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1. Before beginmnsf to write an abstract, it is desirable to read 
tbrongb tbe whole of tbe oiiginal paper, in order to form a judgment 
as to its importance, and as to the scale on which tbe abstract should 
accordingly be made. 

2. The abstract should mainly consist of the expression, in the 
abstractor’s own words, of the substance of the paper. 

3. The abstralbt should be made as concise as possible, consistently 
with a clear and accurate statement of the author’s results or theories, 
due regard being paid to their import. 

4. If an abstraijt of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstract^, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should as a rule be made of this fact. Impoi'tant 
references to the researches of others quoted by an author should be 
reproduced in the abstract. Always employ figures instead of 
Eoman numerals for references, thus:—221, 92, instead of 
ccxzi, 92. 

6. If an abstractor is acquainted with papers previously published 
by other authors containing statements either practically identical 
with, or opposed to, those in the paper abstracted, and to which no 
reference is made, ho should notice their agx^eement or contradiction 
in a foot-note. 

6. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, may be omitted, unless such details are 
essential to the understandmg of ihe results, or have some inde¬ 
pendent ralue. 


Nomenclature, 

7. Employ names such as soMim chloride, potassium sulphate, 
ethyl acetate, and use the terminals ous and ic only in distinguishing 
compounds of different orders derived from the same elementary 
radicle; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric chloride, sul¬ 
phurous and sulphuric acid. 
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8. Term compornds o£ metallic and alcoliolic radicles '^vitli the epponp 
OH, Tiydrostides and not hydrates; for example, potassium hydroxide, 
phenyl hydroxide, the name hydrate being reserved for compounds 
supposed to contain -water of combination or crystallization. Com¬ 
pounds such as CHsONa, CgHsONa, CTHwONa, &c., should be termed 
sodium methoxide, ethoxide, heptyloxide, &c. 

9 . Apply the term acid only to compounds of hydrosren with 
negative radicles, such as HlSTOa, H2SO4, H3PO4, and denote the oxides 
which form acids by names such as sulphuric anhydride, carbonic 
anhydride. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent 
to the displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normal and not neu-tral 
salts, and assign names such as hydrogen sodium sulphate, hydrogen 
disodium phosphate, 4&c., to the acid salts. Basic salts are as a rule 
best designated merely by their formulce, 

10. TJse names such as methane^ etliam, &c., for the normal 
paraffins or hydrocarbons of the C11H2M+S seiies of the form 
CH3’[CHa]6-0H3, &c. The isomeric hydrocarbons are usually most con¬ 
veniently represented by names indicating their relation to methane; 
for example, 0H3-CH2“0H2‘0H3 = propylmethane; 0Hs‘CH(CH3)2 = 
isopropylmethane or trimethylmethane; or, although less frequently, 
by names such as diisopropyl. 

11 . Term the hydrocarbons C2H1 and C3H3 ethylene and acetylene 
respectively (not ethene and ethine). Distinguish the homologues of 
ethylene, whenever possible, by names indicating their I’elation to it, 
such as methylethylene, dimethylethylene, &c., denoting the di-deriva¬ 
tives of the form CAH3»+i*0H*GH-0»H2rt+2 as and those of the 
form CH 3 tC( 0 flH 2 »+i )3 as j 8 -compounds, thus: 0 H,-CH!CH* 0 Hi = 
a-dimethylethylene; CH2!C(OH8)2 = / 3 -dimethylethylene. Similarly, 
use names such as methylacetylene and dimethylacetylene for 
the homologues of acetylene of the form CH:0*C,JE2;i+i and 
CnH 2 a+i-C: 0 ’C, 4 B[ 27 *+i. Adopt the same all&the for the hydiocarhon 
OH2IGIGH2, and iu^cate the relation which its homologues hoar to 
it in the same manner as pointed out for acetylene. 

12 . Distinguish all alcohols, that is, hydroxyl-dorivative« of hydro- 
carbous, by names ending iu oZ; such as qninol, cateobol, rcsoi’cinol, 
saligenol, glycerol, eiythrol, mannitol, instead ot hydi-oqumono, pyro- 
catechin, resoi’cin, saligeuin, glycerin, erythriio, mannito. Com pounds 
which are not alcohols, but which are at present distinguished by 
names ending in oZ, may be represented by names ending in oZc, if a 
systematic name caimot be given. Pop example, write indole instead 
of indol: furfuraldehyde instead of furfurol; fucusaldehyde instead 
of fucusol. Ethers derived from phenols, such as GfiHg*OOHi, &c., 
hitherto called auisol, anethol, &c., may he distinguished by names 
ending in as anisoil and anethoil. 

Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or n-hydric^ 
according to the number of OH groups. 

13 . Gompounds analogous to the acids of the lactic series containing 
the gronp OH should be termed 7 iydroajy-derivatives,and not oxy-deriva- 
tives; for example, bydroxyacetio and not oxyaceiic aoid. Gompounds 
containing the analogous gi*oups O2H6O, C0H5O, GH,-COO, <fcc., should 
in like manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, acetoxy- denvativos. Thus 
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etlioxypropionic acid instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 3 :4 dietlioxybeTizoic 
acid instead of dictliylprotocateclmic acid; and acetoxypropionio 
acid instead of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms sncli as dietliylprotocateclinic 
acid sbonld be understood to mean a compound formed by tbe dis¬ 
placement of hydrogen-atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of proto- 
catechnic acid by ethyl, viz., 06H(03H5)2(OB[)s*OOOH, and not 
06H3(003H5)2*COOH, just as dibromoprotocateohnic acid is understood 
to be the name of a compound of the formula CoHBr2(OH)2’OOOH. 

14 . The term ether should be i*estrioted to the oxides of hydro¬ 
carbon radicles, and the so-called compound ethers should be repre¬ 
sented by names similar to those given to the analogously constituted 
metallic salts (comp. 12 ). 

15 . Compounds of the radicle SO 3 H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sid^Tionic acids, or failing this, sulpJio-compounds : as benzene- 
sulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid, and not suld-compounds. Com¬ 
pounds of the radicle S02'NH2 should be termed sulphonamides. 

16 . Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in as aniline, instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glncosides, 
bitter principles, and proteids, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydiogen chloride, bromide, 
or iodide should always receive names ending in ide and not ate, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydinchlorate. 

Notation. 

17 . Equations should he omitted unless essential to the under¬ 
standing of the results; tlioy, as a rule, should mt be wiitten on a 
separate line, but should “ run on ” with the text. 

18 . To economise space, it is desirable: 1 , that dots should be used 
instead of dashes in connecting coutiguous symbols or radicles, when¬ 
ever this does not inteidoi*e with the clearness of the formula; 2, that 
formulm should be shortened by the judicious employment of the 
symbols Mo for OHj, Et for C2H5, Pi" for 0H2'CH3*CH3, for 
CH(CH3)2, Ph for CeHc, Ac for CO-CBa, and Bz for OO-CeHs; and 
3 , that formulse should be wntten m oue line whenever this can be 
done -without obscuring their mcanmg. For example: 

COU-On(OEt)» instead of 001^— 

[OC1»-OH(OH)],S instead of ootoSoI>® 

GHg: CE^ instead of GH^GHii 
GH : GH instead of GH=0H 


0Ha-G=GH 

GH : G-OH,'OH,-G : GH instead of I 

OHr-GSJH 

GHMe: OHPr* instead of GH,- 0 H:=: 0 H-GH^GHvGH, 
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GJSs—0—OH 

COOH-OH : OMe-OOOH instead of I i 

COOH OOOH 

CH,CH, 

\/ 

GHgBrCBrMe instead of GBr 

CHaBr 

CHs 

Ao 

'-'Vp IT 


GEtjAc'COOEt instead of 


CH,-OHMe. ^ , 


I 'CaH, 

cooaH, 

OEt—OH-OHi 
> 0 . 
-OH-OH, 




CHPli(OBz)-OH(OBz)-OOOEt instead of 

C6H5-CH(O-0O-O.H5>OH(O-0O0eH5)-COO02H6. 


19 . In representing the constitiLtion of benzene-derivatives, as a 
rule, merely indicate the relative positions of the radicles in the 
symbol of benzene by figures, instead of by means of tho hexagon 
symbol, for example:— 

Paradibromobenzenesulphonic acid, CoH5Bra*SOdH[Br: SO^H :Br = 
Bp 


1 : 2 : 4 ] instead of 


the figures always being used in 

Bp 1 

the order ^ 

5 

4 




Relatively to the position 1 , the positions 2 and 6 should always bo 
spoken of as OT^j^o-positions, 3 and 5 as me^o-positions, and 4 as tho 
para-position. It is better, however, in speaking of the derivatives of 
benzene, to express their constitution by giving them names such as 
1 ; 2 dibromobenzene, 1 :3 dibromobenzene, &c., rather than by terming 
them ortho- or meta-dibromobenzene, &c. 

20 . Moreover, in representing the constitution of deiivaiives of other 
closed-chain” hydrocarbons do not, as a rule, employ graphic formulae, 
but merely indicate the position of the radicles introduced in tho fol- 
.(Owing manner:— 
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In the case of naphthalene^ express tlie position of the radicles 
introdnced in place of hydrogen relatively to the cai’bon-atoms 
common to the two “ rings,” and number the positions in the one ring 
1, 2, 3, 4, and those in the other 1', 2', 3', 4! in the order shown 
by the annexed symbol;— 

1 ' 1 

2 ' 

Z' 



The dichloronaphthalenes, for example, are spohen of simply as 
1:2 dichloronaphthalene, or diohloronaphthaleneLCl: Cl = 1:2], &c., 
thus:— 


1: 2 dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 



1; 3 dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 



1 : V dichloro- 
naphthalene = 


1 : 3* dichloro¬ 
naphthalene = 


Cl Cl 



In the case of diphenyl^ indicate the position of the radicles rela¬ 
tively to the carbon-atom of one Os group which is associated with the 
other Cs group, and number the positions in the one group by the 
figures, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, and the corresponding positions in the other group 
by the figures 2', 3', 4', 5', 6'. as shown by the following symbol: 



Thus the mono-derivatives, the bromodiphenyls, for example, are 
represented as 


Bromodiphenyl 

3 ) 

31 


[Br 

‘Br 

[Br 


2 ] 

3 ] 

€ 


and the two dibromodiphenyls 


0 


0 


Br 

Br 


and 


Br 


i Br 


are respectively dibromodiphenyl [Br: Br = 2:8] 
and dibromodiphenyl [Br ; Br = 2 ; 6']. 
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In the case of anthracene^ employ the following symbol, and indicate 
the position of the radicles relatively to the central 02 -group: 



4' 4 


Examples: 

AIi7 : 0,0," CJSsCOH), [OH: OH = 1: 2]. 

Quinizarin, CeH^ I C 2 O 2 1 06H2(0H)2 [OH : OH = 1:4]. 

Anthraflavic acid, OeHaCOH) I O 2 O 2 ! OeHsCOH) [OH: OH = 2:8']. 

Purpm-in, C^Hi! 0203 - 0 ,H(OH )3 [OH: OH: OH = 1:2:4]. 

In speaking of compounds such as these, their constitution may be 
represented by the names 

1 : 2 Dihydroxyanthraquinone = Alizarin. 

1:4 „ = Quinizarin. 

2:3' „ = Anthraflavic acid. 

1:2:4 Trihydroxyanthraquinone = Purporin. 

Always include the letters and flgnres indicating the constitution of 
derivatives of closed-chain hydrocarbons in square brackets. 

21. In the case of thiojphen^ express the position of the radicles 
introduced relatively to the sulphur-atom by numbers, as shown by 
the following symbol: 

S 

4*-! 3 


In the cases of pyrroline and pyridine^ indicate the position rela¬ 
tively to the nitrogen-atoms as shown by the following symbols: 


1 

1 

N 

N 



iLjj 



4 

Pyrroline. 

Pyridine. 


In the case of indole, positions should be numbered as shown in iho 
following symbol:— 

. 1 ' 

2 /V 




lix 


In the case of quinoline, express the positions relatively to the 
carbon-atoms common to the two rings, and number the positions in 
the carbon ring 1, 2, 3, 4, and those in the nitrogen ring i', 2', 3', 4' 
in the order shown by the annexed symbol:— 


2 

3 


1 ' 

nr 

\ S' 


nr 
\/\/ 
4 4' 


The Udifor’s decUion, in all maitera connected aith theAhattada, muat 
he conaideied final. 
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ABSTRACTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
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General and Physical Chemistry, 


Molecular Refraction- By H. Landolt (ZeiK physil-al. Chem,, 4, 
413).—The author points out that Conrady’s Btaiements as to his 
method of determining the molecular i‘efraction of the CHs group 
QiMd,, 3, 212) are erroneous (compare Abstr., 1889, 661). H. C. 

Heat of Neutralisation of Fluorides. By E. Peter&ee {Zeit 
pliysikah 4, 384—412).—The heats of neutralisation of the 

bases of the magnesium group, the alkali metals, and metals of the 
alkaline earths by liydrofluorio acid in solution are all equal, and for 
each molecule of hydrofluoric acid about 16300 cal. The above were 
determined by the intei*action of the chlorides of the different metals 
with silver fluoiude, and from the results the following heats of pi'e- 
cipitation were also obtained ; CaF 2 ,2700 cal.; SrP 2 , 2100 cal.; BaFj, 
1900 cal.; MgPa -2780 cal.; and AgCl 15900 cal. 

The heats of nentralisalion of thosesquifluorides of iron, chromium, 
vanadium, and manganese arc— 

Fo 2 fOH)o,GnFAq. 3 x 15830 cal. V 3 (OH)fi,GnPAq. 3 x 17410 cal. 
Or 2 (OH) 6 , „ 3 X 16780 „ Mn 2 (OH)B, „ 3 x 17210 „ 

With varying amounts of hydrofluoric acid u^) to 6 mols., the heat of 
neutralisation for the hydroxide of iron is proportional to the amount 
of the acid; for chromium and vanadium, it decreases sliglitly as the 
amount of acid increases. A further increase in the amount of acid 
produces a slight development of heat in the case of iron, vanadium, 
and chromium, but no effect whatever with manganese fluoride. The 
avidity of hydrofluoric acid towards ferric hydrate is three times ai^ 
gi'eat as that of hydi^ochloric acid. H. 0. 

Exact Determination of the Melting Point of Organic 
Substances. By H. Landolt jphysikaL Okem,^ 4, 349—371).— 

VOL. LTIII. b 
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The author has made a comparison of the following methods for 
determining the melting point of organic substances:— 

1. Melting and solidifying of large quantities of substance in which 
the thermometer is directly placed. 

2. Heating the substance in a capillary tube. 

3. Heating a platinum wire which has been covered with the sub* 
stance in a mercury bath until, on melting, contact between the two 
metals is established, and an electric circuit thus closed. 

The actual determinations made by the three methods were as 
follows:— 


Method. 

Naphthalene. 

Mannitol. 

Antlxracene. 

1. (Meltina point). 

(Solidi^ng point).... 

2. (Widetube). 

80 04®, 8010“ 
7999®.80-03“,80-0S°, 
80 06° 

79 83°, 79-84®, 80-10° 

80 49°, 80 60°. 80-62° 
8001°, 80-37®, 80 39° 
80 92°, 82 05° 

166-78° 

165-64°, 166-69° 

167-64° 

200-61° 

202-88° 

(Narrow tube).. 



3. . 

165-77°, 166-92? 
167-04° 

205-22°-207 62° 





Prom the above results, more particularly those with naphthalene, 
the author concludes that the first method is the only one which will 
in all cases lead to accurate results. If this method is used, the solidify¬ 
ing point is most easily observed. The capillary tube method generally 
gives I'esults that are too high, more especially when narrow tubes ai*e 
used, and the electrical method is open to the same objection. 

H. C. 

Physical Constants of Halogen Substitution.products of 
Benzene and Toluene. By K. Sbubeet (Ber,, 22, 2519—2524).— 
The author has determined the specific gravity of various halogen 
snhstitution-prodncts of benzene and toluene, and the results are 
given in the following table as compared with water at 0®, 4®, and 20°, 
and in the last column as reduced by Winkelmann’s formula foi* a 
temperature of 4® and a vacuum. 




0®. 

4®. 

20°. 

4®. 

Reduced to a 
'loonuni. 

Cldorobenzene. 

20? 

1 -10726 

1 *10701 

1*10855 

1 -10644 

Bromobenzene. 

20° 

1*49X24 

1*49095 

1-49297 

1-48972 

lodobenzene. 

20° 

1*83247 

1*83206 

1*88460 

1 -82937 

Orthoehlorotoluene. 

20° 

1 *08198 

1 *08173 

1*08328 

1*08120 

Metachlorotolnene. 

20° 

1*07242 

1 *om8 

1*07367 

1 *07166 

Parachlorotoluene. 

20° 

1*06998 

1 06974 

1 *07123 

1*06923 

Orthobromotolnene. 

20° 

1 *42252 

1*42220 

3 *42417 

1-43112 

Metabromotolnene. 

20° 

1 *41019 

1*40988 

1 *41183 

1 -40882 

Farabromotoluene. 

82° 

1-39008 

1-88977 

1*39169 

1 *38832 


The specific and molecular refractive power of those compounds was 
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also determined with an Abbe’s refractometer. The values obtained 
are given in a table, and agree vei*y closely on the whole with those 
calculated from the values for the atomic refractive powers given by 
Conrady (Abstr., 1889, 661), but they are in all oases a little too low. 
The experimental results were in accordance with Bruhl’s value of the 
refractive power of the double linking, and also showed that place- 
isomerism has very little or no influence on the molecular refractive 
power. The ortho-compounds seem to have the smallest molecular 
refractive power, that of the meta- and para-series being somewhat 
larger, and probably the same for both. 

Parachlorotolnene melts at 7*4°, parabromotoluene at 26*2°. Chloro-, 
bromo-, and iodo-benzene, orthochloro-, orthobromo-, and metabromo- 
toluene solidify when cooled with solid carbonic anhydride; meta- 
chlorotoluene does not solidify until cooled with solid carbonic 
anhydride and ether, but it remains solid in carbonic anhydride alone. 

P. S. K. 

Reciprocal Influence on the Solubility of Salts. By W. 
Nernst (^Zeit. ^hysikaL Ghem,^ 4, 372—383).—The author regards 
the process of dissolution as being perfectly similar to that of vaporisa¬ 
tion, the molecules assuming in both cases the gaseous state, in the 
one under the action of the osmotic pressure, in the other under that 
of the vapour-tension. On the Van’t Hofl hypothesis it may, in fact, 
be shown that the work necessary to convert the gram-molecule of a 
salt into gas is equal to that required to biiug the same amount of 
salt into solution. This work is the same for all substances, and 
hence it appears that the specific attraction between salt and solvent 
which has hitherto been assumed, does not exist, but that the process 
of dissolution is independent of such influences and similar in all cases. 

The distribution of any vapour takes place in the atmosphere of an 
indifferent gas as in a vacuum, and in the same manner the solubility of 
a salt is not affected by the presence of a second salt in the solvent 
provided the two are without chemical action the one on the other. In 
the case of a dissociated vapour, however, Hoi*stmann has shown that 
the addition of either of the products of dissociation will bring about 
an iuci*ease in the dissociation tension of that product, which causes 
a I'ecombination and separation of a pox*tion of the original substance, 
ail effect which an indifferent gas is incapable of producing. In 
the same way tbe addition of either of tho ions to an electrolyte in 
solution should bring about an increase in the osmotic pressure of that 
ion, and cause a separation of a portion of the salt from the solution, 
since an electrolyte in solution may be compared to a dissociated 
vapour. That this is the case is readily proved, for the addition of a 
concentrated solution of potassium chloride or hydioxide or of sodium 
chlorate to one of potassium chlorate immediately causes a separation 
of some of the latter salt, this being due in the one case to the presence 
of an excess of the positive, in the other to an excess of the negative 
ions. The amount of solid salt thus separated by tbe addition of a 
definite quantity of a second salt containing one of its ions, can be cal¬ 
culated from the dissociation theory, and the author shows the agree¬ 
ment between the calculated and observed quantities in tlie case of 
silver acetate. H. C. 

h 2 
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Sudden Changes in the Solubility of Salts caused by the 
Formation of two Layers in the Liquid. By H. W. B. Rooze- 
T(»OM (Eer. Trar, CMm,^ 8, 257—272).—In studying the conditions of 
equilibrium between a dissolved salt and water, a disturbing influence 
may be introduced, owing to the separation of the liquid into two 
layers of different concentrations. Cases of this sort are of fi*eqnent 
occurrence with organic compounds, and have been noticed by 
Alexeeff (Abstr., 1886, 847). The foimation of two layers in a liquid 
is a change that is conditioned by temperature, and at certain tem¬ 
peratures it might be possible for the solid salt and the two liqnid 
layers to exist side by side in eqnilibiium with one another and with 
the vapour of the liquid. Such temperatures, at which the simulta¬ 
neous existence of the four phases is possible, would be indicated on 
tl e pressure cniwes as qnadraple points (Abstr., 1888,1511). The 
author has endeavoured to obtain experimental evidence in this 
diiection. but conld find no salt suitable for the purpose. H. 0. 

Determination of Afldnil^ Coefl&cients. By W. Hecht, M. 
CoxBAT), and C. Bkuckbcr {Zeit, physilcah 4, 272—318).— 

Continuing their determination of affinity coefficients (Abstr. 1889, 
931), the authoi’S have examined the actions of sodinm methoxidc, 
ethoxide. and propoxide on the iodides of methyl, ethyl, propyl, and 
heptyl. The coefficieuts for methyl iodide are found to be in each 
case much greater than those of the other alkyl iodides, although the 
latter are also found to decrease somewhat with rising molecular 
w’eisrht. The relation between the coefficients of the iodides depends 
at the same time on the nature of the metallic salt, as may bo seen by 
the following tables of these relations, in each of which the coefficient 
of heptyl io^de has been taken as unity. 



CoHs-ONa. 

CaHyOKa. 

OHs'OJS-a. 

CrH„I .! 

1*0 

mBU 

1 *0 


1*03 


1*33 

tJiHMHiiiiBmmiii 

4-65 


3-32 


5b-bO 

BHBI 

21-03 


On the other hand, the influence of the metallic salt is greatest for 
the ethoxide and least for the roethoxide. This is illustrated by flic 
following table, in which the time in minutes which elapses before 
one half the active substance has been decomposed is given in each 
case. 



C*«iH5*0!Na. 

CjBfy^OlS'a. 

CIIj-OiTa. 

CHgT . 

IG 

17 

65 

CAT. 

194 

235 

410 

CjUjI. 

556 

i 

752 

1053 
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In tbe case of the ethoxide, isopropyl iodide 'was also examined, and 
the coef&cient found to be much lower than that of the normal com¬ 
pound. 

In the latter part of the paper, methods of determinin<y the relation 
hetw'een two affinity coefficients and the values of the coefficients 
from this relation are discussed. H. 0. 

Determination of the AfQlnily of Organic Bases. By J. 
Walker {Zeit, ylvysikal. Ghem., 4, 319—343).—The author attempted 
to measure the affinities of the organic bases by studying the influence 
of their hydrochlorides in accelerating the decomposition of methyl 
acetate by water. Since the acceleration depends on the amount of 
free acid in solution, the amount of dissociation of the hydrochloride, 
and from this the relative affinity of the base for the acid, might be 
thus calculated. The results obtained were not, however, satisfactory 
except in the case of veiy feeble bases. The electrical conductivity 
was therefore resorted to, and fi'om the conductivities of solutions of 
equal quantities of acid treated with equal quantities of different 
bases, the amount of salt formed in each, and from this the affinity of 
the different bases for the acid was deduced. Both sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids were found to give good results by this method; 
and the results thus obtained for feeble bases agree with those ob¬ 
tained by the method first employed. 

The dependence of the affinity of organic bases on constitution is 
to some extent rendered evident by the results. If methyl or ethyl 
is substituted for the hydrogen of an amido-group, the compound gains 
in basic properties. The same thing is also true in the case of the 
substitatiou of methyl for hydi*ogen in the carbon-ring of an aromatic 
base. On the contraiy, the substitution of chlorine or a nitro-group for 
hydrogen in the cai*bon-ring considerably decreases the basic character 
of aniline, this effect being greatest in the ortho- and least m the para- 
position. H. C. 

Apparatus for Evaporating by the Aid of Heat applied firom 
above. By W. (Her., 22, 2479—2481).—The author de¬ 

scribes, with the aid of a diagram, an appai*atas in which small 
quantities of a liquid can he evajwx'ated by the aid of heat applied 
from above. 

The soui‘ce of heat is a large, inverted Argand huwier, made either 
entirely of porcelain, or of steatite and metal cemented togethei* with 
a mixture of soluble glass and finely-divided manganese dioxide. 
Through the centre of the burner passes a porcelain tube, the lower 
extremity of which projects a short distance through the flame, the 
upper extremity being connected with a glass chimney. The crucible 
or other vessel which contains the substance to be evaporated is placed 
on a piece of asbestos supported on a moveable iron plate. An in¬ 
verted beaker, perforated with an aperture just large enough to adijoifi 
the Argand buimer, surrounds the vessel and serves to regulate the 
supply of heat; if the liquid is evaporated in a basin the employmeut 
of the beaker cover is unnecessary. 

Clays or fluorides are readily dissolved by the aid of this apparatus. 

E. S. K!. 
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Preparation of Chlorine in aEipp’s Apparatus. By J. Thielij 
253, 2;^9—242;.—Chlorine maybe conveniently prepared 
in a Kipp’s apparatus by the action of hydrochloric acid on bleaching 
powder. By means of a handpress, the bleaching powder is compressed 
mto a hard cake; this is broken into small lumps and used in this 
fonn. W. 0. W. 

Automatic Apparatus for Evolving Gases from Liquids. By 
J. Tuielb {Annalen, 263, 242—246).—A convenient app^’atus for 
prepai*ing hydrogen cliloride from commercial hydrochloric acid or 
sulphumus anhy&defrom a concentrated solution of sodium hydrogen 
sniphite may be made from a three-necked Wollf’s bottle. This is 
provided with—(1) a delivery tube fitted with a stop-cock; (2) a 
small stoppered separating funnel with the stem drawn ont to 
a fine point; and ^3) a safety fnnnel with some merenry in the 
bend and a loose plug of cotton wool in the funnel. The Wolff’s 
bottle is half filled with the solution of sodium hydi-ogen sulpliite, for 
example, and the sulphuric acid is slowly infefoduced through the 
separating funnel. W. 0. W. 

Reciprocal Displacement of Oxygen and the Halogens. By 
BsRTHELor {Comyt reml,^ 109,546—548 and 590—597).—^The author 
summarises his previous work on the reciprocal displacement of 
oxygen and chlorine and describes some later results. 

Pure concentrated faming hydrochloric acid is not decomposed by 
oxygen in presence of sunlight, but if some manganous cbloxide is 
present the liquid acquires a deep-brown colour, the atmosphere in 
the flask becomes charged with chlorine, and the liquid has bleaching 
properties. Oxygen is absorbed and hydrochlorides of manganese 
perchloride are formed. If the liberated chlorine is removed and 
hydrogen chloride and oxygen are introduced into the flask, a further 
quantity of chlorine is set free, and this process may be repeated 
seveial times. The decomposition ceases when the hydrates of the 
hydrochloric acid contain the maximum amount of watei*; dilute 
non-faming hydrochloric acid is not decomposed even after long ex¬ 
posure in presence of manganese chloride. Ferric chloride behaves 
/n the same manner as manganous chloride, but the phenomena are 
very mnch less distinct. 

The beat of formation of dissolved hydrobromio acid is almost iden¬ 
tical with that of water, and hence in presence of water, but under 
these conditions only, reciprocal decomposition may take place. In pre¬ 
sence of excess of water, oxygen readily decomposes hydrogen bromide 
under the influence of light. Similar decomposition takes place at the 
ordinary temperature in the case of a fuming solution of hydrobromio 
acid, that is, hydrates of the free acid not saturated with water, but is 
aiTested almost immediately by the formation of hydrogen perbrom- 
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ide, HBr^; HBr cone. soln. -f Br 2 gas = HBr^ diss. develops 
+ 9'2 Cals., tlie total heat of formation, +43’5 Cals., being greater 
than the heat of formation of water. Oxygen does not decompose 
dilate hydrobromic acid, that is, the saturated hydrates of the acid, 
nor a solution of potassium bromide acidified with hydrochloric 
acid. 

The formation of hydrogen perbromide explains tbe decomposition 
of water by bromine, but this change is limited by the dissdbiation of 
the perbromide in presence of water. 

Dilute solutions of hydriodic acid are readily decomposed by 
oxygen under the influence of light at the ordinary temperature, the 
change corre^^ponding with the liberation of 16*9 Cals, for each atom 
of gaseous iodine. 

The heats of formation of dissolved potassium iodide and hydroxide 
arc practically the same, and slight variations in the conditions serve 
to turn the reaction in one direction or the other. The combination 
of iodine with potassium iodide in concentrated solution to form 
potassium triiodide liberates +fl'0 Cals, for each atom of gaseous 
iodine; the action of iodine on dissolved potassium hydroxide with 
formation of hypoiodite or iodate liberates +4*1 Cals, and +5*4 
Cals, respectively for each atom of gaseous iodine. It follows that 
oxygen will not displace iodine from potassium iodide except under 
conditions in which potassium triiodide is stable, that is, in very con¬ 
centrated solutions. Experiment showed that dilute solutions of 
potassium iodide remain quite colourless when exposed to light for 
a long time in presence of pure air; very concentrated solutions soon 
become orange and the colour deepens with prolonged exposure. The 
liquid then gives a blue coloration with starch and has an alkaline 
reaction; if, however, it is diluted, it rapidly becomes coburless, 
owing to dissociation of the potassium triiodide and the action of 
the Hbeiated iodine on the potassium hydroxide which has been 
formed. 

It is well known that even dilute potassium iodide solutions become 
yellow when exposed to ordinary air. This is due to the fact that the 
carbonic anhydride of the air i^kes part in the reaction. Carbonic 
acid does not displace hydriodic acid, but the simultaneous action of 
oxygen and carbonic anhydride on a dilute solution of potassium 
iodido produces potassium hydrogen carbonate and fi’ee iodine* the 
change being accompanied by the liberation of +13*5 Cols, for each 
atom of gaseons iocline. The colour of the liquid becomes deeper i£ 
the quantity of carbonic anhydride in the atmosphere above it is 
increased. The action of the oxygen is still greater in presence of 
acetic or hydrochloidc acid, but in these cases the result is in part due 
to the displacement of some hydriodic acid. Acetic acid liberates 
very little hydriodic acid, but the action of the oxygen depends on the 
successive liberation of small q^uantities. Hydrochloric add liberates 
more hydriodic add and in tms case the action of the oxygen is more 
marked. In presence of a large excess of air, a solution of potassium 
iodide addified with hydrochloric acid is completely decomposed by 
the action of light in a few days. 

If manganous chloride is added to a highly ooncentiated solution of 
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potassiain iodide and the mixtnre exposed to light, a higher oxide of 
manganebe is precipitated and iodine is liberated; dilate solutions 
show the same phenomena in a lower degree. 

An the reciprocal displacements of oxygen and the halogens under 
the induence of light are in agreement with the thermochemical 
determinations. 0- II- 

Simultaiieoas Synthesis of Water and Hydrogen Chloride. 
By P. Haltefeuille and J. !MAE(TOTaET (Go7up6. rewL, 109, 641—C^). 
—Mixtures 'which contained oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion 
required to foi*m watm*, with vaiying proportions of chlorine; and 
mixtures of hydiogen and chlorine in the proportions to form hydrogen 
chloride, with varying quantities of oxygen, were exploded by means 
ot a spark, and the residual chlorine was determined by means of 
standard sodium arsenite. If p represents the total hydrogen which 
enters into combination, and p' the quantity which combines with 

oxygen, ^ gives the ratio of the hydrogen converted into 

P 

water to the hydrogen which forms hydi*ogen chloride. This ratio is 
independent of the initial pressure, and of the nature of the spai*k. 
It is always less than unity if the proportion of chlorine is more than 
half the volume of the hydrogen, and it vaixes with eveiy alteration 
in the proportion of chlorine. When the volume of chloiune present 
is double the volume of the hydrogen, the quantity of water foimcd 
becomes inappreciable. It is evident that the results do not agree 
with Bnn«:en’s law. 

With equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine and varying propor¬ 
tions of oxygen, the ratio ^ is always less than unity and does 

not vary greatly when the ratio of oxygen, to hydrogen varies from 
U‘2o to 3. With equal volumes ot the three gases the change is re¬ 
presented by the equation SClg -4- SHs + 50^ = 8HC1 -j- H^O -b Ch 
+ 40o. C. H. B. 

Eqmlibrinm between Hydrogen, Chlorine, and Oxygen. By 
H. Le Chatelier (Compf. rend.., 109, 664—667).—The author dis- 
cusses the results of Hautefeuille and Margottet (preceding Abstract) 
from the point of view of his own laws of chemical equilibrium. The 
agreement between the observed and calculated numbers is very close. 
He points out that the degree of moisture of the gases, which is very 
important, is not specified. The foimula shows that a reduction of 
initial pressure should he accompanied by a reduction in the propor¬ 
tion of water formed, and the fact that tliis is not observed indicates 
that the chlorine is partially dissociated. The varying effects of 
chlorine and oxygen depend solely on their relative volumes and not 
on their chemical properties. 0. H. B. 

Preparation of Oxygen in a Kipp’s Apparatus. By J. Voehard 
(AmiruZen, 253, 246—^248).—Small quantities of oxygen can be con¬ 
veniently prepared in a Kipp’s apparatus by the action of hydiHigou 
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peroxide on bleaching powder. Nitric acid is added in snfl&cieiit 
quantity to neutralise the lime in the bleaching powder. The oxygen 
contains a small quantity of chlorine. W, C. W. 

Action of SnlpliTxr on Solutions of Metallic Salts. By Gr. 
VoRiMANN and C. Padberg (Per., 22,2642—2641i).—The authors find 
that with many proto-salts when their aqueous solutions are boiled with 
flowers of sulphur, about half the metal present is precipitated as sul¬ 
phide, the remainder being oxidised to the per-salt. When a strongly 
acid solution of stannous chloiude was employed, no stannous sulphide 
was precipitated, but hydrogen sulphide was evolved, and the whole 
of the tin oxidised to stennic chloride. With an aqueous solution of 
stannous chloride, and with an acid solution of cuprous chloride, 
rather less than half the tin was precipitated as sulphide, a little 
being oxidised in the same manner as with the strongly acid solution 
of tin. With mercurous nitrate, almost exactly half of the mercary 
was precipitated as sulphide. 

Solutions of manganese, iron, nickel, zinc, and cadmium sulphates, 
and acid solutions of bismuth and antiraonious chlorides, and of 
arsenious and ai’senic acids, are not altered when boiled with sulphur. 

L. T. T. 

Preparation of Nitric Oxide. By J. Thiele (Annalen, 253, 
24G).—^Nitric oxide is prepared in the appai*atus previously described 
(this vol., p. 6) by adding a sti*ong solution of sodium nitrite to a 
solution of ferrous chloride or sulphate in hydrochlonc acid. If the 
sodium nitrite contains carbonate, it may be removed by precipitation 
with calcium chloride. W. C. W. 

Pbosphoninm Sulphate. By A. Besson {Compt rend., 109, 
644—045).—When hydrogen phosphide is passed into sulphuric acid 
at the ordinary temperature, there is considerable development of 
heat, sulphur separates, and sulphurous acid is formed. If the acid is 
previously cooled by means of roe and salt, the gas is somewhat 
largely absorbed, and the liquid remains limpid. After a time, how¬ 
ever, it begins to decompose in the manner indicated, the temperature 
rises, and decomposition becomes very rapid. If tire acid is cooled to 
—20® or —25® by the rapid evapoi*ation of methyl chloride, a syrapy 
liquid is obtained, from which a white, crystalline, highly deliquescent, 
solid sepamtes; this seems to bo phosphonium sulphate. When 
thrown into water at the ordinary temperature, it dissolves with a 
strident noise, and hydrogen phosphide is evolved, but the sulphuruo 
acid is not reduced. When exposed to air at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, the phosphorus is oxidised to phosphoric, phosphorous, and hypo- 
phosphorous acids, whilst the sulphuric acid is reduced to sulphuroas 
acid and sulphur, with a small quantity of hydrogen sulphide. The 
mystals may be dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and if the solution 
is electrolysed at —25® or —40® with a mercury cathode, there is 
only a very slight intumescence of the mercury, and hence, if phos¬ 
phonium amalgam exists, it is very unstable even at the freezing 
point of mercuiy. The solution has a high resistance, and ii the 
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current is too strong the compound is decomposed with great rapidity 
in the manner already described. 

Hydrogen phosphide has no action on nitric acid at — 25“. 

0. H. B. 

Behaviour of Sodium Thiosulphate towards Acids and 
MetalUc Salts. By W. Vatbed (Ber., 22, 2703—2704).—A reply 
to Yortman (Abstr., 1889, 1107) upholding the author’s previous views 
(ihid., p. 943). 

Direct Production of Crystalline Sodium Carbonate and 
Chlorine from Sodium Chloride. By W. Hbmpel (Ber,, 22, 
2475—^2478).—^In the electrolysis of metallic chlorides, which give 
readily soluble decomposition-products, the latter are further decom¬ 
posed as soon as the quantity produced reaches a certain limit. When, 
however, the compound produced is only sparingly soluble, this 
secoudary decomposition does not take place, and the whole strength 
of the current is utilised. Potassium chloride and sodium chloride, 
foi* example, can be converted into the corresponding chlorate; calcium 
chloride and magnesium chloride can be decomposed into chlorine 
and a solid hydroxide, by employing a diaphragm. 

Alarx (D. B».-P., No. 46318) has shown that alkaline chlorides can 
be directly converted into chlorine and an alkaline hydrogen car¬ 
bonate, by passing carbonic anhydride through the solution during 
electrolysis, metal and liquid diaphragms being employed. 

The author, who has been engaged independently in making similar 
expei-iments, describes, with the aid of diagrams, an apparatus in 
which sodium chloride can be directly converted into chlorine and 
crystalline carbonate. The cathode is a perforated iron disc, the 
anode a perforated carbon disc, the perforations being about 4 mm. in 
diameter, and boied in an upward direction to allow the gas to escape 
freely. A disc of ordinary asbestos-paper, placed immediately between 
the carbon and iron discs, serves as a diaphragm. The three discs 
are placed in the centre of a vessel made of porcelain and glass, which 
is thus divided into two chambers, each of which is provided with a 
conducting tube, in one case for carbonic anhydride, in the other foi* 
chlorine. If sodium chloride is added from time to time through a 
suitable aperture, and the water which is removed with the crystalline 
carbonate is replaced, the apparatus can be worked continuously, 
sodium carbonate and almost chemically pure chlorine being obtained. 

A tension of S‘2 volts is required for decomposing the sodium 
chloride, and a tension of 2*5 volts to overcome the polarisation 
current; but the latter has only a slight tension when both electrodes 
are made of carbon. With a current of 1*73 aanpAres 0*93 gram of 
chlorine per hour was pi*oduced, so that if a dynamo were employed 
it should give 64*5 grams of chlorine and 259*8 grams of Na^COj + 
IOH 2 O per horse-power-hour. F. S. K. 

Frepaiiation of CrystaUine Normal Lithium Phosphate and 
Arsenate. By A. de Schulten (Bull, 80 c. Chim. [3], 1, 479—480). 
—Fused lithium chloride dissolves the amorphous, normal phosphate, 
and on cooling and washing the melt, rhomhoidal, tabular crystals of 
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normal litKinm phosplmte, whioli have a sp. gr, 2-41 at 15°, and are 
infasible at a white heat, are obtained. 

The normal arsenate is similarly prepared; it corresponds with the 
phosphate physically, and is of sp. gr. 3*07 at 16°. T. G- N. 

Cadmium Phosphates and Arsenates. By A. be Sohubtex 
{Bull. 8oc. Chim. [3], 1, 473—479).—The normal orthophosphate, 
Cd 3 (P 04 ) 2 , falls as a volnminons, amorphous precipitate when normal 
sodium phosphate is added to the solution of a cadmium salt. 

Hydrogen disodium phosphate throws down from a hot solution of 
cadmium chloride or sulphate an amorphous precipitate which quicldy 
becomes crystalline. After puiideation by dissolution in phosphoric 
acid and cautious reprecipitation by alkaline hydroxides, it forms small, 
piismatic hexagons of sp. gr. 3*98 at 15°, having the composition 
H 20 da(P 04)4 + 4 H 2 O ; these, when dissolved in cold phosphoric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*1), are reprecipitated unaltered on warming or on heating 
in sealed tubes to 250°, but redissolve on cooling; as thus produced, 
their sp. gr. is 4*12 at 15°. This phosphate loses its water at a red heat, 
and fuses at a white heat; it is probably the compound described by 
Stromeyer as the normal phosphate. 

Monocadmium phosphate, H 4 Cd(P 04)2 + 2 H 2 O, crystallises out 
after slow evaporation of a saturated solution oi the previous salt in 
cold dilute phosphoric acid at the normal temperature. It exists as 
large clino-rhombic prisms of sp. gr. 2*742 at 15°, which lose their 
water of crystallisation at 100°, and are decomposed by water to 
form a flocculent phosphate, + 4 H 2 O. 

Cadmium chlorapatite.—Normal cadmium orthophosphate and the 
second phosphate described above dissolve in fused cadmium chloride, 
and on slowly cooling the melt, long, hexagonal prisms of the salt, 
3 Cd 8 (P 04 ) 2 ,CdCl 3 , of sp. gr. 5*46 at 15°, separate. 

A cadmium bromapatite, 3 Cd 3 (P 04 ) 2 ,CdBr 2 , may be similarly pre- 
pai*ed, but is always contaminated with cadmium pyrophosphate, from 
which it may bo separated by cold, dilute nitric acid, which dissolves 
only the bromapatite; the cadmium pyrophosphate, OdaPsO?, exists as 
battened oblique lamellss of sp. gr. 4*965 at 15°. 

Cadmium arsenates.—When 5io amorphous powder, Ha 0 ds(As 04)4 
+ 4 H 3 O, which is precipitated on the addition of hydrogen diaodium 
arsenate to the solution of a cadmium salt, is dissolved to saturation 
in a cold solution of arsenio acid of sp. gr. 1*8, and, subjected to 
heat, crystals of the salt HCdAsOi + H 3 O, having a sp. gr. of 4*164 
at 15° are deposited. 

Monocadmxum arsenate, H 4 Cd(As 04)2 + 2 H 2 O, crystallises out 
when a satnrated solution of the compound HaCdg^^POi)* + 4 H 2 O, in 
arsenic acid solution (sp. gr. 1*3), is allowed to evaporate at the 
ordinary temperature. It forms large, clino-rhombic prisms of sp. gi*. 
3*241 at 16°, which are isomoiphons with those of the corresponding 
phosphate. At 70—80°, they lose their water of hydration, and are 
partly decomposed; with excess of water, they form a flocculent 
substance, H 2 Gd 5 (As 04)4 + 4HaO. 

Cadmium chlorarsenioapatite, SCd,(AsO4)s,Cd0l2, is produced by 
fusing either normal ammonium arsenate or the salt H 2 Cdfl(As 04)4 + 
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4 H 3 O, with excess of cadmiam chloride. Its sp. gr. is 5'865 at 15°, 
and its physical properties correspond with those of the chlor- 
apatite. 

Oadmium hromarsenioapatite, 3 Cd 3 (As 04 ) 2 , 0 dBr 2 , is similarly pre¬ 
pared, and exists a-s lung yellow pmms of sp. gr. 0*017. 

Cadmiam pyi'oarsenate, 0 d 3 As 207 , is prepared by fusing a mixture 
of cadmium bromide (22 parts) with potassium bromide (5 parts), 
and adding to the fused mass normal ammonium arsenate (9 parts) ; 
after washing the melt, the colomdess crystals of the pyroarsenate 
are sepaiated from the yellow bromarsenioapatite by treatment with 
dilute nitric acid, which dissolves the latter compound only. This 
pyroarsenate forms crystals'of sp. gr. 5'474 at 15°, corresponding in 
physical properties with the pyrophosphate. T. G. 3?. 

Action of Sodium Thiosulphate on Metallic Salts. By O. 
VoRiAiAXX and C. Padbekg (Btr., 22, 2637—2641).—The authors 
have extended Vortmann’s work on copper salts (Abstr., 1888, 787) 
to other metallic salts. 

When a concentrated solution of sodium thiosulphate is added to a 
strong solution of lead acetate until the lead thiosulphate first precipi¬ 
tated has been just redissolved, and alcohol is then added, an oiiy 
liquid separates, which when rabbed with absolute alcohol solidihes 
to a crys^line mass of the formula PbSjOsjS-N asSgOa + I 2 H 2 O. 

Thallious sulphate under similar treatment yields small needles of 
the formula Tl 2 Sj 03 , 2 NaijS 30 a -f 8 H 2 O. 

When molecuiai* propoi'tions of cadmium sulphate and barium 
thiosulphate are rubbed together with a little water, the insoluble 
barium sulphate formed filtered off, and alcohol added to the filtrate, 
cadmium thlomlpluitey CdS^Os 4 - 2 HaO, separates as an oil, which 
gradually solidities to a yellowish-white, crystalline mass. When 
equal molecular proportions of sodium thiosulphate and cadmium 
nitrate in aqueous solution are mixed together and alcohol added, 
yello*vvish-white needles of the formula 2 CdS 203 ,Na 2 S 20 , + 7 H 3 O are 
formed. If a large excess of the thiosulphate is used, the compound 
OdS.OjjSiN’aiSjOa + sepamtes as an oil. This giadually 

solidifies to small, yellow scales, "which lose 4 mols. Hi.0 over sul- 
phniic acid. 

On mixing strong solutions of zinc iodide and sodium thiosulphate 
and adding alcohol, an oil separates, which after long exposm*o over 
sulphuric acid solidities to a gum-like mass of the formula 
2 ZnS 203 , 3 Na 2 S 303 4- IOH 2 O. It is deliquescent, and decomposes 
gradually with formation of zinc sulphide. 

Ferrous fhiostiljphate, PeS 203 -{- tiHyO, forms green crystals easily 
soluble in water. A double salt, PeS 203 , 3 ]S'a 2 S 303 4 - 8HaO, was ob¬ 
tained by precipitating a mixed solution of ferrous iodide and sodium 
thiosulphate with alcohol. It foims bright-green crystals, soluble in 
water. 

Manganese thiosulphate, MnS 203 4 - tiHeO, is crystalline but un¬ 
stable. A pale, rose-coloured double salt, MnS 203 , 2 ]Sra 3 S 203 4 - 16 JB[ 30 , 
was obtained. 

The cobalt double salt, CoS 303 , 32 fa 3 S 203 4- ISHgO, forms a blue, 
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£rura-like mass, soluble in crater. Ko corresponding nickel salt could 
be prepared, tbougb a crystalline salt, !NiS303,62^^H3,3H20, 'was 
obtained. L. T. T. 

New Method of Preparing Anhydrous Aluminium Chloride. 
By C. P. Mabery (Her., 22, 2658).—The author finds that dry 
hydrogen chloride extracts the whole of the aluminium from 
an alloy of copper and aluminium without attacking the copper. 
The reaction is most energetic a little below a red heat. The alloys 
containing 15 to 40 per cent, of aluminium are best powdered, mixed 
with powdered charcoal (to prevent the fusion of the remaining 
copper), put into a graphite retort, and when heated just below a 
red heat a current of hydrogen chloride is passed through. The 
aluminium chloride distils over, and may be condensed in suitable 
vessels, the liberated hydrogen passing on. L. T. T. 

Alkali Aluminium Silicates. By A. Goroeu Zeii, Ki-yst Min., 
15 , 646, from Bull. soc. fran. min.^ 10 , 278).—On melting kaolin with 
alkali haloid salts in the presence of moist air, silicates are formed, 
having the composition AlR'SiOi. By melting kaolin with potassium 
carbonate or caustic potash at a dull-red heat, an amorphous salt, 
AlKSi04, is obtained, whilst at a more intense heat octahedra aiH? 
obtained, having the composition AhKaSiOfi, or else a more basic 
silicate also crystallising in the regular system. The sodium-com¬ 
pounds prepared in a similar way are always basic, and form doubly 
rehucting crystals. B. H. B. 

Mercuricobaltammonium Salts. By G. YoRTMANisr and E. 
Morgulis (Bpt., 22, 2044—2048).—When solutions of the mercuric 
double salts of cobaltammonium chlorides are treated with potnsh 
or soda, red precipitates are formed, which appear to he cobalt-ammo¬ 
nium chlorides, in which part of the hydrogen is replaced by varyiag 
proportions of the nnivalent radicles (HgCl) or (HgOH). 

Liifeucolalt salts. A solution of the salt CoifNHOiiOlcOHgOla, or 
a mixture of one paiHi by weight of luteocobalt chloride and three 
pai'ts of mercuric chlonde, when treated with 6 mols, of soda yields 
the salt Oo3NMHj{K(HgGl)b(HgOH)2Cl6; or with excess of soda, the 
salt CoaNiaHisi^HgOHjeCle. ^ Both compounds are bright-red, and 
decompose quickly when moist, slowly when dry. Eciual weights of 
luteocobalt chloride and mercuric chlondc with excess of soda yield 
a slightly more stable, red salt, Co3Nj®H3a(HgOH)4Cle. 

Fitrpureocohdtdecaviifie saltb. —1 mol. of pui'pureocobalt chloride, 
6 mols. of mercuric chloride, and 6 mols. of soda yield a dark-red, 
fiocculcnt salt, Co2Nif,H23(Hg01)i,(HgOH)2Clfi; with excess of soda, 
tlie salt Co3K,i23(HgOH)«Oh is fomed. 

Boseocohalfdecamine salts. —1 mol. of roseocohalt chloride, 6 mols. 
of mercuric chloride, and 6 mols. of soda yield a violet-red precipitate, 
CoaNioH24(HgOH)60]a; ^^ith excess of socla, a salt, 

Co2NioH24(HgOH)eOl4(OH)2, 

is formed. Both salts are very unstable. 
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TurpureoGohaltoctaiaine salts. —mol. of purpureocobaltoctamine 
cbloride, d mols. of mercuric cliloride, and 6 mols. of soda yield the 
salt. Co 2 N 6 Hia(Hsr 01 ) 4 (H^ 0 H) 4 Cl 6 ; with, excess of soda, the salt 
Go 2 NsB.i 6 (HgOH) 9 Cl 6 is formed. 

Equal weights of the cobalt and mercnric salts with excess of soda 
yield the salt Co 3 lNbHi 6 (HgOH)bCl 4 (OH) 2 . 

Eoseocobaltoctamine salts. —^Under like conditions as with the pur- 
pnreo-salts, the three salts, Co 2 N‘fiHi 6 (Hg 01 ) 6 (HgOH) 2 Ci 6 , 

Co2XsH«(HgOH)8Cl6, 

and Co 2 K^BHi 6 (HgOH)bCl 4 (OH) 2 , are formed. All three are Tiolet-red, 
and decompose at ordinary atmospheric temperatnre, as do also the 
corresponding pnrpnreo-componnds. L. T. T. 

Oobaltoctamine Salts. By Gr. Yoetmann and 0. Blasberg (Ber., 
22, 2648—2655).—^When cohalt nitrate, sulphate, or chloride is dis¬ 
solved in a small quantity of water and added to a mixtnre of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate, violet-red solutions are formed. If these 
are oxidised by a current of air, decamine salts are formed, but on 
evaporation these are decomposed, octamine salts crystallising out. 
The following salts are described:— 

0On(NH3)l0(NO3)2(CO3)2,2H3O. 

Co3(NH,)iafS04)3C03,4H30. 

C03(NH,)9fN0a)2(003)2,H30. 

C03(NHs)5(S04)2C03,4H30. 

C03(NH3)8S04(C0s)2,3H30.. 

Co2(NH3)sOl4CO,,2H.O. 

Co2(XH3)8Cl2(C03)2,H20. 

C02(NH3)8(N03)2(S04)2,2H20. 

0o3(NH3)8(lSr03)«,2H20. 

Co3(NH3)8(N03)3Cl4,4aO. 

003(NH3)8fN03)sl4,2H20. 

Ooa(NH3)9Br2(S04)2. 

C02(NH3)bI3(S04)3. 

CO3(NH3)j20l4,2H20. 

Co3(NH3)b(OR)2Cl4,2H20 . 

Co3(]SrH3)s(OH)2CJ4.2HgOb. 

C02(NH3)3(0H)2Cl4,PtCl4,H30. 


Action of Snlphnpous Acid on Oobaltammonixmi Salts. By 
G. ToBTnAXN and G. Magdeburg (Ber., 22, 2630—2637).—The 
authors have obtained the following compounds:— 

Co2(NH3)b(SOsAm)fi,10H2O .. Yellowish-brown needles. 

Co 2 (NH 3 )b(S 03 ) 6 Ba 3 , 7 H 20 .. Golden-yellow scales. 

Co 2 (!N'H 3 )t(S 03 ) 6 Ba 2 Am 3 , 7 H 20 . Golden-yellow scales. 

Co2(N"HC3)8fS03)6Co2^,36H30. Orange ciystals. 

Co3(NH3)b(S03)eCo3^,24H20 ... Orange crystals. 


Crystalline. 

Crystalline. 

Cherry red crystals. 
Long, thin needles. 
Dark I’ed, prismatic 
crystals. 
Crystalline. 


Brown scales. 

Dark green powder. 
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Ooj(NH,)i(SO,).(NH 3 )„Co.'‘. 8 H ,0 .. 

Co,(NH,)<.(SO,),CS0v^in).,4H,O. 

Co,(NHj)8SOi(SO,)40o*'‘,24HjO. 

Oo8(NHs)(im8)8(SOs'),Cl2,4H.O. 

Oo*rNH,),o(SOsNa)„2H,0. 

»Oo,(im>)io(SOs).Oo,«, 8 H ,0 . 

Co8(im,)io(S08).,3H>0. 

002 (N^H 3 ) io{ S 03)2012 . 

002 (]SrH 3 )l 2 (S 03 ) 20 l 2 , 6 H 20 . 


Orange powder. 
Yellowish-brown needles. 
Yellow’ crystalline pow der. 
Dark brown crystals 
Light brown cry>»tals. 
Brow nish-yellow pow der. 

Brown crystalline powider. 
Yellow needles. 


The authors consider that these salts show the existence of four 
series of salts. 


1 . Co2(NH3)6_, 2 ( 803 ) 3 . 2 Co2(hrH0e-i2(SOo).,(SO3B)3. 

3. 0o3(NH3)6„i2(SO3) (S03R)4. 4. 

L. T. T. 


New case of Isomorphism of Uraninm and Thorium. By 
0. Rammelsberg {Zeit. KrysL 15, 640—641; from Sitzher, 

prevss. Ahad. Wi^s ^ 1886, 603).—The author shows that the thorium 
sulphate described by Nordenskiold and others, and the uranium sul¬ 
phate hitherto regarded as rhombic, have a similar composition, 
namely:— 

(SOOaTh + 9HA 

(804)20 + 9 H 2 O. 

The crystals of tbe latter arc only seemingly ihombic in conse¬ 
quence of twin-formation; in reality they ai'C monosymmetric, like 
the thorium sulphate. Tlae axial ratios of tbe two minerals are: 
uranium sulphate, a : b : c = 0*697 :1: 0*6555, /d = 82® 11^; thorium 
sulphate, a : 6 : c = 0*698 : 1 : 0 658, == 81° 50'. B. H. B. 


Fluorine-compomids of Vanadium and its Analogues. By 
E. Petersen (/. 2 ^- Ohem, [2], 40 , 271—296; compare Abstr., 1889, 
107).—The following double salts of vanadium oxyfluorides and 
potassium fluoride have been obtained:— 

2 KE,VOPs, a white, crystalline precipitate, is obtained by adding a 
solution of potassium fluoride to one of vanadic acid in hydiofluoric 
acid; when dried over sulphuric acid, it becomes reddish-brown, and 
has the above formula. 

4 KP,Yp 5 ,VOP 3 separates as a white precipitate from the mother- 
liquor of the above salt. 

HP, 3 KP, 2 V 0 P 3 crystallises from a hot solution of either of the 
preceding salts in hydrofluoric acid in beautiful, colourless prisms, 
which lose very little weight at 100 ®. 

8 KP,V 0 P,,V 02 F is the white, crystalline residue left when the 
precipitate obtained by adding a solution of vanadium pentoxide in 
hydrofluoric acid to a solution of potassium fluoride is treated w-uth 
wrater at the ordinary temperature; if hot water is used and the 
solution is poured into a hot solution of potassium fluoride, a ciystal- 
line precipitate is obtained, of uncertain composition, but approaching 

* Probably Kunzel’s pentamiiiedicobaltio sulphite. 
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tlie formnla 4KF,V0F3.V02F: or if the first-mentioned precipitate is 
heated with water for some minutes, a salt having nearly the com¬ 
position VOF^jYOjF is obtained. 

2 KF,V 02 F separates from a warm solution of vanadium pentoxide 
in hydrofluoric acid when it is nearly neutralised with pota«isium 
hydroxide. It crystallises in yellow, six-sided, tinneated prisms. 
When recrystallised from water, it yields the salt 3KF,2Y02F. 

3 E[F,9XH4F,5 YOFi. obtained by adding ammonium fluoride in 
slight excess to the solution of vanadium pentoxide in hydrofluoric 
acid, crystallises in large, colourless, four-sided prisms. 

3 ]SrH4F,YO 2 F crystallises from a solution of vanadium pentoxide in 
hydrofluoidc acid when it is nearly neutralised with ammonia. The 
crystallography of the salt is given. 

HF, 7 NH 4 F,iYO 2 F separates in white crystals from the solution 
of the last-named salt in warm water. 

2 Nb 205 , 3 KFj 5 H 20 is obtained by melting niobium pentoxide (1 part) 
with potassinm flnoride (3 25 parts) and treating the melt with water, 
when the salt remains undissolved as a crystalline powder. 

!K’b 205 .ElF, 3 Ha 0 is a prismatic, crystalline powder, obtained by 
fusing niobium pentoxide (1 part) with potassium fluoride (1*3—1*5 
parts). 

The author reviews the work already done on the vanadium double 
fluondes, and concludes his paper with the following directions 
tor extracting vanadic acid from the finery slag of Taherg:—300 
grama of the finely-powdered slag is mixed with 400 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid Tsp, gr. I'lS) and shaken. After 24 hours, water is added 
to make the hulk up to litres, and the whole filtered thi'ough linen. 
Iron is then added, and, after the evolution of hydrogen has ceased, 
sodium acetate until the liquid is reddish-brown; finally, acetic acid and 
sodium phosphate are added until all iron, chromium, aluminium, and 
vanadium are precipitated as phosphates. The precipitate is mixed 
with sodium carbonate (0*5 part) and heated on an iron plate for 
^ —Jhour; the mass is ti*eated with water, hydrochloric acid added 
to nearly neutralise the solution, which is then heated, filtered, and 
made acid with acetic acid; solid ammonium chlonde is now added, 
when a red, crystalline ammonium vanadate, (NH 4 ) 30 , 2 V 20 ;>, 4 Ha 0 , 
sepaj'ates; this is heated and the residual vanadium oxide treated with 
hot nitnc acid at 110—120°, and converted into ammonium mota- 
vanadate by evaporating off the nitric acid, dissolving in ammonia, and 
crystallising; pnre vanadic acid is obtained from this salt by igniting 
and rei)eating the nitric acid treatment. A. G. J3. 

Vapottr-density of Antimony Pentachloride. By R. ArschAtz 
and N. P. Evans (AwwaZe??, 253,95—105).—^By means of a modification 
of La Coste’s apparatus, the authors have attempted to determine the 
density of the vapour of antimony pentachloride under reduced 
pressure. As antimony trichloride boils at 143—144° under 70 mm. 
pressure and antimony pentachloride boils at 102—108° under 68 mm. 
pressure, the determinations were made under 58 mm. pressure at a 
temperature of 218°. The mean of four determinations gave the 
value 10, the theoretical density being 10*33. It was impossible to 
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exclude all traces of moisture from the apparatus and avoid the 
formation of minute qnantities of the xnonoh jdrate of antimony penta- 
chloride, W. C. W. 

Atomic Weight of Palladium. By B. H. Keiser (Amer. Ghe^n. 
J., 11, 398—403).—Attempts were at first made to use the double 
chlorides of palladium w ith ammonium and with sodium, hut they 
had to be abandoned, as these compounds contain water, from which 
it is almost impossible to completely free them; moreover, the 
dried salts are very hygroscopic, and absorb water rapidly while 
being weighed. 

Finally," the yellow, crystalline palladiodiammoninm chloride, 
PdN 2 HbCl 2 , was nsed; this is formed whenever hydrochloric acid is 
added to a solution of palladium chloride in excess of ammonia; it is 
a stable compound, and can be obtained very pure. It contains no 
water of crystallisation, can be dried completely, and is not hygro- 
bcopic. When heated in a current of pure hydrogen, the colour 
changes from yellow to black, hydrogen being absorhed, and metallic 
palladium and ammonium chloride formed. On raising the tempera¬ 
ture, the ammonium chloride volatilises, and spongy palladium is left 
behind; this is cooled below a red heat in a curreuD of hydrogen, and 
then the hydrogen is displaced by air; in this way the occlusion of 
hydiugen is prevented. The weight of palladium obtained from a 
known weight of the chloride is thus ascertained, and from this the 
atomic weight of palladium is calculated, assuming IT = 14*01, 
H = I, Cl = 35*37. Two seiies of experiments were made; the 
palladammonium chloride used in the second scries was prepared 
from the metallic palladium ohtamed in the first. The results give 
us mean value Pd = 106*35:— 

Atomic weight. 

Seiies. Bxpeximexits. Mean. Maximum. Minimum. 

I. 11 106*352 106*459 106*292 

II. 8 106*350 106*455 106*286 

0. F. B. 

Rutheniim Potassium Nitrites. By A. Jolt and M. YtzEs 
{Oompt, rend., 109, 067—670; compare Abstr., 1889, p. 352).—^If 
intheninm chloride is added to a boiling solution of potassium 
nitrite until the precipitate which forms at first is redissolved, and 
the liquid is concentrated and allowed to cool, it deposits dichroic, 
orange-red, monocliiiic prisms of 90® 10'. They are very soluble in 
water, can he purified by repeated recrystallisation without under¬ 
going alteration, and have the composition Ru 202 (N 205 ) 4 | 4 KN 0 j| or 
RuA(N0)2,(N203)2,4K:N0,. 

When the potassium nitrite is in excess, and prolonged ebullition is 
avoided, a pale-yellow, crystalline precipitate is obtained of the 
composition ErU202,(lT208)a,8KN0a orRu30a(NO)2,hra08,8KN08- Sepa¬ 
ration of the ruthenium is never complete, and the mother-liquor, ou 
concentration, yields crystals of the fii^t compound. The second salt 
is converted into the first by prolonged ebullition with water, and the 
reverse change is effected by the addition of potassium nitrite. At a 

VOL. LVlIl. 6 
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low temperature, fclie secoad salt crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 O, Other 
double nitrites seem to be formed, but are relatively very unslable* 

If the double nitrites are heated with ammonium chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, only part of the nitrogen is evolved and one atom 
of the nitro^n remains in combination with each atom of ruthenium. 
The solution wh n concentrated yields the potassium imthenium 
nitrosochloride previous! 7 described (loc. dt). _ 

No compound w'as obtained corresponding with that to which 
Claus attributes the formula Eiu(N 02 )sj 3 K 3 Sr 02 . 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Glaserite firom Donglashall. By H. BiiCKiirG {Zdt Kryst Min,^ 
15, 561—575).—In the astrakanite (bloedite) of Douglashall, crystals 
of potassium sodium sulphate have recently been found. The 
cryi^als vary from 5 to 20 mm. in length. They have a hardness of 
2f to 3, and a sp. gr. of 2*650 to 2*666, the differences being due to 
small incluMons of rock-salt. The crystals belong to the hexagonal 
system, the axial ratio being u ; c = 1: 1*2879. These samples of 
crystals, easily solnble in water, gave on analysis the following 
results;— 


K^4- 

iras304. 

MgSO«. 

K’.OL 

Insol. 

"Kfl and low. Total. 

L 66-5 

22-0 

— 

10-1 

0-4 

1-0 

100 0 

n. 67‘3 

18-2 

— 

11-6 

— 

2-9 100-0 

IIL 58-7 

19-5 

3-4 

14-4 

0-1 

3-9 

100-0 


The author also gives crystallographical descriptions of bloedite, 
kainite, and boracite from the same locality. B. H. B. 

Atelestite teom Scbneeberg, in Saxony. By K. Brrsz (ZeiL 
Krifsf.Min,^ 15, 62o—627).—A specimen of this rare mineral from 
the Nenhilfe mine, at Schneeherg, gave on analysis results corre¬ 
sponding with the formula As 305 , 3 Bi 203 , 2 B[ 20 . The axial ratio was 
calculated by G. v. Hath to be u : 6 : c = 0*869 : 1: 1*822, = 

110 ° 30 ' 5 whilst the author finds that it is 

a : 5 : c = 0*92974 :1 : 1*61227. /3 = 110° 25'. 

The hardness is 3f, and the sp. gr. 6*4. B. H. B. 

Artificial Preparation of WoUastonite. By A. GoKaBU (Zdt 
Kryst. 16, 646; from BtdL Soc. /ran. min,, 10, 271).—One 
equivalent of OaCb melted with one equivalent of precipitated 
silica, in the presence of steam, ^ 7 es CaSiOa, whilst two equivalents 
of the former give C^Si 04 , which, however, cannot be isolated in 
distinct crystals. With a larger excess of calcium chloride, the 
compound OaoOhSiOa is obtained in rhombic crystals and pseudo- 
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hexagonal tablets, whose composition is probably Ca 20 l 2 Si 03 . If 
1 gram of SiOe, 15 grams of CaOla, and 8 grams of IN'aCl are melted 
for half an hour in a current of moist air there is obtained, besides 
small quantities of the chlorides mentioned above and of tridymite, 
long prisms of wollastonite exhibiting the optical properties of the 
natni^ mineral. B. H. B. 

Anorthite and Enstatite. By K. v. Ohboustschoi'e' (Z&it Knjsf, 
Min,, 15, 649; from Bull, Boo, fra/n, mm., 10, 329).—The olivine 
inclusions in the basalt of Wingendorf, in Silesia, contain anorthite 
(I) and almost colourless enstatite (II). Both minerals were isolated 
and analysed with the following results:— 

SiO*. AljOa- Ee 203 . FeO. MgO. OaO. Na^O. K; 20 . Ignition. Total. 

L 44*68 35*32 0*41 — 1*13 17*45 1*33 0*45 0*33 101*10 

^ ' 

n, 56*96 0*79 — 3*11 33*65 4*32 traces 0*26 99*09 

B. H. B. 

Minerals from Fiskemas, in Greenland. By K Y. IJssiiig 
KrysL Min., 15, 596—615).—1. Bapphinne ,—The sapphirine- 
bearing rock belongs to the crystalline schist series. The sapphirine 
occurs in blue, tabular crystals, with distinct pleochroism. The axial 
ratio is calculated to be a : 6 ; c = 0*65 : 1 ; 0*93 . = 79** 30'. The 

hardness of sapphirine is 7i^ and its sp. gr. is 3*486. Analysis gave 
the following results;— 

SiOj. AljOj. Fe^Og. FeO- MgO. Ignition. TotaL 

12*83 65*29 0*93 0*66 1978 0*31 99*79 

Formula: MggAluSisOsr. 

2. Kornerupine .—This was described as a new mineral by Lorenzen. 
No crystaUographicai and optical examination has hitherto been 
made. The mineral belongs to the rhombic system, the axial ratio 
being a : 5 = 0*854 : 1 . Its formula is MgAUSiOg. It is perhaps 
identical with the prismatine of Sauer. 

3. Qe&rite ,—^This mineral is found at Fiskemas in colourless 
grains or short prisms, having a hardness of 5*5 and asp. gr. of 3*100. 
Analysis gave the following results:— 

SiOj. AlgOg. F 03 O 3 . FeO. MgO. Na^O. HgO. Total, 

46*18 21*78 0*44 2*77 25*05 2*30 1*37 99*89 

Formula: (NaH)*Si 03 , 6 MgSi 03 , 2 A 1 . 0 s. This variety of gedrite 
differs from all other rhombic amphiboles by its high percentage of 
alumina. 

4. Bargasite .—This mouosymmetrio hornblende occurs in small, 
iranspareut grains, hayixig a sp. gr. of 3*064, and giving on 
analysis— 

SiOg. AljOg. CrgOg. FeO. OaO. MgO. Ignition. Total. 

46*79 15-36 0*69 2*38 13*11 2017 2*1^ 100*63 

B. H. B. 
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Aruiflclal Payalite. By A. Pirket (Zeif. KrysL Min,, 15, 
652—^653; from Ann, 8oo. geoL Belg., 14, 196).—A slag from the 
Oagree iron-works analysed by the anthor gave the following 
rebnlts:— 

SiOjs. FeO. FejOg. MnO. S. P. Total. 

28*00 62 00 9‘30 0*97 0*14 0*50 100*91 

The hardness is 6, and the sp. gr. 4*212. B. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Tetrabromides of DiallyL By G. Cumici^n and P. AjmERLnri 
(Ber., 22, 2497—2500).—^A small quantity of an oily bromide, 
CsHioBr^, is formed in preparing diallyl tetrabromide (m. p. 63°) by 
treating the hydrocarbon with bromine; when the crude product is 
crystallised from alcohol, the liquid bromide remains in solution. It 
boils at 135 —140® (about 8 mm.) with slight decomposition, and its 
molecular weighty determined by Baoult’s method in benzene solu¬ 
tion, was found to be 325 as the average of two experiments. 

P. S. K. 

7 -Pen 1 yleneglycol and its Anhydride (Tetrahydromethyl- 
fai^oran). By A Lirr (Ber., 22, 2567—^2573).— 7 -Pentyleneglycol 
(Preer and Perkin, Trans., 1887, 836) mixes in all proportions with 
water, alcohol, and chloroform, is rather sparingly soluble in ether in 
presence of moisture, and is insoluble in light petroleum. At —18®, it 
is quite viscid. It boils at 219—^220° (under 713mm. pressure), and 
does not decompose at 236°. Sp. gr. = 1*0003 at 0 ° (water at 0° = 1). 
When heated -with 35—40 per cent, hydrobromic acid for one hour at 
100®, the anhydride is formed; this boils at 77—79°; sp. gr. = 0*8748 
at 0° (water at 0® = 1 ), It is not changed when heated with water 
at 200—210®. Ammonia is also without action on it at 200°. 

<i-Penfylene dihrmiide, CHBrMe* 0 ft* 0 H 2 *CH 2 Br, is obtained hy 
heating l5ie glycol or the anhydride -with 3 to 4 parts of fuming hydro- 
bromic acid for three hours at 100°. It boils at 200—202® -with partial 
decomposition, is insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and carbon bisulphide. I?". H. M. 

Action of Lead Peroxide on Organic Substances in Alkaline 
Solution. By M. Glaser and T. Morawski {MonaUlu, 10, 578— 
584).—-When a mixture of glycerol (2 grams), sodium or potassium 
iiydroxide (5—^10 grams), and lead peroxide (25 grams) contained in 
\^'ater (100 c.c.) is gently heated, a vigorous evolution of hydrogen 
occurs, sodium or potassi-um formate being simultaneously formed, 
according to the equation CsHsOa + 30 = £[2 + 3H*OOOH. 
About 97 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of formic acid is 
produced. 

Under somewhat similar circumstances ethylene glycol also yields 
hydrogen and formic acid (yield about 60 per cent.), O 2 H 6 O 2 + 20 = 
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H 2 + 2 CH 3 O 2 . The authors intend to study the behaviour of lead 
peroxide with poljhydric alcohols in alkaline solution. 

G. T. M. 

Action of Ammoxdacal Cnpric Oxide on Carbon Compounds. 
By 0. Vincent and Dclachanal (jOonvpL rend., 109, 615—616).— 
Pure sorbite is completely precipitated by ammoniacal cupric oxide, 
and hence cannot be separated from mannitol by means of this reagent 
(compare Guignet, Abstr., 1889,1133). C. H. B. 

Action of Caprammoninm Sulpliate on Sorbite. By 
0. E. Guiunet (Compt. rend., 109,645).—Cuprammonium sulphate un¬ 
doubtedly precipitates sorbite (preceding abstract), but it precipi¬ 
tates mannitol more rapidly, and by fractional precipitation the author 
has been able repeatedly to separate pure mannitol from liquids which 
also contained sorbite. C. H. B. 

Sorbite. By C. Vincent and Dbdachanal (0<nnpt rend., 109, 
676—679).—Sorbite exists in the £niit of all the rosacese, and espe¬ 
cially in pears, cherries, and plums, which contain 0*7 to 0 8 per cent. 

When heated with concentrated hydriodic acid, it yields )3-liexyl 
iodide, which boils at 167° under a pressure of 753 mm. 5 -when heated 
with alcoholic potash, it yields ^-hexylene, boiling at 68*5 under a 
pressure of 735 mm., and acetic and butyric acids when oxidised. 
90 c.c. of water and 35 grams of red phosphorus were gradually 
mixed with 150 grams of iodine in a capacious retoi^b, 60 grams of 
crystallised sorbite was added, and the mixture gently heated. An 
energetic reaction took place, and ^-hexyl iodide was obtained in 
almost theoretical quantity, no resinous products being formed. 

Mannitol yields the same ^-hexyl iodide when treated with hydriodic 
acid. 

When heated with acetic anhydride and a small quantity of zinc 
chloride, soibite yields a hexacetate, 06 H 8 ( 0 Ac) 6 , which is obtained 
as a very thick, colourless syrup, on washing the crude product with 
water, dissolving in ether, and evaporating the filtered ethereal solu¬ 
tions. 

It follows from these i*osults that the constitution of anhydrous 
sorbite is 06H8(0H)6. C. H. B 

Transformatioii of Cane Sugar Jnto Dextrose. By J. Book 
--^Ghem. Oentr., 1889, ii, 30, from Oster-^ungar. Zeit. Zuiher. Iml. 

Andto., 18, 194),—Cherries wliich had been preserved by heating 
>^ith a hot concentiated solution of cane-sugar, and which had 
/^kept perfectly sound during the winter, were allowed to remain for 
four or five days in a loosely covered dish, when it was found that 
they were coated with a white, crystalline mass, which, after separation 
and recrystalUsation, proved to be dextrose. Levulose was not 
found. The exact circumstances under which this change took place 
could not be determined. J, W. L, 

BafObuose. By Beethblot (Oompi. rend,, 109, 548—550).—^The 
ordinary crystals of raffinose generally regarded as having the 
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composition CisHjaOis 4- 5 H 2 O, but laffinose from cotton seed sepa¬ 
rates from dilute alcohol in the form of a symp, which gradually 
solidifies to lamellar crystals which contain 6 mols. HsO and are 
different from the ordinary crystals. The rotatory power of their 
solution is, however, the same as that of a solution of the ordinary 
ciTstals. 

The author confirms Tollens’ observation, that good beer yeast fer¬ 
ments raffinose completely, but that weak yeast ferments only about 
one-third even after 48 hours, although during the same time it will 
completely ferment saccharose and glucose. It seems most probable 
that under these conditions raffinose splits up into glucose, which 
ferments, and either a saccharose which has a small reducing power 
like lactose, or a mixture of two glucoses only one of which has 
reducing power. 0. H. B. 

Fermentation of Baffinose by Beer Yeast. By D. Loiseau 
(CompL remhf 109, 614—615).—^In a sealed paper, dated March 5th, 
1888, the author described the following results. Baffinose is com¬ 
pletely fermented by low beer yeast, but with high beer yeast only 
about one-third of the total possible alcohol is formed, whilst the 
solution has a reducing power equivalent to that of a quantity of 
glucose., equivalent to the amount of raffinose which has been fer¬ 
mented. It is probable that 2 mols. of raffinose are converted into 
1 mol. of Issvogyrate glucose, which always ferments, and twice the 
quantity of a dextrogyrate compound which is not fermented by high 
yeast. Prolonged contact with acids converts this compound into 
glucose, which is completely fermented by both forms of yeast. 

This difference in behaviour with raffinose may be used as a means 
of distingnisbing between high and low yeast (compare Berthelot, 
pi*eceding abstract). 0. H. B. 

Lactose. By E. W. T. Jojtes {Analyst^ 14, 81—83).—Having 
obtained some very pure crystallised lactose, the author has rodeier- 
mined the specific rotatory power and cupric reduction. For a solu¬ 
tion of 6 grams of the crystals, CiiHjsOn + H 2 O, in 100 c.c., pir- 
pai*ed hot, of sp. gr. 1018*6 at 15*5°, the values obtained arc 


For CjiHijOn + TCnO. For OioHnjOjj. 

lajj = 57-5" 60-6" 

[c]d = 51-9 64*6 

CuO X 0*5723 = CiiHaOu. 

OuO X 0*6024 = CisHaaOxi + H^O. 

The determinations were made by O’SuUi'van’s method, the cuprous 
oxide being converted into cupiio oxide by careful ignitiou and 
weighed. 

Lactose is not affected optically, or in reducing power, by heating 
with citric acid, whilst cane sugar is completely inverted. The 
crystals do not lose their water by 24 hours* heating in a water-oven, 
hut if dissolved in water and re-dried, the anhydrous sug^r is obtained 
in a few hours. It. j, 
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Methylliydraziiie. By Gr. v. Bruniktg (AnnaUn, 253, 5—^14).— 
la order to prepare metliylhydrazine, nitrosometlaylcarbamide, 
NO* 2 TMe*CONH 2 , is first obtained by adding the tbeoretical quantity of 
solid sodinm nitiif e to a solution of metbylcarbamide nitrate mixed witb 
powdered ice. Not more than 50 grams of metbylcarbamide nitrate 
sboold be used in each operation. The nitroso-compound forms small, 
yellow, crystalline plates, and melts at 123—^124° with decomposition. 
It is soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether. The aqueous solution 
is decomposed by prolonged boiling. Methylhyd/razine is prepared by 
adding ziac-dust (4 parts) in small quantities to the nitroso-compound 
suspended in water (6 parts) and acetic acid (2J parts); the tempe- 
latare of the mixture must be kept between 5® and 15", and the 
operation lasts two to three hoars. The product is filtered; the 
filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, concentrated, and the thick 
liquid boiled with 3 parts of strong hydrochloric acid for 12 hours 
in a flask provided with a reflux condenser, in order to decompose the 
carbamide; the well-cooled liquid is then mixed with an excess of 
sodium hydroxide, and distilled in a current of steam, the distilla¬ 
tion being stopped as soon as the distillate ceases to reduce Fehling^s 
solution. The distillate consists of an aqueous solution of methyl- 
hydrazine, ammonia, and mefhylamine. The latter compounds are 
removed by boiling the solution briskly for eight hours in a flask with 
a reflux condenser. The methylhydrazine is converted into the acid 
sulphate, which is deposited on the addition of absolute alcohol to the 
concentrated solution. The free base is obtained by decomposing a 
concentrated solution of the sulphate with sodium hydroxide, ^e 
last traces of water are removed by treating the base with barium 
oxide in sealed tubes at 100°. Methylhydrazine, NHMe'NH 2 , is a 
colourless, mobile liquid, fuming in damp air. It boils at 87° (745 mm.), 
and is miscible in all proportions with water, alcohol, and ether. It 
sti*ongly reduces Fehling’s solution at the ordinary temperature, and 
attacks cork, caoutchouc, and the skin. The add sulphate^ 
N 3 E[jMe,HaS 04 , forms long white needles. It melts at 189*6°, and 
decomposes at 182°. Unlike the normal sulphate, it is insoluble in 
alcohol. The hydrocJdoride is precipitated from its alcoholic solution 
by ether. The oxalate is soluble in warm alcohol. The picrate is 
deposited from alcohol in yellow, needle-shaped crystals, and melts at 
162° with decomposition. Meihyhemioaarhaaidet NH 8 * 00 *N 2 H»Me, 
prepared by the action of potassium cyanate on methylhydrazine 
sulphate, mystiallises in prismatic plates, and melts at 113°. It is 
freely soluble in water and alcohol. 

NHPh*OS'N 2 H 2 Me, is formed by the action of phenylthiocarhimide on 
an aqueous solution of methylhydrazine. This compound is soluble 
in water and alcohol, and melts at 143°; the aqueous solution is 
decomposed by mineoE^I acids. N^HMeBza, 

is freely soluble in alcohol and in dilute alkalis; it melts at 143^ and 
crystaUises in colourless needles. Methylpicrazide^ 
is formed when an alcoholic solution of picryl chloride is added to a 
eolation of the base. It crystallises in yellow plates, melts at 171° 
wibh decomposition, and is lively soluble in alcohol and ether. 

melts at 281°, but 
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it begins to sublime about 160®. It is soluble in alcobol, and reduces 
Fehling’s solution when gently warmed. The wi^roso-deiuvative 
crystallises in plates, and meltb at 147® with decomposition. 

W. C. W. 

Action of Metbylhydrazine on Dialdehydes and Diketones. 
By K. Kohlracsoh (Annalen, 253, 15—24).—Methylphenylhydr- 
azine reacts with benzile at 100°, yielding bemileitietJiylph&ujlhydrazoHe, 
COPh'CPhIN'XMePh, a crystalline substance freely soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and light peti*oleum. It melts at 55—56®, and is completely 
decomposed at 200°; it is also decomposed by strong hydrochloric 
acid at the ordinary temperature. Beiizilemethylphenylosiizmie, 
O^Ph f(N-jSrArePh) 2 , is formed when a mixture of benzile (1 mol.) and 
methylphenylhydrazine (2J mols.) is heated at 120®; the crude 
product is ti*eated with hot dilute sulphuric acid to remove the excess 
of base, and the red, crystalline mass w'hich is deposited when the 
mixture cools is purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. The pure 
substance forms yellow needles soluble in ether and acetone, melts at 
17y—18U®, and is decomposed at 220®; it is not readily attacked by 
strong hydi*ochloric acid. 

GlyoxaluiethylpTienyl tsazone^ 0S»(N-NMePh)2, is deposited as a 
yellow precipitate, wiien an aqueous solution of glyoxal is added to 
an acetic acid solution of methylphenylhydrazine. It melts at 
217—218®, and is completely decomposed at 250°. This osazone does 
not give a characteristic coloration with ferric chloride. 

Benziiiflacetonemeihylphemjlhydmsom^ OHAo‘OPh;N’*NMePh, is 
freely soluble in ether. It melts at 103—^104°, and begins to decom¬ 
pose at 210°, l\2t\S'-Methylphenylaeetyliiidole is formed when 
methylphenylhydrazone is fused with zinc chloride. The indole 
melts at 136°, and dissolves freely in glacial acetic acid. It is decom- 
pooed by strong hydrochloric acid at 100°, yielding Degen’s 
i'.2-methylphenylindole (Abstr., 1887, 149). 

AcutyhiciitonemethylpheHylhydrasinei CH 2 Ac'CMeIlT*MePh, is a 
yellow oil which can he distilled in a vacuum without decomposition. 
The compound formed by the action of methylphenylhydrazine on 
an excess of aeetonylacetone could not be isohited, as it undergoes 
spontaneous decomposition, losing a molecule of water, and changing 
into the meth 3 'lphenylamidodimethjlpyrroline described by Kuorr 
(Abbtr., 1887, 276). 

AcefonylticetnnemethyJpJieiiyldUiydrazone, C 2 Fi(CMeINMePh) 2 , is 
deposited in the form of an oil, which slowly crystallises when an 
aqueous solution of aeetonylacetone is added to excess of nietliyl- 
phenylhydiuzine^ dissolved in acetic acid. The crystals molt at 
143—^144°, and disbolve in alcohol, ether, benzene, and light pcti'oleiim* 
The dihydiazone dissolves also in hydrochloric acid; when this solu¬ 
tion is heated, the preceding pyrroline-compound appears to be 
foiTued. W, 0. W. 

Derivatives of DicMoromaleiiiiide, By G. Oiamician and P. 
SitiBEiBr (Bei\f 22, 2490—2497).—Ghloranilidomaleimide (in. p. 
195—196'*) is decomposed when heated above its melting point; it is 
soluble in ether and hot alcohol, but only sparingly in boiling m ater. 
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It dissolves in liofc dilute sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, 
and in alcoholic solutions dimethylaniline produces a reddish-brown 
coloration. 

Ghhramidonialdmule, C4C102(2^Hg)!Nrir, is obtained in small 
quantity when dichloromaleimide is heated under pressure with 
excess of alcoholic ammonia. It ciystallises from water in golden 
needles, melts at 220 ®, and is soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble 
in benzene. It dissolves in alkalis with a yellow coloration, but the 
solution becomes colourless on heating. 

JDicliloromaleamic acidy COOH'CiCVCO'lTHa + H 2 O, prepared by 
heating dichloromaleimide (8 gi*ams) with ammonia (80 c.c.) in sealed 
tubes, separates from water in crystalline aggregates, melts at 176® 
with decomposition, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, and warm water, 
but insoluble in benzene. The silver salt^ G 4 nGl 2 NOjAg 2 , crystallises 
in colourless needles, and explodes when heated. 

An orange-red compound, Ci 6 Hi 3 N ,02 or Gi 6 HiaN 502 , separates in 
crystals when dichloromaleimide is heated with phenylhydrazine in 
alcoholic solution. This substance crystallises from boiling acetone 
or glacial acetic acid in orange-red needles, melts at 269—271° with 
decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in most ordinary solvents. 
It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with an intense red 
coloration, and on adding water an orange-red, flocculent substance is 
precipitated. E*. S. K. 

Thioaldehydes. By B. Baumann and B. Fkomm (Ber., 22,2GOO— 
2609).—^/8-Tritliioaldehyde (Klinger, Abstr., 1879, 720) is formed 
when hydrogen sulphide is passed through a mixture of aldehyde 
(1 part) with alcohol previously saturated with hydrogen chloride 
(3 parts) ; crystals soon separate, and the whole becomes solid. The 
product is washed with water and crystallised from alcohol, from 
which it separates in long needles melting at 125—126®. A small 
amount of «-trithioaldehyde, melting at 101 — 102 ®, is also formed, as 
well as a fow crystals of a substance melting at 76®, possibly Marck- 
wald’s 7 -derivative (Abstr., 1886, 865). 

a-Trithioaldehyde is obtained as the chief product when equal parts 
of aldehyde, water, and strong hydrochloric acid ai’e used. It crystal¬ 
lises from acetone in splendid prisms an inch long. The ^-compound 
is also formed. 

j 8 -Thiobenzaldehyde and 7 -thiobenzaldehyde are formed when hydro¬ 
gen sulphide is passed through a mixture of benzaldeliyde and alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride. The px*oduct is boiled with benzene until almost 
au is dissolved; on cooling, the j 8 -compound separates in crystals 
having the composition 3G 7 H 6 S + CsHb (Rot O^H^S 4- OeH®, Klinger) ; 
this gives up all the benzene at 160®, and a portion when kept at the 
ordinary temperature for a long time, 

^•Tldohenzaldehydey ciystallises from benzene in small, 

pointed needles melting at 166—^167°. The ciystals contain no 
benzene of crystallisation. When the solution in benzene is treated 
with iodine, the whole solidifies after some time, being converted into 
the ) 8 -derivative. 

When at. or jS-trithioaldehyde is oxidised with potassium perman- 
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ganate, they both give as eiid-prodact a trisuljpJbone^ O^iSzO^, 
together witib products containing less oxygen (compare Guareschi, 
Abstr., ISS-i, 294). This forms slender needles, softens at 340°, 
becoming yellow, and sublimes at a higher temperature without melt¬ 
ing. It is almost insoluble in water, very sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, more soluble in hot acetic acid; it 
also dissolves readily in strong nitric or sulphuric acid, but is pre¬ 
cipitated by water. Alkalis dissolve it readily, and it can be crystal¬ 
lised from ammonia and alkaline carbonates. The constitution of 

triihioaldehyde snlphone is When an 

alcoholic alkaline solution of the substance is treated with methyl 
iodide, the compound OoHisSsOe, melting at 302°, is formed. In a 
similar manner, ethyl-, allyl-, and benzyl-groups may be added. 

K H. M. 


TMo-derlyatives of Ketones. By E. Baumann and B. Ebomm 
(Ber., 22, 2-592—^2599; compare Abstr., 1889, 862).— TJiioacetone 
OSMe 2 , is formed as a readily volatile oil in the preparation of tri- 
thioacetone and tetrathioacetone (loc, c*A), but was not isolated owing 
to its instabiliiy and the difficully of separating it from trithioacetone. 
It is also produced, together with ethyl sulphide and other sulphur- 
derivatives, when acetone-ethylmercaptole, OMe 2 (SBt)a, is heated 
above 1TO“. Owing to the very unpleasant odour of the compound, 
which is stronger than that of any other known substance, the 
hmallest traces of it being sufficient to infect whole districts, the study 
of the compound was not continued. 

Trithioacetone is decomposed by strong nitric acid with explosive 
violence. , 

A further examination of the sulphone obtained by oxidising tri¬ 
thioacetone with potassium permanganate (foe. oit)^ showed that this 
could be separate by ciystallisation from alcohol into two substances. 
The more sparingly soluble compound, tnacetomtrisulphone^ OgHiaSBOe, 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in slender needles which melt at 
302° (uncorr.), and 
pound, 

208°. 


snhlime readily. The more readily soluble com- 
is probably trithiocuietmedisulphom; it melts at 


Acetonetrisulphone is not changed by adds and alkab’s; it dis¬ 
solves in strong acids, and is precipitated by water unchanged. 
Boiling fuming nitric add has no action on it. Its constitution Is 

The compound OgHjeSsO. dissolves in bromine, yielding szi nn<)table 
bromine-derivative, wbidb readily decomposes with evolution of hy¬ 
drogen bromide. When gently heated with fuming nitric n/>id , 
the compound is oxidised witti formation of much eulphniio 

Rcohably the substance has the constifcaiaan S<Q^®^[gQ'> 0 Me 2 . 

k H. M. 


The rntrodnetion of Aoid Eadioles into Ketone 
ByL. {BuU, Soe. [S], 1,496—510; compare Abstr., 
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1888, 666, 671, 676, and 1889, 584, 619, 850).—A resume of tlie 
author’s already published work on this subject, concluding with a 
discussion as to the theoiy of the reactions. T. G. N. 

Substituted Acrylic and Propiolic Acids. By 0. P. Mabekt 
and A. W. Smith (Be?%, 22, 2669—2660).—^When a/J-dichloraciylio 
acid is dissolved in carbon bisulphide, and chlorine passed through 
the solution whilst it is exposed to sunlight, ietrachloropropionic 
O 3 H 0 l 4 *GOOH, gradually crystallises out. It forms large, rhombic 
prisms, is soluble in* carbon bisulphide, chlorofoim, and water, and 
melts at 76°. Its barium salt crystallises in prisms ; its calcium salt 
in needles; its potassium salt in plates. Its silver salt is very un¬ 
stable. 

When «)3-dichloracrylic acid is heated with hydrobromic acid in 
closed tubes at 110—120°, bromodichloropropiouic add is formed. It is 
soluble in water and boiling carbon bisulphide, crystallises in prisms, 
and melts at 75—76°. 

When an aqueous solution of bromopropiolic acid is mixed with 
hypochlorous acid and left in the dark, chlcnrohrcmihydroxyacryUc add, 
03 ( 0 H)ClBr' 000 H, is formed. It is easily soluble in boiling water, 
is crystalline, and melts at 104—105°. Its silver salt is soluble in 
nitric acid, and is very unstable in aqueous solution, L. T. T. 


Action of Fhosphoros PentacMoride on Chloralide. Tetru- 
cblorethylidene Txlchlorolactate. By B. ANSCHiJTz and A. R. 
Baslam (Annalen, 253,121—131).—^The compound of the composi- 
tion OsHChOs, which the authors obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentaohloride on chloralide (Abstr., 1887, 915), proves to be 
the tetrachlorethylidene trichlorolactate. It boils at 276° without 
decomposition. Methyl and ethyl alcohol act on this compound at 
the ordinary temperature, yielding hydrogen chloride and the ethyl 
or methyl salts of trichloracetic and triclxlorolactio acids. Normal 
propyl and isobutyl alcohols act loss energetically than ethyl alcohol. 
Normal propyl frichlorolactate boils at 115—^117°nnder 12 mm. pressure, 
and at 248—250° under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. Its 
sp. gr. at 20°, compared with water at 4°, is 1*51628. Isobutyl tri- 
ehlorolactate boils at 111—112° under 12 mm. pressure, and at 
236—^238° under the normal atmospheric pressure. Its sp, gr. at 20° 
is 1*53216. The chloride is slowly decomposed by water, yielding 
trichloracetic and trichlorolactic acids. These results indicab that 


the constitution of the ohloiide is represented by the formula 
001»-C(0H) 

0. W. 


Derivatives of Ethyl Acetoacetate. By R. Schokbrodt 
{ArmaJm, 263, 168—205).—^Eihyl monochloracetoacetate is formed 
by passing chlorine into ethyl copracetoacetate suspended in chloro¬ 
form until the green colour of the compound chains to grey^ By 
the prolonged action of chlorine, a dichloro-suhstitution-produot is 
obtained. Analogous results are produced when bromine is used 
instead of cfhlorine; the ethylic salts of mono- and di-hromaceioacetto 
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acid hare been described by Dnisberg 213,152 and 143). 

JEtJiyl iodacetoacetate^ prepared by the action of iodine on ethyl cnpr- 
acetoacetate, is a yellow oil, miscible with ether and alcohol. The 
alcoholic solation gives a blood-red coloration with ferric chloride. 
The compound is unstable. It decomposes at 25° in a vacuum, and its 
sp. gr. at 14® is 1'7053, compared with water at the same temperature.^ 
It is converted into ethyl monochloracetoacetate by the action ot 
silver chloride, but with silver cyanide it yields hydrogen cyanide and 
ethyl suceinosuccinate. The product of the action of silver nitrite on 
ethyl iodacetoacetate is a yellow od, pi*obably ethyl nitroacetoaoetate. 
This subistance gives an intense blood-red coloration with ferric 
chloride and strong sulphuric acid It does not yield an amido-com- 
pound on reductioii with tin and hydrochloric acid, nor does it form a 
solid compound with hydroxylamine. It combines with phenylhydr- 
azine, yieldingphenylmethylisonitrosopyrazolone[l; 3:4 :5], described 
by Elnorr (Abstr., 1887, 602). The same compound is formed by the 
action of phenylhydrazine on the ethylic salt of monochloi?-, brom-, 
or iod-acetate. The reaction may be represented as follows: OeHgOlOj 
+ SJlHPh-NHs = CioHgNsOg + 2NH2?h -I- NH 4 OI + OgHs-OH. 
Bender (Abstr., 1888, 53) has shown that in the ethereal solution, 
phenylhydrazine and ethyl monochloracetoacetate yield the ethylic 
salt of )8-phenyl azocroionate. The author confirms the accuracy of this 
observation. 

Ethyl sodacetoacetate reacts with ethyl iodacetoacetate, yielding 
ethyl diacetosuccinate. Metallic silver eliminates the iodine from 
ethyl iodacetoacetate, and forms the ethyl diacetofumarate described 
by Just (Abstr., 1886,141). Ethyl thiacetoacetate, first prepared by 
Buchka (Abstr., 1885, 1200), is formed by boiling sulphur in a solu¬ 
tion of ethyl cupracetoacetate in benzene. In the presence of alcohol, 
phosphorus acts on ethyl cupracetoacetate, forming ethyl acetoacotate 
and tnethyl phosphite. Arsenic trichloride is reduced by the copper 
compound, ai^enic being liberated, and ethyl monochloracetoacetate 
formed. Ethyl cupracetoacetate is not attacked by cyanogen, bnt nitro¬ 
gen peroxide acts on it with formation of the nitro-compotoid which 
IS pi*odaced by the action of silver nitrite on ethyl iodoacetoacettifce. 

Attempts to displace a hydrogen-atom by copper in ethyl meth- 
acefeoacetate were nnsuccessjSil. W. 0. W. 

Ethyl Thiacetoacetate. By K. Buchka and C. SPRAtrUB (Bcr., 
22, 2541—2556; compare Bnchka, Abstr., 1885, 1200; Delisle, 
Abstr., 1887, 915 ; and Schonbrodt, preceding abstract).—^Ethyl thi- 
acetoacetate is best prepared by Delisle’s method; 100 grams of 
ethyl acetoacetate yield 60—70 grams of pnre ethyl thiacetoacetate. 
Molecular weight determinations by Baoult’s method in glacial acotic 
acid solution showed that the molecular formula was Oi^lImOeS. 
It melts at about 76°, but the melting point observed depends to a 
considerable extent on the rapidity of heating and on other conditions. 
The sodiawi-derivative, GisHieOgSl^ai, is formed when ethyl thiaeeto- 
acetaie is treated with sodium in ethereal solution. 

When ethyl thiacetoacetate is treated with phenylhydrazine, 
hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and phenylmethylpyrazolonekoto- 
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plienylliydrazoiie (phenylmetliylpyrazoloiieazobenzeae), melting afc 
156°, identical with the componnd obtained by Knorr (Abstr., 1887, 
601) is formed, together with a yellow substance which is insoluble in 
all ordinary neutral solvents. The componnd obtained by Schon- 
brodt (Zoo. oit) by treating ethyl chloro-, bronio-, or iodo-acetoacetate 
with phenylhydrazine, is not phenylmethylisonitrosopyrazolone, as 
stated by him, but is identicsd with the pbenylmethylpyrazolone- 
ketophenylhydrazone referred to above. 

The yellow compound which is obtained together with phenyl- 
methylpyrazoloneketophenylhydrazone (see above) when ethyl thi- 
acetoacetate is treated with phenylhydrazine is decomposed when 
heated, but without melting; it dissolves in alkalis, and is reprecipi- 
tated on adding acids. It seems to have the composition OjcHyN^SO; 
when heated with phenylhydrazine, it is converted into phenyl- 
methyl pyrazoloneketophenylhydrazone with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide, small quantities of di-phenylmethylpyrazolone being also 
formed. 

FaratolylTnethylpyrazoloneJeetc^aratolylhydrazoTie^ 

is formed when ethyl thiacetoacetate is treated with paratolylbydr- 
azine; it crystallises from chloroirom in orange neediies, melting at 
216—217°, When excess of the hydrazine is employed in the above 
reaction, a compound, free from sulphur, and probably corresponding 
with di-phenylmethylpyrazolone is also obtained. If only a small quan¬ 
tity of the hydrazine is used, a sulphur compound, which is only 
soluble in all^lis, is formed; this substance is convei*ted into tolyl- 
methylpyrazoloneketotolylhydrazone (m. p. 216—217°) when heated 
with paratolylhydrazine, and when heated with phenylhydrazine it 
yields a componnd. probably tolylmethylpyrazoloneketophenylhydr- 
azone, which crystallises in rod needles, melting at 186°. 

Etbyl thiacetoacetate combines with ft-naphthylhydrazine, yielding 
similar compounds. F. S. K, 

Dithioxamide (Cyanogen Disolphydrate). By J. FormInek 
(Ber-, 22, 2655—^2656). When a saturated solution of cupric sul¬ 
phate is treated with ammonia until the precipitate first formed is just 
redissolved, potassium cyanide added in quantity just sufficient to 
discharge the blue colour, and then a rapid stream of hydrogen chloride 
passed through the solution, the latter becomes first yellow, and then 
red; and if it is kept well cooled, small red crystals of the formula 
IIH2*0S*0S*MrH2 gradually separate out. L. T. T. 

Hydroxycitraconic Acid and its Derivatives. By P. HeIiTkoff 
andM. FeIiDmann (Annalm, 263,87—95).—In dilute solutions, hypo- 
ohlorous acid unites with citraconic acid to form chlorocitramalic 
acid, which has been described by Morawski (this Jonm., 1875,142), 
and by Gottlieb (Anndlen, 160,101). The add prepared by Gottlieb’s 
process melts at 139°. It is converted into Morawski’s hydroxycitra- 
conic acid by the addition of potassium hydroxide iu alcoholic solution. 
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The precipitatse of potassmin chloride and hydroxycitraconate is 
'v^ashed with alcohol and ether. It is then dissolved in water, the 
hydroxy-acid liberated by snlphnrio acid, and extracted with ether. 
The acid melts at 362®, as stated by Scherks (Abstr., 1885, 513). The 
ethyl salt, C 8 H 40 (C 00 Et) 3 , has the sp. gr. of 1*1376 at 0® and 1*1167 
at 22®, compared with water at the same temperatores. 

Hydroxycitraconio acid dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid at 0®; 
and ether extracts from this solution a monochlorinated hydroxy-acid, 
COOE[*OH(OH)*CCiMe*OOOH, crystallising in rhombic plates, which 
is an isomeride of the acid formed by the union of hypochlorons acid 
and citraconic acid, COOH*OMe(OH)*CHCl*COOH. This acid 
melts at 162®, and forms unstable salts. The compound which is 
formed by addition of hydrobromic acid to hydroxycitraconio acid 
has already been described by Scherks (loc. Hi.). Hydroxycitraconio 
acid is a glycidic acid, as it is converted into amidocitramalic acid 
by the action of alcoholic ammonia at 100®. The amido-acid forms 
short prisms, 'which seem to belong to the monoolinic system; it 
reddens litmus and decomposes carbonates. 100 c.c. of water at 18" 
dissolve 31 grams of the acid. It is almost insoluble in hot alcohol. 
The calcium and barium salts are amorphous. The hydrochloride, 
OH-C 3 H 4 (NH 2 )(COOH)o,HC 1 , forms transparent prisms, soluble in 
water and alcohol. It melts at 100® with decomposition. 

W. 0. W. 


Acetonediaoetic or Hydroehelidonic Acid. By J. Volhart) 
(Annalen, 253,206—^236).—^The dilactone of diacetic acid is prepared 
hy maintaining succinic acid in a state of slow ebullition for six hours. 
When a small quantity of the contents of the refort no longer 
solidifies on cooling, but remains as a greasy mass, the operation is 
complete. The crude product is repeatedly extracted with boiling- 
chloroform ; on cooling, succinic anhydride is deposited in crystals, and 
the lactone remains in solution. The chloroform is removed by 
distillation, the residne dissolved in water, and the lactone is again 
extracted from this aqueous solution by chloroform. The laclon<* 
forms transpai^nt rhombic prisms, a : 6: c = 0*3649 :1 ; 0*9816, freely 
soluble in chloTOform, acetone, ether, alcohol, benzene, and ethyl 
acetate. It melts at 76® and boils between 200 and 205® under IS mm. 
pressure. The lactone dissolves in alkalis and in strong hydrochloric or 
hydrobromic acid yielding acetonediacetic acid, OOCOH 3 -OH 8 *OOOH) 2 , 
which is identical with the hydrochelidonic acid of Liebenand Haitingev 
{Monafsh.^ 5, 353), and with Marckwald’s propiondicarboxylic acid 
(Abstr., 1888,678) ^ j 

The acid forms rhombic plates soluble in hot water and in alcohol. 
It melts at 143® and decomposes at a higher temperature. The 
normal salts of the alkali metals are very soluble in water and do not 
crystallise welL The acid potassium, sodium, and flTWTnnniTiTyi salts 
are anhydrous. The barium salt crystallises with 2 and with 2} mols. 
H:»0. The manganese salt OTHaMnds + 2H80 forms pale pink needles. 
The zinc and cadmium salts crystallise in six-sided plates containing 
2 mols. HaO. The silver salt C 7 HaAg 30 fi is czystalline and insoluble in 
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■water. The dimethyl salt melts at 66P and boils with decomposition 
at 276—277® (nncorr.). The sp. gr. of the diethyl salt is 1*0862 at 13°. 
Ajcetic chloride, acetic anhydride, and phosphoric anhydride convert 
llie acid into the lactone. The phenylhydrazide of acetonediacetic acid 
melts at 107 —108®. The phenylhydrazide of the dimethyl salt melts 
at 88—^90® and dissolves in ether, benzene, and hot alcohol. The 
corresponding diethyl compound melts at 67°. The oxime of the acid 
crystallises in prisms and melts -with decomposition at 129°. The 
oximes of the dimethyl and diethyl salts form needles and melt at 52° 
and 38° respectively. W. 0. W. 


Alkyl-derivatives of Methyluracil and Nitronracil. By E. 
Beheend (^Arnialen^ 253,65—68).—^Ethyl bromide does not react with 
free methylnracil, b^nt it acts on potassinm methyluracil forming mono- 
methyluracil and dimethyluracil. It is probable that monethylmethyl- 
uracil is 6rst formed. A portion of the monethylmethyluracil reacts 
withpotassium methylnracil formingpotassium monethylmethyluracil. 
This is attacked by ethyl bromide, yielding diethylmethyluracil. 
In a previous communication, the author stated that methyl iodide 
acts on potassium methyluracil, yielding trimethyluracil, and the 
dihydride of methyluracil; he now finds that the supposed dihydiide 
is identical with the dimethyluracil described by Hoffmann (next 
Abstract). W. 0. W. 


Alkyl-derivatives of Methylnracil. By J. Hoffmaxn (AnTuden^ 
253, 68—77).—^Bthyl methyluracil and diethylmethyluracil are 
formed by the action of ethyl bromide or iodide (3 mols.) on potassium 
methyluracil (1 mol.) in sealed tubes at 150; the excess of ethyl 
bromide or iodide is removed from the crude product by distillation, 
the residue is dissolved in water, and the aqueous solution treated 
with chloroform. The chloroform extract is then dried and distilled, and 
the residue dissolved in boiling alcohol; on cooling, crystals of ethyl- 
methyluracil are deposited. The mother-liquor contains monethyl- and 
diethyl-methylxiraciL The former is deposited as a crystalline crust, 
but the diethyl-derivative can only be isolated by dropping a crystal 
of dietbylmetbyluracil into the mother-liquor, when crystallisation 
takes place. Mhiflmeihyluracil is deposited from ethyl bromide in 
prisms and from alcohol in needles. It is freely soluble in chloroform 
and in ethyl bremide, and is much more soluble in hot than in cold 
alcohol. A crystalline silver salt, OsHiEtAgBfaOi, is obtained when 
silver nitrate is added, in sufficient quantity to produce a permanent 
turbidity, to a solution of ethylmethylnracil in a 10 pw cent, solution 
of potassium hydroxide. I)i6thylm€thylwr(icil ciystallises in rhomHc 
plates and melts at 52—53°, dissolves freely in chloroform, alcohol, 
ether and water, and is decomposed by potassium hydroxide at the 
ordinary temperature with liberation of ethylamine. Methyl bromide 
acts on potassinm methyluracil at 140°, forming dimethyluracil and tri- 
methyluraeil. Trimethyluracil melts at 109°, crystallises in rhombic 
plates, and is freely soluble in chloroform, ^cohol, and water, and 
sparingly soluble in ether. Dimethyluracil is insoluble in ether, but can 
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he lecrystallised from hot alcohol. Methyluracil di~lodide, is 

formed by the action of iodine dissolved in strong hydriodic acid on 
methyluracil. It is an unstable compound, dissolvins^ with decompo¬ 
sition in water, alcohol, and chloioform. The di-iodide fonns deep 
violet crystals. ^• 0. W, 

NitrouraeU-derivatives. By M. LiHjfAenT (Annalen, 263, 
77—87).— Methylniirouracil, OgHsITaOi + H 3 O, is formed by the 
action of methyl iodide on potassium nifrouradl in s^led tubes at 
140°. It crystallises in long needles and is soluble in hot water. 
100 c.c. of water at 20° dissolve 0*714 gram, and 100 0 c. of alcohol 
at 17 ° dissolve 0*115 gram of the substance. It is less soluble in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, and methyl iodide than in water. The 
potassium, silver and barium salts are crystalline; the silver and 
barium salts are almost insoluble in cold water. MethylisobarhifniriG 
arfd, CoHgN’nOa, is deposited in crystals when methyluitronracil is 
reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid; the mother-liquor contains 
methylamidonracil in small qnantity. A neutral solution of methyl- 
amidonracil hydrochloride turns red on the addition of potassium 
cyanate ; the colour is destroyed by hydrochloric a(id, and metliylJiy- 
droxyxanihine, CaHaNiOs, is deposited as a yellow, crystalline powder. 
100 C.C. of water at 16° dissolve 0*16 gram of methylhydroxyxan- 
thine. Methylnitrouracil is decomposed by baryta-water at 160—170°, 
with liberation of methylamine; dimetbylnitrouracil under similar 
treatment yields dimetbylamine, Dimethylnitrouracil melts at 154*5° 
and is deposited from hot water in needles containing 1 mol. H^O. 
It does not unite with bases to form salts. The constitution of 
methyl- and dimethyI-nitrom.*acil can be represented by the formul©, 

Metbylnitio- 

methyluracil, prepared by the action of methyl iodide on potassium 
nitromethylnracil, ciystallises in needles and melts at l49°. It 
unites with bases, forming crystalline salts. JSthylnUromaoil, 
4 - H 2 O, forms sill^^ needles and melts at 194*5; it is de¬ 
posited from alcohol in anhydrous crystals, and is soluble in hot 
water, ether, chloroform, benzene, and ethyl bromide. The potassium 
and silver salts crystallise in needles. 

jBtliylisoharhituric acitl, melts at 250°, but begins to 

decompose at 230°. It is soluble in hot, but almost insoluble m cold 
water, Ethylkdntxyxantliine crystallises in prisms which turn pink 

on exposure to the air. EthylmethylnitrourcLcil, 

crystallises from hot water in needles, rontaining 1 mol. H 2 O. The 
crystals effloresce; it melts at 109°. Meihylethylnitrouracily 

melts at 73° and crystallises in rhouibohcdra, 

containing 1 mol. HiO. The substance becomes anhydrous at 90°, 
and remains liquid at the ordinary temperature, but solidifies on the 
addition of water. It i& freely soluble in alcohol and ether. 

W. 0. W. 
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FucusoL By Maquetob (Compf, re^id,, 109, 571—573).—Dried 
Fucits vesiciJbhism was heated in an oil-bath at 160® with 4 5 parts of 
feulphttric acid of 20 ® B and the product, after neuti*alihation, was 
distilled and fractionated. Small quantities of water and acetone 
wore obtained, together with two fractions boiling at 162—163® and 
185—187® respectively. The fraction 162—163® consists of pure fur- 
furaldehyde : the fraction 185—187® is methyljurfuraldehyde, a 
liquid of sp. gr. 1*105 at 15°. VSrith ammonia, it yields a crystalline 
product closely resembling furfuramide; its hydrazone is an oily 
liquid ; with silver oxide, it yields methylppomucic acid, melting at 
X08—109®. When treated with hydriodic acid, it resinifies but does 
not carbonise, and does not become green; the product yields iodo¬ 
form when mixed with potassium hydroxide. With acetic anhydride 
in presence of fused sodium acetate, it yields methylfurluiacrylic 
acid melting at 157® and crystallising from boiling water or alcohol 
in small, white needles which retain aboat^ mol. H^O. If methylfur- 
furaldehyde is heated with strong hydrochloric acid, it becomes green, 
a reaction which Stenhouse observed with fucusol. The following 
reaction serves to detect methylfurfuraldehyde in presence of a large 
proportion of furfumldehyde. One drop of the liquid is dissolved in 
5 —6 c.c. of alcohol of 90® and 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid of 60° is added 
slowly without agitation; a green coloration appears at the junction 
of the two liquids. The coloration persists even after agitation if 
the methylfurfuraldehyde is abundant, but changes to grey if furfur- 
aldehyde is in excess. The reaction is similar to that given by heptine 
(or its oxidation-pi oducts) from porseitol. 

This methylfurfuraldehyde is identical with that obtained by Hill 
from wood tar. 

Fucusol is not a distinct compound, as Stenhouse supposed, but is 
a mixture of furfuraldehyde with about 10 per cent, of methylfurfur¬ 
aldehyde. 0. H. B. 

Belation betweeu Sugars and FiirfoiraxL-derivatiYes. By 
Maqubnne {Oompt rend,, 109, 603—606).—Methylfuifuraldehyde 
fiom Fugus (preceding Abstr.) yields acetic acid on oxidation, and 
hence contains a terminal methyl-group, and is one of the three 
isoraeridcs which contain the methyl-gi’oup in the position 2, 3, or 4 
with respect to the aldehyde group. It has the same relation to isodul- 
citol or rhamnose, GeBLxjOs, ns furfuraldehyde has to arabinose, O 5 B 10 O 5 . 

Crystallised isodulcitol distilled with four times its weight of sul¬ 
phuric acid of 15 to 20® B yields a small quantity of acetone, together 
with pure methylfurfuraldehyde identical with that from Fiicm 
culoem or wood tar, but no furfuraldehyde is obtained, Fischer 
and Tafel have shown that isodulcitol is an aldehyde derived from 
normal hexane, and according to Herzig it yields acetic acid on oxida¬ 
tion, and hence contains a terminal methyl-group. Its conversion 
into methylfurfuraldehyde w-ould involve the union of the chains 
2 and 5 by means of an atom of oxygen, the methyl-group occn]»yii g 
the position 4, thus:— 

^CMe.CH*s^ptr 
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Since fnrfuraldeliyde is obtained from arabinose by dehydration, 
it follows that isodnlcitol is le-methylarabinose, a relation which has 
often been suggested, but has never previously been established. 

The yield of methylfarfuraldeliyde from isodnlcitol is small, but it 
suffices to detect the isodnlcitol in substances in which its presence is 
not recognised by the usual methods, and it has been detected in 
several jdants in which it was not known to exist. Since J^uciis venni- 
hsii^ yields methylfuifuraldehyde (loc. it would seem that isodul- 
citol exists in marine plants. 0. H. B. 

Selenium and Oxygen-denvatives in the Benzene Series, 
By C. Chabki]^ (CompL rend.^ 109, 56S—570).—The action of nitric 
acid on phenyl selenide (Ahstr., 1889, 1107), yields nitro-derivatives; 
potassium permanganate or chromic acid yields indefinite o^id<ition- 
prodnets ; hydrogen peroxide and hydrochloric acid yield compounds 
in which ox\gen has been introduced into the phenyl-group. 

The action of seleuious chloride, SeOCU, on benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride yields two compounds according to the proportions 
of the reacting bodies. Diplienyhelenone^ SeOPhs, is an amber-yellow 
liquid which boils at 230® under a pressure of 65 mm.; sp. gr. at 
19’6 = 1*48. The other product, PhSeO*C 6 H 4 GI, crystallises in white, 
hexagonal, prismatic lamellae with a fatty lustre; it melts at 94“, boils 
at 230® under a pressure of a few millimetres, is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol, and is attacked by cold nitnc acid. 

Dipbenylselenine when treated with bromine water yields the com¬ 
pound, SeO(CeH 4 Br)., which crystallises from alcohol in modified 
rhombic prisms melting at 120°. When mixed with hydrogen 
peroxide and hydrochloric acid and treated with a current of 
air, dipbenylselenine yields the compound, Se 0 ( 06 Hi 01)4 or 
PbSeO-CBHjCla, which ciystallises from boiling alcohol in small, 
white prisms, melts at 159°, and is not attacked by cold nitric 
acid. 

The action of the compound Se{OH)^Cl 2 on benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride yields dipheuylseleniue and selenopbeuol. 

C. BT* B* 

Action of Phosphorus Trichloride on Phenol. By B. 
Anschutz and W. O. Bmebt (Awter. Clienu 7., 11. 379—387^—^By the 
action of phosphorus trichloride on phenol, the following three com¬ 
pounds were formed (compare l^oack, Abstr., 1883, 735), and were 
separated by distillation under greatly diminished pressure:— 

FltenylpJwsphoryl dichloride, P01*'OPb; sp. gr. 1'3542 at 20’' (water 
at 4° = 1); boiling at 90° under 11 mm. pressure; ddphfiiylphosphmiL 
chloride, PCl(OPb) 2 ,- sp. gr. 1*24378 at 2u® (water at 4° = 1) ; boil¬ 
ing at 172® under 11 mm. pressure; triphenyl phosphite, P(OPb)<; 
sp. gr. 1*18428 at 20° (water at 4° = 1) ; boiling at 220° under 11 mm. 
pressure. 

The action of phosphorus peufachloride on the preceding com¬ 
pounds was investigated. In the cold, no action takes place; at 
100® crvstalline compounds are formed, soluble in c-hlorotorm and 
carbon tetrachloride. Chlorine atditive-products were almost cer¬ 
tainly formed, but they could not be isolated; they were, however, 
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obtained by passing dry chlorine over solutions of the phosphoroas 
coniponnds in dry ether. PhenylphospTioryl tetiarhlurtde, POh'OPh, 
pi*epared fiom cbloiine and phenylphosphoryl dichloride, forms small 
plates, soluble in chloroform and carbon tetrachlonde, insoluble in 
ether; it is deliquescent, and is decomposed by water, normal phenyl 
phosphate being formed. With sulphurous anhydride, it behaves like 
the corresponding phosphenyl compound, giving tbionyl chloride and 
the oxychloride, POCl^'OPh, boiling at 121—122° under 11 mni. 
])ressure. Diplienylpliosphoryl trit^Moride, PObCOPh)^, formed from 
chlorine and diphenylphosphoryl chloride, is a yellow oil, solidifying 
to minute crystals, soluble in chloroform, insoluble in ether; it easily 
decomposes when heated, and also when treated with water, in which 
case phenjl phosphate is formed. TnpltenyJphosplifiryl dicJiJoride, 
PCbCOPh)^, prepared from chlorine and phenyl phosphite, solidifit s 
at a very low temperature ; when treated with water, it decomposes 
into phenyl phosphate and hydrochloric acid. 

By the addition of dry bromine to ethereal solutions of the mono- 
and di-chlorides, the componnds PCbBiyOPh and PClBri(OPh )2 
were obtained; these are very unstable substances. 

PhenylphuspjKyrvl thioeJiloride, PSOb'OPh, was obtained by heating 
phenylphosphoryl dichloride with sulphur at 190®; it has a sp. gr. of 
1*40593 at 20° (water at 4° = 1), boils at 119—120° under 11 mm. 
pressure, and is a highly refractive liquid, soluble in ether and chloro¬ 
form. JKplmiiilphospltoryl tliiocliloride^ PSCl(OPh) 2 , prepared from 
iliphenylphosphoiyl chloride and sulphur heated at 190°; melts at 
C3—64°, and boils at 194° under 11 mm. pressure. Attempts to 
obtain the preceding two compounds by heating together phenol and 
phosphorus thiochloride were unsuccessful, hydrogen chloride and 
normal phenyl phosphate being formed. Triphenyl tJiiophosphate^ 
PS(OPh) 3 , was obtained by heating phenyl phosphite with sulphur at 
190° ; it forms crystalline needles melting at 49—50°, and boiling at 
245°nnderll mm.pressure; sp. gr.= 1*24411 at 20° (waterat4° = 1). 
It is found that these thio-com pounds have very nearly the same 
melting points and boiling points as the corresponding oxy-com- 
pounds. 

The exi-ntenee of the compound PClyOPh leads to the following 
view of the action of phosphorus pentachloride on hydroxy-com¬ 
pounds ;— 

R-OH + POU = HOI + RO-PCb and BO-POl* = POOl, + ROL 

0. P. B. 

Apiole. By G. CrAMicuN and P. Silbbb (Ber., 22, 2481—2490; 
compare Abstr., 1888,11< 0).—The authors give the name apionole to 
the tetrahydroxybenzene which forms the basis of apiole; the dimethyl 
ether of tetrahydroxybenzene is, therefore, dimethylapionol^ and 
“ apione ” is dimethylmethyleneapionolo, 

JHmfitJiylapionole, CJELi(OH)i(OM.e) 2 y is obtained when apiolic acid 
(2*5 grams) is heated at 180° for 4 to 6 hours with potash (8 grams) 
and alcohol (10 c.c.). It melts at 105—106° and hoxls at 298°. lu 
aqueous solutions, fen*ons sulphate produces, after some rime, a blue 
coloration, lead acetate a gelatinous precipitate, and silver nitrate a 

/? 9 . 
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cr\stalliiie precipitate, which immediately turns black. It dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric add, yielding a yellow solution, which 
quickly turns red, and on. warming becomes violet. The diaceiyh 
derivative, CbH 2 (OMe) 2 (OAc)> crystallises from alcohol, melts at 
144°, and is soluble in ether, warm alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, 
but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble in cold water. It dissolves 
in warm, concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, 
which turns yellow and then brown on beating more strongly. 

Teira^netJiylapiunole, CgHifOMe)!, prepared by ti*eating the di¬ 
methyl-derivative with methyl io<lide in methyl alcoholic potash 
solution, crystallises from hot water in colourless needles, melts at 81% 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, acetone, and acetic 
acid, but only sparingly in water. It dissolves in cimcentrat^ sul¬ 
phuric acid, yielding a coiourles'^ solution, which turns brownish-red 
on warming, and in concentrated nitric add with *a yellow coloration. 
It is not acted on by hydrochloric acid at 100°, but at higher tem¬ 
peratures it is decomposed with evolution of methyl chloride. 

A^neacrylie (uid^ CH2!OaIC«H(OMe)2*CHIOH’COOH, prepared by 
boiling apiolaldebyde with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol in small, yellow needles, melts at 196°, and is 
readily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, benzene, and alcohol, but only 
sparingly in ether and hot water, and almost insoluble in cold water. It 
dissolves in concenti^ated sulpbunc acid with a yellow coloration, the 
solution turning brown on warming. The sodium salt crystallises in 
micoroscopic needles, and is readily soluble in water; in an aqueous 
solution cf the sodium salt, lead acetate, barium chloride, c^cium 
chloride, or zinc sulphate produces a colourless, nickel nitrate or copper 
sulphate a green, cobalt nitrate a red, silver nitrate a light yellow, 
and ferric chloride a reddish-brown precipitate. 

Apionecrotonio aeidj OH3lOaIC6H(OMe)s*CH.’OMe*COOH, prep^ed 
fi*om apiolaldebyde in like manner, crystallises from alcohol in light 
yellow needles, melts at 209°, and is almost insoluble in water, but 
soluble in ether, hot alcohol, and hot acetic acid. It dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration, the solution turning 
bluish-gieen on warming. The sodium salt is readily soluble in 
water. The calcimn salt, (0i3Hi3Ofl)2Ca + oHaO, crystallises from hot 
water in broad, colourless needles, and loses its water at 100°, The 
silver salt, CiaHisO^Ag, is colourless, and very sparingly soluble in 
water. In aqueous solutions of tbe sodium salt, barium chloride, 
magnesium sulphate, or zinc sulphate produces a white crystalline 
precipitate, and solutions of copper, nickel, cobalt, and feiric salts also 
give a precipitation. When the calcium salt is distilled with lime, a 
small quantity of a crystalline compound, melting at 83°, is obtained. 

When calcium apiolate is distilled with lime, it yields a mixture of 
substances, some of which are volatile with steam; the non-volatile 
residue crystallises from alcohol in needles, melts at 71—72°, and 
seems to have the composition CgHaOs. 

The nitro-componnd (m. p. II7—118°) previously described (he. 
and obtained by treating apioHe acid with nitric acid of sp. ga*. 
1"4 in glacial acetic acid solution, has the composition CaHalTaOs, not 
OsHsK-sO?, as previously given, and is probably diaitrapione. 
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The nitro-compoxaid (m. p. 116°), prepared from isapiole by 
Ginsberg (Abstr., 1868, 722), is probably identical with dinitrapione, 
and the compound (m. p. 137—138®) obtained by the authors from 
apiolaldebyde is probably a nitro-derivative of apiolaldehyde. 

F. s. e:. 

Chlorinatioii and Bromination of Aniline, Orthotolxiiduie, 
and Paratolnidine in presence of Excess of a Mineral Acid. 
By R. Hafner (Ber., 22, 2524—2541).—^When chloi*ine is pabsed 
into an ice-cold solution of aniline in excess of 97 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid for about 18 hours, almost the whole of the aniline 
remains unchanged, only small quantities of parachloraniline being 
formed. Under the same conditions, but employing 65 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid, symmetrical trichloraniline (m. p. 77°), ti^aces of a com¬ 
pound melting at 63—64®, probably trichloi©phenol (m. p. 67—68°), 
and considerable quantities of resinous products aie formed, but a 
large quantity of aniline remains unchanged. Chlorine acts energetic¬ 
ally on aniline in 40 per cent, ice-cold sulphuric acid solution; the 
principal product is trichloraniline, but trichlorophenol, resinons 
products, and ti*aces of other compounds, probably cbloraniline and 
dicbloraniline, are also foiuned. 

When chlorine is pas^^ed into an ice-cold solution of aniline in 
excess of very concentrated (40 per cent.) hydrochloric acid for about 
38 hours, most of the base is converted into parachloraniline and tri¬ 
chloraniline, but considerable quantities remain unchanged. Tii- 
chloi*aniline is also formed when chloadne mol.) is passed into a 
solution of aniline (1 mol.) in ice-cold, concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. In 30 per cent, ice-cold hydrochloric acid solution, chlorine 
acts on aniline much more readily; parachloraniline, dichloraniline, 
symmetncal trichloiuniline, and other compounds, probably cbloro- 
derivatrves of phenol, are formed, and none of the base remains 
nncbanged. lu 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid solution under the 
same conditions, trichloraniline, dilorophenols, and lai^ quantities of 
resmous products are formed. 

Bromine, even when added in large excess, has no appreciable 
action on aniline in 97 per cent, sulphnric acid solution; after four 
months’ time, only small quantities of symmetrical tribromaniline ai'e 
formed. If a small quantity of iodine is mixed with the bromine, 
the formation of trib^'ornaniline takes place rather more readily. In 
65 per cent, and in 40 per cent, ice-cold sulphuric acid solution, 
aniline is acted on by excess of bromine, consideiable quantities of tri- 
bromaniline being formed; in the latter case small quantities of a 
compound, probably tribromopbenol, are also formed. When aniline 
is treated with excess of bromine in 40 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
solution, a reaction immediately takes place, and the whole of the 
base is converted into tribromaniline; in 20 per cent, bydrocfalorio 
acid solution, small quantities of tribromopbenol are also formed. 

Aniline bydrobromide is completely converted into tribromaniline 
when treated with excess of bromine in a concentrated ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of potassium bromide 5 the yield of the pure product is 90 per 
ceut. of the theoretical quantify. 

When chlorine is passed into an ice-cold 97 per cent, sulphuric acid 
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solution of pamtolnidine for about 24 hours, metacliloroparatolaidane 
[Me : Cl; NHa = 1 : 3 : 4] and lai^er quantities of orthochloropara- 
toluidine [Me : Cl: NHg =1:2:4] are obtained, but a consider¬ 
able quantity of the base remains unchanged. In 40 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid solntion, the whole of the paratolaidine enters into 
reaction, yielding metaehloroparatoluidine, metadichloroparatoluidine 
[Me : CU ; = 1:3:5: 4], a crystalline compound, probably 

orthochloroparatoluidine, and oily products, probably chlorinated de- 
liratives of cresol. 

When paantoluidine is treated with excess of bromine in 39 per 
cent, ice-cold hydrochloric acid solution, it is almost completely con- 
t e.*t€d into metadihromoparatoluidine, melting at 73—74°, very small 
<|mntities of a bromocresol being also produced. In 65 per cent, 
sulphuric acid solution under the same conditions, large quantities of 
metadibromoparatolnidine are formed. 

When orthotoluidine is treated with excess of chlorine in 98 per 
cent, ice-cold sulphuric acid solntion, it is partially convei*ted into a 
chlorotolnidine; bromine under the same conditions has no appre¬ 
ciable action, even after eight days’ time. F. S. K. 

Action of Nascent Nitrons Acid on various Amines and 
Phenols.^ By A. Dexingeb (J. pr. Chem, [2], 40,296—302).—When 
feodinm nitrite (3 mols.) acts on an aqueous acid solntion ot aniline, 
ortho- and pai*a-nitropbenol and some resinous snbstauces ai*e pro¬ 
duced, in quantities dependent on the concentration, scidity, and 
temperature. ^ The quantity of orthonitrophenol produced grentei*, 
®aore rapid the reaction, and the higher the temperature above 
65°; it varies from 0 to 50 grams, whilst that of paranitrophenol varies 
froni 0 to 33 grams per lOO grams of aniline. Air blo^tn through the 
liquid diminishes the quantity of phenols produced, as also does the 
presence of oxidising or reducing substances, Thenatu 2 *e of thoacid 
lias no apparent effect. To obtain the best \ield, 10 gi’ains of aniline, 
20^c c. of sulphuric acid, and 80 e.c. of water are mixed and cooled to 
ld°; 300 grams of sodium nitrite in 100 cc. of water aie then added, 
the solution heated in a water-bath and a large quantity of Jiot dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 : 1) immediately added. Alter the reaction, the 
ortho-compound is distilled over with steam, and the para-compound 
crystallise* I from the residue. Nitric oxide alone appeals to be evolved 
during the reaction. 

If orthotoluidine (10 grams) be snbstitued for aniline in the above 
process, ortbonitroeresol [Me : OH : NOj = 1: 2 : 3] (5 to 6 gleams)* 
melting at b8—69, is obtained. By using a more dilute solution 
and allowing it to stand for 14 days at 15—20° pai aiiitrocrcsol 
[Me : OH I NOj =1:2: 5], melting at 96° is obtained. Witli 
pamtoluidine (lOO grams) only one nitrocrcsol (138 gr.ims), melting 
at 33—34°, is obtainable. 

^ By acting on diamidoparadipbenyl and diamidoparaditoly] i»espec- 
tively with sodium nitrite (6 mols.) in‘the way described above 
dinitrodiphenol (m. p. 260°) and dinitrodim-esol (m. p. 270‘») are pro¬ 
duced respectively. 

The sulpJtate of diamidodicresol (Abstr., 1888, 8C8), obtained by 
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i^educing the dinitrooresol, is sparingly soluble in water; by diazo- 
tising it and decomposing with hot sulphuric acid, tstrahydioryditolyl 
is obtained as a pleasant-smelling oil, which is volatile with steam; 
itis aqueous solution gives a } ellowish-white precipitate with ferric 
chloride. 

With naphthylamine, the above treatment yields dinitronaphthol 
and a little nitronaphthol; when a-naphthylamine is treated with 
2 mols. more sodium nitrite than is necessary for diazotising, and 
distilled at once with steam, jS-nitro-a-naphthol (m.p. 128“) is ob¬ 
tained ; but if allowed to stand for 14 days at 10—15® «-nitro-»- 
naphthol is formed. /J-naphthylamine yields «-nitro-|3-naphthol 
(m. p. 103°). 

Sulphanilic and orthotoluidinesulphonic acids yield by this treat¬ 
ment garnet-red crystals, which lose the sulphonic acid group when 
treated with super-heated steam and yield nitrophenol and nitro- 
cresol respectively. Naphthionio acid yields nitronaphtholsulphonic 
acid. 

Salicylic acid and its ethereal salts yield nitrosalicylic acid and its 
ethereal salts. 

A now substance is obtained when parapbenolsnlphonic acid is 
treated with sodium nitrite and sulphuric acid; it is still under in¬ 
vestigation. A. Or, B. 

Some Nitrated Diazoamido-compoimds. By S. Nismzn- 
lOWSKi (Ber., 22, 2562—^2567).—When metanitinniline is diazotised 
in the manner described by Sandmeyer for paranitraniline (Abstr., 
1885, 981) a resinous precipitate is formed the moment the sodium 
nitrite solution is added. This can be afterwards separated from the 
inetanitrobenzonitrile by steam dibtillation. It ciystallises from amyl 
alcohol in lustrous, golden needles, which melt at 191—192’ 
with decomposition. It has the foimula CiiHsNsO*, and is identical 
with Griesb’ metadiazoamidouiti-ohenzene (m. p. 195*5, Annalen, 
121, 272) and with Hallmann’s dinitroamidoazobenzene (m. p. 
175—176°, Ber., 9, 389), In order to determine the constitution of 
the compound, a quantity of it was prepared by Hallmann’s method; 
the substance pieparcd by this method when crystallised from amyl 
alcohol also gave the m. p. 195°. When the compound is heated 
with hydiochloric acid (sp. gi*. = 1’17) for 10 hours at 185°, meia- 
clilorouitrobenzene is formed. Amyl alcohol decomposes it at 185 * 
with £oi*mation of metanitiuuiline and nitrobenzene. These reactions 
and I ho behaviour of the substance towards ai»omatic amines and 
phenols, with which it yields dyes, show that the compound is diazo- 
amidonitiobenzene. Hallmanu’s method (he. cit) is a veiy con-, 
veiiient one for the preparation of nitrated diazoamido-com- 
pounds. 

Biaeoamidmifroioluene^ OuH ,311804 (frommetanitroparatoluidine), is 
prepared by treatingmetanitroparatoluidiue (m. p. 114®, 30*4 grams), 
suspended in alcohol (250 grams) with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1'52, 
7*5 grams), and with a saturated solution of potakium nitrite 
(8*5 grams). It crystallises from amyl alcohol in dark reddish-brown 
branched needles, melts at 163°, dis^lves very sparingly in alcohor, 
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more readily in ether and carbon bisulphide, and very easily in 
cold benzene, acetone, and chloroform. When heated with alcohol 
at 170”, it is decomposed into metanitroparatolnidine and metanitro- 
tolnene. 

Diazuamidonifrofolufiiie (from paranitro-orthotolnidine, m. p. 107”) 
r*ystallibes from alcx)hol in long, bright >elIow needles, melts at 212® 
with decomposition, and is readily soluble in acetone, benzene, and 
chloroform. N. H. M. 

Trinitrohydrazobenzene. By E. Fischer (Ammlen, 253, 1—5). 
—The author’s process for preparing tnnitrohydrazobenzene from 
jiicryl chloride and phenylhydrazine has been criticised by Willgerodt 
and Ferko (Abstr, 1888, 830). In reply, the author maintains that 
the process yields good results, if the necessary conditions are observed. 

W. C. W. 

Symmetrical Nitrophenylbydrazines of the Aromatic Series. 
By 0. Willgerodt («/. pr, Ohem, [2], 40, 264—270;.—Symmetrical 
jiicrylhydrazines are obtained by cohabating picryl chloi*ide and the 
hydrochloride of the aromatic hydrazine (m molecular pixiportion) 
in alcohol at the ordinary temperature. Piciylphcnylhydrazine, 
picnjlftrthotolylliydrazhie, picrylparatoliihydrazine, and picryl-ot^naph^ 
thylhydrasine have been thus obtained. 

All these decompose before they melt, at temperatures dependent 
on their state of division; thus picrylpheuylhydrazine in powder 
decomposes at 177”, whereas its crystals decompose at 181” (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 829). 

The author has studied the action of heat on the nitrophenjl- 
liydrasdnes in presence of various liquids and finds that the decom¬ 
positions which occur may be classified as follows :—(1.) The liquid 
<loes not decompose the nitrohydrazineperse; in thig case the hydrazine 
hydrogen reduces the nitro-group to a nitroso-group; such liquids 
are water, dilute hydrochloric acid, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 
(2.) The liquid is an oxidising agent; the nitrohydrazine is oxidised 
to a nitroazo-eompound. (3.) The liquid decomposes the nitro- 
liydrezine altogether, (4.) The liquid acts as a reducing agent, Bu<‘h 
liquids being ethyl and methyl alcohols, formic acid, and acetone ; the 
first two and acetone convert picrylhydrazine into diniti'usonitroazo- 
benzene, melting at 219—220®; formic acid converts it into a mixture' 
of two substances, melting at 225® and 233”. (5.) The liquid is an 
organic base; in this case the nitrohydrazine is firs»t converted into 
nitro-uitioso-azo-eompounds, and these into poly azo-compounds. 

The paper conclutles with a reply to Freund (Abstr., 1889, 977) win, 
criticises the author’s and Ferko’s former work (Absti\, 1888, 829). 

A. G. B. 

By E. Fischer and F. Ach (Annnlen, 253, 
^»i’-6o).—Acetmmlmitrophenylhy^^^ CaHjoNA, is prepared by 
slowly adding acetonephenylhydrazone (12 grams) to strong, colour- 
le^ nitnc acid (25 grams) surrounded by a freezing mixture: this 
solution is allowed to drop into 100 grams of well-cooled fuming 
nitric acid and the mixture is poured into ice water; the product is 
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extracted with strall quantities of ether and the residue purified by 
recrystalHsation from alcohol. It melts at 127“ (uncorr.), is soluble 
iu benzene, chloroform, ether, and in hot alcohol, and is quickly 
decomposed by hot alkaline solutions, but less readily by acids. 
Phenylhydrazonelevulinic anhydride is converted into the paranitro- 

derivative, N 02 -C 6 H 4 * 1 I<^qq.^^^]>CH 8 . by fuming nitric acid. This 

substance crystallises in flat needles of a yellow colour, is soluble in 
hot alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, and melts at 118—119®. 
The alcoholic solution is converted into paraphenylenediamine 
by reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. Warm alcoholic potas¬ 
sium hydroxide or warm concentrated hydrochloric acid converts 
the anhvdiide into parEinitrophenylhydTazonelevnlinic acid, 
N02’C6H4*irH‘N!CMe'C2H4‘C00H. This acid forms orange-coloured 
needles soluble in acetone and hot alcohol; it also dissolves in 
alkalis, forming intense deep-red solutions. It darkens at 190® and 
melts with decomposition at 200®. The ethyl salt melts at 166—157® 
with slight decomposition. It crystallises in needles and dissolves 
freely in hot alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 

The hydrazones of acetone and of acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, and 
cenanthaldehjde are decomposed by gently warming with pyruvic 
acid; acetone or aldehyde is liberated and phenylhydrazonepymvic 
acid is produced. The ketones and 7 -ketonic acids behave in the 
same way. 

ParanitroplienyViydrasoiiepyriivic arid, NOa’CeHi'NH'NICMe-OOOH, 
is precipitated when pyruvic acid is added to a hot dilute solution of 
nitrophenylhydrazonelevulinic acid in hydrochloric acid. The acid 
is soluble in acetone and in waim alcohol, and is decomposed hy heat. 

W. 0. w. 

Amidoximes and Azoximes. By F. Tibmanx (Ber., 22, 2391— 
2396; compare Abst., 1886, 875).—The conversion of nitriles into 
amidoximes by the action of hydi*oxylamine may be considered to be 
a general reaction, as hitherto it has been found to apply to all cases, 
except that of nitriles such as pentamethylbenzonitrile, which ca’nnot 
be, or are only with difficulty, converted into the cozTesponding 
acid by the usual reagents, as a rule, the formation of the amid- 
oxime takes place much more slowly with nitriles of high molecular 
weight and rich in carbon, and the acid character of the product is 
less marked. 

The amidoximes combine readily with hydrogen cyanate, phenyl- 
carbiniide, and phenyllhiocarbimide, yielding uraniidoximes, phenyl- 
nramidoximes, and phenylthiuramidoximes. The ethyl-derivatives 
of the amidoximes also combine with phenylthiocarbimide and with 
phenylcarbimide. F. S. K. 

PhenylaBenylaJDoddoxime-derivatives. By H. Wolff (Ber., 
22, 2395—2401 ; compare Abstr., 1886, 798).— PhenyMlenyletl^xime 
nitrite, CHPh*OH'C(N'OBt)'0'IIO, separates in colourless needles 
when a solution of phenylallenylamidethoxime (1 moh) in dilute 
sulphuric acid is treated with sodium nitrite (2 mols.) iu the cold. 
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It turns yellow after a short time and is veiy nnstahle, exploding 
slightly when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, or when 
heated quickly. It melts at 61®, is readily soluble in alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, benzene, and ether, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and 
almost insoluble in water. It can be crystallised fiom alcohol at 
temperatures below 55®, but slight decomposition occurs. It is 
decomposed bv acids or alkalis, yielding cinnamic acid. The chloride^ 
CHPhiCH'CCKX'OEt. sepanites as a yellowish oil when the amid- 
ethoxime is dissolved in excess of hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
ti*eated with sodium nitrite. It is soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, 
and chloiofoiun, but only sparingly soluble in light petroleum and 
carbon bisulphide, and almost insoluble in water; it is not decom- 
][)osed when -wanned for a short time with acids or bases. 

Fliehyld lLj umopi opt nyleihoxime tldoride^ CHBrPh’CHBr-COtlT'OEt, 
prepai’ed by warming the chloride with a slight excess of bromine, is 
a solid compound readily soluble in ether, benzene, and chloroform, 
but only sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble in water, 

FhenylalltnylpJienijhiramidetlioxitne^ 

CHPh:CH*Ct3jrOEt)-NH-CO-NflPb, 

obtained by treating pbenylallenylamidethoxime with phenylcarb- 
imide, eiystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
155—156®, and is readily soluble in alcohol,'ether, benzene, and 
cblorofoim, but only spaiingly in light petroleum, hot water, and 
hydrochloric acid, and insoluble in potash and cold water. 

Fhevylallen ylyh enyl u ra midox ime^ 

CHPh:GH-c(^roH)*KrH-co-]srHPh, 

prepared in like manner from phenylallenylamidoxime, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 158—150", and is 
i*eadily soluble in ether, but only moderately so in benzene and 
chloroform, sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble in cold 
water; it is only very sparingly soluble in acids and alkalis. 

Fhaiylallenylurainhloxime^ CHPhICH*C(N0H)*NH’C0*NEr2, sepa¬ 
rates in colourless needles when an aqueous solution of phcnylallenyl- 
amidoxime hydroeliloidde is treated with potassium cyauate; it moltK 
at 158—159°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ethei', but only 
moderately in benzene and chloroform, and sparingly in light petro¬ 
leum and cold water. It forms salts with acids, and dissolves 
unchanged in alkalis, but when treated with concentrated acids or 
alkalis at the ordinary temperatui’e, it is reconvei'ted into the amid¬ 
oxime. The platiuochloride^ ( 0 ^oH[ul^^ 03 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , is crystalline. 

JEIthyl plitio ylallmyla midoximecarhoxy Za^e, 

CHPh:CH-C(3S[BI^):N-O-CO0Et, 

is obtained, together with the hydrochloride of the amido.xime, when 
phenylallenylamidoxime (2 mols.) is treated with ethyl chlorooarb- 
onate (1 mol.) in benzene solntiou. It is a crystalline, unstable 
compound, melts at 101®, and is readily soluble iu ether, alcohol, 
chloroform, and benzene, but only sparingly iu light petroleum, and 
insoluble in w^ater. 
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Phenylallmylcarhonylini idox me, CHPhICH* 

when the preceding componnd is -warmed with alkalis, or heated 
above its melting point. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in slender 
needles, melts at 199—200°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, and chloroform, but only spaiingly in liflrht petroleum, and is 
insoluble in cold water. It has an acid reaction, and in neutral solu¬ 
tions of the ammonium-derivative, silver nitrate produces a white, 
and copper sulphate a green pr^ecipitate. F, S. K. 

Substituted Amidoximes. By H. Muller (Btr., 22, 2401— 
2412; compare Abstr., 1F86, 875).—^Benzenylpheu) Icarbouylimid- 
oxinie, melting at 166—167°, is foimed, together wdth bonzjlanil- 
idoxime bydi-ochloride, when benzenylanilidoxime is treated with 
carbonyl chloride in benzene solution. 

Benzenylanilidoxime combines with chloral in the cold, forming a 
colourless, floccnlent compound, NHPh*CPhINOH,CjCbOfi, which 
melts at 128—130°, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and benzene, and is decomposed by conceuti-ated acids and boiling 
water. 

JSihylhenzamiile, COPh'NHEt, prepared by gradually adding 
benzoic chloride to an ethereal solution of ethylamine in the cold, 
separates fi om ether in large crystals, melts at 69—70“, and is soluble 
in water, benzene, chloroform, and alcohol, but only spaiingly in 
light petroleum; it is moderately easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
but insoluble in soda. 

BenzojparatoluuUde^ COPlvNH*GeH 4 Me, pi*epared from benzoic 
chloride and toluidine in like manner, crystallises in plates, and 
melts at 157—168°. 

Thiohenzoparatoluididej CSPh-NH*06H4Me, is best prepared by 
warming the preceding compound with phosphoims pentasulphide; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in long yellow needles, melts at 
128—129°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chlcroform, 
benzene, light petroleum, and soda, but insoluble in water. 

Benzenifl'pti^ atoluidvxime^ NOHICPh'NH'CtHiMe, prepared by 
heating thiobenzoboluitline with hjdroxylaniine hydrochloride and 
sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution, crystallises trom dilute 
alcohol in long, colourle.ss needles, melts at 176°, and is readily 
soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, acids, and alkalis, but only 
moderately so in hot water. The hydrochloMCi 0i4HuN’3O,H0l, 
crystallises in colourless needles, and is spai‘ingly soluble iu water. 

Beimnylparatoluylcarhmiylim idoxime, pi e- 

pared bj^ treating benzenyltolnidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
chloroform solution, crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish 
needles, melts at 163^ and is readily soluble in ether, cliloroform, 
benzene, and light petroleum, but insoluble in water, acids, ancl 
alkalis 

Ethenylanilidoxime, ISTOHrOMe^imPh (m.p. 120-"12r), is obtained 
when thiaeetanilide is boiled with an alcoholic solution of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride end .sodium carbonate. The hydtQohhride^ 
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CfiHifl]S’ 20 ,HC], crystallises in colourless needles. The •platinocldoride^ 
(C 8 HioN 20 ) 2 ,HaPtClB, crystallises in slender, yellow needles. The 
//e«so///-derivative, ITOBzlCMe'NHPh, crystallises from dilate alcohol 
in colourless needles, melts at 110 % and is soluble in benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and ether, but insoluble in water and light petroleum. 

Metheniflanilidoxime. NOHIGH'NHPh, prepared in like manner, 
crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 116®, and is moderately easily soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, but almost insoluble in light 
petroleum. The hydrochloride^ C 7 HbN 20 ,HCl, cryslallises in needles. 
The platinoehhtride, (C 7 HsN 20 ) 2 ,H 2 PtClB, crystallises in yellowish 
needles. The benzoyl derivative, NOBz!GH‘NHPh, crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 144—145®, and is moderately easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, but almost in¬ 
soluble in water and light petroleum. P. S. K. 

AcUoa of Acetaldehyde and of Ethyl Acetoacetate on 
Benzenylamidoxime, By F. Tiemaxn (Per., 22, 2412—2417). — 

NO 

EtJiylidenebeyizenylamidoinme^ GPh-^^jg-]>GHMe, separates in rhom^- 

prisms, when an aqueous solution of acetaldehyde (1 mol.) and benz- 
en;ylamidoxime (1 mol.) is kept for some time in a warm place. It 
melts at 82®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, and 
benzene, but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble in cold water; it is 
decomposed when heated witb acids. The hydrochloride^ GqHioN 20 ,H 01 , 
])iH:»pared by passing hydrogen chloride into an ethereal solution of 
the base, is crystalline. The jdatinocJiloride, (G 9 HioN 20 ) 3 ,H 2 PiCl 6 , is 
an orange-yellow compound, solnble in alcohol and decomposed by 
water. The base is converted into benzenylethenylazoxime by potas¬ 
sium peiananganate in cold, dilute sulplmric acid solution. 

IJensenyJacetoetheyiylazoxime^ CPh<?^0 ‘OH 2 A 0 , prepared by 

heating benzenylamidoxime with ethyl acetoacetate, crystallises from 
boiling water in short, yellowish prisms, melts at 86 % and is readily 
solnble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetone, hut only sparingly in 
light petroleum and boiling water; it dissolves freely in alkalis, but 
is insoluble in acids. When boiled with alkalis, it is decomposed into 
benzenylethenylazoxime and acetic acid. The oxhie, OuHuNaO* 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 80 ®, and is 
solnble in ether, benzene, and hot water, but almost insoluble in light 
jietrolenm and cold water. It is a feeble acid, and reduces Pehling’s 
solution on warming. The hydrazone, C 17 H 16 N 4 O, prepared by heating 
the ketone wdth phenylhydrazine, crystallises from dilate alcohol in 
jellowrish needles, melts at 126®, and is insoluble in water and light 
petroleum, but readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetone. 

F. S. K. 

FaraxiitrobenzenylazxLidoxime and Fa^ramethylorthoxdtro. 
benzenylamidoxime. By J. Wbisb (Per., 22, 2418—2482).— 
Faranitroheoseuylamidoxime, NOj-CsHi-G(NH 2 )INCH, is obtained, 
together with paranitrobenzamide (m.p. 197°), when paranitrohenzo- 
^ nitril^ prepared from paranitraniline by S^dmeyer’s methodi is 
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dififested with hydroxylatnine hydrochloride and sodiuin carbonate in 
aqneoiLS solution. It crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 169®, 
distils without decomposition, and frives all the reactions of amid- 
oximes; it is moderately easily soluble in alcohol and hot water, but 
rather spaiingly in benzene, ether, and chloroform, and insoluble in 
light petroleum. The hydrochloride, C 7 H 7 l 3 ’ 30 j,HCl, crystallises from 
water in colourless, hygroscopic needles, melts at 185® with decompo¬ 
sition, and is soluble in alcohol, but is reprecipitated on adding ether. 
The derivative, NOa'C 6 H 4 *C(NHil!l?’"OEt, is obt lined by 

treating the amidoxime with sodium ethoxide and digesting the 
resulting deep-red solution with ethyl iodide; it is best obtained in a 
pure state by decomposing the hydrochloride with dilute soda. It 
forms large, yellow, prismatic crystals, melts at 59—CO®, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately so in benzene, 
and sparingly in light petroleum and hot water. The hydrochloride 
separates from alcoholic ether in colourless crystals. 

NO 

Faranitrohewen/yleilie^^ NO/CeHi'C^^ j^^CMe, prepared 

by dissolving the amidoxime in acetic anhydride, ciystallises in 
colourless plates, melts at 144®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but only very sparingly in hot water. The corre¬ 
sponding fien^ewyZ-compound, NOa’CbHi’O^^^^CPh, prepared by 

warming the amidoxime with benzoic chloiMde, crystallises from 
alcohol in small, colourless needles, melts at 198°, and sublimes with¬ 
out decomposition when heated slowly, but explodes when heated 
quickly. It is insoluble in light petroleum, and only moderately 
soluble in alcohol, but readily in ether, benzene, and glacial acetic 
acid. 

Ethyl jparanltroheTizenylamidoMmecar'boxylate^ 

N0,-0«H4-0(NH3):N0-C00Et, 

is formed when the amidoxime is treated with ethyl chlorocarbonate 
in cold chloroform solution. It crystallises from cold, dilute alcohol 
in small needles, melts at 169®, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only very sparingly in 
water, and insoluble in light petroleum. 

NOs*0eHi'C'^^^>-0O, is ob¬ 
tained when the preceding compound is boiled with alkalis or heated 
alone; it separates from alcohol in small, yellow needles, melts at 
286®, and is insoluble in light petroleum, and only very sparingly 
soluble in hot water, but more readily in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 
It is a very stable compound, and dissolves freely in alkalis ; in a 
neutral solution, copper sulphate produces a green precipitate. 

Oarho^ldi-^aramtrohemeuylawidoxim e, 

CO[NO:0(NH2)^OeH4-NOJa, 

prepared by treating the amidoxime with carbonyl chloride in 
benzene solution at the ordinary temperature, crystallises in small, 
yellowish needles, melts at 282®, and is very readily soluble in alcohol, 
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and modei'atelv so in hot water, but more sparingly in benzene and 
ether, and insofable in light petroleum; it is converted into p iranitro- 
benzenylcarbonylamidoxime when warmed with alkalis. 

Btliylid^ii^para lUrohenzenylamidyrime, N02*CbH4'^jq-jj'> CHMe, 

separates in dark yellow crystals when an aqneons solution of the 
amidoxime is treated with a slight excess of acetaldehyde and kept 
for some days; it crystallises in needles, melts at 153®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only sparingly 
in hot water, and insoluble in light petroleum. It is not acted on by 
dilute acids or alkalis in the cold, bnt oxidising agents convert it 
quantitatively into the azoxime. It is decomposed into its con¬ 
stituents when warmed with dilate hydrochloric acid. A yellow, 
flocculeut compound separates from the solution when etliylideno- 
paranitrobenzenylamidoxime is treated with warm dilute soda. This 
substance melts at is very stable, and is insoluble, or only very 
sparingly soluble in most ordinarv solvents. It dissolves unchanged 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, and is not acted on by reducing or 
oxidising agents, or when heated at 150® with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it is decomposed by fnming nitric acid, yielding a 
nentral compound which melts at about 180®, and seems to be a 
diuitroethenylazoxime. 

OMorethyliden^paranitrdbemenylamidoxime^ 

is formed when the amidoxime is boiled with dichlorethyl ether in 
aqneons solutions. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow plates, 
melts at 176®, and is very readily soluble in alcohol, but only mode¬ 
rately easily in benzene, ether, and water, and insoluble in light 
petroleum. It resembles the preceding compound in its chemical 
behaviour, and yields a complex condensation-product when warmed 
with alkalis. 

Bthylparmitrohenzenylo^ime vitrife, NO2*0eH|*C{NOEt)*O*N'O, pre¬ 
pared by treating the amidoxime with sodium nitrite in cold, dilute 
sulphuric acid solution, is a yellow, very unstable, flocculout com¬ 
pound melting at 55® with explosive violence; it is soluble in alcoliol 
and ether, but insoluble in water. It decomposes slowly at the 
ordinary tempei-ature with evolution of oxides of nitrogen, and 
explodes when heated with water or when treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

Famnitrohenzenylacetoefheiiylcbzoxime, 

is formed when the amidoxime is digested with ethyl acetoacetatc. 
It crystallises from dilute alcohol in golden plates, melts at 140®, and 
is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately ro in 
benzene, very sparingly in water, and insoluble in light petroleum. 
When heated with alkalis, it is quickly decomposed into acetic acid 
and nitrobenzenyletbeuylazoxime. 

Faramidobenzenylamidoicime, NH.*rgH4-0(NHfl):N0H, prepared by 
reducing the nitrj-co npound with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
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acid and decomposing the resulting salt with sodium carbonate, crys¬ 
tallises in yellow plates, turns brown at ICO®, and melts at 174'" with 
decomposition. It is very readily soluble in alcohol, but only mode¬ 
rately easily in benzene and ether, sparingly in li>t water and in¬ 
soluble in light petroleum; it gives the reactions of amidoximes, and 
dissolves freely in alkalis. 

ParametliyloHlionitrohenzonitrile^ [CX : NO 2 : Me = 1:2:4], pre¬ 
pared from metanitroparatoluidine by Sandmeyer’s method, crystal¬ 
lises from water in long yellowish needles, melts at 99°, distils without 
decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform, but only sparingly in hot watei, and almost insoluble in 
light petroleum. 

^FarameihyhyrtJionitrohe7is;enylamidox{m€i'!^02^Ge'EL^e‘G('NKfi)lliiO'H, 
is obtained by digesting methyinitrobenzonitrile with hydi*oxylamine 
in alcoholic solution, and is best prepared in a pure state by decom¬ 
posing the copper-derivative with hydrogen sulphide. It crystallises 
in long, yellow needles, melts at 161®, and shows the properties of an 
amidoxime; it is moderately easily soluble in alcohol and hot water, 
but only sparingly in benzene, ether, and chloroform, and is insoluble 
in light petroleum. The hydrochloride^ GsH 9 !N^ 403 ,HCl, is a colourless, 
crystalline compound, soluble in alcohol, but reprecipitated on adding 
ether. 

ParamdJiyhrthonitrohenmmide^ [CONHj: ITO 3 : Mo = 1 : 2 : 4], is 
formed in the preparation of the preceding componiid. It crystallises 
frotli water in long, yellow needles, melts at 152®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ethei*, and benzene, but almost insoluble in light 
])etr^leum; it is converted into the corresponding acid when boiled 
with alkalis, 

Paraniethylcrrthamidohensentjlamvloxinie, 

NH,^06H3Me-0(N'H2):NOH, 

is produced iu smsll quantities when methylnitrobenzenylamidoxime 
is reduced with stannous chloride and hydi'ochloric acid. It is a 
brown, flocculent compound, melts at about 166°, and gives the reac¬ 
tions of amidoximes. The hydrorhlorUh is a (solonrless, crystalline, 
hygroscopic compound solnhle in alcohol, but repi’ecipitated on adding 
ether. F. S. K. 

Faira- and Ortho hoznobenzenylamidozime and their De¬ 
rivatives. By L. H. ScHUBART (Ber., 22, 2433—2440; compare 
Abstr., 1886, 797).— Parahomohenzeuylethenylazoximej 

C,H,Me-C<52>OMe, 

prepared by boiling the amidoxime with acetic anhydride, crystallises 
in colourless prisms, melts at 80®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, but insoluble in acids and alkalis. 

Parahamohemenylethoxime chloride, 06 H 4 Me*C 0 KN' 0 £b, obtained by 
treating the amidethoxime with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, 
is a’ yellow oil, boils at about ^iK} 0 ®, and is soluble in alooliol and 
ether. The corresponding hramide, prepared in like manner, is a 
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heavy, brown oil; it decomposes at 165®, and is readily soluble in 
ether, chloroform, ai»d benzene. 

Parahomobensenyl^frojpenylcLzoxime-uy^carhoxylic acid, 

C,B[iaie*C<f5>C-CsH«-COOH, 

is formed when the beozenylamidoxime is melted with succinic an¬ 
hydride. It crystallises from boiling water in coloui'less needles, 
melts at 138*5®* and is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. 

ParaJicmohmsenyluramidoxime, C 6 H 4 Me*C( 1 ^^ 0 B[)*NH*C 0 *]S’H 2 , pre¬ 
pared by treating the hydrochloride of the amidoxime with potassium 
cyanate in aqueous solution, crystallises in colourless needles, melts 
at 17u®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in water. The thiouramidoxime^ 

C6H4Me-C(NOH)-lTH-CS-NHPh, 

prepared by treating the amidoxime with phenylthiocarbimide, crys¬ 
tallises from hot water in colourless needles, melts at 130®, and is 
i-eadily soluble in alcohol and ether, but more sparingly in chloroform 
and benzene. 

ParaliomohenzeDylphenyluramidoxime, 

C«H4Me-0(NOH)-lSrH-CO-NHPh, 

prepared from phenylcarbimide in like manner, separates from dilute 
alcohol in colourless ciystals, melts at 155®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot water. 

Plthyl ;paralmnobenzaiylam idoxiTnecarhoxyiafe, 

C6H4jd:e-c(ra3):No-oooEt, 

is obtained by treating the amhloxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
chloroform solution; it ciystalHses from dilute alcohol in colourless 
needles, melts at 130®, and is readily soluble iu alcohol, ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum and water. 

NO 

Pnraliomohenzenylvarhmylimidoxlme, CeHiMc'C^^g^^CO, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in colourless needles, melts at 220®, and is soluble 
iu ether, alcohol, and alkalis. 

NO 

JHjpai'ahorn^hem&iylazoxime^ C«H 4 Me*C-^ j^^C’OeHtMe, is formed 

when the amidoxime is heated with glacial acetic acid. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol iu long, colourless needles, melts at 135®, and is 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, 
and light petroleum. 

EihyIiden€parah)mohen3enylamidoxime^ C6H4Me*0-^^g>0HMe, 

melts at 127*5®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
but only sparingly in hot water. 

Pamh)mohenzeiiylaeetoefhenylnzc>xime, 

pared by treatiiig the amidozime with ethyl acetoacetate, oystalliseb 
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from boiling water in colonrless needles, melts at 97®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

OHIiohomohenzenylamidoxime^ OeH 4 Me*C(NEr 2 )*N'OH, obtained 
from homobenzonitrile (b. p. 195®), crystallises from hot water in 
yellowish needles, melts at 149’5®, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and benzene, and shows the characteristic reactions of amidoximes. 

The e^7/^7-derivative, CioHuN' 20 , forms colourless prismatic crystals, 
melts at 140°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and benzene. 
The henzoyl~deTivB.tive, O 15 HX 4 N 2 O 2 , crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
needles melting at 145®. 

NO 

Orthoho7mlenzmylhen3€nylnzoxim%ey CeH^Me-O^^ j^^OPh, prepared 

*by dissolving the benzoyl-derivative (see above) in cold, concentrated 
sulphuric acid, crystallises in long, colourless needles, melts at 80®, 
and is insoluble in acids, alkalis, and cold water, but readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. P, S. K. 

Action of Carbon Bisiilphide on the Potassimn Gompoimd 
of Parahomobenzenylamidoxime. By L. H. Sohubaet {Ber., 22, 
2441—^2442).—compound 09 Hb]Nr 2 S 2 is formed when parahomo- 
benzen^lamidoxime (1 mol.) is dissolved in alcoholic potash and the 
solution boiled for about three hours with carbon bisulphide (1 moL). 
It crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 165®, and is 
soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and alkalis. 

The compound 0 fiHeN 2 S 3 can be obtained from benzenylamidoxime 
in like manner. It crystallises from alcohol in yellow prisms, and 
melts at 160®, P. S. K. 

Xylenylamidozime and its Derivatiyes. By EL Oppenheimeb 
(Ber., 22, 2442—^2449).—^Xylylonitidle [CN : Me 2 s= 1 : 2 : 4], pre¬ 
pared fi’om metaxylidine by Sandmeyer’s method, separates from 
cold dilute alcohol in long, colourless crystals, melts at 23—^24®, is 
volatile with steam, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether 
(compare Gasiorowski and Merz, Absir., 1885, 772). 

XylenylamidoxiTne, C8HiMea*C(NH2)!NOH, is obtained when the 
preceding compound is heated with hydroxylamine for 5 to 6 hours 
at 80—85®. It crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 178®, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water, but only 
&pai*ingly in cold water; it gives all the characteristic reactions of 
amidoximes. The e^^yZ-derivative, 0 uHi«N 20 , crystallises in colonrless 
needles, melts at 172®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, benzene, and hot water, hut only sparingly in cold water. 
The 5fiwzoyZ-derivative, OieHieNiOa, separates from dilute alcohol in 
colourless crystals, melts at 158®, and is only sparingly soluble in 
water and light petroleum, hut readily in alcohol, ether, and chloro¬ 
form. 

XyUnyWmmylammme, prepared by heat¬ 

ing the benzoyl-derivative described above, crystallises in ydlowish 
scales, melts at 98®, sublimes readily, and is volatile with steam; it is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene. 

VOIi. IVIIT, 


6 
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AcetyUylenylnmidoxime, C 6 E[ 3 Mes* 0 (]!SrE[s)!N 0 Ac, obtained by 
treatiTi^ tbe amidoxime with, aoetio chloride in ethereal solution, 
crystallises from cold alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 189®, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and chloroform, but only sparingly 
in ether. The corresponding efhmylnzoxime^ C 11 H 13 N 2 O, is prepared 
by heating the amidoxime with acetic anhydride and distilling tbe 
product with steam; it separates fi'om alcohol or ether in crystals 
and melts at 89®. 

Xylenylasoximej^rojperiijl-a-carhoxylic addf 

0AMe,-C^§>0-aH4-C00H, 

prepared by fusing the amidoxime with succinic anhydride, crys- 
tallibes in long, colourless needles, melts at 112 ®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform; it forms crystal¬ 
line salts with bases. 

JEthyl xylenylamidoximeearboxylate^ C 6 HsMe* 0 (NH 8 )r!N' 0 *OOOEt, is 
obtained by treating the amidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
chloroform solution. It czystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
needles, melts at 142®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, but only sparingly in hght petroleum; it has foeble 
basic properties. 

NO 

Xylenylcarhonylamidoxime^ CeBy^ea'C^j^g-^-CO, prepared by 

heating the preceding compound, crystallises from hot water in 
needles, melts at 182®, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether; it 
has acid properties. 

The compound CsHMNaOjOOh’OOHis formed by the direct combin¬ 
ation of its constituents; it separates from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in crystals, melts at 112 ®, and dissolves unchanged in 
alcohol and ether, but is decomposed by water and by dilate acids, 

Xylenyluramidoxime, C«H 8 Mea-C(NOH)'NH'CO*NH 2 , soparatos in 
colouidess crystals when the hydrochloride of the amidoxime is 
treated with potassium cyanate in ethereal soluiioo. It molts at 
155®, is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, and light petreleura, 
but onlv sparingly in water; it combmos with acids and also, but 
less readily, with bases. The p/ienyZ-derivatiTO, 

C«HJ!des.C(NOH)-im-CO-NHPh, 

crystallises from alcohol in light yellow scales, melts at 138®, and is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, hot water, and acids. 

XylefiyJphenyltMuramidoxime, CJl 3 Me 8 *C(NOH)*NH’CS*NHPb, 
separates from dilute alcohol in light yellow crystals, melts at 150®, 
and is soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, acids, and boiling water, 
but almost insoluble in alkalis. p. g. }£^ * 

Action of Snlpliuric Acid and Selenic Acid on Aromatic 
Compoimds. By Isteati (BuU. Soc, Chim. [3], 1, 480—4«1).~- 
Finding that the prolonged action of sulphuric acid on benzene pro¬ 
duced a snlpbonio acid, sulphobenzide, and a fianoein, the author 
heated selenic acid, sp, gi\ 1*4 (100 grams), with pure benzene (50 c.c.) 
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for 32 Honrs at SO'^; neither selenobenziue nor a francein was produced, 
but after neutralisation of the acid by barium carbonate, a small 
quantity of a crystalline organic compound, which the author believes 
to be phenyl selenide (comp. Abstr., 1889,41), was extracted from the 
barium salt by hot water. Pentachlorobenzene similarly treated gave 
a corresponding result. T. Gr. N. 

New Data relating to Franceins. By Istrati (Bull. Soc. Chm. 
[3], 1, 481—487; compare Abstr., 1888, 691).—When sulphuric acid 
is heated with halogen-derivatives of benzene, it causes the migration of 
halogen-atoms, and this determines the formation fi'om the initial com¬ 
pound of franceins whose chlorine values difEei*. Thus from 1:2:4- 
trichlorobenzene, three franceins I’esulting from the oxidation of di-, 
tri-, and tetra-chlorobenzenesulphonic acids are produced, and these 
are accompanied by a small quantity of 1:2:4: 6-tetrachloro- 
benzene. Prom 1:2:4: 5-tetrachlorobenzene, a francein is ob¬ 
tained which is separable into five fi*ancems of varying solubilities 
and compositions. Numerous analyses are given. T. G. N. 

Francein firom 1:2:4: TricMorobenzene. By Istbati (Bull. 
Soc- Ohim. [3], 1, 488—192).—Prom comparative experiments which 
he has made as to the formation of franceins from 1:2: 4-tri¬ 
chlorobenzene, the anthor finds that the yield of francein is de¬ 
pendent on the temperature, aud varies mvei*sely as the amount of 
sulphonic acid remaining in the mixture at the close of the operation. 

T. G. N. 

Action of Heat on a Mixture of Sulphuric Acid and Sul- 
phonic Derivatives. By Istbati (Bull. Boo. GUm. [3], 1, 492— 
496).—Prom experimental observations, the author concludes that 
when a mixture of excess of sulphuric acid and a sulphonic acid or 
a sulphonate is heated, regeneration of hydrocarbons with formation 
of water and of pyrosulphuric acid respectively occur, while sulpho- 
benzide is formed as a condensation-product, and a decomposition 
of the sulphonic acid into sulphurous anhydride, hydrocarbon, aud 
oxygen determines the foimation of a francein by the oxidation of 
unaltered sulphonic acid. T. G. N. 

«-Ketoaldehydes- By H. Muller and H. v. Pecuxann (Per., 22, 
2666—2661).—Benzoylformaldehyde (phenylglyoxal), COPh*OOH 
(Abstr., 1888, 146), is prepared by dissolving nitrosoacetopbonone 
(30 grams) in a 36 per cent, solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite 
(120 grams) contained in a litre flaHk. When cold, the whole solidifies 
to a yellowish crystalline mass, and is then stirred with alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid (1 c.c.), and after some time filtered by suction. The 
product (30 or 40 grams at a time) is boiled with 11 parts of 17 per 
cent, sulphuric acid in a flask fitted with an upright condenser until one 
quarter of the liquid is boiled oif. On cooling, crystals of phenylglyoxal 
hydrate separate and are purified by crystallisation from boiling water. 
It dissolves in abont 36 parts of water at 20°. When heated with 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1'4), benzoylformic acid is formed. When an 
aqueous solution is treated with phenylhydrazine dissolved in dilute 
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acid, tLe«-Ayi2rajs(Mie, NHPh'NICPh'COH, separates as a brown, ciystal- 
line precipitate wbicb. may be obtained from alcohol in yellow plates, 
melts at 142—143®,and is readily solnble in most solvents. The osazone, 
C 2 i>B[ifaN' 4 , is obtained by he.iting phenylglyoxal with phenylhydrazine 
acetate (2 mols.) or, more conveniently, from nitrosoaoetopbenone 
and an excess of phenylhydrazine; it is identical with Lanbmann’s 
compound from benzoyl carbinol and phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1888, 
36(5). When the aldehyde is dissolved in aqueous soda and boiled for 
a few minutes, sodium mandelate is formed. It is probable that in 
the formation of mandelic acid from benzoylcarbinol (Breuer and 
Zincke, Abstr., 1880, 645) and from acetophenone dibromide (Engler 
and Wohrle, Abstr., 1887, 948) benzoylformaldehyde is formed as 
intermediate product (compare Zincke, Annalen^ 216, 815). 

When phenylglyoxal is ti*eated with ammonia, a compound of the 
formula OMH 19 IT 3 O or 022 Hi 7 lT ,.0 is obtained. This crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in yellowish-white, lustrous plates, melting at 
192—193*^, and can be distilled; it is soluble in alkalis, and is not 
changed by sulphuric acid. 

Phei^lglyoxal reacts with bydroxylamine, yielding the compound 
CieHialflOj. The latter melts at 219®, dissolves in alkalis, and is pre¬ 
cipitated by acids as a white powder which becomes yellow when 
exposed to light. 

Nitrosomethyl paratoJtfl hetone^ OsHiMe'OO'OHIllfOH, prepared by 
Claisen’s method, crystallises ifrom benzene in colourless needles 
melting at 100 ®. 

Paratohjlglyoxal hydrate, GaHiMe’CO^OHCOH)^ is prepared from 
the above compound in a manner similar to phenylglyoxal. It crys¬ 
tallises from water in white, matted needles, softens at 95 ®, melts at 
loo— 102 °, ^d is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and l^nzene, but 
less soluble in water and light petroleum, "^en shaken with benzene 
containing thiophen, and sulpliuric acid, the latter becomes green. 
The aldehyde behaves towards alkalis like the phenyl-compound, is 
oxidised by nitric acid (sp, gr. 1*4) to toluylforraic acid and by per- 
man^ate to paratoluylic acid (m. p. 180°). The osazone, 02 iHaoN’ 4 , 
obtained by heating a solution of the aldehyde with an excess of 
pbenylbydrazine acetate for 30 minutes on a water-bath, crystallises 
in yellow needles melting at 145°. 

Na]phtkyl methyl heione, CiaHioO, melts at 51—52®, boils at 
300--301®, and when oxidised yields / 8 -naphthoio acid. It is not 
identic^ with the ^mponnd obtained by Claus and Feiss (Abstr., 

1887, 271), but possibly is with Pampel and Schmidt’s (Abstr., 1887* 

252) compound. ’ 

Isomeric BinitroparatoMc Acids. By B. Eozanski (Ber., 
—2682) .-—By nitrating ortbonitroparatoluic acid (Abstr.* 

1888, 1088), two dinitro-derivatives were obtained, and their consti¬ 
tution established fiom the corresponding dinitrotoluenos. 

2 : h-Dinitroj^arMiiic acid (COOH : hTO® : Me : NO 3 =' 1: 2: 4 • 5) 
is very sparingly soluble in cold water, easily in alcohol ^d 
ac^ne, ^^ises in needles, and melts at 188°. The sodivm salt 
(with 3HjO) forms glistening, yellow scales; the havium salt 
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(witlL 2 JH 2 O), small, yellowisli-white needles; the cahiiim salt (with 
2 H 20 ), reddish-brown scales; the ammonium salt, lemon-yellow scales ; 
the silver salt, a white, amorphons powder; the copper salt, a light- 
green powder; the mercuric, lead, and iron salts, white precipitates. 

2 : Z-Dinitroparatoluic acid [COOH : lSr 02 : NO 2 : Me = 1:2 :3:4] 
forms yellowish prisms soluble in alcohol, and melts at 249®. It and 
its salts are less soluble in most solvents than the 1 : 2 ; 4 : 5 acid. 
The haruvm salt (with 4HaO) forms pale-yellow needles; the calcium 
salt (with H 2 O), pale-yellow scales. The other salts are similar to 
those of the isomerie acid. L. T. T. 

Acetometanitrobenzoic Anhydride. By W. H. Greene {Amer,, 
GJiem. 11, 414—415).—^When dry silver metanitrobenzoate is 
treated with excess of cold acetic chloride and the product poured 
into water, metanitrobenzoic acid is regenerated; Liebermann’s 
statement (this Journal, 1877, ii, 617) that mefanitrobenzoylacetic 
acid (acetometanitrobenzoic anhydride) is formed is incorrect. 

Acetometanitrobenzoic anhydride is, however, obtained by treating 
sodium or silver metanitrobenzoate with acetic chloride, and extract¬ 
ing the product with ether. It forms colourless needles, which melt at 
45®. It is insoluble in water, but the presence of either water or 
alcohol in the ether used for extraction causes complete decomposi¬ 
tion of the anhydride. C. E. B. 

Action, of Phosphorus Trichloride on Salicylic Acid. By B. 
Anschutz and W. O. Emebt (Amm\ Uhem. J., 11, 387—392). —When 
salicylic acid is heated with excess of phosphorus tricliloiide at 
70 — 85®, and the product distilled, first at the ordinary pressure, to get 
rid of tlie excess of phosphorus trichloHde, and then under reduced 
pressure, saiLicylophospliorus chloride, O 7 H 1 O 3 PCI, solidifies iu the re¬ 
ceiver. This melts at 36 — 37°, boils at 127° under 11 mm. pressure, 
decomposes under ordinary px*essure at abont 245°, and is soluble in 
ether, chloroform, and benzene. With phosphorus pentachloride, or 
with chlorine, it gives an additive-compound, CtHiOsPOIs, of sp. gi*. 
= l'5r587 at 20® (water at 4° = 1), boiling at 168® under 11 mm. 
pressute; this compound can also be obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on salicylic acid. With bromine, a similar com¬ 
pound, CTRtOsPOlBrj, is obtained, of sp. gr. 1*8852 at 20° (water at 
4° = 1), and boiling at 185 — 188° under 11 mm. pressure. The 
following are given as the most probable formula for salicylophos- 
phoms monochloride and its chlorine additive>«product respectively:— 

CA<?g?>P 01 and 

0. P. B. 

Constitution of Isoeuxanthone. By C. Abbesz {Ghem, Oentr,, 
1889, ii, 78; from Archiv. Sd, pliys, not. Oeneve [3], 21, 376).— 
Phenylsalicylio acid is converted by nitric acid into the dinitro- 
derivative, ]N’ 02 ' 08 H 4 ( 0 *C 8 B[ 4 *hr 02 )* 000 H, which may be split up 
into paranitrophenol and paranitrosalicylio add, proving that both 
nitro-groups are in the para-position. Sulphuric acid converts the 
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dinitro-deriTative into dinitarodiplienyleneketoiie oxide, wliich may 
be reduced to tbe diamido-derivative, isoeuxantbone. J. W, L. 

Oxidation of Orthoearboxycinnamic Acid. By E. Ehrlich 
(Monatsh,, 10, 574—577; compare Abstr., 1888, 842).—The author 
has previously shown (Abstr., 1888, 1306) that in alkaline solution, 
i8-naphthol, when oxidised with a limited quantity of permanganate, 
gives rise to orthoearboxycinnamic acid, COOH’CH.OH'OeH^'OOOH; 
whilst the employment of an excess of the oxidising agent leads to 
the formation of orthocarboxyphenylglyoxylic acid, 

GOOH-CO-C6H4-OOOH. 

Th“ former acid, however, is not to be regarded as an intermediate 
product, for when a 2 per cent, solution of permanganate is slowly run 
i*>t) a solution of orthoearboxycinnamic acid (10 grams) and potash 
(10 grams) in water (1 htre), decoloiisation ceases when about 80 per 
cent, of the permanganate theoretically required to convei*t it into 
orthocarboxyphenylglyoxylic acid has been added, and the solution 
contains only orthobenzaldehydecarboxylic acid, COH*C 6 H 4 ’OOOH 
(yield 50 per cent.), which melts at 98—99®, reduces an ammoniacal 
solution of silver, and furnishes a compound with phenylhydrazine, 
melting at 107—108®. The author has not succeeded in his endeavour 
to obtain orthobenzaldehydecarboxylic acid by the direct oxidation of 
/3-naphthoL G. T. M. 

Isomeric Derivatives of Ethylbenzene. By L. Sbmpotowski 
(Bar,, 22, 2662—2674).—When ethylbenzene is heated to boiling, an 
equal volume of sulphuiic acid added, and then, after cooling, the mass 
is treated with a unall quantity of ice-cold water, only ^para-etliyTn 
henzeatsuljphonie dcid is formed; this crystallises in long, colourless, 
deliquescent needles, is slightly soluble in water, and has a rough, 
bitter taste. Tbe hnrium sa It (with H 2 O) forms colourless, silky needles; 
the calcium salt, silvery scales; the ctjppersaU (withd^HsO), light-blue, 
glistening scales, decomposing at 170°; the cad/inium salt (with 7 H 2 O), 
large, transparent, qua^*atic plates; the potassium salt (with iH^O), 
micaceous scales, decomposing at 150®. All these salts are soluble in 
water. The snlphimule, CbH 4 Bt*SO£K'H 2 [Et : SO 2 NIT 3 = 1:4], 
cry&tallises from alcohol in flat, micaceous prisms, easily soluble in 
ether, sparingly so in water, and melting at 109°. The constitution 
was proved by the fusion of the potassium salt with potash, when 
pai-ahydroxybenzoio acid w-as formed. With a shorler fusion, ^mra- 
etJii/lifJienol, C 6 H 4 Et‘OH was obtained; this forms long needles, which 
melt at 45—46®, boil at 213—214°, and are sparingly soluble in water.^ 
It is very soluble in alcohol and ether, and its aqueous solution gives 
a violet-grey coloration with ferric cldoride, and a yellowish-white 
precipitate writh bromine-water. 

The metastdphonie acid, C 6 ]^Et(S 03 H)' 0 H[Et: SO 3 H : OH = 
1:3: 4], is foimed both at high and low temperatures. It is a 

• Probably identical with tbe a-otbylpbenol of Beilstein and Kulilberg, and of 
Pittig and luesov.— Ahstraitor, 
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reddish oil, of phenol-like odour and miscible with water. The barium 
salt forms colourless, hexagonal plates, decomposing at 120 °; the 
potassium salt, silky needles; the calcium salt, coloarless needles. On 
fusion with potash, the acid yields protocatechnic acid, proving the 
correctness of the constitution given. 

Mefaparadihydroxyethylb&tizene, C«H 3 Et(OH )2 [Et : OH : OH = 
1:3:4], is a liquid boiling at 295° and soluble in water. Its 
aqueous solution is coloured green by ferric chloride, and this colour 
passes, on the addition of soda, through blue to claret colour. 

Orthobroniethylhenzenemetasulphonic acid [Et : Br : SO 3 H = 
1 : 2 : 3 or 5] was obtained by the sulphonation of bromethylbenzene. 
Its barium salt (with 3 H 2 O), lorms colourless plates, sparingly soluble 
in cold water; its potassium salt (with iH^O), colourless scales; and 
the sulpJiamide, glistening prisms melting at 104—105°. 

FarabromethylbemeneortliosulpThonic add, similarly formed, yields a 
crystalline barium salt (with 4 H 2 O), easily soluble in water. The potas¬ 
sium salt forms easily soluble scales, the sulphonamide large, micaceous 
scales, melting at 123—124°. 

Barium ortJioethylbenzenesulplbonate (with H 2 O), formed by debrom- 
inating the bromine-derivative, forms soluble scales; the cadmium 
salt, long, soluble needles; the potassium salt very soluble, glistening 
scales. 

Barium ortJwethjlphemlmetasulphonafe forms microscopic scales. 
Basriummeta^ethylheNzenesuIplw^iMe {with 2 H 3 O), obtained by debromin- 
ating the bromine-derivative, forms crystals easily soluble in water; 
the potassium salt, easily soluble scales; the sulphonamide, glistening 
scales melting at 85—85°. When fused with potash, this acid yields 
^mta-ethylpTienol, which forms a colourless oil liquid at •—20 , and 
boiling at 202—204°. 

Barium rneta-etJiylphenolsulpliomte foims easily soluble crystals. 

L. T. T. 

Disiilphones and Trisnlpliones. By E. Ebomsi (Annalen, 235, 
135—167),—Baumann and Escales (Abstr., 1887, 123) obtained 
ethylidenediethylsulpbone by oxidising «-dithioethylpropionic acid. 
It is more conveniently prepai»ed by acting on a mixture of acetalde¬ 
hyde and ethyl mercaptan with zinc chloride. The resulting ethyl 
morcaptal of acetaldehyde (b. p. 186°) is oxidised by agitation with a 
solution of potassium pormangauato containing sulphuric acid. 
Btliylidenediethylsulphone melts at 75°, and boils at 320° witli 
decomposition. The bromide melts at 115°. Attempts to obtain 
substitution-products by the action of alkalis, sodium ethoxide, mer¬ 
captan, or aniline on the bromide were unsuccessful (Ab-str., 1888, 
357). JSfhjHdenediethy Isulplione ch loride, 0Me01( S 02 Bt) 2 , and sodium 
phenylsulphinite are formed by the action of benzenesulphonio 
chloride on ethylidenediethylsulphone and sodium ethoxide. The 
chloride can be prepared by exposing to direct sunlight for several 
days an aqueous solution of ethylidenediethylsulphone saturated with 
chlorine. It is deposited from an aqueous solution in needles which 
melt at 102—103°. The iodide is prepared by boiling the disuU 
phone with an excess of iodine, the crude product being treated 
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with a cold solution of sodium hydroxide, then washed with cold 
water, and finally recrystallised from boiling water. The iodide 
crystfiJlises in needles and melts at 128—129° ; at a higher tempera¬ 
ture it gives ofE iodine. 

Diethylsulphonedimethylmethane has been described by Baumann 
(Abstr., 1887, 128). It can be prepared by the action of methyl 
iodide on an alkaline aqueous solution of ethylidenediethylsulphono. 

IKethylsidjphonethylmetliylmetltane is formed by boiling a mixtiii*e of 
sodium ethoxide, ethyl iodide, and ethylidenediethylsalphone in a 
with a reflux condenser. It forms quadratic crystals, and melts 

The ethyl mercaptal of propaldehyde is lighter than water, and 
boils between 196° and 200°. On oxidation with permanganate, it 
yields propylidenediethylsulphone, CH 3 * 0 H 2 'CH(S 02 Et) 3 ; this crys¬ 
tallises in silky needles and melts at 77—78°. The ethyl mercaptal 
of isobutaldehyde boils between 200 and 210°; it is lighter 
than water. IsnhutylideTiedieiJiylsulphGne melts at 94° and crystal¬ 
lises in needles; it is almost insoluble in cold water. The ethyl 
mercaptal of benzaldehyde, PhCH(SEt) 2 , is lighter than water, 
and boils with decomposition at 250—265°. BenzyUdenediethijlsid- 
phone melts at 13S—134°; it is insoluble in cold water, but is 
soluble in cold solutions of the alkalis. By the action of sodium 
ethoxide and methyl iodide, it is converted into diethylsulphone- 
methylmethane. 

JDiethylmlphonmethnm, prepared by the oxidation of the ethyl 
mercaptal of formaldehyde (from methylene chloride and sodium 
ethyl mercaptide) is identical with the disulphone Baumann ob¬ 
tained from ethyl orthothioformate (Abstr., 1887, 124). It is 
converted into diethylsulphonedimethylmethane (sulphonal) by the 
action of methyl iodide in the presence of an alkali; this melts at 
12-5—126°. Diethif hulphonediethylmethane is more difficult to prepare. 
It melts at 86—88°. An aqueous solution of diethylsulphonemethane 
readily absorbs chlorine, forming the dichloride, 0Cl3(S02Bt)2. It 
crystallises in needles and melts at 98—99°. The corresponding 
diethylsnlphonedibix)momethane has already been desmibed by Bau¬ 
mann (loc.cit). 

Diethylsulphonedi-dodomethane melts at 176—177°, but begins to turn 
brown at 170°. It crystallises in needles, and is sparingly soluble in 
hot water. 

BipJienijlsulpJionemefhaTie, 0H3(S02Ph)2, prepai'ed by oxidising tho 
1 inercapt^ of formaldehyde, crystallises in needles and melts at 
118—119 . It is soluble in benzene and hot alcohol. Dipheiiylsul- 
phonedimethylmethane melts at 128° and is soluble in hot alcohol. 
The corresponding diethyl-derivative melts at 130—131°, and is 
sparingly soluble in hot alcohol. 

When dietbylsulphonedibromomethan© (1 mol.) is boiled with 
phenyl mercaptan (1 mol.) and an aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
(mther more ^n 3 mols.), phenyl bisulphide and dxethylsulphone- 
toophenylmethane are formed. The former is deposited from the solu- 
toon on cooling, whilst the latter separates out on acidifying the flltiuto: 
It is washed with cold water and recrystallised from absolute alcohol. 
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Dietliylsulplioiiethioplieiiylmefchane, PliS 0 H(SO 3 Et )25 crystallines in 
plates and melts at 86 °. It is sparingly soluble in hot water and moi*e 
readily soluble in a solution of sodium hydroxide. On oxidation by 
permanganate, diethyTsuljpTwne^Jienylsulphonemethme^ 

PhSOi-CHCSOaEt)*, 

is produced. This trisulplione melts at 165°. It is less soluble in 
alcohol than in water, and is precipitated from its aqueous solution by 
strong acids. The aqueous solution turns litmus red, and decomposes 
carbonates. W. C. W. 

Phenylated Indoles. By W, H. Ince (Avtnahn, 253, 35—44).— 
3'-Pheuylindole yields a crystalline pkrate soluble in benzene, ether, 
acetone, and alcohol, and melts at 105®. The nitrosamine^ C 14 H 10 N 2 O, 
forms minute, yellow needles, and melts at GO—61°; it is freely 
soluble in benzene, acetone, ether, and chloroform, but is insoluble in 
solutions of caustic alkalis. Phenylacetaldehydemethylphenylhydr- 
azone is formed by the interaction of phenylacetaldehyde and methyl- 
phenylhydrazine. The alcoholic solution of this compound is 
decomposed by an alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride with 
deposition of ammonium chloride. The liquid is neutralised with 
ammonia and evaporated, leaving a residue of impure V-S’-vietkyU 
phenylindole; this is purified by solution in ether and distillation in a 
vacuum. The pure indole dissolves in benzene, alcohol, and ether; its 
alcoholic solution gives a blue colour to a pine chip moistened with 
hydrochloric acid. The picrate forms dark brown needles, and melts 
at 90°. Fischer and Schmidt (Abstr., 1888, 958) pointed out that zinc 
chloride at 170° converts S^-phenylindole into 2'-pbenylindole. In the 
same way, zinc' chloride at 220 ° transfoims l'-3'-methylphenylindole 
into the l'-2^methylphenylindole described by Degen (Abstr., 1887, 
149). 

B'-Phenyl-fi-naphtJiindole is obtained by the action of alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride on the hydrazone produced by the inter¬ 
action of phenylacetaldehyde and j5-naphthylhydrazine; it crystal¬ 
lizes in glistening needles, and melts with decomposition at 211 °, is 
soluble in benzene, alcohol, ether, acetone, and hot light petroleum, 
and stains a pine chip green. The pierttie forms reddish-brown 
needles, melts at 119—120°, and ip soluble in benzene, acetone, 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether. The 3'-pheuyl-y5-naphthindole is con¬ 
verted into 2 '-phenyl-/S-naphthindole by treatment with zinc chloride 
at 130°. 2'-Phenyl-j8-naphthindole can be more conveniently pre¬ 
pared by the action of zinc chloride on acetophenone-jS-naphthyl- 
hydrazone, obtained by the condensation of acetophenone and 
) 8 -naphtbylhydi’aziue. The hydrazone melts at 150°, but it begins to 
turn brown at 117°. P-napktliindole melts at 129—130°, and is freely 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It foims a crystalline picrate 
(m, p. 165—166°), which is soluble in benzene and ether, 

W. 0. W. 

Benzidine- and Benzidinesnlphone-sulphonic Acids. By 
P. Q-HiBbS and 0. Duisbrro (Per., 22, 2459—^2474).— B&rmdine-- 
mlphonic (loid, NH 2 'G 6 H 4 *G 6 H 3 (]!^ 3 )'SOsH, is formed in small quanti- 
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ties ill the preparation of the disulphonic acid (compare Gfriess, Abstr., 
1881, 428), and it can also be obtained in larp^er quantity by heating 
benzidine sulphate for to 2 hours at 3 70“ with sulphuric acid mono- 
hydrate (about 6 pai*ts). It is best prepared by heating benzidine 
sulphate at 170® for about 24 hours (T).R.-P,, hTo. 44,779). It forms 
anhydrous crystals, and is very sparingly soluble in boiling water, and 
practically insoluble in alcohol and ether; it is decomposed when 
heated, yielding a small quantity of benzidine. The hydrochloride^ 
GwHwlSraSOjjHCl, separates from hot, dilute, hydrochloiic acid in 
greyish, nodular, anh 3 'drous crystals, and is decomposed by boiling 
water. The hanum salt, ( 0 i 2 fi[uN 2 S 03 ) 2 Ba + 5 H 2 O, is moderately 
easily soluble in hot water, and separates on cooling in small needles 
or plates. The fetra^o-compound is obtained when an excess of 
hydrochloric acid and a slight excess of sodium nitiite are added to 
an ice-cold alkaline solution of the sulphonic acid. It is readily 
soluble in water, and combines with phenols, hydroxysulphonic acids, 
and aromatic hydi'oxycaiboxylie acids in alkaline solution, and with 
amines and amidosulphonic acids in sodium acetate solution, forming 
yellow, red, and purple dyes. The compounds obtained with the 
hydroxycarboxylic acids, phenols, and amines respectively are 
sparingly soluble; the other dyes are readily soluble in water. They 
all dye nnmordanted cotton wool in an alkaline bath, and generally 
the shade produced is more distinctly purple than that obtained with 
tetrazodiphenyl dyes, but not so much so as that produced with 
tetarazodiphenyldisnlphonic acid colouring matters. 

Benzidinemetadisulphonic acid (compare Griess, loo. oit.) is best 
prepared by heating benzidine sulphate (1 part) with sulphuric acid 
(2 parts) at 210® for 36 to 48 houm; the yield of the pure compound 
is 90 per cent. The azo-compounds derived from the tetrazo-derivative 
do not dye vegetable fibres as readily as those obtained from the 
tetiuzomonosulphonic acid, bnt they have a more decided blue 
shade. 

Benzidine is not acted on by fuming sulphuric acid at tempei*aturos 
below lOU—^120°, but the azo-compouuds obtained from tetrazo¬ 
diphenyl and naphthylamines react with fuming sulphuiic acid in 
the cold, the hydi'ogen in the benzidine being substituted. 

BnizidMfi^ulpliouic acid CbH 2 (ra 2 )(S 03 H) 2 'CfcHs(]SrH 3 )-R 03 H + 
2 EI 3 O, is obtained, together with the tetrosulphonie acid, when 
lienzidine sulphate is heated for a long time at 180—190*" with sul- 
jihuiic ^id monohydrate, or when a solution of benzidine in a little 
sulphuric acid monoliydmte is heated at 160—170®, poured into 
fuming sulphuric acid, and heated again until a Rmall portion gives 
only a slight precipitate when tvented with water. The product is 
poured into water, the solution filtered to sepaiate small quantities of 
the disulphonic acid, and neutralised with barium caibonate. The 
barium salt of the tiisulphonic acid is readily soluble in cold water, 
and ^n be easily ^parated fi‘om the salt of the tetrasulphonic acid, 
which is only sparingly soluble. Benzidinetrisulphouic acid is pi*e- 
cipitated in soft, colourless plates on adding concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a moderately concentrated solution of the barium salt. 

It IS readily soluble in cold water, but only spaiingly in alcohol, and 
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is reprecipitated from the alcoholic solution on adding ether; it is 
completely decomposed when heated. The hatium salt, 

(01200^2^309)2^3® H" I 2 H 2 O, 

cry'^tallises in small, colourless prisms, and is precipitated from its 
concentrated aqueous solution on adding alcohol. 

Jienzidi)ietetr<isiilphoniG acid^ 

CcH^CNH^) ( 8030 ) 2 - 0802 ( 002 ) ( 8030 ) 2 , 

is precipitated in small, colourless needles on adding hydrochloric acid 
to a concentrated aqueous solution of the barium salt; it is very readily 
soluble in cold water, and is also soluble in alcohol. The harmm salt, 
Ci206S4Oi2Ba2 -I- 8020, crystallises in colourless needles or pidsms, 
and is very sparingly soluble in hot water and insoluble in alcohol. 

0 0^ r0"B[*») 

Bemtidineswlphone, JL*tt/- vrtr prepared by gradually 

Ufctla^JN tii) 

adding benzidine sulphate (1 part) to a 20 per cent, sulphuric acid 
solution of sulphuric anhydride* and heating the mixture on the water- 
bath until it is free from unchanged benzidine; the product is porned 
on to ice, and the benzidinesulphone sulphate is separated by filtration 
and decomposed with soda. It crystallises in very small, yellow, 
anhydrous needles, melts above 350°, and is almost insoluble in boil¬ 
ing water, and insoluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. The salts are 
decomposed by water. The hydrochloride, Ci2HioN2S02,2B01, ciystal- 
lises from hot, dilute, hydi-ochloric acid, in which it is moderately 
easily soluble, in almost colouidess plates. The sulphate, 

Ou01O03SO2,03SO4 + 1^030, 

crystallises in grey or colourless needles or plates, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot, dilute sulphuric acid. The platinockloride 
crystallises in small, dark, yellow plates, and is insoluble in water. 

A hydroxyhensidine, Ci 20 ii 03 ’O 0 , is foi*med when the sulphone is 
heated at 180° with caustic soda; it is a grey compound, very 
sparingly soluble in water, hut readily in soda. The sulphate and 
hydroMoride are sparingly soluble in water. 

When benziJinesulphoue hydrochloride is treated with sodium 
nitrite in aqueous solution, and the resulting brown, amorphous, 
tetrazo-compound reduced with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, the hydrazine is obtained in small, yellow needles spaa-ingly 
soluble in water. The latter is decomposed when boiled with copper 
sulphate solution, yielding a diphenylenesulphonic acid melting at 
228°, and identical with the compound obtained by Slenhonse 
(^Annalen, 156, 332) from diphenylene sulphide. 

The azo-dyes obtained from benzidinesulphone differ from those of 
benzidine and benzidinesnlphonio acids in possessing a marked bine 
shade. 

BenzidinesuTphonesulphonic add, SOs 0 *C 602 ( 00 a) 

is formed, together with the di-, tri-, and tetra-sulphonic acid, when 
the sulphone is heated with fuming sulphuric acid at temperatures 
above 100'. The crude product is poured on to ice, and, aftcar keep-^ 
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ing for some time, the solution is filtered; the tn- and tefcra-sulphonio 
acids, being readily soluble in cold ■water, pass into the filtrate, whilst 
the mono- and di-snlphonic acid, which are only sparingly solnble, 
remain on the filter. The residue is dissolved in soda, and the mono- 
snlphonic acid is precipitated from the filtered solution by adding 
acetic acid; the disulphonic add in the filtrate is then precipitated 
by adding a large excess of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. ^ Benzi- 
dinesulphonesulphonic acid ciystallises from hot water, in which it is 
only sparingly soluble, in small, light-yellow needles, and ^ is almost 
insoluble in alcohol. The fefrojjo-derivative is a »#reddish-browu, 
amorphous compound; it combines with amines, phenols, and with 
their carboxylic and sulphonic acids, forming dyes which are of a 
redder shade, and are much more sparingly soluble than those derived 
from benzidinesulphonedisulphonic add (see below). The calcium 
salt, (Ci2H9]lfsSs06)20a + 8JH3O, crystallises in small, yellow needles, 
and is readily soluble in hot water, but only moderately so in 
boiling alcohol, and sparingly in cold vater. The Sanwwsalt (with 
S^HiO) crystallises in small, golden needles, and is more sparingly 
soluble in water than the caldum salt. 


Be7tsidinemlp7i07iedi6ulphui2ie add, 

separates in small, light-yellow needles when a boiling 
a(5[ueou3 solution is evaporated. It is moderately easily soluble in 
hot water, but only sparingly in alcohol, and almost insoluble in cold 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. The fetrazo-compaund is a light- 
yellow, voluminous substance; it combines with naphthols and 
naphtholsulphonic acids, yielding pnrple to violet dyes, and with 
naphthylamines and naphthylaminesulphonic acid, forming red or 
bluish-violet colouring matters. It yields beautiful reddish-violet or 
indigo-blue azo-dyes (sulphoneazurines) with alkyl- and phenyl- 
naphthylamines. The calcinm salt^ OBHsKTjS^OgOa + 7H80, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles or plates, and is readily soluble in hot, but 
only sparingly in cold water, and insoluble in alcohol. The Ija/irixtm 
salt (with 421320) ciystalli'^es in needles or very small prisms, and is 
insoluble in alcohol, and only very sparingly soluble in boiling water. 
The sodium salt crystallises from hot, concentrated, aqncous solu¬ 
tions in long, yellow needles, and is only sparingly soluble in cold 
water. 

Oz'thotolidine yields analosroua compounds to those obtaixied from 
benzidine nnder the same conditions. Orihoiolidiwsulphottde add is 
very sparingly soluble in water, and does not crystallise readily. The 
fefj’aso-derivative is readily soluble in water. The barium salt loses 
4 niols. H 2 O when dried at 150“. The disulpTionic add crystallises 
from hot, concentrated, aqueous solutions in small, colourless, needles, 
and is readily soluble in hot water. The ^e^ra^o-de3*ivative is insoluble 
in water. The salts are moderately easily soluble in water; tbe 
sodium salt crystallises in cubes (with 4HjO), the calcium salt in plates 
(with 5 H 2 O), and the barium salt in needles (with 3HaO), 

Tolidinesulphone is a greenish-yellow, amorphous compound, the 
salts of which ai*e very similar to those of benzidinesulpliono (D.R.-P., 
No.44,784). ^ P.S.K 
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^-Naplithylbydrazine. By F. Haupp (Anmlen, 253,24—35).— 
The derivatives of ^-naphthylhydrazme bear a close resemblance to 
the corresponding phenylhydrazine-derivatives. The acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive, OioH 7 *N 9 HsAc, prepared by boiling jS-naphfchylhydrazine with 
glacial acetic acid for several hoars in a reflnx apparatns, forms 
colourless needles soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, and 
melts at 164—165®. BenzoylnapMhylhydrazine, OioH 7 ’N 2 H 3 Bz, is ob¬ 
tained on adding benzoic chloride to an ethereal solution of naphthyl- 
iiydrazine (2 mols.) ; naphthylhydrazme hydrochloride is precipitated, 
and the filtrate on being evaporated, and the residue ti*eated with a 
hot dilute solution of sodium hydroxide to remove unaltered benzoic 
chloride leaves the hydrazine. When pure it crystallises in needles, 
melts at 154—155°, and is soluble in hot alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform. In order to introduce a second benzoyl-group into the 
preceding compound, it is necessary to act on it with benzoic chloride 
at a high temperature. The di 6 e»zo 2 /Z-derivative, CioH 7 *N 2 HBz>, melts 
at 162—163°. 

fi~2Taphthyls&mmrhaaide, OioH 7 *NaB[ 2 *CO*NH 2 , prepared by the 
action of potassium cyanate on naphthylhydrazine hydrochloride, is 
soluble in hot alcohol and acetic acid; it melts afc 220 ° (uncorr.), and 
resembles the corresponding phenyl-derivative in its chemical pro¬ 
perties. It is decomposed by the action of hydrochloric acid in 
sealed tubes at 140®, yielding naphthazine, which has previously been 
described by Witt (Abstr., 1887,153). 

P~]!Tap%thyUMosemicarhazide, OioH 7 ’N‘ 2 H 2 *CS*]SfH 2 , is obtained by boil¬ 
ing an alcoholic solution containing equal parts by weight of naphthyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride and ammonium thiocyanate. This substance 
melts at 201 — 202 ® (nncorr.), and is soluble in hot aniline and alcohol. 
It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at 130—140°, 

yielding mp^thylMomrhizvn^, OioH 7 lSr-<^^, The carbizine melts 

at 253—254°, and crystallises in plates. It is soluble iu warm 
alcohol, and forms a crystalline hydrochloride and platinochloride. 
A violet precipitate is formed when bleaching powder is added to the 
alcoholic solution of the base. 

NapMhylhyikraziiie 7iaphthyUhiocarhazmate, 

OioB[ 7*I^2^3* ^ 3 * S CxoBCf, 

crystallises in plates and melts with decomposition at 145°. It is 
soluble in warm alcohol. 

BthyUfi-naphthyViydrazine is prepared by the action of ethyl 
iodide (2 mols.) on naphthylhydrazine in alcoholic solution. It is a 
pale-yellow oil, freely soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and ohloro- 
fom. It reduces warm Fehling’s solution. The solution in chloro¬ 
form is slowly decomposed by mercuric oxide, yielding naphthylethyl- 
amine, W. 0. W. 

Derivatives of jS-Naphthylliydrazlne. By A. Hillrinottaijs 
22,2656—2657),—In reference to Hanff’s work on this subject 
(preceding Abstract), the author states that he has also recently 
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obtaineil the acetyl-denrative, the semicarbazide, and the thiosemi- 
carbazide. L. T. T. 

Derivatives of the Two Isomeric Naphthenylamidozimes 

By E. Rkhteu 22, 2410—2459; compare Abstr., 1887, 

374, also Ekstraed, ihuh^ 373*.—/l-Napthenjlamidoxime (m. p. 150) 

readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately easily in 
benzene and chloroform and insoluble in light petroleum. The cor- 
responiliner as-comp(mnd (m. p 14b—149 ) resembles the ^S-derira- 
tive in it-a behaTionr with solvents. 

BeHSvifU^’AapJifJte/nflaJiiiihjimp. CinH-'CrXHajlXOBz, prepared by 
heating the amidoxime with ben/oic elilonde, crystallises from hot 
alcohol in colourless needles, melt'» at 179®, and is only sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and light petroleum, 
in&dnble in xtater. 

XO 

XajtJithtftylbenzcnylnzoaim^, CuH-*C^_j^^OPh, is formed when 

the preceding componnd is boiled with water, dilute acids, or dilute 
alkalis, or when it is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
ciy&tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 116% and 
is reudilj soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and light 
petroleum, but almost insoluble in water. 

Acf^tyl-fi-naphth^nylamidoxi/net Oi H 12 X 3 O 2 , crystallises from alcohol 
or benzene in \ellowish needles, melts at 1 ^% and is only sparingly 
soluble in ether, ehluit>form, ai d light petroleum, and insoluble in 
water; when boiled with water, or when treated wnth concentrated 
sulphuric acnd, it is converted into the azoxime melting at 85® 
(compare Ekstrand, he, cit), 

Eihyl-^-naphfliefl y lam idoxlm eenrhoxylate, Cii*H 7 *C(XH 3 ) IXO-C OOEt, 
separates from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 121 '^, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and acids, but very 
sparingly iu light petroleum, and insoluble in water and alkalis. 

XO 

p-XaplitheiiylcarVonylimidaxime, CioHt*C'^^g>CO, crystallises 

from hot benzene in ccIoui*le‘*s needles, melts at 216®, and is mode¬ 
rately soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but sparingly in 
benzene and hot water- The so/liaw-derivative is crystallme. In an 
aqueous solution of the ammonium-derirative, lead acetate produces a 
white, and copper sulphate an apple-green pi'ecipitate. 

^XupJithenyhimidefhtxiint^, CnH 7 -C(XH 2 )lXOEt, ciystallises from 
dilate alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 74—75% and is readily 
soluble m alcohol, ether, benzene, ehlorofonn, light petroleum, and 
hydrochloric acid, but very sparingly in water, and insoluble in 
alkalis. 

XO 

Sthylideiie-fi-naplitJienylarntdoxime^ pre¬ 

pared by dissolving the amidoxime in acetaldehyde, crystallises from 
hot water in colourless needles, melting at 121—122®. It is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene and light petroleum, very sparingly 
soluble in cold water, and insoluble in acids and alkalis. 
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Acetoetlienyl-B-naj^MTienyl^ CioH7*C^__ ^^C* 0 H 2 Ac,is formed 

by boiling the amidoxime with ethyl acetoacetate; it crystallises from 
hot water in nacreous plates, melts at 108—109® and is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform but insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

Acetyhot-nayMlimylamidoxime ciystallises from dilute alcohol in 
colourless needles, melts at 129“, and is insoluble in water, but readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene,and chloroform; when treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, or when boiled with water, it is converted 
into the azoxime (compai*e Bkstrand, loc. cit). 

Mhyha6-‘fiapMhenyla7nvloxirneoarhoxylaie crystallises in colourless 
needles, melts at 111®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and chloroform, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and insoluble 
in water. 

prepared by boiling the preceding 
compound with water or alkalis, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
colourless needles, melts at 189®, and is readily soluble in alcohol hut 
only sparingly in ether, benzene, and chloroform and insoluble in 
light petroleum and water. In aqneons solutions of the ammonium* 
derivative, lead acetate produces a white, and copper sulphate a green 
precipitate. F. S. K. 


Acetyl- and Ethyl-derivatives of CamphonitrophenoL By P. 
Oazbneove (Bull. Soc. CJiim. [3], 1, 467—469; compai*e Abstr., 1889, 

C'NO 

618).—^The acetyl-derivative of camphonitrophenol, 

after saponification and subsequent saturation with slight excess of 
hydrogen chloride, gives with ferric chloride a violet-red coloration, 

CH'NOo 

which indicates the formation of the compound 

O'lTO C(0B.)2 

The ethyl-derivative, is made by heating sodium 


camplionitrophenoxide with excess of ethyl iodide in sealed tubes 
at 120® for three hours; after separation of sodium iodide, the liquid 
is evaporated to dryness and the residue crystallised from benzene. 
The compound forms large, colourless, flat crystals, which melt at 
S4® and decompose on distillation. T. G. U. 


Camphonitrophenol Phosphate. By P. Oazbitkuve (Bull 8oe, 
QMm. [8], 1,469—471).-—The normal phosphate, (OioH'wSrOi)sP 04 , is 
prepared by boiling camphonitrophenol with phosphorus trichloride for 
several hours. It exists as an amorphous, yellowish, insoluble sub¬ 
stance, which, when heated, decomposes without melting. Nitrophenol 
forms an analogous compound, (OcHJf 02 )sP 04 , with phospboius penta- 
chloride, only ti^aces of metachloronitrobenzene being simultaneously 
produced. This reaction confirms the constitution previously given 
to camphonitrophenol. T. G, IST. 
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CamplxonitpoplieiLol Benzoate and Fhthalate. ByP. Cikzz- 

swcm{Bu,U. Boc. CMm. [3], 1,471—472).—The benzoate, OgHu-c^S 

O'OBz 

IS prepared by tbe reaction of equal parts of campbonitroplieiiol and 
benzoic chloride at 100°; it forms small crystals which are insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene; these melt 


at 181 ; and pai'tially volatilise at 160® without decomposing. On 
saponification with alcoholic potash, it yields potassium benzoate and 

the compound 

Pbthalic chloride by a similar reaction forms a compound, 


(NOa-CioH»0)AHA, 


which melts at 275° with slight decomposition. T. G. N, 


Quercetm-derivatives. By J. Hebzig (Monatsh, 10, 561—567; 
compare Abstr., 1888, 1809).—^In a previous communication the 
author has called attention to the fact that pure xanthorhamnin is 
not the sole product obtained from Persian-herries by the method of 
Liebermann and Hormann (Abstr., 1879, 271). It is now shown 
that besides s^anthorhamnin, the berries contain a glucoside of 
rhamnetin or some unstable molecular compound of the glucosides of 
rhamnetin and quercetin. This re.sult is in accordance with the fact 
that Schiitzenberger obtained two glucosides (*- and ^-rhamnin) 
from Persian-berries. His as-rhamnetiu (from oc-rhamnin) is evidently 
identical with rhamnetin, his ^-rhamnetin (from /6-rhamnin) with 
quercetin. G. T. M. 


Scntellarin, one of the Constitaents of Scutellaria lanceo- 
laria. By D. Takahashi (fihem, Gentr,^ 1889, ii, 100.)—The root 
of ScutfUaria lanceoUiria, one of the labiatse, is used medicinally in 
China and Japan. By extracting the root with ether, agitating the 
ether extract with sodium hydiuxide, and acidifying the alkaline solu¬ 
tion, a yellow, fioeculent 3nb>tanoe, acnteVuriii^ is obtained. It foims 
odourless and tasteless, shining, fiat, yellow needles, melts at 
199—^199 5°, is insoluble in cold, little soluble in hot water, very 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, light petroleum, and 
carbon bisulphide; soluble in sodium hydroxide and carbonate 
solutions, but carbonic anhydride is not expelled from the latter. 
It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow colora¬ 
tion and water reprecipitates Ae substance unchanged. It dis¬ 
solves in nitric acid with red coloration, and in like manner in a solu¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid and potassium nitrite. Fehling’s solution 
is not reduced by it, even after boiling with liydioehloric acid. 
It does not combine with phenylhydrazine; neither silver nitrate 
nor lead acetate precipitates it from its alcoholic solution, but solu¬ 
tions of lead and copper acetates produce a yellow-red precipitate 
with the alcoholic solution. When treated with bromine in carbon 
bisulphide solution, a substance crystallising in yellowish needles is 
formed; the determiuation of bromine in it, however, gave unsatis¬ 
factory results. The elementary analysis of scutellarin gave figures 
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whicli corresponded with the formula CioH^jOs; it contains neither 
nibrofifen nor water of combination. 5 grains of scntellarin produced 
no effect when administered to a dog in an emulsion of milk and 
gum arabic. The author believes it to be a phenol, and possibly 
an isomeride of juglone. J. W. L. 

Crystallised Digitalin. By Aunaud (Onmpt rend,, 109, 679— 
682).—^Digitalin prepared by JSfativelle’s method from the digitalis of 
the Yosges formed very thin, brilliant, white, rectangular lamellae, 
which melt at 243®, dissolve in absolute alcohol to the extent of 0 650 
part in 100 at 14®, and also, contrary to the statement of Schmiede- 
berg, dissolve in boiling benzene. When subjected to fractional solution, 
the melting points of the different fractions varied only between 
242"and245*- 

A second quantity prepared by Adrian melted at 245—^246®, and 
when dissolved fractionally in alcohol and benzene the melting 
points varied only between 243 and 245®, as with the first sample. 

Bigitalin is a distinct chemical individual, and it is not necessary 
to denote it by any name such as digitoxin. It seems to be the type 
of a large group of compounds. G. H. B. 


Dihydropyn'oline. By F. Audiblini (JBer,, 22, 2512—^2515).— 
Dihydropyrroline hydrochloride is decomposed when heated, giving 
off vapours which colour pine-wood red; it is partially decomposed 
W concentrated hydrochloric acid at 130—^140°. The anirochloride, 
dlNHTjHAuCh, crystallises from cold water in small prisms, melts at 
152®, and is slowly decomposed when boiled with water. The picrofe, 
CiNHTjOoHsNjO*:, separates from water in yellow crystals, melts at 
156®, and is readily soluble in alcohol and water. 

Bemiyyldihydropyrroline, C 4 NH! 6 Bz, prepared by heating dihydro¬ 
pyrroline hydrochloride with benzoic chloride at 110®, is an oily 
liquid, boils at 160—161® (2 mm.), and is miscible with alcohol 
and ether, but is insoluble in water. It dissolves freely in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, yielding a salt which does not crystallise 
readily. 

Befizyldihydropyrrolim, CiJ^He’CEtPh, prepared by treating di- 
Wdropyrrolme with benzyl chloride, boils at 160®. The awroehhride, 
OuHisNjHAuOh, crystallises from water in yellow needles melting at 
111®. F. S. K. 


Derivatives of Alkylpyrrolines. By 0. TJ. Zajtsitti (Ber,, 22, 
2515—2519; compare Ciamician and Zanetti, Abstr., 1889, 727),— 
1-Ethylpyrroline boils at 129—130® (762 mm., corn). The tetra- 
bromide melts at 83® and is converted into ethyl dibromomaleimide 
(m- p. 93—94®) by cold nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-49. The diaoHyl- 
derivative, C 4 !N‘H 8 BjtAc 2 , is a crystalline compound, melts at 58—59®, 
boils at about 183® (29 mm.), and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, light petroleum, and warm water. 

When the mixture of c-etbylpyrrolines, boiling at 150® (compare 
Ciamician and Zanetti, Zoo. ctZ.), is treated with acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate, an oil is obtained which can be separated by frac- 
VOL. LViir. / 
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tional distillation into a portion boiling at 210—^236° and a portion 
boiling at 240—^255®. The former is volatile with steam and has the 
composition and properties of an l-acetyl-c-ethylpjiTolins, 04 lTH 3 EtAc. 
The latter, after having been boiled with potash and repeatedly 
distilled in order to free it from 1 -acetyl derivatives, solidifies parti¬ 
ally when exposed to long continued cold, and can thns be separated 
into its constituents; the crystalline substance is an acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive melting at 42—44^, probably identical with the compound 
(m. p. 47®) obtained by Dennstedt and Zimmermann from c-ethyl- 
pyrroline (compare Abstr., 1886, 1048). Both the liquid and. the 
solid compound give a silver-derivative which has the composition 
OsHioE-OAg. ' 

l-FropylpyrroUne^ C4ErH4Pr, is obtained in small quantities when 
potassium pyrroline is treated with propyl iodide, but isomerides and 
other compounds are also formed; it is a colouiless oil boiling at 
145*5—146-5° (755*8 mm.). P. S. K. 

Nitropyrroline-a-carboxylic Acids. By F. AuDEfiLixi (Ber., 
22, 2503—2506).— Methyl nitropyrrolitie-ct~carhoxi/late, 
HOa*C4lSrH4-OOOMe, 

(m, p. 197°) is formed, together with an isomeride (m.p. 179®) and 
other nitro-compounds, when finely divided methyl pyrroline-ot- 
carboxylate is gradually added to ice-cold nitric acid of sp. gi‘. 1 5 
and the solution poured into cold water; after neutralising with 
soda and adding a little sodium carbonate, the solution is extracted 
with ether. It crystallises from boiling water in colourless needles 
melting at 197°. The corresponding add, lTO 8 * 04 jfHj* 0 OOH, ob¬ 
tained by hydrolysing the ethereal ssdt with potash, crystallises from 
water with 1 mol. HgO in light-yellow needles, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and hot water, but only sparingly in benzene and 
cold water. It loses its water when kept over sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure, and the anhydrous crystals melt at 217°. 

Methyl nitr^yrroUne--»^carboxylafe (m. p. 179°) is obtained, together 
with other nitro-compounds, when the alkaline solution from which 
the isomeride (m. p. 197®) has been extracted is acidified and then 
extracted with ether. It can he isolated by fractionally crystallising 
tbe crude product from water. It separates finm dilute alcohol in 
yellow needles melting at 179°. The corresponding acid ciystallises 
from hot water, with 1 mol. H 80 , in light-yellow needles, and is readily 
soluble in alcobol, ether, and hot water and moderately so in benzene, 
but only sparingly in cold water. It loses its water when kept 
over snlpburic acid under reduced pressure, the anhydrous compound 
melting at 161®. 

The mother-liquors from the preceding compound (m. p, 1?9“) 
probably contam tbe third isomeride, which has previously been pre¬ 
pared by Giami(^ and Banesi (Abstr., 1882, 8?5) from dinitro- 
pjrocoU, bat this compound co^d not be obtained in a pnre 
condition. They also contain the methyl salt of a dinitropyrroline- 
carboiylio acid, CiNHaCNOjVCOOMe; this compound crystallises 
from water, dilute alcohol, and benzene in Imht-yellow plates TnaUin,. 
at about 115°, 3 , ® 
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Molecular Weights of the Imidoanhydrides of Pyrroline- 
carboxylic and Indolecarboxylic Acids. By Gr. Magxanixi (Ber., 
22, 2501—2503). Molecular weight determinations by Raoult's 
method in naphthalene solution show that the molecular formula ot 
pyrocoll is CioH 6 l^ 202 , that of tetramethylpyrocoll, CuHiiN^Oi, that 
of diacetylpyrocoU, CuHioN^ 204 , and that ot the imidoauhydriJe of 
«-indolecarboxylic acid, Oi8HioKr202. The depression constant ot 
naphthalene was taken as 82, according to Raoult. F. S. K, 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Tetramethyldihydropyridine. 
By F. Anueelini (Ber., 22, 2506—2511).—Pentamethyldihydro- 
pyridine hydidodide is obtained when teti*amethyldihydropyridine 
(b. p. 158®) is treated with methyl iodide (compai*e Cwmician and 
Anderlini, Abstr., 1889, 728) The free base boils at 188—190® 
(45—46° ; 7 mm.). 

A base, OuH^iN’, is formed when pentamethyldihydropyridine is 
treated with methyl iodide in the cold and the resulting oily hy- 
driodide distilled with potash; the base was not isolated. The 
aurochloride^ Ci 2 H 2 iN,HAuCl 4 , crystallises in thin, golden needles 
melting at 99—99*5®. F. S. K, 

Synthesis of Oxypyridine and Piperidine Bases. By A. 
Ladbneueg (Ber., 22, 2583—^2590).— a-BLcolylalklne^ 

06NH,-0H2-0H2-0H, 

is obtained as a thick brown syimp by the action of formaldehyde 
on ct-picoline and is puiified by distillation under 20—30 mm. 
pressure. It is a colourless syi'up, boils at 179° under 25 mm. 
pressure, dissolves readily in water and alcohol, sparingly in ether; 
it is rather hygznsoopic and can only be dried over fused potassium 
caihonate; sp, gr. 1*111 at 0°. The$ilaHnocliloride^ (07H9l70)2,H2Pt0lH 
crystallises well in prisms very readily soluble in hot water and melts, 
at 170® with effervescence. The aurochloride crystallises in well- 
formed crystals i*ather sparingly soluble in water. 

VittyJ^yrtdine, 05 NH 4 ’ 03 H 3 , prepared by distilling the above com¬ 
pound under higher pressuin or in presence of potash, is a colourless, 
mobile liquid, very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, &c., 
but only sparingly in wato. It boils with decomposition at 158—159 
at the ordinary pressure, but distils without decomposition at 79—82'‘ 
under 29 mm. pressure; sp.gr. = 0*9985 at 0^, The plat inochlortde, 
(C 7 H 7 B') 2 ,H 8 PtCl 5 , crystallises in needles or large plates, melts at 174^ 
with decomposition, and is rather readily soluble in water. The 
aurochloride^ cadmioiodide^ bismuth iodide^ and niercrufOGhhride crystal¬ 
lise well, 

a-Fipecolylalhiiiey CoJSTHio’CHq^GHa’OH, obtained by the action of 
sodium and alcohol on picolylalMne, is a colourless crystalline base 
which melts at 31—^32'“ and boils at 225—228®. It is very hygro¬ 
scopic and is readily soluble water, alcohol, and ether. It is a 
strong base and tuims rad litmus blue. The platinochluride^ 
(07Hi5l70)2,H2PtCla, crystallises in splendid, large, transparant crys¬ 
tals, like gypsum, and melts at 158®. 
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m-MetliyJppeoolineaJkinp^ CsNHtjMe'CHa'OHa'OH, is formed when 
a-pipecolylalkine dissolved in methyl iodide is treated vnth methyl 
iodide and sodium at the ordinary temperature. When the methyl 
iodide has disappeared, the alcohol is evaporated, the residue re¬ 
peatedly extracted with ether, the base converted into the hydro¬ 
chloride, and warmed slightly with sodium nitrite The nitrosamine 
which separates is removed by ether. The hydrochloride is then 
treated with potash and the tertiary base is extracted with ether, and 
dried with potash. The auroMoride is crystalline; the yMlno- 
chloride^ oadmioiodide, and periodide were also prepared. 

Yinylpiperidinej (?), is obtained from pipecolylalkin 

by the method previously employed for the preparation of tropidine 
from tropine (Annrden^ 217,118). It is a colourless liquid, boils at 
146—148®, is readily soluble in water, and has an odour of tropidine 
a lid coniine. The aurochloride and picrate crystallise well and ai*e 
rather soluble in water. 

u-Picolylmethylalhine^ CsNHi'CB^'CHMe-OH, is formed in a manner 
similar to «-picolylalkine from a-picoline and acetaldehyde, and is 
purified by means of the platinocbloride. It is yellowish, boils at 
176—181® nnder 18 mm. pressure, and is readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and chloroform, sparingly in ether. The platinoehloride, 
(C4,H,iNO)2,IT3ptOl6, crystallises ^m hot water in small plates which 
melt at 189® with decomposition; the aurorhloride crystallises well. 

a^Pipecolylmetliylalkine^ CsWHw'CHa^CHMe'OEr, melts at 47°, boils 
at 224—^226“, and is readily solnhle in water, alcohol, and ether, 
The platinochlonde melts at 149°. In its properties, the base resembles 
conydrine, with which it is isomeric. H. H. M. 

Hydrozymetadiazlaes (Hydrosypyrimidines). By E. y. Mbter 
(/.pr. CJiem. [2], 40, 303—304).—Amidomethyldiphenylmetadiazine 
(Ahstr., 1889, 578) melts at 168°, not 172®; it can also be obtained 
by acting on a mixtnre of ethyl cyanide and phenyl cyanide with 
sodinm or sodium ethoxide. 

Hydroxymethyldiphenylmetadiazine (he. cit) melts at 250°, not 
256°; it can also be obtained by the condensation of benzaxaidine and 
ethyl methylhenzoylacetate. By heating it with alkaline potassinm 
permanganate, adddng dilute hydrochloric acid to the colourless solu¬ 
tion, dissolying the precipitate in weak ammonia, filtering, and again 
precipitating with hydrochloric acid, a hydroxydiphmyJmetadiazineca/r’' 

baeylie acid, OPh-^^,‘^Q^^C’COOH, is obtained; this crystallises 

from alcohol in beautiful, pale-yellow prisms melting at 236® with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride. When heated in a diphenylamine 
hath at 250® until evolution of carbonic anhydride ceases, it leaves 
a yellow, c^stalline residue, mostly soluble in potasb; if the preci¬ 
pitate obtained by adding hydrochloric acid to this potash solution 
is digested w ith weak ammonia and crystallised from alcohol, yellowish 
slender needles, Ci 6 Hi»N 20 , which melt at 280*5® (uncorr.), are ob¬ 
tained. The^e appear to be identical with Pinner's diphenylhydroxy- 
pyrimidine (Ahstr. 1889,1008), which melts at 284°. 
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Sydroxymdhyletliijhyiethylmeta^iazine, is 

obtained from acetamidine and etbyl propionylpropionate; it melts 
at 167‘6°j and is isomeiic with tbe hydroxy-base of cyanmethethine 
melting at 150® (Abstr. 1885,646). A. Gr. B. 

Pyrimidimes, By A. Pinner (Per., 22, 2609—2626; compare 
Abstr., 1889, 1006).—^The formation of tbe pyrimidines appears to 
take place in three stages. Employing benzamidine and ethyl 
acetoacetate as examples, these stages are as follows:— 

L NH:CPh*NH 2 + OOOEt*OH,-COMe = 

NHlOPh-NH-CO-CHs-COMe + EtOH. 
IT. NHICPh-NH-OO-OHa-COMe = 

^<cp£ = ^S<CPh:i>CMe + H,0. 

ni. >0Me = y<gg ^^g >CMe. 

The etbyloxalylacetylbenzamidine already described (Abstr., 1889, 
1009) is the first-stage product in the formation of phenylhydroxy- 
pjrimidinecaihoxylic add, and maybe easily converted into the latter 
by the action of soda. The compound obtained at the same time 
and melting at 263"* is jpAewy/AydrorypynmidwAecarhoajy/heaaramtdtae, 
r*PK-NT 

benzamidine having reacted 

with the second carboxyl-group of the acetoxalate. It is converted into 
the above carboxylic acid by the action of soda. As already noted 
[loc. oiL) the free acid melts with decomposition at 247®; carbonic 
anhydride being evolved and phenylhydroxypyrimidine is formed. 

When benzamidine and ethyl acetomalonate react on one another, 
one carboxyl-group is separated and the same pyrimidine formed as 
is obtained from ethyl acetoacetate. 

When ethyl acetosuccinate, benzamidine hydrochloride, and sodium 
hydroxide or potassium carbonate are mixed together, two compounds 
are obtained melting respectively at 178® and 212®. The former (m. p. 
178**) is ethyl phmylmethylhydff’oxypyrimidinea^^ 

CPli-^.^^g^J>C'CH.-COOBt. 

It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetone, sparingly in water, 
and crystallises in needles. When saponified with soda, it yields 
pheftyhn^thyUiydroxypynmiddmacetic ac^, which crystallises in needles, 
melts at 259^, and is soluble in alcohol. The needles mystallising at 
212® have tihe formula OuHioN 20 a and are probably sucemylRfenssimidef 

>!N‘*0PhI!N'JB[. This compound forms the principal product 

if caustic soda is used for liberating the benzamidine from its hydro¬ 
chloride in the reaction, whilst, if potassium carbonate is employed, 
the pyrimidine is the dbief product* 


CHb-CO 

CH2.C0 
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With ethyl acetylglutarate, benzamidine yields ethylplienylmebJiyh 

liydroxypyrimidinepropionnte, CPh-^^.^Q^j^O'OHs'CHj'COOEt, 

which crystallises in needles, is soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetone, 
and melts at 145®. The free acid forms a white powder almost in¬ 
soluble in water and alcohol and melting at 215®. 

When ethyl diacetosuccinate is mixed with benzamidine, ethyl 
pheuylmethylhydroxypyrimidineacetate (m. p. 178”) and phenyl- 

metliylaceionylhydroxypyrimidine^ CPh<^^.Q^Q^j^O-OH 2 *COMe, 

are formed. The latter is insoluble in acetone, soluble in alcohol; 
it ciystallises in needles and melts at 215®. The author was unable to 

obtain the dipyrimidine, CPh^^J^^Q^^C—CJ^Q^j^-j^^OPh, 

which he had anticipated, the second acetyl-group appearing always 
to be separated before the pyrimidine formation set in. 

A mixture of ethyl succinjdsuccinate and benzamidine yields a sub¬ 
stance easily soluble in alcohol and melting at 272® and another 
almost insoluble in the usual solvents. The former, ietrahydroph&nyl- 

hydroxyhetoqtiinazdline^ 9^®, crystallises in needles. 

CPh jw*0*CE[2‘L'0 

The latter, owing to its insolubility, could not be thoroughly purified, 
but appears to have the formula C 28 Hi 6 N ’402 and to be dihydrodi- 

phenyUiTiyilroxyantetrazine, ^pj,—ir.|j,CH,*C-0(OH)iT' 

solves in boiling caustic soda yielding a crystalline sodimn-derivative, 
CjaPTiilSrajN^iOa 4 ” 4H3O. 

The amidine of acetonecyanhydrin, OB[*Ch[e2*0(JNH3)*NH, pelds 
with ethyl acetoacetate, hydroxyisopropylmethylhydroxypyrimidine^ 

OH*03de3*C-^^.^Qg^^OH, crystallising in easily soluble needles 

and melting at 98®. If ethyl benzoylacetate is employed instead of 
the acetoacetate, hydroxyisopropylphenylhydroxypynmidine^ 

OH-0Me,-0^.0(gg5>°®^ 

is foi-med. This crystallises in small, glistening prisms, sparingly 
soluble in water, easily so in the usual organic solvents, and melts 
at 198®. L, T. T. 

Phenylhydrazonelevnlim Anhydride. By P. Ach (Annalen, 
253, 44—57). Two compounds are formed by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on phenylhydrazonelevalinic anhydride at 150. 
One contains 2 atoms of hydrogen less than the anhydride and the 
second compound is a monocbioro-substitution-product of the first. 
The crude product of the reaction is poured into water containing ice. 
In the course of 24 hours, pheuylmethylchloropyridazone is deposited 
in crystals. The mother-liquor is rendered alkaline and treated with 
ether to extract the phenylmethylpyridazone. The residue is redis¬ 
solved in 100 parts of boiling water, to which a small quantity of 
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hydrochloric acid is added. On cooling, the chloro-snbstitntion-pro- 
dncfc crystallises out and the base is extracted from the mother-liquor 
as before. It is finally purified by precipitation as the hydrochloiide 
by passing dry hydrogen chloride through its solution in benzene. 

FhenyhnethjJyyridazone, COc^q^.q^j^CMb, is freely soluble in 

alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and acetone, melts at 81—82®, 
and has feeble basic properties; its salts are decomposed by water. 
By the action of sodium on the hot alcoholic solution, a crystalline 
base is produced which appears to have the composition ; this 

melts at 200® and yields a sparingly soluble platinochloride. The 
solution in dilute sulphuric acid acquires a violet-blue colour on the 
addition of chromic or nitrous acid. 

B‘Ph "H 

Fhenylmiethylchhrojpyridcuscme, . q j^^OMe, crystallises in 


flat prisms and melts at 136—137°. It is freely soluble in hot 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and acetone, and also dissolves in 
mineral acids, but is reprecipitated unaltered from the acid solutions 


by water. The mtro-denvative melts at 210—213°. The chlorine is 
displaced by ethoxyl by the action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

PhenyhnethyletJioxypyridazone melts at 140®, crystallises in flat 
prisms or plates, and dissolves freely in hot alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
acetone, and in hot water, and is also soluble in strong acids. It is 
decomposed by heating at 125° in sealed tubes with hydrochloric acid, 
yielding ^pTimylmethylhyd^oxypyHdazom. The hydi‘oxy-derivative 
crystallises in needles and melts at 196°. It is soluble in hot acetone, 
benzene, and chloroform, in strong mineral acids, and in alkalis. The 
addition of ferric chloride to the hydrochloric acid solution produces 
a red-brown coloration, which turns to carmine on dilution. At 170°, 
hydrochloric acid converts the hydroxy-compound into phenymetliyU 

jpyrazolecarboxylic acidy The acid is soluble in 


hot alcohol, chloroform, benzene, ether, and in strong mineral acids, 
melts at 165—166°, and decomposes at 200°, yielding phenylmethyl- 

pyrazole, probably identical with the phenylmethyl- 


pyi*azole described by Knorr (Abstr., 1887, 601). 

Phenylmethylpyrazole melts at 34—^36° and boils at 264—255® 
under 753 mm. pressure. It dissolves freely in ether, alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, acetone, benzene, and light petrolenm. The platinochloride 
forms orange-coloured, needle-shaped crystals, sparingly soluble in 
water. The pyrazole is converted into the pyxazolme by the action 
of sodium on its alcoholic solution. The pyrazoline melts at 73—76° 
and distils without decompositiou. It is soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
benzene, and gives the characteristic pyrazoline-colonr reaction with 
ferric chloride or chromic acid. W. 0. W. 


Synthesis of Quinazoline-dwyatives. By C* Faal and M. 
Busch (JSer., 22, 2683—^2702).—^The authors have studied the action 
of orthoni^obenzyl chloride on the sodium-derivatives of form- 
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anilide and of acetanilide and of some of tlieir homolognes. TOe acet¬ 
anilides did not give satisfactory results, bnt with the formanilides the 
following reactions (where R is an aromatic radicle) take place:— 

NO/C6H4-CH3C1 + R-NNa-COH = ]SrO,-C6H4-CH2-3srR-COH. 


On redaction, the product yields qnmazoline-derivatives, 

N— pH 

H02-C6H4-CH2-NR.00H + 

Action nf OrthonUrohenzyl Ohlonde on Sodium Forma/niZide, —Sodimn 
foimanilide is prepared by adding sodium to a benzene solution of form- 
anilide, and then a proportional quantity of orthonitrobenzyl chloride 
is added. Ortlionitrohmzylformamlide^ HOi'CBHi'CHo'NPh’COH, is 
soluble in the usual organic solvents, insoluble in water. It melts at 
77®, and forms yellow, monosymmetric plates giving the measure¬ 
ments a : b : c = 0*5477 : 1 : r085 and 0 = 69® This formanilide 


was also obtained by boiling orthonitrobenzylaniline (Lellmann and 
Stickel, Abstr., 1886, 793) with formic acid. When reduced with 


zinc and acetic or hydrochloric acid, jphenyMihydroqmtiazoUfie^ 
is formed; this crystallises in hexagonal plates, is 

Crtg*JtFh 


almost insoluble in water and alkalis, easily soluble in mineral acids, 


alcohol, ether, It melts at 95® and distils at a very high tem- 
pei*ature with partial decomposition. When distilled with zinc-dust, 
it pelds equal quantities of aniline and benzonitrile. Its sulphate, 
(CuHBN'a) 2 ,H 2 S 04 4- 2HsO, crystallises from water in needles, loses 


W'ater at 70® and melts at 79®; when free from water it melts at 


140—143®; the hydrochloride, + 2 H 2 O, forms glistening needles 
melting at 80®; the anhydrous salt melts at 221®, and is easily soluble 
ill alcohol and ether. The platimchloride forms yellow crystals 
melting at 208®; the aurochloride orange scales; the sfannochloride, 
(’uHMHsjHSnda, flat, white needles or scales melting at 130—134®, 
Wien heated with methyl iodide in closed tubes at 100®, the quinazoline 
yields three derivatives: the methiodide periodide, Gi^Hi^NsMel,!, 
forming glistening, golden-yellow scales melting at 157®; the meth-^ 
iodide, CuHi 2 H 2 ,Mel, crystallising in white needles melting at; 170®; 
and a tbi^ substance, crystallising in prisms melting at 180®, which 
appears to he a second isomeric methiodide. When oxidised with 


potassium permanganate, the quinazoline yields phmi/lketodihydro- 
qumazoUne, which ciystallises in almost colourless, 


glistening scales or well-formed rhombic crystals giving the measure¬ 
ments a:b:G=z 2*4228 :1 : 3*2742. It melts at 139® and sublimes 


without decomposition. Ho hydroxylamine-derivative or phenyl- 
hydrazide could be obtained, bnt with hydrazine (axnidogen) it yields 


phenylketohydrazodihydroquinazoline, ; 

H—GfliHi HH 


this forms 


white, glistening needles "which melt at 204® and, in small quantities, 
sahlime without decomposition. The hydrochloride, OuHioN20,HGl, 
crystallises in glistening scales and melts at 213—214®; it loses its 
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hydrogen chloride at a moderate heat. The j^latinochloride crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles melting above 300°. When the keto-base is 
treated in alcoholic solution Tvith sodium, pJienyltetraJiydroquvnazoline. 
NJBE* CH 

]SrPh’ formed which is soluble in organic solvents, 


crystallises in white needles, melts at 117°, and distils at a high tem¬ 
perature without decomposition. It is only feebly basic, its salts 
decomposing on the addition of water. It yields a hydrochloride^ a 
crystalline dceto-^derivative^ and a nitrusamine. An unstable inter¬ 
mediate product containing the (CH*OH) group appears to be formed 
along with the tetrahydro-compound, but it could not be isolated. 
When oxidised with permanganate, the tetrahydro-derivative is recon¬ 
verted into the keto-compound, but both here and in the original 
formation of the keto-derivative small quantities of a sparingly soluble 
nitrogenous, crystalline compound melting at 219° are formed. 

Action of Orthonitrohemyl Chloride on Sodium Formoparatoluide ,— 
The reactions hei*e ai'e similar to those with formanilide. Ortko- 


nitrobenzylformoparatoluide^ !N’02*C6H4*CH2*!N ( 06 H 4 Me)*C 0 H, crys¬ 
tallises in pale yellow needles melting at 79°, and is easily soluble in 
the usual organic solvents. It may also be easily prepared from 
orthonitrobenzylparatoluidine (Lellmann and Sticket Zoc. dt.), Faror 

tolyldihydroqumcaoline^ is easily soluble in 


alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, sparingly so in light petroleum. 
It crystallises in glistening, white scales, melts at 120°, and distils with 
partial decomposition. Distilled witn zinc-dust, it yields the amine and 
nitrile like the phenyl-derivative. The hydrochloride^ with 2 mols. 
H 2 O, forms flat, white needles and melts at 85°, the anhydrous salt at 
251°; pladinochloride foims glistening, yellow needles melting at 
216°; the stannochloride^ spai-ingly soluble needles melting at 165°, 
Methyl iodide forms two derivatives, namely, the methiodide^ crystallis¬ 
ing in white needles melting at 186°, and green, metallic needles which 
appear to be the methiodide periodide. On oxidation, the base yields 

NZCH 

paratolylkeiodihydroquinazoline^ H^Me* crystal¬ 


lises in micaceous needles sparingly soluble in boiling water, easily in 
organic solvents, and melting at 146°. The hydrochloride forms white 
needles melting at 213 —214°, and is dissociated by slight rise in tem¬ 
perature; the platinocJdoride forms golden yellow scales melting 
above 300°. By oxidation, paraketodihydroquinozolylbenissoio ac<d, 
N ""OEE 

is produced as well as the above quinazo- 


line; the acid forms white crystals sparingly soluble in organic solvents, 
and melting at 320°, The siher salt forms a white, flocculent precipitate. 
ParaioylUtTaJiydroquinimMne crystallises in white needles, melts at 
127°, and is easily soluble in chloroform and benzene, sparingly in 
ether and alcohol. It forms a red nitrosamme^ a white, unstable hydro¬ 
chloride^ and a yellow, unstable platinochloride. 

Action of OHhonitToher*ssyl OMoride on SodiuTnfornzo-orthoioluide .— 
The reactions are similar to those with the isomeric para-componnd. 
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Oifhomtrohenzylformo-orthotohddfi forms a yellow oil which melts at 
76® and decomposes on distillation. OHhotolyldniydrogidnazolme 
forms a yellow, amorphous mass, its platinocJiloride orange-yellow 
needles melting at 210°, and its stannorMoride and hydrochloride 
could not be obtained in a crystalline form. When reduced in alco¬ 
holic solution with sodium, the base appears to yield the tefrahydro- 
derivative but this was not obtained in a pure state. L. T. T. 

Hydrastine. By W. Kee«itei\ (Chem. Gentr,^ 1889, ii, 91, from 
Zeit. Nahiriciss. Salle^ 61, 425—429).—According to the author's 
experiments, hydrastine, obtained from the root of Hydrastis cana- 
densis^ has the formula CiiHailS’Os, and forms colourless needles melt¬ 
ing at 132®. The hydrochloride^ CsiHailTOejHCl, and hydrohromide^ 
C 2 iB[ 3 iNOe,HBr, are white, micro-crystalline salts; the hyd/riodide is 
brownish-yellow. 

In addition to those reactions already described, showing the rela¬ 
tion which exists between hydrastine and narcotine, the author finds 
that by oxidation with potassium permanganate in acid solution, 
opianic acid and probably also cotarnine are formed. When dis¬ 
tilled in a current of steam, meconine and trimethylamine are 
formed in the case of both these alkaloids. On the other hand, 
they do not show any similarity in their behaviour towards acetic 
anhydride, acetic chloride, water under pressui'e, or dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

From hydrastine ethiodide, by the action of potassium hydroxide 
solution, ethylhydrastlne is obtained; it forms lemon-yellow crystals 
wliich melt at 127®. By the action of iodine, hydrastine is split up 
into opianic acid and hydrastonine; the latter is distinguished 
fi'om tarcouine methiodide in that no formaldehyde is formed on 
boiling its iodide or hydroxide with barium hydroxide. 

In addition, from the root of Hydrastis canadensis^ the author has 
separated phytusterin^ + HgO; this forms plates, melting at 

133", the solution of which in acetic anhydride gives a red coloiation, 
passing into intense blue with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

J. W. L. 

Formation of Optically Active Tropic Acids and Optically 
Active Atropinee. By A. Ladbxbekg and 0. Hundt (J9er., 22, 
2590—2592).—dilute aqueous alcoholic solution of quinine (1 mol.) 
•was added to a hot aqueous solution of tropic acid (m. p. 116—IIS'*, 
1 mol.), and the whole evaporated down on a water-bath until crystal¬ 
lisation commenced. On cooling, a quantity of dull, white crystals 
separated (quinine dextrotropate), and on further evaporation of the 
mother-liquor an oil separated, which gradually solidified to hard 
crystals of a glassy lustre (quinine lasvotropate). 

Quinine dextrotropate melts at 186—187®. The/ree add crystallises 
from ether in hard, clear prisms, and ftom water in clear plates, 
melts at 127—128**, and showed a rotatory power of 71*4°. 

Quinine Icevotropate was not obtained quite pure; it melts at 178®. 
The free acid, which was also not obtained pure, melted at 123®, and 
showed a rotatory power of 65'15®. 
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When treated witli tropine and tropic acid (Annalpn^ 208, 274), 
both acids yield the corresponding atropines. 

De .7 tro-atropme ciystallises from alcohol in white, lustrous needles, 
melts at 110—111°, and has a rotatory power of + lO”. The aino- 
chloride forms dull, deep-yellow crystals melting at 146—147°. 

Lcevo-airopine is a crystalline powder melting at 111 °. The aitro- 
chloi ide crystallises in Instrons needles and melts at 146°. The base 
resembles hyoscyamine, but the two are not identical, which is due to 
the fact that the latter base has two active asymmetrical carbon- 
atoms, whilst the former has only one. IST. H, jM 

Bases contained in the young Shoots of Solannm Tubero¬ 
sum. By R. Firbas (Monafsh,, 10, 641—500).—The two pTOducts, 
the one crystalline and the other amorphous, obtained in the prepara¬ 
tion of solanine from the young shoots of the potato, are now shown, 
contrary to earlier views, not to be chemically identical. The author 
names the crystalline componnd solanine* It has the formula 
063 H 93 N 0 i 8 , 4 ^H 20 , and when dried at 100 ° appears to be anhydrous, 
or to contain only half a molecule of water erf crystallisation. From 
a solution in 85 per cent, alcohol, it crystallises in colourless needles, 
which melt at 2 ^°, are almost insoluble in ether and alcohol, and ai*e 
readily dissolved by dilute hydrocbloric acid. Solanidine hydro¬ 
chloride^ 3(C4oH6i1702,H01)H01 4 - H 3 O or IjHgO, is obtained by 
boiling solanine with a 2 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid. It 
is a slightly yellow powder which is only very sparingly soluble in 
water, and carbonises without melting when heated to 287°. Simul¬ 
taneously with solanidine hydrochloride, a sugar is formed in accord¬ 
ance with the e(][uation ^ -h SCsHijOj 4 " 

4520 . 

The amorphous substance obtaiued simultaneously with solanine, 
and which the author names solanmiOy has, when dried at 100°, the 
formula C^HgTNOn, or OjsHssNOis. The loss of weight on heating the 
air-dried compound at 100° corresponds with the formula C^HeilSrOis 
4- or 4 H 2 O. It is a yellow, homy, perfectly amorphous substance, 
melting at 208”, is more soluble in an 85 per cent, solution of alcohol 
than is solanine, and on ti*eatment with hydrochloric acid yields 
solanidine and a sugar in accordance with the equation CssHasBOjA 4- 
H 2 O = 04oH^iN02 4- 2CsRi,Oe. 

The sugar obtained by the hydrolysis of solanine and solaneine 
forms a yellow, amorphous mass with a caramel-like odour, dissolves 
readily in water and wood-spirit, and has a specific rotatory power of 
[»]i> = 4-28'623. With phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium 
acetate in aqueous solution, it forms a glucosazone melting at 199°, 
and msembling tbe compounds obtained similarly from dextrose, 
levnlose, and several other sugars. With nitric acid it gives no recog¬ 
nisable trace of mncic or saccbaric acids. The general behaviour of 
the sugar points to the conclusion that it is some other sugar than 
dextrose, or a mixture of sugars. 

Solanidine has the formula C 40 H 81 IIO 2 or C 41 HB 6 NO 2 , and is obtained 
from alcoholic solution in amorphous masses interspersed with needles 
melting at 191°. It dissolves readily in hot alcohol, with difficulty in 
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ether, and on treatment with excess of dilate sulphuric acid forms a 
snlphate, 3(04oHsiN02,H3S04)»E[sS04 + 8H3O ; this crystallibes in 
scaly plates melting at 247®, and is readily soluble in water. Its 
diacetyl-derivative, CjoHsgOjjlSfAca, crystallises in needles melting at 
203° a. T. M. 

Cinnamylcocame from Coca Leaves. By C. Liecebmann 
{Ber» 22, 2661—2662).—^Measurements of crystals and quantitative 
decompobition determinations are given to show that the cinnamyl- 
cocaine which the author prepared synthetically from ecgonine is 
identical with that obtained by Giesel from the coca leaf. 

L. T. T. 

Hsematoporphyrm and Bilirubin. By M. v. and 

A. BiOtscht {MonatsJi., 10, 668—573 ; compare Abstr., 1888, 304 and 
971).—The authors suggest that B»aoult’s method may be employed 
with advantage to determine the molecular weights of unstable 
substances of organic origin, and have investigated the practicability 
of the method in two cases. Making use of acetic acid and phenol as 
solvents, hsematoporphyrin gave numbers varying between 226 and 
381, which correspond with the simple formula Gi 6 HiaN 203 (mol. 
wt. = 286). In the case of bilirubin, ethylene dibromide and phenol 
were used as solvents. This compound has the same molecular 
formula, and is consequently isomenc with heematoporphyrin. The 
range in the numbers obtained in both cases is due to the compounds 
being only slightly dissolved by the solvents employed. The iso¬ 
merism ot haematoporphyrin and biiimbrin is confirmed by the fact 
that on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid two different 
urobilins are obtained. G. T. M. 
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Beductioii of Nitrates by the Cholera Bacteria. By B>. J. 
Petbi {Cliem. Gentr,, 1889, ii, 45, from Oenir. Bcbcl'teriologie u, 
Pai’isitenkunde^ 5, No. 17).—^The cholera bacteria are found to 
reduce nitrates to nitrites, and the author remarks that an oxidation 
of ammonia by these bacteria would therefore appear highly 
improbable. J. W. L. 

Mucous Fermentation. By E. Erakeb (Monatsk,^ 10, 467— 
505).—^MnoouF fermentation is the process by which certain solutions 
of sugars or carbohydrates, such as saccharose, glucose, lactose, 
mannitol, starch, and mucilage, containing the necessary quantity of 
albuminoids and mineral sMts, are converted into a ropy condition. 
In the process a mucous substance of the formula CsHioOs is generally 
formed simultaneonsly with variable quantities of mannitol and 
carbonic anhydride, although in the fermentation of milk the produo- 
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tion of all these compoands has not been determined with certaintj. 
The formation of free hydrogen and of lactic and butyric acids in 
ropy fermention is due to the use of impure cultures, and is not the 
result of the mucous ferment, which is a micro-organism belonging 
to the bacteria. Previously the mucous fermentation was considered 
to be dne to Pasteur’s so named Micifococcus viscoms (which, however, 
does not exist as described by him), but is now shown, in the ease of 
ths different solutions investigated, to be the result of the action of 
at least three totally different micro-organisms. It also appears that 
no true mucous fermentation is brought about by Pi*azmowsky’b 
Leuconostoc mesmteridides and Bacillus ^lymijxa or by Cohn’s Asco- 
COCCU8 BiLlrofhii. 

The solutions of carbohydrates which have been investigated can 
be classed into three divisions according to the nature of the ferment 
capable of producing change in them. The first division consists of 
neutral or slightly alkaline solutions containing saccharose, albu¬ 
minoids, and mineral salts, such as decoctions of barley, of rice, and 
of maize, to which saccharose has been added; and the juice of the 
carrot, beet-root, and onion. The fermentation is produced by 
Kramer’s Bacillus viscosm saccharic and affects the saccharose. To the 
second division belong acid solutions (for example, wine) containing 
the albuminoids and mineral salts and glucose. In these the fermen¬ 
tation is caused by Kxamer’s Bacillus nsfos^is vini. The third divi¬ 
sion consists of nearly neutral—acid or alkaline—solutions containing 
lactose, albuminoids, and mineral salts, such as milk. This class is 
said by Schmidt-Miilheim to be fermented by a coccus 1 ^ in diameter, 
and capable also of fermenting mannitol. 

Eatimer’s BaciUus viscosus sacchari occurs in the form of short rods 
slightly rounded at the ends, and having a thickness of 1 /i and a 
length of from 2 5 to 4 /i. They are often joined together, forming 
strings of as many as 50, and show no individual movement, but 
only Brown’s so-called “ molecular motion.” When placed on slices 
of carrot, a blackish mucus is formed, but on isinglass or ^latin 
made up with saccharose, it produces spreading white colonies; it 
liquifies the gelatin, and is very active at 22®. The coccus thrives 
only in neutral or slightly alkaline ffuids, producing no change what¬ 
ever when free acids are present. Kramer’s Bacillus vUoasus imd forms 
rods 0*6 to 0'8 /ft in thickness, and from 2 to 6 /t in length, often occurring 
in chains 14 /t in length; and belongs to tbe axm^bic bacteria, 
whilst the previously described ferment is aerobic. It cau only 
exist in wines or in acid solutions of glucose. 

The mucous substance of the formula CeHjoOs may he regarded as 
“ metamorphosed ” cellulose. It is precipitated from the fermented 
liquid by alcohol, by basic lead acetate, and hy baryta^wtfter, in the form 
of a white, insoluble, amorphous, stnngy mass, which has a specific 
rotatory power of [a]D = ■+■ 195; is not coloured by iodine, and is dis¬ 
solved % solutions of tbe caustic alkalies, forming a yellow liquid, from 
which alcohol precipitates a compound as a white, scaly mass. Tbe 
mucous substance is not to be regarded as being directly produced from 
the nourishing fluid, but as a secondary product of assimilation of the 
ferment. Similarly the formation of mannitol is to be attributed to 
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the action of the nascent hydrogen and carbonic anhydride, the 
pidmary pi*oducts of the action of the living organism on the dissolved 
glucose. Gr. T. M. 

Decomposition of Albumin by Anaerobic Ferments. By 
V. ISTexcki 10, 506—525).—^The author has investigated 

the decomjrosition of serum albumin by three anaerobic bacilli, 
nomelj, BacillrisUquefacie}ii, magnus^Bacilhts spims^ts^arul the MauscJir 
brand hacillus. The fermentations were conducted in a specially 
arranged flask, and in an atmosphere of nitrogen, hydrogen, or car¬ 
bonic anhydride. On distillation, after satu ration with oxalic acid, 
the fermented liquid gave gaseous products and liquid fatty acids. 
On exhaustion with ether, the evaporated residue furnished, besides a 
small quantity of fatty acids, only phenylpropionic acid, parahydroxy- 
phenylpropionic acid, and scatolacetic acid. The relative quantity 
in which these three acids ai*e formed depends on the bacillus used 
and on the length of the fermentation. ♦ 

Scatolacetic acid, CeHi^^^^C'CHs^COOH, crystallises from hot 

water in piisras or six-sided plates, dissolves readily in alcohol and 
ether, melts at 134° (uncor.).andon treatment with poiBiSsium nitrite 
and acetic acid forms a yellow, crystalline magma of the charac¬ 
teristic nitroso-compound, CaH 7 K(N 0 )*C 2 H 302 , which melts with 
decomposition at 13o . Taking these results into consideration, the 
author shares Salkowski’s opinion that there are at least three 
aromatic groups in albumin, and that these are represented by 
(1) tyrosine, OH"06H4'OH2-CH(]!7H3)'COOH, (2) phenylamidopro- 
pionic acid, and (3) scatolamidoacetic acid. When the anaerobic 
fermentation takes place in the absence of hydrogen, tyrosine is 
reduced to ammonia, and parahydroxyphenylpropionic acid; phenyl- 
amidopropionic acid to phenylpropionic acid, and scatolamidoacetic 
acid to scatolacetic acid. In the presence of air, these three acids 
famish oxidation-products, which maybe regarded as being produced 
as follows ;—Phenylacetic acid, benzoic acid, and phenylethylamine 
from phenyljiropionic acid; parahydroxyphenylacetic acid, paracresol, 
paiaihydroxybenzoic acid, and phenol from parahydroxyphenylacetic 
acid, and scatolecarboxylio acid, scatole and indole from" scatolacetic 
acid. G-. T. M. 

Gases Evolved during the Putrefaction of Serum Albumin- 
By M. v. K’vncki and X. Sibber (MonaUh., 10, 526-—531).—The had 
hmellrng gas e\olved during the putrefaction of albumin by Bacillus 
liquefaciens magniis (compare preceding abstr.) contains 97*1 per 
cent, of carbonic anhydride, hydrogen sulphide, and other gases 
absorbable by potash, and 2*63 per cent, of fi*ee hydrogen. The 
putrid smell is due in all probability to the presence of methyl 
mereaptan, for the author has proved that that compound is 
evolved during the pntrefaction of flesh by the Bmphysem bacteria, 

G. T. M, 

Formation of Paralactio Acid during the Fermentation of 
Sugar, By M. y. ISTexcki and K Sieber Qlomdsh,, 10, 532—540.)— 
In the preparation of a pure culture of the Eauschbraud baciUus^ the 
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authors observed that the fluid taken from the swelling on an 
inoculated gninea-pig contained not merely the organism which until 
now was the sole recognised bacillus producing the symptom's, but 
also an anaerobic micrococcus. The coccus has on the average a 
diameter of 0*6 /i, but possesses no very characteristic form; appear¬ 
ing usually in a shape resembling that of di^lococcits, more seldom in 
strings of 3, 4, or 5, and at times in groups resembling staphylococcus. 
The authors name the new ferment micrococcus acidi paralaotici^ 
because, duinng its growth, it converts grape sugar into sarco- or 
para-lactic acid. The Eauschbrand bacillus^ on the other hand, con¬ 
verts sugar into the ordinary lactic acid of fermentation, out of which 
butyric acid is then formed, with evolution of carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen. If in fermenting sugar a culture containing both the 
bacillus and the micrococcus is employed, lactic and paralactic acids 
are simultaneously formed. G. T, M. 

Fanction of Ammoniiim Salts in the Nutrition of Higher 
Plants. By A. Muntz (Oompt, rmd,, 109, 646—648).—Soil free 
from nitrates was mixed with ammonium sulphate, and the miztiii*e 
carefully sterilised. It was then sown with various plants, every 
precaution being taken to prevent the introduction of the nitric 
ferment either at this stage or subsequently. A corresponding set 
of experiments was made in which the nitric ferment was present. 
In the latter case a considerable quantity of the ammonium sulphate 
was nitrified. In the first case no nitrates were present at the close 
of the experiments, and yet the plants flourished vigorously. The 
quantities of nitrogen in the seeds and the plants were as 
follows:— 



In the 

In the 

Derived from the 


seed. 

plant. 

ammonium sulphate. 

Broad-bean.. 

37 mgr. 

956 mgr. 

915 mgr. 

Horse-bean.. 

16 „ 

105 „ 

89 „ 

Maize. 

3 

211 „ 

208 

Barley. 

0-7 „ 

60 „ 

49-3 „ 

Hemp. 

0-6 „ 

115 „ 

114-5 „ 


It is evident that the higher plants have the power of directly 
utilising the nitrogen of ammonium salts, and that preliminaiy nitri¬ 
fication is not essential. 0. H. B, 

Fixation of Nitrogen by Legmninosae. By B. Be^al (Gompt. 
rmd., 109, 670—573; compare Abstr., 1888,1330).—Spanish beans 
were grown in a mixture of nver gravel, fine sand, and flints, which 
contained very little nitrogen. They were freely exposed to air, and 
from time to time were watered with very dilute solutions of potas¬ 
sium chloride and calcium phosphate. In March, the roots were 
inoculated with bacteria from tubercles on the roots of Oystiea, At 
flrst the growth was vigorous, then the plants lang^hed, but in 
June they recovered, flonrished, and reached maturity. The total 
gain of nitrogen was 1*4872 gram for a total weight of dried plants 
of 64*3 grams. At the same time the 10 kilos of g^vel, gained 
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0'4^1 gram, corresponding with, a gam of 98 31 kilos, per hectare of 
surface exposed. 

Lncerne grow-ing in a pot in sandy soil was inocalated with a frag¬ 
ment of tubercnlons root of lucerne, freely exposed to air, and watered 
witb effluent water. The total nitrogen in the water used did not 
exceed O’l gram, and the net gain of nitrogen was 3*258 gram for a 
total weight of dried crop, including roots, of 97*8 gram. At the 
same time the soil gained 2*460 grams. 

This behaviour of the leguminosse when growing on soils very poor 
in nitrogen explains their well-known utility as ‘* improving crops.” 

0. H. B. 

Investigations on Lactarins Piperatns. By B. Chodai and P. 
Chuit (fJAem. Cenfr., 1889, ii, 144,146, from Arch, sci.phys, not., Oenh 
6, 385—403).—^After expressing the jnices of Lnctanus plperatm^ and 
extracting the residue with alcohol, it was found that mannitol, a white, 
crystalline acid, lactaric acid, and a pitchy substance had dissolved. 
The latter has been named piperon. It is solid at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, but melts on the hand, and has the pepper-like smell of the 
fnngus. Heated with water in the presence of either a little alkali 
or acid, it remains nnchanged. It contains no nitrogen, and is pre¬ 
sent in the milk of L piptratus, 

Lactaiia acid, OiaHsoOj, the next lower homologno to palmitic acid 
(which has been fonnd by Thoemer in other fungi), melts at 
69*5—70®, is little soluble in cold alcohol, readily soluble in hot. It 
exists in the free state in this fungus to the extent of 7*5 per cent, ot 
the dry substance. The authors could not find any poisonous sub¬ 
stance in this fungus either by dbemical or physiological means. 

jr. w. Ii. 

Pectic Compounds in Plants. By L. M^ngin (Gmnpt. rend., 
109, 579—582).—^Pectic compounds, both neutral and acid, are essen¬ 
tial constituents of plant structures. Their presence is recognised bv 
means of certain dyes, such as phenosafraniu, methylene bine, Bis- 
maik brown, Paris violet, Ac., which stain the pectic compounds but 
do not btain the cellulose, provided that they are used in neutral solu¬ 
tions or in solutions feebly acidified with acetic acid. Nitrogenous 
compounds, lignin, and cutin are stained by the same dyes, but on 
treatment with acid the pectic compounds are decolorised, whilst the 
others remain stained. Other dyes, such as acid green, acid brown, 
nigrosin, indulin, crocein, ponceaux, in neutral solution stain the 
nitrogenous substances, lignin, cutin, Ac, but not the pectic oom- 
ponnds, and mixtures of these dyes with those of the first group 
make excellent double stains, which readily distinguish pectic com¬ 
pounds from lignin, cntin, and the nitrogenous compounds. The 
author has extracted pectic acid from plant structures which take the 
stain, and has found that after its removal they remain colourless if 
treated with the same dyes. 

If a section of any plant, except a mushroom, is treated for 24 hours 
with Schweizer’s reagent, the cells are filled with a gelatinous mass 
enclosed in the cell walls left intact by the section-cutter. It would 
seem that the cellulose does not diifi^e across the membranes, and 
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after tlie sections are wasked witk water and acetic acid, they have 
their original stmctore, although somewhat deformed, and the mem¬ 
branes retain their thickness except in those rare cases where the 
cell walls consist exclnsively of cellulose. After this treatment, 
the cell walls, which consist of insoluble pectic acid, give no colora¬ 
tion with the ordinaiy iodine reagents, whilst the contents of the cells 
become deep blue. On the other hand, the cell walls are deeply 
stained by methylene bine, whilst the contents remain colourless. 
The cell walls dissolve readily in ammonium oxalate solution. 

Pectic compounds are constant constituents of the cell membranes, 
and are found, though less frequently, in the cell contents, and even in 
some cases (Allium ^porrum^ Glyeeria aquatilis) in the nucleus. 

0. H. B. 

The Atmosphere in Soils- By T. Schlobsing, Junr, (GompL 
rend,^ 109, 618—620, 673—676).—The large volume of air with¬ 
drawn from the soil in Boussingault’s method introduces several 
errors. The author withdraws about 15 c.c. through a steel tube 
of very narrow diameter, and analyses it volumetrically. The air 
was drawn from the soil, as a rule, at two depths, 25 to 30 cm., repre¬ 
senting the true soil, and 50 to 60 cm., representing the subsoiL It 
consisted of nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic anhydride, without any 
measurable quantity of any combustible gas. The proportion of 
carbonic anhydride in the soil varied from 0*45 to 11*39 per cent., 
and in the subsoil from 0*0 to 8*80 per cent.; the proportion of 
oxygen varied from 13*52 to 20*09 per cent, in the soil, and from 13*21 
ti) 20*98 in the subsoil. As a rule, a low proportion of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is accompanied by a high proportion of oxygen and vice verbd. 
The greater the depth, the greater, as a rale, the proportion of car¬ 
bonic anhydride, but in one set of samples taken in June, when the 
air was calm and the tempei*atare high, this law did not hold good. 
The atmosphere of the same soil shows great variations, owing 
donbtless, to the varying frequency with which it is renewed in con¬ 
sequence of changes in the atmospheric pressure. Other conditions 
being constant, the composition of the atmosphere in the soil will 
show considerable variations in different parts of the same field. It 
is essential to remember that the gases in the soil are qnite as capable 
of translatory motion as the watei*. 0. H. B. 

IxLfiuence of the Composition of the Soil on the Physical 
Properties of Plants. By G. Villb (Gompt rend , 109, 628—631). 
—^The height of plants is in direct relation to the fertility of the 
soil. In the case of plants in which nitrogen-derivatives are the 
dominant constituents, a deficiency of nitrogen in the soil has a 
greater effect than a deficiency of any othejr constituent. In one and 
the same year, the same plant will attain to different heights in 
difrei*ent soils, but variations due to a deficiency of fertilising ^euts 
aie always in the same direction. The height at a given period of 
growth is practically the same in different years. 'J'he weight of 
similar crops varies from year to year, but the variations are always 
in the same direction for any given variations in the composition of 
the soil. 

VOL- Lvm. 
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The proportion of carrotene in plants depends on the fertility of 
the soil, and increases with it. Variations in the proportion of chloro¬ 
phyll follow the same order as variations in the proportion of carro¬ 
tene. C. H. B. 

Productioix of so-called Sweet Fodder. By E. Mach (JBied, 
Cenfr.^ 18, 622—624, from TiVoZer landwirtsch. Blatter, 8,137—139).— 
The object of the experiments was to determine whether the loss of 
food-substance in the preservation of green fodder by Fry’s process 
is essentially smaller than in the preparation of sour fodder by the 
older methods. Two samples from a five months’ old srreen maize 
silo were examined: the one was taken from the middle and was well 
preserved, the other from the edge, and badly preserved. They con¬ 
tained respectively 80*84 and 82*26 per cent, of water and volatile 
matter. The following taAle shows the percentage composition of the 
two samples (calculated on the dry substance), as well as the consti¬ 
tuents of a sample of sweet maize, and the average composition of 
fresh, green maize (also on the dry substance) :— 


j 

Ensilage. 

Sweet 

maize. 

j 

Aveiage 
composition 
of fresh 
green maize 

Good. 

Bad 

Nitrogenous substance.... i 

1 

1 8*56 

9*81 

1 

6*60 

9-87 

Crude fat. 

' 3*26 

3*19 

3*19 

3*13 

Non-nitrogenotts extract. 

60 u3 

56-13 

52*27 

52*50 

Crude fibre. 

33*31 

30*65 

28*34 

30*00 

Crude ash.... 

15-00 

12 *48 

7*76 

' — 

Pure ash. 

10*00 

8-71 

4-91 

6*25 

Total free acid (as laccic ueid) .. 

— 

— 

2-00 

— 

Volatile acids (as acetic acid) ... 

— 

— 

1 0*66 

; — 

Dry substance... 


— 


! 16-00 


The fresh ensilage of good quality contained 0*320 per cent, (in 
fresh substance) of alcohol, 0*531 per cent, of free acid (calculated as 
lactic acid), 0 657 per cent, of volatile acids (as acetic acid), and 
0“986 per cent, of total volatile acids (as acetic acid). The coire- 
sponding numbers for tbe bad sample are 0*280, 0*316, 0*356, and 
0*535. 

The sweet maize prepared by Fry’s method does not difFer essentially 
from the average composition of fresh maize. The sugar of the fi*esli 
maize has disappeared completely, whilst alcohol and free acids have 
been formed. The fact that a larger amount of volatile acid was 
found than total free acid is due to the liberation of volatile acids 
(originally present as salts) in the distillation of the substance in 
presence of tannic acid. 

Analyses of the ensilage at a later period are also given. The whole 
of the free acid was found to consist of acetic and butyric acids; lactic 
acsid was not present. If, H. M. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Phosphor-tin. By W. Hemhll 
(Ber,, 22, 24}78).—Phosphor-tin is best analysed by Wohler’s chlo¬ 
rine method as employed in the analysis of JFahl-ore. The stannic 
chloride and phosphoiic chloride which are formed are collected 
in concentrated nitiic acid (about 10 c.c.); the vessel is washed ont 
with dilate nitric acid (1 : 2), and the phosphoric acid is precipi¬ 
tated 'with aminonimn molybdate and estimated directly. 

P. S. K. 

Recognition of Phosphoric Acid of Mineral Origin. By 
J. Stoklasa (Chem. Ceiitr,^ 1889, ii, 57, from Listy. Cham., 13, 
153—154).—The author contends that the percentage of fluorine in 
bones as given by different authors is decidedly too high. Raw bones 
do not show any fluoiine by the Lorenz reaction, whilst incinerated 
bones give only a slight indication of the presence of this element 
^^hen tested in the same way. On the other hand, the anthor 
found the fossil bones of JBlephas prihiigemus to contain 3*54 and 
4*36 per cent, of ferric oxide and 2*08 and 2*98 per cent, of fluorine 
respectively in two different specimens. Bones found in the older 
alluvial'® on the island of Pestigos contained 2*42 per cent, of ferric 
oxide, 1*58 of fluorine, 80*04 of tricalcium phosphate. Superphosphates 
prepared from this phosphate and also fmm bones were tested by 
the Lorenz reaction, with the result that fluorine was only found in 
the former, whilst of the several samples of the latter class of super¬ 
phosphates ouly that from bone-ash gave any indication of fluorine, 
and then but slightly. On the other hand, remarks the author, 
Loi'euz seems to have overlooked the fact that a series of mineral 
phosphates exist which coutain but very little fluorine. 

J. W. L. 

Rapid Method of Estimatiiig Arsenic. By E. Polexskb 
(Chem, Oentr,, 1889, ii, 58—59, from Pham. Zeit,, 34, 299—^300). 
—The method consists in evolving the arsenic as hydrogen arsenide 
in a Marsh apparatus, deposition of the arsenic in a tube having three 
bulbs blown on it, and weighing first that part of the tube conWuing 
the “ mirror,” and secondly the tube after dissolving off the ai'senic. 
The evolution flask is recommended to be of a capacity of 250 c.c., 
and to contain 80—100 grams of zinc. The apparatus includes an 
acid funnel 30 cm. long, having a y-formed bend, and the evolution 
flask is also connected with a washing flask containing lead nitrate 
solution, to which is attached a tube containing calcium chloride, and 
at the farther end, potash. The decomposing tube is attached 
to this. All air is expelled from the apparatus, -first by adding 6 c,e. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid aud ^ c.c. of water, and the re¬ 
agents are at the same time tested for arsenic by heating the tube. 
The solution should not contain more than 4—5 milligrams of arsenic, 
and is allowed to drop into the acid funnel from a burette at the rate 
of 0*5 —'I’O O.C. per minute. The gas escaping from the end of the 

g 2 
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tube is passed tbrougb a solution of silver nitrate, and the evolution 
sboald not be too rapi i for tke babbles to be counted. During the 
evolution of the hydrogen arsenide, two bunsen lamps are placed 
under tbe second and third bulbs : in order to test whether all the 
arsenic is evolved from the flask, the first is heated, and if a “ mirror ” 
forms it must be driven onwards into the second bulb, and after a time 
tbe same test may be applied again. When it is thus proved that 
arsenic no longer escapes from the fiask, the tube is disconnected and 
reversed, and any arsenic which may have been deposited in the third 
bulb is driven into the narrow tube between the second and third 
bulbs. All the arsenic having been thus collected in this p irt of the 
tube, it is cut off and weighed, and after dissolving o:fl the arsenic 
with nitric acid, it is weighed again, the diflerence giving the weight 
of arsenic. Metallic salts and organic substances interfere with the 
accuracy of the method. J. W. L. 

Behaviour of Silicates when Fused with Phosphates. By 
K. Haushofek (Chem. Centr, 1889, ii, 63, from Sifzungsher. der 
math.-naiurw. Abt, hayr. Akad, Wiss,, 1889, 8—11).—Mauy silicates, 
when fused to a bead with an alkaline phosphate in the blowpipe, 
swell up, evolve gases, and finally insoluble silica, either in the 
for n oi a skeleton or as fiakes, is deposited. The evolution of gases 
is referred by the anthor to the presence of chlorine, snlphates, or 
water, and he draws attention to this part of the reaction as an aid in 
the recognition of the silicate nnder examination. For instance, 
hauyn and sodalite, owing to the evolution of the chlorine and 
fulphuric anhydride, may be distinguished from nepheline, which is 
Int slowly attacked. In like manner, humite is distinguished from 
olivine by the evolution of hydrofluoric acid, and tourmaline and 
axinite from beryl. The micas of the scapolite group, epidote and 
vesuvian, lose their water of constitution, whereas tbe felspars, 
amphihole, and granites are but slowly attacked. Similar distinctions 
may he drawn between crystallised kaumerite and the dense rhodo- 
chrome, and between pyrophyllite and agalmatolite. J. W. L. 

Teclmical Analysis of Coinznercisd Sodium Snlphide. By 
B. Shetlik (Ohem Cenfr,^ 1889, ii, 211, iromListy Ohem.^ 12, 205— 
206).—10 grams of tbe sulphide is dissolved in ’water, the solution 
diluted to ^ litre, and 50 c.o. titrated with noimal sulphuric acid, 
phenolphthaleiii being used as an indicator. If the titration is made 
in tbe cold, the quantity of acid required must be doubled, whereas if 
it is carried out at a boiling heat and the acid added until the red 
colour does not reappear on farther boiling the solution, the acid used 
is equivalent to the sulphide. Insoluble sulphides which are de¬ 
composed by dilate acid may be titrated in this way. J. W. L. 

Qualitative Analysis of the Ammonium Sulphide Pre- 
cipitate. By F. Mates (Her., 22, 2627—^26^50).—The presence of 
chromium in this precipitate renders impiacticable the separation by 
solution in hydiuchloric acid and precipitation of the iron and 
alnminiam by boiling with sodium acetate, since the chromium is 
sometimes wholly and sometimes partially precipitated, whilst if no 
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iron is present, it all i*emains in the filtrate. The author has found 
that the presence of excess of iron (at least 5 atoms to every atom of 
chromium) ensures the total precipitation of the chromium. He, 
therefore, recommends that where chromium is suspected and iion is 
not present in large quantities, ferric chloride should be added in 
excess before boiling with sodium acetate. L. T. T. 

Analysis of Alnxninitun Sulphate. By F. Betlstein and T. 
Grossbt (Ghem, Gentr.^ 1889, h, 60; from Melanges^ I'hys, Gliim. 
Bull., St Petershourg, 13, 42—47).—The authors recommend the fol¬ 
lowing method. 1—2 grams of substance is dissolved in 6 c.c. of water, 
5 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of ammouiam sulphate added, and 
the mixture well stirred during a quarter of an hour. 50 c.c. of 
95 per cent, alcohol is added, and the precipitated ammonia alum 
filtered off and washed with 50 c.c. of alcohol. The filtrate 
contains all the free acid, which is detei mined by concentrating and 
titrating with decinoimal alkali. The whole of the aluminium 
sulphate is precipitated as ammonia alum. J. W. L. 

EstimatioiL of Chromium and Copper in Iron and Steel. 
By C. Reikhabdt {Chm. Oentr., It89, ii, bC—61, from Stahl «. Eistn 
9, 404—IsOfi).—For the determination of chromium, 10 grains of 
borings or filings are dissolved with 100 c.c. h^ drochloric acid in a 
covered beaker of 500 c.c. capacity, first without heat» then at a boil¬ 
ing heat, oxidised with potassium clilorate, concentiated to one half 
the volume, filtered into a |-litre Erlenmeytr flask, and the insoluble 
residue washed several times with dilute hydrochloric acid on the 
filter, and finally with water. The solution is now reduced at a boiling 
heat by the addition of 10—20 c.c. of sodium bypophosphite solution 
(200 grams in 400 c.c. of water), and afterwaids the chromium is pre¬ 
cipitated by tbe addition of zinc oxide in excess. The precipitate is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, a little more bypophosphite added, and 
the precipitation repeated. The chromium is separated from the 
zinc by precipitation with ammonia, which precipitation must be re¬ 
peated. The chromic oxide, after ignition, is tused, together with 
the insoluble portion of the material, with 8 grams of a mixture of 4 
paits of sodium chloride, 1 part of sodium carbonate, and 1 part of 
potassium chlorate. From the dissolved fiux, the manganese is pre¬ 
cipitated with alcohol, the silicic acid with bydi-ochloric acid and a 
little sulphurous acid, and the chiomium finally precipated as oxide 
with ammonia. The copper is determined in 10 grams of the material: 
the hydrochloric acid solution is lednced with sodium bypophosphite, 
and the copper precipitated with hjdrogtn sulphide. J. W. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Chrcmium in Iron and SteeL By 
E. Wahlbebo (Chtm. Gentr., 1889, ii, 194, from Barg, u, BiUtenm, 
Zeii.y 48, 180—181).—0*5 gram of the metal is dissolved in boiling 
nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*20, evaporated to diyness, gmuud up, traiusfer/ed 
to a platinum crucible, mixed with a mixture of 2 giams of magnes a, 
1 gram of potassium chlorate, and 1 gram ot sodium carbonate, and 
the whole heated, at first gently, then m the blast flame for one hour. 
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The ina«?s is dissolved out Trith 50—100 c.c. of water, any small 
quantity of manganic acid reduced by a drop or two of alcohol, 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and the chromic acid estimated by 
adding a known quantity of ferrous sulphate and determining tlie 
amount unoxidised by titrating w'ith potas&ium permanganate. 

J. W. L. 

Microscopical Test for Tantadum and Niobium. By K. 
HAU'SHorER {Glt&in. Cenfr.^ 1889, ii, 62—63, from Sitzungsheo', der 
Muth.-naiimr. Ahf, hayr. Akad. TTfss., 1889. 3—8).—^The substance 
to be tested is fused with a very small bead of sodium te^bonate 
in the hottest part of the bunsen flame for 30 —jIjO secoUas. It is 
then treated on the object glass with one drop of water, and the 
form of the crystals left as the water evaporates is noted; if 
tantalic acid is present in excess, these are hexagonal plates, whereas 
an excess of niohic acid causes the formation of hexagonal prisms. If 
the residue is treated with hydrochloidc acid, the columbite acids 
crystallise out. Addition of sodium hydroxide, slightly warm, causes 
the formation of hexagonal plates, consisting partly of stars and 
prisms. A simple test for the colnmbite acids consists in boiling 
20 millgrams of the mineral with 0'8 c.c. of concentrated sulphnidc 
acid, the solution being ponred off from the insoluble part, diluted to 
2—3 C.C., and a little zinc-dust added; the solution becomes sapphire- 
blue in a few minutes. J. W. L. 

Hardne^ of Water. By E. Waller {Analyst, 14, 108—112).— 
Attention is directed to the fact that incases where, either from exces¬ 
sive hardness or from the presence of magnesium salts, it is neces¬ 
sary to dilute a water before applying the soap test, the results may 
vary widely according to the degree of dilution employed, especially 
if no df»duction is made for the soap required to give a lather witii 
pure wrater. The hardness of a mixture of calcmm and magnesium 
solutions appears to he less than that of either of the individual solu¬ 
tions apart. M. J. S. 

Bstimatian of Chlorine in Water. By A. Hazbr {Amer. Chem. 
J., 11, 409—414).—^An investigation of the ordinary method of esti¬ 
mating chlorine in water by titration with a silver solution, using 
potassium chromate as an indicator. It is found that an excess of 
silver is always required to make the colour reaction apparent; this 
excess is smaller the greater the amount of chromate used, pmvided 
that this does not colour the liquid so much as to obscure the end¬ 
point ; it is also smaller w’hen the volume of the liquid titrated is 
small. The amount of silver chloride precipitated also influences the 
result, and, other things being equal, the excess of silver solution 
used is nearly pxoportional to the amount of silver pi*ecipitated. To 
correct for this, the use of a silver solution 1 per cent, stronger than 
its normal value is recommended. It is still better to standardise the 
silver solution agmnst a solution of sodium chloride; with such a 
sidution, and making a correction for the volume of liquid titrated, 
accurate results were obtained. If the amount of chlorine is small, 
the water must he concentiated, a very little sodium carbonate being 
added to prevent loss of hydrocliloric acid on boiling. 0. P. B. 
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Dynamical Theory of Albuminoid Ammonia. By R. B. Wardeb 
(Amer, CJiem, 11, 865—378),—The integral calcnlns is applied to 
obtain formulse representing the distillation of an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, and the conversion of albuminoid matter into ammonia by 
alkaline permanganate. It is assumed that the “ coefficient of vola¬ 
tility”—^that is, the ratio of the concentration in any small portion of 
the distillate to that of the liquid in the retort—^is constant. In the 
case of the formation of albuminoid ammonia, the law of mass action 
is applied, and the particular formula is investigated which represents 
the reaction between one molecule each of three different substances 
(permanganate, potash, and a nitrogenous substance). Curves are 
given representing the formulae obtained. It is found that the rate 
of formation of albuminoid ammonia varies with the amounts of per¬ 
manganate and of potash present, and also with the rate of distilla¬ 
tion, and with the concentration of the original solution. The calcu¬ 
lated ratios of the amounts of ammonia in successive portions of the 
distillate do not agree with those obtained by experiment; this dis¬ 
crepancy is attributed to the fact that there is not one simple reaction 
taking place, but several; and hence the cuiwe actually obtained is 
the resultant of a number of curves. 

It is also found that the amount of ammonia left in the retort when 
the distillation is stopped, as calculated from the formula, is much 
less than that actually left. This is attributed to the formation of 
intermediate compounds which only yield ammonia with great diffi¬ 
culty, The author finally concludes that Wanklyn’s ammonia process 
gives valuable but purely comparative results, and is useless for the 
absolute estimation of organic niti'ogen. G. 7, E. 

Estimation of Ferrocyanide in Gas-lime. By 0. E^oblauoh 
(Cheni, Oenfr., 1889, ii, 211—212, from /. Qasheleticht u, Wasser- 
versorg^ 32, 450—459).—^10 grams of the well mixed and finely 
gronnd-np gas-lime is digested, with freqnent agitation, for 15—16 
Louis with 50 c.c. of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide in a flask 
graduated on the neck at 250 c.c. and at 255 c.c. The volume is then 
made up to 265 c.c,, the whole well mixed, and filtered; 100 c.c. of 
the filtrate is added to a hot solution of ferric chloride (containing 
fO grams of ferric chloride and 200 c.c. of hydrochloiic acid in the 
^tre), the precipitate collected and washed with hot water, the funnel 
being covered meanwhile. The filter-paper with the precipitate is 
again transferred to the beaker in which the precipitation took place, 
the precipitate treated with 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide, 
and the whole then transferred to a 250 c.c. fiask and made up to that 
volume. 50 to 100 c.c. of the solution is filtered from the insoluble 
ferric hydrate and paper, 3—6 c.o. dilute sulphuric acid added, and 
the solution titrated with standard solution of cupric sulphate, which 
has been standardised with a solution of potassium fenucyanide 
(4 grams in 1 litre). If hydrogen sulphide is present, it must be 
removed before the titraiion by adding 1—2 grams of le^ carbonate. 
In applying this volumetric method for determining hydroferrocyanic 
acid with cupric sulphate, the indicator used is a drop of ferric chloride 
on a piece of filter-paper to which is applied a drop of the solution 
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under experiment; so long as an excess of potassium ferrocyanide is 
present, the formation of prussian-hlue will at once take place. 
Towards the end of the titration it is necessary to filter very small 
quantities of the solution into a dilute solution of ferric chloride, 
when the last traces of soluble ferrocyanide can be observed. 

J. W. L. 

Absolution of Bromine by Fatty Acids. By G. Halphen 
(/. IPharm, [5], 20, 247—^249).—^The process may be applied either to 
fats or to the fatty acids obtained from them; the results difEer in 
the two cases, but are comparable amongst themselves. A saturated 
aqueous solution of bromine and one of sodium hydroxide coloured with 
eosin are required. 20 c.c. of sodarJye at 36" B. is added to 980 c.c. 
of water and 2 grams of eosin. 20 c.c. of carbon bisulphide and 10 c.c. 
of bro min e solution of known strength are placed in a iiask provided 
with a cork. The soda solution is run in gradually from a burette. 
After each addition, the fiask is closed and shaken four or five times, 
and the addition repeated until the brown colour passes to a salmon 
tint. The bromine solution is titrated by means of the sodium solu¬ 
tion before each estimation, as its strength varies constantly. 20 c.c. 
of carbon bisulphide is placed in a 260 c.c. fiask, 1 gram of fatty acid 
is added, and an excess of bromine to the amount of about 0*5 gram. 
The fiask is shaken up and allowed to remain for five hours; at the 
end of this time the absorption is complete. The excess of bromine 
is titrated by means of the soda solution; the brown mass formed 
gradually passes to a white, soapy solution which becomes rosy on 
the addition of a few drops of the soda solution in excess. 

The vegetable oils absorb much more bromine than does lard, so 
that their presence in lard can thus be easily detected.—J. T. 

NotSm —^The siandaid solutions could not be originated by the 
method given. 

EstSmatioii of Citric Acid in Lemon Juice. By R. Willums 
{AnaJy sty 14 , 25—29).-—The object of this paper is to recommend the 
use ot sodium hydroxide with phenolplithalein as indicator for de¬ 
termining the acidity of lemon juice, instead of sodium carbonate with 
litmns-paper. Normal sodium citrate blues litmus-paper, but bas no 
eff^t on phenolphthalein; accordingly titrations of pure citric acid 
made with sodium hydroxide and the latter indicator give numbers 
agreeing closely vi ith theory, whilst those with the carbonate and litmns 
are low. Nevei-theless, for some unexplained reason, the carbonate 
gives higher resultb than the hjdroxide when applied to lemon juice, 
and estimations by precipitation as calcium salt agree better with 
the latter than with the former, being in f^t generally lower than 

M. J. S. 


Impurities ia OM^eroial SaUcylio Add. By B. Fbchkb 
Pkarm. [^, 30 , ^ 8 — 261 ; from Pharm. Zdt, 1889 , 329 , after 
PTmrm,. Zeit. 1889 , 28 , 378 ). —SaUcylio acid contains cresotio 

acid when maanfacmred from impure phenol containing ciesol The 
presence of potash in the sodium hydrate employed occasions the 
formation of parahydroxybenzoic acid; this acid is also produced if 
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the temperature is too low at the time when the current of carbonic 
anhydride is passed, whilst too high a temperature at this stage results 
in the production of hydroxyi&ophthalic acid, due to the action of 
the gas on the sodinm salicylate already formed. Lastly, particularly 
in presence of iron salts, brown or yellow compounds are formed by 
oxidation, which are insoluble in water, and give a yellow colour to the 
salicylic acid. In a well-conducted process, parahydroxybenzoic and 
hydroxyisophthalic acids are usually not formed in quantities exceed¬ 
ing 0*4 per cent., and the first is easily removed by washing, as it is 
readily soluble in water. The second acid is less soluble lu water, 
and may amount to 1 per cent, in certain cases. Cresotic acid is the 
most important impurity, as apait from its obscure physiological 
action, its presence is very objectionable. The amount of cresotic 
acid present may be estimated by titrating with decinormal baryta 
solution, using phenolphtbalein as indicator. Owing to the difEerence 
in their molecular weights, less solution is required to saturate 
cresotic acid than is required by salicylic acid, but great cai*e is 
needed to obtain satisfactoiy results, and certain accidental impuri¬ 
ties should be previously sought for, namely, ^ater, colouring matters, 
and sodium chloride. With this view, dissolve in ether; if the solu¬ 
tion is not clear, filter, evaporate, aud dry first at 60°, then in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid. In the absence of these impurities, it is 
necessary to dry the sample. The baryta solution is standardised by 
the use of pure salicylic acid obtained by converting the commerdaL 
acid into the calcium salt, reerystallising, and then decomposing the 
salt by means of hydrochloiic acid, ITor the detection of cresotic acid, 
15 c.o. of water and 1 to 2 grams of calcium carbonate are boiled m 
a 200 c.c. fiask; 3 grams of the salicylic acid is added, aud the flask 
is agitated over a fiame until the volume is reduced to about 5 c.c. 
Byti his time some crystals have foimed. After cooling, the mother- 
liquor is transferred to a test tube and evaporated to 1 c.c. Ou 
rubbing this with a glass rod, crystallisation sets in. 1 c.e. of water 
is added, and the liquid filtered through a small plug of cotton. 
The filtrate is made up to 1 c.c. and hydrochloric acid is added; if the 
oiiginal acid contained 3 to 5 percent, of ciesotic acid, there separates 
out a mixture of acids which fuses in boiling water and collects at 
the bottom of the test tube in the form of thick, oily drops. The te st 
does not succeed with less than 1 per cent. Hydrosyisophthalio 
acid may be separated from salicylic acid by distillation in a curient 
of steam. The first acid remains in the still as a light-grey powder 
or as small lamps. By dissolving it in sufficient hydr^hloiic acid 
and filtering through charcoal, it can be obtained in the form of slender, 
white needles, which fuse with decomposition about 300—305®. The 
author has found in one sample of commercial salicylic acid 0*5 per cent, 
hydroxyisophthalic acid, and in another 5*5 per cent, of cresotic acid. 

J, T. 

Oil Testing. By F. Jban (/. PAam. [5], 20, 387—341).—The 
author’s method comprises the determination of the density, melting 
point of the fatty acids, the elevation of temperatme under the 
inliuence of sulphuric acid, and the refractive power. To detexinme 
the densify, We&phaTs balance is empoyed. To deteimine the 
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jmelting point, a special apparatus is employed consisting of a tliin 
U-shaped tube, in the two limbs of which are platinum wires nearly 
touching the bottom of the tube. A layer of solid acid comes 
between the ends of the wii*e, but this is displaced by mercury which 
has been charged in one side of the tube, -when the tempei*ature of a 
suzTounding beaker of water has reached the melting point of the 
enclosed acid. The mercury causes electrical contact between the 
wires, and the transmitted current rings a bell when the temperature 
is read oft, as given by a thermometer immersed in the bath. To 
determine the rise in temperature when mixed wdth sulphuidc acid, a 
small beaker 4 cm. diameter and 6 cm. high is marked to contain 
15 C.C., and in this is placed an acid tube provided with a stopper 
having a small tnbe throngh which air can be blown into the interior, 
and a small glass tnbe reaching from the bottom of the acid tnbe, 
and just passing through its side towards the upper end, so that on 
blowing into the acid tnbe its contents are expelled and mixed with 
oil in the beaker. 15 c.c. of the oil to be tested is placed in the 
beaker and heated to 40®, the acid tube is charged with 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid at 65° B. and placed within the beaker; the whole is 
allowed to cool down to S0% and is then placed in a felt-lined box, 
when the acid is transferred to the oil by blowing and well mixed 
^virh it, the temperature is carefully observed, and the maximum 
reached is noted. In general, when this temperature and the density 
of the oil are satisfactory, the sample may be regarded as pui^e. 
Oils which have been oxidised or otherwise changed require treatment 
wuth alcohol, or, better still, saponification, before determining the 
rise in temperature. Sometimes when the rise of temperature is 
nearly the same for two oils, that of their two fatty adds may differ 
much more. One or two results may be given of oils and their 
acids:—Olive oil 4I‘5°, add 45®; linseed oil 61°, add 100° ; colza 
(Pas-de-Calais) 37°, acid 44® ; ditto (India) 37°, acid 46°. To 
determine the refractive power of the oil, a special oleorefractometer is 
employed which is not described. The index of refraction only varies 
within narrow limits for the same species if care be taken to remove 
excess of acid by ti’eatment with alcohol. The purity of a sample 
may be safely affirmed when the index of refraction, the rise in 
temperature, and the density agree with a standard oil of known 
purity. J. T. 

Oil of Sesame. By W. Bishop (J, FJiarm, [6], 20, 244—247).— 
I£ this oil is shaken for a short time with pure hydrochloric acid of 
21—^22® B. in the proportion of 8 of oil to 12 of acid, no spedal 
effect is produced, but if the oil is exposed to air and solar light for 
some days, and the same test is applied, the mixture becomes 
green and, after a time, the colour is found to be confined to the 
acid layer. If the action of air and light he much prolonged, the 
green colour is intensified, and after a still longer period, a bluish- 
violet, fiocculent precipitate is produced. The green acid solution 
gives an absorption-spectrum almost exactly coinciding with that of 
cblorophyll. The application of this reaction will serve to indicate, 
when the results are positive, that a sample of sesame oil has been 
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exposed to light and air for some time, and is not probably of recent 
l»roduction. Snch an oil added to oli\e oil in the proportion ot 5 to 
10 per cent, can be easily detected by this method, whilst 10 to 20 
per cent, of oil of sesame may be detected in the same way after 
some days’ exposure, J. T. 

Optical Examination of Oils and Fats. By E. H. Amagai 
and F. Jeax (Compt rend.^ 109, 616—617).—Determination of the 
i^efractive index in a refractometer of special construction is a delicate 
and trustworthy means of detecting adulterations in oils and fats. 
The variations m the refractive indices of samples of the same oil from 
different sources are very slight, and distinctive differences are 
observed between vegetable oils, animal oils, and mineral oils. As 
little as 10 per cent, of oleomargarm can be detected in butter. 

U. H. B. 

Analysis of Fats and Oils. By J. Muter and L. ds Koxinsii 
{Analyst, 14, 61—65).—The anthors’ object has been to re-determine 
the iodine absorption (Hiibl’s) of the liquid tatty acids from various 
oils and fats under conditions which should be as uniform as possible, 
and should exclude any alteration of the adds either by exposure to 
air or by drying at a high temperature. 

A weighed portion ot the fat is saponified with alcoholic potash, 
and the solution accurately neutralised with acetic acid. It is then 
poured into an excess of a boiling solution of lead acetate. The pre¬ 
cipitate is washed, then transferred to a stoppered bottle and treated 
with ether. The ether solution is filtered from lead stearate, &c., 
into a Muter’s “ olein tube,” in which it is decomposed by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The volume of the ethereal solution of the fatty 
acids having been read, an aliquot part is run into a fiask and most of 
the ether distilled off. The ether vapour protects the fatty acids 
from the air. Alcohol is then added, and the solution is titrated with 
soda; this gives the total amount of the liquid fatty acids, calculatins* 
them as oleic acid. Another portion of the ethere^ solution contain¬ 
ing 0*5 gi’am of the fatty acid is then evaporated in a bottle through 
which a stream of carbonic anhydride is being passed. When the 
last traces of ether are removed, 50 c.c. of Hiibrs reagent is instantly 
added, and the bottle, having been stoppered, is placed in the dark 
for 12 hours, side by side with a blank, after which the excess of 
iodine is titrated by thiosulphate. The authors anticipate that the 
** iodine absorbing power ” thus ascertained will permit tbe amount 
of any admixture of fats to be calculated with more precision than has 
hitherto been possible. ‘ M. J. S, 

Extraetdozi of Fat from Milk Solids. By H. D. EiCHtfOKu 
{Ancd/yst 14,121—^130).—Of tbe 15 or more methods which have 
been proposed for tbe extraction of the fat from the dry residue of 
milk, those of Adams (paper coil), Soxblet (plaster ot Paads), and 
Storoh (pumice) give the highest and most concordant, but yet not 
identical results. The author has reinvestigated these three methods, 
using kieselguhr in place of pumice. In Adams’ method, some 
analysts extract the paper coils with ether for a short time before 
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using tliem; others apply a correction based on blank experiments 
with the same batch of paper. The author finds that the complete 
extiUittion of the paper 'with ether requires a very prolonged treat¬ 
ment ; the total extract in 7^ hours being more than three times as 
much as that obtained in the first hoar. The matter extracted 
consists chiefiy of the calcium salt of a resinous acid. The most 
complete and rapid extraction is obtained by the use of alcohol con¬ 
taining 10 per cent, of acetic acid. After 3 or 4 hours’ treatment 
with this reagent in a Soxhlet’s apparatus, nothing soluble in ether 
remains. With the plaster and kieselgnhr methods, the chief 
requisite is to grind the diied residue to a very fine powder, and to 
extract it with ether for at least 3 hours. Working in this way, the 
three methods agree closely. From the results of numerous determi¬ 
nations by the three methods, the author has developed a new 
formula for deducing the percentage of fat from that of total solids 

and the specific gravity: T = 1’17 F — 0 263 g (apparently a mis¬ 


print for + 0*263 g), where T is the percentage of total solids, F that 


of fat, D is the specific gravity of the milk, and G* = 1000 (D — 1). 
This formula gives results which do not differ materially from those 
of Hehner and Richmond’s older formula {Analyst^ 13, 32). The 
most satisfactory method of estimating the total solids appears to be 
the evaporation of not more than 2 grams of milk in a fiat-bottomed 
basin and drying for 1 or hour. M. J. S. 


Yoltunetric Method for the Estinaation of Fat in Milk;, <&c. 
By 0. L, Paesons {Analyst^ 14,181—187).—^This method is proposed as 
one which can be carried out at the dairy by unskilled pei sons. 100 c.c. 
of the milk is placed in a bottle 11 inches high and 1^ in diameter. 
lU c.c. of soda solution (made by dissolving 1 part of commercial 
caustic soda in 2 parts of water) is added, then 5 c c. of alcoholic 
soap solution (I ounce of Castile soap to the gallon). 50 c.c. of 
gasoline (free tcom residue) is next added; the bottle is corked and 
shaken hard five or six times duiing half-an-hour. The petroleum 
solution of the fat is then allowed to rise to the surface. Should it 
fail to do so, 5 c.c. or more of the alcoholic soap solution may be added 
and ^ntly mixed in. When the upper layer is perfectly clear, 25 c.c. 
of it is withdrawn and evaporated in a small fiask, which has its neck 
cut off obliquely. Two drops of strong acetic acid is added to the fat, 
which is then dried at 120'* for 1^ hours and drained from the flask 
into a measuring tube graduated in twentieths of a cubic centimeter. 
A table given in the paper converts the readings of the volume of the 
fat into percentages. The necessary piecautions are fully described. 

M. J. S. 


Condensed Milk and the Estimation of Casern and Lact- 
albumen. By H. Faber {Analyst^ *4, 141--147).—The author 
proposes to employ the estimation of the relative proportions of casein 
and lactalbumen as a means of distinguishing between fresh milk and 
that which has been condensed and afterwards diluted with water. 
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Presh milk contains from 0 35 to 0*45, or perhaps more, of lactalhnmen. 
By boiling the milk about two-tbirds of this is coagulated, or so 
modified that it is precipitated together with the casein. The heating 
to about 75®, to which condensed milk must be subjected in order to 
sterilise it, has a similar effect. The two albuminoids can be sepa¬ 
rated by Sebelien’s method. The casein is first precipitated 
magnesium sulphate, 2 vols. of the saturated solution of that salt 
being first added, and then as much of the powdeied crystals as the 
mixture is able to dissolve ; the precipitate is washed with a 
saturated solution of magnesium sulphate; and the lactalbumen is 
precipitated fiom the filtrate by either tannic acid or phosphotungstic 
acid. In these precipitates, the nitrogen is estimated by Kjeldahl’s 
method. Test analyses show that the separation is very exact. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Soluble and Insoluble Fatly Acids in Butter, 
By W. Johnstone {Analyst^ 14, 113—114) and H. D. Richmond 
153—155).—^Instead of estimating the volatile fatty acids hy 
the Reichert process, the author pr-ifers the following method. The 
hntter is saponified with a known quantity of alcoholic potash and 
the excess found by titration. The alcohol having been removed hy 
boiling, an excess of acid is added, and the insoluble fatty acids are 
filtered off and washed. After air-drying they are dissolved by ether 
and weighed after evaporation. They are now again saponified by 
standard potash, and the amount they neutralibC is ascertamed. The 
difference between these two titrations gives the amount of fatty 
acid soluble in water, which thus estimated is considerably higher 
than is shown hy Reichert’s process. The author hints that the 
results of the latter may be vitiated by the production of propionic, 
acetic, and formic acids by the action of potash on the glycerol. 
Richmond, commenting on the above process, shows that the results 
given cannot possibly he connect, the total fatty acids, together with 
the glycerol residue corresponding to the potash neutralised, adding 
up to more than the weight of the hntter taken, and that this is due 
to the titration of the insoluble acids being performed in aqueous 
solution. The results by Reichert’s process, when corrected for the 
recognised average deficiency of add up almost exactly to 100 per 
cent. He points out that at the temperature of the water-hath 
potash has no action on glycerol. M. J. S. 

Examination of Lard for AdnlteratiLon, By T. S. Gladding 
{Analystf 14, 32—^34).—^The following tests should all be applied to 
a suspected sample:—(1) specific gravity at 100®; (2) Hubl’s iodine 
test; (3) Bechi-Millian test (Abstr., 1889,319) ; (4) Dalican’s “ Titre ” 
test; (5) Belden’s microscopic test for beef fat (Analyst^ 13, 70). 
Balican’s “ titre ” is the temperature of crystallisation of the fatty 
acids. These are to be prepared from the sample by saponification, 
washed well with hot water, and filtered through dry paper into a test- 
tube. The crystallising point is then taken witii a thermometer 
graduated to tenths of a degree. The titre of lard may range from 
36*4® to 41*4®; iodine absorption from 57 to 68 4 per cent., a high 
titre being associated with a low iodine absorption, and vice versd- 
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The titre of heef fat is about 41 *6 to 44; iodine absorption, 43 8 fo 
40; that of cotton-seed oil, 33*3, iodine absorption, 108. The one 
adultei*ant will therefore to some extent mask the other; they are, 
however, respectively revealed by Bechi’s and Belden’s tests. The 
high specific gravity of cotton-seed oil affords the only means of esti¬ 
mating the amount of it present. (See also Abstr., 1889, 319, 659.) 

M. J. S. 

Action of Acids on Benzoic Snlphinide and Analysis of 
“ Saccharin.” By I. and W. il. Berton {Amer. Ghem. 

11,403—408).—When benzoic sulphinide, C 6 H 4 <gQ^>l^H [= 1 : 2], 

is boiled with dilute acids, hydrogen ammonium orthosulpbobenzoate. 
COOH*OhH 4 *S 03 lTH 4 [= 1:2] is formed, together with a little 
orthosnlphaminebenzoic add, COOH’CsB^*S02l^^H2. The best strength 
of acid is that obtained by diluting strong hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 
1 *17 with 8 to 10 times its volume of water. 

Commercial “ saccharin ” is found to be a mixture of parasnlph- 
aminebenzoic acid, benzoic sulphinide, and hydrogen potassinm ortho- 
sulphobenzoate, the amount of sulphinide present being somewhat less 
than 60 per cent. 

To analyse it, 2 grams are boiled for one hour with 100 c.c. of 
dilute hydinchloric add (1—8) in a flask of 250 c.c. capacity, provided 
vdth a reflux condenser. The clear solution is then evaporated to 
about 15 C.C., when the parasulphaminebenzoic acid separates out; it 
is dried at 80® and weighed. The filtrate, containing hydrogen am¬ 
monium orthosulphobenzoate (from the decomposition of the snl- 
phinide) and the hydrogen potas^^inm salt of the same acid, is 
evaporated; the residue is weighed, and the amount of potassium in 
it is estimated by heating a poi*tion with sulphudc add, and weighing 
the potassium sulphate foiuned. Two samples of saccharin were 
analysed, each five times ; the mean percentage composition of each 
IS given below, 

* Benzoic 

COOH-06H4-SO:jNH 3. sulphinide. COOH-CeH4-SOsK:. 


I. 50*00 42*86 7*12 

II. 44*49 48*83 7*99 

C. F. B. 


Estimation of Morphine in Opium. By F. A. FlecjeuiER 
{ArcTi. PJtann. [3], 27, 721—732, 7t9—772).—The author discusses 
various points which arise in the estimation of morphine, and arrives 
at the following fairly good, although not quite perfect, method. 
8 grams of opium powder is placed in a folded ^ter of 12 cm. 
diameter with a little tapping, and is dried at 100®. After half an 
hour 10 c-c. of ether mixed with 10 c.c. of chlorofoim is poured over 
it, the covered funnel being frequently struck, and finally 10 c.c. 
more of chloroform is poured on. After all possible liquid has run 
through, the filter with its contents is opened out and dried at a 
gentle heat. iN’ext the powder is vigorously and repeatedly shaken 
in a flask with 80 c.o. of water and filtered after two hours. 42*5 grams 
of the filtrate is well and often shaken in a weighed flask with 7*5 c.c. 
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t»f alcoliol (0*83 sp. gi*.), 15 c.c. of etlier, and 1 c.e. of ammonia f0*96). 
After SIX lionrs, the contents of the flask are poured on to a double- 
folded filter of 10 cm. diameter, and the morplnne is wasked on to the 
filter with about 10 c.c. of water. This is dried, returned to the dried 
flask, and dried at 100° until its weight becomes constant. This pro¬ 
cess with a particular sample gave 12*90, 13*12, 13 35 per cent, of 
morphine, which was not pure white, but which dissolved completely 
in lime-water with very little colour. As an appendix the author 
ciiticises in some detail an article by E. B.. Squibb in the "‘Ephemeris 
for July, on morphine estimation, and, although he sees many defects 
in the process given, he remarks that the comprehensive paper deserves 
the fullest consideration. J. T. 

Analysis of Pepper and the occurrence of Piperidine in the 
same. By W. Johnstonk 14, 41—49).— Aloistnre and ash. 

—weighed portion is dried at 1^ >0° and then incinerated in a muffle. 
The ash is treated successively with water and hydx*oohlorie acid, and 
the amount of insoluble matter noted. 

on.—20 grams is distilled with water; the distillate is shaken with 
ether, the ethereal solution is evaporated at a very low temperature, 
and the residue is dried over sulphuric acid. 

Piperidine.—20 grams is distilled as for the oil determination, and 
the distillate is titrated with N/10 sulphuric acid (compare Abstr., 
1889, 298). That the piperidine is not derived from the hydrolysis 
of pipeline is shown by the fact that pure pipeline yields no 
piperidine when distilled with water, also that in distilling pepper 
with water, piperidine soon ceases to come over, although the amount 
obtained is very small in compari«?on with the piperine present. 

Pipeline.—10 grams is digested at 100° iu a closed bottle with 
3 grams of potash dissolved in 25 c.c. of water and 26 c.c. of alcohol. 
The bottle (4 oz.) should have the neck ground flat and be closed by 
a plate of caoutc^ue pressed tightly upon it by a screw-frame. Affatr 
4—6 hours’ digestion, the bottle is cooled, the contents are washed 
into a large flask and distilled as long as the distillate is alkaline. 
The theoretical yield of piperidine is obtained. 

Crude Fibre.—^A small quantity is boiled for half an hour in a flask 
with inverted condenser with 200 c,c. of dilute sulphuric acid (12*5 
grama per litre). The residue is twice boiled with water, then with 
200 c.c. of potash (12*5 grams per litre), and again twice with water. 
It is collected on a taxed filter, di*ied and weighed, and any ash it 
contains deducted. 

ETitrogen.—^Determined by soda-lime, as usual. 

Alcoholic Extract.—lO gi’aras is extiacted with 95 per cent, alcohol 
in a Soxhiet’s apparatus for 24 hours. The alcohol is distilled ofl^ aud 
the extractive matters dried at 100^. 

Starch.—The exhausted residue from the pi-eceding is, without 
drying, washed into a flask with 200 c.c. of water and 20 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid (1*121) and heated in boiling water for three hours. 
After cooling, the liquid is filtered, neutralised with soda, made up to 
500 C.C., and titrated with Febling’s solution. 

In 18 genuine samples from various localities, the moisture ranged 
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from 12 to 15 per cent., asli 1*07 to 4'46 (long pepper 7 57), oil 0*53 
to 1'87, piperidine 0*2* to 0*77, piperine 6*21 to 13*03, fibre 4*2 to 
15*05, starch 29*6 to 53*5, ash insolnble in acid 0*06 to 0*62 (long 
pepper l'_47). Any larger amount of insoluble ash would probably be 
the best indication of a fraudulent addition. M. J. S. 

Detection of Cocaine Hydrochloride. By M. Goeldner { Arok . 
Pharm, [3], 27, 799; from FJiarm, Zeit, 34, 471).—The author 
believes that the following is a oharaoteiistic test for cocaine. 6 or 7 
drops of pure, strong sulphuric acid are added to some crystals of 
resorcinol in a porcelain basin, and the latter is moved to and fro a little, 
then a little cocaine hydrochloride is added to the yellow liquid. A some¬ 
what strong re ictaon follows, and a splendid, blue coloration is imme¬ 
diately obtained; a drop of sodium hydroxide changes this to a light- 
^se colour. The reaction goes more quickly with powdei*ed resorcinol 
in place of crystals. Very small quantities of the reagent give no 
colour reaction. Other all^loids give nothing approaching to this 
reaction. J. T. 

EstiznatioB of Indigotin for Commercial Purposes. By P. A. 
O^rnJiGhem. Oentr,, 1889, ii, 217—218; from J. Ajner, Ghem, 8oc., 
10 , 178).— 1 gram of the substance is weighed on a watch-glass, 
dned at lOU**, finely ptjwdered, rubbed with water to a thin paste, and 
washed into a 250 c.c. flask. 3 grams of sine-dust and 6 grams of 
sodium hydroxide are added, the solution diluted to a little above the 
mark, shaken up now and then, and after the reaction is complete 
(during wMch the solution must remain green, red or brownish 
streaks indicate that the reduciaon has been carried too far; a froth 
indicates the presence of too much slue), 50 c.c. of the cleai* liquid is 
exposed to the air for half an hour, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and filtered through a well-washed filter, dried at 100®, and weighed. 

J. W. L. 
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Emission Spectrum of Ammonia. By Gr. M^gstanini {Zeif, 
^hjsikal, Ghem., 4, .435—440).—The author has determined the 
positions of a large number of the lines of the ammonia spectrum. 
These are compared with the lines of Hasselberg’s second hydiugen 
spectrum, with which they show a remarkable coincidence. H. 0. 

Absorption Spectrum of Nitrosyl Chloride. By G. Magxinini 
{Zeit physikah Ghem., 4, 427—428).—^The absorption spectrum of 
nitrosyl chloride vapour consists of six absorption bands in the orange 
and green parts of the spectrum. The wave-lengths corresponding 
with these bands and their relative intensities are given. H. 0. 

Electromotive Force of Selenium. By S. Kalischeu (Ann. 
Phys. Ohmi. [2], 37, 528).—The author observes that Righi (Abstr,, 
1889, 555) appears to have misunderstood a remark made by him in a 
former note (ihid.y 3). He had pointed ont that selenium cells often 
give an B.M.F. before exposure to light, and that, therefore, before 
experimenting on the influence of light on them, they should be tested 
in the dark to see if they already give any E.M.P. He had no inten¬ 
tion of asserting the necessity of actually manufacturing the cells in 
darkness, and preventing their even being exposed to light before 
experimenting with them. G. W. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of Hydrogen Chloride in Different 
Solvents. By I, Kablukoff (Zeit, physikal, Gkem,^ 4, 429—434).—- 
The conductivity of solutions of hydrosren chloride in benzene, xylene, 
hexane, and ether is excessively small, that m ether being greatest 
and that in benzene the least. The molecular conductivity of the 
solution in ether is found to decrease with rising dilution. Solutions 
of hydrogen chloride in methyl, ethyl, isobutyl, and isoamyl alcohols 
have a somewhat greater conductivity. The methyl alcohol solutions 
have the highest conductivity, being about four times greater than 
the ethyl and 30 times greater than the isobutyl alcohol solutions. 
Amyl sdcohoh like ether, gives a decreasing molecular conductivity 
with rising dilution. Hydrogen chloride was also examined in 
aqueous solutions of ethyl alcohol. The presence of ethyl alcohol is 
found to greatly decrease the conductivity of hydrogen chloride 
in water, an addition of 6 per cent, of alcohol causing a decrease of 
20 per cent, in the conductivity. 

If a solution of benzene saturated with hydrogen chloride is allowed 
to remain for two or three days, crystals separate out which melt 
without decomposition, and can be sublimed at high temperature. 
They are probably of the composition G«H6,BHCh H. C. 

von. iivixz. % 
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Electrical Conductivity of Solid Mercury. By L. Qrunma.ch 
(Ann Phi/s. Chem, [2], 37, 508—516).—^A& the result of a further 
experimental investigation of this subject, the author finds that the 
apparent resistance of mercury wlien just melted is 2*5 limes its 
value just before liquefaction begins. 

The value 1*5 formerly obtained by tbe author (Abstr., 1889, 201) 
is, therefore, too small. The value now obtained by him is smaller 
than that given by Oailletot and Bouty, namely 0*4, and the author 
attributes the difference between his present and former results, flihd 
between both of them and that obtained by Cailletet and Bouty, in 
great part to the change in volume which mercury undergoes in 
passing from the soHd to the liquid state, and the effects of this 
change of volume on the resistance, depending as they do on the 
dimensions of the tubes and their regularity of bore. The degree Ic 
which the result is affected in this manner cannot he determined until 
these changes of volume have been measured, and the author states 
that an investigation of this point has been commenced. 

The results of the investigation described in this paper confirm 
the conclusion formerly arrived at by the author, that the tomporafcure- 
coeflclent of decrease of resistance for solid mercury decreases from 
the solidifying point down to —80®, the lowest temperature at which 
observations were made. 

The values obtaiued for this coefficient in the former and present 
series of observations respectively are given below;— 

Range of Teinperatare*'Ooefildent. Temporature^cocinmiDt. 


temperature. First senes. Second Hones. 

-80° to -70° 0*0010 0*0008 

-70 „ -60 0*0010 O-OOll 

-60 „ -50 0*0012 0 0013 

-50 „ -40 0*0017 0*0028 


The results of the present investigation therefore oemfinn the con¬ 
clusion formerly arrived at by the author, that assuming the truth of 
01ansiiis*ft law expressing the i*elalioii between iho elc*etrieal resmt- 
ancos of simple metals and thoir absolute temporatures, then m(*trury 
must be considorod as an exception. Q. W, T. 

Thermoelectric O^rreiitB between Amalgamated Zinc and 
Zinc Sulphate. By K. A Branobk (Ann, Phys, [2), 37, 
457— 462). —The primary object of the investigation was to <lcti‘tMni«e 
the relation between the E;M.F. developed and the (UiToreu('<» of 
temperature between the electrodes. 

The electrodes, of amalgamated sine, were placed in two veshols 
communicating by means of a siphon, and filled with a solulioii of 
zinc sulphate. One of these vessels was kept at the temperatur« of 
^be place of observation, while the temperatui*e of tho other was 
gradually raised. 

The author found that, witHn the limits of errors of observation, tho 
B.M.F. was proportional to the difference of temporaiui'o, until this 
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difference exceeded 20*45®, after wMcli the B.M.F. appeared to increase 
leather more rapidly than the temperature difference. A few experi¬ 
ments were also made to determine the effect of varying the concen¬ 
tration of the zinc sulphate solution, and their results showed that the 
E.M.F. increased with tho concentration. G. W. T. 


Electrochemistry and Thermochemistry of some Organic 
Acids. By H. Jadn (Am. Fhijs. Ghem. [2], 37,408—443). 

Forrmo AM ,—^When a solution of sodium formate in water 
was acidified with formic acid and subjected to electrolysis, it 
yielded hydrogen and carbonic anhydnde. The sodium salt 
must first be resolved into sodium and the group HOOa, the 
former forming sodium hydroxide with the water of solution, 
whilst the latter must either break up into carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen or form formic acid again with the water of solution, 
according to the equation 2 H + CO* -f H 2 O = 2 H 2 OO 2 + 0, the 
free oxygen then combining with a portion of the formic acid to foiun 
carbonic anhydride and water. Now Bunge has shown that in the 
electrolysis of formic acid no hydrogen is given off at the anode, 
which excludes the first explanation, and shows that a simple combus¬ 
tion of the acid takes place at the anode. The results were confirmed 
by determinations of the amount of gas liberated by tho passage of a 
measured quantity of electricity. 

The author made a series of determinations of the heat of combus¬ 
tion of formic acid which agreed very well together, and their mean 
gave 62*87 cal, as the heat of combustion of a milligram mole¬ 
cule of formic acid. Thomsen obtained tho value 60*2 cal., and tho 
anther observes that this maybe considered as a very close agreement, 
considering that, as Ostwald has shown, the heat of combustion values 
considerably with the temperature. 

Acetic AM ,—^A solution of sodium aoetaio in water was electro¬ 
lysed at the temperature 0^. A considerable quantity of carbonic 
anhydride was formed, and after the gas given off had been freed 
from this, tho residue was found to consist of hydi'ogou and ethane, 
about 66 per cent, of the former and 36 per cent, of the latter. Very 
slight traces of iodoform wore obtained from iho liquid residue in the 
electrolytic coll. From this it follows that the action consisted in 
the setting free of acetic a(dd at the anode, and its combination 
with the oxygon simultanoously liberated; but if this took place 
entirely in iho mannex* usually assumed, 2 C 2 U 4 O 2 = CjHe -h 200 * + 
JBC*0, the volumes of hydrogen and of ethane would have been equal. 
The excess of hydrogen present, combined with the absence of free 
oxygen, shows that part of the acetic acid must have been burnt 
to form carbonic anhydride and water, according to the equation 
0 *H 402 4 - O 4 200 * + 2 B 2 O. In some quantitative experiments 
made with stronger currents, the proportion of hydiugen was found 
to be somewhat smaller. The proportion of hydrogen present in the 
evolved gases was also found to diminish as the strength of the 
solution was increased. These results show that the comjplete com¬ 
bustion of the acetic acid to oarbouio auhydrido and water xs favoured 

h 2 
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by increasing the strength of the decomposing cun^enf, and by dimi¬ 
nishing the strength of the solution. 

Assuming Thomsen’s values fox’ the heats of solution requii’od for 
tho calculation, the author determined the heat of combustion of the 
milligram molecule of liquid acetic acid to water and gaseous carbonic 
anhydride to be 208 81 cal., which is in very fair agreement with tho 
values 210*3 obtained by Pabre and Silbeimianu, and 210*79 obtaim'd 
by Stohmann. It follows from tho last i*esuli that the heat absorbed 
ill the formation of one milligram molecule of liquid acetic acid from 
amorphous cai*bon and water vapour is 121*61 cal. 

JProjpionic Acid —The results obtained with acetic acid suggested 
that pi'opionio acid would probably be resolved into normal butane 
and carbonic anhydride, and the electrolysis of a solution of sodium 
propionate in water, acidified with propionic acid, showed that this 
reaction did actnally occur, but it was veiled to a considerable extent 
by the decomposition of part of the acid into ethylene and cnihonic 
anhydidde, evidently according to the equation OaHaOi -j- C) = OaH» 
+ 60a + H 2 O. The author considers that the results of his experi¬ 
ments with acetic and propionic acids point to the conclusion that tlie 
ethane and butane formed during electiclysis are the results of the 
d«5omposition of double molecules, which exist in concentrated solu¬ 
tions, but are broken up into simple molecules when tho solutions are 
' diluted. 

Oxalic Acid .—The electrolysis of an aqueous solution of potassium 
oxalate at the temperature O*’ gave a gas consisting only of carbonic 
anhydride and hydrogen, so that the oxalic acid set free at the anode 
must have been completely burned to carbonic anhydride and water, 
according to the equation -f- 0 = 2 OO 2 + H.O. The heat 

of combustion of oxalic acid per milligram molecule was found to be 
74*49 cal. G. W. T. 

Thermoclieniistry of Methyl Alcohol and Solid Methyl 
Salts. By P. Stohjsanni, C. Klisbeb, and H. Lanobein (J, jp. Ohm, 
[2], 40, 341—364).—The authors give details of the determination 
of the following thermal values (see table, p. 101), Tho figuwH in 
the sixth column i*cprebent the excess or deficioney of the heat of 
combuhtion of the methyl salt when compai'cd with tho sum of tho 
heats of comhubtion of tho acid from which it is foruu'cl and methyl 
alcohol (compare Berthelot, MScanique U/dmigue, 1, 407). 

The authors then point out the difference between the heats of 
combustion of the various isomerides in this tabic, and also give a 
table showing the value of the affinity constant K (Obtwald, Abstr., 
1889, 818) for 24 acids, 20 of which agree with the rule. 
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Table of therimcJismicaL results with methyhcowpounds. 


Substance. 

Formula. 

Moleoular 
-a eight. 

Heat of 
combus- 
tiou. 

Heat of 
forma- 

tlOll.* 


Methyl parahydroxyben- 

CsTr,,0^ .. 

152 

Cal. 

Cal. 


zoaie. 

89G *0 

182 0 

+ 0-5 

Methyl auisato. 

., 

1G6 

1069 *3 

121 7 

-3 5 

Methyl oinnamate. 

OjolIioOji. 

1G2 

1213-6 

71-4 

-0-7 

Methyl gfdlato. 

CmHA .. 

184 

801 -3 

226 7 

+ 3-4 

Methyl j3<naphthoafe. 

Ci2llioOj| - 

186 

1402-4 

70-6 

-3-4 

Dimethyl phthaUte (liquid) 

OloHxuOt 

194 

1120-4 

164-6 

— 

Dimethyl phthalate (bohd) 

^loltioOi. 

194 

1113 -9 

171-1 

-1-1 

Dimethyl isophthalatc .... 


194 

1117-7 

173-3 

-1 7 

Dimethyl tcrcphthalate •.. 

^1oHio04 . 

104 

1112 -2 

172 8 

-0-1 

Dimethyl oxalate. 


118 

402-1 

lfiO-9 

-0-7 

Dimeiliyl succinate (bolul). 

O,irio04.. 

146 

703-6 

205-4 

-5-6 

» » (liquid) 

OaHjoO,.. 

14G 

708-6 

200-6 

— 

IDimi’th.yl fumorate . 

C'ellHOt .. 

144 

604-7 

175-3 

-3-4 

Tnmcthyl trimeBaio. 


252 

1292-6 

210-5 

-13-1 

„ citrate......... 

CijHi 40 y. . 

234 

983-6 

315-5 

+ 2-9 

Hexamothyl mellitate. 

CipHisOi^. 

426 

1825-6 

487-4 

-13 8 

Oitne acid. 

CfellsOy .. 

192 

474 -6 

365-1 

— 

Methyl olcohol. 

OUiO.... 

32 

170-6 

Cl -4 

— 


* 0 = OJiOal ^.5 Ha * GO Cals. 

A. G. B. 

Thermochemistry of Nicotine. By A. Colson rpw^., 

109, 743—745).— Nkotine .—Heat of dissolniion + 6'6 OhIs. at abont 
15®; beat of neuti*abbation by bydroclilonc acid, 1st equivalent = 
8'05 Cals.; 2i)d equivalent s= 3*47 Oals. Total beat of nonti*alisation 
by 4 mols. HCl =: 12*0G OjUs. With sulplmrio acid, Ist equivalent 
= 9*64 Cals.; total lioat of neutralibation by excess of acid = 
13*46 Oalfl. It is evident that the two basic fund ions of nicotine 
have very diHoront energies, a fact which is also shown by colour 
3*cagenis. With litnnis as itulicator, nicotine bos only ono basic 
lunction, but with diinothyl-orango it has two. 

The author has also ma<lo tlio following detomnnations;— 


Heat of dissolution.. 

Pyridine. 

aas. 

.. 2*25 

Piperidine. 

(Jala. 

6*50 

Hoat o£ noniralisation, 1 mol. UOl •. 

.. 5-20 

13-01 

„ „ 1-6 mol. HOI 

.. 6-20 

— 

„ „ 1 mol. H,SO* 

■ m ” * 

13-68 


0. H. B. 


Apparatus for making Vapour-density Determinations under 
Reduced Pressure. By J. V Hykman (Her., 22, 2754—2768).— 
The author describes with the aid of diagrams an apparatus in whidh 
vapour-density determinations may be made under reduced pt'ossure, 
and in an atmosphere of hydrogen or some other indifferent gas. 

The apparatus consists of a bulb-tube (A), somewhat similar in 
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shape to that employed in V. Meyer’s method; this is heated by 
some suitable vapour in the ordinaiy way. A weighed qiiantity of 
the liquid, the vapour-density of which is to bo determined, is placed 
in a small, scaled, pipette-shaped tube, and suspended in a chamber in 
the upper extremity of the bulb-tube (A). The latter is connootod 
at the top with a graduated manometer tube, placed perpendicularly 
and open below, and also with a 3-way cock, so that it can be 
exhausted and filled with hydrogen or any other gas. The appaflfj|fctixs 
having been completely filled with hydrogen, it is exhausted as com¬ 
pletely as possible, the open end of the manometer being immersed in 
mercury; the bulb-tube is then heated at a constant temperature, and 
hydrogen is allowed to enter until the required pressure is ohtaiuod. 
As soon as no more mercury flows out of the manometer tube, the 
pressure is noted on the scale, and the neck of the bulb containing 
the substance is broken without opening the apparatus, by an inge¬ 
nious device, so that it drops to the bottom of tlio bulb-tubo (A), and 
is there converted into vapour. The pressure is thereby increased, 
and the mercury which flows from the manometer tube is collected in 
a tared vessel; the increase of pressure is ascertained either by weigh¬ 
ing tho mercury, the diameter of the manometer tube having been 
previously determined, or from the differenco in the readings on the 
manometer scale. The vapour-density is calculated from the inoroaso 
of pressure produced by the vaporisation of a known weight of the 
substance in a vessel of known volume under known conditions of 
temperature and pressure. 

Experiments with safrole (b. p. 232®), ethyl cinnamato (b. p. 271®), 
naphthylamine (b. p. 300®), phenylprepionic acid (b. p. 200®), and 
other substances gave very sa&factory results. 

The apparatus can be employed also for making determinations by 
V. Meyer’s method in the usual way. F. S. K. 

Specific Volumes of some Ethereal Salts of the Oxalic Acid 
Series, By A, Wiens {Awnalen^ 253, 289—318 ; compaic W, Lessen, 
Abstr., 1888, 336).—A comparison of the molecular voittinos of meta- 
meric ethereal salts of oxalic, malonic, succinic, and glularic acids, 
oontiiining normal alkyl radicles, shows that tho larger the quantity 
of carbon in the acid radicle the smaller tho molecular volume at 
This is gonoi*ally the case at tho boiling point also, but two ox<*optionH 
wore noticed, the molecular volume of ethyl propyl malonato being 
smallor than that of ethyl succinate, and that of butyl mnlonato smaller 
than that of propyl butyl succinate; these exceptions may bo duo to 
tho uncertainty of the determinations at tho boiling point. 

The diflerence in moleoulai* volume con*esponding with the diffra»onoG 
in composition increases in homologous sorios with the quantity of 
carbon in the compound. The difference between the molecular 
volume of ethyl methyl succinate and ethyl butyl sucoinato, for example, 
is 71*3; that between ethyl butyl succinate and ethyl heptyl succinate, 
76*4. The same has been found to bold good for ethereal salts of 
monobasic acids, ethers, phenol ethers, and alkyl iodides, 

A comparison of the molecular volumes atO® shows tlxatan increase 
by the group CHa in the empirical formula corresponds with vax*ious 
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differences in molocnlar volume, according to the manner in which 
this increase takes place. The increase in molecnlar volume by the 
conversion of the group G«Hjn+i into (CH 2 )»* 0 „H 2 »+i (excluding 
methyl salts) is, on the average, 16 8 for each OH 3 group, but the 
difference between the ethyl and methyl salts is, on the average, 18‘1. 
The increase, due to the conversion of the group CH 2 into ( 0 H 2 )«, is, 
on the avemge, 16 for each additional OH 2 group, but when the group 
CH 3 is converted into CHMe (ethyl into isopropyl, for example), the 
coiTe&ponding increase in molecular volume is, on the average, 17*7. 

The numerous experimental determinations ai‘e given in tables. 

F. S. K. 

Absorption of Gases by Mixtures of Alcohol and Water. By 
0. Lubarsoii {Ann, Phys. Oliem, [2], 37, 524—525).—^The author 
observes that the publication of Muller’s determinations of the absorp* 
tion of caibonic anhydi*ide by mixtmns of alcohol and water (Abstr., 
1889, 816) has induced him to publish the results obtained so far in 
an investigation of the absorption of various gases by mixtures of 
alcohol and water; these are given in the accompanying table, showing 
the percentages by volume of the gases absorbed at 20*^ and 760 mm. 
pressure by solutions containing the various percentages of alcohol 
(by weight) given in the first horizontal lino;— 


Percentage of 


alcohol.. • • 

0*00 

9-09 

16*67 

23*08 

28-57 

33-33 

60‘00 

66-C7 

80-00 

Oxygen. 

t*98 

2-78 

263 

2*52 

2*49 

2-67 

3-50 

495 

5*66 

Hydrogen. -. 

1*93 

1-43 

1-29 

1-17 

1*01 

1*17 

2-02 

2 55 

— 

Carbonic oxide 

2*41 

1-87 

1*76 

1*68 

1-50 

1-94 

3-20 

— 

— 


Tho table shows tixat the minimum absorption for all three gases 
occurs at about the same proportion of alcohol to water, and tms is 
the same as that found by Muller for carl)ouic anhydride, and there¬ 
fore it seems probable that other gases will bo found to bebave in the 
same way. G. W. T. 

SimiiltaneouLs Solubility of Sodium and Potassium Chlorides. 
By A. UTAun {OtytYifpL rowd., 109,740—743).—The sum of tho salts 
dissolved between — 20 ® and + 1 B 0 ® is represented by a straight line, 
= 27'0 + 0'00C24. OaloulatiTig from this coefficient the tem¬ 
perature nt the liflmb of sohibUify^ that is, the point ab which, by 
reason of tho increase in tho proportion of salt and tho decrease in 
the propoHion of wator, the latter has disappeared, the temperature 
obtained is 738®, which, according to Oarnelly, is tho melting point 
of potassium chloride. 

In presence of potassium chloride, the curve of solubility of sodium 
oliloride between —20® and •+'75® is parallel with the axis of tempera¬ 
ture. Beyond 75® it decreases, and at 97° becomes identical with that 
of potassium chloride, after which it doorcases to 120 ®, and then 
becomes constant (16'7 per cent.). 

The solubility of pota^ium chloride alone is represented between 
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— 10® and +75® by a right line with a ooefl&oiont 0*14/0, and b.'^twoou 
7f5® and 180“ by a second right lino, which has a cooflicicnt of 0'07iKl, 
and a limiting point at 913“, or considerably above the molting point 
of the salt. 

In presence of sodinin chloride, the curve of solubility of potassium 
chloride between —20® and +75° is a right lino y — 10*3 +0*OS)(>2/; 
fi*oni 75° to 120° the solubility increases rapidly, and above 120* it is 
represented by a right line with the same coefficient as between —20' 
and +75°. Its limiting point is 913°, and hence the curves of solu¬ 
bility of potassium chloride alone and in presence of sodium chlori«‘ 
are not parallel; but converge to 913°. 

At the limiting point for the mixed salts, 738°, the proportion of 
the two salts would be 16*7 per cent, of sodium chloride and 83*3 per 
cent, of potassium chloidde. The total quantity of chlorine is pnic- 
tically equal to the sum of the metals. 

The curve re|)i*esontiing the quantity of chlorine in solution is a right 
lino; that I'cpi'osenting the sum of the salts is also a light lino; and 
hence the sum of the metals is likewise represented by a right lint*. 
The curve of the chlorine and the coiwo of the sum of the metals 
intersect at 738®, 0. 11. B. 

Determination of Molecular Weights of Substances from 
the Boiling Points of their Solutions. By H. W. Wilry (Oheni. 
New% 60,189—190).—“The apparatus employed consisted of an oval- 
ronnd bottom flask of about 200 c.c. capacity,” with a side iubo (roni 
the nock connected with a condenser to keep volume of liquid 
constant. A thermometer graduated to tenths, but capable of being 
read to 0*02 of a degree was employed, the bulb being euvolo])t»d in 
fine copper foil to prevent interference of bubbles of stt*am, Hodiiirn 
chloride was used to determine the flictor, the number obtained, H’OGS, 
was used for calculating the results in the following table; the volume 
of water being in all cases 150 c.c.; the tomperatiu*o of boiling watoi* 
■w'as 99*50° except during the experiments with sodium nitrate, when 
it was 99*44°. 


Substance taken. 

Wt. taken 
in grains. 

Total rise 
o£ 

tompoTatnre. 

Molecular weight. 

Caloulaiod. 

'nuH>i'(‘lieal. 

Ktl. 

6*0 

ra 

70 -01 

7li 6 

KUr. 

6*0 


123-7 

llO'O 

Kl . 

9*0 


103*1 


KNOi. 

6*0 

0*33 1 

lOtt-7 

Ku^l 


18*0 

0-38 

283*2 


KaNOa. | 

6*0 

0*42 

86*4 

85*0 

SaccluiTOBe. 

20*0 

0-20 

043*2 

812*0 

OiLalic acid. 

60 

o-ao 

179*4 

00*0 


It will be noticed that the two organic compounds give double 
the theoretical molecular weight by this method, Tho rosuliK 
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obtained with salts containing wnter of crystallisation do not agree 
with the molecular weights with or without tlii«» water. These 
results were obtained quite independently of those of Beckman. 

D. A. L. 

Behaviour of Colloid Substances Bespect to Raoult’s 
Law. By E. Patbrno (^ZeiL yhysikah (Jhem.^ 4, 457—461).—The 
reduction of the freezing point by colloid substances in water is very 
slight, and therefore leads to very high numbers for the molecular 
weights of such substances (Brown and Morns, Trans., 1889,4(12). 
This, the author has observed, is the case with gallic and tannic acids; 
which behave like colloids in aqueous solution and give molecular 
weights many times greater than those ordinarily accepted for these 
substances. If, however, solutions in acetic acid are taken, the 
behaviour is found to be perfectly normal, and the reduction of the 
freezing point is that corresponding with the ordinary simple mole¬ 
cular weights. Hence siibstaucos only behave avS colloids towards 
certain solvents, and the author holds that when a solid dissolves as 
a colloid, the laws of freezing ai*e not applicable to its solutions. 

H. 0. 

Can Baoult’s Method diailHguish between Atomic and 
Molecular Union? By R. ANsoiiiirz 253, 343—347; 

compai'c Ansebiitz and Piilfrich, Abstr., 1888, 1273).—The depz^^s- 
sion produced by naphthalene pioiute in the freezing point of benzene 
corresponds with that which would be prodneed by its constituent 
parts present together in an uncombiiied state. The author concludes 
therefoz*o that the combination of the components of naphthalene 
picrato and analogous substances such as dimethyl diacetylraccinate 
IS not dependent on atomic union in the sense of the valence theory, 
hut on molecular union. 

If Raoult’s method is capable of deciding between atomic and 
molecular uziioii, it could be employed for determining the valoney of 
elements. P. S. K. 

Einetic Nattixe of Osmotic Pressure. By G. BRKmt; (ZHt, 
pJiyuihaL 4, 444—45(>).—In replying to certain objections 

miHod by I’ujiin ngjiinst tlio Van’t Ht)il theory of osmotic pressni'e 
(Abstr., 1888, 778), tlio author develops an equation for the behaviour 
of a dihsolved substance which is mmilar to that of Van dor Waals 
for the bohaviour of gases, A special point of interest is, (hat account 
is taken of iho presence and spociHc attiaction of the solvent, and in 
this way an oxphniai.ion of the meoluinism of solution is obtained, 
which, it is claimed, is of wider application than that of !Nomst (this 
vol., p. 3), in which this attraction is noglectbd, H. G. 

Sphere of Action of Molecular Forces. By B. OALmims {Zeit. 
physikal Ohem,, 4, 417—426).—^By a process of theoretical reasoning 
similar to that ah*eady employed by Van dor Waals, and using data 
given by Nadosebdin for several of the ethereal salts of the fatty 
acids in the critical condition, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that the sphere of action of the molecular forces is proportional to 
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tho masses of tlie attracting molecules. Ho also concludes that the 
attraction is inversely proportional to the square of the disLmce. 

H. 0* 

Fluid Crystals. T3y 0. LnuMANir {ZeiL pTiysUcal. Cliom,, 4, 462— 
472).—^Under the name of “fluid crystals,’* the author dosenbes a 
cholesteryl benzoate first prepared by Reinitzer, which, nil hough 
a]>pareutly melting at 146 , behaves between 145® and 178® lowai'tls 
polarised*light as though still having crystallme structure. Ii» 
other respects the substance is in a perfectly liquid condition between 
these temperatures. H. 0. 

New Gas Burners. By M. Geogbr {Zeit ang. Ohem., 1889,329— 
331).—These are in general form similar to Bunsen burners, hut 
instead of having any means of regulating the entry of air at the 
bottom of the mixing tube, the top of the hnmor is made conical, 
and there is a screw aiTangement by which a solid cone can bo raised 
within, so as partially to close the opening. By this means a flame 
of any character can be obtained, fi^om a luminous ouc to one 
approaching that of a blowpipe, whilst the size of the flame can be 
gi'eatly reduced without alteiung its character, and without risk of 
its flashing down. A burner on the same principle giving a flat 
flame is also described. M. J. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Hydrogen Peroxide. By G. Tammaitn {Zeit phjsiJcal. Chm,y 4, 
411—443).—^The spontaneous decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in 
alkaline solution is found to be independent of tho amount oi* iinturo 
of tho base which is present. It appears px*obablo fi*om the author’s 
expoiimonts that it is really caused by tho prosonco of iincoK of 
motallic oxides, such as the oxide of iron, dissolved ni tho alkali. It 
is shown that the addition of small quantities of snoh oxides in- 
creases enormously the rate of decomposition. 

Tho freezing points of aqueous solutions of hydrogen peroxide 
wore detonuined, and Iroui these a molecular reduction of 8*79 was 
found. Hydrogen peroxide being a non-eloctrolyto, this number 
would correspond with tho formula H 1 O 4 . II. 0. 

Hydrochlorides of Chlorides. By B. Eeoel (Bnlh Soe. OHm* 
[3], 1, 695—699).—^A review of the known hydiuchloridos of ohloridos, 
and a discussion of their probable constitution. T. G, N. 

Iodic Acid. By H. Lescceub (Bvll. 80 c. Ohm, [3], 1, 563).—The 
crystals of iodic acid deposited from its solution in dilute or 
modeiutely concentrated nitric acid are monohydrated, whereas those 
obtained from the solution of iodic acid in concentrated nitric acid 
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are anhydrous. The author thinks that the crystals deposited from 
solution in nitric acid of intermediate strength are mixtures of the 
hydrated and anhydrous vai-ieties. T. G. N. 

Iodic Acid; Double Salts of Iodic Acid with other Acids. 
By 0. W. Blomstr^nd (J. j)r. Ohem. [2], 40, 305—340; compare 
Abstr., 1887, 327).—In tho oxygon-acids of phosphorus and iodine 
only one atom of oxygen is strongly united to tho phosphorus and 
iodine, the radicles being PO-0 and 10*0 respectively, thus differing 
from ihe oxygen-acids of nitrogen, chlorine, and bromine, where two 
atoms of oxygen are equally strongly united to the nitrogen, chlorine, 
or bromine, tho radicles being NOa, ClOa, and BrOa respectively. 

In support of the above statement, tho author has prepared double 
salts of iodic acid with other acids which may be regarded as conden¬ 
sation-products, i*equiring for their formation an extoa-radicle oxygen 
atom, analogous to that which is allowed to exist in aldehyde and to 
be the cause of the easy polymerisation of that substance; thus, 
OaHliO 4- OlCsHi = 0aH4l0al0aiJi. The formula for iodic acid thus 
becomes HO'IOIO. 

Potassium sulphatoiodato was obtained by mixing potassium pyro- 
sulpbate (1 mol.) and iodate (1^ mol.) in concentrated solution, and 
its formula found to be identical with that of Marignac’s salt 
K0-10(0H)-0-S0a-0K. 

Fotcbsnum mohjhdoMaie, K 0 “I 0 ( 0 H)* 0 *Mo 04 ’OH + HjO, is ob¬ 
tained as a white precipitate on adding a concentiated solution of 
potassium nitrate to a solution of sodium molybdate and iodic acid 
in nitric acid; it crystallises with difficulty in shoiH; needles, and is 
sparingly soluble in water. Ammmium mohjMoiodate is obtained in 
tlie same way, and has similar properties, but contains no water of 
crystallisation. The ihallhm and lead salts were obtained. Mohjhdo- 
iodic add is obtaiuod as a yellowisb, tiausparoiit mass on evaporating 
tlio solution formed by the action of dilute sulphuric acid on a mixture 
of baiium iodate and molybdate. Several of its reactions with in¬ 
organic and organic salts are given. 

Poftmium fmgpiftmdate^ K0’W0a*0*T0(0H)0K + H^O, is obtained 
by a(ldiu«g, by degrees, a solution of iodic acid to one of potassium 
tungsiatd; after some hours, a crystalline magma is obtained, more 
thaiu 90 per cent, of which (jonsista of slender xioodlos of tho tungsto- 
iodaio, the rest being tabular crystals of ticid tungstiito. 

i^otassium chromoiodate has been described by Borg (Absir., 1887, 
776); tho attthor*s analyses of this salt leave some doubt both as to 
the amount of water it contains and as to its formula. 

The author has also obtained an ammmmm iriiodatey 

NH40-I0(0H)-0-I0(0H>0J0a, 

of which the crystallography is given, and a sodium tmodatey 
]iraO-IO(OH)-0-IO(OH)-0-IO, + iH«0. A. G. B. 

Specific OraYity of Ammonia Solutions. By G. LmoB and 
T. WiJBBNiK (Zeii. mg. Ohem., 1889,181—183).—The authors have 
redetermined with extreme care the sp. gr., referred to water at 15'^, 
percentage of ammonia, and coefficient of expansion of ammonia 
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aolationa of 24 different strengths. The following is an abstract of 
their table:— 


Specific 
gravity 
at 15°. 

Percentage 
of NUa. 

Correction 
of tlie sii. gr. 
ior dfc 

Specific 
grayity 
at 15°. 

Percentage 
ot Nir,. 

Correction 
of tlio Hp. gr. 
for db r. 

0*990 

2-31 

0-00020 


18-61 

0-00012 

0*980 

4 80 

0 00023 


21 78 

0-00047 

0-970 

7-81 

0 00025 


24 99 

0*00052 

0*900 

9-91 

0 00029 

0*900 

28 33 

0*00057 

0*950 

12 74 

0*00034 

0 890 

81 76 

0*00001 

0*940 

IS 03 

0 00039 

0 880 

35 60 



M. J. S. 


A Derivative of Boric and Phosphoric Acids. By ft. Mtovrk 
(Ber.f 22, 2919).—^When a mixtni^e of boric and phospho3‘ic acids is 
heated to redness, a very inert, white substance, POiB, is formed. It 
reddens moist litmus paper, but seems not to be dissolved by boiling 
water, and only to be very slowly attacked by boiling aqueous 
alkalis. Fusion with alkalis or alkaline carbonates causes instant 
decomposition, and fusion with sodium chloride also yields a soluble 
melt. L. T. T. 

Silicon. By B. P. HAURrs (Cliem, Cent, 1889, ii, 288-^284).—The 
author has successfully prepared silicon by means of Qattermnn’s 
method, ignition of ffne sand with magnesium powder, and in addition 
to the already known halogen-deiivatives, he lias prepared a siltam 
nitride, NH 2 *SiN, by acting on silicon chloride or silicon iodide with 
dry ainiuonia, whereby a considerable development of boat takes 
place. It is a snow-white powder. If the flux, obtained in the pro-* 
parabion of the silicon, be treated with dilute hydrochloric acid to 
dissolve out the magnesium oxide, silicon chlorofoim is obtaiiu»d 
as a light, colourless, indammahle liquid, boiling at 42—44°. 

J. W. Ti. 

Preparation of the Chlorides of Silicon, Altiminiuni, &c. 
By li. N. Warkkn {Chem, Nmn, 60, ir)8).—Iron alloys of silicon or 
Hlumiuium are heated to redness in a clay crucible and a current of 
chlorine gas is passed into the mass, suitable moans being ado]>(ed U) 
collect the volatile products. With chlorine and silicon-iron, the 
ferric chloride is condensed first, ihen the silicon chloride; if hydrogen 
chloride is used instead of chlorine, the ferrous chloride fornuul re¬ 
mains in the crucible and silicon chloroform distils off. The aluminin»n 
chloride obtained from aluminium-iron is purified by mixing witli 
iron borings and distilling, or if the alumiuium*iron alloy is mixed 
with common salt previous to submitting it to the action of chlorine, 
a sublimate of aluminium sodium chloride is obtained. 

D. A. L. 

Oouabining Energy of Rubidium, By BT. Brkbtofp (Ohm. 
Oenir., 1889, ii, 245, from BuU, Acad., 6V. Peferdxmrg [2], 1,117—118). 
— Prepa/ration of ilbO metal, —^Rubidium hydroxide is procjipitatod from 
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fhp snlplmte by barium hydfoxide, oaloinod in a silver dish, and 
heated with fine alumininm clippings in an ii'on cylinder inafiu*nace; 
the cylinder being connected with a glass tube by means of an iron 
tube. A mixture of 1 eqniva lent of rnbidinm hydroxide and 1^ equiva¬ 
lents of aJuminium gpves the best results. From 113 grams of 
hydroxide and 31 giams of aluminium, 31 giams of very pure 
i-ubidium was obtained. J. L. 

Potassium Humbate. Crystalline Hydrated Thallic Oxide. 
By D. Oabnxoie (Ghem. Neii'n, 60, 113).—Potassium plumbate is 
formed when potassium plnmbite, obtained by dissolving litharge in 
molten potash, is strongly heated, with free access of air, for some 
time The colourless aqueous solution has strongly oxidising pro¬ 
perties ; it evolves chlorine with excess of dilute hydrochloric acid or 
with dilute sulphuric acid when the lattei* is added rapidly in exce.ss, 
lead sulphate being also formed, the chlorine in this case being derived 
from the potassium chloride present as an impurity in the polish; 
when boiled with litharge, it yields lead peroxide and potassium 
plnmbite; whilst with manganous sulphate it gives hydrated man¬ 
ganic oxide, and dilute sulphuric acid added slowly produces a brown 
precipitate of hydrated lead peroxide, PbO|,HsO. 

Fused potash dissolves small quantities of thallic oxide, and the 
resulting yellow mass when treated with water yields a reddish- 
brown precipitate of the hydrated thallic oxide. If, however, 
the fusion is continued for somo time, a mass of very light, glistening,’ 
mioroBi^io, hexagonal plates is produced, of the compositiim 
T1 sO), 3BGO; they are brt^wn in colour but transmit yellow light. 
They are unaifeoted by a temperature of 340“, and are readily soluble 
in dilute hydrooblorio and sulphuric acids, but generally a slight 
reduction to thalloos salt takes place. 1). A. L. 

lnflaen.ee of Hydrogen Chloride on the Solnbilll^ of Cnprons 
Chloride and of Lead Chloride. By E. BNOsii (Hull Soe. 0/iim., 
[3], ^ 093—695).—The amount of cuprous chloride dissolved by 
hydnichlorio acid increases with the hydrogen chloride prosent. A 
saiuratod solution of cuprous chloi'ido in hydroohlorio ari d when 
rooled to —40" deposits oiipi-ons chloride crystals, no hydrochloride 
of emprous chloride being formed. 

Tlio presonoo of hydrogen chlorido at first determines a 
solubility of load ohl(nndo,aud it is not until a considerable amount of 
bydrogou chloride is i)reBent that an increasing solubility obtains; 
this tbo author thinks is dne to the formation of the soluble hvdro. 
chloride of load chlorido. ^ 

Solubility tables fbr each of the above salts in hydroohlorio acid of 
various strengths are given. T. G. E. 

OxyBolphidea of Meronry. By T. PotxoK (Per., 22,2869—2861; 
compare Poleok and Qoeroki, Abstr., 1888, 1166).—The authoris 
farther experiments have shown that the oxysnlphides of meronry 
are not known, and that their existence is high]^ improbable. ^ 

F. S. K. 
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Aluminium Amalgam and its use in Thermochemistry. By 
J, B. Batllb and 0. Feet (Ami. GMw. Fhys. [6], 17, 246—256).— 
Alxunininm amalgam was first described by one of Ihe authors in 
1875, Experiments in sealed tubes in an atmosphere of indifforoiit 
gas show that solution of aluminium by mercury pincoeds more 
rapidly the higher the temperature, and is especially active at the 
boiling point of mercuiy. It is, however, the liquid metal and not 
its vapour which attacks the aluminium. The quantity of aluminium 
dissolved at first increases with the time, but attains a maximnin at 
the end of about two hours; it is independent of the press are inside 
the tube and of the extent of metallic surface in contact, but is pro* 
poitional to the quantity of mercury present. 

When the mercury cools, crystals of the amalgam separate as a 
thick paste on the surface; it has the composition AlaHg). In moist 
air it rapidly oxidises with formation of the hydroxide, Al 40 ( 0 H) 4 . 
Tt decomposes water at the ordinary temperature, the change being 
especially rapid with very thin sheets of aluminium amalgamated on 
the surface. It is attacked by nitric acid, which has no action on 
aluminium alone, and rapidly decomposes a solution of potassium 
hydroxide with evolution of hydrogen. 

If aluminium amalgam is mixed with antimony amalgam, metallic 
antimony separates at the surface in small crystals, and after a time 
the alumininm oxidises, so that the mercury is obtained fioe from 
both metals. When, on the other hand, lead amalgam is added to 
the aluminium amalgam, the aluminium sepai*ates at the surface and 
is rapidly oxidised. This phenomenon is analogous to the expulsion 
of aluminium from its alloys with copper, tin, <fec., by mixing tho 
fused alloys with lead. 

The action of moist air on amalgamated aluminium foil in tho 
calorimeter was utilised for the determination of the heat of forma* 
tion of aluminium oxide and the hydroxides. The results obtained 
woi*e as follows:—^ALOa, 892*6 Cals.; Al20(0H)4, 394*6 Oals.; 
Ali(0H)4, 896*6 Gala. 

The formation of the aluminium amalgam and ihe displacement of 
the aluminium by lead are accompanied by no appreciable ihoimml 
disturbance. C. IL, B. 

Preparatioix of Manganese from Manganese Cbloridle and 
Magnesium. By E. Glatzel (Ber., 22, 2857—2859).—MangancHo 
can bo prepaid! by beating a mixture of finely divided, anhytlx^UH 
manganese chloride (100 grams) and diy, powdered potassium 
cbloiide (200 grams) in a covered Hessian crucible until it just 
melts, and then adding magnesium (15 gi*ams) in poHions ot* 
3—4 grams, at intervals of 2—8 minutes; if the fused mass is too 
hot a very violent reaction occurs, apd the contents of tlie crucible 
are thrown out. The crucible is covered again, heated more strongly, 
and then allowed to cool slowly iu the furnace. The yield of manga* 
nese is 20—25 grams, the metal containing traces only of silicii,, 
and being qnite ^ee from magnesium. 

The specific gravity of manganese, as the average of four determi¬ 
nations, was found to be 7*3921 at 22®. p, fcj, K. 
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Reduction of Ferric Bromide by Boiling. By L. L. De 
Eonikok {Zeit, ang, Ohevi,^ 1889,149 ).—A solution of feme bromide 
containiftg excess of bromine begins to show the presence of a feri*ous 
salt as soon as the excess of bromine bas been expelled by boiling. 
Ferric bromide, free from bromine and from ferrous salt, can only 
be obtained by passing air through the solution in the cold. The 
excess of bromine is very tenaciously retained, M. J. S. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Native Lead in Sweden. By L. J. Igelstrois (Jahrl. / Ifiw., 
1889, ii, Mem., 32—36).—^The Pajsberg manganese and iron ore mine 
twenty years ago yielded small quantities of native lead. At the 
Sjd mine in Orobro, the author discovered on January 24,1889, this 
i*are native metal in the neotokite (black manganese silicate) in the 
foi*m of small laminee with brilliant lustre. It closely resembles 
electrolytically deposited lead. The neotokite occurs in dolomite, 
and is accompanied by specular iron ore. B. H. B. 

Atacamite in OMli. By L. Dabapset /. Min , 1889, ii, 

Mem., 1—18).—The author ^ives a complete bibliogiMhy of the subject, 
as well as tbe results of hm own investi^tions. On comparing the 
results of all the analyses published, it is found impossible to refer 
all the occurrences of atacamite to a typical formula, although the 
formula Cu01s,30u0,3^]la0 is the closest approximation. The 
irregular dovelopment of the crystals and variauons in the angles 
appear to indicate that atacamite is not a mineralogical unit, but, 
like the felspars, is composed of two or more members. The terminal 
members are believed to be 0uCl»,3Cu0,3I1^0 and Cu0U,4Gu0,6H.20. 

With reference to the formation of atacamite, the author shows 
that processes producing a similar compound in the laboratory are 
impossible in natiu'e. The only processes worthy of consideral-ion ai*o 
the formation by heating a mixture of basic copi>op nitrate and 
sodium chloride at 200®, or a mixture of the foxmer witli copper 
sulphate and sodium chloride at 100®. The presence of j^ypsum and 
calcite in the deposits and the intimate mixture of feme oxide and 
cuprous oxide, however, clearly point to pyrites and similar minerals 
as the mother sub&itancos, which probably wore highly decomposed 
before they came into contact with the salt of the sea-water. In all 
probability, the principal cementing mateiial of the aqueous oxy¬ 
chloride is water, and it is impossible for atacamite to have been 
formed by a replacement of the water of hydration of the chloride by 
oxide. B, H. B. 

Ceriiim and Yttrium Pllospllate^ from South Norway. By 
0. W. BIiOmstband (Jahrh. /. Mw., 1889> ii, Bof. 44—46, from Qeok 
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Forev. i Btocklwlm fbrTuindl,, 9, 160.)—The author gives the results 
of analyses of monazite from Moss (light brown crystals), ft*om 
Dillingsb (1. large fragments with crystal planes, and 2. small, 
prismatic crystals), from Moss (large, orange crystals), from Lonneby 
(large prianriatic crystals, 1. browmsh-yellow, and 2. ash-grey), from 
Arendal, from Naresto, and from Hvalo (1. large, yellowish-brown 
crystals, and 2. violet-brown lump) From the results of these nine 
analyses, the author concludes that the monazites are noi*mal salts of 
tribasic phosphoric acid, with the excess of bases in combination with 
silicic acid. In conclusion, the author gives the results of two 

analyses of xenotime from Hvalo and from Harestd. B. H. B. 

* 

Pleonectite, a New Mineral from Sweden. By L. J. Ioelstb^Im 
(Jahrb. /. Min.^ 1889, ii, Mem., 40—43).—At the Sjo mine, Orebro, 
this new mineral has been found in narrow veins in a mixture of haus- 
mannite, ibodonite, and calcite. It occurs in association with arsenio- 
pleite. It has a greyish-white colour, a hardness of 4, and a vitreous 
lustre. It does not occur in crystals. A qualitative analysis indicated 
that the mineral is a chlorine-bearing lead antimonio-arsenate, with an 
inconsiderable proportion of water. In composition and appearance, 
it most closely resembles hedyphane, a mineral discovered by 
Breithaupt in 1830, but is distinguished from that mineral by ite 
infusibility before the blowpipe. The suggested name is derived 
from 7 rXeQP€K7iw (to have more) in allusion to the antimony niinoin.ls 
already discovered in the Sjo mine. A quantitative analysis of 
pleonectite will subsequently be published B. H. B. 

Synthesis of Quarte, Corundum; Ac. By W*. Buuras (Jahrh /. 
Min,. 1889, ii, Mem., 62—65).—^By the investigations of Daubrde, 
St, Olaire-Beville, Hautefeuille, De Ohronstchoff^ and Doelter, the 
action of fluorine as mineralising agent has been widely recognised. 
Whereas these investigators invariably worked with high temperatures, 
the author has succeeded in obtaining similar results with temperatures 
not exceeding 800®, and with high steam pressure. His apparatus 
consists of a fiimly closed platinum crucible hermetically scaled in 
a steel case. By placing freshly precipitated feme hydi*ate in tlie 
apparatus with ammonium fluoride, and heating for 10 hours at 250% 
the author obtained crystallised ferric oxide. Freshly preci])i<atcd 
and ignited alumina, heated with water and a trace of ammonium 
fluoride for 10 hours at 300®, yielded hexagonal pyi-auiids of corundum. 
Quax-tz crystals were obtained in a similar manner frem amoiphous 
silica. A remarkable result was obtained by acting with hydrofluoric 
acid on pulveiised potash-felspar. The felspar employed was micro- 
cliue, having the following percentage composition 

SiOa* AhOa* KsO. NaA Total 

64-33 18-61 13-49 3-56 99-99 

After heating for 53 hours with hydrofluoric acid at 800®, small 
crystals of tridymite were obtained; whilst the lid of the platinum 
vessel was covered with a crust of an isotropic regular compound of 
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silica, alumina, potash, and fluorine. Experiments made with the 
expectation of obtaining titanic anhydride, tin oxide, andalusite, 
and topaz were nnsncoesafnl. Another experiment, in which 
powdered iron was mixed with fenic oxide, amorphous titanic 
anhydride, and hydrofluoric acid, yielded crystals of titaniEerous iron 
and magnetite. B. H. B. 

Formation of Silicates. By J. Lembet^g (Jahrl. / Min., 1889, 
ii,Ref., 34—36 ; from Zeit. deutech. geoL Oes., 39, 659). —By the action 
of solutions of various sodium silicates on kaolin at high temperatures, 
the author has obtained zeolites of the analcime series. In nature only 
one member of this series is known. By ti^eatment with potassium 
salts, the analcimes obtained were converted into the corresponding 
members of the (anhydrous) leucite series. Of this series, too, only 
one member occurs in nature. Leucites containing a proportion of 
silica different from that of the mineral leucite, appear to be split up 
at a high temperature into orthoclase and leucite. By the action of 
kaolin on solutions of potassium carbonate or sodium carbonate, 1*6- 
spectively, at a high temperature, a potassium-nepheline or cancrinite 
was formed; in both oases oarbonio anhydride was also formed. 
This suggests a new source for carbonic anhydride in nature, kaolin 
itself being able to drive out the caibonic acid from the alkali car¬ 
bonates. This change may also be effected if kaolin is mixed with 
calcium carbonate and subjected to the action of a hot solution of 
sodium chloride or potassium chloride, when calcium chloride is 
formed, and subsequently alkali oarhonate, which acts on the kaolin. 
These reactions lead the author to speculate as to the genesis of 
cancrinite and analcime, and of felspar and eleeolito in the presence of 
cancrinite. B. .H. B. 

Mineralogy of the French Creek Mines. By J. EoBB^tAN 
(Jahrb. f. Min,, 1889, ii, Ref. 17—18).—In tho shafts of a magnetite 
mine at French Crook, Pennsylvania, the following minerals have 
been met with : iron pyrites, copper pyritos, apophyllite, desmine, and 
garnet in largo crystals, and small crystals of calcite, orthoclase, 
pyroxene, and anigoniio; masses of pyralloliie and erythrite, and 
needles of byssolite in caloito. Perfect crystals of apophyllite, 14 mm. 
side, gave on analysis tho following results:— 

SiOa. CaO. KgO, H,0. Total. Sp. gr. 

61-63 25-42 6-27 16*68 99*90 2*36 

An analysis of the desmine gave— 

SiOg. AlfiOg. CaO. MgO. EgO. BgO. Total 

68-00 13-40 7-80 1*40 1-03 18*30 99-93 

B. H. B. 

Calaznine and Apophyllite from the United States. By 
J. Bgbbmak (Jahrh^f, Min,, 1889, ii, Rof. 266 ; from Proo. Acad, Nat 
Sci, Philadelphia, 1889, 32—^35).—^The author gives analyses of (I) 

von. LVtix. i 
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calamine fromFriedensville, New Jersey, and of (II) apophylHte from 
St. Peters, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. The results are as follows :— 

SiOg. FePs- ZnO. CaO. KjO. H 2 O. Total. 

I. 24-32 212 65 05 — — 7-86 09 35 

n. 51-63 — — 25-42 6-25 16-58 99-88 

The sp. gr. of the apophyllite is 2 35. B. H. B. 

Anthochroite, a New Mineral from Sweden.. By L. J. 
IgelstbQm {Jahrh. /. Min,^ 1889, ii, Mem., 36—39).—At Jacobsberg, in 
Wennland, there are two mines, one yielding braunite, the other 
hausmannite. Both mines are in the same Archasan limestone sur¬ 
rounded by granulite. The new mineral is met with only in the 
braunite mine. It is obtained by dissolving the braunite in hydro- 
chloiic acid. The violet residue is anthochroite It also occui’S in 
association with garnet, idocrase, manganese-epidote, mica, and all 
the minerals known at this mine, and it is met with in narrow veins 
in the limestone. The grains are optically biaxial. The hardness is 
54 , and the chemical composition as follows:— 

SiOi. MnO. CaO. MgO. AlsOs and FegO^ KsO and Na^O. Total. 

51-6 3 4 23-3 13-5 1-4 [6-8] 100-00 

The mineral is thns a bisilicate of lime, magnesia, and manganoso. 
Violan and riohterite I'esemble it in composition, but not in appear¬ 
ance and optical properties. The name, derived from dower, 
and xp&fiOi colour, is considered suitable on account of tho brilliant 
colour of the new mineral and of the mixture in which it occurs. 

B. H. B. 

Tourmaline-beariiig Copper Ores from Chili. By A. v. 
Groddbcje (Jahrh.f. Min., 1889, ii,Ref. 113—115 ; from Zeit deutscTi, 
geol. Oes., 1887, 239—^266).—^The association of tourmaline with 
Chilian copper ores has been pi^evionsly noticed. The author has 
examined a series of ores from Tamaya, in which this association is 
well exhibited, the tourmaline occurring both in the sulphuretted 
and oxidised copper ores and also in the calcite and cjuartss ganguo 
and in the spathose, quartzose, micaceous, and chloritic con tain ing- 
rocks. Tho crystals are mostly 01 to 0-5 ram. in length, and arc 
strongly pleochroic. On analysis they yielded— 

SiOj. AljOg. £ 203 . FcO. OftO. EgO. BjiO. F. Total. 

36-34 32-22 10-87 8-31 0*79 3*92 3-14 0*22 3*89 trace 99-70 

B. H. B. 

Natrolite from Monte Baldo. By G. Luzzatto (Jahrh. f. Min., 
1889, ii, Bef. 28; from Rivista di Mineralogia e Cristallograjia italiama, 
4, 54—55).—Carefully selected, clear and transparent crystals gave 
on analysis the following results:— 

SiOj. AlgO,. NajO. CaO. HaO. Total 

4716 26-76 16-18 028 9-57 99 96 

These results correspond with the formula NaaAlaSijOio 4- ZHzO. 

B. H. B. 
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Eruptive Bocks of the Rhone. By H. Lenk (Jahrh. f. Min,, 
1889, ii, Ref. 74—79; from Sitzher, Wurtzhmger phys.-med. Ges,, 
1886).—The author gives ihe results of a microscopic examination of 
the constitution of the eruptive rocks of the Rhone. Eight analyses 
are given of the various rocks. The author distinguishes seven 
groups of these rocks :— 1 . phonolites; 2 . glass basalts (limburgite) ; 
3. nepheline basalts; 4. felspar basalts; 5. nepheline-plagioclase 
basalts (identical with basanite); 6 . hornblende basalts; 7 . dolorites. 

B. H. B. 

The Transcaspian Naphtha District, By H. Sjogrebt (Jahrh, 
/. Jlfm., 1889, ii, Ref. 102—105, from Jahrh, k, k, geol. Jtieichsamt,, 
37, 47—62).—The author has subjected the mud from the Baku 
mud volcanoes to careful examination, and found it to yield on 
analysis:— 

SiOj. AlA- MnO. MgO. OaO. KgO. NaaO. H 3 O. Total. 

57*98 16*60 9*66 0*40 4*52 1*08 3*25 134 6*75 99*58 

The microscopic investigation showed that the principal Qpnsti* 
tuents were isotropic, glassy grains, frequently very impure, pure 
white and reddish-brown, isotropic grains, a pyroxenic mineral, 
green amphibole, felspar with and without twinning striation, quartz, 
calcite in rhombohedra, magnetite, and iron pyrites. The remainder 
of the paper deals with the geology of the district, the author con¬ 
cluding that the naphtha emanates from groat depths. 

B. H. B. 

An undescribed Meteoric Iron from East Tennessee. By F. 
A, Gbnth (Jahrb^ f. Min., 1889, ii, Rof. 42; from Froc. Acad. Nat, 
Sciences of Philadelphia ).—^This meteorite appeai*s to have fallen in 
1860 at a distance of 10 miles from Cleveland, East Tennessee. Its 
original weight was about 115^ kilos. The mean of three analyses 
gave— 

Ee. Ni. Oo. Cu. P- S. Total. Sp. gr. 

89*60 8*80 0*67 0*12 0*32 0*01 99*62 7*521 

B. H. B. 

Meteorites of Alftanello and Concepcion. By 0. Vribdueim 
(Jahrh. f Min,, 1889, ii, Rof., 278—279; from Sits^Ber, d, h, yjm/tfs*. 
Akad, Wise, Berlin, 13, 345—867),—The analysis of the inotoorite of 
Alfianollo gave 7*92 per cent, nickcl-iron (I), 7*781j'oilito, 0*60 chrome- 
iron, 87*38 olivine (II), 46*29 bronzite and augito (111):— 



T. 


II. 

III. 

Fe. 

88-84 

SiOs -«•« 

.. 34-92 

68-86 

Ni. 

10-09 

A 1208 ... 

. • - 

5*76 

Co. 

1-07 

PeO ... 

.. 13-79 

10-55 

Mn .... 

0-26 

OaO .... 

. . — 

7-73 



IkfgO ... 

.. 61-26 

21-68 


These results differ considerably from those previously published by 
Maissen, flight, and v. FouUon. 

The meteorite that fell in 1880 between Nogayi and Concepcion 
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was briefly described by Websky and Danbree. Tlie complete 
analysis gaTe tbe results sbown nnder IV, and tbat of tbe portion 
soluble in hydrochloric acid the results shown under V;— 



SiO> AIjOs* 

FejO,. 

CrA. 

MinO. OaO. MgO. 

Alitalia. 

IV. 

27-22 2-35 

30-64 

0-38 

0-09 2-56 19-24 

0-18 

V. 

26-67 2-24 

30-42 

— 

— 2-25 18-79 

0-12 


NL 

Oo. 

OiuSn. 

Ignition. InMluUo. 



rv. ' 

A 

1-61 

ti*ace 

1447 — 



V. 1-46 

012 

— 

— 1-82 



With ether, 0'21 per cent, of a yellow bituminous substance was 
extracted, which volatilised at 200°, When ignited in a current of 
oxygen the meteorite yielded carbonic anhydride (= 1‘56 of carbon) 
and 14*03 per cent, of water. Treated with boiling water, 40 grams 
ot the meteorite yielded (in grams)— 

SO3. S2O2. KaO. NajO. MgO, CaO. 01 . 

0-6001 0*0561 0-0059 0 0479 0*0750 0*1450 0*0009 

There was also contained in the meteorite 3*27 per cent, of sulphur, 
0 064 per cent, of phosphorns, 2 08 per cent, of sulphuric auhydidde, 
and 0*034 per cent, of nitrogen. B. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Purification of Amyl Iodide. By H. Malbot (Bull. 800 , Ohm, 
[3], 1, 604).—^Amyl iodide may ho completely freed from the aloohol 
which dibtils over in its preparation by treatment with an equal 
volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, which dissolves this im- 
])urity; the alcohol may be recovered by subsequently dilating the 
liydrochloric solution. T, 0*. JNT. 

Carbonylliydroferrocyanic Acid and Oarbonylferrocyanides. 
By J. A. Muller (Ami. Ghdm. Phy$, [6], 17, 93—102).—The author 
has previously described a new class of ferrocyanides and fern- 
cyanides in which the group CO is substituted for KCW (Abstr., 1887, 
649). The crude violet precipitate (ho. oit), which still contains 
fen*ocyanide.is treated with a warm solution of potassium cfubonate, 
the liquid filtered, and when cold slightly acidified with acetic acid and 
mixed with excess of lead acetate. Alter remaining for a day, the liquid 
is again filtered, the filtrate mixed with a slight excels of potassium 
c'arbonate, and boiled. The traces of lead which remain in tho 
filtrate from the lead carbonate are removed by means of hydrogen 
sulphide, after slightly acidifying with acetic acid. 

OarboJiylhydroferrocyaniG acid, H 4 PeCO(CN') 6 , is obtained by tbo 
action of hydrogen sulphide on the copper salt, and when tbe soln- 
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tion is evaporated over potassium hydroxide in the dark the acid 
separates in colourless, platy crystals with to acid taste and an 
astringent after-taste. It is acid to litmus, and decomposes alkaline 
carbonates. When the aqueous solution is boiled, the acid decom¬ 
poses with formation of a violet-blue precipitate and evolution of a 
large quantity of hydrocyanic acid, but no carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, and neither formic acid nor ferrocyanide is formed. 

The soddmn, salt is obtained in the same manner as the potassium 
salt (Zoo. and crystallises with 6 mols. H^O in very pale-yellow, 
monoclinic needles which become anhydrous at 110®. The insoluble 
oarbonylferrocyanides are obtained from the alkaline salts by doable 
decomposition. 

The silver salt, precipitated by excess of silver niti*ate in presence 
of a small quantity of acetic acid, forms a white, curdy precipitate 
which rapidly becomes black even in the dark. .A^er being washed 
with water, it contains no potassium. It is slightly soluble in dilute 
mineral acids with evolution of hydrocyanic acid, but is practically 
insoluble even in boiling acetic acid. Potassium hydroxide convert 
it into potassium carbouylferrocyauide and silver oxide. It retains 
water after being dried in a vacunm, and at 100® to 110® it slowly 
decomposes, still retaining a small quantity of water. At a dull red 
heat decomposition is rapid, cyauogen and hydrogen cyanide being 
evolved. If in the preparation of the salt the alkaline carbonyl- 
ferrocyanide is in excess, the precipitate only becomes slightly grey, 
bnt it retains potassium ntoato and possibly some silver nitrate. 

The wanium salt, (IJ0a)^(Pe000y#)2 + SH^O, from uraninm 
nitrate and the potassium salt, is an orange-yellow, gelatinous sub¬ 
stance which retadus no potassium, and is only slightly soluble in 
water, but somewhat more soluble in dilate acotic acid. At 70® it 
forms a ruby-red, granular solid, which po-acquiros the yellow colour 
when powdered; at 110®, it becomes black and partially decomposes, 
but still retains a small quantity of water. 

The cahalt salt forms a lilac precipitate which contains mols. 
H 2 O, and retains potassium even after prolonged washing, its compo¬ 
sition being i^epreseutod by the formula (Ooi.wKo.as) 1^^00(017)5. It is 
slightly soluble in water and is decomposed by cold dilute nitric acid. 
In a dry vacuum or when gently heatod, it is partially dehydrated 
and becomes deep-blue. This chango takes place oven in boiling 
water, but the salt is rohydratod on cooling. It roiaius a small 
quantity of water oven at liO®. 

The copper* salt foxms a yollowish-^»oen, gelatinous precipitate 
insoluble in dilute nitric or sulphuric acid. It retains no potassium, 
becomes dehydrated with change of colour when gemtly heated, and 
at 110® forms a somewhat hygroscopic, dark-brown powder, which 
undergoes slight decomposition at this temperature but still retains a 
small quantity of water. 

The ferric salt is obtained from the potassium salt and feiTio 
chloride as a violet precipitate which is free from potassium, and 
when dried at a moderate temperature forms a very friable resinous 
mass with a brilliant conchoidal fracture of very high metallic lustre. 
It alters even below 100®, and undergoes profound change at 100® to 
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110°. After being dried in a vacuum, it retains 12 to 13 per cent, of 
water. The violet precipitate dissolves in an aqueous solution of 
oxalic acid, forming a solution with a magnificent violet colour, but it 
is not soluble in acetic, lactic, succinic, tartaric, or citric acid. It 
dissolves, how'ever, in solutions of the normal salts of these acids 
even in presence of a small quantity of free acid. The solutions ai*e 
almost colourless or have only a slight violet tinge, but on the addition 
of sulphuric acid carbonylferrooyanide is again formed, and is 
precipitated or remains in solution according to the nature of the 
acid present. The violet precipitate of the ferric salt is not soluble 
in solutions of potassium chloride or nitrate, or in very dilute 
phosphoric or sulphuric acid, but is distinctly soluble in solu¬ 
tions of sodium hydrogen phosphate. It is slightly decomposed by 
potassium sulphate, and the liquid becomes acid; it decomposes 
potassium hydrogen carbonate even at 25°, carbonic anhydi-ide being 
evolved. Analysis of the salt shows that it contains more ferric 
iron than is required by the formula, a result probably due to tbe 
presence of fenio oxide which was contained in the ferric chloiido 
solution used in the preparation of the salt and cannot he amoved 
by washing. Precipitation of the alkaline salt with ferric chlonde 
solution of known strength, followed by a determination of the iron 
in the filtrate, also showed that the amount of iron precipitated was 
greater than the calculated quantity. 

All these results point to the existence of a trivalent acidic radicle 
of the formula Ee00(01T)5. The insoluble carbonylfewocyanides 
resemble the insoluble ferroeyanides in retaining small quantities of 
water which cannot be expelled without decomposing the salt. 

0. H. B. 

ITote hy Ahsiracitor .—It is interesting to compare the properties of 
ferric oarbonylfeirocyauide with those of soluble Prussian-blue 
(Q-uignet, Abstr., 1889,475). 0. H. B. 

Vinyl Alcohol, a Constant Constituent of Ethyl Ether. By 
T. PoLKCK and K. Thummel (Ber., 22, 2863—2880).--When a solu¬ 
tion of mercury oxychloride in pure sodium or potassium caibonalo is 
shaken for 10—20 minutes with ether from the most varied sources, a 
yellovnsh-white, amorphous precipitate is always pioduoed in small 
quantities, varying from 0*89—6’64 per cent. The samples omiiloyed 
had generally a neutral reaction, liberated iodine from a solution of 
potassium iodide, gave a brown coloiation with potash, and wore tree 
irom^ acetaldehyde; after having been shaken with the morciiry 
solution, the ether gave no coloiation with potash. 

The white precipitate has the composition OHjiOH^OHg^O'HgsOls, 
and may be named vinyl oggyTnerctirooJilorzde, It tunas yellow at 100°, 
becoming colourless again on cooling, and at about 170° it swolls up, 
like mercury thiocyanate, with evolution of a gas which burns with a 
blue fiame. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether; when freshly 
precipitated, it^ dissolves freely in hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and 
hydrocyanic acid, but when dry it dissolves completely only on boiling 
even in concentrated hydrodhlorio acid. When boiled for a long time 
with potash, it is converted into a greeaaish-blaok powdor which is in- 
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soluble in potasb, and tbe alkaline solution contains a colourless 
compound which is precipitated on adding nitric acid* 

The greenish-black compound has the composition 

CHiC-Hga(OH)„Hg/OH)^ 

and is named “ acetijlmemercury*' It dissolves in concentrated acetic 
acid, forming a crystalline acetate, and it is soluble in nitric acid and 
in aqua regia, but insoluble in hydiochloiic acid. It explodes very 
violently when heated (at about 167°), but not by percussion. The 
acetate, CH:C*E[sr 2 (OAc) 2 ,Hg(OAe)a, is obtained when the black 
powder is dissolved in'concentrated acetic acid, and the tiltei*ed solu¬ 
tion evaporated. It decomposes at 100°, or when boiled with water, 
and it is insoluble in ether and acids, except acetic acid ; if the acetic 
acid solution is diluted, a colourless compound is precipitated and 
mercury remains in solution. When hydrogen sulphide is passed 
into the acetic acid solution, a yellowish or colourless precipitate is 
produced, and the precipitate turns greenish-black after some days. 
The acetate is decomposed by warm potash, being reconverted into the 
black, explosive compound. 

The colourless compound which is precipitated on adding nitric acid 
to the alkaline solution of vinyl oxymercurochloridc (see above) has the 
composition CH:C-HgO,HgOIs, and is named aceiylenemercu'iy ossy- 
chloride. It is an amorphous powder, insoluble in hydrochloiic acid, 
nitric acid, ammonia, and alkaline carbonates, but readily soluble in 
potash, yielding a solution which is colonized yellow by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide ; it is not explosive, and when heated it volatilises, leaving a 
carbonaceous residue* 

When ether is distilled with phenylhydrazine, the distillate gives no 
coloration with potash, and no precipitate with the mercury solution; 
the residue contains ethylidone pheuylhydrazine. 

Vinyl oxyniercurochloride (see above) is decomposed by bromine, 
yielding bromal hydrate or bromoform and formic acid, according to 
the length of time during which tbe reaction takes place. When 
treated with a solution of iodine in potassium iodide, this vinyl-com¬ 
pound gives iodoform, and when triturated with dry potassium iodide 
an enei^getic reaction kkes place, the dark-coloured oxplosive substance 
being formed. If vinyl oxymoi*cttroohlorido is suspended in water and 
treated with potassium iodide, tlio mixture turns yellow or gi*uyisli- 
green and the solution becomes strongly alkaline; on adding hydio- 
obloric acid, a reddish-brown powder is precipitated. When excess 
of bydi‘ogen sulphide is passed into water oontaining the vinyl- 
compound in suspension, 7 -trithioacotaldohyde (m. p. 75—7(5°), 
identical with the compound obtained by Marckwald (Abstr., 1888, 
127), is formed; a small quantity of a very volatile, unpleasant smell¬ 
ing oil, probably thioocetaldehyde (compare Marckwald, he. eit.% is 
also produced. Vinyl oxymercurochloride is decomposed by ammonium 
sulphide, with separation of mercunc snlphide, yielding aoetamide 
and probably also traces of thioaoetamide. It is only slowly oxidised 
by chromic acid and potassium permanganate, yielding acetic acid, 
carbonic anhydride, and small quantities of formic acid. 

When a large quantity of ether is repeatedly submitted to fractional 
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distillation, two liquids, boiling at 30—31° and 37—38° respectively, 
aie obtained; both these liquids give a copious ptocipitate with the 
mercuiy solution, but they are generally obtained in small quantities 
only, owing to polymerisation taking place during the dishllaiiou. 
The lower boiling liquid has an ethereal odour and a neutral reaction, 
but it soon becomes acid, owing to the formation of acetic acid; it 
does not liberate iodine from potassium iodide until it has undergone 
oxidation, a fact which indicates the foimatipn of hydrogen peroxide. 
The higher boiling liquid has a slight ethereal odour, does not alter 
on keeping, has a neutral reaction, and, unlike the lower boiling liquid, 
is not oxidised by potassium permanganate. *An ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion of silver nitrate is not reduced by either of the two liquids, but 
both give a brown coloration with potash; the lower boiling liquid 
only reduces alkaline copper solutions and yields iodoform with 
potassium iodide. 

Vinyl ethyl ether gives a precipitate with the mercury solution 
referred to above, but the precipitate differs from vinyl oxymoronro- 
cbloride in composition, and in not forming an explosive compound 
wben treated with potash. 

Vinyl chloride and vinyl iodide in alcoholic solution give pre¬ 
cipitates from which explosive substances are obtained by treatment 
with potasli. 

The above experiments show that the substance, which is present 
in ether and which is precipitated by the mercury solution, is \ inyl 
alcohol. 

When air containing ozone is passed for a long time through pure 
ether, or when pure ether is shaken for a long time with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, it yields subsequently a precipitate of vinyl oxymercmochloiidc*. 

A violent reaction occurs wben pure ether is added drop by drop to 
anhydrous chromic acid, a liquid distilling which, if the operation is 
carefully conducted,^ smells only slightly of ether, but has, on the 
other hand, a peculiar aldehyde-like odoui*. When the distillate is 
fractionated, a liquid boiling at 33°, probably a polymorido of vinyl 
^cobo), is obtained. It has a neutral reaction, docs not li borate 
iodine from potassium iodide, and docs not give a brown coloration 
with ^ potash, but it yields a copious precipitate with the inereuiy 
solution; it resembles the liquid boiling at 37—38° (see abovtO in its 
other pfoporties. 

Vinyl alcohol and hydrogen peroxide arc formed when pure other is 
exposed to direct sunlight either alone or in contact witli wu.l<»r; tho 
presence of hydrogen peroxide can be lecognisod by tho chromic aeid 
reaction. 

Oommeroial ether gives only a slight blue coloration witli dilute 
chromic acid solution, bnt on agitating with air an intense blue colora¬ 
tion is produced. The formatiod of hydrogen peroxide in this way 
accounts for the explosions which sometimes occur when etlicr, wliicli 
has been kept fop a long time, is distilled. S. K. 

Synthesis of some Glycerols by means of Hypochlorous Acid, 

1885, 882). ^A cMorhiidmi^ CaHyOaCl, is obtained on adding, by 
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degrees, a solution of hypocliloroua acid free from chlorine to allyl di* 
methyl carbinol (20 gi-ams), and some ice-water, in a retort, cooled by ice 
(compare Orloff, Absfar., 1886, 138, 681). When tlio odour of hypo- 
chloTous acid has nearly disappeai*ed, a little sodium thiosulphate is 
added to destroy the last traces of it, the liquid is filtered, and then 
shaken with ether, which extracts the chlorhydrin (23 grams) ; it is a 
thick liquid. 

To obtain the corresponding glycerol^ CcHuOa, potassium hydroxide 
(25 grams) is added to the I’esidue in the retort, without previously 
extracting the chlorhydrin, and the mixture is distilled until two-thirds 
have passed over; the residue is nearly all evaporated in a dish, the 
excess of potassium hydi*oxido neutmlised with sulphuric acid, and the 
excess of the latter with dry sodium carbonate; evaporation is then 
continued to dryness, and the residue extracted with 95 per cent, 
alcohol; the solution is mixed with ether, which throws down foreign 
matters, and then evaporated to obtain the glycerol (80 per cent, of 
theory). It distils at about 198'^ at a pressure of 60—65 mm., and is a 
colourless, sweet, thick liquid, soluble in water and alcohol but not in 
ether. The acetate^ CbHii(OAc)i, is obtained by heating the glycerol 
(3 grams) with acetic anhydiide (9 grams) at 100“ in a tube for 10 
hours, and evapoiuting ofi* the excess of the latter; it is a mobile 
liquid insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 

When oxidised by nitric acid, the glycerol yields a triatomic mono¬ 
basic acid containing 6 atoms of carbon. Potassium permanganate 
oxidises the glycerol to hydroxy valeric aeid. 

A cKlorhtjMn^ 08HI2010^, is prepared from allyl diethyl carbinol in 
the same way as from allyl dimethyl carbinol, and from this the cor¬ 
responding glycerol, is obtained; it is a colourless, thick, 

bitter liquid, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and boiling at 
204—207^ under 55—60 mm. pressure. An acetyJr-clenmtive, 
OaHuOsAca, was obtained. 

Allyl methyl propyl carbinol yields a oMorhydiitt, 08Hi6(0H)aCI, as 
a somewhat thick, colourless limxid. The con*osponding glycerol^ 
08Hw(OH)a, is a thick, colouidess liquid, easily soluble in water and 
alcohol, sparingly In other, and boiling at 210“ under 60 mm. pressure. 
An metyUdmirative was obtained. 

Unsuccessful attempts wore made to prepare a glycerol from allyl 
dipropyl carbinol, and a glycerol by the hydrolysis of diallyl carbinol 
by cold sulphuric acid. 

A chlorhydrin, 07 lIii( 0 II)i 01 a, was obtained from diallyl carbinol 
by the action of hypoclilorous acid, but it gave no glycoi*ol. 

A. G. B. 

Identity of Brain Sugar with Galactose, By H. THisfiFFitiBER 
(ZeiL physiol, Ohem,^ 14, 209—216; compare Brown and Morris, 
Trans., 1890,57,57).—Bayer and Liebrich ( Firchow^s Arch,, B9, 188) 
first described a carbohydrate in the brain which they obtained 
from protagon. Since then, Otto (ihid,, 41, 272), Geoghegan 
{Zeit, physiol, Ohem., 3, 837), and Thudiohum (Abstr., 1882, 537) 
obtained one by treating cerebrin with hydrochloric add. The last- 
named observer prepared it in a crystalline form, and termed it 
cerebrose. In the present reseaxch, the sugar was prepared fi-om 
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cerebrin by tbe action of 2 per cent, sulphuric acid. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution, yields mncic acid on oxidation with nitric acid, 
and thus resembles galactose, which is the only glncose that yields 
mncic acid on this treatment. In its melting point, specific rotation, 
fermentation, and phenylhydrazine-componnd, its propeiiiies are also 
the same as those of galactose. The mother substance of this sugar 
in the brain has yet to be isolated. W. D. H. 


Sucalyptus Honey. By Maquenne (^Ann, Ohim, JPkys. [6], 17, 
496—600).—Eucalyptus honey ib secreted by a peculiar species of 
black bee, which constructs enormous hives on the summits of the 
gig^niic Ui^lypH of Australia. Some of these hives famish as much 
as 5000 kilos, of crude honey each. It is a thick syrup, similar in 
appearance to ordinary honey hnt containing a somewhat smaller 
proportion of crystals, and it has a strong aromatic odour. It consists 
essentially of levulose and dextrose in practically the same proportions 
as in invert sugar, with a small quantify of aromatic substances, and 
traces of gum insoluble in alcohol. No peculiar sugar could be detected. 

C £[ B 

The Precipitation of Colloid Carbohydrates by Salts. By 
J. PoHL (^Zeit, jpihysioh Ohem,y 14, 151—164).—The neutral salts 
used in the separation of proteids can also be employed for the sepa* 
ration of plant mucilages and other colloid carbohydrates. Those 
examined in the present research^can be grouped as follows 

A. Those not precipitable by saturation with neutral salts:—Gum 
arahic and sodium arabinate. 

B. Those precipitable by saturation with ammonium sulphate:— 
The muoila^s of tragacanth, althea, linseed, and cydonia. Ghim 
tragacanth is also distinguishable from gum arahic by its lessex* 
solubilities. Cydonia mucilage is a mixture of cellulose, and a car¬ 
bohydrate very like gum tragacanlh. 

0. Those precipitable by saturation with ammonium sulphate, am¬ 
monium phosphate, and potassium acetate:—Oan*aghoen mucilage. 

D. Those precipitable by saturation with sodium sulphate, mag- 
noRium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, and ammonium phosphate:— 
Soluble starch, lichen starch, dextrin, salep mucilage, and pectin. 
These forms of carbohydrates are further distinguished by the per¬ 
centage of salt necessary lor the commencoment of precipitation; 
thus tiugaoanth I'equires complete saturation with ammonium 
sulphate for its precipitation, that is, 53*5 gi'ams of salt to every 
lUO c.c. of solution. Salep mucilage begins to be precipitated by 
40*4 grams, and soluble staxvh by 24*1 grams of the same salt p(»r 
100 c.c. of solution. Earther, by fractional precipitation with mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, salep mucilage can he differentiated into two 
varieties, named a and /9. These two varieties further differ in the 
melting-points of their phenylhydrazine-compounds. 


W. D. H. 

Ozaleixedianiidoxillie and OxaleTie a.'n ili d mrinnfl.Tni <j nYlTw ^j^ 
22, 2946--2957.)~Ora^^^ed«wwwioa!^me, 
OH*N.O(NHa)*C(NH 2 ).N*OH, is prepared by gradually adding eyan- 
aniline (LOO parts) to a solution of hydroxylamine hydi^ochlorido 
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(50 parts) in 90 per cent, alcohol (500 parts). The amount of sodium 
carbonate necessary to liberate the hydroxylamine is then added, and 
the whole filtered trom the sodium chloride. The filtrate is evapo¬ 
rated down a little, well shaken when cold, and left for some hours; 
the diamidoxime which separates is dissolved in boiling water, and 
boiled with animal charcoal. It crystallises in dazzling, white, con- 
centrically-groupod lanceolate crystals, melts at 196® (uucorr,), with 
evolution of gas, is sparingly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, 
chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum, readily soluble in hot 
water; it dissolves in acids and bases. The aqueous solution, with 
copper sulphate, ferric chlmide, and Fehling’s solution gives a grass- 
green, flal^ precipitate, a deep brownish-red coloration, and a dirty 
precipitate respectively. The hydrochloride forms slender, colourless 
prisms, insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether. The dibenzoyl- 
derivative, CwH 14 ^^ 404 , obtained by gradually adding the finely- 
powdei*ed dioxime to hot benzoic chloride, crystallises in slender, 
slightly-yellow plates, melts at 217°, is insoluble in water, ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum, readily soluble in chloroform, sparingly 
in alcohol. It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and in alkali, but 
dissolves unchanged in acetic and in cold strong sulphuric acids. 

Oxcdenediazoxirn^diheTtayl, ^Q^OPh, is formed 

when oxalenediamidoxime is heated for a long time with an excess of 
benzoic chloride. It crystallises from chlorofoim in slender, white 
needles, melts at 246°, is soluble in benzene, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and in strong hydrochloric acid and alkalis; but readily 
soluble in strong sulphuric and acetic acids. When heated above 
its melting point, it sublimes without decomposition. 

I)iaoetyloi(d€7i€diamido.rime, OeHioNiOi, prepared by gradually 
adding the powdered diamidoxime to toiling acetic anhydride, ciys- 
stalHses in needles, melts at 184—187®, dmsolves readily in alcohol, 
sparingly in benzene, and is insoluble in chloroform, ether, and light 
peti'oleum. Acids and bases readily decompose it. When heated for a 
long time with acetic anhydride, osralmediazoxiiriediethenyl, 0 «H 6 N 404 , 
is obtained. This orystallises in colourless noodles, melts at 164—165®, 
dissolves in aloohol and ohloi*oform, loss readily in hot water and 
benzene; and is insoluhle in etlior and light petroleum. It sublimes 
in long, slender needles. 

Omlmed/ia/imdojrhne diethyl ether, 0Kt*ir;0(NH3)*0(NH2)!N‘’0Bt, 
is pi'opared by boiling an alcoholio solution of oxaicnediamidoxitno 
(1 mol.) with ethyl iodide (2 mols.) and the calculated amount of 
sodium ethoxide fbr three hours in a rofiux appai*atus, evaporating 
the whole to half its original hulk, treating with water, and filtering. 
It is washed several times with water, dissolved in boiling alcohol, 
and sufficient water added to produce a slight turbidity. It crystal¬ 
lises in slender, colourless, matted needles, melts at 114—115 , dis¬ 
solves readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, sparingly 
in hot water. The hjydr^loride orystallises well. 

Omlenediazoximed^opmyldAm^^ add, 

OOOH-O,H4*d^.^O-0<^^O*OA-00OH, 
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is obtained by beating an intimate mixture of oxalenediamidoxime 
(1 mol.) and succinic anhjdiide (2 mols.) afc 140—160®, dissolving 
tbe product in hot, dilute aqueous soda, and precipitating with 
hyda^Dcbloric acid. It orystalHses from boiling water in almost 
colourless needles, melts at 200®, dissolves sparingly in hot water, 
readily in alcohol and chloroform, and is insoluble in ether and 
benzene. The alkali salts are readily soluble in water. 

Oxalenediuramidoxiiu e, 

OH-]lT:0(HH-CO-raO-C(NH*CO-NH8):]Sr-OH, 
prepared by adding a saturated solution of potassium cyanide 
(2 mols.) to a hydrochloric acid solution of oxalenediamidoxime 
(1 mol.), crystallises from very dilute alcohol in slender, white 
needles, melts at 191—192® with decomposition, dissolves sparingly 
in hot water, readily in alcohol, and is insoluble in ether, benzene, 
and chloroform. Both acids and bases dissolve it readily. 

JEthyl oxahneMamidosrime dicarhoncde^ C 8 HuN 40 s, is formed when 
finely powdered, dry oxalenediamidoxime (1 mol.) is slightly heated 
on a water-bath with ethyl chloroearbonate for 20 minutes. It crys¬ 
tallises from water in long, thin needles, melting at 168®; it is 
sparingly soluble in hot water, and soluble in alcohol, ether, and in 
acids and bases. 

Omkneanilidoxwimiidoxiff^ OH'‘NlC(NHPh)*C(!N’HPh)lN'*OH, is 
formed as bye-product in the action oi cyananiliue on hydroxylamine, 
and is best prepared by giradually adding solid cyananiliue to an 
alcoholic solution of hydroxy lamine hydrochloride (2 mols.), filtering 
from the ammonium chloride, and evaporating down nntil crystals 
separate. When cold it is agam filtered from the oxaJenediamidoxinie, 
and evaporated almost to dryness. The crystals which separate after 
a long time are crystallised from boiling water. It forms colourless, 
hexagonal plates, melts at 180®, and has almost exactly the same pro¬ 
perties as oxalenediamidoxime, except that it dissolves more readily 
in alcohol, and seems to be less stable. The precipitate with copper 
sulphate has a less pure colour than that which the diamidoxime 
gives. The hydrodhloiide crystallises in slender, colourless noodles, 
which become gi*een when exposed to air. The dihenzoyUderivatwe, 
prepared by heating oxaleneanilidoxixnamidoxime (1 mol.) 
with benzoic (boride (2 mols.) on a water-bath, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in slender, slightly-yellow, matted needles, molts at 
189®, is insoluble in water and light petroleum, soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, and chloroform. When boiled with alkalis, it is gradually 
decomposed, but does not change when boiled for a short time with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Oimh7ieaiiiUdoximazoxime ethmyl, OH*NrC(NHPh)“0'«^jrQ^0Me, 

is obtained by dissolving oxaleneanilidoximamidoxime in hot acetic 
anhydride, filtering when cold, washing repeatedly with cold water, 
and dissolving in boiling water containing a little alcohol. It crys¬ 
tallises in slender, colourless needles, melts at 172®, dissolves in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, rather sparingly in hot water. It is dissolved by 
both acids and bases, and is less stable than the double azoximo 
obtained from oxalenediamidoxime. H* H. M. 
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Succinenediamidoxime. By F. Scmbritzki (Be?*., 22, 2958— 
2967).— 8ti45cineri^iamidoxime, 

OH*N:C(NHa)*OH,*CH/C(]SrH3):3Sr-OH, 

is pi»e|)ared by adding a strong solntion of bydroxylamine bydro- 
cbloride (2 mols.) and sodinm carbonate (1 mol.) to an alcoholic 
solution of ethylene dicyamde (1 moL), and keeping the mixture for 
three or four days in a well-closed vessel. It is then filtered fiora the 
crystals of the diamidoxime and sodium chloiide, and left to evaporate 
in a warm place. The sodinm ohloiideis dissolved in cold water, and 
the remaining diamidoxime recrystallised from hot water. It forms 
transparent, monoclinic crystals, a : 5 : c = 1*2744 :1 : 0*9269; fi = 
79° r50\ melts at 188°, with evolution of ammonia, and is sparingly 
soluble in hot alcohol, insoluble in cold water, ether, acetone, benzene, 
and chloroform. It yields salts with acids and with bases ; the 
is white, and dissolves in absolute alcohol; the copper 
salt is bright-green; the siher salt is white, but at once becomes 
dark when exposed to light, and is completely reduced when heated, 
with formation of a silver miriOT. The dihensoyl-de^ivaMue, 
CMH18N4O4, crystallises from amyl alcohol in small, white needles, 
melts at 192°, is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, chloioform, and 
benzene, &c., and does not unite with acids and alkalis. 

S'uccinene^zoxim^di^eneenyl^ 

OPh<g.^C-OH,-OH,-0^g>CPli, 


is obtained when the above dibenzoyl-derivative is heated with watei* 
for five hours at 150—160°. It crystallises iu needles, melts at 
158—159°, is soluble in benzene and hot alcohol, spaiingly soluble in 
ether, insoluble iu water, light petroleum, and chloroform. 

OsHuKiOi, crystallises from absolute 
alcohol in white, monoclinio scales, a ; & : c = 1*2998 : 1; 0*9105; /3 
= 82° 68'; it melts at 167—168°, is soluble in bob water* and in 
acids, insoluble in ether, benzene, and in alkalis. The diethyl saU. 
Om*N:C(NHa>OHa-OH/0(NHa):N*Om, prepared by digosimg the 
equivalent amounts of sucoinenediamidoxime, sodium ethoxide, and 
ethyl iodide for some hours, ci*y8talliseH in colourless needles, melts at 
119°, dissolves readily iu water, alcohol, ether, and chloroform, is 
insoluble in light petroleum, and is soluble in acids, but not in 
alkalis. 


Suodneaedimamidoxme, OJELuN^Oit is readily obtained mixing 
concentrated aqueous solutions of tbo hydrocbloride of the diamid¬ 
oxime and potassium cyanato. It crystallises, with 2 mols. H^O, in 
needles which soften at 100—105°; the anhydrous salt melts at 
163*5 with decomposition, is soluble in hot water, insoluble in cold 
^ter, alcohol, ether, and benzene, <bc., unites rea^3^wlth acids, but 
is sparingly soluble in cold alkalis. , 

is formed in small quan¬ 
tity iu the preparation of succinenediamidoxime, but is obtained 
alone when the mixture is digested for several days at 60—70°. It 
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crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 O, and resembles the diamidoxime in its 
properties and solubility. When dissolved in aqueous potasb, tbe 
solution becomes first blue, then green. With ferric chloride, a 
dark-violet coloration is produced. The copper salt is dirty green; 
the silver salt, C4HilT302Acr2, forms small, lustrous plates^ which 
detonate when heated, leaving a residue of silver. The ddhenzoy^ 
derivative, CisHtsT^sOi, melts at 187—189® with previous blackening, is 
soluble in benzene and hot alcohol, insoluble in water, ether, and 
chloroform, does not unite with acids, but dissolves in hot alkalis 
with decomposition. The diaeetyl-derivative, O 8 H 11 N 3 O 4 , is a white, 
crystalline powder, melts at 170 —171®, dissolves in water, alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform, sparingly in benzene, and is insoluble in light 
petroleum. JN”. H. M- 

Glntarenediamidozime and its Derivatives. By J. Biedermann 
(Ber,, 22, 2967—2973).—Trimethjlene cyanide is conveniently pre¬ 
pared by digesting trimetbylene bromide dissolved in 96 per cent, 
alcohol (5 parts) with a slight excess of finely powdered potassium 
cyanide for eight hours on a water-bath, filtering, and distilling ofP 
five-sixths of the alcohol. The residue is treated with an equal 
volume of ether. The ethereal alcoholic layer is separated from tbe 
aqueous, evaporated down, and the resulting yellowish oil distilled 
uunder diminished pressure. 

Ghitarenediamidoxime, CB[a[CHa*C(jNlS8)I]S’'OH]s, is obtained, to¬ 
gether with glutarenimidodioxime, when equivalent amounts of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, sodium carbonate, and trimethyleno 
dicyanide, dissolved in aqueous alcohol, are digested for 10 hom-s at 
60—70®. A part of the diamidoxime separates on cooling. The 
mother liquor is evaporated to drynehs, extracted with boiling water, 
the solution allowed to cool, filtered, and again evaporated to dry¬ 
ness. The residue now consists of sodium chloride, glutarenimido¬ 
dioxime, and a small amount of the diamidoxime. Glutareuediamid- 
oxime crystallises from water in well-formed, lustrous prisms (with 
1 mol. HaO), dissolves readily in hot water and alcohol, less in ether 
and chloroform, and is dissolved by acids and bases. It gives a red¬ 
dish-brown coloration with ferric chloride. The diaceiyUileTioatioe, 
C 9 HiaN 404 , crystallises in microscopic, slender, colonriess needles, molts 
at 115®, and is readily soluble iu hot water and alcohol, insoluble in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, &c. 

Olutareihediazoximedieth&nyl, OH2(CH2*C<^^^^OMe)a, is propai*ed 

by boiling a solution of glutarenediamidoxime in acetic anliydiide, 
evaporating down, dissolving the crystals which separate in benzene, 
and precipitating with light petroleum. It forms slender, colourless 
needles, melting at 138—139°. 

Qlutarenimidodioximey obtained by 

extracting the residue from the preparation of the diamidoxime with 
hot absolute alcohol; the solution is evaporated, and the residue 
dissolved in chloroform and precipitated with light petroleum. It 
mdlts at 193® without decomposition, is very sparingly soluble in 
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alcoliol, ether, and chloroform, insoluble in benzene and light petro¬ 
leum, soluble in both acids and alkalis, and gives a red-violet colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. The •picrate crystallises from alcohol in 
splendid, yellow needles, melting at 175° with decomposition; the 
Tiyd/rochiyndeiovms white needles. The diacettfl-cotvpotfnd^ CqHijNsOi, 
is a white, crystalline powder, melts at 127°, is readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, sparingly in benzene, and is readily 
dissolved by acids and alkalis. The henssoyl-compomid^ 0i9Hi7]Sr^O4, 
crystallises in stellate groups of needles, melts at 179—180°, is soluble 
in hot alcohol and benzene, almost insoluble in water, ether, and 
ohlorofonn. 

When trimethylene dicyanide is treated with hyclroxvlamine 
(1 mol.) at the ordinary temperature, a compound having the formula 
CsHJSTsO (which is the formula of 7 -cyanobuteuylamidoxime) is 
obtained. It crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 108°, is readily 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, very spaiingly in other, chloroform, 
and benzene. With ferric chloride it gives a red colomtion, but 
neither Fehling’s solution, silver nitrate, nor lead acetate gives a pre¬ 
cipitate. It has only basic properties, being insoluble in alkalis. 

N. H. M. 

Hydrozamic Acids of the Fatty Series. By C, HoFFicANif 
(Ber,f 22, 2*<54i—2856).— AoetohydroxnmiG addj OH.-CMe!NOH, and 
not ethenylamidoxime, as previously stated (compare Abstr., 1887, 
911), is formed when acetamide (I mol.) is treated withhydroxylamino 
hychichloride (1 mol.) in cold, concentrated, aqueous solution. The 
mixture is kept until it no longer reduces Fehluig’s solution, then 
acidified with acetic acid, and mixed with excess of copper acetate; 
tbe precipitated copper salt is washed, suspended in alcohol, decom¬ 
posed with hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate evaporated. It sepa¬ 
rates from dilute alcohol and hot water in crystals oontainiug ^ mol. 
H 2 O, melts at about 68—69°, and is very^ readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It loses its water over sulphuric acid 
under reduced pressure, and then melts at 87—88°, It has a neutxal 
reaction, gives a dark, cherry-rod coloration with ferric chloride, and 
reduces ammoniaca^ silver nitrate boluf ion in the cold. 

Formamido seems to react with hydimylamine and sodoacetanilidc 
and bonzamide, but only at a higher temperature, and even then very 
slowly; benzhydroxamic acid was obtained in rhombic plates, melt¬ 
ing at 124—126°. F. S. K. 

Intramolecular Change of AUylcarbamides into Isomeric 
Bases. By S. Gauribl (j&er., 22, 2984—2991).— Propyletie~yjr~thio-‘ 

coflrhcmnde^ is formed when allylthiocarbamide 

(m. p. 74°; 1 gram) is heated with fuming hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
== 1*17; 3 c.c.) at 100° for an hour, and the clear liquid evaporated 
on a water-bath. The syrup is treated with 83 per cent, aqueous 
potash, and extracted with benzene. It has an unpleasant, distinctly 
basic odour, and when distilled, decomposes with formation of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide and ammonia. It is soluble in water. The plaHno>- 
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chloride ( 04 HJJ? 2 S) 2 ,H 2 pt 0 l 6 , forms orange-yellow ciystals; the 
aurocJiloride crystellises in yellow, indented neeies ; the picrate molts 
at 198—200°, and is sparingly soluble. When the base is oxidised by 
means of hydrobromic acid and bromine-water (Abstr., 1889, 848), 
fi-melhifJtanrocarhamie cLctdy S 03 H*CHMe*CH 2 'NH' 00 *NH 2 j is formed; 
this crystallises in colourless crusts, readily soluble in hot watei*. 

P^Methyltaurine, SOsH-CHMe'OHa'NH?, is obtained by heating the 
acid (6 grams) with crystallised baryta (20 grams) and water 
(20 C.C.) for five hours at 140—150°. It crystallises in rhombic plates, 
which swell up when beated. 

Propylefnetldocarhamide methiodide^ CdHeN^SjMel, prepared by evapo¬ 
rating a mixture of the base dissolved in methyl alcohol and methyl 
iodide, melts at 171—172°. 

p-’JDimethylfaurine^ SOsH^CTTMe* GH 2 *NHMe, is obtained by treating 
the above methiodide with strong potash, and extracting the base 
with benzene. The base (15 grams) is then dissolved in water 
(300 C.C.), neutralised with hydrobromic acid, treated with bromine- 
water (2 litres), and heated on a water-bath, until the oil which sepa¬ 
rates is redissolved. The whole is evaporated to dryness, dissolved in 
hot water (15 c.c.), and allowed to cool. Crystals of dimethyUaurocarh^ 
amic acid, S 03 H-CHMe-CH 2 ’NMe-C 0 *NH 2 (about 3 grams) separate; 
these melt at 230—^240°. The filtrate from these crystals is evapo¬ 
rated down, and heated with water (15 c,c.) and baryta (30 gn^) 
at 150—160° for three hours. The product is freed iioni barium, 
evaporated to dryness, and dissolved in absolute alcohol (40 c.c,). It 
is then further purified from the potassium bromide still remaining 
by means of platinic chloride, it crystallises from 96 per cent, 
alcohol in flattened prisms, melts at 220—223°, and is extremely 
soluble in water. 

Fropylenecarhamide, formed by the oxida¬ 

tion of allylcarbamide. The ^icraie crystallises in long, lustrous 
needles, melting at 185—^186°. U, H, M. 

Ethylenelactic Acid. By M. Siegfried (Her,, 22, 2711—2717). 
—The mother liquors from the crystalline zinc paralactato, propaiH}d 
from (horse) flesh, contain, as has been previously shown by 
Wisliceuus (Annalen, 167, 302), small quantities of a zinc salt, which 
does not crystallise. The anthor finds that this amorphous zinc salt 
is a salt of aeetyllactic acid. When it is dissolved in alcohol and 
i*oprecipitated with ether, it is pai-tially converted into a basic salt, 
from which aeetyllactic acid can be obtained in colourless needles, 
melting at 166—167°. This formation of zinc acetyllactato is ex¬ 
plained by the facts that flesh extract always contains traces of 
acetic acid, and that aeetyllactic acid is produced in small quantities 
when an aqueous solutioa of zinc paralactate is boiled with zinc 
acetate. 

^ Aeetyllactic arid, OAc*CHMe*COOH, is also formed in small quan¬ 
tities when paralactic acid is repeatedly evaporated with 30 per cent, 
acetic acid. It can be obtained in somewhat larger quantities by 
gradually adding finely divided iine paralactate (1 part) to anhydrous 
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zinc acetate (4 parts), heated to its melting point, and keeping the 
mixtni'e in a liquid condition until it ioims a homogeneous paste. 
The melt is digested with hot water, the cold solution treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid and quickly extracted with pure ether; the 
resulting syrup dissolved in water, the filtered solution evaporated 
with glacial acetic acid vol.), and the crystals which separate are 
spread on a porous plate. Acetyllaotic acid can also be prepared by 
heating paralactic acid (1 part) with glacial acetic acid (1 part), and 
sodium acetate (1^ parts), at 180® for four houi*s ; it is isolated as 
already described. 

The acid prepared by these methods has the same melting point 
and the same crystalline form as thcit obtained from fiesh extract. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol and most ordinary solvents, but when 
kept it becomes insoluble in alcohol, does not melt below 800®, and 
decomposes at a higher temperature, but without melting; this inso¬ 
luble modification is only slowly hydi*olysed by alkalis, whereas the 
original acid (m. p. 166—^167®) is readily decomposed even by water- 
The acid prepared synthetically and that obtained from fiesh do not 
rotate the plane of polarisation. 

When acetyllaotic acid, prepared from paralactic acid, is boiled 
with soda, it is decomposed into acetic add and optically inactive 
lactic acid; the occurrence of tho latter in flesh oxti*act, a fact which 
has been observed by Heintz, may bo due to the previous formation 
of acetyllaotic acid. 

Lactic acid yields an acetyl-derivative identical with tho compound 
described above in crystalline iorm, in melting point, and in its 
behaviour with solvents; the same acetyl-derivative can also be 
obtained in small quantities by carefully decomposing ethyl acetyl- 
lactate with cold water. P. S. 

Conversion of Pentamethylene-derivatives into Benzene-, 
Pyridine-, and Thiophen-derivatives. By A. Hantzsch 22, 
2827—2840).—A compound of the composition OeHgOI^BiOe is formed 
when trichloropenteiipdihydroxycarbox\lic acid (1 part) is heated for 
a few minutes at 100® with bromine (5 parts) and water (5 parts) 
(compare Abbtr., 1889,858). It crystallises in woll-dofine 1, quailratic 
prisms, melts at 87®, and is readily solublo in alcohol and ether, but 
rather sparingly in water. It quickly loses 1 mol. HaO when kept 
over sulphuric acsid, a second molecule o£ water being very slowly 
given ofi under the same conditions. Tho anhydrous compound can 
also be obtained by rocrystallising tho hydrate from hot chloroform, 
from which it separates in hexagonal prisms melting at 136®. OhJuro- 
bromanilio acid is formed when the hydrate is warmed with excess of 
alkali, but a portion is completely decomposed; this reaction takes 
place quantitatively when the hydrate is boiled with a concentrated 
solution of sodium carbonate, the characteristic rod crystals of the 
sodium salt of chlorobromanilic acid separating from the hot solution. 
The hydrate does not combine with phenylhydrazine, it gives the same 
decomposition-products as trichloropentenedihydroxyoarboxylic acid 
when heated at 180® with excess of bromine and water, and it is 
reconverted into the original acid when reduced with a small quantity 

YOt. LYIIl. * 
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of sodium amalg<am in alcoholic solution. These facts seem to show 
that this bromo-compound is a penteue-deriva+ive of constitution 
analogous to that of trichloropentcnedihvdroxTcarboxylic acid, but ihc 
following experiments point to a totally different constitution. It is 
not acted on by concentrated sulphuric acid with formation of an 
open-chain ketone acid as is the case with the pentenecarboxylic acid. 
It has no well-defined acid properties, only a feeble acid reaction, and 
dissolves m sodium carbonate without evolution of carbonic anhy- 
diide, and not more readily than in water. It can be extracted flora 
slightly alkaline solutions with ether, and it cannot be accurately 
titrated with baryta and phenolphthalein. Its electrical conductivity 
was examined by Ost^^ald, and found to be seventy times less than 
that of the original acid, a fact which shows beyond doubt that the 
two compounds are analogously constituted. The constitution of 
this bromo-compound is, therefore, most probably 

^-Chloropyridine is formed when a solution of 1‘2-chlorodiketo- 
pentamethylene is boiled with ammonia or when a solution of the 
sodium-derivative is boiled with any ammonium salt. Tho reaction 
is best cairied out by adding ammonium acetate to a waim, sntnraied 
solution of the sodium-derivative and heating the mixture to boiling, 
when chloropyridine distils with the steam. This pyi*idine-deri- 
vative is identical with the yS-chloropyridine obtained by Oiamician 
from cblorcform and potassium-pyrroline, 

^••Gliloromridvkie picraie crystsJlises in slender, yellow needles melt¬ 
ing at 135^ with previous softening. The viefrcvrochloride crystallises 
in small, colourless needles melting at about 180°. The aitrochloride 
forms moss-like needles and decomposes at about 200°. 

»Thiophenaldehyde is produced when 1'2-chlorodiketopenta- 
methylene is treated with hydrogen sulphide at a temperature below 
100®, and the reaction takes place almost quantitatively when 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of the sodium-derivative 
heated to 30-—40" and finally to boiling; fche aldehyde distils vith 
the steam, and only small quantities of resinous producis remain. 
The thiophenaldehyde thus obtained gives all the characteristic colour 
reactions for this compound, and it is converted into tho con*espond- 
ing acid on exposure to tho air. It combines with hydi’oxylamino, 
yielding the aldoxime (m.p. 128°), and with phenylhydrassinc. forming 
the hydrazone which melts at IfS4'6°. F. S. K. 


Decompositioii-products of Chloranilic Acid, By A. Hautzsitf 
(J 5cr., 22, 2841—^2853) — Tetra^hloroJcefoinhydroxypmtamtethyhttecai Z#- 

oxyltc acidy ^^^®>0(OH)-COOH, is produced when ehlor- 

anilio acid (J mol.) or tidchlorodiketopentamethylenehydroxycarb- 
oxylic acid (1 mol.) is treated with sodium hypochlorite, but the 
formation takes place slowly and only in neutral solutions (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 1190). It is best prepared by dropping a solution 
of sodium hypochlorite into a cold aqueous solution of pui'c 
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potassium oTiloranilato until tlie colour disappears, then adding a 
volume of the hypochlorite solution equal to or rather larger thin that 
already employed, and keeping the mixture for 24 hours j it is tlion 
treated with ooncentmted hydrocliloiuc acid, extracted at least four 
times with ether, and the cmde pi*odnot spre^ on a porous plate. It 
crystallises in small, colourless needles, melts and is completely de¬ 
composed at 216°, and is very readily soluble in water and alcohol; 
it genei^ally crystallises with 2 mols. H^O, both of which it loses 
slowly when kept over sulphuric acid. It resembles the original 
trichlorinated acid in apjiearance and is, like the latter, completely 
decomposed by alkalis, yielding oxalic acid. It does not combine with 
orthotoluylenediamine or with phenylhydrazine, and it is veiy stable 
towards oxidising agents; it is not acted on by boiling bi*omine-water, 
only very slowly by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, and it 
crystallises unchanged from hot concentmted nitric acid. It is not 
acted on by hot sulphuric acid, in which it is only very sparingly 
soluble. It is a bibasic acid, and measuromenis of its electrical con¬ 
ductivity show that it is a simple chloro-substitution derivative of the 
trichlorinated acid. The anvmcmmn salt, OeH^OliObCNHi)^ -f- H^O, 
crystallises in short prisms, melting at 147^148® with decomposition, 
when an alcoholic solution of the acid is saturated with ammonia and 
allowed to evaporate in the air. The horiiim salt ciystallises well and 
is very readily soluble in acetic acid and moderately easily in water. 
The food, sih&r^ and mercwric salts are amorphous and sparingly 
soluble, but the •merm)ott8 salt crystallises well. The acid gives a red 
coloration with ferric ohloi ile. When the acid is heated with excess 
of bromine and water at 130°, it is. decomposed into caabonio anhy¬ 
dride, oxalic acid^ and tetrachlorodihromacetone, 
OhloroiUkeio^mtamethyleQwhydrossycarhoxylfc acid, 

r?>W0OOH, 

is obtained! when a well-cooled ammonical solution of the correspond¬ 
ing trichloi*o-derivativo is treated with zinc-dust, in small poi’tions at a 
time, until ihereis no fiirthox* development of heat; the solution is then 
filtered, acidified, extracted with other, and the orudoaeid purified by 
converting it into tho ammonium snlt. The yield is biualh It ervs- 
tallises from other in oolourlobs, microsoopio iieecillos, melts at 147° 
with docoanposition, and behaves with solvontH like the other acids of 
this class. Tho a/mmmium salt, 063,0105(11114)41 o-rystalHses fx*om 
water, in which it is readily soluble,, in short, thick prisms, and de¬ 
composes at about 140°, but baa no well-defined melting point. 
Solutions of lead, silver, and mercurous salts produce precipitates in 
neutral solutions of tho ammonium salt; when oiihotoluylenediamine 
hydrochloride is added to a warm concentrated solution of the 
ammonium salt, a yellowish-green azine is precipitated and phenyl¬ 
hydrazine acetate precipitates an oily hy^azm^e which gradually 
solidifies. When the acid is ti*eated with concentrated sulphario add, 
it yields a syrupy acid, probably chlorodiaoetylglyoxylio add, and 
when warmed with excess of bromino it is decomposed into chloro- . 

**2 - 
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pentaloromacetone (m. p. 91—92®), carbonic anbydride, and oxalic 
acid. 

DiclilorodilcpfopmfameihjlmeliydToayoaTboxyHc acid can be obtained 
in like manner from the corresponding teh*aohloro-deT*ivative, bnt the 
yield is very small; it is a syrup and is decomposed by concentrated 
soda in the cold, yielding large quantities of oxalic acid. 

Tetraclilorodiacfiylgtyoxylieacid^ OOOH'O(0H)g*GCl2*00*00*CHCl2, 
is obtained when trichlorodiacetylglyoxylic acid (1 mol.) is treated 
with sodium hypochlorite (1 mol.) as described above. It crystal¬ 
lises in small, colourless needles, melts at 146—147® with decomposi¬ 
tion, and is very readily soluble in all ordinary solvents. It forms 
an azine and a crystailine hydrazmie, and it is readily decomposed 
by sodium hypochlorite. 

Dichhrapyruuio acid, CHCVCO'COOH, is obtained when teti'a- 
chhirodiacetylglyoxylic acid (1 mol.) is treated with sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite (1 mol.) in neutral aqueous solution. It crystallises in 
needles with ^ mol. melts at 78—79®, and loses its water 

over sulphuric acid; it is very readily soluble in water, but is 
reprecipitated on adding concentrated hydrochloric acid. It 
combines with phenylhydrazine forming a Jiy&rassone which contains 
chlorine. 

Bromodichlcropyruvic acid, OBrOl/COCOOH, can be prepared by 
heating the preceding compound with bromine and water at 120®; it 
separates from waljjBr with 8 niols. H 20 in colourless crystals, loses its 
water over sulphuric acid, and is immediately decomposed into bromo- 
dichloromethane and oxalic acid when treated with cold alkalis. 

F. S. E. 

Two Isomeric Symmetrical DimethylglTitaric Acids. By 
K. Zelinsky (Ber., 22, 2828 — 2827).— JSthyl dmiethyldicyoAtoglutarate, 
CH 2 [CMe(Chr)*COOEt] 2 , is formed when ethyl sodocyano-«-pro- 
pionate (2 mols.) is treated with methylene iodide (1 mol.) in 
alcoholic solntion; the yield of the crude product is about 50 per 
cent, of the theoretical quantity. It boils at 282—288® with only 
slight decomposition (at 165—170® under 10—12 mm.), but could 
not be obtained pnie. When boiled for 10—12 hours with moderately 
concenti*ated hydrochloric acid it yields two Homeric symmotiical 
dimethylglutaiic acids, OH 2 (OHMe^COOH) 2 , which can be separated 
by fractional crystaJHisation, The one melts at 102—^104®, the other 
at 128® ; the dUer salts, GTHioAgiOf, of both acids &ve modemtoly 
stable and undergo no change when heated at 100®. 

IH^henylgltdanc acid (symmetiical) has been prepared by the 
author and Feldmann, and is at present under investigation, 

Dimethyladipic acid (symmetrical) seems to exist in two isomeric 
modiheations. F. S. E. 

Bicarbox^lic Acids, CJSuO^. By E. Axjwers and V. Mmyeb 
(Ber.y 22, 3005).—Of the two acids obtained by the action of silver on 
etbjl «-bromisobutyrate (Abstr., 1889, 1145), the volatile acid is 
tet-'^ametbylsuccmic acid, whilst the non-volatile acid is symmetncal 
dimethyladipic acid, C 2 H 4 (CilMe*OOOH )2 (compai*e Zelinsky, pre- 
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ceding abstract). According to Hell (Ber., 10, 2229), a portion of tlie 
a-bromisobntyric acid decomposes into hydrogen bromide and methyl- 
acrylic acid, which nnite, according to Fittig and Engelhorii 
{Annalm, 200, 06), to form /3-bromisobntyric acid. The normal 
product of the action of silver on the latter would be the above 
dimethyladipic acid. In order to test the correctness of this view, 
the authors are studying yS-bi'omisobutyric acid and especially its 
behaviour towards silver, N. H. M. 

Allyletbylsuccinic Acids. By B. Hjblt (Ber., 22, 2906).— 
Allylbutenyltricarboxylic acid was heated until the evolution of 
carbonic anhydi*ide ceased, and the residue was crystallised from 
boiling water. Two isomeric alhjlethylsiicrinio obcids, CoHu 04 , 
were obtained. The para-add crystallises in small, rhombic scales, 
sparingly soluble (1 :110) in water, and melts at lrj5—156*^; the 
anti-acid crystallises in small plates, more readily soluble (1 : 37) in 
water, and melts at 110—116®. L. T. T. 

Action of Bromine on Ethyl Oxalacetate. By W, Wislicbnus 
(Her., 22, 2912—2916).— Ethyl dihrmaoxalacetatet 

COOEt-OO-OBr/COOEt, 

is formed by treating a solution of the acetate in an indifferent 
solvent with a slight excess of bi'omine. It forms a colourless, oily 
liquid which boils at 106 —168® under 20 mm. pressure; it is in¬ 
soluble in water, and gives no coloi*atioii with fowic chloride. It is 
easily decomposed by bases, the resolution taking place between the 
ketone- and dibromo-groups. Ammonia, for instance, yields oxainide, 
dihromaoetamide, and alcohol; whilst pUenylhydrazine yields oxalic 
diphenylhydrazide ( 00 ’NaHaPb) 3 . 

Ethyl mmiohr(Mno.ralaGetafe, OOOEt»00*OHBi“COOBt, is obtained 
by the action of exactly the theoretical quantity of bromine on pure 
ethyl oxalacetate in caa'bon bisulphide solution; its purification is 
possible by fractional distillation in a vacuum, but is most easily 
effected by the oryKtallisatiou of the sodium-derivative. It is an od 
boiling at 144—147® under 8—12 mm. pressure. Its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion is coloured intensely rod by ferric ohlorido. Attempts to isolate 
the acid OOOH-00*OH(Ofi[)*OOOH by substituting hydroxyl for the 
bromine proved futile, although this acid seems to bo fcirined, hut 
immediately decomposed again. L. T. T. 

Tricarballylic Acid. By W. 0. Embry 22, 2920—^2924). 
-'TriGarhallyVc chloride^ CaBUOlsOd, pi’cpared by the action of phos-? 
phoric ohloride on the acid, forms a thick, pale-yellow oil boiling, 
with slight decomposition, at 140® under 14 mm. pressure. Tnoarb- 
(dlyhmUde^ CsHs^COlSrHPh)®, obtained by the action of aniline on 
the chloride, crystallises in very thin, white needles melting at 262®. 
Trmethyl tricarballylate, OaHsCOOOMo)^, is a colourless liquid boiling 
at 160° under 13 mm. pressui’e; sp. gr. = 1'18221 at 20* (water at 
4° = 1). With concentrated aqueous ammonia, it yields tricaldflyU 
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avhide, 'which crystallises in long prisms easily soluble 

in water, \ ery sparingly in alcohol, ether, chloroform, <fcc., and melt¬ 
ing with decomposition at 205—207® to a black liquid. jj rp ip 

Pbeiiyltliioplieii. By A. Benard (Gmnpt rend., 109, 699—700). — 
When a mixture of the vapours of toluene and sulphur in equal projior- 
tions by weight is passed through an iron tube heated to dull redness, 
the products are hydrogen sulphide, carbon bisulphide, and a blackish 
substance which solidifies on cooling. If the latter is distilled, it 
5 ields some carbon bisulphide and unaltered toluene, and a yellow, 
solid substance which is purified by repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol. A portion of the product is only very slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and consists of another thiophen-derivative. 

Fheiiylthiopiven, C^SHsPh, forms brilliant, white plates, which melt 
at 170®, sublime easily, and boil at abont 300®. It is only slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, more soluble in boiling alcohol, very soluble 
in benzene, light peti*oleum, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, but 
le^s soluble in ether. With isatin and sulphuric acid, it gives a 
blue coloiatiou, and with phenantbraquinone and sulphuric acid, a 
green coloration. Chromic acid in presence of acetic acid converts 
it into benzoic acid. 

BihroitiophenyliJiiophen, C 6 B[jBi- 04 SH 2 Br, is obtained by the action 
of excess of bromine, and forms very small, white crystals, which 
melt at 195®, and are almost insoluble in all ordinary solvents, but 
dissolve to some extent in c3arbon bisulphide. It gives a green 
colorsition with phenanthiuiquinone and sulphuric acid, and, when 
oxidised, yields parabrombenzoic acid, melting at 251®. 

DNiitrophenylihiophen, is obtained by the 

gradual addition of phenylthiophen to fuming nitric acid. It forms 
a yellow, non-ciystailisable powder which melts at 178®, is almost 
insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and, when oxidised, yields para- 
nitrobeiizoic acid melting at 233®. 

FhenylthlophendisitljpJwmc acid is formed by heating phenylthiophen 
"with ortlinaiw sulphuric acid at a temperature of 50® to 60®; it yields 
a Uirium salt which is very soluble in water and very difficult to 
crystallise. 

Fke7iylthiopJie9iteframlpJumic acid is obtained by the action of lirord- 
hausen acid on pbenylthiophon 5 its baiium salt is very soluble in 
'^vater. C. B. B. 

Derivatives of EthyUjenasene. By W. Sufda (Fer., 22, 
2919—2920).—^With regard to Sempotowski^s work (this vol, p. 64), 
the author points out that orthethylphcnol and its &ul phonic acid 
have aheady been described by Suida and Plohn (Absti*,, 1881, 268> 
and others. fj, T. T, 

Xylylene StapMdes. By B. Hjelt (Ber., 22, 2904—2906).— 
Ortho-xylylene sulphide, described by Leser (Abstr, 1884, 1313), 
orjstallibes at 0®, but is very unstable, changing quickly into a black 
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resin. The mercuroclloride, (C»HbS)2 ,H?012, crystallises in soft, long 
needles. A plafinochloride and a bromide were also obtained. Ottho- 
xylylmefhyUulphine iodide, SGyHbMel, forms yellowish cryshils 
melting at 1»54—155°. When this iodide is treated with water and 
silver oxide, a strongly basic sulyhonkm hydroxide is formed. 

When mcta- and para-xylylene sulphides are treated with potas¬ 
sium sulphide, insoluble, white, amoi'phous componnds are formed. 
The author has not yet obtained them quite puio, but analyses 
leave little doubt but that they are the coriespondmg metar- and paia- 
xylijlene sulphides. L. T. T. 

Ethereal Oil of Betel-leaves. By J. F. Bykman (Ber., 22, 
2730—2754. Compare Beidiiam and Gildemeister, Abstr., 1881), 
803).—The leaves of Ghmka, Betle Mlq. when distilled with water, 
yield a small quantity of a yollowish-gTeon oil which hns a bui*ning 
taste, a peculiar, pleasant smell, and is feebly Imvorotatory. When 
shaken with concentrated potash it is partially dissolved, and on 
adding sulphuric acid to the solution, a phenol (cbavicol) is pi^e- 
cipita+ed. 'Uhe portion insoluble in alkali can bo separated by 
fiMCtioual distillation into two principal portions, boiling at 175—190° 
anil 255—265° respectively. 

Chavicol, OgHioO, is a colourless liijuid, boils at about 237°, and is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chlorofoim, and light peti'oleiim iu all 
proportions, but only sparingly in water and ammonia. With feme 
ohloi‘id6, the aqueous solution gives a blue coloration, which disap¬ 
pears on adding alcohol. Molecular-weight dotormiuatioiis by llaoult’s 
method, vapour-dousity determinations carried out in an atmosphere 
ot hydrogen undei* reduced ])resaure, and an examination of its re¬ 
fractive prv)pei*tios showed that the molecular foimaula of this phenol 
is GsUioO, It IS a powerful antiseptic, its action on bacteria being 
five times as bh'ong as that of phenol and about twice as strong as 
that of eugonol. The «#t%Z-dei‘ivativo, CuHvOJfit, prepared by boating 
chavicol with potash and ethyl iodide iu alcoholic solution, is a 
colourless liquid boiling at about 232°; when oxidised with ohi'omic 
acid, it yields parethoxybouzoic acid (m. p. 195°), Its molecular 
formula was found to bo GnHuO, by the same methods ns those 
ouiploycd in tlio caao of chavicol. The 7^'//4y/I-derivntive, OgHo'OMe, 
prepared in like manner, is a colourless liquid boiling at about 226; 
its molecular weight, determined optically, was found to bo 151. 
When oxidised with potassium pei'manganato, it yields anisic acid 
and an acid of lower molting point, probably panunothoxyphonyl- 
acotic acid. 

The fraction boiling at 176—190° and insoluble in alkali (see 
above) probably containef several tei*pones, perhaps also cymono and 
cineole, bat it is free from pineuo; no pure compound could be 
isolated from the mixture. 

The fraction boiling at 255—265° contains a colourless sesqui¬ 
terpene, OjaHa*, boiling at about 260°. 

Oliavicol has most probably the constitution OH^OsHi-OHi-OHlOBLa 
[5= 1: 4], as is shown by its chemical properties and also by its low 
refiaictive power. 
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An optical examination of isosafrole and isoengenol showed that 
both compoands probably contain the propenyl-gi*oup—OHrOHMe. 

P. S. 1 C. 

Safipole. By T. Polbck (Her., 22, 2861—2863).—When safrole is 
oxidised with potassium permanganate, it yields piperonal, piperonylic 
acid, formic acid, acetic acid, oxalic acid, and carbonic anhydride, but 
no propionic acid is formed, as stated by Schiff (Abste,, 1884, 1338); 
this result is in accordance with the view that safrole is the methylene 
ether of an allyldihydroxybenzene. P* S. K. 

Fhloroglncinol, By Z. H. Skratip (JfowafeA, 10, 721—725).— 
The author has previously described the action of benzoic chloride 
on phloroglucinol in presence of alkalis (Abstr., 1889, 1152), and has 
now, by careful fractional crystallisation of the product from benzene, 
succeeded in obtaining the following compounds in a state of purity. 
Biresorrimjl tetrah&iissoate^ C 12 H 6 O 4 BZ 4 , is r^idily soluble in hot benzene, 
and crystallises from it on cooling in prisms melting at 199*. Fhloro-^ 
ghidnyl tribenssnate, G^HsOaBzs, is insoluble in water, only slightly 
soluble in alcohol, and crystallises from benzene in plates or scales 
melting at 173—174*. 

Commercial phloroglucinol may best be purified by first converting 
it by means of potassium hydrogen carbonate into phloroglucinol- 
carhoxylio acid (which maybe obtained free from other compounds by 
taking advantage of the fact that it is soluble with difficulty in a 
solution of potassium carbonate and alcohol), and afterwards repro¬ 
ducing the phloroglucinol by boiling the pure carboxylic acid with 
water (compare Will, Abstr., 18b5, 906). Q*. T. M. 

Action of Alkalis and Ammonia on Halogen-substituted 
Quinones. By P. Kehumakn (/. pr, Ghem, [2], 40, 365—375).— 
Paradiethoxydichloroquinone (Abstr., 1889, 707) melts at 97—98®; it 
has the same formula as Stenhouse’s ethyl chloranilate, obtained by 
the action of ethyl iodide on silver chloranilate, hut is not identical 
with it. The author distinguishes the former as the /3-couipound, 
and the latter as the ^'-compound. Both are obtained by the action 
of potassium ethoxide on clilorauil, but tbo jS-compound largely pre¬ 
dominates when the solution is weak and the tempei*ature low. If 
the reaction for prepaiung the j 8 -compound (loc. eit) is allowed to 
proceed near the boiling point of alcohol, a considerable quantity of tho 
^-compound crystallises with the ^-compound, and may bo sopanitod 
fi*om it by fractional crystallisation from hot alcohol, in wliich tho 
oK-compound is more soluble, as small, red needles melting at 
104—105®. The a-compound cannot be changed into the jS-compound, 
or wee versd, by crystallisation. 

The and a-methyl-compounds are also both produced by the 
action of potassium methoxide on chloranil, the /3-compound pre¬ 
dominating when the temperature is lower. By crystallisation from 
benzene, the dimethoxydichloroquinone (^-compound) is separated at 
first, either as grains or needles, melting at 157—158®, not 130® 
(hr, cit). The methyl chloranilate («-compound) separates from tho 
mother liquor of the /3-compound in leafy crystals molting at 
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141—142°, and identical with those obtained by the action of methyl 
iodide on silver chloranilate. 

By acting on the *-ethyl-componnd with ammonia and with aniline, 
chloranilamide, and chloramlanilide are obtained respectively; they 
aje identical with the amide and anilide produced by the action of 
ammonia and aniline on chloivinil, and are, therefore, paradiamido- 
paradichloroqninone [O 2 : CI 2 : (^ 112)3 =1:4:2:5;3:6] and paia- 
dianilidoparadichlo 3 X)qumoue [O 2 : Ch : (NHPh )2 = 1:4: 2: 5 : 3: d] 
respectively. 

When the ^-ethyl-componnd is heated with excess of aniline in 
alcohol for some time, it becomes dark-green, and dark-green crystals 
with a violet iridescence separate. With ammonia instead ot aniline, 
a deep-violet colonr is produced, and by dilating the alcoholic solution 
with water dark violet needles are obtained. When the ) 8 -componnd 
is heated with excess of aqneons potash, most of it is converted into 
potassium chloranilate; but it dilute potash is added, drop by drop, in 
slight excess to a cold alcoholic solution, the liquid becomes suc¬ 
cessively violet, yellow-red, and colourless; if now heated it becomes 
permanently violet, and a violet potassium salt may be crystallised 
out. These matters are still under investigation. 

When the /^-compound is shaken with stannous chloride in ethereal 
solution, the /l-qnmol only is obtained, but if an acetic acid solution 
is so tioated both the /3-qninol and «-qninol are obtained. The 
flt-componnd yields only the «-qninol. 

a-Diethoxydichloroquinol melts at 151—152°, not 148—150° (foe. 

cit). 

fi-Diethoxydichloroquinol forms lustrous, colourless leaves or needles 
melting at 108—10S°; in water they melt at 70°, the gi*eater part 
dissolving and separating again on cooling, 

(t-DiAiiethoxydhhl<n’oqiamL forms short, colourless prisms melting at 
195—196°, soluble in the ordinaly solvents except water. 

fi-Dimefhozudiohloroguhiol forms colourless prisms melting at 
156^157°. A. G. B. 

Paratoluidine Oxalate. By B. Bobvemann 22, 2710).— 
Paratoluidino oxalate, 0611717113 , 0 ^ 0111 ^, crystallises with i mol. of 
water. P. S. K. 


Action of Bromine on Paratoltddine in the Presence of 
Concentrated Snlphnric Acid. By B. Hafnjsb 22, 

2902—2904; compare this voL, p. 37).—125 grams of bmmino was 
added to a solution of 30 grams of paratoluidine in 400 gnmis of 
sulphuric acid, and the whole allowed t > remain for 10 days. A good 
deal of pai*atoluidine remained unchanged, whilst metabromopara- 
toluidine and orthobromoparatoluidiue were formed. Snlpliuric acid, 
therefore, seems to have a tendency to promote the formation of a 
meta-derivative, as was noticed (loc, dt), with chlorine-derivatives. 

L. T. T. 

Action of Almmninm Chloride on Dlmethylaniline. By H. 
Giiuud (B-wZZ, Sou. Ohm, [3], 1, 691—693) —Aluminium chloride and 
dimethjlaniline combine with development of heat, and yield a 
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substance wliiob crystallises in long prisms melting at 88®; no reac¬ 
tion, lioweTer, obt.iins when tbe original compounds are heated in 
sealed tubes at 250® for 10 hours. 

Dimethylaniline, when heated with excess of aluminium chloride in 
presence of air, yields a base which crystallises from alcohol in small, 
felted needles melting at 195®, and coloured green by oxidising agents ; 
it is a tetraraethylbenzidine, NMea*CeH4*C6H4*NMea. 

From dimethylaniline containing dimetliyltoluidine, by similar 
treatment, a base melting at 9U®, coloured blue-violet by oxidising 
agents, and which appears to be tetramethyldiamidophenylraethane, 
is obtained. The author is continuing the reseai*oh. T. G. N. 

Condensation of Phenylenediamines with Butaldehydes. By 
Lvssar-Cohn (Der,, 22, 2724—2726).—A compound, C10H14N2, is 
formed when orthophenylenediamine (10*8 grams) is mixed with a 
quantity of alcohol insuffipjent for complete solution, and then treoitod 
with isobutaldehyde (7*2 grams); the mixture is boiled for short 
time, and the crystalline compound which separates on cooling is 
purified by pouring its alcoholic solution into warm water. It sub¬ 
limes in colourless needles, melts at 233®, and is very readily soluble 
in alcohol, but almost insoluble in ether. The hydrochlorulH, 
CioHuFjjHOl, ciystallises from water and alcohol, melts at 184®, 
has not poisonous properties, and forms a golden platimchlondp^ 

(0,aHi4:^3).,H4Pt0l6. 

An isomeric compound is obtained in like manner from isobutalde¬ 
hyde and metaphenyJenediamine; it melts at 216®, and separates 
from benzene and ohloi*ofjrm in crusts. Th^ platiiioohloride has the 
composition (OioHi4N2)8,H2PtCl6. 

Isobutaldehyde and paraphenyleuediamine yield an oily base, the 
plawiocJiloride of which has the composition (OioHuN2}2»H2Pt01«, but 
neither the base nor the hydrochloride could be obtained in crystals. 

Normal butaldehydc does not react with orbhophenylcnodiamiiio in 
solution in absolute alcohol. F. S. K. 

Fluorescent Derivatives of Aromatic Metadiamines. By IT. 
ScniFF and A. Vanni {Anmlen, 253, 319—335; compai’o SchiJT, 
Anmtiett, 140, 97, and 159, 64).—^Metatoluylenediamino coinbinoH 
with oeaanthald'^hyile, yielding a compound of the ooiii])(>Hiiii)n 
C-;H(|N,,(C7 Hi 4)2; if the reaction takes place in the cold, the alcoholic 
solution of ^0 product is only slightly fluorescent until aftcT tlio 
'Addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. When metafcoluylcno- 
dianiiue is warmed for a few bom’s with a slight excess of imriuth- 
aldohyde, an orange, viti*eous mass is obtained the alcoholic holutiou 
of which is highly fluorescent. This product consists of a i)ortiou 
readily soluble in cold alcohol, probably methylteti*ahydrodi])ut^jt- 
phenanthroline, and a portion wiuch is only spaaingly soluble; they 
both resemble the original product, are veiy strible, and aro not de¬ 
composed by warm hydn^chloric acid. 

A red compound, probably dibntyloctohydrophenanihroline, is 
formed when oenauthaldehyde is added to a warm alcoholic solubiou 
of luetapheuylenediaiuine hydrochloride, and the solution shows a 
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green fluorescence; a thick oil remains on evaporation, readily soluble 
in benzene, bat moie sparingly in etlici*, and insoluble in ^^ator. The 
jjlatinoMtride seems to have the composition (C 2 oHuN 4 ) 2 ,H 2 PiCl 8 . 

Acetaldehyde, or paraldeliyde, combines with motapheiiylonedia- 
mine hydroclilonde in alcoholic solution fonning a red, semi-solid com¬ 
pound the solutions of winch are deep-orange and, especially when 
dilute, show a gi*een fluorescence- On adding ammonia to an aqueous 
solution of the crude product, the free base, probably dimethyl teti a- 
hydrophenanthroline, is precipitated in the fonn of a ieddish-brown, 
unstable powder. The platmochhride, (CuHicN'3)2,H2Pt0l6, is an 
orange, amorphous compound which dissolves sparingly in alcohol, 
yielding a highly fluorescent solution. When the base is oxidised 
with potassium pormauganate, it fields au acid, and this, like the 
base itself, gives considerable quantities of pyridine-derivatives on 
distillation. 

Metaphenylenediamine and metatoluylenediamino hydrochlorides 
give analogous compounds (alkyl hydiophenanthrolino salts) with 
other aldehydes ot the fatty series. 

8ahcylohuetaphmylenediamiiie hythoclilonde^ 

CeH4(l^:OH-Cofl*-OH)2,HCl, 

prepared by treating phenylenodiainine hydroohlonde with salicylic 
aldehyde in alcoholic solution, is an oinnge, ciystalline compound. 
The free base is a yellow, floccnlent substance soluble in alcohol and 
hydrochloiio acid ; it is decomposed by acids or by prolonged boiling 
with^water. The platimohloi ide, (OaoHie 04 N 3 ) 8 ,li 2 PtOl 6 , is a cinnabar- 
rod powder- 

Salmjlolmetatoluylenediamine, 07 H(,(N‘‘. 0 H*O 6 H 4 *OH) 2 , crystallises 
from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in long, yellow needles and is 
3 eadily soluble in ether and benzene but only sparingly in alcohol. 
It has only feeble basic pr(»pertio8, is soluble in moderately concen¬ 
trated potash, and is converted into a low-melting acetyl-derivative 
by acetic acid. 

Oumitiolnietatohylertediamiue, 07 ll 6 CN! 0 rr’ 0 bntPr) 2 , is a yellow, 
ciyblallmo powder, molts at about 99° with decomposition, and is 
very readily soluble in benz<‘ive and other; it has no basic properties 
and its solutions do not fluoresce. 

Oiiitmmjildcliydo combines with motaphenylcnediamino hydro¬ 
chloride in warm alcoholio solution, yielding an orange, unstable 
powder, most probably tetmliydi^odiphonylpheiianthrolino hydio- 
chlonde. Ciimamaldohyde and motaloluyioncdianiiiie hydrochloride, 
umlor tho samo conditions, give a rod, microcry ttallino salt, tho veiy 
dilute solutions of which show a feeble fluo-.ascenco; tbe platino- 
chloiide is a yollowish-3*ed, ciystalline powder soluble in alcohol. 

OinnamolrneLatol^ylmedimnine, 07 Hfl(N! 0 H’ 0 JH ;0HPh)2, is pre¬ 
cipitated as an orange powder when cinnamaldehyde is treated 
with metatolulenediamine in dilute alcoholic solution; it melted at 
about 180° but could not be obtained in a pure condition. It com¬ 
bines with bromine (2 mols.) yielding a red, unstable powder. 

Ainidophenyleneoxamic acid combines with fatty aldehydes in 
alcoholic hydrochloidc acid solution, yielding compounds which show 
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a slight green fluorescenee. When the ammonium salt of this acid 
is treated with a mixture of fnrfnraldehyde and aniline hydrochloride, 
a red dye is formed. 

Paraphenylenediamine and orthotolnylenediamine do not give 
fluorescent condensation-products with aldehydes of the fatty series. 

!F. S. 

Azotoluenes and AzoxjliolTienes. By J. Y. Janovskt (Monatsh., 
10, 5d6—601; compare Ahstr., this voL, p. 392 and 865). Mononitro- 
jparazotnluene is best obtained by heating at 30® a mixture of azotol¬ 
uene with one-fifth of its weight of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*43. It may 
be recrystallised from alcohol, melts at 80®, and has the formula— 

NOj-OfiHjle-Ns-OeHiMe, 


since on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid it yield^a mixture 
of paratoluidine and /J-toluylendiamine [Me: (^£[ 3)2 = 1 w: 4] melt¬ 
ing at 88 ®. 

If in the above mentioned operation the temperature is allowed to 
rise above 30®, or if a stronger acid is used, dinitroasofolitene 
[Me 3 : (N 02)2 : Na = 1,1: 3,3:4,4], melting at 114® is formed. On r^ 
dnction with alcoholic stannous chloride, this yields / 8 -toluylendi- 
amine and must consequently be regarded as the symmetiical com¬ 
pound. The two trinitroazotoluenes previously described (Zoc. c?V.) 
which melt at 138® and 139® respectively, are both convened on 
reduction into | 8 -toluylendiamine and the same triaiiiidotoluene 
[Me: (NHj )3 = 1:2:3 :4], the hydrocbloiide of which crystallises in 
scales which become coloured on exposure to the air; they must con¬ 
sequently he regarded as physical isomerides having respectively the 
forinulse— 


NOa ISrOa WO2 NOg 

>N: and : n/ Nmc. 

^^ ^ NdrSOg 


G. T. M. 

Amidoximes and Azoximes. By F. Tiemanst (7?er., 22, 2942 — 
2946).—This paper gives a short resume of the work previously dono 
on the subject of diamidoximes aud diazoximes by the author and his 
coIlaboratoi*s. 

The oxaleneamidoximes, succinenoamidoximes, glutnreneamid- 
oximes, isoplitlialeneamidoximes, and hometerephthaleneaniidoxiinos 
are soluble in boiling water and alcohol, very sparingly so in other. 
Their aqueons solutions show very strongly the characteristic arnid- 
oxime reactions. The hydrochlorides of the diamidoximes contain 
2 mols. of hydrogen chloride and are highly crystalline, but easily lose 
a part of the hydrogen chloride. ITie replacement of the two hydro¬ 
gens of the two oximide-groups takes place in a normal way, but 
hitherto all attempts to displace only one of these atoms have proved 
unavailing. The acid derivatives of the diamidoximes, 

3S’0(cor):o(nh2)-b"-0(n*H):nO'OOB, 

pass less easily into the azoximes than the coiTesponding derivatives 
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of monamidoximes. The diezoximes so formed have the geneial 
formula Tho diamidoxitnes of such 

dioaiboxylic acids as easily form imides decompose very readily into 
imido-dioximes of the formulae— 


:A-0(N*0H)' 


thus forming compounds with 5- and 6-atom closed rings which 
are soluble in water, are sometimes basic, sometimes add in cbaiacter, 
and usually yield stable silver-derivatives. 

When hydi'oxylamine (1 uiol.) acts on such dinitriles as yield 
imidodioximes (I mol.), basic derivatives are formed isomenc with 
cyano-amidoximes. The constitution of these compounds is not yet 
fully proved, but, as an example, that obtained from orthocyanobenzyl 
cyanide is probably represented by the formula— 




L. T. T. 


Formation of Benzaldoxime. By B. Lachowioz (Ber,, 22, 
2H87—2888).—Benzaldoximo is best prepared by tiutuiating hydro- 
benzamide (1 mol.) with hydroxylaminc hydrochloride; the reaction 
is at an end in 10 to 15 minutes, and on adding water the benzald- 
oxime is precipitated as an oil. F. S. K. 

Amidoximes and Azoximes. By F. Tienakn (Bar., 22, 2758— 
2761).—The author makes a few general remarks on the papers of 
Biedermann (this vol., p. 176), Spilkor (next abstract), and Miller 
(this vol., p. 144). F. S. K. 


Nitrogen-derivatives of Salicylic AcicL By A. Swlkeb (Ber., 
22, 2767—2790).—Salicylamide is best prepared by heating ethyl 
salicylate at 100® with concentrated ammonia; it melts at 138®. 

Dibromosalirylamide^ OH'OsHaBf/CON’Hi, prepared by treating a 
waim, concentrated aqueous solution of tlie amido with excess of 
bromine-water, ciystallisos from dilute alooliol in colourless needles, 
molts at 183® with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ethex’, and alkalis, moi»e sparingly in honzeno and chloroform. Tn 
aqueous alcoholic solutions, fonio chloride pi'odaces a reddish-violet 
coloration. 

Salicylothiamide, OH-CeHi'CSNHs, is obtained, together with seveiul 
other compounds, when tho amide is melted with phospboi*ous peuta- 
sulphide. It crystallises from hot water in colourless noodles, melts at 
117—118®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chlorofonn, benzene, 
hot. water, and alkalis. It is slowly convei*ted into the amide when 
boiled with water or alkalis. Ferric chloride in dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions produces a violet coloration, and a brownish-black precipitate is 
formed on heating. Lead acetate, copper sulphate, and silver nitrate 
also px'oduce precipitates in the cold or on wanning; these compounds 
darken in colour with sepai'atiou of the metal. 

Salicylonitirile, OH'06H4’ON, is best prepaa^ed by distilling the 
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thiamide lander reduced pressure; it crystallises in colourless needles, 
melts at 9S®, boils at 195® (180 mm.), and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only sparingly in cold water. 
With ferric chloride, aqueous solutions give a violet coloration, and with 
bromine-water a colourless, crystalline precipitate. The compound 
(m. p. 195®) obtained by Grriraaux Soe. Ghim , 13, 26) by heat¬ 
ing salicylamide with phosphoric anhydride, and also by Ahrens 
(Abstr., 1888, 266) from orthamidophenol by Sandmeyor’s reaction, 
is not saHoylonitrile, although the latter can he obtained by both those 
methods. 

JDihromosaJii'ifltJiiaTmde, 0H*0«H2Br3*CS'NH2, is obtained when the 
thiamide is treated with excess of bromine in dilute alcoholic solution; 
if a solution containing salicylthiamide and salicylamide is gi^adnally 
treated with bromine-water, monobromosalicylthiamide is precipitated 
first, the amide remaining in solution. Dibromosalicylthianiide 
crystallises from alcohol in dark-violet, microscopic needles, melts at 
about 230® with previous softening, and is nstoderately easily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, yielding violet solutions^ 
but is insoluble in water; it dissolves unchanged in alkalis, forming a 
dark-violet solution. In alcoholic solutions, silver nitrate, copper 
sulphate, and lead acetate produce dark-red precipitates. 

Salicevylamidoxime^ OH'* 06 H 4 'O(NH 2 )I!N'OH, prepared by boiling 
the thiamide with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate 
in dilute alcoholic solution, crystallises from water and benzene in thick, 
colourless needles, melts at 98—99°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, acids, and alkalis; in aqueous solutions, ferric 
chlotide produces an intense violet coloration, Fehliug’s solution and 
copper sulphate a greenish precipitate, and silver nitrate, on warming, 
a metallic mirror. The Jiydrochloride, 0il3.sTSi02,JlGl, melts at 175® 
and is very readily soluble in water. The platinoohloridef 

(0,H8NA)9.H2Pt01«, 

forms small, ill-defined crystals, and is readily soluble in water and 
alcohol. The «oJw?»-derivative, CrHcNgOaNaa, is precipitated as a 
colourless, hygroscopic powder when the amidoxime is treated with 
sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution and a large volume of ether tlu*n 
added. The compound C^HTWaOJNfa is obtained in like manner when 
sodium ethoxide (1 mol.) is employed; it is a colourless, orystallino 
substance and is veiy hygroscopic. The copyjsr-compound has the 
composition Ci 4 Hu!N’ 4040 u. 

I)iWotnnmlicenylaniido:e}me, OH*08H2Br2*0(NB[2)-Mr0H, prepared 
from dibromosalicenylthiamide in like manner, crystallises li’oin 
dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 180®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, acids, and alkalis, but more sparingly in 
chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum, and very sparingly in 
water. In alcoholic solutions, copper sulphate produces a gioenish 
precipitate, ferric chloride a reddish-violet coloration; alkaline 
solutions reduce silver nitrate and give a green precipitate with 
Pchling’s solution. The c^er-derivative, ( 07 H 6 N 202 Br 2 )iCu, is 
sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. 

w Balicenylaflmdo3^^ acid^ S 03 H-C 6 H 4 ( 0 H)*C(Sril 8 ):N 0 H, is 
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obtained -wben tbe amidoxime is beatod with concentrated snlphtinc 
acid at abont 160°, it separates from boiling water in colourless 
crystals, does not melt below 260°, and is insoluble in alcohol, etlier, 
chloroform, and benzene, and only very sparingly soluble in cold 
water. The salts of tbe alkalis and alkdine earths are re«'idily 
soluble in water. The hm mm salt, (C-K7Nr2S06)2Ba, separates from 
hot water in colourless, ill-defined OTstals. 

JBcnsnyJsalicPiiylamidoscim e, 0H-0«Hi*C (ITHa) !N OBz, cry^sfallises 
from dilute alcohol in needles, melts at 173°, and is readily solnble in 
ether, alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, sparingly in alkalis, and 
insoluble in water and acids. It gives a reddish-violet coloration 
with feme chloi'idc and a precipitate with hi omine-water. The 
acetyZ-derivative, OH*CflH 4 'C(lIH 3 )!NOAc, crystallises from waim 
water in colourless plates, melts at 117°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, alkalis, and acids, but only spaiingly in chloroform, 
benzene, and water; in dilute alcoholic solutions, fcmic chloiide 
produces a reddish-violet coloration, and bromine-water a colourless 
precipitate. 

Salicenylhens&nylakoi ime, 0 H*C,H 4 -C<?^ 0 P 1 i, prepared by 

boiling the hcnzoyl-derivative for a long time with water or hen ting 
it alone a1 180°, separates from hot dilute alcohol in crystals, melts at 
128°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, 
but insoluble in water. In dilute alcoholic solutions, copper sulphate 
produces a green, bromine-water a colouxdess precipitate, and feme 
ohlonde a violet coloration which quickly disappears. The eflienyl- 
azoxime, C^HsKTiOA, prepared by heating the acetyl-derivative at 126° 
or by boiling it with water or acetic anhydride, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 77°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and alkalis, hut only 
sparingly in water. It gives the usual reactions with ferric chloride, 
copper sulphate, and hi’oraine-water. 

Bihenz(njhalAcmyl(m>ido.v^ 0 Bz‘ 0 eH 4 * 0 (]SrH 2 )!N‘ 0 Bz, is obtained, 
tojotherwith ethyl benzoate, when the amidovime is treated with 
benzoic chloride and sodium elhoxide in alcoholic ethereal solnlion. 
It separates from dilute alcohol in colourless, ill-dofiiied crystals, 
melts at 127°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform, but insoluble in water and acids; it gives a colourless 
precipitate with bromino-uater, and it is decomposed by alkalis. 

N'O 

The corresponding OBz-Cfln 4 *C*<_j^^OPh, can he pre¬ 

pared by boiling the dibonzoyl-derivative with water or by heating it 
above 160°; also by freating salicenylbenzenylazoxime with benzoic 
chloride and sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution. It ciystnllises 
from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 120°, and is readily 
soluble in benzene, ether, and chloroform, but insoluble iu water and 
acids; it is decomposed by warm alkalis, and it gives a colourless 
precipitate with bromine-water. 

OAo’C 6 H 4 ’ 0 (!NH 2 )!]S’OAc, is formed, 
together with the corresponding azoxime, when the amidoxime is 
treated with sodium ethoxide axid acetic chloride in ice-cold ethereal 
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solTition, but it cannot be obtained in a pure state. The aaoxime, 
is best prepared by treating sodosalicenylethenylazoxime 
\^ith acetic chloride in alcoholic ethereal solution. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 74®, and is voi*y 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and light petroleum, but 
only sparingly in water; it gives a colourless precipitate with 
biomine-water, and it is quickly decomposed by alkalis. 

SaUcmylethylamidosdmef OH*C8H4’C(!N’H2)I]SrOEt, is formed, 
tosrether with its ethyl-derivative, when the amidoxime is heated with 
sodium ethoxide and ethyl iodide in alcoholic solution. It is a colourless 
oil, boils at 278® (at 220® under 150 mm.), and is readily soluble in 
acids and alkalis, but insoluble in water, and only sparingly soluble in 
light petroleum. In dilute alcoholic solutions, ferric chloride pro¬ 
duces a violet coloration, and bromine-water a colourless precipitate. 
The etiti/Z-derivative, 0Et‘C6H4*0(hrH2)IN0Et, is a colourless oil, 
boils at 195° (180 mm.), and is readily soluble in acids, but insoluble 
in water and alkalis. 

8ah'ce7iylethylamidoxime chloride^ OH-OeHi'COllNOEt, prepared by 
warming the preceding compound with sodium nitrite in dilute 
hydrochloric acid solution, is a colourless oil, boils at 233—234® (at 
178°under about 20 mm.),and is readily soluble in alkalis,but insoluble 
in water and dilute acids; it gives a reddish-violet coloration with 
ferric chloride and a colourless precipitate with bromine-water. 

e, OH* OeHi’C (N OH) *NH •CO'K’HPh, pre¬ 
pared by triturating the amidoxime with phenylcarbimide, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 119® with de- 
couiposition when heated quickly, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and alkalis, moderately easily in benzene, chloroform, and 
acids, and insoluble in water; it gives the usual reactions with fendc 
chloride and bromine-water. 

Salicenylethylamidoxime and its ethyl-derivative combine with 
phenylthiocarbimide, yielding compounds which are insoluble in 
water and do not crystallise well. SahcenyJamidoxime combiues 
energetically with phenylthiocarbimide forming the thiouramidoximo 
and diphcnylthiocarbamide. 

SaliceriyLurmiidoxime, OH*CaH 4 *C(NOH)*NH*CON’H*, crystallises 
from dilute alcobol in colourless plates, melts at 148° wiA decomposi¬ 
tion, and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, acids, and alkalis, 
moderately easily in chloroform and ether, and sparingly in water; it 
gives a reddish-violet or reddish-brown coloration with ferric chloidde. 

E. S. K. 

Anisenyl-. Salicenylr, and MethylsaUcenyl-amidosime. By 
J. A. MiLLwa (J?er., 22, 2790—2801).—^Auisaldoxime melts at 64°; 
Westenberger (Abstr., 1884, 581) gives 45® as the melting point o£ 
this compound. Anisonitrile melts at 61—62°; Henry (Ber., 2, 667) 
found the melting point to be 56—57®. 

Anuenylamidoa^ne^ OMe*C 6 H 4 *C(NHs)IhrOH, is prepared by heat¬ 
ing anisonitrile for 6—8 hours at about 90® with hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution; the 
yield is 81 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. It ciystallises from 
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■benzene in scales and from hot Wetter in needles, melts at 122—123% 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, acids, and alkalis, 
sparingly in hot benzene and hot water, and almost insoluble in light 
petroleum. The hydrorhlortde^ 09 HioNa 02 ,HCl, is crystalline, melts at 
168® with decomposition, and is soluble in alcohol, bat insoluble in 
ether. The e^%Z-deriTative, C 10 H 14 N 2 O 0 , crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in prisms, melts at 51—52®, and is readily soluble m alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, but insoluble in light petroleum. 
The ocei^yZ-derivative, CwH^KaOj, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
prisms, melts at 106®, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ohloro 
foim, but only sparingly in benzene and ether. The azoxime, 

OMe*Q 6 H 4 *Q^^ ^^OMe, prepared by beating tbe acetyl-derivative 

alone, or with water, or with acetic anhydride, crystallises in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 68 °, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene and chloroform, but more sparingly in light petroleum. 

EthyJideneanisenylamidoxirn^ OMo-CsH^-O^^g^CHMe, is ob- 

ined by dissolving tbe amidoxime in aqueous acetaldehyde; it crys- 

llises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 127 5®, and is 
^adily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum. 

Ethyl aaisenylaMi^oximecarlorylate^ OMe*CBH 4 - 0 (!N*H 8 );NO-OOOBt, 
prepared by treating the amidoxime with ethyl chlorocarbonate in 
cold chloroform solntiou, crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
plates, melts at 119—120% and is readily soluble in alcohol, but more 
sparingly in ether and benzene. 

Amsenylcarhonylamidoxime, OMe'CoHi'O-^^jg^-OO, crystallises 

from dilute alcohol in colourless scales, melts at 208°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but only sparingly in 
benzene and light peti*oleum. 

Benzmjlanisenyhhmidf^ime^ OisHwlTiOj, separates from dilute 
alcohol in crystals, melts at 148®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, but insoluble iu light petroleum. 

Anise}ujlhmsemjliiffOinme^ OMcOBnt’O-^^-g^OPh, prepared by 

heating the preceding compound alone, or with water, or by dissolv-^ 
ing it in conoenti*atcd sulphuric acid, crystallises in colourless plates, 
melts at 102 * 6 , and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and benzene. 

Ambmylprqpenylaaosdme^u-carhoxyKc addf 

0Me*0,H,-0<^g>0-0ja[*-000H, 

is obtained when the amidoxime is melted with succinic anhydride; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 
140—141% and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, 
but only moderately iu benzene, and very spaiingly in light petro^ 
leum. 

Scilicylonitrile (compare Spilker, preceding abstract) can be pre« 

VOL. nvin. I 
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pared by decomposiner acetylsalicjlonitrile (compare Lacb, Abstr, 
1884, lir»4) with alcohol. 

A polyraeride of salicylonitrile is formed in considerable quantities 
when s^icylaldoxime is heated with acetic anhydride. This com¬ 
pound crystallises from boiling nitrobenzene in pale yellow needleb, 
melts at 296—299^^, and is sparingly soluble in boiling chlorofoim, 
benzene, and ether. When melted with potash, it is decomposed into 
salicylic acid and ammonia, and when heated at 200 ® with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, it is decomposed into phenol, ammonia, and car¬ 
bonic anhydride- 

JSthyl salkniylamidoxwLecarboxylafey O 10 H 12 N 3 O 4 , crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 96®. 

8aUcenylpropmylaa(mme-w->carhoxyUc aeid^ 

separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in small, 
well-defined crystals, melts at 116—117°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ethei*, and chloroform, but more sparingly in benzene. 

Methylsalicylonitrile, prepared by treating salicylonitrile with 
sodium etboxide and methyl iodide, boilb at 255—256'', and is volatile 
with steam; Ahrens (Abstr., 1888, 266) gives 265—^266® as the 
boiling point of this compound. 

Mdhyhalicmiylamidoxvnie^ 0 Me' 06 H 4 ‘ 0 (NB[ 2 )I 15 ‘ 0 H, prepared by 
digesting the nitrile with hydroxylamine for a long time, crystallises 
from benzene in needles, melts at 123®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water, but insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

MethyUalicmylhemmylcizoximey OMe* 06 H 4 'C^^^^^CPh, melts at 

117®, and is readily soluble in chloroform, alcohol, ether, and benyeno, 
but insoluble in light petroleum, F. S. K. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Orthocyanobenzyl Cyanide. 
By G. JSiGHELBAUX {Ber,, 22, 2973—2975).— Somo^orthophihalme* 
CH •C/'NH 1 

amidimidoxime^ readily obtaiiiocl 

by keeping an alcoholic solution of orthocyanobenzyl cyanide (1 mol.) 
and hydroxylamine (rather moie than 1 mol.) for several days in a 
place protected from du*ect sun-light; it is then filtered from tho 
crystals which separate, and evapoi’ated down. It crystallises from 
water in long needles (with 2 mols. H 2 O) melting at 95®; the 
anhydrous substance melts at 158°, is very readily soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in ether, chloroform, and benzene, &c. It has tho hauio 
percentage composition as orthocyanopheuylothenylamidoximo, but 
cannot be an amidoxime, as it has only basic properties, and thus 
resembles the compound obtained by Beidermaun from trira(4hyleuo 
dioyanide and hydroxylamine (this vol., p. 126;. The hydrochloude^ 
OoHoNsOjHCl, crystallises in small, lustrous, yellow crystnls, is 
sparingly soluble in water, almost insoluble in alcohol. The jpic/a/c, 
09 H 2 N 20 , 06 H 8 N 307 , forms reddish-yellow needles rathci* more roadily 
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soluble in alcohol than in water, and explodes slightly wberi the dry 
substance is heated. When the base is dissolved in dilute h>dio- 
chloric acid and treated with sodium nitrite, homo-orthophtbalic 
acid is formed. N. H. M. 

Isophthalenediamidoxiine. By G. Goldberg (JBer., 22, 2976— 
2977).—^Metadicyanobonzcne is prepared by distilling^ an intimate 
mixture (16 to 20 gi*ams) of potassium benzenemetadisulphouate 
with pure potassium cyanide under diminished pi’essure. It is first 
resublimed and then crystallised from alcohol, from which it 
sepai’ates in slender needles melting at 168—169®. 

/fiop?ir<Aa?e»iedtflW}ivfoajme, 06H4[0(lTH2):]Sr‘0H]2 [= 1:3], is formed 
when metadicyanobenzene (1 mol.), dissolved in benzene, is digested 
with hydroxylamine (rather more than 2 mols.) in closed flasks at 90®. 
It crystallises from alcohol in colourless piusms, melts at 193® with 
decomposition, dissolves readily in hot water and alcohol, sparingly 
iu ether, and shows the characteristic properties of the amidoximep. 
The crystals contain water of crystallibation (probably ^ mol.), which 
they lose when exposed to air. The hydrochloride is crystalline. 

K H. M. 

Homoterephthalenediajoaidozime asnd its Derivatives. By 
E. Rosenthal {Ber,, 22, 2977—2984).— Homoterephthalfniediamid- 
oxime, OH-N:0(NH2)-C«H4-CH2-0(NH2)N-OH [= 4 : 1], prepared by 
keeping a mixture of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (3 mols ) with 
the necessary amount of sodium carbonate and pai*acyanobenzyl 
cyanide dissolved in alcohol for some days in a closed flask, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in microscopic prisms, melts at 192® with decom¬ 
position, is rather readily soluble in methyl alcohol and acetone, very 
sparingly in ethyl and amyl alcohols, and is insoluble in ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum. It shows all the characteristic 
reactions of the amidoximes. The hjdrochlonde, OoHulSriOsj^HCI, 
dissolves very readily in water, but is not hygroscopic, and is also 
soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic aci<L The ddacetyUdenraivoe^ 
OiiH|oN 404 , crystallises in groups of needles, melts at 161*5—162', is 
soluble in hot watex*, alcohol, ether, and benzene, and iu acids, but 
not in alcohol; when boiled with water for Bf>mo hours, it is 
qoantiiativoly converted into komoierepMhdetbedvisoximedktJtmyl, 

0Me<J^C-0,H*-CH,-O^§>0Me. Tho latter melts at 

is soluble in bot water, methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, ether, and 
benzene, and is insoluble m mineral acids. The dlhenzoyl-covii- 
pound, OsiHaoN^iOi, crystallises from hot methyl alcohol, melts at 184®, 
dissolves in acetone, ethyl acetate, amyl alcohol, and in acids, very 
sparingly in ethyl alcohol, and is insoluble iu water, benzene, and 
ether. When heated at 160® for four hours, it is converted into 
homoteri^Jdhahmdiuzoxime dihenzemjl, G23Hi6]Sr40a. This forms long, 
white, matted needles, melts at 179*6®, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzene. 

0]S'*CeH4*0Hi-0(NB[2):N*0E, 
prepared by the action of hydroxylamine (1 mol.) on paracyano- 
benzyl cyanide (1 mol.), melts at 168®. It is converted by nitrous 

I 2 
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acid into paracyanophenjlacetamide (m. p , 196®, Mellinglioff, Innug, 
Di^. Berlin, 1889). The henzoyl-ilerhative^ 

on-C6H4*cHo-C(nh,):n'-obz, 

forms small, white needles, melts at 171 5—172®, dissolves in metli\l 
and ethyl alcohols, and glacial acetic acid, less readily in benzene and 
chloroform; it is also cSssolved by acids. When heated with water 
for six bonrs, it is converted into ^ara^annphfinyletheyiylaaoxiiue-- 

Unsenyl, 0If-Caii-CH,-C«^2>CPli, which melts at 105°, and is 

soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform- H. M. 

Hydrazines, By M. Prbunt) (Ber., 22, 2727)—^The author 
replies to the statements of Willgerodt (this voL, p. 40). 

Orthonitrophenylhydrazme. By A. Bischlbr (Ber., 22, 
2801—2809; compare Abstr., 1889, 601).—Ortlionitrophenylhydr- 
azine, N 02 *C 6 B!i*iT 2 Ha, is best prepared by dissolving orthonitranilino 
(10 grams) in warm, concentrated hydrochloiic acid (100 gi-ams), 
adding to the well cooled solution an aqueous solution (35 grams) of 
sodium nitrite (5 grams), and keeping the mixture at the ordinaiy 
tempera ure, with frequent stirring until the ciystah of the 
nitraniline hydrochloride have disappeared; a solution of stannous 
chloride (32 grams) in concentrated hydrochloric acid (32 grams) is 
l^n gradually added, care being taken that the temperature does not 
rise much above 0®, and tbe stannochlonde which separates from the 
solution is recrystallised from hot water. The hydrochlmidr, 
C 0 H 7 l^ 3 Oi,HOl, obtained by decomposing the stannochlonde with 
hydrogen sulphide, crystallises in small, yellow plates or in long, 
slender needles, is readily soluble in warm alcohol and warm water, 
but only sparingly in the cold solvents, and is in&olnblo in ether, 
benzene, and concentrated hydrochloric acid; it induces Fehling's 
solution in the cold, but ammoniacal silver nitiate solution only on 
warming. The yield of this salt is about 75 per cent, of the 
tbeouetical quantity. The free base is obtained by treating a hot 
aqueous solution of the hydrochloride with sodium a(*eiate; It 
crystallises from benzene in long, cinnabaa*-red needles, melts at 90®, 
and is readily soluble in warm alcohol, benzene, and hot waiei*, but 
only spai'ingly in ether and light petroleum. The mlphah, 
( 0 eH 7 Ni 02 ) 2 ,H 2 S 04 , oiystallises in small, pinkish needles, and is 
readily soluble in hot alcohol, warm water, and dilute sulphuric aiu'd, 
but insoluble in ether and benzene. 

BemylideneoriJhonitropJieiiylhydmeine, KOrOeHi'NH-NlOHPh, s(*]>a- 
rates as a reddish-brown precipitate when benzaldehyde is added to 
an alcoholic solution of the hydrazine; it oiystallises from boiling 
benzene in dark-red plates, melts at 186—^187®, and is modemtelv 
easily soluble in hot benzene, but very sparingly in hot alcohol and 
ether, and insoluble in water. The/oi my ^-derivative, 

NOa-OeH^-NH-lirH-OHO, 

separates in long, pale yellow needles when the hydrochloride is 
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heated at 100® with sodium formate aod formic acid for about an 
hour; it crystallises from alcohol, melts at l?7®, and is readib soluble 
in hot water and boiling alcohol, but only bparingly in ether and 
benzene. Solutions of the formyl-, acetyl-, and benzoyl-derivatives 
give a red or bluish-violet coloi*ation with alkalis. The aceti/Ude\i\ i- 
tive, NOi^CsHi-NH-NHAc, prepared by heating the hydrochloride of 
the hydrazine with sodium acetate and glacial acetic acid, ciystallises 
from alcohol in lemon-yellow needles, melts at 140—141 , and is 
readily soluble in hot benzene, alcohol, and water. The didcpfyl- 
derivative, NOa'CeHi^lTAc-NHAc, prepared by heating the hydio- 
chloride with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in reddish prisms, melts at 57—58®, and is readily 
soluble in hot water, benzene, alcohol, and cold glacial acetic acid, 
but only sparingly in hot ether. The henzoyl-dexivsktive, 

NO/CaHi-NH-NHEz,, 

crystallises fixim alcohol in pale-yellow needles, melts at 166®, and is 
readily soluble in ether, benzene, and hot alcohol, but insoluble in 
water. The o,raZt/Z-derivativey Ci02(N2H2*06H4*N02)«, prepared by 
heating the hydi-azine with ethyl oxalate, crystallises from hot andme 
and nitrobenzene in small, yellow needles, and is only sparingly 
soluble in most ordinary solvents. 

orPhenotriazine^ \ is obtained, together with dihydro- 

phenotriazine and orthophenylenediamine, when orthoniirophenyl- 
hydrazine is reduced with sodium amalgam in dilute acetic acid 
solution, care being taken that the tempei^ture does not rise much, 
above 30®. The solution is decanted fx’om the mercury, evapoiated at 
a moderate tempemtui e, the residue dissolved in water, and mixed 
with excess of soda; it is then treated with potassium feriic;yauide 
in the cold until the violet colour changes ic yellowish-rod, mixed 
with a latge volume of concentrated soda, and extracted three or 
four times with ether. When the ciude product is fiactionated, it is 
aepai*ated into a poriiou boiling at 235—245°, and a portion boiling 
atlove 300° which consists of plienyleilienylamidme. 

Plienotriazino crystallises fi*om btnzene in deep-yollow needles, melts 
at 65—66°, boils at 235—240®, and is volatile with steam. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, warm ether, and warm water, hut 
it separates from thea({ucouH solution on adding conceiitmted alkalis; 
it has a peculiar alkuloid-hke odour, and is a feeble base, the salts 
being readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

»-^Phetumetliylfiiazim, formed, together with the 

dihydro-derivative, acetamide, acetamidophenylhydrazine, and phenyl- 
enediamine when acetyluitrophonylhydrazine is reduced with sodium 
amalgam in acetic acid solution; the solution is filtered from sinall 
quantities of acetylamidopheuylhydrazine, and the triazlne is isolated 
as described above. It melts at 88—90®, boils at 250—^255® with 
slight decomposition, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
and moderately easily in cold water, but only sparingly in light 
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ppfcpoleum; its alkaline solutions oxidise quickly on exposure to tke 
air 

Orfhticeiylamido2)heny21iytlrash&t NH/CeHi'NH’lSrHAc (see above), 
ci'T&talli&eb from beniene in colourless needles, and melts at 162°. 

F. S. K". 

MetaaoLitrophenylliydraziiie and Parabromorthonitroplienyl- 
hydrazine- By A. Bisghleb and S. Brodsxy (Ber., 22, 2809—2818). 
— Mefanitroplienylhi/drasme liydrooldvride, h[ 0 **C 6 H 4 'N 2 Hj,HCl, is 
prepared from metanitraniline exactly as described in the case of the 
coii*esponding ortho-compound (compare preceding abstract). The 
;^ield is 50—60 per cent, of the tbeoreticaL It crystallises in yel¬ 
lowish plates, and is readily soluble in warm alcohol and water, but 
ool} sparingly in warm, concentrated hydrochloric acid; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution in the cold, and ammouiacal silver nitrate and 
pidtime chloride on warming. The free lase^ crystal¬ 

lises from alcohol in slender, yellow needles, melts at 93°, and is 
readily soluble in glacial acetic add, chloroform, warm benzene, and 
alcohol, but only sparingly in boiling water. The sulphate^ 
(CGH 7 ]Sra 0 «)a,H 2 S 04 , separates from hot water in yellow crystals, and 
is readily soluble in bot water and glacial acetic acid, bnt only spar¬ 
ingly in boiling alcohol, and insoluble in ether and benzene. The 
uccfyZ-derivativc, NOa*CflH 4 *ITH*NHAc, crystallises in golden plates, 
melts at 146°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic 
acid, and boiling watery but only moderately ea^y in benzene. The 
dAace^yZ-derivatiTe, N 02 * 0 eH 4 *NA(rNHAc, forms brownish plates, molts 
at 150°, and is readily soluble in the ordinary solvents. The benzoyl- 
derivative, N 02 ‘C 6 H 4 'NH*NHBz, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
yellow, prismatic needles, melts at 161°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and hot benzene, but insoluble in 
water. The d^ftenzoyJ-derivative, lSr02'06H4’JN[Bz'!N'HBz, crystallihcs 
fium acetic acid in yellow plates, melts at 153°, and is readily soluble 
in bot alcohol and benzene, but insoluble in water. 

u-Acpfyl-li-lenssoylmefaiiitropJi enylh/ydrazine, hf O/OJB^'NBz-ITH Ac, 
piepared by heating the acetyl-derivative with benzoic anhydride at 
lOO", separates from enmene in crystalline aggregates, melts at 137°, 
and is readily soluble in aloobol and glacial acetic acid, but insoluble 
in benzene. 

a--BpnsoyUfi^a(yifyJmefamtropJtenylhydraffi7bei N04*08n4*rrA(**JN‘irUz, 
obtained by heating the benaoyl-derivative with acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate, separates fwm cumene in yellowish, cr;ystallino aggi*e- 
^tes, melts at 147°, and sublimes at 100° in small, nidesconi jicedles; 
it is readily soluble in boiling benzene, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, 
and more readily m hot cumene than the preceding compound. 

Mhylideriemetamtroph&iiylhydf-asinp, K 02 'C«H 4 *SrH*N:OHMo, pre¬ 
pared by warming the hydrazine with acetaldehyde, separates from 
alcohol in yellow crystals, melts at 98°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, benzene, and ether, but only sparingly in hot water. 

Benzylidenemetaniirnphpnylhydrazwe, WO/OsHrNH'N'CHPh, ciys^ 
tallises from boiling alcohol in small, carmme-ied needles, melts at 
117—118°, and is sj^ringly soluble in hot alcohol, but readily in ether, 
hot glacial acetic acid, aud benzene* 
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Acptomnitroplienylhydrazme, jN’O2‘C6H4*NE['N’.0Me2, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in dark-rod needles, melts at 112®, and is reidily 
soluble in warm alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but 
only spaiingly in hot water. 

Aoetqpheiu)netdtrophenylhydrnzine^ N02*C6H4'!N‘B[*N!0MePh, crystal¬ 
lises from benzene, melts at 160®, and is only sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol, but more readily in benzene and ether. 

Bensllmetanitroplienylhyd^aaim rrystalbses from benzene in small, 
orange-yellow needles, melts at 158®, and is reatlily soluble in warm 
benzene, but only sparingly in hot alcohol and ether. 

Metimitropkenyliziriediliydroxytartaric add separates in crystals 
when sodium dibydi-oxytartrate (1 mol.) is treated with hydrochloric 
acid (1 mol.) and nifropheuylhydrazine hydrochloride in aqueous 
solution; it melts at 175® with decomposition. MdanifrodiphenyU 
iaiihedihydroxytartai^ic acid, pi'epared in like manner but employing 
2 mols. of the hjdrazine, is a yellow, micro-crystalline powder, 
melting at about 200®, The last two compounds are only sparingly 
soluble m hot water, alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 

The compound, NOa'O<,H4-NH“lSr!OM.e*CJi2*0OOKt, is formed when 
the hydrazine is treated with ethyl acetoacetate in alcoholic solution; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish-red plates, melts at 117®, 
and is spaiuugly soluble in hot water, but readily in other warm 
solvents. 

MetanifrodipheivyUhioseTniGarhazide, NO/0«H4*NH*irJB[‘0S*NHPh, 
prepai'ed by wanning the hydrazine (1 mol.) with phenylthiocarb- 
imide (1 moL) in aJcoholic solution, is a dkrk-yellow, ciyrstalline 
compound, melts at 146—147", and is readily soluble in hot alcohol, 
but only sparingly in benzene and glacial acetic acid. 

Bituseiylmmdophenylkyclrajzine, hi tlAo'CoHrNH'NHAc. is obtained 
when acetylnitropheuylh^ drazine is reduced with sodium amalgam in 
acid alcoholic solution, and the cnide product boiled with glacial 
acetic acid; it crystallises from acetic acid in small, dark-yellow 
needles, melting at loO—151®. 

Attempts to prepare paiM.uitrophenylhydrazine were unsuccessful. 

Barahromorthoidtrophenylhydrazwey NOrOnHaBrNiHa, prepared by 
the method described in the case of cHhonitropheu^lliydrazine (com¬ 
pare preceding abstract), soptuutes troin benzene in dark-rod crystals, 
melts at 160®, and is rotidily soluble iu alcoliol, ether, hot glacial 
acetic acid, and bonzeno, but only sparingly in hot water; it x^uces 
silver and platinum salts. The hyiiroehhmde^ OoHeBrNj() 2 ,HOl, orys- 
taHises fi'oin water iu small, yeiiowish-red needles. The $uipkate^ 
is a reddish, microcrystalliue powder, spariugly 
soluble in cold alcohol and benzene, but readily m hot alcohol, water, 
and glacial acetic acid. The /ormyZ-derivative, 

NOatOeHaBl-NH-iJiH-OHO, 

crystallises fi'om alcohol iu slender, pale yellow needles, melts at 
191®, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene. The acetyl^ 
derivative, NOi’OsHjBr-ini'NHAc, crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in small, lomon-yellow needles, and is readily soluble in hot 
benzene, glacial acetic acid, and alcohol, but only sparingly in the 
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cold solvents. The iew^foyZ-derivafeive, NOj'CeHiBr'NH'lNlTBz, ciys- 
tallises from alcohol in large, yellow plates, melts at 185°, and is 
readily solnble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only sparingly 
in the cold solvents. The he 9 taylideHe-^eTiyBX.iYef 

FOi-OfiHaBrNH-N'.CHPh, 


crystallises from alcohol in red needles, melting at 207°.^ The aceto- 
phemme-deTiv&bive, TT02*C6HsBr*13’H*NlCMePh, crystallises in red 
needles and melts at 148°. 

J^aTahrtymyrtluymtTody^^ 


NOrO«HsBrNH-NH-OS-3SrHPh, 


is a yellow, microcrystalline compound, melts at about 160—164°, and 
is readily solnble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but only 
sparingly in ether and benzene. 

Parahrom-a-jpAe9mt}*ieu:me, CeHaBr-^^ is formed when formyl- 


parabromorthonitrophenylhydrazine is reduced with sodium amalgam 
and glacial acetic acid in well-cooled alcoholic solution; the solution 
is evapomted, the residue dissolved in water, treated with potassium 
ferricyanide, and the filtered solution mixed with excess of alkali. 
It crystallises from boiling water in slender, yellow needles, and is 
readily solnble in hot water and other ordinary solvents, but insoluble 
in alkalis. 


H-CMe 

Para6rom-a-pAenome/%ZZnazMie, CsHaBrc^X M , prepared from 


the acetyl-derivative of the hydrazine in like manner, crystallisos from 
water in golden plates, melts at 115°, and is readily soluble in ethor, 
benzene, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, hnt only sparingly in cold 
water. F. S. K. 


Formation of Plienylhydrazides. By B. Fischer and F. Pass- 
jiORB (Per,, 22, 2728--2736).—^The hydroxy-acids of tho sugjir- 
group combine very i^dily with phenylhydrazine in aqueous solu¬ 
tion, yielding ciystaJline hydrazides, which are only sparingly soluble 
in cold water, can be easily puaified. and are readily roconvertod into 
the acid when boiled with baryta. The hydrazides ai’O prepared by 
treating a moderately dilate (about 10 per cent.) solution of tho tund 
or lactone with a fair excess of phenylhydrazine and an equal 
quantity of 50 per cent, acetic acid, heating the mixture for fi'ora 
80 minutes to two hours on the water-bath; the product sometimes 
crystallises from the hot solution, but generally the separation occurs 
only on cooling. 

The hydrazides of the monobasic hydroxy-acids are all modeiately 
easily soluble in hot water, but the double hydrazides of the polybasic 
acids are only sparingly soluble. 

If the solution contains free mineral acids, it must previously be 
neutralised^ with soda or sodium carbonate, and if latge quantitios of 
hydrochloric, hydrobromic, or sulphuric acid are present, tho acid is 
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best removed with lead acetate, or baryti, otherwise rather spaiiugljr 
soluble salts are formed; if the solution contains sugar, the o&azone, 
which is also formed in the reaction, can generally be separated from 
the hydrazide by crystallisation from hot water. 

The hydrazides are, as a rule, easily obtained in a pure condition, 
and may serve as a means of determining the formula of the acid, but 
they resemble each other so closely in physical properties that they 
cannot be suitably employed for purposes of identification. Tlie 
hydrazides of gluconic acid, galactonic acid, and arabinosecarhoxylic 
acid, for example, cannot he distinguished with certainty; in such 
cases it is necessary to reconvert the hydrazide into the acid. !Por 
this purpose the hydrazide is boiled for half-an-hour with 10 per 
cent, baryta-water (30 vols ), the phenylhydrazine is extracted with 
ether, and the residual solution, together with any precipitate which 
has been produced, is heated to boiling, and the barium pi*ecipitated 
with the requisite quantity of sulphuric acid; on evaporation, the 
filtered solution yields the free acid or lactone. 

All the monobasic acids of the sugar-group, under the conditions 
described above, give crystalline hydrazides which are sparingly 
soluble in cold, but moderately easily in hot water. Under the fr.ame 
conditions, saccharic acid, mucic acid, and merasaccharic acid yield 
hydrazides which ai*e almost insoluble. Qlycollic, lactic, and glyceric 
acids gave negative results, and the limit of the difference in beha¬ 
viour probably lies between erythroglucic acid and arabonio acid, 
^formic acid, succinic acid, malic acid, tartaiic acid, and many 
aromatic acids, for example cinnamic acid and gallic acid, yield 
bydi*azides under the conditions described above, but malonic acid 
forms only an acid hydrazide. The I'eadiue^-s with which the hydr¬ 
azide formation takes place is evidently dependent on the electro¬ 
negative character of the acid; if the latter reaches a certain limit, 
the hydrazide formation takes place in dilute aqueous solution at 
temperatures below 100®, but, if the acid is less negative in cha- 
meter, the temperature must be raised; in such cases the presence 
of water does not affect the reaction. If, for example, a dilute 
aqueous solution of phenylhydnizine acotato is heated for seveml 
hours at 130®, a considerable quantity of acetylphenylUydrazino sepa¬ 
rates from the solution on cooling. Benzoic acid, glyceric acid, and 
lactic acid are converted into the oorrcspoiiding hydi'azides under the 
same conditions, but the pi^oducta do not ciystallise readily. At 
•high tempemtures, the yield is not quantitative, as the hyih*azide is 
partially decomposed by tho water. 

The hydrazides* can be readily distinguished fi*om the hydrazones, 
as they all give a leddish-violet coloration with concentrated 
sulphuric acid and a drop of ferric chloride, a reaction first observed 
by Btilow (Abfetr., 1887, 138); they are, moi*eover, readily decom¬ 
posed by alkalis and baryta. They are all colourless, and genemlly 
melt, not quite csonstantly, with considerable evolution of gas. 

OljicoyviQ add phmiylhy^asside, CeHuOe'lSrsHjPh, can he prepared by 
heating gluconic acid (1 pari) on the water-bath for 45 minutes 
with water (10 parts), phenylhydrazine (I part), and 60 per cent, 
acetic acid (1 part); it sepamtes from the cold solntioii in crystals, 
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and if the mother liquoins are heated a^ain for three hours, a further 
crop of crystals is obtained. The total yield ib 81 per cent, of tlie 
theoretical. It crystallises in small prisms, softens at about 105®, 
and melts completelv at 200° with decomposition. It is almost 
insoluble in ether, and only very sparingly soluble in cold water and 
hot alcohol, but readily in hot water. It can be easily converted into 
crystalline calcium gluconate by boiling it with baiyta as described 
above, and treating the acid with calcium carbonate; the yield is 
85 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Galactonic add pheiiylliydrazifle, OJBEnOe'K'aHiPh, can he obtained 
in like manner from crude galactonic acid; it crystallises in plates, 
melts at 200—205° when quickly heated, and is moderately easily 
soluble in hot water, but only sparingly in cold water and hot 
alcohol. 

AmhinosecarboteyJic add ^henylkydradde^ C 8 HuO(,*N 2 H 9 Ph, prepared 
from the free acid or the lactone in like manner, melts at 214—216° 
with decomposition, and resembles the preceding compound. 

Bexirosecarbaxylic add phetiylhydrazide, CiHiaOi'N^HaPh, obtained 
from the lactoue, crystallises in prisms, molts and is slowly decom¬ 
posed at 171—172®, and is readily soluble in hot water, but much 
more sparingly in alcohol. 

Mannosecarboxylic add p//e»iyZAydm«£de,C 7 Hi 307 *!N’ 2 HsPh, crystallises 
from hot water in small prisms; when quickly heated, it melts at 
220—22 i° with decomposition, and is more spjuingly soluble than 
the other hydrazides. 

Jihamnouecarbojrylic acid pbrnylkydrazide, C 7 Hi 80 e*N’ 3 HsPh, crystal¬ 
lises from liot water in small, hexagonal plates, melting at 210® with 
decomposition. 

BvLcchannin addpheiiylhydrazide, 0 «Hii 05 ‘N 2 H>Ph, prepare^ from thes 
lactone, crystallises from hot alcohol in very slendex' needles, molts at 
164—165° with decomposition, and is much more readily soluble iu 
water and alcohol than the preceding compounds. 

Fonnio acid seems to be the only fatty atid which forms a hydi*- 
azidc in aqueous solution, but even in this case the n^aclion does not 
take placo quantitatively, as it is accompanied by a slight evolution of 
gas. 

The hydrazides of succinic acid, malic acid, aud tartaric acid arc 
formed at 100° in 10 per cent, aqueous solution, but the reactions take 
place only slowly. 

Succinylphenylhydrazme melts at 217—218'*; Freund aud (iold- 
smith give 208—209° as the melting point. Malic acid diphonyi- 
liydrazide melts, not quite constantly, at 220—22;l° with dwsoniposi¬ 
tion; Billow found the melting point to be 216®. Tartaric acid 
diphenylhydrazide melts at about 240° when quickly heated, whereas 
Billow gives 226° as its melting point. 

Allyltncarboxylic acid and citric acid yield sparingly soluble hydi'a- 
zides under the conditions described above. 

The phenylhydrazine salt of phenylhydrazideraalonic acid separates 
in crystals when malonic acid (I part) is heated with phenyl hydra¬ 
zine (3 p-irts), dilute acetic acid (3 parts), and water (10 parts) for 
two hours on the water-bath; it separates from hob alcohol or hot 
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watei in cry‘?tals, melts at 141—143“ with decomposition, and has the 
compobition CisHisNiOj. 

Miilonio acid ^jhfwjlhyJrazide, OOOH*CH 2 'CO*]Sr 2 H 2 Ph, is obtained 
when the mother liqaors from the preceding compound are acidified 
with sulphuric acid and extracted with ether. It crystallises in 
colourless needles, melting at 164* with decomposition, is moderately 
soluble in water, and gives the hydrazide reaction; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution when warmed therewith, and has a strongly acid 
reaction, 

00 

MalonylpJienyllvydrazine^ 0 H 2 <QQ>N 2 HPh, is formed, together 

with water and phenylhydrazine, when the phenylhydrazine salt of 
the preceding compound is heated at 200* for 16 minntes; it crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in slender, colourless needles, melts at 128°, and 
is readily solahle in alcohol. 

Neither benzoic acid norphenylhydroxyacetic acid yields a hydrazide 
when heated with phenylhydrazine in 10 per cent, aqueous solution; 
cinnamic acid, on the other hand, forms the hydrazide previously 
debcribed by Knon* (Abstr., 1887, 665), but the yield is not par¬ 
ticularly good. 

Gallic acid phenylhydmsdde^ CiJSlpNiOi, crystallises from hot 
water in long prisms, melts at about lb7* with decomposition, and is 
moderately easily soluble in alcohol and hot water. 

Gbitfouie acid anilide^ OaHnOb-NHPh, px*eparcd by heating gluconic 
acid (6 grams) for tour hours at 100* with aniline (6 gmmH), water 
(50 grams), and acetic acid suflBoient for solution, separates from 
alcohol in crystals, melts at 171®, and is readily toluble in cold 
water. 

The formation of the anilides does not take place as readily as 
that of the hydi^azidcs, and the products are much more readily 
soluble in water. F. S, K. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on a-Fydroxy-acids and their 
Ethyl Salts. By A. IIkjssbrt and W. Kayhkr (ftcr., 22, 2924— 
2029).—The authors have obtained pbonylhydiiizidoprapionio acid 
(Abstr-, 1884, 1152) by the action of phenylhydmine on ethyl 
liwsiate, and hydrolysis oi the ether fonnod. When equal molo- 
cular proportions of phenylhydrazine and of-hydroxybutyric acid ai*e 
heated together at 150—160®, fsf^iitlaphtmi/lhydrazido-et-hydroxylmiym 
acid, CioH«N20a, is formed. This oomi)onud is easily solnble in 
alcohol, sparingly in ether, orjrstallises in needles, and melts at 
151—162°. It dissolves in boiling acids and alkalis, but is ropns* 
cipitated unchanged on cooling. When dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gives a violet-red colomtion. Boiling alkalis do not 
decompose it, and it is very stable towards rednoing agents; it is 
decomposed by boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid, but besides 
phenol no decomposition-products could be isolated. These chai^c- 
torisbics seem to show that this compound is not a normal hydrazide. 
With sulphuric acid and potassium nitrite, nUrosopsmdohydi'azidn--x- 
Jiydros^bniync acid, OioHi^apa is formed. 

’ This is sparingly soluble iu water, easily so in aqueous alkalis and 
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acids; it melts at 96—^98®, and is very unstable. Acetic anhydride 
is without action on the paeudohydrazide, whilst conccntr.ited 
sulphuric acid and phosphoric chloride and oxychloride yield resinous 
products. 

Mandelic acid yields with phenylhydrazine a pseudophenylhydr- 
azidomandelic aeid^ O 14 H 14 N 2 O 3 , analogous to the butyric compound. 
It crystallises from alcohol in long, white needles, and melts 
at isr. 

With lactic acid, only phenylhydrazine lactate was formed. 

L. T. T. 

Acetylenedicarboxylates and Phenylhyirazine. By E. 
Buchner (Ber., 22, 2929—2932).—When phenylhydrazine is added 
to an ethereal solution of methyl acetylenedicarboxylate, methyl 
oicalaoetate phenylhydrazmie^ !N’EPh-NrO(OOOMe)*OBti*OOOMe, is 
formed. It is easily soluble in boiling alcohol, sparingly soluble 
in ether, crystallises in colourless, glistening scales, and melts at 
118®. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it to a reddish-yellow solution, 
which gives a violet-red coloration with ferric chloride or a soluble 
dichromate. When heated with alkalis or dilute acids, it yields the 
acid CioHsN^iOi, obtained by Wiblicenus (Abstr,, 1887, 235) from the 
corresponding ethyl-derivative. The latter acid is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, and forms stable salts. It is probably yTnzohne* 
carboxylic add* L. T. T. 

Weselsky’s Besorcinol Dyes. By R. Kietzki, A. Dictzb, and 
H. MiGKLER (Ber., 22, 3020—3038).—^Resazuiin (Weselsky’s diazo*. 
resorcinol), is obtained, together with i*es>ruliii (diuzo- 

resorufin) Ijy Weselsky and Benedikt’s method {MonatsL, 1. 889), and 
can be puntied by means of the sodium salts. It oryslallises from 
glacial acetic acid in small, greenish prisms, which do not melt with¬ 
out decomposition. The sodium baU, CjiHRNOjNa, ciystalHses in 
green, lustrous needles rather readily soluble in water, sparingly 
in aqueous sodium carbonate and sodium chlonile. In thin layers i he 
solution is almost pui*e blue and shows, especially in prehence of a 
little alcohol, a splendid, bi ick-i'ed fluoi’cscence. The bar mm Halt forms 
brownish, sparingly soluble needles; the siloer salt is a voluminous, 
fhiky precipitate. The e/i^yZ-derivative crystallises in long, dark-red 
needles melting at 215®. The uce/yZ-dorivativo, OwHaNOAe, pi epa hmI 
by heating a mixture of sodium resazurin and sodium acetalc ((lt*y ) 
with acetic anhydidde (12—15 parts), oiystalHses from al<;ohol in 
long, ruby-coloured needles melting at 222 ®; when heated wilk 
sodium carbonate, bine I’esazuihi is formed. TetiMbromoreHazunn, 
0 iiHiBr 4 N ‘04 (Weselsky and Benedikt’s “ non-fiuorescent blue ”) was 
prepared by brominating resazurin; the sodium salt, OuHiBi^NOiNa 
H- 2 H 2 O, crystallises from hot, dilute alcohol in lusti*ons, grec^ri 
needles. When the bromo-derivative is reduced, teti*abx’omor(*sorufiu 
is formed, as observed by Weselsky and Benedikt; the potiissium salt 
has the formula they ascribed to it, 0 i 2 H 2 Br 4 N 04 K -f- 2 H 2 O. 

The substance obtained by the action of acetic chloride on rosazurin, 
to which. Brunner and Kh-ainer ascribed the formula, OialiaOliNOj 
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(Absir., 1884, IBSS), crystallises in golden plates, and seems to be a 
mixture. 

Eesorufin, O 12 H 7 NO 3 , was obtained from tbe mother liquors from 
the preparation of resaznrin, and also by heating tbe latter with 
hydrogen sodium sulphite solnlion. It crystallises in small, brown 
needles. The potassimn salt forms small, brownish plates, extremely 
soluble in water; the ethyl salt. Ci^HtNO^Et, crystallises in orange-red 
needles melting at 225*. The acetyl-compound crystallises in long 
needles, melts at 223°, and has tbe formula given to it by Weselsky 
and Benedikt. Tetrabromoresorufin (“fluorescent blue”) was pre¬ 
pared in a manner similar to tetrabromoiesazurin; the sotlitm salt^ 
Ci 2 H 2 Br 4 N 03 ]Nra + 2 H 3 O, crystallises in splendid, lustrous, green 
needles. 

Hydroresorufin, the compound obtained by the action of zinc 
chloride on resorufin or on resazuiin, has the formula It 

crystallises in nearly colourless, wide needles, which soon become 
green when exposed to air. The iriacetyUeompovnd^ 
forms long, colourless, lustrous needles, melts at 216°, and is nearly 
insoluble in water, spanngly soluble in hot alcohol, and very soluble 
in hot glacial acetic acid. The molecular weight of the acetyl- 
derivative was determined by Eaoult’s method. When hydroresor- 
ufln is distilled with zinc-dust, diphenylamine is foimed. 

The paper concludes with remarks on the constitution of resorufin 
and resazurin. ST. H. M. 

Dyes of the Benzem Group. By K. Hbpmank and H. Rev (Ber., 
22, 3001—3004).— Teframethylrosamvue^ OjJEl 2 jN’ 2 (OH)» (?), is pre- 
pai'ed by the action of henzotrichloiido (1 mol.) on dimethylmetamido- 
phenol (2 raols.) at 60—60°, using sand or benzene as a diluent to 
keep ("’own the temperature; the reaction is completed by heating at 
60° on a water bath. The product is steam-distilled, exti’acted with 
boiling w'ater containing hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with 
sodium chloride. It is purified by dissolving in water, partially pre¬ 
cipitating with sodium carbonate, filtering, and precipitating with 
sodium cjirbonate or ammonia. The hidroolilorith^ Ci 9 HiiMe 4 Na 001 , 
forms black-red needles with steel-blue reflection; tho plaUmchloruh 
is a dark rod precipitate soluble in w*ator; the oxalate and m>a/«form 
dark green and steel-blue needles respectively. Tho aqueous solutions 
of the salts have a splendid bluish-red colour with yellowish-red 
fluorescence. The solution in sulphuric acid is orange-yellow, tbe 
colour being changed to red by tbe addition of water. Silk and w*ool 
are coloured ro«e-colour to dark-red by a slightly acid bath of tbe 
dye. The colour on silk and jute shows a yellowish-red fluorescence, 
which is increased by sulphuric acid. 

The rosamixies are decolorised by zinc-dust in acid and alkaline 
solutions. Addition of soda does uot pi^duce an immediate precipi¬ 
tate in solutions of the dyes; a sodium salt seems to be formed. The 
alkaline solutions dye unmordanted wool an intense rose-colour, or 
even deep-red, but the colour is removed by boiling soap solution, or 
by prolonged boiling with water. 

TetrdhyUosamim was also prepared from diethylmetamidophenol 
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and benzohicliloride. The salts produce a bluer colour than those of 
the methyl-derivatives. 

JDiphenylrosamine, from metahydroxydiphenylamine, is a violet dye, 
readily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in water. If. H. M. 

Action of Ohlorocarbonylamide (Urea Chloride) on Aro¬ 
matic Hydrocarbons in the Presence of Alxunininm Chloride. 
By E. P. Harris {Glim, Gentr., 1889; ii. 285—286)—The following 
compounds are obtained by gently warming chlorocarbonylamide with 
the corresponding hydrocarbons and finely-powdered aluminium 
chloride. Mefaaylamddp, C8H<Mea*CO*lfH2, forming lustrous needles 
melting at 180®, from which Fittig’s xylic acid is obtained by saponi- 
fying with aloobolic potash. Orthoxyla/niide, crystallising in lustrous 
needles and melting at 136—137®, fi*om i/vhich Fittig’s paraxylic 
acid is obtained by hydrolysis. p^Isodurtflamide^ CsHaMe/CO'NHi, 
forming lustrous plates melting at 184°. Teto^ametJiylheiifsamide, 
CfiHMei'CO'NHs, ciystallising in plates melting at 172—173®. Are* 
naptJwnecarhoxylamide, OuHuOlf, forming plates melting at 198°. 
o^Bthylnaphtlialen^carhoxylmiid^ CxoHsEt'CO'HHa, crystallibing in 
colourless needles melting at 166°. All these amides are readily 
hydrolysed, the corresponding adds being formed. Alkaline potas¬ 
sium permanganate oxidises aoenaphthenecarboxylic acid to naph- 
thalenetricarboxylic add. In the case of the homologues of benzene, 
the amidocarbonyl group enters in the para-position, unless thih is 
already occupied, in which case it assumes the meta-po&ition. In the 
case of the homologues of naphthalene only the a-derivativos react 
with chlorocarbonylainide. J. W*. L. 

Behaviour of Aniline towards Substitution-derivatives of 
Hydrcxsybenzoic Acids at High Temperatures, By H. LiMrairirr 
22, 2906—2912). The author, before examiuing tbo action of 
aniline on substituted hydroxybenzoic adds, repeated other experi¬ 
menters* work on the action of aniline (14 grams) on the hytlnwy- 
beuzoic acids (10 grams). With the ortho-acid, 1'5 grams of anilide 
were obtained, with the paxa-acid, 1 gram of anilide, whilsi: with the 
meta-acid apparently nearly ail the hydroxy-acid was converted into 
the anilide. Contrary to Kupferborg’s statement, the aafchor liiids that 
salicylenilide distils at a high temperatui*e without decomposition. 

L. T. T. 

Action of Aniline on AmidosalicyHc Acid. By H. LiMeitu iit 
and y. Rbchenbero (Ber., 2, 2908—^2912).—^Amidosalioylic^ acid 
[OH : OOOH : EHa = 1:2:4] is best obtained by heating nzo- 
benzenesalicylic acid with stannous chloiide. When amidobali^ylic 
acid is heated with aniline hydrochloride at 160-—210® tor some hours, 
it yields phenamidophenol^ NHPh-OeH^'OH, and tliplmiamldoplimy* 
lene, 06 H 4 (HHPh) 2 . The former is soluble in cold alcohol, the lattex* 
only in boiling alcohol. Phenamidophenol crj&talhaes from water 
in large, flAt, colourless prisms, which turn brown on exposure to tho 
air. It melts at 70®, and distils almost without decomposition, H is 
soluble in soda, and is colouied blue bv strong nitric acid. With 
^tbyl iodide and alcohol, it yields a derivaiivo which waenot, however, 
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o’btained in a pure state. With excess of acetic anhydride, it yields 
diacetylphenaiuiilnphenol, OAcOaHi'NPhAc, which forms white crysla^s 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and melts at 119''. Fhemmido- 
phenohulpJiohic acid, S 03 H* 0 bH 3 ( 0 H)*NHPh, obtained by beating 
the phenol with strong sulphuric acid, crystallises from boiling water 
in small, gi‘ey prisms, which are still solid at 260®, It is easily soluble 
in iilcohol, sparingly so in ether and benzene. The barium salt is 
crystalline. Diphenamidophenylene, obtained as above, forms grey 
or brownish needles, easily soluble in ethei*, chloroform, acetone, ben¬ 
zene, carbon bisulphide, acetic acid, and boiling alcohol, insoluble in 
water, and melts at 141®. Nitric acid gives first a blue and then a 
blood-red coloration, concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves the crystals 
to a blue solution; hydrochloric acid has no action, hut if sodium 
nitrite is added to the mixture, an unstable miroao-derivative is formed. 
Diphenamidophenylene is not formed by the action of pure aniline on 
phenaniidopbenol, but only when hydrochloric acid or aniline hydro¬ 
chloride is present. Both the phenol and phenylone are jjara-com- 
pounds, and they can also be similarly prepared from the [1:8:4] 
amidosalicylic acid. L. T. T. 


Aromatic Substituted Pseudothiocarbamides. By B. Fraquu 
(Per., 22, 2991—3001).— Fhenylproitylejie-'^dhiocarhamide, 


NHPh-C< 


S-CHMe 

N-OHa ^ 


is prepared by heating allylphenylthiocarbamide (m, p. 95®, 50 grams) 
with crude hydrochloidc acid (100 c.o.) for two hours at 100®. The 
product is evaporated down, diluted with water, and saturated with 
ammonia^ It melts at 117®, and dissolves readily in chloroform, 
alcohol, ether, and benzene. The picrate crystallises in \ellow 
needles melting at 154®; the pJatinochloride, (OioHi 2 N 2 S) 2 ,HiPtOI«, 
forms microscopic, yellow crystals. 

Flien/yUp~o}iefJiyIfaurocarhamic anhijdnde, OioHuNiSO^, is formed 
when the above base is oxidised with potassium chlorate and hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Andreasoh, Abstr., 1883, 664). It melts at 192®, dis¬ 
solves in alcohol and glacdal acotie acid, sparingly iu hot water, and is 
indijffei'ent t») acids and alkalis. When lieated with hydrochloric acid 
at 230® for five hours it is conveitod into )8-methyltaurine (Gabriel, 
Abstr., 1889, 848) and aniline. 


g.QHMe 

NMePh*C<^j^ , is 

obtained when a mixtoo of methylaniline (30 grams) and allyltbio- 
carbamide (80 grams) is boated for a short time, then left for some 
hours, and finally heated with hydrochloric acid (120 c.o.) at 100® for 
two hours (compare Gebhardt, Abstr., 1885, 383). The b^e was not 
obtained pure by this method, but salts were prepared. The base was 
also prepared by the action of an excess of metliyl iodide on phenyl- 
propylenethiocarbamide. It distils at about 800° without decompo¬ 
sition. The picrate crystallises from boiling water in yellow need’es 
melting at 125®; the piatinoohloride separates from the dilute hydro- 
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chloric acid solution in oi*aiige-red crj std.ls melting at 183—184® with 
decomposition. 

When phenylmethylpropylenethiocarhamide is oxidised with potns- 
sium chlorate and hydrochloric acid and the product heated -with 
hydrochloric acid at 150—160®, /5-methyltaurine and methylaniline 
are formed. 

AllylorfhoiolyWiiocarhamidei OiiHi 4 lJ^ 2 S, is prepared by heating a 
mixture of ortbotoluidine (25 grams) dissolved in alcohol (20 c.c.) 
and allylthiocaibamide (25 grams) and evaporating the product on a 
water-bath. It forms lustrous crystals, melts at 98®, dissolves readily 
in glacial acetic acid, chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, is less soluble 
in alcohol, and insoluble in water. 

, obtained 

from the above compound by the action of hydrochloric acid, ciystal- 
lises in small, rhombic plates, melts at 126®, dissolves readily in the 
usual organic solvents, and in mineral acids, spaiingly in hot water. 
The j?^crate melts at 375—176®; the platinochloride forms oi*ange-red 
crystals melting at 177—178°. 

OrtJwtolylmethylpropylme-'^-tMocarhaimdey C7H7‘10ie<^^ 


formed by the action of methyl iodide on orthotolylpropylenothio- 
carbamide, boils at about 295°. The hydriodide crystallises in long 
hexagons melting at 165—166°; the picrate forms yellow prisms 
melting at 137—138°; the platmochloride decomposes at above 200°. 
When the base is oxidised and the product heated with hydrochloric 
acid, )3-methyltaui*ine is formed. 

a’-Naphtiylprojnftene-'^-thiocarhamtde^ OuH^NsS, obtained from 
allyl-*-naphthylthiocarhamide (m, p. 145°, not 330°; Zinin, Annale^h, 
34,5i46), crystallises in rhombic plates, melts at 134°, dissolves x*oa(lily 
in chloroform, alcohol, and benzonc, is less soluble in other, and 
insoluble in light petroleum and water. The picrate crystallises in 
long, rectangular prisms melting at 192®; the plafinochhride is an 
ortinge-coloured, ciystalline salt which melts at 206—^206° wiili offer- 
vesceuce. JT, H. M. 


Piaselenoles and Kaaothioles. By 0. Hinhbbro (Bm*., 22, 
2895—2902).—Continuing his previous work (Abstr,, 3889, 785), 
the author finds that selenious anhydiide or acid reacts with ax'oinatic 
orthodiamines to form piaselenoles, bnt that no similai* derivatives arc* 
formed from aromatic meta- or para-diamines or fi*om fatty fliamines. 
Sulphui'ous anhydride forms a similar aeries of piasothioles with 
aromatic ortho-diamines, but phosphorous, boric, and tolliirous 
anhydrides, phosphox'ous cliloride, phosphoric oxychloride, and 
arsenioufa chloride do not yield any analogous compounds. The 
piaselenoles and piazothioles closely resemble many of the substituted 
quiiioxalines. 

■ Fiasdt^ioU^ CeHi-'NalSe, prepared from orthophenylenediamine, 
forms colourless needles easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and bonzono, 
sparingly so in water; when heated it melts at 76-* and emits an odour 
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resembling that of qninozaline. Its salts are yellow in colour and 
are decomposed by excess of water. Sodinm yields a cbaracteristic 
green periodide. Mhoncypiaselenole, 0 Et* 06 HaII!ir 2 '.Se, prepared from 
ethoxyphenylenediamine, ciystaUises in pale, yellowish needles, 
soluble in alcohol, and melting at 103—104®. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid it yields an intensely yellow solution; with stannous 
chloride and potassium periodide it behaves like the other piaselenoles. 

]SnB[ 2 *G 6 H 3 !N 2 !Se, unlike the other piaselenoles, is only 
formed when selenious acid and triamidobenzene (1:2:4) solutions 
aro mixed in the cold; at higher temperatures, the triamidobenzene 
acts as a reducing agent towards the selenious acid. It crystaUises 
in brownish-red needles, soluble in alcohol, benzene, and ether, 
sparingly so in water, and melting at 149—^150®. Its salts are dark- 
brown and crystalline, but are raSier unstable. Concentrated sulph¬ 
uric acid dissolves it, forming an almost colourless solution, with 
a reddish fluorescence, but it becomes intensely brown on dilution. 

Tio»otJhiole^ C 6 H 4 !K 2 lS, is formed when orthophenylenediamine is 
heated with concentrated aqueous sulphurous acid (or sodium 
hydrogen sulphite) for flve or six hours at 180—200®. It is also 
formed when a stream of sulphurous anhydride is passed into the 
boiling diamine, but its formation is then generally accompanied by 
that of resinous bye-products. It forms colourless crystds having 
a strong odour resembling that of quinoxaline, melts at 44®, boHs 
at 206° (uncorr.), distils in a current of steam, is sparingly soluble 
in boiling water, easily so in organic solvents, and is onl;;^ feebly 
basic in character, its solutions in strong mineral acids being pre<« 
cipitated on the addition of water. Piazothiole is a very stable sub¬ 
stance, and very resistent to oxidation; strong reduciug agents 
conve^ it into pbenylenediamine and hydrogen sulphide. Methijh 
piazotMole, GsHaMelKi-S, from metaparatoluylenediamine resembles 
piazothiole in character, melts at 34®, and boils at 233—^234° (uncorr.). 
Determination of its molecular weight by Baoult^s method gave 143, 
the formula requiring 150. Its salts are colourless aud ore 

decomposed by water. The platmoolthride^ forms 

reddish-yellow crystals; the periodide is also crystaUino. When 
methylpiazoihiole is dissolved in strong sulphuric acid and strong nitric 
acid &.en added in excess, m6romethylpia^ot7mle^ is 

obtained. It forms colourless crysmb, soluble in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid, and molting at 154—156°. 

OeHftMeBriNsIS, formed by the addition of bromine to a cold dh.loro- 
form or hot acetic acid solution of methylpiazothiole, forms white 
needles melting at 98®. It is volatile in steam and is very stable, the 
bromine-atom not being removed by boiling with potash. 

L. T. T. 

Derivatives of Parazdtroeiimamaldehyde. By A. Biuhobk and 
0. Gjbhbbotbok (Anrialm, 253, 348—376; compare Abstr., 1889, 
396).— Fa/r<miirociwnxmh^^ ISTOa^GeH^^OaHalN'OH, prepared by 

boiling the aldehyde with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium 
carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution, is a yellow, orysialline compound 
melting at 178—179®. The miUie^ crystallises from 

alcohol in yeUow needles melting at 132—133°. 

VOL. Lvni. ^ 
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Paranitro-a-broiaocmiiainaldeliyde (m. p. 136®), identical with the 
compound obtained by Zincke and Hagen (Abstr., 1884, 1343), by 
nitrating a-bromocinnamaldehyde, is foirmed when nitrocinnamalde- 
hyde is treated with bromine in glacial acetic acid solution; the 
dibromide could not be obtained in a pure condition. 

hetone^ 

HO3-06H4-0H:0H-CH:0H-0OMe, 

is obtained, together with paradinitrodiphenyldibutine ketone, when 
paramtrocinnamaldehyde is treated with acetone in alcoholic soda 
solution; the filtrate from the paradinitro-compound is poured into 
acidified water, the precipitate Rested with dilute sodium carbonate- 
solution to free it from paranitrocinnamic acid and recrystallised. It 
separates from water in colourless needles, melts at 132*’, and is readily 
soluble in the ordinary solvents. The Jvydrazom, O 18 H 17 H 3 O 2 , separates 
fi:om alcohol in ruby-red crystals mdting at 209—^210®. 

FaraddmiroddpThev^ T&etone^ CO(OHIOH*OHrOH* 06 H 4 *N 08 ) 8 , 

crystallises from acetic anhydride in p^e yellow needles, melts at 
216—218®, and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid but insoluble 
in water, ether, chloroform, and alcohol. 

Paranitrophenylbutinecarbozylic acid (compare Einhom and 
Gehrenbeck, loc. dL) can be prepared by gradually adding an 
alcoholic solution of parauitrophenylbutine methyl ketone to a boil¬ 
ing, concentrated solution of sodium hypochlorite. The ethyl salt, 
OisHiaHO^, crystsdlises from alcohol in yellowish plates, melting at 
118®, The copper salt, OMHieNaOgOu is crystalline, the siher salt, 
OuBySTOjA^, amorphous; lie all^line salts are veiy readily soluble 
in water. 

Paranitrophenylbutine-«-dicarboxylic acid (m. p. 208®) is readily 
soluble in alcohol, hot water, and glacial acetic acid, but sparingly in 
benzene, ether, and chloroform. The ethyl salt, OieHnNOe, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 104—105®. 
The copper salt, OiaBLiHOeOu, is crystalline, the silver salt. 
Gi 2 H 7 NOsAg 3 , amorphous, and the alkaline salts are very readily 
soluble in water. 

Paraniti’ophenyl-^y^-dibromethyl-yj-bromacrylio acid is readily 
soluble in ether, ethyl acetate, and alcohol, but only apaiungly in 
chloroform and benzene; when oxidised with 3 por cent, potassium 
permanganate, it yields pai-anitorobenzoio acid. The ethyl Halt 
t/isHjflKTBrsO*, crystallises from alcohol in colourless plates melting at 
124®. The sodium salt crystallises with 2 mols. HaO. P. S, K. 

Constitution of Pilicic Acid. By H. Schifp (Armalen, 263, 
336—342).—The author discusses the results obtained by Grabowski 
(AnnaLen^ 143, 279), Luck (Abstr., 1889, 276), and Daocomo 
64) in tbeir investigations of filicic acid, and comes to the 
condnsion that filicic acid is a hutyrophloroglucvl allyl ketono of the 
, . C(OH):CH-C- 0 *CH 2 -CHMe 2 

constitution (|ih;o(OH)* 8 - 00 - 0 ]^*CH: 0 ]^‘ The criticisms of Patemo 

(Abstr,, 1889, 615) on the experimental results of Daccomo (foe. o^^.) 
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would seem, according to tRe author, to be to a great extent nn- 
groxmded. F. S. K. 

Carbothionylie Acids of Resorcinol and P 3 rrogalloL By E. 
liiPPMANN (Monatsh.^ 10, 617—623; compare Abstr., 1888, 1092).— 
IHh^droseydUMobenzoic aoid^ C 6 Et(OH) 2 *OSSH, is obtained in 60 per 
cent, of the theoretical yield by heating in a closed flask for 12 hours 
at 100° a mixture of resorcinol (50 grams) and potassium xanthate 
(80 grams). On heating the acid (50 grams) at 130—140® with 
potash (250 grams) dissolved in a little water, it is converted into 
^-resorcylic acid and consequently must be regarded as a metacarbo- 
thionylic acid. 

PyrogalhUa^hotJbionylic acid^ 06 Ha(OH) 3 *OSSH + H 3 O, is pre¬ 
pared in a manner precisely similar to that used in the case of 
^ydroxydithiobenzoic acid. It crystallises unchanged from dilute 
alcohol in the form of beautiful, glistening, golden scales, which become 
anhydrous at 70° and melt at 154°. On heating it with flve times its 
weight of potash and a little water at 120—^130°, it gives the 
pyrogallolcarboxylic acid of Senhofer and Brunner, and consequently 
has &e constitution OSSH : (OH)«i =: 1: 2 ; 3 : 4. G. T. M. 

Action of Orthonitroclnnainaldehyde on Malonlc Acid. By 
A. EnraoRN and 0. Gbhrbnbbiok (Anncdm^ 253, 374—876).— OHho^ 
mtropJmiylhuUne-m-d^^ GuK^NTOe, prepared by heating 

orthonitrocinnamaldehyde with malonic add for six hours in gk.dal 
acetic add solution, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in yellowish 
needles, melts at 212—213°, and is sparingly soluble in benzene, ether, 
and chloroform, but readily in alcohol and hob water. The silver salt, 
GuHTl^OeAga, crystallises in yellowish plates; the copper salt, 
OiaHrl^OeOu, is a yellowish-green, crystalline compound. 

Ortlmyii^raphewylhutem^ acid, 

N 03 -OeH 4 -OH;OH-GH(OH)-GH(GOOH) 3 , 

is the first ;|product of the action of malonic add onorthonitrocinnam- 
aldehyde; it crystallises from alcohol, in which it is only sparingly 
soluble, in colourless needles, melts at 269°, explodes when heated 
strongly, and is insoluble in benzene and light petroleu^ and only 
sparingly soluble in ether, chloroform, and glacial acetic add, but 
readily in hot water. F. S. K. 

Benzoyltaimin. By C. BaTTiNGSR (Ser., 22, 2706—2709).— 
Beamyltarndn can bo obtained by shaking an aqneous solution of 
tannin with soda and benzoic chloride; the dirty-white precipitate 
which is produced is boiled with ether to free it from benzoic acid, 
and tbe residue is warmed to expel the ether, washed with water, and 
dried. It a pale yellow, crystaUiue powder, insoluble in boiling 
water, and almost insoluble in boiling alcohoL It is not acted on by 
ammonia, and it is only very slowly dissolved and decomposed by 
cold dilute soda. When heated with water at 150°, it liquefles com- 
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pletely, but it is only partially decomposed even after heating for two 
hours at 165®. It d&solves in hot aniline with formation of benz- 
anilide, and is soluble in hot dimethylaniline. It is decomposed by 
warm, concentrated sulphuric acid or when heated alone. It dissolves 
in warm phenylhydrazine with slight evolution of gas, yielding a 
yellow substance and a crystalline compound which is soluble in ether 
and in boiling soda. 

Other naturally occurring tannic acids give similar benzoyl- 
derivatives. 

Tannin dissolves in warm, concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
thereby converted into gallic acid. 

The benzoyl-derivative of tannic acid (from oak bark) dissolves in 
warm phenylhydrazine with evolution of gas, yielding a yellowish- 
brown substance which is soluble in soda. F. S. K. 

Tannins. By 0. Etti (Monatsh.y 10, 647—664).—^Investigation 
of the tannins of the formulm Oi^HisOo and OsoHucO^ (compare Abstr., 
1881, 277; 1883, 994) has proved that they are not glucosides, but 
are to be regarded as derivatives of a ketonic acid, 

OaH2(OH)3-00-Oja:(OH)a-OOOH. 

The author has now isolated a new tannin, which resembles those 
above mentioned in its general chemical and physical proporties, 
appearing from its behaviour with phenylhydrazine and hydroxyl- 
amine to be also a ketonic compound. It has the formula OieHuO^, 
and is obtained as a red powder from the diluted extract of the wood 
of the common Slavonian oak by careful precipitation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (excess of acid must be avoided, as it diminishes tho 
yield). The precipitate is allowed to remain for several days, then 
collected, well washed with water, air dried, and, lastly, fractionally 
dissolved by alcoholic solutions of diiferent strengths and precipitated 
with water. The pure substance, which is brownish-red, is made 
up of microscopic, warty, spherical masses (recrystallisod from alcohol), 
insoluble in water and ether, but readily soluble in acetone, and has 
been shown by Enebs {Monatsh., 9, H32—1142) to be a monobasic 
acid. With phenylhydrazine, it gives a yellow, amoiphous compound, 
C 22 S 2 flN 20 B, forms a brown amorphous oxime, OioHisTSTOo, and when 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid (1:10) for six hours in a sealed 
tube at 120—130®, yields, together with an iusolublo anhydride, a rod 
solution, from which, by extraction with ether, a red, crystalline mass 
maybe obtained. On pressing this and remystallising from water, 
it becomes colourless, and is identical with gallic acid (m. p. 
238—240°). On treatment with magnesia, the tannin, OioHuOy, gives 
the following salts:—( 0 i$B[i 309 ) 2 Mg, a brownish-yellow, amoiphous 
mass; (Oi 8 Hio 09 ) 2 Mg 4 and ( 0 ulIii 09 ) 2 Mg 3 , both bright-yellow powders 
scarcely soluble in water j (OieHisOsJiMg H- 20i8Hu0a, oF a brownish- 
jeUow colour md very soluble in water. In all probability, tho 
extract furnishing the tannin contains it as a soluble noi 7 nal mag¬ 
nesium salt. 

The tannin, GieHi^Og, when heated alone at 130—135®, or in closed 
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tnbes witk water at 100 **, loses water, forming anhydrides, from which 
the acid cannot be again regenerated, and which yield methyl iodide 
on boiling with hydriodic acid. On boiling the tannin with dilute 
sTdphnric acid in an open vessel, an acid of the formula 032 H 240 i 6 
= 201601409 — 2 H 2 O is formed as a reddish, insoluble mass, whilst, 
on heating in a closed tube, two anhydrides are formed, of which 
one, CsaHaoOu; of a dark-red colour, is soluble in 96 per cent, alcohol, 
and, accordboLg to Fuchs (Zoc. cit), is of an acid nature, whilst the 
other, CaaHiaOis, which is blackish, is insoluble, and shows no acid 
reaction. The tannin, CieHuO^j, on long heating with hydrochloric 
acid at 100°, loses a methoxyl-group, and is converted into an acid, 
OisHijOg, of a yellow colour, which still contains a methoxyl-group 3 
so that the tannin itself contains two methoxyl-groups. 

G. T. M. 

DibromosulphLanilic Acid and its Derivatives. By 0. 
Hbikichen (Annalen^ 253, 267—288). — Dibromosulphanilic acid can 
be conveniently prepared by giadually adding a freshly prepared 
solution of bromine (10 c.c.) and soda (16 grams) in water (150 c.c.) 
to a hot, aqueous (500 c.c.) solution of snlphanilic acid (17*3 grams) 
and 36 per cent. hydrochloi*ic acid (21 grams); the yield of the 
barium salt is 39 9 grams, or 95 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
can also be prepared by gradually adding a solution of potassium 
bromate (11*1 gmms) in water (250 0 . 0 .) to a hot, aqueous solution 
(600 c.c.) of snlphanilic acid (17*8 grams) and 43 per cent, hydro- 
bromic acid (37*6 grams); the yield of the barium salt is 38 grams, 
or 90 per cent, of th.e theoretical, and no tribromaniline is foimed in 
the reaction. 

Snlphanilic acid is converted into aniline, but only very slowly, 
when it is heated at 200 — 220 ** with dilute snlphurio acid (b. p. 160°) 
in a current of steam. Dibromosulphanilic acid, at a temperature of 
about 170—178°, other conditions remaining the same, is readily 
converted into dibromaniline (m, p. 83—84°); the yield is 83 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

JDhbromaniUne [Brg: NHg = 1:3:2] crystallises from hot, dilute 
alcohol in long, colourless needles, melts at 83—84°, sublimes at 
262—264°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, other, benzene, and 
chlorofoim. The Jw/droc/Jonde,prepared bypassing hydrogen chloride 
into a benzene solution of tho baso, molts at 126°, and is decomposed 
by alcohol and by water, or by exposure to tho air. The ^loitinoMoride^ 
(OGH,Br 2 ’N‘H 2 )a,H 9 PtOlG, crystallises in golden plates and is decom¬ 
posed by water. 

I)ia^odibr(molenzme Bulpliate^ prepared by treat¬ 

ing dibromaniline with sulphuric acid and ethyl nitrite in well-cooled 
alcoholic solution, crystallises in colourless needles, and is, relatively, 
very stable; when boiled with water under reduced pressure, it yields 
an oil, probably metadibromobenzene, but when heated with sul¬ 
phuric acid (b. p. 150°), it is converted into dibromophenol (m. p. 
66—56°). 

MetaMbromoguimm [O 9 : Br 2 = 1 : 4: 2 : 6 ] is obtained when di- 
hromosnlphanilio acid is oxidised with potaesium chromate and 
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stilpliTtrio acid in the cold. It crystallises from hot alcohol in golden, 
iridescent plates, melts at 131®, and is readily solnhle in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, bub only very sparingly in cold water. 
The same compound is obtained by oxidising dibromoparamidophenol; 
this qninone is probably identical with the dibromoquinone obtained 
by Levy and Sohnltz (Abstr., 1882, 509) by oxidising tribromophenol 
with faming nitric add. F. S. K. 

Tin Tetraphenyl, By A. Pons (Per., 22, 2915—-2918).—600 
grams of a tin-sodium alloy (25 per cent, of sodium and 75 per cent, 
of tin), 600 grams of bromobenzene, and 25 c.c. of ethyl acetote were 
heated togeiSier at incipient boiling for about 30 hours. The product 
was a syrupy, brown mass, the solution of which in boiling benzene 
deposited crystals of tin tetra(phmyl^ SnPh 4 , on cooling This sub- 
stsmce when pure forms thin, colourless prisms belonging to the 
tetragonal system, a: c = 1 : 0*3893; 111: 110 = 70® 35'. It is thus 
isomorphous with silicon tetraphenyl and lead tetraphenyl, the axial 
ratios following the order corresponding with the positions of the 
metals in the periodic ^tem. It melts at 225—226®, volatilises 
unchanged, and boils above 420®. 

It resembles the corresponding silicon and lead compounds in solu- 
biliiy, dissolving readily in boiling benzene, glacial aceric add, chloro¬ 
form, and carbon bisulphide; very sparingly in alcohol and ether. 
It inflames spontaneously when exposed to air. When treated with 
bromine (2 mols.), bromobenzene and tin diphenyl dibromide are 
formed. The author finds that under 42 mm. pressure the latter 
compound distils at 230® without decomposition. Chlorine is similar 
in its action to bromine, whilst iodine is without action. 

L. T. T. 

V 

Derivatives of Diphenyline. By J. EBiriAisn) (Per., 22,3011— 
3019). —OaH6(N;OHPh)a, is prepared by 
heating a mixtui'e of diphenyline (1 mol.) and benzaldehydo (2 mols.) 
on a water-bath for several hours until clear, dissolving the product 
in ether and precipitating with light petroleum. It crystalhsos from 
alcohol and benzene in lustrous, yellow plates, melts at 232—^233'’, 
and is sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether. It was not analysed. 

OiaH8(iN’!OH*06H*’NOj)2,p3 opared 
heating diphenyline (1 mol.) dissolved in a little alcohol witli 
metanitrobenz^dehyde (2 mols.) for some time on a water-bath, ciys* 
tallises from a mixture of benzene and alcohol as a flno, yellow, 
crystalline powder. It melts at 184—185®, and is readily soluble in 
benzene, less so in alcohol. The dA^armitro-derwaivoB^ is a 

yellowish-red powder, meltinp^ at 208®. 

Cj 2 Hg(lSr!CH* 0 aHi* 0 H)i pre¬ 
pared from diphenyline and saJicylaldehyde, crystallises faom alcohol 
in yellow plates, melting at 145®. 

liifwfuralddphenyUm^ formed when fnrfuralde- 

hyde (3 grams) is added to a solution of diphenyline (3 grams) in 
absolute ^cohol (100 grams) and kept for 24 hours. It crystallises in 
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lustrous, yellow plates, and melts at 137°. When the alcoholic solution 
is treated with mineral acids, splendid, I'ed compounds are formed. 

OoHL 

0 i 2 H 8 (]S’’. 0 <q _>*00)a, obtained by heating 


diphenyline with phthalic anhydride (2 mols.) for two hours at 
115—120°, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in lustrous, white 
plates, melting at 255—^267°. 

TMocoff'hod^hmyUne^ is prepared by heating di- 

JNJdL'OeJoU 


phenyline (5 grams) with absolute alcohol (15 grams) and carbon 
bisulphide (15 grams) for 18—^20 hours in a reflux apparatus on a 
water-baih, distilling ofl the alcohol and carbon bisulphide, and ex¬ 
tracting the I'esidue several times with hot alcohol and ether. It 
melts at 238° and does not give an odour of thiocarbimide when heated 
with strong hydrochloric acid. 

Ci 2 H 8 (NIir*OioHe*OB[) 8 , is obtained 
when diphenyline is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (4 mols.), well 
oooled, and treated with the calculated amount of sodium nitrite. 


The tetrazo-compound is filtered and added to a filtered solution of 
|8-naphthol in just suMcient potash. It is crystallised from benzene. 
It melts at 243—245° and dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with red 
colour. 


I%lie«yZ«»we5Ma«ores()rc?«oI, 0 i 2 H 8 (lT!lT*C 8 H 608 ) 8 , prepared in a 
manner similar to the above compound, is a reddish-brown powder. 

Gi 2 H 8 (l^I]Sr*G 6 H 4 ‘!N'Kea) 2 , is formed 
as a red precipitate of a metallic lustre by the action of the tetrazo- 
compound of diphenyline on methylaniline. 

IOile^*GeHA'G 6 Hi*l^e 2 , is obtained by heat¬ 
ing dry diphenyline hydrochloride (1 mol.) with methyl alcohol 
(4 mols.) at 180° for two hours. The product is poured into hydro¬ 
chloric acid, treated with potash, and exti*acted with ether; the ether 
is distilled off, the residue boiled with acetic anhydride and fraction¬ 
ally distilled. The oil, which distils over at 333—345°, solidifies in 


a short time. It crystallises from absolute alcohol in monoclinic 
prisms, which are phosphorescent when rubbed together; it melts at 
51—52°. It gives a blue coloration with chloranil. The picrate 
crystallises from alcohol in long, red needles, resembling chromic acid, 
melts at 199—200°, and decomposes at 204°. The metJiiodide fonns 
slightly rose-coloured needles, melts at 184°, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and watery almost insoluble in ethor. The dmethu)dide melts 
at 196° and is readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

GiaH8(0ir)8 [= 2 : 4'], is prepared by 
Sandmeyer’s method for displacing amido-groups by cyanogen, follow¬ 
ing exactly the instructions given for benzonitrile (Abstr., 1885,149). 
It crystallises in slightly yellowish plates, and melts at 162—163°. 

add^ Gi 9 H 8 (OOOH )8 [= 2 : 4'], ob¬ 
tain^ by the hydrolysis of ^e above dioyanide cryi^llises in oolotuv 
less plates melting at 251—226°. The dhoer salt is a white powder, 
melting at 235—^237°, readily soluble in emmonia; the copper salt is 
a sparingly soluble, bluish-green, ciystalliae powder N. H. M. 
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Oxidation of Triphenylmethane. By M. Haiibiot and 0. 
SAiNa-PiEREB {Bull. tioc. OJiim. [3], 1,773—774).—^Triphenylmetlianc, 
suspected by tiie authors to contain a higher homologue deiivcd 
from toluene, was oxidised with chromic mixture; in addition to 
triphenylcarbinol (20 per cent.) and benzophenone (40 per cent.), 
small quantities of orthobenzoylbenzoio aci^ and of anthraquinono 
resulting from the dehydration of this acid, were obtained. Pure 
triphenylmethane yielded neither of the latter substances on oxida¬ 
tion. T. G. jsr. 

Paramethylbenzil and Benzilparacarboxylic Acid. By B* 
Bucher {Ben\, 22, 2819—^2820).—^Paramethyldeoxybenzoin yields the 
following bromo-substitution-products:— 

OHPhBr-CO-CeHiMe, OBraPh-CO-OeHdMe, 0BrjiPh-CO-06H4*0HBri, 
and CBrsPh'OO'CeHi'CBra, from which pammeiliylhensil, Mhromo^ 
deoxyhmzoinparacarboxylic add^ CBr 3 Ph*CO*OfiB[A*COOB[, and hmsil- 
pcvracarboxylic add can be obtained. 

Paramethylbenzil, OOPh-OO'CeBEtMe, is formed when dibromo- 
deoxybenzoin is heated with water at 180®; it is a yellowish oil. 

Benzilparacarboxylic add, OOPh'OO'CeHi'OOOH, is obtained by 
heating the pentabromide with water at 160®; it crystallises in 
colourless plates and decomposes at 280—300® without melting. 

The acid, CBraPh'OO'OaHA'OOOH, is formed when methyldeoxy- 
benzoin is heated with bromine (5 mols.) at 160®, or when dibx’omo- 
paramethyldeoxybenzoin is heated with bromine (3 mols.) and water 
at 160®; it crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 218® and is partially 
converted into benzilcarboxylic acid when heated with magnesia at 
190®. B. S. K. 

L4^-lodonap]ithaIenesxxlpb.onic Acid. By B. Mauzelius (Per., 
22, 2820—2823).— lA*-Iodomphtlicdenesulpkcmic acid, CioBEJ'SObH, 
can be prepared by treating a-diazonaphthalonesulphonio acid with 
warm 40 per cent, hydriodic acid; it is purified by converting it into the 
chloride (see below) and decomposing the latter with water at 150®. 
It ci*ystallises in almost colourless plates with 2 mols. H^O, melts at 
129®, and is readily soluble in water. The potassiwni salt, 

OloBiePBOsKI *4* B 2 O, 

awmonium salt, sodium salt, with 1 mol. HaO, siUer salt, copper salt, 
with 2B!80, and a number of other salts were prepared; iliey are 
mostly crystalline and sparingly soluble in water. The 
OioHeE'SOaMe, crystallises from alcohol in prisms, molts at 59--C()®, 
and is readily soluble in chloroform and ether, hut only sparingly in 
cold alcohol. The efAyZ-salt crystallises from alcohol in hexagonal 
plates, melts at 74® and is readily soluble in chloroform, other, and 
benzene. The normal propyl salt crystallises in plates and molts at 
67®, the isopropyl salt in long prisms melting at 90®. The chloride, 
OioHel’SOiOl, crystallises from chloroform in largo, monoclinic 
prisms, melts at 114®, and is readily soluble iu hot glacial acetic acid, 
chloroform, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum. Tho 
bromide crystallises from benzene and chloroform in short prisms 
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melting at 153°. The miide, OioHcI*S02*NH2, crystallises from 
alcohol in small scales melting at 239°. F. S. El. 

Specific Volumes of Camphor and Bomeol. By M. EIuhara 
(Ohem, Newsj 60, 114).—^The camphor employed melted at 177*7° 
(corr.) and boiled at 205*3° (corr.), the borneol boiled at 209*7° (corr.). 
Knmerons determinations of the specific gravities of these two sub¬ 
stances were made, by filling small glass cylinders with them at their 
respective boiling points and weighing when cold. The sp. gr. of 
the camphor was found to be 0*8110 at 205*3°, and its sp. vol. 
187*42; whilst the mean sp. gr. of the borneol is 0*8083 at 209*7°, 
and its sp. vol. 190*5. D. A. L. 

An Isomeride of Camphor. By O. Wallace and A. Otto (A»i- 
nalen, 253, 249—^267; compare this Jonr., 1889, 1069, 1071, and 
1072).—In prepaiing pinene nitrosochloiide by the method already 
described (Abstr., 1888, 1098), oily bye-products ai‘e foi*med in con¬ 
siderable quantity, and can be isolated by distilling them with steam in 
small quantities at a time. The same oily compounds are obtained 
when ethyl nitrite is used in the place of amyl nitrite; experiments 
showed that under certain conditions the former can be advantage¬ 
ously employed instead of amyl nitrite in the preparation of nitroso- 
chloiides. 

The crude bye-product distils completely between 160 and 190°, 
the principal portion boiling at 182—188^; it is most probably a 
mixture of cymene and a compound of the composition GioHieO, 
which the author names pi^iole, as will be shown below. 

Pmole dihromide^ OioHieOBrj, is obtained in crystals when the 
fraction boiling at 182—188° is treated with bromine in glacial 
acetic solution until a permanent coloration is produced and the solu¬ 
tion then allowed to evaporate slowly. The mother-liquors from the 
dibromide contain cymeno, which can bo isolated by distillation with 
steam. The dibromide separates from ethyl acetate or alcoholic 
ether in rhombic crystals, a:6:c = 0*67:1: 1*5553, molts at 94°, 
boils at 143—144° (11 mm.), and is moderately easily volatile with 
steam. It is insoluble in water, but inadily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chlorofoim, and othyl acotato. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it 
is decomposed, yielding an oil which is readily volatile with steam 
and vory easily soluble in dilute alcohol. This oil can be separated 
into two jjrincipal fractions boiling at 183-184° and at about 210° 
re^ectively. 

The fraction boiling at 183—184** consists of almost pnre piwofe, 
CioHxeO. It has an odour hardly distinguishable trom that of cineole, 
a ira, gr. of 0*958 at 20°, and a refractive power [»]d = 1*46949 at 
20 . It combines energetically with bromine, yielding a dibromide 
(m. p. 94°), also with halogen acids and with nitrosyl chloride, but 
it does not react with acid chlorides, hydroxylamine, phenylhy- 
drazine, or hydrogen sulphide. It is readily oxidised by warm dilute 
potassium permanganate solution, yielding carbonic anhydride, oxalic 
acid, and terebio acid (m. p. 175—176°); nitric acid (1:1) converts 
it into terebic acid and resinous products. The dibromide gives the 
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same oaddation-products as pinole itself but it is only yery slowly 
acted on by both, the reagents. The constitutional formula, 

/CHPr^-CHa\ 

CH^-0-7( 

^CHnOMe^ 

is in accordance with the observed properties of pinole. 

The fraction boiling at about 210® consists of impure pwM)%if 2 /ccZ ethyl 
ether, OioHi60(OEt)2. This compound can be obtained in colourless, 
compact needles by fractionating under reduced pressure, cooling 
the portion boiling at 110—^120® (14 mm.) in a freezing mixture, 
and spreading the crystals on well-cooled porous plates; it is then 
dissolved in a little glacial acetic acid, the solution poured into water, 
and the precipitated oil brought into contact with a crystal of the sub¬ 
stance, 

Pimle nitrosochloride, OioHi«0,KOCl, is a, relatively, very stable 
compound melting at 103®; it is readily converted into nitrolamines 
which generally crystallise well, and thus serve as a means of dis¬ 
tinguishing this compound from other nitrosochlorides. 

Pimlenitrolamine hydrochloride, NOHI 0 iqHi 6 O-KH 2 ,H 01 , separates 
after some time in crystals when the nitrosoohloride is treated with 
excess of alcoholic ammonia; it crystallises well from water and dilute 
alcohol. The alcoholic mother-liquors from the hydrochloride con¬ 
tain the free lase, which can be isolated by evaporating under reduced 
pressure, extracting the residue with chloroform, and distilling the 
extract under reduced pressure; it is a yellowish liquid, boiling at 
about 129—130® (14 mm.) with slight decomposition. 

PwudeiiiiroJj^jperidine, NOHIOioHisO’C JSTHio, separates from alcohol 
in crystals, melts at 154®, and is insoluble m water. The hydro- 
chloride, CisHaeOaNajIIOl, is a colourless, crystalline powder very 
readily soluble in water. 

Pinohnltrolbengylamine, 'NOW.OviH.JtO^^K*OiE^, is best obtained in a 
pure state by decomposing the hydrochloride, as it seems to ciysiallise 
from alcohol with 1 mol. of alcohol. It crystallises from ether in 
, transparent prisms, molts at 136—136®, and soon becomes opaque on 
keeping, but without change in melting j^int or composition. The 
hydrochloride, CnH 2402 N 2 ,H 01 , is crystalline and readily soluble in 
water. 

PimlettUrolaniline, ISrOHlOwHwO'NHPh, mystallises in yellowish 
plates, melts at 174—175®, and is readily soluble in alcohol and other. 
The hydrochloride, CiflH32Na02,H01, is mystalhne and decomposes on 
exposure to the air. 

Pimlenitrol-fi-riwphthylaar^ NOHlCioHwO^lSrH’OioHT, crystallises 
from aloohoHc ether, melts at 194—^195®, and is insoluble in water 
and only spmngly soluble in alcohol; solutions of the base and its 
salts are highly fluorescent. This compound is isomeric wiih 
camphor, g. K. 

Preparation of Aloio. By T. Woodruff {Phorm, J. Trcm. [3], 
19, 773—775).—The aloes are exhausted with amyl alcohol at the 
* temperature of a water-bath, when most of the resinous matters 
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remain in the residue. The liquid is filtered and evaporated and 
the aloin is obtained as a crystalline mass, contaminated, however, 
with a small deposit of resinous matters. This product is then 
exhausted with cold water, the solution is filtered, and the filtrate 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, when the crystals are obtained 
quite pure. E. E. 

Cephalanthin, a Bitter. By E. Glaasek {Ohem. Omtr., 1889; 
ii, 258, from Fharm. Zeit, 34, 384).—^The bark of OephalantJvas 
occidentalis (“ button bush ” or “ swamp dogwood”), a bush belonging 
to the Oinchoness, contains a saponin-like substance having a 
bitter taste and tanning properties. For its separation, the bark is 
digested with lime, the filtrate treated with carbonic anhydride, and 
the cephalanthin precipitated from the solution by hydrochloric acid 
and purified by treatment with alcohol and ether. It is amorphous, 
sparingly soluble in cold and hot water, readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and has the properties of an acid. When wanned with nitric 
acid, it gives a yellow coloration, and with concentrated sulphuric acid 
an orange coloration changing to reddish-brown. Dilute sulphuiio 
acid seems to split up cephadanthin with formation of sugar. 

J. W. L. 

Digitalin and Tanghinin. By Aekauu {Gompt rend., 109, 
701—703).^—If digitalin is heated in sealed tubes at 180® with water 
and barium hydroxide, it yields a crystalline compound, which is in¬ 
soluble in hot water, but somewhat soluble in boiling alcohol. It 
melts at 306—810® with rapid decomposition. It has the composi¬ 
tion (OsiHsiOiOsBa, and is the barium-derivative of a compound 
CaiB^Oii, formed from digitalin by the assimilation of water. It 
follows that the molecule of digitalin is represented by the formula 
OsiHsoOio- 

Tanghinin under rimilar condirions yields a barium-derivative of 
the compound C 87 HwOio, which is formed by the assimilation of 2 mols. 
HaO by the tanghinin. Tho molecule of tanghinin is, therefore, re¬ 
presented by the formula O^H4o08* (Comp, Abstr., 1889, 900, and 
thisvol.,p.65.) 0. BL B. 

Colouring Matters of CMoropliyll. By A. Hansen (Am. 
Agroncm., 15, 428—429; from Bof. Oentr., 38,632).—The author pre¬ 
pares the yellow and the groeu constituents of chloit)phyll in what he 
believes to bo a pure condition by the following process:—Some 
leaves of grass are boiled in water for 15—30 minutes, then washed 
many times with water and dried in the dark. The dry matter is 
extracted with boiling alcohol, and the solution saponified by boiling 
three hours with a slight excess of aqueous soda; a current of carbonic 
anhydride is then passed through the solutioii, which is afterwards 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. Ether extracts from this 
soap the yellow colouring matter only, which is purified by evaporating 
down and crystaUismg from a mixtoe of equal parts of ether and 
light petroleum. The soap, after extraction with ether, is extracted 
with a mixture of alcohol am ether, which dissolves only traces of the 
combination of the green colouring matter with soda. On adding 
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another quantity of alcohol-ether and also phosphoric acid, the green 
matter is liberated and passes at once into solution, from which it is 
obtained by evaporation in the form of a brilliant, fragile, greenish- 
black solid, insoluble in water, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, sparingly 
soluble in pure ether, very soluble in alcohol with strong red fluores¬ 
cence. The crystals of yellow colouring matter form orange-red 
plates insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene to a deep-yellow colour, and in carbon bisulphide to a brick- 
red. These crystals are transformed in the light into cholesterin. 
The author considers this yellow substance to be identical with the 
yellow colouring matter of flowers and fruits in general, including 
that of the carrot. J. M. H. M. 

Dibromoqulnolines. By A. Olatjs and 0. Gblsler (/.jpr. Ohem, [2], 
40, 375-3S2).—1 : 4-Bibromoquinoline has been obtained by Metzger 
(Abstr., 1884, 757), who asserts that it is identical with La Ooste’s 
dibromoquinoline (Abstr., 1881, 74; 1882, 980). When oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, it pelds only pyridinedicarboxylic acid, 
which is converted into nicotinic acid (m. p. 229®) at 180®. It yields 
no methiodide, and only one nitro-compound. 

Kitro~\ : 4i-dibromoqmiwlme^ obtained by nitrating the above com¬ 
pound with a cold mixture of two parts of nitric acid (sp. gi*. 1*52) 
and four parts of water, forms colourless, silky needles melting at 155® 
(miQorr.)y and sparingly soluble in water and cold alcohol, but freely 
in other solvents. The Jiydrocliloride forms small, yellowish crystals 
melting at 228® (uncorr.) when sharply heated. The platinocliloride 
is described. 

Amido-1 : 4i'‘dibromoqmnoUne, CsN’BEiBri'NHs, formed by reducing 
the nitro-compound with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid in 
alcohol, distils with steam as small, colourless needles melting at 165® 
(uncorr.). Bromine converts it into a tribromoquinoliue molting at 
174® (uncorr.), perhaps identical with Lubavin^s (m. p. 173—175®). 
By directly brominating 1; 4-dibromoquinoline a tribromide of melting 
point 115° (uncorr.) and another substance are obtained. 

1 : 3-Dibromoquinoline (La Ooste, Abstr., 1882, 978) forms no 
methiodide and only one nitro-compound. 

4!-‘NHro-l: Z-dibromoqumoline crystallises in lustrous leaflets which 
have a j^enish shimmer and melt at 162® (uncoiT.) ; it forms woll- 
crystalHsed, nnstable salts. The jplatlnochloride is described. 

4^Amido-l : d-dihromoquinoline crystaUises in needles molting at 
184® (uncorr.). 

2 : 4i-Dibromoquinoliney obtained from symmetrical dibromanilino, 
crystallises in beautiful white, lustrous needles melting at 110® 
(uncorr.), and freely soluble in the usual solvents except water. The 
hydroclihride forms small, colourless needles melting at 158®. The 
platmochloTide is described. 

When 2 : 3-dibromaniline is quinolised, two dihromoquinolines aio 
produced, and are separated by crystallising from ether and sorting 
the crystals. 

2 : 3-DibromoqmnoUne forms prisms which melt at 95® unooiT. ; its 
hydrochloride melts at 144® (nneorr,). 
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3 : ^i-'Dihromogidnoline crystallises in slender needles melting at 
124® (tmcorr.) ; its liyd/rochloride and ^latinochhride are described. 

A. G. B. 

1: 2.DibromoqtLmoliae^ and Derivatives of 2-Bromoquino- 
line and 4-Bromoqmnoline. By A. Claus and G. IST. Vis (J, pr. 
Ohem, [2], 40, 382-^87).— l-Nitro^2-hro7mqidnolme and l-owmeXo- 
2~hromoqmnolim have been already described as <»-nitrometabromo- 
qninoline and a-amidometabromoqninoline, respectively (Abstr., 1889, 
281). The 1: 2 i-amidobromoqtdnoline platmochlande is here de¬ 
scribed. 

1 : 2-Dihr<moqumoUne^ obtained by diazotising l-amidobromoquino- 
line and treating the diazo-compound with cuprous bromide, ciystallises 
in beautiful, white needles melting at 112° (uncorr.). 

4-Bromoquinoline melts at 52°, not 48° (loc. cit) ; it is best obtained 
as follows:—The mixture of bromoquinolines prepared from meta- 
bromaniline (70 grams) is dissolved in warm dilute nitric acid (1 litre), 
when 2-bromoquinoline nitrate separates; the mothei'-liquor is mixed 
with potash, the precipitated oil dissolved in alcohol (100 c.c.), and a 
solution of oxalic acid (15 grams) in alcohol (25 c.c.) added; 4-bromo- 
quinolinc oxalate (m. p. 143°, uncorr.) crystallises out, and is saponified 
with ammonia to obtain the pure base. 

The nitro-4-bromoquinoline melting at 146° (Abstr., 1889, 281) is 
3 ; 4t-nitTohr(moqmmTme; its basic properties are very feeble, so that 
it is only soluble in concentrated acids, and forms no methiodide. 
3 : 4:^Amidolromoquiiiolme forms small, yellowish crystals melting at 
105° (uncorr.), sparingly soluble in water, and dissolving in ddute 
acids with an intensely red colour; it gives the carbylamine reaction 
with alcohoHo potash. Its platinooMoride is described. A. G. B. 

Bromine-derivatives of Quinoline. By A, Claus and A. 
■Welter (/.pr. Ohem. [2], 40, 387—395).—The authors point out 
that La Ooste’s bromoquiuoline (Abstr., 1881, 741) is not 3-bromo- 
quinoline but 4'-bromoquinoline, and that the dibromoquinoline ob¬ 
tained from it is not identical with 1: 4-dibromoquinoline, already 
dorcribod (above abstract) ; the former dibromoquinoline can also be 
obtained by brominating 4'-bromoqninoline, and is therefore 3 :4'- 
bromoquinoline. A tribromogmiioUito melting at 169° (uncorr.) is 
obtained at the same time. 

3 ; it'-DihromoqulnoUne crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silky 
needles melting at 130° (uncorr.). The TmjdrocJikride forms colour¬ 
less, four-sided prisms melting at 185°, and easily decomposed by 
water, alcohol, or dilute acids. The nitrate forms colourless needles 
and prisms which melt at 158°. The platimohloride and the meth- 
iodide are described. 

Generally speaking, whenever a bromoquinoline, with the bromine 
in the benzene-ring, is brominated, the new bromine-atom enters into 
the 4'-position; this is the case with anabromoquinoline, the 4 : 4'- 
dihromoquinoline, previously described by Claus and Decker (Abstr., 
1889, 729), being obtained. 4 : 4^-Dibromoqmnoline hydrochloride 
forms lus^ons, rhombic tables mriting at 183° (uncorr) and decom¬ 
posed by water; the nitrate crystallises in colourless, four-sided tables 
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meltmg at 147°* (imcorr.)* The sulphate^ the mebModide, and tlie 
metJiocJiloride and He platinochloride a,Te desc^ribed. 

2 : 4/-Bibro7nEqumoUne^ obtained by beating metabromoqninoline 
dibromide bydrobromide, crystallises irom alcohol in beaniifTxl, thick, 
colourless rbombohedra which are strongly refractive whilst immersed 
in the liquid. It melts at 126—^127" (uncorr.). The hydrochloride is 
very sparingly soluble; the nitrate forms colourless prisms melting at 
178°; the platmochloride is described; the mefhioSMe forms inicro*- 
scopic needles melting at 271° (uncorr.). 

1 :4'-bromoquinolLne has been described by Glaus and Tornier 
(Abstr., 1888,164). A. G. B. 

Eynnrin. By Z. H. Skeaup (Mofiatsk.^ 10, 726—731).—^Kynurin, 
an oxidation-product of cinchonine and of cinchonidine, but not of 
quinine, is obtained to the extent of about 10 per cent, of the weight 
of the cinchonic acid taken, when the latter (60 grams) is oxidised 
with a mixture of chromic acid (20 grams) and sulphuric acid 
(30 grams) dissolved in water (200 grams). The kynurin (hy^- 
oxyquinoline) thus prepared melts at 201°, and has ail the properties 
of the compound obtained by the direct oxidation of cinchonine. 
On heating at 100—^110° with 1|- times its weight of phosphorus 
pentachloride, it is converted into a chloroquinoline, which melts at 
34°, and is reconverted into kynurin by heating with acidified water 
at 120°; consequently it cannot be ^-chloroquinoline, since that com¬ 
pound melts at 38°, and is converted into carhostyril on heating with 
water. G. T. M, 

Alkyl-derivatives of l-HydroxyqTdnoline. By E. Lippmanmt 
and F. Fleisskbr (IftwafeA., 10, 665, 672).—^A molecular compound 
of methoxyquinoline hydriodide and hydroxyquinoline methiodide, 
C«HrHa-OMe,HI + 09 N’H 6 -OH,MeI H- 2H*0 [OH = 1 ; OMe = 1], 
is obtained by heating together in sealed tubes at 100 ° for several 
hours a mixture of 1 -hydroxyquinoIine and methyl iodide in mole¬ 
cular proportion, with methyl alcohol. It is insoluble in ether, but 
soluble in alcohol and water, crystallising from the former in yellow, 
triclinic plates, decomposes at 143°, gives a hydrochloride, 
G 9 HHsMeU,HGl -b G 9 !N’H 70 ,MeGl + 6 H 2 O, forming minute, red’erys- 
tals easily soluble in water, and a platinochlorido, 02 oHi 8 Ni 02 ,H 2 PtGl 6 
+ 2 H 3 O, crystallising in orange-red prisms which decompose at 
248°. 

MethoipyquinoUne-hydroii^quinoUne methiodide^ GaoHioHiOgl, may bo 
prepared by treating the above compound with ammonia or soda. It 
crystallises from hot alcohol in orange-red needles, and combines with 
methyl iodide to form the compound G 81 H 28 H 2 OSI 2 + 2 H 2 O, which 
crystallises in yellow needles and is converted by silver oxide into tlio 
deliquescent compound OaoHioI^^zOs. The iodide, G 20 H 19 N 2 OJ, ou 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, was expe(Aed to yield kairin 
and tetrahydroxymethoxyquinoline, but only the formation of tlie 
former of these compounds could be ascertained. The ethyl-compound, 
0 i 2 H 23 H 2 O 2 l, is prepared by a method similar to that used in the case 
of the methyl-compound above described. It crystallises in red 
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needles 17111011 melt at 202°, and fomislies a platinochloride wliicli 
crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 O. G. T. M. 


QnmoUneparamethenylamidozim and its Derivatives. By 
J. Bibdbrmann (Ber., 22, 2761—^2767).— 

oirime, 09 NB[ 6 * 0 (NH 2 )iN 0 H, is formed when paraoyanoquinoline 
(m. p. 135°), prepared from paraqninolinesnlphonic acid by Mscher 
and Willmack’s method (Abstr., 1884, 1051), is treated with hydr- 
ozylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic 
solution. It crystallises from boiling alcohol in yellowish needles, 
melts at 105°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, more 
sparingly in b^ene, chloroform, and hot water, and almost insoluble 
in light petroleum. It dissolves freely in acids, but is only sparingly 
soluble in alkalis; it gives a greyish-green precipitate with Fehling’s 
solution, and a deep-red coloration with ferric chloride. In aqueous 
solutions, silver ni4ate produces a colourless, crystalline precipitate 
which darkens after some time with separation of silver. The hgAro- 
chloride^ CioHdI^ 30 ,nCl, crystallises in colourless needles, and is 
readily soluble in alcoW and water, but insoluble in ether, benzene, 
light petroleum, and chloroform. The platimchloride, 

(CaoH2]Sr20)2,H8PtOl3, 


crystallises in well-defined prisms. The eihyZ-derivative, OuHiaNsO, 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 85°, and 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and hot water, 
but almost insoluble in cold water. The <ic«5y?-derivative, Ci 2 Hii 2 f 302 , 
prepared by treating the amidoxime with acetic chloride in ethereal 
solution, crystallises from hot benzene in colourless needles, melts at 
115°, and is sparingly soluble iu alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene, and almost insoluble in cold water. 

j^^OMe, pre¬ 


pared by dissolving the amidoxime in hot acetic anhydride, or by 
d^esting the acetyl-derivative with alkalis or water, crystallises from 
dilute edcohol in slender needles, melts at 175°, and is soluble iu 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but almost insoluble in water. 
It gives with ferric chloride a bluish-violet coloration, and mercuric 
chlorido and auric chloride produce precipitates in a hydrochloric 
acid solution. 


o,KEu^c(TsrH^yjso-coom, 


is formed when the amidoxime is treated with ethyl chlorocarbonate 
in chloroforhx solution- It crystallises from boiling alcohol in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 97°, and is soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, 
and acids, but almost insoluble in light petroleum and cold water, 
and insoluble in alkalis, 

^imolmepa^rcmei^^ CjlSrH8"0^^g>00, pre¬ 

pared by boiling the preceding compound with alkalis, or by digesting 
the amidoxime with exoess of ethyl chlorocarbonate, orystdlises from 
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boiling benzene in colourless needles, melts at 155^ and is soluble in 
alcobol, ether, chloroform, and alkahs, but almost insoluble in cold 
water. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium-derivative, copper 
sulphate produces a green, lead acetate and silver nitrate a colourless, 
crystalline precipitate. 

QuinoUneparamethenyluramidoximey 09 WH 6 ’ 0 (NOH)‘!N'H*OOSr^ 
separates in colourless crystals when a concentrated, aqueous solution 
of the amidosime hydrochloride is treated with potassium cyanate; 
it crystallises from boiling water in small, colourless needles, melts at 
164'6®, and is only sparingly soluble in cold water and acids, but 
more readily in hot water, alcohol, ether, benzene, light petroleum, 
and alkalis. 

acid, 

o,nh,*c<^^>c-06h:4-cooh, 

prepared by melting the amidoxime with phthalic anhydride, crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 203®, and is 
soluble in ether and chloroform, but only sparingly in benzene and 
water, and almost insoluble in light petroleum. f'. S. 


0 -Cmiiamenylcinclioxiic Acid and 2:4-QtdnoUnedicarboxylic 
Add. By O. Doebijik and 3, Pbtbks (JBer., 22, 3006—3011).— 

a^OmnamenylemcTiome acid, prepared 


by gradually adding from a dropping funnel an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of aniline (52 grams) to a solution of cinnamaldehyde (75 grams) 
and pyruvic acid (50 grams) in absolute alcohol. The whole is boiled 
in a refluz apparatus on a water-bath for four to five hours; the 
liquid is then concentrated, and the crystals which separate washed 
with ether and crystallised from hot alcohol. The yield is 10 grams. 
The acid crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 295° with evolu¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride, is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in ether, benzene, and chloroform, more soluble in hot alcohol, 
especially if a few drops of hydrochloric acid ai*e added. The acid 
solntion has a green fiuorescencc. The potassiwm, sodimn, and 
ammonium salts are readily soluble; the Tnagnesium salt, 
(Ci 8 Hi 2 N‘ 03 ) 2 Mg, crystallises in concentrically-groupod, lustrous, 
yellow needles; the sihser salt is a flaky precipitate; the nickel and 
copper salts oxe yellowish-green, and the ssine and lead salts yellow. 
When the acid is distilled, it decomposes into henzylidenequinaldine 
(Jacobsen and Beimeu, Abstr., 1884, 335) and carbonic anhydride. 

Ginnamenylcinchonic acid is also formed by heating cc-methyl** 
cinchonio acid with benzaldehyde and zinc chloride, and by the action 
of aniline on pyruvic acid and cinnamaldehyde at the ordinary 
temperature. In the latter case an indifferent compound of the 
formula is obtained which crystallises from glacial acetic 

acid in yellowish needles melting at 194°. 

2 : 4-QuinolmedicarhoxyUo acid, G 8 ]!l!l^(COOH) 2 , is obtained by 
adding a solution of potassium permanganate (7*6 grams) in 
water (600 c.c.) to a solution of a-cinnamenylcinchonic acid in 
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soda diluted to 600 c.c. After 24 Ilouj’s it is filtered, evaporated 
down to one-third of its hulk, treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and allowed to cool. The acid separates in slender needles, and is 
crystallised from water. It melts at 246° with decomposition, is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, alcohol, and ether, insoluble in 
benzene and chloroform. The calcium salt, OuHslfO+Oa, crystallises 
in slender, white, lustrous needles; the tarium salt forms groups of 
long needles, xhe copper salt (with 1 mol. EtO) is a spaxingly soluble, 
bluish-green precipitate; the silo&r salt is a very gelatinous, white 
precipitate: other salts were prepared. When the acid is heated 
above its melting point, it partly sublimes, and is partly decomposed 
into quinoline and carbonic anhydride. hT. H. ill. 

Hydroquinoline-derivatives. By 0. Srpek {Monatsh., 10, 
701—729).—^A solution of the hydrochloidde of quinio acid (20 grams) 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid (100 grams) was mixed with stan¬ 
nous chloride (10 grams), and then heated with metallic tin (28 
grams). When the metal had dissolved, the solution was saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide to precipitate the tin, filtered, and concentrated 
in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, whereby the hydi'oehloride 
of tetrcbkydroquimnic add, OnHuNOsjHOl, crystallising in small 
needles melting at 206—206® (uncorr.), separated out. The acid has 
probably all four, but certainly two, hydrogen-atoms attached to the 
pyridine nucleus, since it gives an acetyl-derivative, OuHi 2 Ae 2 SrOs, 
melting at 240—241® (uncorr.), and, therefore, contains an imidogen- 
group. On treatment with bromine, the acid furnishes what is probably 
an additive product, which has a red colour, and on treating this with 
hot hydrochloric acid, washing with water, boiling with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, and recrystallisiug from xylene, it gives tribromo- 
quinanisoil, CioHeBi^lTO, a substance which crystallises in white 
needles, melts at 233®, and is identical with the compound obtained by 
Skranp from thalliue; on heating it with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, firet at 150° and afterwards at 170®—ISO®, it gives a tribromhyd^^ 
ovyqumolme. This tribromhydroxyquinoline crystallises from acetic 
acid in needles melting at 218° (uncorr.), and is also produced, 
together with tribromoquinanisoil, on bromination of tballino hydro¬ 
chloride. 

Tribromoquinanisoil is oxidised by boiling concentrated nitric acid 
to a hrmnopyridipecaff-hoxyUG add which melts at 182® (uncorr.), and 
proves to be identical with the bromonicotinic acid obtained by Glaus 
and Oollishonn (Abstr., 1887, 158). Tribi*omohydroxyquinoline is 
converted W potassium permanganate into a hfmmguinoUmc add, 
06 H 2 Br(OOOH)* + EiO, which appears to be identic^ with the acid 
obtained by Claus and Gollisbonn (loc, oit,), and decomposes at 165° 
into carbonic anhydride and the above-mentioned bromonicotinic acid. 
On fusion with potash, these bromonicotinic acids furnish an add 
foee from bromine and 4'-bydroxypyridine. Thetribromo-oomponnds 
must consequently be regarded as having one bromine-atom in the 
4'-position of the pyridine nucleus, and the other two atoms in the 
benzene nucleus. 

Tekalvyi^olffQmliy&rcmyqy^l^ hydrookhride^ GslSfEsBrOHyHOl, 

TOL. JiVIU. n 
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•which crystallises in needles melting at 238®, is obtained on reducing 
tribromohydroxyquinoline with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

G. T, M. 

Formation of Azines fi*om Orthodiamines and Polyanodnes. 
By R. Nibtzki (Her., 22, 3039—3040).—A discussion of the beaiing 
of recent work on this snbjeet. 


DeriTOtives of Orthamidobenzyl Alcohol, By H. G. Sodbb- 
BA.TJM; and 0. Widmak (Her., 22, 2933—2942).—The platmochloriA$ 
of the benzophenyldihydroketometadiazine pi*evioTisIy described 
(Abstr., 1889, 973) forms prismatic crystals melting with decomposi¬ 
tion at 199®; the aiwochlondey yellow needles melting at 170—172®. 

Fhenome£hyldi^^ formed by 

heating orthamidobenzyl alcohol with methyl thiocyanate in benzene 
solution. HydroaBytolylmethylthiocmhamide is first formed as a brown 
oil, which becomes thick on cooling bnt does not crystallise, and if th^ 
is heated with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into the diazine, which 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in long, glistening needles and melts 
at 139®. The pl^tinocJdoride crystallises in fonr-sided plates melting 
with decomposition at 196®; the auroeMoride forms yellow, microscopic 
needles melting at 151—163°. 


IS 


also an oil, and with hydrochloric acid yields 

flMww, which crystaDises from alcohol in long needles 

powder melting 


melting at 103®. The plcdmocMoride is a pale-;^ 
at 208®; the av/rochloTide forms crystals melting at 11? 

When the methylthiocarbamide is heated with mercnric oxide, it 

yields phencmethjlddJiydrohetcmeta^ This is 

easily soluble in organic solvents, sparingly so in water. The 
chloride^ (09HioN‘20)2,H2PtOl8, crystallises in needles or plates molting 
at 202---203®, the anroohloride, (G2Hio!N20),HAnCl4, in yellow, glisten¬ 
ing prisms melting at 185®. The ethyltbiocarbamide in like manner 
pelds pThenetliyUihydroketom^a&iaain^ which crystallises from alcohol 
in fiat, colourless needles and melts at 94—96®. The platinoclbloridp 
crystallises in yellow needles melting with decomposition at 206®; the 
MTOohloride forms golden-yeUow scales melting at 116—118®, 

FJienal^ldihydnhei<nnetadM prepared from 

the allyltWocarbamide, is very soluble in alcohol, crystallises in 

microscopic prisms,and melts at 77—78®, -. » 

lises in needles and melts at 169—171®. 


J5e9M(Oi»&enod%tfon&efomefo^iW»e, prepared from 

the benzothiocarbamide, crystallises from aJeohol in needles or prisms 
mdting at 1^—146*. It forms a crystalline platinoobloride and anro- 
chlonde. All attempts to obtain phenodihydrothiodiazine proved 
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futile. The author points out the regularity of the melting points in 
these thio- and ozj'Series. 

When oxidised Tvith chromic acid in acetic acid solution, 
hydrokeiometadiazine yields henzoylencarbamide, C 6 H 4 <^ 
described by Qriess and by Abt. 

The formation of these two groups of compounds appears at first 
sight to be analogous to that of the pseudo-carbamides lately described 
by Gfabriel (Abstr., 1889, 848). But after a careful examination of 
the evidence the author concludes that the formulse ascribed by him 
to the diazine is correct, and that his and Gabnel’s compounds are 
not strictly analogous. L. T. T. 

Cod^e Methiodide. By Z. H. SkrIlup and D. Wiegmann 
(Monatsh.^ 10, 732—733). It hajg been previously shown (Abstr., 
1889,1018) that in all probability the nitrogen-atom in morphine has 
both a methyl- and an ethyhgroup directly attached to it. If this 
view is a correct one, codeine methiodide, which on heating with 
alkalis is converted into methylmorphomethine, should give rise to 
ethyldimethylamine when tieated with alcoholic potash, and not to 
dimethylamine (the product said to be obtained by Knorr, Abstr, 1889, 
4*17). On repeating Knorr’s experiments, the authors find that 
ethyldimethylamine, together with a small quantity of tnmethylamine, 
is really produced, and furnishes a characteristic platinochloride, 
which is sparingly soluble with alcohol, and crystallises from water in 
octahedra melting at 198^. G. T. M. 

Oxidatioii-productB of Quinoidine. By H. Stbachb (Monafsk., 
10, 642—646; compare Abstr., 1889, 1016).—^When quinoidine (800 
grams) is oxidised by boiling with commercial nitric acid (about 26 
kilos.), added a little at a time until the solution is no longer rendered 
turbid by ammonia, a mixture of fle-pyridinetricarboxylio acid 
(73 grams), cinohomeronic acid (48 grams of the hydrochloride), 
and cinohonic acid (34 grams) is obtained. At the same time a hydro* 
chloride of a uitroquinolinecarhoxylic acid is formed, which on 
sublimation gives a nitroquinoline crystallising in needles melring at 
158*--154°. The properties of this base agree with those of La Ooste’s 
4-nitroquinoline. G. T. M. 

Action of Potasli on Alkyl Halogen-derivatives of Papa¬ 
verine. By G. Goldsohmibdt 10,678—691).—^The author 

defends the views of Stransky (Abstr., 1889,166) against those of 
Olaus and Edinger (ibid., 415), and has made the following observa¬ 
tions on repeatliig Stranshy’s experiments. According to Olaus, the 
bases obtained on treating the all^l halogen additive products of 
papaverine with silver oxide and vrith poiash respectively, difEer con¬ 
siderably, for whereas the hydrochloride and alkyl chlorides of the 
former give a platinochloride which is crystalline, anhydrous, aud 
may he crystallised from hot water, the hydrochloride of the latter 
gives a platinochloride containing water of crystallisation, and which 
readily decomposes when attempts are made to reorystalli^te it from 


phenodi- 

CO.ljrH 

FH-CO’ 
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boiling water. Glaus and Edinger obtained from the methyl base an 
uncTystallisable platinocbloride, containing 1 mol. HsO, and Hiitlein 
found that the ethyl base gave a crystalline platinocbloride, also con¬ 
taining 1 mol. HgO. The author shows that the platinocbloride of 
ethylpapaverinium oxide ( 02 oH 2 iN‘ 04 Et) 2 ptOl 6 + prepared by 

means of potash, and the corresponding methyl-compound, 

(C 2 oHM]^ 04 Me) 2 Pt 01 * + SHjO, 

similarly prepared, are both stable in presence of boiling water, whilst 
the methyl-compound, obtained by means of silver oxide, is an 
anhydrous salt. On the other hand, the hydrobromide obtained by 
Stransky from ethylpapaverinium oxide and hydrobroinic acid is 
ciystallographically identical with the papaverine ethyl bromide pre¬ 
viously described by the author. Of these apparently contradictory 
facts no explanation can at present be offered. 

Glaus and Hutlein have expressed the opinion that daring the action 
of potash on the alkyl halogen-derivatives of papaverine, the alkyl- 
groups swing from the nitrogen- to a carbon-atom; the author, how¬ 
ever, finds tihat ethylamine is formed by boiling papaverine ethyl 
bromide with potash; at the same time, a compound melting at 240**, 
and also one melting at 186—187^, crys^llising from alcohol in white 
needles, having the formula G 19 H 20 O 5 or GigHisOs, and containing 
four methoxyl-groups, are formed. G. T. M. 

Papaverinie and Pyropapaverinic Acids. By G. Goldschmiuut 
and H. Steachb (Monatsh., 10, 692—700; compai'e Abstr., 1888, 
302).—Correcting a previous communication (Abstr., 1886, 479), the 
authors state that papaverinie acid (Abstr., 1885,1080), OicHisNOt, 
crystallises with 1 mol. HsO, and furnishes a ketoxime, CitHi 4 H’ 207 , 
wi^ph crystallises from alcohol in small needles melting at 154—157^. 

Ammonium pyropapaverinate gives precipitates with many metallic 
salts, and may be used to prepare the undermentioned compounds; 
Calcium pyropapaverinate, (Ci5HiaN06)2Ca -f 4H80, crystallises in 
^oups of needles; barium pyropapaverinate, (Ci 6 Hi 2 Sr 05 )aBa + 4H80, 
ia plates; the hydrochloride, GisHishTOsjHGl + H^O, crystallises in 
omuge-red needles ; the pheuylhydrazone, OisHxaNOilSTaHPh, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in yellow prisma, softens and turns red at 210®, 
melts with decomposition at 223®, and forms a hydrochloride, 

C26Hi3N0425r3HPh,H01, 

a vermibon-coloured powder. The ketoxime of pyropapaverinic acid, 
CisHiiNaOs, crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 226®, its 
hydrochloride, OisHuNaOajHCl + HsO, crystallises in lemon-yellow 
needles, which lose HOI and H 3 O when heated at 105®, and arc 
slowly decomposed on boiling with water. G. T, M. 

Ulexine. By A. W, Gerraed and W. H. Stmors (Phami. J. Tram, 
[3], 19, 1029—1030),—TJlexine, OiiH^NjO, the alkaloid previously 
obtained by the authors from the seeds of the common furze, ZTZea? 
Buropmis (Abstr., 1886, 1048), forms colourless, odourless, deli- 
quescent crystals, freely soluble in chloroform, but insoluble in 
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absolute ether. The substance fuses at 151°, and begins to char at 
175°. It cannot be sublimed without decomposition. It is a strong 
base, for it precipitates quinine, cocaine, and sti‘ychnme, and also 
liberates ammonia from its compounds. The platinochloride, 

(0nHu]^30)2APtCle, 

forms lustrous, crystalline plates; the aurochlorido, CiiHiiN 20 ,HAuCl 4 , 
was also analysed. 

When ulexine is treated with alkaline permanganate, it gives off 
two-thirds of its nitrogen as ammonia. Ulexine has a powerful 
physiological action, and one-tenth of a grain has been found to pro¬ 
duce toxic effects. It raises arterial tension, produces dim’e&is, and 
acts as a nerve and muscle poison, affecting the respiratory organs 
especially. 

A second base seems also to occur in the seeds, but has not yet 
been obtained in quantity sufficient for examination. E. R. 

Bile-Pigtnents. By J. B. Haycra.pt and H. Scofield ( ZeU.phiisioL 
Ohem,^ 14, 173—^181).—^When bilirubin is oxidised, biliverdm is 
formed ; i£ the oxidation be carried further, as by nitric add, a blue 
pigment, bilicyanin, is formed, then a violet (perhaps a mixture of the 
blue and rod), then a red, and lastly a yellow pigment (choletelin) ai*e 
formed. There have been, however, very few expenments recorded 
in which by means of reducing agents the lower terms of the series 
have been obtained from the higher. Lauder Bmnton (Haridb. of 
Physiol, Lah,^ p. 498) alone mentions that sulphuric acid colours an 
alkaline solution of biliverdin yellow, and that if this yellow solution 
is then treated with nitric acid, a solution of bilirubin is obtained. 

In the present research it was noticed that ox bile, on being allowed 
to remain for some hours, changed in colour from green to orange- 
brown. This is regarded as reduction, for if nitric acid be added to 
it, bilirubin is first obtained, and then the usual series of green, blue, 
violet, red, and yellow pigments. It was also noticed that the bile hi 
the gall-bladder was yellowish where it came in contact with the wall 
of^that viscus; this is an instance of reduction brought about by living 
tissues. Another instance of reduction is the presence of gall¬ 
stones, coloured by bilirubin in the bile of the ox, of which the natural 
pi^ent is biliverdiu. 

Experiments wex*e then carefully performed in which bile was 
observed under different conditions in the air, in closed sterilised 
tubes, mixed with pieces of mucous membrane and so forth, from 
which the following conclusions are drawn:—That biliverdin parts 
with its oxygen as easily as oxyheemoglobin; in sterilised vessels the 
reduction stops at bilirubin; the reduction is hastened by exposure to 
light, putrefaction, and admixture with mucus or mucous membrane, 
but hiudered by darkness and drying the bile. When putrefaction 
occurs, reduction goes on to the formation of a brownish pigment, 
which gives no play of colours with Q-melin^s test, but which differs 
from hydrobxlirubin by being insoluble in ether, and easily soluble in 
alcohol. It moreover shows no absorption-lWds. Oopeman and 
Winston (Abstr., 1889, ?92) have observed that human bile is olive- 
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green; probably this undergoes reduction after death; hence the 
pigment usually described in human bile is biliiubin. 

The play of colours can be obtained at the positive pole of a battery 
(4 Grove cells) placed in the bile, indicating successive stages of 
oxidation; if the negative pole be then placed in the bile, the series 
is reversed, indicating reduction. W. D. H. 

Preparatioii of Crystalline Egg-albrnnin. By f. Hopmbistir 
(Zeit physiol Ohem,t 14, 165—172).—Fresh white of egg freed 
from membranes was mixed with an equal volume of saturated 
solution of ammonium sulphate to precipitate the globulin, and 
the filtrate allowed to evaporate in fiat dishes at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. In a few days a deposit of granules or scaly aggregations 
of granules was observ^, and later needles or stellate collections of 
needles were mixed with these. Whether these are pure egg-albumin 
or a corapounil of egg-albumin with ammonium sulphate, and whether 
other animal proteids act similarly, are questions which have still to 
be investigated. Bemarks on the drfierences between colbids and 
crystalloid^ and the necessity of modifying onr ideas concerning this 
difierence, conclude the paper. W'. D. H. 

Peptone and Similar Substances. By J. Sebelim ( Bted , 
Centr,f 1889, 717—718).—Pure mUk casein was digested with peptone 
and hydrochloric add, the nuclein filtered o:ff, ^ albumoses sepa¬ 
rated by ammoninm sdphaie, and the resnlting filtrate mixed with 
tannin. The precipitate thus obtained was decomposed by baryta- 
water, and then the barium removed. A solution of pure peptone 
was thus obtained, aud was ouly predpitated by alcohol, phospho- 
tungstic acid, and tannin, and was redissolved by excess of the 
latter. Optical estimation of the amount of peptone present indicated 
a parentage of only 1’2 — ^ 2*7 per cent., which was oWonsly too low; 
hence it was concluded that the compound was almost, or even quite, 
inactive. E, W". P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Caloiimetdc Investigations on Heat Prodneifion in ATn'tnftift , 
By J. RoSBirPBAi (Arch. Amt. Fhysiol,phyml, Ahth., 1889, 1—53). 
—^A long account of investigations relating chiefly to the influence of 
body weight and food on the production of heat, together with full 
descriptions of the methods employed, including that of the air- 
oaloiimeter. VV. D, H. 

Conditions of Absorption of varions Htemoglobins, By 
S. Joiiir (A^h. Anat. Physiol,, physid. AUK, 1889, 265—288).— 
Bohr (JOttdmg's Fe^chrifi, 1886) has shown in experiments with the 
baamoglobm of the dog, by the nse of a new ahsorptiomeferic method, 
how the dissociablq unions of haaxnoglobin with pxygpn and with car- 
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bonic anhydride vary with differences of pressure. This is not 
strictly proportional to the pressure, but falls at first slowly, but with 
low pressures (below 20 or 30 mm. of mercury) very quickly. 
This can be represented graphically by a curve construct^ from 
abscissae representing the pressure, and ordinates representing the 
amount of gas absorbed by 1 gram of haemoglobin; the curve so ob¬ 
tained with oxygen is quite different £rom that obtained with carbonic 
anhydride. 

In the present research, the same methods were applied first to 
guinea-pig’s haemoglobin, which crystallises in rhombic tetrahedia, 
not in prisms, as dog’s haemoglobin does; and secondly with goose’s 
haemoglobin, as an instance of blood pigment occurring in nucleated 
red coi*puscles- In the first case* the results obtained were practically 
the same as in Bohr’s researches, the di&rence of crystalline form 
causing no difEerence in the type of the curves produced, the general 
conclusion being that there are two possible compounds of each of 
the gases with the hasmoglobin. With regard to the second series of 
experiments, those with birds’ haemoglobin, the curves are in respect to 
both gases of a character different mm those obtained with mamma¬ 
lian blood pigment. The curves are flatter, and show that the quan¬ 
tity of gas absorbed in the first place is less, and in the second place 
does not increase with the pressure beyond a certain point, namely, 
95 mm. in the case of oxygen, 65 mtou in that of carbonic anhydride. 

W. D. H. 

Gases in the Swinuning-bladder of Fii^es. By M. Tbaitbi!- 
MffiirGARDri (Arch. Anat. Physiol,, physiol, Abth,, 1889, 64--63).— 
fish are placed m water containing hydrogen in solution, the swim¬ 
ming-bladder, whether it be of the open or closed variety, becomes m 
a few hours filled or partially so with the gas. This fact shows that 
the gases of the swimming-bladder are more or less directly obtained 
from water in which the fish is living. W. D. H. 

Digestion in the Fig. ^ Illunbsrger and Hofmeistbr (Arch, 
Anat, Physiol., physiol, Ahth,, 1889,137—163).—This is an account <rf 
experiments on the pig carried out on the same lines as previous 
experiments by the same authors on other animals. The anatomy of 
the stomach, the process of digestion with different foods iu different 
parts of the alimentary canal, and the jprocess of absorption are de¬ 
scribed. With regard to gastric digestion, an impoi'tant point made 
out is that the proteolytic period is preceded by a period in which no 
secretion of acid takes place, and when amylolytic action proceeds 
freely. W. 1). H. 

Absorption of Fat in the Intestine. By A. GBxrBi]mA.GiiH and 
Kbohn (Bied. Omtr,, 18, 617—619; from AvohPl^s,, 24, 635—545). 
—The author showed some time ago that the epithelium cells of the 
intestme cut out of a frog, as well as those in the living organism, are 
capable of taking up drops of &t from the intestinal tube fiBed with 
&t or emulsion. 

The experiments were made with frogs which had not been fed for 
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some time, so that the intestiiie should be free from food constituents* 
The substimces employed were milk, olive oil, lanolin emulsion, and, 
to determine whether the epithelium absorption is confined to fatty 
substances (Funke*s view), a solution (?) of the finest Chinese ink. 
The results of the esperiments show that the assumption of a me¬ 
chanical activity of the epithelium of the intestines in taking up of 
fat is inadmissible, inasmuch as only fat and not even the finest 
grains of other substances enter into the protoplasma of the boj^r 
cells. It is also established that the intestinal epithelium of hifer- 
nating frogs forms a store place for excess of fat, and will retain fatty 
substances enclosed in it with great tenadty. H. M. 

Origin of Urea in the Animal Economy. By F. Coppola {Ohem. 
Oentr,^ 1889, ii, 376; from Mend. Acad, dei Lined [4], 6, 1 ).—A dog 
was fed with an insuJficient amount of bread for a month, at the end of 
which time its weight remained constant. The urea and acidity were 
determined in the voidings for five days, and then varying quantities 
of cyanuric acid were administered in addition to the daily ration ofc* 
bread, the urea and acidity being still determined. The administra¬ 
tion of the cyannric acid had no infinence on the weight of the 
animal. Up to 1 gram of administered cyanuric acid, the amount of 
urea increased; an excess of this amount bad no further infiuence on 
the quantity of urea formed. Some of the cyanuric acid passed away 
with the excreta, and the total acidity increased with the amonnt of 
c^nuric acid administered. The author concludes that one part of 
the cyanuric acid is changed into caa*bimide, which is further decom¬ 
posed into water and carbonic anhydride, the ammonia then com¬ 
bining with a second portion of cyanuric acid, with formation of 
urea. J. W. L. 

Origin of Uric Acid in Mammals. By J. Horbaczbwskx 
10,624—641).—Since uric acid is a derivative of acryhc 
add, and is produced in abnormally large quantities when glycerol is 
taken internally, it was thought probable that it might be built up 
synthetically in mammals from acrylic acid, and some nitrogenous 
compound, such as urea. In order to ascertain whether this was the 
case, sodium acrylate was mixed with the food of a strictly dieted 
subject, but no increase in the quantity of uric acid formed could be 
observed. The urine, however, showed indications of becoming 
alkaline, a r*esult probably due to the formation of sodium caiboiiate 
from the sodium acrylate. 

^ Minkovski has suggested {Arch eseper, Fath Fharm.^ 21) that in 
birds the formation ot uric acid is probably due to some function of 
the liver, whereby the acid is built up from lactic acid and ammonia, 
but the author now shows that in the case of men whose death I'esults 
from cirrhosis kepodis^ the amount of uric acid formed does not vary 
with the progress of the disease, and that mixtures of fresh spleenic juice 
and defibrinated blood, obtained fi^om recently-killed calves, through 
which, at 37—40°, a slow stream of air is passed, give rise to very 
considerable quantities of uric acid. This result is not produced by 
the blood alone, and must be regarded as due to a function of the 
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Spleen, wliicli perhaps under some circumstances brings about the 
degradation of the white corpuscles of the blood. Gr. T. M. 

Changes in the Glycogen, Sugar, and Lactic Acid of the 
Muscle while performing Work. By A. Molhstari (C'fcem. Oenfr , 
1889,ii,372—873,from Ann. Ghim Fa^ ?»., 9,351—366).—The muscles 
of two dogs, one of which had rested and weighed 20’5 kilos., whilst 
the other had run 92 kilometres (57 miles) and weighed 25*5 kilos, 
were analysed, and the respective amounts of glycogen, sugar, and 
lactic acid determined. The glycogen was estimated by Wind- 
gradoff’s method. 

In the filtrate from the precipitated glycogen, the sugar was deter¬ 
mined by Pehling’s solution. The lactic acid was estimated by two 
methods. By the first, 360 grams of muscle is extracted with water, 
concentrated somewhat, 99 per cent, alcohol added, the filtrate dis¬ 
tilled and concentrated, and the i*esidual alcohol-free liquid diluted 
with a little water. A slight excess of lead acetate is added, the 
filtrate and washing concentrated in order to allow the creatine to 
crystallise out, the mother-liquor acidified and extracted with ether, 
the ether distilled off, the residue dissolved in a little water, powdered 
zinc oxide added, the filtrate again concentrated, and treated with 
four or five volumes of 99 per cent, alcohol, and the precipitate filtered 
off, dried, and weighed. In the second method, baryta is used to 
remove the phosphates. The i*esults obtained by the two different 
methods did not agree very closely, and the anthor recommends the 
former as the more exact. 

In the muscles of the tired dog, less glycogen and lactic acid but 
more sugar was found, showing that the lactic acid is not formed 
from the glycogen, J. W. L. 

Diastatic Permeut of the Liver, By BIaufmann (OoTnpt rend. 
8oo. Biol. [9], 1, 600—603).—Bernard first advanced the doctrine 
that the hepatic glycogen is transformed into sugar by a ferment 
which is sepaiable from the liver substance. Eeoent observations by 
Dastre (and others not quoted) have thrown doubt on the existence 
of such a special ferment. In the present research, it was sought to 
further elucidate the question by examining the secretion of the liver, 
•not the liver substance itself. Dog’s bile was found to be free from 
a saccharifying ferment. Cat’s bile was feebly saccharifying. The 
bile of the pig, sheep, and ox was found to bo powerful in converting 
starch into sugar. Those facts are considered as additional evidence 
that a diastatic ferment is formed by the liver; the dog, however, is 
supposed to transform its glycogen iuto sugar by some other means, 

W. D. H. 

Qnantily of Iron in the Spleen and Liver of Young 
Animals. By L. Lapicque {Oonypt. rend. Boc. Biol. [9], 1, 610—512). 
—The spleen of young animals is poor in iron. Pour rabbits born at 
the same time were twen. Intravenous injeotiou of distilled water 
was performed ou two of these in order to destroy some of their red- 
blood corpuscles; their spleens contained respectively 0 24 and 0*26 
parts of iron per 1000; the amount of iron in the spleens of the other 
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two animals, wHcli served as control specimens, was 0’44 and 0*19 
per 1000 respectively. The result is thus an uncertain one. 

Estimations were then made to determine if the quantity of iron in 
the liver varies with age. The organs were in each case freed from 
blood, and the results were as follows:— 

Parts of iroa par lOOOi 


Age of rabbit. Weight in iilos.- 

In blood. In liver. 


8 days. 0*120 0*45 1‘00 

11 days. 0 137 0 40 0‘20 

21da^s. 0 320 0*41 0 14 

3 months.. 1 -170 — 0 ‘043 


3 months. 1-350 0*42 0*035 

3 months. 1*360 0*36 0*040 


The quantity of iron thus dizninishes with the age of the animal. 

W*. D. H. 

The Physiological B61e of Lactose. By A. Bastbe (OompL 
rejid, 8oc. Biot [9], 1,145—^149*).—Although lactose is so important 
as a food, it is stated that very little is known of the part it plays in 
the organism. The present communication relates to the question 
vrhether^ lactose is itself assimilable. The conclusion arrived at is 
that which others have found before, that lactose is not directly 
assimilable, but is first inverted in the alimentary canal. What agent 
accomplishes this change is still uncertain. After injecting into the 
circulation a mixture of galactose and glucose, a small quantity of 
the sugar which is not utilised passes into the mine. This sugar is a 
reducing one, hut does not undergo the alcoholic fermentation. Its 
nature is, however, uncertain. W. D. T3L 

Physiology of the Tannins. By P. Reinitzbu (Ohem. Oentr,, 
1889, li, 292—293, from Ber, dmt hot. Gesell, 7, 187—196).—The 
author contends that the assertion of Kraus (Abstr.,, 1889, 917), that 
the tannins of varions origins are physiologically alike, is not coiTOct, 
and that the methods at present employ^ for the detenniiiiation of 
tannin are not suitable for physiologic^ investigation, however useful 
they may be for the practical valuation by the tanner. 

J. W L. 

VolatUe Patty Acids of Butter. By P. SPALiABZAisri (OJiem. 
Centr.^ 1889, ii, 339—341, from 8taz. aprtc. ital.^ 16, 277— 

293).—^The author has carried out an investigation into the cause of 
butter fat containing so variable a quantity of volatile fatty acids. 
Pour d^erent breeds of cows, namely, that of the Province Reggio 
d’Emilia, Dutch, Schwitz, and Simmenthal, were employed and fed 
exactly in the same way. The cream of the milk of the several 
different breeds was separately churned, as was also cream which was 
12 hours, and that which was 36 hours old. Purther, the influence of 
length of time hi?Q2n calving, the sudden (dianging of food, and the 
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age of the butter, mth regard to the quantity of volatile fatiy acids 
in the butter, was investigated. 

The amount of volatile fatty acids, expressed in terms of o.c. of deci- 
normal alkali per 5 grams of butter fat, vaiied from 20*6^ to 30‘60. 
Nor could any regularity in the quality of butter obtained from the 
different sources be observed. The butter from cows stationed at 
high lying places contained usually more volatile fatty acids than 
that from low lying stations. Of the different breeds that of Schwitz 
gave butter containing most fatty acids, then followed the breeds 
Simmenthal and Reggio, alike in this respect, and last the Dutch. 
Lastly, with regard toSie influence of length of time since calving, the 
percentage of &tty acids declined as this period advanced. 

J. W. L. 

Urobilin in the Bile, By J. Winter (Oompt rend. 8oc. Biol. 
[9], 1, 139).—^In reference to the method adopted by Engel and 
Kiener (Abstr., 1889, 637) for the separation of urobilin, it is pointed 
out that the precipitates of the biliary constituents produced by 
adding calcium salts, especially the phosphate, carry urobilin down 
with them. The final filtiate, even in urines rich in urobilin, is 
always colourless. The conclusion drawn by Engel and Eliener, that 
urobilin is absent from the bile, is therefore not proved, as their 
method was one nnsuited for discovering small quantities of that 
pigment. W. D. H. 

The Bdiaviour of Tyrosine Ethyl Ether in Animal Meta¬ 
bolism. By R. OoHN (JZeit. physiol. Ohem., 14, 189—^202).—Con¬ 
sidering the amount of proteid daily ingested by an animal, the 
amount of tyrosine formed cannot be inconsiderable* Blendermanu 
(Abstr., 1883,876)and Jafie {Zeit. physiol. Ohem., 7) by feeding animals 
with tyrosine could, however, find no increase in the aromatic substances 
in the urine, nor indeed any constant relation between tyrosine or 
any urinary constituent. Baas (Abstr., 1887,1133) found no increase 
in the hippuric acid secreted in similar experiment, lu the present 
experiments on dogs and rabbits, the tyiusine ethyl ether hydro¬ 
chloride was injected both subcutaneously and intravenously. Largo 
doses acted fatdly: but no tyrosine was ever found in the urine or 
bile; nor was there an increase in aromatic hydroxy-acida, phenol, or 
hippuric acid. It is thus probable that tyrosine undergoes completo 
destruction in the organism. W. B. K. 

DetenQixiatio& of Potassium in Urine as Potassium Hydrogen 
Tartrate. By A. Robin (Oompt rend. Soo. Biot [9], 1, 356—868).— 
When the potassium in urine is estimated by the weight of the pre¬ 
cipitate obtmned by adding tartaric acid to concentrated nrine, the 
results obtained as compared with those obtained from the platinic 
chloride method are found to be from 9 to 70 per cent, too high. All 
conclusions drawn from such estimations are therefore null. Rc^ger 
and Gaume have stated that the output of potassium salts is increased 
in ague and certain other diseases; their conclusions regarding this 
subject, and also regarding the toxicdiy of urine from the presence in 
it of potasaiom salts, rest on experiments performed by tartaric 
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acid method. The precipitate produced by tartaric ^id in urine 
carries down with it unc acid, hippurio acid, albumin, and other 
organic substances. W. D. H. 

Reducing Substances in Urine. By Gitjbb {Oompb, rend. Soc. 
Biol. [9], 1, 383—^390).—^Various urines were examined with regard 
to the substances in them that reduce alkaline solutions of cupric 
hydroxide. In one case, that of an emaciated child, the reducing 
substance is stated to have been aldehyde. The following statements 
are also made:—^In acetonsemia and acetonuria, lactic acid exists in 
the urine, in combination conjointly with phosphoric acid, producing 
acid salts, prindpaily of potassium, to which the acidity of the^ urine 
in these cases is chiefly due. Lactose is said to be met with in the 
urine of cases of what the author terms oxycrasia. W. D. H. 

Benzamide in Urine after Administration of Benzaldehyde. 
By R. OoHX (Zeit. physiol. Gheni.^ 14, 203—208).—^After feeding 
dogs on benzaldehyde (10 grams per diem), the urine was collected, 
extracted with hot alcohol, the extracts evaporated, and the deposit 
dissolved in water strongly acidified with sulphuric acid. This was 
shaken with ether; the ethereal extracts concentrated, and the 
hippuric acid so deposited filtered off. The ether was distilled off, 
and the small crystalline residue was dissolved in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate, and again shaken with ether; the ether 
was again evaporated, and the crystalline residue was recrystalhsed 
from hot water, animal charcoal being used to decolorise it. The 
mystals were right-angled plates soluble in water, giving a neutral 
reaction, sparingly soluble in cold ether and light petroleum, easily in 
hot ether, in alcohol, and in hot benzene. They melted easily 
(127—126® uncor.), sublimed without decomposing, and contained no 
water of crystallisation, and proved to be benzamide; about 4 grams 
of it were obtained in the urine for every 100 grams of benzaldehyde 
given to the animal. 

In the rabbit no benzamide was found in the urine, even after sul)* 
cutaneous injection of ammonium benzoate; probably in this animal 
the ammonia derived from the benzoate is completely used in building 
up urea. W. 1). H. 

Uroleucic Acid and Aloaptonxiria. By R. Ejrk (Brit Med. 

2,1889,1149—1150).—Prof. Huppert, in a private communication 
to the author, regards the uroleucic acid (OsHioOs) previously 
described by him (Abstr., 1888, 1121) in the urine ot cases of 
alcaptonnria as a homologue of gallic acid and probably pyrogallol- 
propionic acid, or at least a trihydroxyphenylpropionic acid, 
06B[2(H0 )s-CH»-CH 3*C00H. It does not give the genuine Millon’s 
reaction, and therefore contains either no hydroxyl-group in the 
benzene nucleus, or more than one; it is optically inactive, and 
therefore contains no asymmetrical carbon-atom. 

Uroleucic acid was found to have considerable antiseptic power. It 
is entirely absent in normal urine. The substance previously described 
as uroxanthic add, which accompanies uroleucic acid in ihese poculiar 
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Tirines, has been more fally investigated, and found to consist simply 
of nrolencic acid mixed with hippnric acid as an impurity. 

W. D. H. 


Oystmuria. By B. Mesteb {Zeit. physiol. Ohem., 14, 109—150). 
—This paper relates to the examination of the urine of patients 
suffering from cvstinuria, and many of the considerations introduced 
are of clinical, therapeutical, historical, and theo3?etical interest. The 
chief points of chemical importance relate to:— 

(1.) The solubility of cystin in urine; it appears that even in acid 
urine as much as O'5 gram of cystin will dissolve per litre. 

(2.) The sulphur in cystin is doubtless combined in a non-oxidised 
form; numerous analyses in this direction are tabulated; and the 
average result of estimations on the urine from nine individuals 
shows that the non-oxidised sulphur forms 18*1 per cent, of the total 
sulphur; from these numbers a method is devised for estimating the 
amount of cystin in urine. 

(3.) Different kinds of diet, and the use of alcohol, appeared to be 
without influence on the amount of cystin excreted. 

(4.) By administering sulphur and also salol as drugs, the amount 
of unoxidised sulphur in the urine was practically unchanged. 

W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Colouring Matters and Aromatic Frodncte from the Bacillus 
Pyocyanicus. By A. BabIs {Gompt rend. 8oc. Biol [9], 1, 438—440), 
—pure culture of the B. pyoGyamcm p (Ernst) in neutralised 
pcptonised gelatin gave rise to other colouring matters than those 
named pyocyanin and pyoxanthin by Eordos. Certain aromatic 
substances are simultaneously formed. The cultivation was greenish- 
blue, and its odour that of limes. The following are the substances 
which were separated;— 

1. An azure-blue pi^ent turned red by acids, and as sensitive as 
litmus. It dissolves in chloroform, from which it crystallises in the 
rhombic system. The absorption spectrum of the blue (alkaline) 
pigment shows two bands, (1) \30-A>6, (2) \160—^ultra-violet. The 
al^orption spectrum of the red (acid) pigment shows also two bands, 
(1) ultra-red—X.26, (2) X40—^ultra-violet. This substance is doubt¬ 
less pyocyanin. 

2. Pyocyanin being separated, the cultures remain coloured 
reddish-brown by reflected, emerald-green by transmitted light; when 
acidified the liquid loses its dichroism, which, however, retuxns 
when it is made alkaline once more. The colouzing matber is a 
mixture of two pigments: one, soluble in alcohol, of a green colour 
by reflected, and blue by transmitted light; the other, insoluble in 
alcohol, is orange-red by reflected, greenish-blue by transmitted light. 
Neither of these corresponds with pyoxanthin, which is apparently 
not formed by the |3 baoillus. 
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3. The aromatic substances are not yet identified, a further com¬ 
munication on this part of the subject is promised; the methods 
adopted for their separation are briefly described. W. D. H. 

Relation between the Assimilation and Transpiration 
produced by Chlorophyll, By H. Jtjmellb (OompA rend. 8oc Biol. 
[9], 1, 9—10).—In sunlight, chloiophyll is stated to have two 
functions, that of assimilation of carbon from carbonic anhydride, 
and that of vaporismg the water contained in the plant (transpira¬ 
tion) In order to investigate the relationship between these two 
phenomena, a certain number of plants were placed in air containing 
carbonic anhydride, and another number of similar plants in air free 
from carbonic anhydride; otherwise, the two sets of plants were 
under the same conditions. It was fonnd that those in air free from 
carbonic anhydride, that is, those m which no assimilation was taking 
place, gave ont more water than the other set. It thus appears that 
when assimilation is in abeyance, the greater part of the radiant 
energy absorbed from the light serves for the evaporation of water. 

W. D. H. 

Influence of Acids on the EvoluMon of Oases by Plants. 
By L. Matoin {Gomjpt, rend.^ 109, 716—719).—^The researches of 
de Sanssure, Mayer, and de Yries, have shown that Gactss and 
Crassnlaceee, which contain a notable proportion of organic acids, 
have the power of evolving oxygen without absorbing carbonic 
anhydride when placed in sunlight this change being accompanied by 
a reduction in the quantity of the organic adds. 

The leaves of fusain, which contain practically no free acids, were 
injected with a dilute solutiou (2 to 3 per ceut.) of some organic 
acid, and exposed to light. With malic, citric, and tartaric acids, 
oxygen was evolved, hut acetic, formic, oxalic, and succinic acids 
gave negative results, probably because they killed the protoplasm. 
The volume of oxygen liberated varied with the nature of the acid, 
hut, other conditions being the same, it was greatest with malic, less 
with citric, and least with tartaric add. The volume of oxygen 
decreases with the concentration of the acid injected, because of the 
destructive action of the acid on the protoplasm. 

The respiration of plants in the dark is also affected by the presenco 
of free acid, the volume of oxvgen absorbed, and the volume of car¬ 
bonic anhydride liberated, being largely increased. Moreover, in 
normal leaves, the ratio COJO is less than or at most equal to unity, 
whilst in presence of acids it is always greater than unity, and in 
some cases considerably greater. 

The presence of certain organic acids in plants exerts a double 
influence. In the dark, it causes the evolution of a volume of car¬ 
bonic anhydride greater than that of the oxygen absorbed, and, in 
light, the evolution of oxygen without a correlated absorption of 
carbonic anhydride. The cause of these disturbances is in the leaves • 
themselves; the chlorophyll simply reduces, under the influence of 
light, the excess of carbonic anhydride which is exhaled by the 
tissues under the influence of the acids. C. H, B. 
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Fonnation of Oalcitun Oxalate in Plants. Bj Kohl (Ann. 
Agroncm., 15, 418—420, from JBot. Centr., 38, 471).—^The author’s 
view is that asparagine and other amides are built up into albu¬ 
minoids with the aid of carbon and hydrogen derived from the carbo¬ 
hydrates. The oxygen liberated goes to form organic acids, especially 
oxalic, and this add combines with the lime which is distributed 
through the tissues in combination with sugar and other soluble 
carbohydrates. The building up of the albuminoids can only take 
place in the cells exposed to light; therefore the amides accumulate in 
any organ kept m the dark, and but little acid is found in these parts. 
In the parts exposed to light, acid is, on the contrary, abundant. 
When starch is stored up in roots, rhizomes, bulbs, seeds, &c., the 
lime which held the carbohydrate in solution is set free, and it is in 
these places that most calcium oxalate is found. In the Graminese 
much of the calcium oxalate is replaced by potassium oxalate. 

J. M. H. M. 

Galcinm Oxalate in the Leaves of Alnus glutinosa^ Sympho- 
ricarpus racemosa, and Cratsegus oxyacantha. By 0. Wbhmbk 
(Ann. Agronom., 16, 420—421, from JBot Zeit^ 1889, 141,165).—^By 
comparing corresponding leaves in shoots of different age, the author 
concludes that there is no solution and migration of the calcium 
oxalate at first formed, as contended by Schimper, but that the 
deposits of oxalate increase at different rates in tissues of different 
age. J. M. H. M. 

Oeenrrence of Scatole in the Tegetable Kingdom. By W. 
Bi. Dunstan (Phoffm. J. Tram. [8J, 19, 1010; and Proc. Roy. Soc., 
46, 211).—From the wood of Oeltis reticulosa, a tree which grows in 
Java, Ceylon, and Eastern India, and which when freshly cnt has a 
very disgusti^ odour, the anthor has obtained a substance of the com¬ 
position of scatole (3'-methylindole.) This corresponds in all its 
properties with synthetical scatole from propylidene phenylhydrazide. 
Indole is found with scatole in human faeces, but none was detected 
in the wood of Oeltis reUcuhsa. R. R. 

InuUn in the Capitola of Composites. By L. Dauibl (Oompt 
rend. 8oc. Biol. [9], 1, 182—1^*4),—^Inulin has been found in the 
roots of a large number of composites, but has not been before noted 
in the capitnles. It is, however, present in lai'ge quantities in the 
bracts, the receptacle, and even the seeds in course of development, 
espeoMy in the Oynarooephala. It is always absent in parts 
exposed to light, and darkness appears to be favourable or pedaps 
essential for its elaboration. 

The flowers were examined in different stages of development, 
and the conclusion drawn from these observations is that inulin is 
a reserve material, lasting, however, only a short time, and used up 
entirely iu the development of the ovary and embryo. 

W. D. H. 
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Analysis of White Soja Bean. By 0. A. Goessiurn (Bied. 
Centr., 1889, 719). 



See 

Massachusetts. 

ds. 

Few York. 

"Whole plant on 
Aug. 30th, 1888, 


Digestihle 

matter. 

■ 

Digestible 

matter. 

■ 

Digestible 

matter. 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 


Moisture. 

17 *38 

— 

5-85 

— 

6-12 


Ash. 

5-22 

— 

6-67 

— 

6-417 


Fibre. 

5-35 

14-60 

5*15 

14-50 

20 ■‘76 

84-76 

Fat. 

21-89 

89*80 

18-42 

89*80 

5-62 

66 07 

Albumin.. 

33 -36 


35-98 

90*00 

16-87 


Estraefive. 

34-18 

62-00 

34-88 

62-00 

51 ‘28 

mSm 


SCgO* Ofl.O. 2iCgO» EjO* IS'ftsO* 

Seed. 17-380 0*342 0*869 2*085 0*166 0*231 

Whole plant. • 6*120 2*770 1*190 0-617 0*198 0*131 

P 2 O 5 . !Kr. InsoL matter. 

Seed. 1-851 6-308 0*090 

Whole plant.. 0-753 2*380 0*967 

B. W. P. 

Cheznical Examinatioii of Moorland and Feat Soils. Bj 
0. G*. Eggbbtz and L. F. Nilsoit (Bied, Gentr,, 1889, 664—668).— 
Yarions soils in Sweden were examined as to their volume-weight, 
percentage of oi^ganio matter and nitrogen, as well as of silicic 
acid, &c. The mineral constituents were dissolved out by a 2 per 
cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, and this strength of acid was 
found to be amply sufficient for the removal of all plant-food, and 
to render the soil sterile for barley; but to sterilise the feitile soils 
for oats, a 4 per cent, solution was requisite. These two solutions 
i*emoved about equal quantities of silicic acid, which amounted to 
0*1 pel* cent, of the dry soil. If the soil was exhausted with the 
acid, both^ directly and after ignition, then a very considei-able 
difference in the quantities of sulphuric acid removed was uoiod, 
namely, 0*4 per cent, in the first case, and 0*96 in the second; 
also &ere was a great difference in the quantities of sulphates 
found, depending on the source of the soil, and the authors con¬ 
sider that, as the sulphates were not found in the hydrochloric 
extract, but only after ignition, the sulphur must be in many cases 
present as an organic compound. Only in 5 out of 32 cases did 
the sulphuric acid exceed O’l per cent., and it never amounted to 
0-2 of the dried soil. The phosphoric acid estimations were of a 
similar kind, so that this element (phosphorus) must be considered 
as also being present in organic compounds, which are only rendered 
soluble by ignition; hence the advantage of burning a moorland soil 
without further addition of phosphatic manures. 
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Tn most cases the ignited soil yielded the most lime to dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the excess being 0*5—1*0 per cent, more than that 
found in the natural soil; but the opposite was found to he the case 
with the Gotland samples. A soil derived from Sphagnum, which 
contained only 0 22 per cent, of CaO, was completely sterile for oats, 
even after a heavy manuring with basic slag, potassium sulphate, and 
nitre, hut 4,000 kilos of chalk per hectare rendered it fertile. Con¬ 
cerning magnesium nothing remarkable was noticed; neither was 
much diffei*ence noticed in the case of potassium, except in those soils 
where potassium silicates were present in large quantities ; the'‘e, 
being readily acted on by hot lime, naturally yielded after igmtion 
a larger quantity of potassium to the acid. 

The percentages of nitrogen vai'ied from 1*38 to 4 57. 

B. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Filter Holder for Drying and Weighing. By 0. Eeinhardi 
(Zeit ang, Gliem.^ 1889, 61) —This is a glabS box, in shape like a 
funnel, with a sW*t, wide neck, and having a light gronnd cover. 
The filter, whether full or empty, is dried in it whilst retaining its 
conical form, whereby not only is drying accelerated, but any sub¬ 
sequent treatment of the precipitate is much facilitated. 

H. J S. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Burnt Pyrites. By Q. Lunge 
(^Zeit. (mg* Ghem., 1889, 239—^240).—Of methods depending on the 
neutralisation of an alkali by the conversion of the sulphur into a 
sulphate in the dry way, that of Watson (Abstr., 1889, 306) is the 
only accuiate, as well as the simplest and most expeditious one. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Nitrites. By W. R. Dunstan and T. S, Dymond 
(P7/arm. J. Trans. [3], 19, 741—74S).—The authors have devised an 
apparatus for titrating, in an air-freo space, the iodine liberated by 
nitrites from an acid solution of potassium iodide. All sources of 
error are thus eliminated, and the process has distinct advantages 
over the gasomotric method'^, especially in the case of organic 
nitrites. A stout glass fiask of about 100 c.c. capacity is fitted with 
an india-rubber stopper, through which passes a short glass tube 
connected with a small tuhe-fnnnel by means of a short piece of thick 
ii dia-rubher tubing carrying a steel sci*ew clamp. 5 c c of 10 |)er 
cent, potassium iodide solution, 6 c.o. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
and 40 c.c. of water are introduced, and the mixture boiled in the 
fiask with the tubes open until all the air and iodine that may have 
been liberated have been expelled; when the steam is escaping 
freely from the funnel, the dip is closed tightly at the same moment 
that the source of heat is withdrawn. Then the fiask is cooled. 
A known quantity of the nitiite solution, equivalent to about 
0*1 gram of nitrous acid, is placed in the funnel and cautiously 
drawn into the flask by unscrewing the clip, recently boiled water 
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being used for washing it down. The iodine liberated is estimated 
hy a decinormal sodium thiosulphate solution, gradually introduced 
into the flask with due precautions for the exclusion of air. The 
colour of the dissolved iodine is a sufficient indicator, but stai-oh may 
be used. Many test determinations of volatile organic nitrites are 
given, with the figures controlled by other methods. The results are 
very accordant, and speak well for the accuracy of the process. 

!Rf. Si. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Iron. By M. A. v, Reis (Ohem. Oentr,, 
1889, ii, 379; from Stahl, u, JElisen^ 9, 720—723).—10 grams of pig 
iron is dissolved with 100 c.c. of water and 20 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The insoluble residue, consisting of those metals 
precipitable by hydrogen sulphide in acid solution, especially 
arsenic and copper, is collected, and dissolved with hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chlorate. The chlorine is expelled, the fenic chloride 
reduced by sodium hypophosphite, and the arsenic and copper pre¬ 
cipitated by ammonium thioearbamate, filtered, washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and water, then oxidised with concentrated nitnc 
a dd, filtered and the arsenic precipitated with magnesia mixture. 
The precipitate is washed into a platinum crucible with nitric acid, 
evaporated to dryness, and weighed after driving off the ammonium 
salts by ignition. J. W. L. 

Carbonic Oxide Detector. By Bactne (Bull Soc Ohim. [8], 1, 
555—558).—^To indicate the presence of deleterious quantities of 
carbonic oxide in dwelling rooms, an apparatus is described in which 
the fact, that guncotton dusted with platinum black fires in air con¬ 
taining 2*5 per 1,000 of carbonic oxide, is made use of to determine 
the closure of an electric circuit containing an alarum. 

T. Or. N 

Improvement in the Method of Estimating Carbonic An¬ 
hydride by Volume. By F. Fuchs (MouaUh., 10, 602—604).— The 
acid solution used to decompose the carbonate ib previously saturated 
with and is kept in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, whereby 
the usual error due to the retentLon of the gas in the acid is avoided. 

G. T. M. 

Estimation of Silica and Analysis of Siliceous Material. By 
G. Craig (Ohem. News^ 60, 227).—Taking into consideration the 
errors and difficulties atta^ed to the estimation of silica by the 
method of fusion with alkaline carbonates, the author prefei*s to drive 
off the silica by means of hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids, and to 
estimate other bubstances in the residue. About 1*5 gram of fincly- 
l>owdered substance is treated with sulphuric acid diluted with an equal 
volume of water, about 4 grams of pure hydrofluoric acid added, th(* 
whole mixed well by shaking gently, and heated over a small flame 
nntn almost dry; the operation is repoited, and the heating continued 
until sulphnrio acid vapour is evolved in order to be sure that all 
the fluorides are decomposed. The residue is subsequently dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and examined in the usual manner. D. A. L. 

Analysis of Sodium Sulphate. By Isbert and Vfnaior (ZHf 
ojig* IbSD, 60—67),—For many puriioses a lapid and fairly 
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accurate estimation of the sodium sulphate in the commercial article 
is required. About 2 grams of the sample is dissolved in a little hot 
water, ammonia and ammonium carbonate are added, and the mixture 
is filtered; the precipitate is dissolved off the filler by hydrochloric 
acid, again precipitated as before, and then collected and thoroughly 
v/^a&hed. A little sulphuric acid is added to the filtrates and washings, 
which are then evaporated in a platinum basin and ignited. From 
the weight of the residue is deducted the sodium sulphate corre¬ 
sponding to the sodium chloride in the original substance, as estimated 
by titration for chloiTne. The remainder is the sodium sulphate in 
the substance taken. M. J. S. 

Chromium and Barium in Foods. By L. db Kokingh ( Anh , 
Pharm. [3], 27, 944; from Ned. Tlj. Pha) m. Ohem. Tox.^ 1889, 257).— 
At least 25 gi ams of the substance is burnt in a platinum dish, and the 
ash is weighed. To the ash is added four times its weight of potas¬ 
sium sodium carbonate and the same amount of potassium nitrate, and 
the whole is fused for 15 minutes. Alter boiling with water and filtei - 
ing, the liquid is yellow if chromium is piesent; but the presence of 
manganese may produce a greenish colour, which is removed by boil¬ 
ing for a few minutes with a little alcohol. The liquid is then concen¬ 
trated to 20 C.C., filtered into a test-tube, and compared with vater to 
which potassium chramate solution is added until the two tints aie 
of the same intensity. To prove that the colour is due to chromium, 
acidify with acetic acid and add lead acetate. If lead is present in 
the original substance, a yellow precipitate is obtained before the 
acetate is added. The portion of ash insoluble in water is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and if lead is to be sought for, this is carefully 
neufafalised before hydrogen sulphide is added. To detect barium 
carbonate, the strongly acid solution of the ash is treated with a large 
excess of calcium sulphate solution, by which tho barium is quickly 
precipitated as sulphate free from load, as the latter is readily soluble 
iu the strong acid. J. T. 

Magnesium as a Reagent. By H. N. Warrsn (Chem. News, 60, 
1S7—188).—Itis pointed out that magnesium, onaccountof its purity 
and activity, is an cxcelloiit r<»ducmg agent, Jn tho dry way it reduces 
most metals, and even silica and boric anhydride when intensely 
hog.tod in closed vessels with them. It docs not reduce the alkalis 
and alkaline earths, but* is attac’ked by molybdic anhydiide with 
explosive violence. Ihdng free hvm arsenic, it is well suited for use iu 
JVtarsh’s tost, and as it contains neither iron, phosphorus, nor sulphur, 
scarcely reacts with potassium fciTicyanide, and is more active than 
zinc, it may bo used wiili a<lvantage for reducing feme to ferrous 
salts. If a &olut.ion of zinc acotat^o is boiled with magnesium, the 
wholo of the zinc is pi*ooipitatcd, even though the solution also con¬ 
tains metals of tho fourth group. 

Iron may bo separated from chromium in the following manner: 
the acid solution of iion and cluomium is prccipilated with sodium 
carbonate, tho jirecipitate dissolved in acetic acid and magnesium 
added. The reducing action is at fii'st violent and then oea&es, but 
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on applying heat, tlie colour of the solntion changes from green 
through pink, red, violet back to green, the iron in the meantime 
being precipitated on the magnesium. D. A. L. 

Volmnetric Estimation of Zinc. By A. Voigt {ZeiL ang, Ghein.^ 
18S9, 307—308).—The solution of the substance in hydrochloric acid 
is oxidised with nitric acid and diluted to about 100 c.c. Sufficient 
potassium tartrate to keep the iron in solution is added, and then 
ammonia to feeble alkalinity, and the liquid is further diluted to about 
250 c.c. Standard solution of potassium feiToeyanide is then run in, 
until a drop of the mixture brousrht in contact with strong acetic acid 
develops a permanent blue. The ferrocyanide is of suitable strength 
if 1 c.c. is equal to 0*01 gram of zinc. About 46 grams of the salt is 
dissolved to a litre, and the solution is standardised against one of 
zinc made by dissolving ] 2*461 grams of zinc oxide in hydrochloric acid 
and diluting to a litre; 10 c.c. of this solution is mixed with 5 grams 
of potassium tartrate, a few drops of ferric chloride, ammonia, and 
water to 250 c.c,, and should require 10 c.c. of the ferrocyanide. An 
essential condition is that the excess of ammonia should he as small 
as possible. Incorrect results are obtained when much manganese is 
present; lead is not injurious. The process is more rapid than 
SohafiEner’s. M. J. S. 

Standardisation, of Permanganate. By R. JiLHODA. (Zeit. ang. 
Che7n,^ 1889. 87),—In dissolving iron wire for the above purpose, the 
flask is fitted with a cork and a bent tube which dips into a beaker 
containing solntion of sodium hydrogen carbonate. Any of this 
solution drawn in during the coolmg of the iron solution produces an 
evolution of cai'bonic anhydride in the flask. M. J. S. 

Incineration of Vegetable Matter. By Gt . Lighaetibr (Oompt 
rend.j 109, 727—731).—When vegetable matter is incinerated with 
free exposure to air or in a current of oxygen, there is always volatilis¬ 
ation ot* a portion of the sulphur, which may be absorbed by conduct¬ 
ing the operation in a retort and passing the products of decomposition 
throngh a tube containing sodium carbonate. 

Phosphorus, however, is not volatilised, if the matter is firat caro- 
fnlly carbonised^ and then incinerated in presence of air ov oxygon. 

Inpinei*ation is best conducted in a platinum dish with a glass 
funnel suppoi*ted a short distance above it. The temporafcure^^ is 
raised very grailnally, and when thoroughly carbonised the residue is 
extracted with warm water, washed, and the insoluble portion mois¬ 
tened tliorongbly with milk of lime, dried, and heated until all 
carbonaceous matter is burnt away. The phosphoinc acid in the 
aqueous solntion and the final residue is estimated in the usual way, 

0 H B 

Water Analysis. {Gh&m. News, 60, 203—204.) Be^ort 'of the 
Gmimittee anointed hy the British Association io con fer with the Goni- 
mittee of the American Association with a vino of forming a uniform 
sijstemof recording results of Weder Analysis; B. A. Meeting, 1889.—The 
recommend a system of statement for a complete analysiB of 
which the following is an epitome. Results to be expressed iu parts 
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per 100,000. In a potable water, the mimbeTS to be given in the follow¬ 
ing order:—Total solid matters, (a) in snspension, (h) in solution ; 
organic cat bon ; organic nitrogen; oxygen consumed, as indicated 
by decoloration of permanganate; ammonia expelled on boiling with 
sodium carbonate; ammonia expelled on boiling with alkaline perman¬ 
ganate ; nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites ; chloiine; hardness—tem- 
poraiy, permanent, total; in a mineral water—carbonate of lime; 
carbonate of magnesia; carbonate of soda (calculated from residual 
alkalinity after boiling and filtering off precipitated OaCOs and 
MgOOs); total of each of the following elements—calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, sodium, iron (ferrous), iron (ferric), and each of the 
following radicles—sulphuric (SO 4 ), nitric (NO 3 ), nitrous (NO 2 ), 
phosphoiic (PO 4 ), silicic (SiOa); then each of the elements—chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and of sulphur as sulphide. Dissolved gases; 
c.c. at 0° C. and ?60 mm. in 1 litre of water. Carbonic anhydride 
(CO 3 ) ; oxygen; nitrogen; sulphuretted hydrogen. 

They consider that this uniform method should be adopted in all 
cases where communications come before learned bodies and when¬ 
ever possible in professional practice; that the decimal numeric»tl 
notation is to be prefeiTed ; that the different scales for potable and 
mineral waters suggested by the AmeHcan Committee are undesirable; 
that all results obtained by calculation should be sharply distin¬ 
guished from those obtained by direct deteinnination; that a state¬ 
ment of mineral constituents combined as salts is not to be approved 
of unless the analytical data upon which it is based are clearly stated; 
that the American Committee’s suggestion of recording the propor¬ 
tion of each element of binary compounds, and recording all the 
oxygen in oxy-compounds in combination with the n^ative element, 
as indicated above, is the most convenient for all purposes of calcula¬ 
tion, although the want of a name for these negative groups and the 
custom of quoting metallic elements as bases are objections to this 
system; finally, that volumes of dissolved gases may be given as above 
or in volumes of gas per 100 volumes of water. D. A. L. 

Estimatioix of Carbonic Acid in Potable Waters containing 
Magnesia. By II. Thillioii (Zeit. wng. Ukem,^ 1889, 337). — 100 c.c. 
of tho water is mixed in a stoppei^cd cylinder with 6 c.c. of haiinm 
chloride solution (1; 10) and c c. of titi*atod baryta-w'ator (7 gi*ams 
of .barium hydroxide and 0-2 gram of chloride per litre) and allowed 
to subside for 12 hours. Two quantities of 50 c.c. each are then 
removed without disturbing the st'diment and are titrated with hydro- 
chloido acid, of which 1 c.c. equals 1 mg. of carbonic anhydride (using 
phenolphthalein). The magnesia is determined gravimetrically. 
Putting a for tho number of c.c. of acid raquired by 45 c.c. of the 
baiyta, h for tho acid rcquir(»d by 50 o.c, of tlie clarified mixture, 
and m for tbo number of milligrams of magnesia in 100 c.c., then 
10 (a — 35 — l*lm) gives the number of milligrams of free and loosely- 
combined carbonic anhydride per litre. The I'emaining 50 c.c. in 
the settling vessel with tho precipitate is titrated with the same aci<l 
(using cochineal). If d is the number of 0 . 0 . used, 10(d5 — 6 — l*lij/) 
is tho total carbonic anhydride in milligrams per litre. M. J. S. 
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Standard Solution for Clark’s Soap-test. By F. E. Nelson 
(Okem. News, 60, 132).—The author suggests the following mode of 
preparing a standard soap solution of constant composition :—gram 
of pure palmitic acid is dissolved in a little pure spirit, neutralised 
with 4 c.c. of normal soda solution and diluted to 200 c.c. with so 
much aqueous spirit as to retain 35 per cent, of alcohol in the 
standard solution. Fatty acids separated from ordinary tallow may 
be used instead of palmitic acid. A. L. 

Detection of Mercuric Cyanide in Toxicological Investiga¬ 
tions. By D. ViTALi (Ghem. Oentr,, 1889, ii, 391—392; from L'Orosi, 
12,181—196).—The author recommends the following modification of 
Selmi’s method for the detection of mercuric cyanide in toxicological 
investigations. 

The substance is acidified with tartaric acid, neutralised again with 
precipitated calcium carbonate, a slight excess of aqueous hydrogen 
sulphide solution added, the flask closed and allowed to remain at rpt 
for 24houi‘s in the cold, then a further quantity of hydrogen sulphide 
water is added and a current of hydrogen passed through the liquid. 
The gases are passed first through a solution of bismuth nitrate in 
dilute nitric acid to absorb the hydrogen sulphide, and secondly 
through aqueous potash for absorption of hydrogen cyanide; in the 
latter solution, the usual tests for hydrogen cyanide may be made. 

J. W. L. 

Beaction. of Sodium Nitroprosside with Alkaline and Alka¬ 
line Earthy Hydroxides. By H. Beunnbr (Chem, News, 60, 16S). 
—Sodium nitroprusside produces an intensely yellow coloration with 
sodium, potassium, barium, or calcium hydroxide, but does not reacc 
with the soluble carbonates or hydrogen carbonates. 

By adding aqueous sodium niti'oprusside to sodium hydroxide 
until an orange-colour appears, sbalang with alcohol and allowing 
to settle, a deep-yellow oil separates, which ultimately solidifies to 
orange-coloured crystals. An aqueous solution of this salt givts 
coloured pi*ecipitates with metallic salts; moreover, with acids it gives 
a green colour, becoming violet on exposure to the air, finally giving 
a green precipitate. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Glycerol by Oxidation with Permanganate in 
Acid Solution. By H. Grunwald {Zeit ang^ Oh&m,, 1889, 34—35), 
—Planchon’s method (Abstr., 1888, 1345) affords very service¬ 
able results; in 12 determinations, the mean error of a single result 
was 1‘81 per cent. Potash in Liebig’s bulbs is, however, more suit¬ 
able than soda-lime for absorbing the carbonic anhydride. 

M. 0. S. 

Copper Solution for the Estimation of Glucose. By E. 
SoLDAiNi (^Ohenu Gentr.^ 1889, ii, 389—^390; from L^Orosi, 12, 
196—198).—^The author recommends a more dilute solution of cupric 
sulphate in potassium hydrogen carbonate than that generally de¬ 
scribed under the name of ” Soldaini’s solution ” (compare Abstr., 
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1389, 313). 3-464 grams of cupric sulphate (5 aq.) and 297 grams of 
potassium hydrogen carbonate are dissolved in 1 litre. 

This solution will detect 0*0005 gram of glucose in 10 c.c. of water 
by boiling with the reagent for 10 minutes. Eor quantitative pur- 
])Oses it is applied as when using Fehling’s reagent, approximate 
tests being first made, and finally the quantity thus found added all 
at once to the copper solution and boiled for five minutes, when 
an excess of neither copper nor sugar should be present. 

J. W. L. 

Iodine Absorption of Essential Oils. By E. H. Davies (Fharm. 
J. Trams, [3], 19, 821—824).—This paper records the results of the 
application of Hubl’s reagent to determine the “iodine absorption” of 
essential oils. A weighed quantity of the oil was allowed to remain 
all night with an excess of the iodine solution. The differences 
w ere greater than those found with fixed oils, as they ranged from 0 
to nearly 400 per cent. A table of the results obtained with 64 
essential oils and their derivatives shows the percentages obtained. 
Oil of almonds is nil, menthol 0*12, camphor 0*46 per cent. English 
and Japanese oil of peppermint 43'6 to 57*7 per cent.; but American, 
121*8 to 132*2. Thymol and anethoil 171’-5 to 182*9 per cent. 

E. E. 

Testing Oil of Peppermint for Adulterants. By H. W. Snow 
(Fharin, J, Trams. [3], 19, 1056—1058).—The author gives the 
lesults of his trials of some tests which have been proposed for 
detecting the presence of certain adulterants in oil of peppermint. 
When 5 per cent, or more of alcohol has been added, the oil will be 
coloured distinctly red on agitating it for a few seconds with a little 
magenta, which is insoluble in the perfectly pure oil. Oil of camphor 
may be detected by agitating two drops of the sample with a little 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42), when a reddish-brown colour may appear, 
eveu in the absence of oil of camphor, bnt this fades in two or three 
hours, while the distinct red colour due to the presence of this 
adulterant persists for two days. For detecting turpentine, the optical 
tc&t is not conclusive, as French oil of tmpentine has itself left- 
handed rotation. The non-sol ability of turpentine in 80 per cent, 
alcohol fails to detect oven 50 per cent of it when mixed with ml of 
peppermint. Fi*aotional distillation is useful, and when followed by 
determinations of the iodine ab--orptiou, trustwoHhy indications may 
be obtained in certain eases. Gold chloride in chloroform solution, 
boiled with a few droj^ of an essential oil, gives charactei istic re¬ 
actions. Oil of turpentine reduces the solution quickly with little or 
no colour; oil of camphor acts slowly with only a faint-blue colour; 
oil of copaiba gives a fine blue solution whi^ gradually loses its 
colour; oil of peppcimiut quickly gives a bix)wn, changing into violet- 
red. These reactions can, hoWover, seldom be used with confidence, 
except under special circumstauces. E. E. 

Beactions of Essential Oils. By E. Williams (OZfem.JVst^s, 60, 
175—176).—The author has examined a great number of essential 
oils with regard to their potash and iodine absorption, noting also 
their boiling points and specific gravities; a table of results is given. 
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la bis opinion concordant results have been obtained with oils of 
bergamot, caraway, cassia, cedar-wood, cinnamon, citron, citronelle, 
cloves, lemon, mace, nutmeg, or«inge, thyme, and verbena, and it is 
suggested that by examining these oils in this manner adnltei'ations 
may be detected with certainty. Oils of aniseed, oajepnt, eu¬ 
calyptus, juniper, lavender (various), spike, lemon grass, pennyroyal, 
peppermint (various), rosemary, me, sage, and sassafras, did not 
yield concordant results, for which various causes are assigned, 
such as adnlteraiion, difference in age, and change in composition. 
Oil of spike has a lower boiling point and a lower potash absorption 
than the more expensive oil of lavender. Oil of cinnamon has a lower 
gravity, boiling point, and potash absorption, but a much higher iodine 
absorption than the cheaper oil of cassia. At least two, and in some 
cases more samples of each oil have been examined. D. A. L. 

Reactions of Essential Oils. By R. A. Geipps {Ohem. Netvs, 
60, 286).—In reference to the iodine absorption of essential oils, 
attention is called to the importance of time and temperature in these 
reactions; the latter has already been recognised by both R. H. 
Davies and H. W. Snow (preceding page), bat disregarded by R. 
Williams (preceding abstract). The author now compares the 
results obtained by Barenthin, Davies, Snow, and Williams; tbei*e 
are discrepancies which are probably due to want of uniformity as 
reerards the two factom mentioned above. H. W. Snow, in a letter 
{Ohem. News, 60, 245), points out that he found the iodine absorption 
extremely useful in connection with the examination of oil of pepper¬ 
mint for adulteration with oil of turpentine; he also gives references 

his own contributions and to the work of others on the subject. 

D. A. L. 

Tests for Fixed Oils. By F. X. Mcbrk (Pkarm, J, Trans, [8], 
19, 785).—A reaction proposed by Hirsehsobn (Abstr., 188i), 668) for 
the detection of cotton-seed in other fixed oils was to mix 5 c o. of the 
oil with 10 drops of a chloroform solution of gold chloride (1 gram, 
in 200 C.C.), and to heat to 100". The red coloration produced in 
from three to five minutes is found by the author not to be character¬ 
istic of cotton-seed oil, for be has obtained the like result with the 
oils of araebis, ben, poppy, sesame, walnut-kernel, Ac, The paper 
contains extended lists of the gold cbloinde, and also of the silver 
nitrate reactions with these and many other kinds of fixed oils—])uro, 
doubtful, and commerciaL R. R. 

Estimation of Neutral Fats. By M. aRooER (Zeit any, Chem,, 
1889, 61—62).—In the saponification of a neutral fat by alcoholic 
potash, it does not suffice to boil for half an hour with a bare excess 
of the alkali, hnt it is necessary that the excess should not be less 
than a certain amount. For 5 grams of fat, the residual alkali ought 
to consume at least 5 c.c. of semi-normal acid, otherwise saponification 
is very liable to be incomplete. This may account for many of the 
recorded variations in the saponification equivalents of fats. 

M. J, S. 
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Phosphorescence of Copper, Bismuth, and Manganese in the 
Sulphides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. By V. Klatt and 
P. Lbnard (Ann. Phys. Ghem. [2], 38, 90—107).—The difference in 
the colour of the light emitted by the phosphorescent sulphides of 
metals of the alkaline earths when prepared by different methods, 
has hitherto been attributed to a difference in physical structure. 
The authors find, however, that the difference is really a chemical 
one, the above sulphides being, when pure, practically without phos- 
])horesccnce, and only exhibiting this phenomenon when containing 
traces of the sulphides of copper, bismuth, manganese, or some fourth 
metal not yot identified, the colour of the phosphorescence varying 
with the nature and proportions of the active sulphides present. The 
presence or absence of any of the above metals can readily be ascer¬ 
tained, as each gives rise to a ch^iracteristic band in the spectrum of 
The phosphorescent material, the position of which is always the 
same. The intensity of the phosphorescence increases with the 
amount of active sulphide present, tip to a ceHain point, hut, when a 
maximum is reached, any further addition causes a decrease in the 
intensity, and ultimately destroys the phosphorescence. The 
quantities of active sulphide necessary to produce the above maxi¬ 
mum are very small. In order to produce the brightest pbosphores- 
cence, a third substance should be present in addition to the above. 
This consists of some colourless salt which is fusible at the tempera¬ 
ture required for the preparation of the phosphorescent sulphides. 
It will therefore fonn a thin layer on the sui*face of the sulphide, to 
which the active metal imparts a faint coloration, essential to the 
production of phosphorescence. H. 0. 

Refractive Indices of Gases. By T. P. Dale (Phil, Mag. [6], 
28, 2G8—271).—The author has observed certain empirical relations 
between the specific refractive energies of gaseous dements and 
between the logarithms of these values. Thus the logarithms of the 
specific refitictive energies of nitrogen, chlorine, and phosphorus are 
identical, as also are those of sulphur and oxygen. The logarithms 
of the first three are double, and tfiose of sulphur and oxygen times 
that of hydrogen. The logarithm of the specific refractive energy of 
mercury is 8 times, and that of arsenic 9 times this quantity. Again, 
the specific refractive energy of oxygen is nearly double that of 
hydrogen, that of mercury 4 times, of arsenic 8 times, of sulphur 
12 times that of hydrogen. Amongst compounds, the log. specific 
refractive energy of nitrous oxide is half that of carbonic oxide, 
whilst that of cyanogen is 6 times that of hydrogen. The author is 
engaged on the relations between the molecular weight and refraction 
of gases. E. K. T. 
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BefracUve Indices of Salt Solutions. By B. Walter { Ami . 
Phys. Ohem. [2], 38, 107—118).—The author finds from his own 
observations and those of others that the refraction of salt solutions 
is subject to laws similar to those for the reduction of the freezing 
point. Thus the index of refraction of a salt solution is proportional 
to the amount of salt dissolved. Solutions containing equal numbers 
of molecules of salts of monad metals with monobasic acids have the 
same refractive index, other similar solutions of salts of monad 
metals with bibaaic acids have a refractive index which is practically 
double the above, and those of salts of diad metals have a refractive 
index which is three times that of the first. These laws hold even 
for concentrated solutions, and there is nothing to indicate the forma¬ 
tion of hydrates in any of the solutions examined. The behaviour of 
cupric chloride in solutions containing more than 11 per cent, of the 
salt is abnormal, as the refraction of such solutions is greater than it 
should be according to the above rules, and points to the existence of 
molecules of greater complexity in the more concentrated solutions. 
This is supported by the well-known difference in colour of the con¬ 
centrated and dilute solutions. A similar change is exhibited by 
potassinm ferricyanide solutions at a concentration of 4 per cent. 
Fluorescein solutions were also examined up to a concentration of 
40 per cent., in order to asceitain if any other molecular chjmge, 
than that already recorded (Abstr., 1889, 553) at 2 per cent., could 
be detected, but with negative result. H. 0. 

A Standard Clark Cell. By H. S. Carhart (Phil. Mag. [5], 28, 
420—4j 23) —The author finds that local action takes place in Clark 
cells owing to contact between the zinc and the mercurous sulphate, 
the temperature coefficient being thereby altered. He has con¬ 
structed a cell in which contact is prevented. The new cell has a 
temperature coefficient less than that of Lord Bayleigh’s cell; more¬ 
over its temperature coefficient decreases with rise of temperature. 
The polarisation is negligible for external resistances greater than 
10,0u0 ohms. H. K. T. 

Electromotive Forces of Cells containing Mixed Salt Solu¬ 
tions. By G. F. R. Blochmann (4wj. Phys. Ghem. [2], 37, 564—575). 
—The E.^I.F. of the standard Clark cell, Hg | HgJSO* | ZnSO^ [ Zn, 
decreases with rise of temperature, whereas that of the Helmholtz 
cell, Hg I HgaCla 1 ZnCU | Zn, increases. By mixing the chlorides 
and sulphates of the metals, the author hoped to obtain a cell that 
would remain unaffected by change of temperatui*e, but a cell contain¬ 
ing mixtures in the proportions calculated to e&eet this result was 
found to differ but slightly from the chloride cell in its behaviour 
with respect to temperature. The author was therefore led to further 
investigate the B.M.F, of cells containing mixed salt solutions. 
Copper and zinc were selected as electrodes, the copper being im¬ 
mersed in a solution of two copper salts contained in a porous pot, 
surrounded by a solution of two similar zinc salts in which the 
zinc electrode is placed. The salts used were the sulphates, 
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cTilorides, and nitrates of the metals, in solntions containing 1 mol. 
of salt to 50 mols. of water, and the acetates dissolved in the 
proportion 1 to 250. The results obtained with the various mixtares 
are tabulated and given in curve form. Cells containing the sulphates 
and chlorides, sulphates and acetates, and the chlorides and acetates 
give electromotive forces which practically correspond with the 
mean of those of cells containing the unmixed solutions, taken in the 
intio in which the salts are mixed. The B.M.F. of the other cells 
containing the nitrates is usually below that thus calculated; but in 
the case of mixtures of nitrates and acetates containing a large 
excess of nitrate, the E.M.F. is greater than the theoretical. The 
exceptions in these latter cases are probably due to the fact that the 
salts have some chemical action one on another, which may in some 
way be conneoted with the partial dissociation which such salts 
undergo in aqueous solution. H. G. 

Specific Inductive Capacity of Water. By E. Cohn (Ann. 
Fliys.Ghem. [2], 38, 42—52).—The author confirms the former result 
obtained by himself and Arons (Abstr., 1888, 394) for the sp. ind. 
cap. of water, in this case using the method originally employed for 
liquids of low conductivity (Ann. Fhys. Okem. [2], 28, 454). 

H. C. 

Variations in the Electrical Kesistance of Nitrogen Peroxide 
with a Rise of Temperature. By J. J. BoatrsKt (^Oompt. rend.^ 
109, 804—806).—Nitrogen peroxide has a very high resistance, but 
the conductivity becomes recognisable and measurable in presence of 
0-01 to O’l per cent, of water. No absolute measurements were made, 
but the relative resistances at different temperatures were determined. 
Concordant results were obtained with different methods of measure¬ 
ment. 

The resistance increases as the temperature rises, and above 70“ 
the peroxide is an almost perfect insulator. Abrupt variations are 
observed between 0® and 17“. Although a rise of temperature is 
accompanied by a definite and static increase in resistance, this is 
preceded by a temporary dynamic reduction of resistance, which is 
greater the more suddenly the compound is heated. This temporaay 
variation is so considerable that it can readily be recognised if a lamp, 
or the body of the observei, is moved towards the tube containing 
the ^lemxide, provided that the latter is at a lower temperature. 

The phenomena are doubtless connected with the dissociation of 
the peroxide. Neither NO 2 nor N 2 O 4 is decomposed by an electric 
euirent, and hence they ai*e insulators when separate and when mixed. 
The dissociation produced by heat sets up atomic movements favour¬ 
able to the conduction of electricity by convection, and hence the 
resistance diminishes. These atomic motions soon cease, because the 
atoms form new molecules. A new condition of equilibrium is 
established, and the resistance acquires its normal static value. 

If the peroxide is cooled suddenly, the variation of the resistance 
is always in the same direction, and no oscilUtions are observed 
similar to those produced by heating. C. H. B. 

V 2 
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Change in Preshly-prepared Solutions. By E. Pfeiffer 
(Ahw. Phy$, Ohem. [2], 37, 539—563).—The author has noticed in 
former experiments (Abstr., 1886,115) that if a solution is allowed to 
remain for some lensfth of time, the electrical conductivity often 
undergoes a temporary decrease, and that this continues until a 
minimum is reached, from which it again increases. The author now 
finds that this occurs with water which is left fieely exposed in the 
ordinary way, but not with water which has been kept out of contact 
with the atmosphere or only exposed to purified air. The phenomenon 
is, therefore, in some manner due to the impurities of the atmosphere. 
The change becomes more pronounced if the solution is acidified, 
slightly, and the more so the greater the amount of acid added, 
whereas basic substances produce juist the opposite effect, and neutral 
salts are practioallv without action. As carbonic acid is among the 
acids which have the above effect, and ammonium carbonate is a innch 
better conductor than free ammonia in aqueous solution, the change 
is in all probability not due to the ammonia in the atmosphere. It 
might, however, be due to organic impurities. H. 0. 

Electrical Conductivity as a Means of Investigating the 
Interaction of Acids of Complex Function. By D. Berthelot 
(Gonipt rend^y 109, 801'—804).—^The author has utilised determina¬ 
tions of electrical conductivity in order to determine the conditions of 
equilibrium between dilute saline solutions and aspardc acid, which 
combines the functions of a base and an acid. Solutions were em¬ 
ployed containing a gram-equivalent of the acid oi salt in 100 liti-es. 
With this degree of dilution, variations in molecular conductivity 
with variations in the concentration of the solution, are suflBlcioutly 
small to be negligible. 

The conductivity of a mixture of aspartic acid and sodium chloride 
indicates decomposition to the extent of 4 per cent., and precisely the 
same final system is obtained by mixing sodium aspartate with hydi'o- 
cbloric acid, the decomposition in this case amounting to 96 per cent. 
In the first case, the addition of a second or third molecule of aspamc 
acid or sodium chloride has no appreciable effect. In the second case, 
if two molecular proportions of sodium aspartate are mi.'ced with one 
molecular proportion of hydrochloric acid, the observed conductivity 
is lower than that calculated on the assumption of complete d(*coni- 
position, a result due to interaction between sodium aspartate and 
aspartic acid, and, in a much lower degree, between sodium aspartate 
and sodium chloride. A third molecular proportion of sodium aspar¬ 
tate exerts a slight hut distinct additional infiuence in the sniuo 
direction. C H B 

Electrical Gonductivities and Multiple Affinities of Aspartic 
Acid. By D. B^thelot (Gompt rend,, 109, 864-86?).—In this 
paper the author investigates the basic functions of aspartic acid the 
methods of measurement being identical with those used in the 
investigation of its acid functions (preceding abstract). The ad<lition 
of an equivalent proportion of hydrochloric acid to aspartic acid pic- 
duoes a very marked diminution in the electrical i-esistance ■ this 
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indicates a rednotion in tlie number of molecules, owing to combina¬ 
tion between the two acids. A second equivalent of hydrochloric 
acid produces about one-lif tk of the reduction produced by the first. 
A second equivalent of aspartic acid produces half the reduction of 
the first, and a third equivalent produces one-fourth of the original 
reduction. 

The addition of aspariic acid to sodium aspartate increases the 
resistance, owing to the formation of a double salt, but the effect of 
successive quantities of aspartic acid giudually diminishes. 

* The addition of an equivalent of sodium hydroxide to sodium 
aspartate is accompanied by a veiy considerable increase in resist¬ 
ance ; a second equivalent of alkali produces an effect only one-third 
as great, and this is true also of a third equivalent. A second equi¬ 
valent of aspartate has a comparatively small effect, and a third or 
fourth equivalent has still less. 

Sodium chloiide and sodium aspartate, in equivalent proportions, 
form a small quantity of a double salt, but a further quantity of either 
salt has but little influence on the result. C. H. B. 

Correction of Thermometric Headings for the Column 
Outside the Heating Medium. By E. Eimbaoh (Be?-., 22, 3072 
—3076). —The author has made a large number of observations with 
various thermometers of Jena glass, in order to determine the cor¬ 
rection which must be made in the observed reading when only part 
of the mercurial column is surrounded by the heating vapour. The 
very numerous observations, which are given in tabular form, show 
that Kopp’s {Annalen^ 94), Holtzmann’s {Kandwdrterbmli der Chemie^ 
7, 368), and Thorpe’s (Trans., 1880, 160) corrections give results 
which are too low with long threads, and too high with shoi’t ones; 
the error in the case of long threads may be more than one degree 
when Holtzmann’s or Thorpe’s coiTCction is (‘inployed, 

Monsson’s constant (Ann, Fhys, Oh&m,, 133, 311) has not a con¬ 
stant value in the case of higU-rcgistoriiig themiometers, and the error 
in determining this consiant, as recommen ded by Mousson, may 
amount to 0*7 degree, ‘Wullner’s value for is also variable, 

F. S. K. 

Experimental Determination of the Ratio of the SpeciSc 
Heats in Superheated Steam. By R. CoiiiiK {Am. Fliys. GJieth. 
[2], 37, 628—633).—From the velocity of sound in superheated 
steam, the ratio of the specific heats k was determined by a method 
similar to that used by Streckor in the case of cblorine, bromine, and 
iodine. The mean value for k thus found was 1*287, the temperature 
varying from 144° to 300® ; between these temperatures no change in 
the constancy of h being observed. From the equation of Clausius 
for the Isolation between volume, pressuro, and temperature in any 
vapour, the values of h for other temperatures can be calculated, and 
such a calculation gives a value of 1*333 at 95®, agreeing with that 
found by Jaeger (Abstr., 1889, 460) and other observer. The 
author docs not, however, place rcHauce in such a calculation, as the 
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Olausius equation is no longer truly applicable to superheated 
vapours. H. C. 

Animal Heat and the Heat of Formation and Combustion 
of Urea. By Berthelot and P. Petit (GompL rend , 109, 759—764). 
—The combustion of urea was readily effected in the calorimetric 
bomb, the heat of combustion for 1 gram being 2630'1 Cals, or 
C 0 (NH 2)2 -b O 3 = CO 2 gas 4 * 3^2 gas + 2 H 2 O liquid, develops 
+ 151*8 Gals, at constant volume, or +161*5 Cals, at constant pres¬ 
sure. The formation of solid urea from carbon (diamond) and its 
gaseous constituents liberates +80 8 Cals. The heat of dissolution 
at about 11° is —3 58 Cals., and hence the heat of formation in solu¬ 
tion in water (or urine) is +77*2 Gals., and its heat of combustion 
+160*9 Cals. 

The formation of solid urea and liquid water from carbonic 
anhydride and ammonia would liberate +31*1 Cals., and the forma¬ 
tion of the dissolved compound from dissolved carbonic anhydride 
and dissolved ammonia, would libei^te +4*3 Cals. The formation of 
urea from ammonium carbonate (both in solution) would absorb 
—6*4 to —8*0 Gals., and hence this change does not take place 
directly, but the reverse change liberates +6*4 to +8 0 Cals., and 
hence readily occurs under favourable conditions. The conversion of 
ammonium cyanate into urea liberates about +7*1 Cals. The com¬ 
plete combustion of urea liberates 11*8 Cals, less than the combubtion 
of its constituents, if they were in the free state, but this complete 
oxidation only takes place under exceptional conditions. It seems, 
in fact, that nitrogen in the form of amido-compounds oxidises with 
much greater difficulty than carbon and hydrogen, is capable of being 
converted into ammonia, and when introduced into the organism in 
the form of food, is excreted again with a very small loss of its 
energy. C. H. B. 

Specific Gravity Apparatus. By Bailhachb and Commeein 
{BnlL 80 c. Ohim. [3], 2, 196—198).—This apparatus is intended for 
the determination of the volume of vegetable products, such ns fruits, 
roots, &c. By means of an iron plunger, the substance is kept im¬ 
mersed under the surfe.ce of mercury, contained in a vessel communi¬ 
cating by a with a cylinder containing the same metal above 

the snrface of which is placed coloured alcohol; any displacement of 
mercury in the former vessel causes the alcohol to enter an upright 
narrow, calibrated tube, and thus the volume of the mercury displaced, 
and consequently that of the substance, is determinable. 

T. G. K 

Dissociation of Salts containing Water, and the Constitution 
of the Combined Water, By W. Mdller-Brzbach {Ber.^ 22, 
3181—3182).—The author gives a list of salts containing water of 
crystallisation,- those molecules of water which show a greater 
tension being placed in the table to the right and separated by a 
+• sign. 
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29'&2S1P04 + 2£[oO + 5 SaO + 5^2^) 
JSfajCOj + S 2 O + SECa^s 
^ 82640 ^ + 5H2^ siijOj 
1^8^04 + lOB^O, 

MgS 04 + 353 O + 50^2^ + 

NiS04 + + SECa^ + ECjO, 

C0SO4 + £[2^ 5 B[ 2 ^ H-gOj 

I'eS04 + H3O + SHgO + SHaO, 
ZZ1SO4 H2O + 5E[2^9 

CUSO4 + S2O + E[2^ HlaO 4 * SBEoO, 
}^iiS 04 SaO + S2^ 3EC2^> 

O81CI2 + BD»0 + £[2^ 2H . 2O + ££[20, 

MgCls + 4 SisP + 2H2O ,* 

C0CL3 + 2H2O + 4H2O, 
l^uBr + 4EE20, 


MnCl2 + H 2 O + HaO, 

EaCl2 + HaO, 

NaS 203 + 2 H 2 O + 3if20, 

PbC 4 H 604 + 3H2O, 

KaCiHaOs + SHgO, 

CaNgOe + 2 H 2 O + EEgO (?), 

0a!N^AO5 + ^EinOf 
CaNgOa + 2H2O + ECg^y 
ZnNgOa + SfigO + SEgO + ECaO) 
aie:(s 04)2 + 3 H 2 O + gEEgO,' 
A 1 (NH 4 ) (804)2 + BEEaO + 9H3O, 
AlNa(S04)3 + 6 HaO + 6HaO, 
CrK(S 04)2 + 6H2O + GHgO, 

BaHsOa + H^O + HjO + SE^O + H-O, 
SrHsOa + HaO + GHgO + H2O. 


* Only decomposed to MgOlg + 4EE20. 


In tEe case of copper sulphate, the second and third molecules of 
water cannot be separated in this way at temperatures above 40°. 

F. a K. 

Osmosis with Living and Dead Membranes. By B. W. Eeid 
(Brit. Med. J., 1890, i, 165—167).—See this vol., p. 277. 


Specific Volume of Aqueous Vapour. By C. Dibtbrici (Ann. 
Phys. Ghem. [2], 38, 1—26).—^This paper deals with the deter¬ 
mination of tike specific volume of water vapour saturated at 0°. 
The author has previously determined the heat of vaporisation of 
water at 0°, which is 596“8 cal, per gram, and now employs this 
quantity to determine the weight of water converted into vapour 
at 0°, and occupying a certain known volume. With the ice calori¬ 
meter, as small a quantity of heat as 0*08 cal. is still measurable, 
and therefore, although at 0° a volume of 5 litres would only con¬ 
tain 25 milligrams of saturated water vapour, this weight can be 
determined by the above method to within 0'2 per cent., the error of 
a direct weighing being about 4 per cent. The only other serious 
source of error is in the condensation which takes place on the surface 
of the glass, which is particularly marked if the vessel which is to 
contain the vapour is exhausted as far os possible. This en*or is very 
materially reduced by selecting a glass of as insoluble a variety as 
possible, boiling well with water to remove alkali, and allowiag a 
small quantity of air to remain in the exhausted vessel. 

The results show that water vapour saturated at O’* obeys Qay- 
Lussac*s law for perfect gases down to the saturation point. The 
density of the vapour is 0*0048856 milligram / c.o., and therefore the 
specific volume at 0 °is 204*68 c.c. / milligram. Since water vapour 
saturated at 0° behaves like a perfect gas, the density corresponds with 
that which might be deduced from Avogadro’s law. The pressure 
which it exercises may, therefore, be calculated, and is found to he 
4*619 mm. The above numbers are correct to within 0*5 per cent. 

H. 0. 

Molecular Constitution of Isomeric Solutions. By 3. Cobb 
(FMl. Mag. [5], 28,289—303; compare Abstr., 1889* 90,200,201,665, 
and 810).—The author examines by means of the voltaic balance the 
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distribntioTi of base wben equivalent quantities of sulphuric and nitric 
acids and sodium hydroxide are brought together. According to tlie 
researches of J. Thomsen, the final result is the same vrliothei* sodium 
sulphate is added to nitric acid or sodium nitrate to sulphuric acid, or 
sodium hydroxide to mixed nitric and sulphuric acids. The author 
has examined the voltaic energies of two mixtai*es, one A, consisting 
of !N’asS 04 + 2 HNO 3 , the other B, consisting of 2 NaN 03 + H 2 SO 1 . 
The general results of the investigation are that the solution B pro¬ 
ceeds at once to the final distribution of soda between the acids (Jrds 
of the soda to the nitric acid and ^rd to the sulphuric acid), whilst 
the solution A, if very dilute or mixed at a low temperature, shows a 
voltaic energy approaching that of its separate constituents, and that 
it is only after a very considemble lapse of time or after a shoidi ebulli¬ 
tion that it approximates to the value found for B. Further, it has 
been found that a number of molecular compounds of the acids and salts 
with one another are formed when A is first prepared. Hence the 
order of mixing has a considerable influence on the voltaic energy of 
the freshly prepared solution. In the solution B, the evolved nitric 
acid probably unites with an equivalent quantity of the free sulphuric 
acid. Loss of voltaic energy does not necessarily involve loss of thermal 
energy, since the solution A absorbs heat when mixed, whilst B 
develops heat (Thomsen), both changes being accompanied by loss of 
voltaic energy. H. K. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Density of Fluorine. By H. Moissan (Oompt rend,^ 109, 
861—8b4).—Fluoi'ine was obtained by electrolysis, as before, but a 
larger apparatus was used, and in order to puiify tho gas completely 
from hydrogen fluoride, it was passed through a platinum wctdi 
cooled to —50** by means of methyl chloride, and then through a 
platinum tube containing anhydrous sodium fluonde, which combines 
with hydrogen fluonde with gi'eafc energy. The sodium salt is far 
preferable to the potassium salt, because it is not hygroscopic. 

The pure fluorine was collected in platinum flasks of about 100 c.c. 
capacity, which had been previously tilled with nitrogen. After being 
weighed, the fluorine was brought in contact with water, and the 
evolved gases were measured and analysed, a correction being made 
for any nitrogen which had not been displaced. 

The mean sp. gr. found was 1-265, whilst the value calculated Ji*om 
F 19 is 1-316. C. H. B. 

Autoxidation. By M. Traube {Ber,, 22, 305?—3062;' compare 
Abstr., 1889, 937).—A reply to Hoppe-Seyler (Abstr., 1889, 1106). 
The author is satisfied that he has proved that nascent hydrogen in 
presence of oxygen molecules has not a powerful oxidising action, as 
stated by Hoppe-Seyler, and also that the oxidising action of palladium 
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hydride oannot be attributed to nascent hydrogen. He criticises 
Hoppe-Sevier’s remarks very severely, and concludes by expressing 
the hope that his part in the discussion on autoxidation with Hoppe- 
Seyler may be ended. F. S. K, 

Hydrogen Arsenide and Antimonide. By 0. Brunn (Ber., 
22, 8202—320r).—^Hjdrogen arsenide and hydrogen sulphide do not 
act on one another in absence of air at the ordinary tempeiature, 
either in the gaseous condition or in aqueous solution, even on ex¬ 
posure to direct sunlight. The admission of air quickly causes in both 
cases a precipitate of arsenious sulphide. It has been previously 
observed that hydrogen arsenide is itself acted on by air or oxygen, 
with formation of a black powder. An examination of this product 
has shown that its composition varies with the amount of air present, 
the gas being first oxidised to solid hydrogen arsenide, and then, if 
there be suflBcient oxygen, to metallic arsenic. The above-mentioned 
formation of arsenious sulphide is, therefore, probably preceded by 
the foimation of arsenic. 

If the mixture of hydrogen arsenide and sulphide is heated, sepa¬ 
ration of arsenious sulphide commences at about 230®. Separate ex¬ 
periments with hydrogen arsenide show that the latter commences to 
dissociate at 280'’, and that in this case also the formation of arsenious 
sulphide is a secondary reaction. 

Hydrogen antimonide is at once decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, 
even in absence of air and light. On heating the former gas alone, 
dissociation commences at about 1-50®. The author proposes to make 
use of this fact for the detection of traces of antimony ocenrring 
together with arsenic, in other gases, such as hydrogen, For this 
purpose the gases are passed thi'ough a tube ()'8—1*0 metre in length, 
and beated by a liquid boiling at 208—210®. Ho arsenic whatever 
is deposited, and the antimouy mirror may be f ui-ther examined by 
the nsnal methods. H. G. 0. 

Combination of Sodium and Potassium with Ammonia. 
By A. Jo.VNNis {Compt retuL, 109, 900—902).—^Wlieu one equivalent 
of the alkali metal is brought in contact with 20 equivalents of liquid 
ammonia, and the ammonia gas is afterwards removed, its pressure 
rapidly diminishes. At a certain point, the pressure becomes constant; 
in the case of sodium the pressure was 1700 mni. at 0®, and the com¬ 
position of the mixture Na 4- 5’3NHa. The exact composition vaiies 
with the temperature, notwithstanding the constancy of the pressure, 
and hence the product in the tube is not a definite compound. When 
a further quantity of the gas is removed, a solid substance with an 
intense copper-i'ed colour is left, and the constant pressure observed 
may be regarded as the vapour pressure of liquid ammonia saturated 
with this solid. When only one molecule of ammonia is present for 
each atom of metal, no trace of liquid remains, and if still more 
ammonia is removed, the free sodium or potassium alone remains, and 
as this decomposition takes place at a constant pressure, it may bo re¬ 
garded as true dissociation. Careful experiments gave 0’99 equivalent 
as the inferior limit, and 1*1 equivalent as the superiox* limit of the 
quantity of ammonia combined with one atom of the alkali metal, and 
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ifc may therefore be taken that the solid residue, wbicb. the antlior 
calls polmsammonium or sodammonium, has the composition NH 3 K or 

c. h. b. 

Thiosulphates. By A. Pock and K. Kluss (Ber., 22, 3096—3101). 
—^Potassinm thiosulphate, 3 EI 2 S 2 O 3 + H 2 O, separates in colourless, 
prismatic crystals when an aqueous solution of the salt is evaporated 
over sulphuric acid, and when the mother liquors are kept over sul¬ 
phuric acid for some time longer the salt separates in large, rhombic 
crystals, with 5 mols. H 2 O ; these results agree with those previously 
obtained by Bammelsberg, Kessler, and Dopping. 

LitMum thiosuljphatef Li2S20i + 3 H 2 O, crystallises in large, colour 
less, very deliquescent needles, and is soluble in alcohol; when heated, 
it is decomposed into lithium sulphate and lithium sulphide. 

Ammonium thiosulphate, (^£[ 4 ) 38202 , separates in anhydrous, 
colourless plates when an aqueous solution of the salt is evaporated 
over sulphuric acid; Rammelsbergfound that the salt crystallised 
with 1 mol. H 2 O. P. S. K. 

Allotropic Forms of Silver. By M. C. Lea. (Amer. J. 8oi. [3], 
37,476—491; and 38,47—50, and 129).—^The author considers that 
his own researches have established the existence of silver sub- 
chloride, although the experiments of Newbury, Muthmann, 
V. Pfordten, and others, have shown that there is at present no evi¬ 
dence of the existence of a silver sub-oxide, Ag*©. He points out 
that the fact that a substance will not pass through a dialyser merely 
proves that it is colloidal and not that it is not in solution. Further, 
many substances which undoubtedly form true solutions are carried 
down by gum when the latter is added to the liquid and then pre¬ 
cipitated by addition of alcohol. The products described in these 
papers differ from those obtained by v. Pfordten in that they readily 
amalgamate with mercury and evolve no gas when treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

Silver can exist in three allotropic forms, or more probably in 
three modihcations of the same form, the differences between the three 
being less than their differences from normal silver. They differ in 
colour and other physical properties, and in chemical activity; they 
probably represent an active condition of silver of which the oi*dmary 
metal is a polymeride. The three modifications ai*e as follows;— 

A. Soluble allotropic siZv&r, which forms a deep-red solution, is matt 
black, blue, or green, when solid and moist, and brilliant metallic 
bluish-green when dry. 

B. Insoluble allotropic siluer^ derived from the preceding modifica¬ 
tion, dark reddish-brown when moist, and brilliant metallic bluish- 
green, like A, when dry. 

0. QoWAihe aUotropic silver, dark-bronze coloured when moist, but 
like burnished gold when dry. No soluble modification of this form 
seems to exist, but a copper-coloured variety is produced under 
certain conditions. 

All three modifications have certain properties in common. When 
dry they are very friable and are readily reduced to an impalpable 
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powder, differing markedly in this respect from normal silv^er. Their 
most; striking property, however, is their power of drying with their 
particles in optical contact, and if spread while moist on paper or 
glass, they form mirrors of great perfection and beauty when dry. 
If these films are treated with solutions of the haloids, ferric chloride, 
or, best of all, sodium hypochlorite, very beautiful interference 
colours are obtained. The phenomena are quite different from those 
obtained with normal silver leaf under the same conditions. Very 
dilute mineral acids and moderately dilate acetic acid immediately 
convert allotropic silver into grey normal silver without the evolution 
of any trace of gas. 

A. Soluble allotropic silver is obtained by the action of con¬ 
centrated solutions of ferrous citrate ora mixture of ferrous sulphate 
and sodium citrate on a concentrated solution of a silver salt. If the 
solutions are not very concentrated, a deep-red liquid is foimed which 
may remain transparent for some time or may gradually deposit a 
black precipitate. Concentrated solutions should be used, the fol¬ 
lowing proportions being found to give the best results. A mixture 
of 200 c.o. of a 30 per cent, solution of ferrous sulphate and 280 c.c. 
of a 40 per cent, solution of sodium citrate was added at once to 
200 c-c. of a 10 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. The liquid, which 
immediately becomes black, is vigorously agitated for several minutes, 
allowed to remain for 10 to 15 minutes, and the liquid then decanted. 
A large quantity of a lilac-coloured precipitate remains, but alters 
slowly even in contact with the mother liquor, and when it is drained 
the colour changes almost immediately to deep blue. It may be 
washed with a solution of sodium or ammonium citrate, sulphate, or 
nitrate, preferably ammonium nitrate, because, although completely 
soluble in pure water, it is quite insoluble in presence of 5 to 10 per 
cent, of these salts. A good plan is to add sufficient water to dis¬ 
solve nearly the whole of the precipitate and then sufficient am¬ 
monium nitrate to reprecitate it. The substance gradually changes 
whilst being washed and becomes less and less soluble. After wash¬ 
ing seven or eight times in the manner described, it was washed with 
alcohol of 95 per cent, to remove ammonium nitiaie and then 
analysed: it contained 97’2r per cent, of silver and the filti*ate from 
the silver chloride precipitate contained only ferric citrate. It 
retains water even ^ter prolonged exposure in a dry vacuum, but 
becomes anhydrous at 100*; at low redness it gives off small quanti¬ 
ties of carbonic anhydi*ide, but no trace of either hydrogen or oxygen. 
These determinations were made after the substance had become 
insoluble, and hence it seemed possible that while in solution it 
might be combined with citiuc acid. Determinations of the silver 
and citric acid in a solution of the purified substance (which was 
proved by optical examination to form a true solution) gave the ratio 
of silver to citric acid in one case as 55*63:1 and in another 193*7:1, 
results which show that the proportion of citric acid is variable and 
is always very small. Some of the purified precipitate was diied at 
100®, mixed with water, and again evaporated to dryness; all the 
silver separated as grey normal silver and the liquid was quite 
neutral. If a perfectly neutral iron solution is used in the prepara- 
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tion of tlie substance, tbe liquid after reduction is either uentral or 
veiy faintly acid. If a solation of the purified lilac precipitate is 
mixed with a neutral solution of magnesium sulphate, the insoluble 
form, which consists of almost pure silver, is thrown down, but the 
liquid remains quite neutral. Possibly the silver is in combination 
with some neutral substance derived from citric acid, but if so, it 
must be some entirely new compound. Ballo has observed that the 
action ot* ferrous salts on tartaric acid produces a neutral substance 
of the same composition as arabin, CeHmOs. The change which the 
lilac precipitate undergoes during purification and washing is indi¬ 
cated by changes of colour, and the constitution of the lilac pre¬ 
cipitate whilst under the mother liquor is still doubtful. If the 
precipitate is spread on paper, it is blood red while moist, blue with 
metallic lustre when half dry, and matt blue when quite dry. If 
dried in lumps, the colour and lustre vary considembly. 

B. Insolulle allotrt^ic silver is obtained from the preceding form 
by spontaneous change or by the action of certain salts. Alkaline 
sulphates, nitrates, and citrates precipitate soluble allotropic silver 
from it-s solutions, but it still remains soluble. Magnesium, copper, 
iron, and nickel sulphates, potassium dichromate, potassium ferrocya- 
nide, barium nitrate, and silver nitrate all precipitate it in an insoluble 
form. The soluble precipitate is blue or bluish-black; tbe insoluble 
form is brown and continually darkens while being washed. Am¬ 
monia dissolves tbe insoluble modification; sodinm borate and alkaline 
sulphates reconvert it into a soluble form, different however from 
tbe original. With a dilute solution of sodium boi^ate, a brown solu¬ 
tion is obtained; with sodium or potassium sulphate, a yellow-red 
sidution; with ammonium snlphate, a red solution. If concentrated 
solutions of these salts ai’e used, the change into the soluble form 
takes place, but the substance does not dissolve until tbe salt has 
been washed away by pure water. Sodium niunte added to a solu¬ 
tion of tbe soluble form partially converts it into normal silver and 
3*enders it quite insoluble even in ammonia. In one case the insoluble 
variety became spontaneously soluble and formed a rose-red solution. 
In another case it sepai*ated very slowly and spontaneously from a 
solution in the foim of short, black needles and thin prisms, which 
lost their crystalline form in contact with pure water but did not 
dissolve; it dried with a green, metallic lustre. It seems that pure 
water tends to produce a colloidal form, whether soluble or insoluble, 
whilst salts tend to produce a crystalline form. 

Analysis showed that tbe insoluble aUotropio silver contained 97*96 
per cent, of the metal, the remainder being fenic citmte. It retains 
water in a vacuum but becomes anhydrous at 100®. 

When spread in tbe moist state over paper, it forms a green film 
with a hiilliant metallic lustre. The green is a mixture of blue and 
yellow, one or the other predominating according to the direction of 
the illumination. The yellow is polarised in the plane of incidence, 
and tbe blue in a direction normal to that plane. All the products 
were more or less yellow, but the proportion of blue light varied con¬ 
siderably and is less the more prolonged tbe washing of the pre¬ 
cipitate. If some of the substance is precipitated by means of 
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ma^esium or alaminianaL sulphate and is spreal on paper withont 
wabhing, the dry film has the appearance of a highly lustrous, bright- 
blue metal. When the moist substance is spread on glass, it forms 
very perfect mirrors when dry. 

C. GoJd-lihe alhtropic silver is obtained by the reduction of silver 
tartrate by ferrous tartrate in dilute solutions, but the permanency of 
the product depends on the details of the preparation and is greater 
the more completely air and light are excluded trom the dry sub¬ 
stance. The following method gives a permanent product:—a 
mixture of 107 o.c. of a 30 per cent, solution of ferrous sulphate, 
200 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of sodium-potassium tartrate, 
and 800 c.c. of water is added gradually, and with constant 
stirring, to a mixture of 200 c c. of a 10 per cent, solution of silver 
nitrate, 200 c.c. of the solution of the alkaline tartrate, and 8oO c.c. 
of water. The precipitate is at first red, but changes to black, and 
when washed on the filter becomes bronze-coloured. If dried in 
lumps or in films on paper or glass, it has the colour and lustre of 
burnished gold. On glass it forms very perfect mirrors. It is veiy 
permanent when dry, but more liable to change while moist, and 
forms a copper-coloured variety, which however is still bright and 
permanent. While washing, it is impoitant to keep the filter full of 
water. This modification contains 97*8 to 98*75 per cent, of silver, 
the remainder being ferric tai'tiute. 

The specifilc gravities of B and 0 were detomiined after they had 
been loft under water in a vacuum for a long time; sp. gi\ of in- 
soluble allotropio silver = 9 58; sp. of gold-like aJlotropic silver 
= 8*51. The sp. gr. of normal silver is 10*5, and that of finely divided 
precipitated silver 10*62. 

At 100®, a bluish-green film of B acquired a superficial biigbt- 
yellow colour, and a film of 0 under the same conditions became 
superficially bine, but these changes were confined to the sui-faces. 

All three modifications are affected by light; A and B become 
brown after some hours, and the coppery modification of C becomes 
bright-yellow. A very bright bluish-gi*een modification of B ob¬ 
tained by rapid and short washing ac<iuired the colour of gold alter 
one day’s exposure to sunlight; samples which have been well washed 
yield a matt film on paper and become brown when exposed to light. 

The gold-like modification acquires a somewhat purer yellow 
colour when exposed to light in absence of moisture, but in presence 
of moisture 3 or 4 days exposure to sunlight changes it into white 
normal silver of great beauty. Moisture alone tends to darken its 
colour. It is interesting to note that organic compounds of silver 
always yield grey or black, lustreless products when exposed to light. 

The modifications A and B are obtained by the reduction of silver 
citrate by ferrous citrate, and 0 by the reduction of silver tartrate by 
ferrous totrate. STo similar results are obtained by the action of 
ferrous oxalate on silver oxalate. 0. H. B. 

Action of Light on Silver Chloride. By R. Hitchcock 
(Amer. CTiem* 11, 474—480).—Knely divided pz’ecipitated silver 
chloride was allowed to settle on znicroscopio oorer glasses, 
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carefnlly washed, and dried in a desiccator. In this way the 
thin glass slips are obtained covered with a veiy thin, semi-trans¬ 
parent layer of silver chloride. They were then weighed, placed in 
a tube throngh which a current of pure hydrogen was passing, and 
exposed to sunlight, the chlorine which was liberated being 
absorbed in silver nitrate solution and afterwards weighed. The 
glass slips with the silver chloride were weighed after the experi¬ 
ment. The loss of weight varied from 0*042 to 0*049 gram per 
gram of silver chloride; the chlorine absorbed by the silver nitrate 
was very slightly smaller in quantity than the loss in weight of the 
silver chloride. In one case the product gave up a considerable pro¬ 
portion of silver when heated with dilute nitric acid, and hence it 
would seem that decomposition had gone so far that the protective 
action of the unaltered silver chloride had to a great er^ent been 
eliminated. G. H. B. 

Zinc Hydrosnlphide. By V. v. Zotta {MonatsK, 10, 807—812). 
—The author finds, contrary to the statement of Thomsen (Ahstr., 
1879, 206), that when equivalent quantities of zinc sulphate and 
an alkaline hydrosulphide are mixed, the precipitate obtained has not 
the formula Zn(SH) 2 , hut must be regarded as having the composi¬ 
tion Zn}H 2 S 4 , = Zn(SH)2,2ZnS. The production of this com¬ 
pound explains the evolution of hydrogen ^phide which takes place 
on adding an alkaline hydrosulphide to zinc sulphate; for the com¬ 
pound ZnaHjSi may be regarded as being formed from 3 mols. of the 
hydrosnlphide by loss of 2 mols. of hydrogen sulphide. Thomsen 
further says (Zoc. eit) that if zinc sulphate is treated with two equiva¬ 
lents of sodium hydrosulphide, no precipitate is produced, but the 
resulting solution is slightly opalescent; and concludes that sodium 
hydrosnlphide behaves towards zinc sulphate in precisely the same 
way as sodium hydroxide. The author in repeating this experiment 
finds that about 20 per cent, of the sulphur present is evolved as 
hydrogen sulphide, but that long continued boiling does not cause 
the foimation of a precipitate. If, however, a mixture of zinc sul¬ 
phate with four times its equivalent of sodium hydrosnlphide is 
made, the slightly opalescent solution obtained is rendeied turbid on 
boiling for a few minutes, or on treatment with acids, alkalis, or 
certain salts, and the precipitate is identical with the &ul])hide 
ZnjHaS*, mentioned above. Q. T. M. 

Crystalline Anhydrous Zinc Phosphate and Zinc Arsenate. 
By A. DB SOHULTEN (BwZZ. 8oc. Chim, [3], 2, 300—302).—Zinc 
chlorophosphate did not separate from the solution of normal tetra- 
hydiated zinc phosphate in fused zinc chloride, hut rhombic prisms 
ot anhydrous zinc phosphate were obtained from the melt; these 
have a sp. gr. of 3*998 at and melt at a red heat. The same sub¬ 
stance is produced by heating the hydrated salt with a concentrated 
solution of zinc chloride in sealed tubes at 250°. 

On evaporating to dryness arsenic acid solution containing excess 
of zinc chloride, and subsequently fusing the product, prismatic 
crystals of anhydrous zinc arsenate were obtained having a sp. gr. of 
4*913 at 15". 
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Hence, zinc differs from magnesium and cadmium in not forming 
chloropliosphates and ohlorarsenates (compare Abstr., 1890,11). 

T. G. 

Egyptian Blue. Bj O. Muhlhausee (Dingl, yolyt 272,144). 
—This blue pigment was used by the Homans in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. It is said to have been discovered 
by Vitruvius in Alexandria, who prepared it by intimately mixing 
finely divided sand with sodium carbonate, adding copper filings to 
the mixture, moistening with water, moulding into balls, diying, and 
heating in clay pots until the blue colour was produced. 

Fouque has recently examined this colouring matter, and finds that 
its composition is that of a double silicate of calcium and copper, 
Ca 0 ,Gu 0 , 4 Si 03 . It has a sp. gr. of 3*04, and crystallises in lamiiim 
belonging to the dimetric system. The crystals exhibit dichroism, 
showing a pale-red colour when viewed by reflected light, and a blue 
colour when the light is transmitted. The blue substance resists the 
action of most chemical agents, and this fact explains the perfect 
state of its preservation in the wall paintings executed about 1900 
years ago. According to Fouqu^, its preparation may be effected at a 
bright red heat from materials devoid even of traces of alkali. At a 
higher temperature the blue is decomposed into cuprous oxide, 
wollastonite and a light-green, vitreous mass; the higher the tempe¬ 
rature, the more of the latter is fonned, until eventually wollastonite 
disappears entirely. The same author finds the method described by 
Vitruvius applicable, but prefers the use of potassium sulphate as 
flux. 

The brightness and fastness of this pigment, the fact that it resists 
atmospheric influences and is not aflected by most chemical agents^ as 
well as tbe facility and cbeapness of pi*odnction, render it desirable 
that its manufacture should be again taken up. D. B. 

Nature of Steel. By Kosmann {Dingl. polyt. 270,190—192). 
The author reviews the theones of Rinman, Osmond and Werth, 
Muller, Ledebur, and Baedeker, respecting the state in which carbon 
exists in steel. He does not agree with the assumption that carbon 
exists evenly alloyed with iron only in hardened steel, whilst in 
slowly-cooled steel it is dissolved by tlio iron in the form of the com¬ 
pound FejO, but considers that in rapidly-cooled steel the carbon is 
also cbomically combined with the iron. D. B. 

Synthesis of Double Sulphides of the Alkali Metals and the 
Heavy Metals. By H. Bednnbe {Chem,. Oeutr.^ 1889, ii, 654—655; 
from Arch. scL phys. nat. (Jeweve, 22, 68—69).—The author has suc¬ 
ceeded in preparing tbe double sulphides of sodium and the metals of 
the iion-gi-oup by heating the oxalate of the heavy metal with sodium 
thiosulphate. Sodium iron sulphide crystallises in beautiful, bronze- 
red prisms; clvromium sodium stdphide is a reddish-brown mass; 
whilst manganese sodium^ cobalt sodium^ and Mckel sodium sulphides 
form lustrous, yellow, crystalline masses, readily oxidised on exposure 
to the air. These double sulphides are also formed when the alkaline 
carbonates are calcined with sulphur and the oxalate of the heavy 
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metal. The chromium sodium sulphide is also obtained bj heating 
the double oxalate with sulphur. J. W. L. 

Nickeloxydiamine Nitrite. ByL. Sobet and B. Eobineatj (7?«Z7. 
Soc. Ghim. [3], 2, 138).—To prepare this salt, ammonia solution of 
sp. gr. 0*924! (3 kilos.) and sodium nitrite (1 kilo.) are added to 
nickel sulphate (1 kilo.) dissolved in boiling distilled water (1 litre) ; 
the mixtui'e is placed aside for 4—5 days, and the resulting crop of 
crystals, after 'washing, is recrystallised fi*om a hot ammoiiiacal 
solution. Although the nickel salt used contained 3 per cent, of 
<*obalt, the crystals of nickeJoxydiamine nitrite produced were abso¬ 
lutely pure. T. Gr. N. 

Double Pluoiides of Antimony. By Q-. Stein (Gheni. Zeit., 13, 
357). — By evaporating solutions of antimonious fluoride with 
lithium chloride or fluoride, the respective double salts SbPsjIjiCl 
or SbF,,Lil’ are obtained ; they crystallise in hexagonal tables ; both 
are readily soluble in water without decomposition, the former being 
the more soluble; the solutions have a slightly acid reaction. Am¬ 
monia precipitates flocculent, gelatinous antimonious oxide from those 
solutions; whereas the known double fluorides of antimony yield 
heavy precipitates. 

In mordanting experiments with tannin-aniline colours, 100 grams 
of potassium antimony tartrate, or 60 gi*ams of lithium antimony 
fluoride, or 65 grams of lithium antimony chloride 'were employed, 
and the results obtained as regai*ds the purity and beauty of colour 
were of equal value. 

Antimony fluoride does not form any useful double salts with 
potassium, sodium, or ammonium thiocyanate; in fact, the thio¬ 
cyanate decomposes, and especially with ammonium thiocyanate the 
solution of the double salt, when strongly evaporated, gives a pre¬ 
cipitate of antimony sulphide. D. A. L. 

Antimonates. By F. Bbel (Ber, 22, 3044—3046).— Tho 
author has prepared the following compounds by adding excess of 
a concentrated solution of the metallic salt to a boiling aqueous 
solution of sodium antimonate (Na HatSbjO*^ 4- 7 H 2 O):—Bai*ium 
antimonate, BaSbjOe 4- 6 H 4 O; Beiyllium antimonate, BcHb^Oo 4- 
HHiO; silver antimonate, AgiSb^Oe + ; copper antimoiriti, 

OnSbiOs 4- 5 HjO; c«idmmm antimonate, OdSbiOg 4 - CH^O; len«l 
antimonate, PbSb 206 4- SHaO; zinc antimonate, ZnSbaOb -f- 6 H .1 >; 
manganese antimonate, MnSbaOg 4 - 5 H 2 O; amorphous cobalt an 1 - 
monate, CoSbiOe 4- 61120; the crystalline salt, OoSbaOe 4 - I 2 H 2 O; 
amorphous nickel antimonate, NiSbaO^ 4 - OBlaO; the crystalline salt, 
]SriSb 206 4- 12 H 20 ; the ferric salt, FeaOsjSbaOs 4- VHaO; and the 
aluminium salt, AbOdjSbiOs 4- 9 H 2 O. p. S. K. 

Behaviour of Bismuth with Sulphur and Selenium. By P. 
A. V. ScHDBPtNBEBG (Gh&nu Gentr., 1889, ii, 643—644; from Mitt. 
2 ihaim. Inst. ErlangBn, 2 Heft, 1-12).—The author has not succeeded 
in preparing a higher sulphide of bismuth than the trisulphide, 
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altliOTigli an oxysnlphide, BiiOaS, is formed when bisimitli pent- 
oxide, suspended in boiling benzene, is ti*eated with dry hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Attempts to prepare double sulphides, similar to those described by 
Schneider {Ann, Phys. Chem., 91, 404), but with a larsrer prf»portion 
of sulphur, by heating the pentoxide wnth conceiitr.ited potassium 
hydrosulphide solution in a sealed tube, only resulted in the formation 
of the lower oxide. If, however, the pentoxide is fused wdth potassium 
polysulphide, the compound Bi remains as a crystalline mass. 

With selenium, the double salt Bi 2 Se 3 ,K 2 Se may be prepared in like 
manner. J. W. L. 

Platintun TetrafiLuoride. By H. Moissan {Comp, rend., 109, 
807—809).—Fluorine, tree from hydrogen fluoride, does not attack pla¬ 
tinum below 100®, and combination does not take place readily below 
.*>00—600®. In presence of hydrogen fluoride, the reaction takes place 
far more easily, even in the case of liquid hydrogen fluoride saturated 
with fluorine. Platinum toti-afluoride is obtained by heating a bundle of 
platinum wire to dnll redness in a thick platinum tube or a fluor-spar 
tube through which a current of fluorine is passed. As soon as 
combination is complete, the product is transferred to a perfectly dry 
tube. It forms a deep-red, fused mass or chamois-yellow crystals 
resembling anhydrous platinum tctrachloiide, is extremely hygro¬ 
scopic, and cannot be kept for a long time even m a well-corki d and 
carefully-dried tube. When thrown into a small quantity of water, a 
tawny coloration is first produced, then heat is rapidly developed, and 
decomposition takes place with formation of hydrogen fluoride and 
hydrated platinum dioxide. Very dilute solutions are more stable, 
but the same change takes place immediately if the liquid is heated. 
This reaction explains Fremy’s failure ti> obtain platinum tetra- 
fluoride by the action of hydrofluoric acid on hydrated platinum 
dioxide. 

When platinum fluoiide is heated, it yields fluorine and metallic 
platinum, the latter being left in a cr;^stalline form, a result which 
supports Daubree’s views on the mineralising cfPect of fluorine. 

0 H. B. 
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Composition of Roumanian Rock-salt. By Istrati {Bull. 8oe. 
Ohim. [3], 2, 4—8).—This initiei*al, which is mined in the Oai*pa- 
thiaus, contains 98—99*8 per cent, of sodium chloride. Some varieties 
have a definite odour of petroleum, which in some cases is contained 
in the mineral to such an extent that explosions have occuiTed. The 
variety known as “ pnturosa’* contains as much as 117 c.c of gases 
per kilo.; the gas obtained from Dolftaua salt yielded on analysis 
25 per cent of unsatni-ated hydrocarbons and 19*6 per cent, of oxygen, 
but no carbonic anhydride. T. G. N. 

VOL, Lvm. q 
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Kobellite from Colorado. Bj H. F. Kelleb {ZpH. Kn/st Mhu, 
17, 67—72).—This minei*al, from the Silver Bell mine, Ouray, is 
fine-erained, somewhat fibrous, and exliihits no crystalline forn). 
It has a sp. gr. of 6*334. The analyses lead to the formula 
2(PbAg2Cn2)S,(SbBi)2Si. This does not agree with Rammelsborg’s 
formula, PbiBiSbSa. The mean of four analyses was as follows :— 

S. Bi. Sb. Pb. Ag. Cn. Pe. Zn. Oangue. Totnl. 

18*39 28*40 7-55 36*16 3-31 2*59 1*50 0*39 0*45 98*74 

B. H. B. 

Atiriclialcite. By A. Bblati (ZpU. Kryst Min., 17, 113—127).— 
In the auxichalcite of Temperino, Delesse detected the presence of 
calcium. Other chemists regard this as merely a mechanical im¬ 
purity ill the material analysed, and believe that aurichalcite is 
nothing more than a compound of copper and zinc hydrated carbon¬ 
ates. Analyses were made of aurichalcite (1 and 2) from Moravicza, 
(3) from Campiglia, and (41 from Sardina, with the following re¬ 
sults ;— 



CuO. 

ZnO. 

FcaO^. 

H3O. CO3. 

1 • • . a 

.. 20-39 

54-70 

— 

13-53 11-.38 

2 .... 

.. 21-43 

53-57 

- 

26-78 

3 .... 

20-20 

65-51 

— 

26-,'iO 

4 • • • • 

.. 15-.58 

58-72 

2-17 

22-97 


All four analyses lead to the formula OuOOs + SZnCHO)^. 

In conclusion, the author gives the results of experiments made 
with the view of preparing aurichalcite artificially. He finds that the 
statement of Delesse, that auiMchaicite re-crystallisos out from solu¬ 
tions of the mineral in ammonium carbonate, is not correct. 

B. h. b. 

Messelite, a New Mineral. By W. ^klrxHMANN (Zeit. Krjfbf, 
Min., 17, 93—94).—This mineral fonns radiated masses of brown or 
colouidess tablets in a bituminous shale embedded in the lignite of 
the hlessel mine in Hes&e-Darnistadt. The ciystals wore found 
optically to be triclinic. Analysis gave the following results:— 

P 2O5. OaO. FeO. HgO. MnO. II3O. Insol. Total. 

37*72 31*11 15*63 1*45 trace 12*16 1*40 99*46 

These results co^^e^pond with the formula (CaPeMir)XPOi)«+ 
24 H 2 O. Messelite differs from feirfieldite by the absence ol* man¬ 
ganese and by the different px’oportion of water. B. H. B. 

Mazapilite, Anliydnte, Eleonorite, &c., firom North America. 
By a. A. Konig (Zeit Eryst. Mm,, 17, 84r-92).—1. Massayilite is 
the name given by the author to an extremely rare minei-al from the 
Jesus Maria Mine, Mazapil, Mexico. The crystals belong to the 
rhombic system, the axial ratio being a : 5 : c = 0*8616 :1: 9*9909. 
Analysis gave— 
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AbjOj. SbjO;. IFcjO^. C&iO. HjO. Totol. Sp, gr. 

43*60 0*25 0*14 30*53 14*82 9*83 99*17 3*582 

Formula: CasFoa(As 04 ) 4 (OFe'OH )2 4- 5 H 20 . 

2 . Anhydrite ,—^This minei al was found at the Darby tunnel, seven 
miles from Philadelphia, in the unusual fonoa of crusts consisting of 
]>arallel prisms on the plagioclase and angite of a diabase. The sili¬ 
cates of the rock exhibited no tmee of decomposition. 

3- Bleonorife from Arkan^ias. — A. strongly dichroic crystal in a 
geode of dufrenite, from Sevier Co., Arkansas, was identified by the 
author as Streng’s eleonorite. As all the water was didven off at 280®, 
Streng’s formula, FcbP^Ois + 8 H 2 O, is preferable to that of Groth, 
Fe2COH),(P04)2 + 

4. Minerals from Frauhlin^ New Jersey .—At this well-known 
locality the following minerals have recently been met with:— 
Chloanthito, arsenic-nickel, fluorspar, apatite, and hydrated nickel 
silicate; the latter on analysis gave— 

SiOj. NiO. CaO. MgO. ZnO. FeO. H^O. As^Os. Total. 

31*02 38*22 0 70 0*42 4*00 2*25 16*58 4*77 97*96 

B. H. B. 

Psendobrookite, from Havredal, Norway. By A. Cederstrom 
{Zeit. KrysLMm., 17, 133—136).—^Tliis mineral was first analysed by 
Koch and Lattermann. Owing to want of material, the analysis 
could not be made with accuracy. The discovery of large crystals at 
Havredal has enabled the author to make an analysis of carefully 
selected material, the results being as follows:— 


Ignition... 

Author. 

Koch. 

0*69 

Lattermaxm. 

Calculated. 

FejO,. 

56-42 

42-29 

48-64 

56-54 

TiOj. 

44*26 

52-74 

46-79 

43-46 

MgO. 

— 

4-28 

4-53 

— 

Total .... 

100*68 

100-00 

99-96 

100-00 


The last column gives the percentage composition calculated from 
the formula Pe 4 (TiOt) 3 . B. H. B. 

Chemioal-mineralogical Theories. By V. Goldschmidt (Zeit. 
Kryst. Min.^ 17, 25— 06 ).—This memoir is divided into three sec¬ 
tions: ( 1 ) on the varieties of isomorphism, ( 2 ) on symbols and 
fomiul®, and (3) on the formulie of the silicates. The two first sec¬ 
tions serve as an introduction to the views propounded in the third. 
By the introduction of letters, the author endeavours to simplify the 
formulfls of silicates. Thus he employs the symbols— 

B for B '402 or R'^^Oa, representing SiOa, 

A for R'aR^O^, representing SiaO*, 

R 2 for R'^ 206 , representing Bi^Oe, 

Si for Si 02 , 

Siafor SiaO*, Ac,, 
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so that, for example, would be the abbreviated formula for 

albite. Further, he employs symbols for the silicate molecules of 
more fi-equent occurrence; thus the hornblende molecule is H = 

ASi = ^ ^ 1 nepheline molecule N = ASi 2 . 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Preparation of WoUastonite, By E. Hctssak {Zeit. 
Kryst, Ifin., 17, 101).—In these experiments, a glass composed of 
3 (!Nra 30 ,Si 03 ) + 2 (OaO,B 203 ) was melted, and, on cooling, was found 
to be free from bubbles, crystals, and crystallites. Mixed with 
CaSiOa (1 mol.), the mass on cooling was found to be full of bubbles 
and fissures, and on the aides of the crucible there were a few im¬ 
perfect, columnar, colourless, minute crystals. When more OaSiO* 
(2 mols.) was added, the colourless columns increased in number, and 
formed into a radiated globule. The mixture of the glass and 3 mols. of 
CaSiOa on cooling became completely crystalline. A number of hex¬ 
agonal tablets were present, but the minute columns still predominated. 
The tablets belong to the hexagonal, optically positive calcium sili¬ 
cate, whilst the columns are crystals of wollastonite extended in the 
direction of the axis of symmetry. B. H. B. 

Leucitophyre from Persia. By Y. Steinecke (ZeiL Kryst Min,, 
17, 110—111; from Znt, Kaiurwiss,, 60, 4).—At Koschkserni 
Maraud, in a magma of orthoclase, plagioclase, nepheline, augite, 
leucite, and magnetixie, there ai'e found crystals of lencite, augite, 
olivine, sanidine, and nepheline. The leucite gave on analysis— 

SiO,. CaO. MgO. MnO. AlsOg. FejOj. KgO. NajO. Ignition. 

64-54 0-99 0-25 trace 22-14 1-74 19-83 0-71 1-33 

An analysis of the augite is also given. B. H. B. 

Nosean-bearing Egectious from the Laaoher See. By 1j, h, 
Kryst, Afiw., 17, 208 ; from TsohermaWs min, MUfh,, 
—399).—In the ejections found at the Laacher See, noseaii is 
principally confined to geodes, and in its formation in a trachvtic 
mck, ^nidine has, in many oases, been produced. The latter occurs 
in radiated masses, and gave on analysis the following x'esults:— 

SiO-. AlA- 5*6303. CaO. MgO. Na^O. KgO. Total. Sp.gr. 

66-3G 21-19 045 0*56 trace 6*77 5*72 luO-05 2-55(5 

B. H. B. 

WBuite. By E. Prendel {Zeit Krys. Min,, 17, 94—97).— Tho 
author has made an exhaustive investigation of the physical pro¬ 
perties of the idocrase of Wilui, and proves that this so-called wilnite 
differs considerably from idocrase proper. B. H. B. 

Two Analyses of Mica. By A. Becker (Zeit Kry^t Min, 17 
1^6 132). Ihe author has analysed (1) biotite and (2) muscovite 
of remarkable purity, carefully isolated from the gneiss, 338 metres 
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below tbe surface, at a mine at Halsbriicke, near Freiberg, in Saxony. 
The analytical results were as follow:— 


SiOs. 

TiO,. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

FeA- 

FeO. 

MnO. MgO. 

KgO. 

34-70 

4-58 

17*17 

2*11 

19*05 

0-60 9-62 

8*91 

40-74 

1*62 

32-56 

1-55 

0-92 

— ri 8 

10-37 



Nap. 

H,0. 

P. 

Total. 


1 ... 


1*24 

3 56 

0*20 

101*54 


2 ... 


1*02 

3 55 

— 

99*41 



The formulas of the two minerals are— 

(1) 5CK?raH)4Si04 + 8 (FeMnMg)iSi 04 + 3(AbFe3),(Si04)3. 

(2) 2(KNaH)2Si03 + (AhFea)3(SiO03. B. H. B. 

Chemical Composition of Vesnvian. By J. H. Yooel {Zeit 
Kryst Min., 17, 216—216).—The author gives the results of analyses 
of nine specimens of vesuvian fi*om different localities :—1. Cziklowa, 
yellowish-green crystals, ap. gr. 3*88, directly determined water 1*63 
per cent.; 2. Becco della Oorbassera, Ala, yellowish-green masses, 
sp. gr. 3*386, H 3 O 1*11; 3. Canzocoli, near Predazzo, large, yellowish- 
brown crystals, sp. gr. 3*404, H20 1*57; 4. Zermatt, dark-brown 
crystals, sp. gr. 3*488, HaO 1*05; 5. Egg, sp. gr. 3*406; 6 . Haslau, 
dark-brown masses, sp. gr. 3*419; 7. Sandford, brown crystals, 
sp. gr. 3*419; 8 . Eker, sp. gr. 3*328; 9. Arendal, large, dark-brown 
crystals, sp. gr. 8'38. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

SiOj. 

37-00 

37 *18 

36-29 

87-49 

36*08 

30 -96 

37-49 

36 -99 

36-81 

'liOj. 


0*40 

— 

1-20 

0*41 

1-35 

— 

0-89 

0*28 

h cjOj... 

1-53 

2-94 

3-85 

4-08 

2*1)2 

2 43 

2-79 

3-46 

3-92 

FeO. 

0*83 


1*23 


2-76 

2-17 

8-08 

1-51 

2-21 

Al2<->3. 

17-51 

17*12 

16-31 

14*74 


10-18 

36-03 

15-43 

16-25 

CaO . 

35*56 

34 35 

86-01 

35*43 

34-97 

35-11 

33 -84 

86 -81 

35-49 

AInO. 

trace 

trace 

— 


trace 

trace 

0-37 

trace 

0-14 

MgO... 

3-82 

3*50 


2 42 

2-31 

2 -07 

2-13 

3-04 

2-72 

K.0 . 

0 02 


0-28 

0 66 

0-25 

0-12 

0-16 

0*18 

0 16 

Ka..O . 

0*51 

0*20 

1-30 

0-18 

1-18 

1-25 

1-83 

0-81 

0-52 

K . 

trace 

trace 

truce 

trace 

mBE 

1*70 

1-92 

1-35 

1-36 

Ignition. 

2 61 

2*99 

3-41 

2-78 

1-15 

0-86 

1-25 

0-87 

0-9'4 

Total .... 

100*51100*81 

101-39 

100-67 

100-55 

101-10100-89 

1 

lOO-SljlOO 84 


B. H. B. 


Petrography of South-West Africa. By H. Wulp (Zeit. Kryst. 
Min., 17, 199—200; fi’oin Tsolhemiah's min. Mitth., 8,193—238).— 
The author gives analyses of scapolite from the scapolite-gneiss of 
the copper mine, and of Husab on the Tsoacbaub, to the east of Wall- 
li-nch Bay. Analyses su’e also given of augite from the S/ime rock, of 
W'ollabtonite from the wollastonite-augite-gneiss of Eeed, and from 
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tlu» wollastonite-diopside rock of the copper mine. Bpidote frota 
Diepdal gave on ;£naljsis the following results:— 

SiO*. AI2O3. Fe-Os. MnO. CaO. Ignition. Total. Sp. gr. 

37*04 22*99 li*19 trace 24*09 21(5 100*47 3*40 

B. H. B. 

Meteorite from Phu-Hong. By S. Meukibr (Goinpt, rend,, 109, 
875—878).—This meteorite fell on September 22nd, 1887, at Phn- 
Hong, in Cochin China. It has a granular and even oolitic fracture, 
•which is of a violet-grey coloar, and the polished surface gives Wid- 
mannstatt’s figures. Under the microscope, it is seen to consist of a 
transpaient matrix, with opaque ramifying filaments and irregular 
gran'ales. The transparent portion consists of peiidote and magne¬ 
sium pyr*oxene; the needles are arranged in very nnmero'us spheroidal 
masses or chondiites. 

The sp. gr. of the meteorite at 12® is 3*601; 35*37 per cent, is 
magnetic; 29*62 p‘=*r cent, is soluble in hydrochloric acid, and 35*12 
is not attacked by the acid. The magnetic portion contains 91*22 
per cent, of iron and 9*05 per cent, of nickel, with distinct traces of 
cobalt. The composition of the soluble and insoluble non-magnetic 
portions are given in the following table:— 

SiOj. MgO. CaO. NaaO. FeO. AI3O3. OrsOg. Mn. 

Insoluble. • 63*60 28*48 1*91 0*87 4*10 1*22 0*92 trace 

Soluble ... 40*09 45*97 — — 14*00 — — — 

The meteorite belongs to the type Umerichite, and the author 
discusses the claims of certain othex* meteorites and terrestrial rooks 
to be included in the same type. 0. H. B. 

Analsrais of Water from the Eoxmdwood Colliery. By J. P. 
Clbeves and J. 0. Platts (.7. See. Ghem, Ind., 7, 729).—The sample 
was taken at a depth of 500 yards from the suiface, and at a dis'tance 
oi 1,800 yards from the bottom of the shaft. The temperature was 
19 , and the sp. gr. 1*0022. Analysis gave the following I’esults 
expressed in grams per litre:— 

diOa. AlgOsandF^j. BaQ,. MgBrg. MgCIj. OaClg. NaCl. Totals. 

0*129 0*019 0*292 0*413 5*087 22*850 67*351 96*141 


Chlorine required.. 59*38 

Chlorine found. 59*50 


The watCT contains a large amount of gases dissolved in it, prominent 
among them being marsh gas. ^ D B 
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Constitution of Petroleum. By J. A. Lb Bbl {Bulh Soe. GJnm. 
[3], 2, 305—307).—The author considiTecl that normal paraffins mi^ht 
alone he present in petmleum, the occurrence of the secondary paraffins 
being due to isomeric cban£»e occmrring dnringits raanipnlafcion. He 
found, however, after isolation of the amylenes from natural petr¬ 
oleum, and subsequent treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in the cold, that dimethylethyl chloride boiling at 86® was obfained, 
which proves the occurrence of other than normal paraffins in 
petroleum, and according to him negatives the feimientation theory 
of petroleum formation, since no fermentation is known which 
produces both classes of compounds at a time. T. Q-. 

Diallyl Tetrabromides. By G. Wagfbr (Bar., 22, 3056—3057). 
—The author has previously stated that diallyl is probably a mixture 
of two isomerides (compare Abstr., 1889, 2*26), a view which, if 
correct, would explain the existence of the two tetrabromides, 
CeHioBr^. Ciamieian and Anderlini (this vol., p. 20), in assuming 
that these two bromides are geometrically isomeric, have probably 
overlooked the author’s previous paper. P. S. K. 

Actlou of Hydrocyanic Acid on Calomel. By PoaQUBT 
(J. Fharm. [5], 20, 397—4*00).—The statement that corrosive 
sublimate is produced by the action of hydroc}anic acid on calomel 
is incorrect. Mercury is set free with the formation oi mercunc 
cyanide and hydrochloric acid in equivalent quantities. The reaction 
is almost always incomplete; but it may be started again by 
neutralising the free hydrochloric acid. J. T. 

Ammoniomercnric Cyanides, By E. Varet (Gomjpt rend., 109, 
903—904).—^Alcoholic ammonia is saturated with mercuric cyanide, 
a cnn*ent of ammonia gas being passed through the liquid while 
solution is taking place. The solution is heated at 50® to 60®, again 
saturated with dry ammonia, and allowed to cool. After some time, 
it deposits toausparent, prismatic needlt‘S of the compound 
HgOy 2 , 2 NHi, which become opaque and rapidly lose ammonia when 
exposed to the air. At 100®, it loses the whole of the ammonia in a 
lew hours. 

If concenti*ated aqueous ammonia is saturated with mercuric 
cyanide, mixed with more ammonia, and cooled, it yields long, white, 
prismatic needles of the compound HgCy 3 , 2 NHj,-|>H 30 ; this readily 
loses water and ammonia on exposure to air, although it is more 
stable than the preceding compound. At 100®, it decomposes com¬ 
pletely, and mercuric cyanide is left. 

The compound Hg 0 y 2 ,HH 3 is obtained in small, hard, transparent 
crystals by heating aqueous ammonia with a large excess of mercuric 
cyanide in a closed vessel at 40®. It dissolves in ammonia, alters 
when exposed to air, and loses all its ammonia at 100®. The action 
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of dry ammonia on finely-powdered mercuric cyanide yields a 
yellowisli-white product of the composition lOHgCyajNHa. 

If ordinary ammonia is saturated with mercuric cyanide, mixed with 
one-tenth its volume of ammonia solution, and cooled to 0 ”, it yields 
small, white crystals of the compound Hg 0 y 2 ,lS^H„|H 20 , very soluble 
in aqueous or alcoholic ammonia, very unstable when exposed to air. 
At 100“, it loses the whole of its water and ammonia. 

C. H. B. 

Interaction of Haloid Salts of Mercury and Zinc. By E. 
Varct (Ompt r&ml., 109, 809—812).—A concentrated solution of 
zinc bromide is added drop by drop to a boiling saturated solution of 
mereni'ic cyanide, with vigorous agitation. The greater part of the 
pi’eripitate rodissolves, but the liqnid remains turbid. It is filtered 
and allowed to cool, when it depoi»its white crystals of the compound 
HgiZnBr2Cy4 + 8H3O, which alters little, if at all, on exposure to 
air, is somewhat soluble in water, and becomes anhydrous at 100 ° or 
in a vacuum. When the hydrated compound is heated, it loses water, 
blackens, and decomposes into mercury, cvanogen, mercuric bromide, 
and zinc carbonate. K^itric acid converts it into zinc nitrate, mercuric 
cyanide, and mei’curic bromide, hydrocyanic acid being evolved. Dry 
ammonia expels the combined water, and forms a compound, 
HgcZnBraCyi 4 - 2 I^Hs, which loses ammonia when exposed to air, and 
is decomposed by water. 

That this compound has the constitution ZnCyo,Hg 0 ya,HgBr 2 -f 
8 H 3 O, and is not a compound of mercuric cyanide with zinc bromide, 
is proved by the following facts. Potassium iodide added to the 
aqueous solution produces at first a precipitate of zinc cyanide, fol¬ 
io w'ed by a precipitate of mercuric iodide; and Berthelot has shown 
that potassium iodide combines with mercuric cyanide with liberation 
of heat, but has no action on ziuc cyanide. Cupric sulphate liberates 
cyanogen, and produces a peach-blossom coloui'ed precipitate of 
mercuric cupric bromo-cyanide. 

The addition of zinc cyanide to a boiling concentrated solution of 
mercuric bromide yields the same compound, and it is evident that 
its foimation limits the action between meicnric bromide and 
cyanide and zinc cyanide and bromide, whatever may be the arrange¬ 
ment of the atoms in the initial system. C. H. B. 

Maimose. By E. Fischer and J. Hirscheerger (JJpr,, 22, 
3218—3224).—The mannose employed in these experiments was 
obtained fiom vegetable ivoiy nntsby a modification of Eeiss’ method 
(Abstr., 1889, 687), instead of by the oxidation of mannitol. Com¬ 
parative experiments made with mannose from the latter source 
showed the complete identity of the two sugars. The method of 
piepai*ation was as follows: Sifted ivory-nut shavings (1 part) wore 
digested with 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid (2 parts) on the water- 
bath for six hours, filtered hot, the residue pressed and again ex¬ 
tracted with water. The brown solution, after treatment with animal 
charcoal, was neutralised with caustic soda solution, and an excess of 
phenylhydrazine acetate added. The 1 esulting hydiazone was puri- 
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fied and converted into mannose by the method previously described 
(Abstr., 18S9, 481). 

Mannonic Add .—For the preparation of this acid, a solution of 
mannose (1 part) in water (5 parts) is mixed with bromine (2 parts) 
at the ordinary temperature, frequently shaken, and allowed to 
remain 24 hours after the bromine has dissolved. The latter is then 
eliminated in the usual manner, and the resulting solution of man¬ 
nonic acid converted into the phenylhydrnzide, Ci 3 Hib 1 T 206 , by Fischei 
and Passmore’s method (this voL, p. 152); this forms small, colour¬ 
less, brilliant prisms which melt at 214—216° with decomposition, 
ai*e soluble in hot water, but sparingly in cold water or alcohol. It 
may aUo be obtained directly from ivory nuts in the following manner: 
The ivory-nut shavings are heated with 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid, 
and the solution treated with animal charcoal as previously described. 
The quantity of mannose in solution is determined by precipitating a 
known quantity with phenylhydrazine, and for every pai*t of sugar 
found, 2 parts of biomine addel to the solution. The whole is 
frequently shaken until all the bromine has dissolved, and then 
allowed to remain. After evaporating off the free bromine, the solu¬ 
tion is nearly neutralised with lead carbonate, filtered, precipitated 
with lead acetate solution, and again filtered. The filti*ate may be 
then converted into the hydi*azide as before. The latter, after re- 
crystallisation, is decomposed by boiling baryta-water, the liberated 
phenylhydrazine extracted with ether, and the boiling liquid exactly 
precipitated with sulphuric acid. The filtrate, on evaporation, leaves 
a syrup, which solidifies to a slightly brown, crystalline mass. This 
is extracted twice with a little alcohol, and the i*esidual white com¬ 
pound recrystallised from this solvent. The crystals obtained form 
stellate groups of colourless needles, and have the composition 
CbHioOe, and are therefore the lactone of mannonic acid ; this melts at 
149—153°, is readily soluble in water, but less so in alcohol. Its 
aqueous solution is dextrorotatory, [a]D = 53*81, and has a neutral 
reaction, but quickly dissolves carbonates on boiling, forming salts ot 
mannonic acid. The ctdrinm salt, (CftHn 07 ) 3 Ca H- 2llsO, forms 
microscopic prisms. The shvntmni salt, with 3 mols. HgO, crystallises 
from alcohol in small prisms. The harium salt has not yet been 
obtained crystalline. 

Mannonic acid is oxidised by niti'ic acid to a bibasic acid, which 
differs from saccharic and metasaccliaric acids, and seemingly also 
from isosacchaiic acid. This compound is undergoing f ui’ther exami¬ 
nation. 

The authors have previously stated that mannose undergoes fer¬ 
mentation with }east, and they have been able to confirm this by a 
repetition of the experiment with larger quantities, A 5 per cent, 
solution, when mixed with fresh yeast at the ordinary temperatxu'e, 
evolves carbonic anhydride in 10—16 minutes, and in 24 hours the 
reaction is complete. From the filtered solution, ethyl alcohol can be 
separated by fiuctional distillation, the yield seemingly being the 
same as that fi*om dextrose. The liquid obtained by boiling ivory 
nuts with 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid also fennents after neutra¬ 
lisation with lime, although mains slowly. As from 9u0—1000 tons 
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of snch sTiavini^ are obtained yearly, and these yield 33 per cent, of 
their weight of sugar, it wonld seem that a commercial process for 
the preparation of alcohol from this source might be snccessfnlly 
founded. 

Mannose is acted on by acetic chloride in exactly the same manner 
as dexti ose. The acefochloromannose obtained likewise forms a sjmp, 
which is sparingly solnble in water, but is decomposed by long-con- 
tinned boiling with the latter into mannose and acetic and hydro- 
chloidc acids. H. G. C. 

Sugar from the Quebracho. By 0. Taneet {GompL rend,, 109, 
008—910).—The bark of the qnebracho {Aspido^emia quehracho) 
yields a sugar, quebraehiie, of the composition CTHtiOe, which crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in anhydrous, rhomboidal prisms with a very sweet 
taste. It is very solnble in water, and somewhat solnble in boiling 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It melts at 186—187°, boils in a 
vacuum, and condenses in beautiful needles ; rotatory power [*]i> = 
— 80°; sp, gr. at 0° = 1*54. Quebrachite ferments only in contact 
with beer-yeast, and has no action on Fehling*s solution, but reduces 
ammoniacai silver nitrate. It is not affected by boiling dilute solu¬ 
tions of acids or alkalis, and gives no precipitate with basic lead 
acetate, but is precipitated by ammoniacai lead acetate provided the 
solution is not very dilute. Monohydrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
it readily, especially at 100°, with slight discoloration, forming qite- 
Irarhisulphuric acid, a Imvogyrate acid which yields soluble, non-crys- 
tallisable barium and calcium salts. When heated with acetic anhy- 
diide and zinc chloride, it yields a ciystalliiie derivative which melts 
at 89°. With nitric and sulphuric acids, it yields an unstable nitidn, 
and when heated with nitric acid it gives ihodizonic acid. 

When heated with hydriodic acid, quebrachite yields methyl iodide 
and an inosite which crystallises from alcohol in very brilliant, 
slender, efflorescent, prismatic needles, solnble in 2*3 parts of water 
at 12°, very slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, and insoluble in ether. 
It melts at 238°, is somewhat less volatile than qnebrar^bite, and has 
a IsBVorotatory power of [a]© = —55°. With nitric acid it gives the 
inosite reaction. 0. H. B. 

Formation of Rafflnose. By F. Herles {Chew, Gentr,, 1880, ii, 
421-—i22; from Bohm. ZeiK Zucker-Lid,, 13, 455).—The author has 
subjected cane-sugar to the action of calcium hydroxide at various 
temperatures, but without being able to detect any formation of 
raffinose, a result in agi*eement with that obtained by Cech (Ghem, 
Oenfr,, 1889, i, 682). He draws the conclusion that the formation of 
raffinose takes place in the beetroot. He also confirms the correct¬ 
ness of Herzfeld’s statement (i6ad., 404), that it is formed by freezing 
the beetroot. The author finds that the preservation of tho beetroot 
for too long a time favours the formation of raffinose. J. W. L. 

Melitiriose and IMEelibiose. By C. ScheibiiBr and H. Mittrlmbibe 
(Ber., 22, 3118—3124; compare Abstr., 1889, 953).—Melitoso, 
prepared from cotton-seed meal exactly as described by Bertholot 
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{Com'pt. rend,, 103, -533), is not changed by boiling baryta-water, does 
not reduce Fehling’s solution, and crystallises unchanged from alco¬ 
hol. Berthelot’s statement (he. cit.) that melitose is decomposed by 
alcohLol into raffinose and eucalyn is, therefore, incorrect, and melitose 
is identical with raffinose. 

When melitriose is treated with a dilute solution of invertin at the 
ordinary temperature for two hours, it is decomposed into melibiose 
and levulose; but when it is kept for 3t> hours at 40° with a con¬ 
centrated solution of invertin, it is decomposed into dextrose, galac¬ 
tose, and levulose; Berthelot’s eucalyn is, therefore, identical wuth 
melibiose. 

When melibiose is reduced with sodium-amalgam at the ordinary 
temperature, the solution being kept as neutral as possible, it is con¬ 
verted into a substance (inelibbofiie) which does not reduce Fehhng’s 
solution, but if a little of the solution is boiled for a short time with 
a few di’ops of sulphuric acid, it acquires powerful reducing proper¬ 
ties, galactose being one of the decomposition-products of melibio- 
tite. F. S. K- 

Molecxilar Weights of Maltose and of several Inulin-like 
Substances. By A. G. Ekstkand and E, Mauzblius (Ghem. Ceittr., 
1889, ii, 444; from Vet&tsk. Ahad. Forhandl. 1889, 157).—The mole¬ 
cular formulas given below were determined by Eaoult’s method:— 
Anhydrous maltose, OitjHjMOn. Triticin, C^sHgoO^o, fi*om the root of 
Braccena ritbra^ melts at 140°, and has the specific rotation [a]D 
= —36*61. Triticin, from Trifimm repem, melts at 160°, and has the 
specific rotation [ajj) =; —41*07. Graminin, C 48 H 80 O 10 , from Trisetum 
aljpestre, melts at 220°, and has the specific rotation fa]© = —44*47. 
Irisin, CggHigoOso, from Iris ^t^eitdo-acorus, melts at 160"', and has the 
specific rotation [a]© = —51*20. Phlein, from Fhleum )iraimsi*^ 
melts at 215°, and has the specific rotation [a]© = -47*94; the 
. molecular weight could not be determined. J. W. L. 

Animal Cellulose. By R. SoufiTZB (Ohm. Oentr., 1889, ii, 588; 
from Mitt fham. Inst Brhngen, 2 Reft 280—281).—The author 
has examined the mantle of Phallasia rnnmmiUaris, it being putified 
by boiling first with water, uhon repeatedly with 20 per cent, potas¬ 
sium hydroxide solution ami It) per cent, hydrochloric acid, and 
finally by digestion with hydrofluorio acid and hydrochloric acid. 

The white cellulose substance contained 43*47 per cent, of carbon 
and 6*25 per cent, of hydrogen, ^ 

Solution of cupric oxide in ammonia dissolves the substance, and 
solution of iodine in zinc chloride or sulphuric acid stains it vanously 
from red to violet. !Nfitric and sulphuric acids form an explosive 
nitrate with it, which is somewhat soluble in ether. 

When heated with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid in a closed flask at 
100°, a substance is formed which reduces Fehliug’s solution, and 
which ferments with yeast, with formation of carbonic anhydride. 

The euher extract of the mantle contained small quantities of 
cholesterin, fat and free fatty acids, ole'ic, valeric, and probably also 
palmitic and stearic acids. 
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Tte mineral matter included in the cuticle freed from fat consisted 
of: Silica 2’76, alumina 9*52, ferric oxide 15*81, phosphoric acid (com¬ 
bined with iron and aluminium) 12*72, calcium phosphate 3*91, 
calcium carbonate 49*22, and magnesium carbonate 6*03 per cent. 

J. W. L. 

Lignin. By G. L\nge (Zeit. pltysiol. 14, 217—226).—The 

investigatJon of the lis^iin of beech and ash wood previously recorded 
(Abstr., 18b9,1235) has in the present research been extended to that 
of pine wood (Fimts abfps, L.). The lignin was prepared from this by 
the same methods as those previously employed; it was found to con¬ 
sist of 52 to 55 per cent, of cellulose, two brown substances called 
lignic acid; and as a result of fusing with alhali, formic, acetic, and 
traces of higher fatty acids, oxalic acid, catechol, protocatechuic acid, 
ammo .ia, and traces of higher bases were obtained. No snccinio 
acid was obtained, as Erdmann stated (Annalm^ 138, 1). The per¬ 
centage compositions of the lignic acids obtained from the three 
varieties of wood were as follows :— 

Lignic acid soluble in alcobol. Insoluble in alcohol. 


Beech. C, 61*475; H, 5*‘i8 0, 59*04; H, 5*37 

Ash.61*61 „ 5*47 „ 58 83 „ 5*15 

Pine. „ 61*28 „ 4*95 „ 60*51 „ 5*22 


Expeiinients designed to ascertain the constitution of these sub¬ 
stances were nnsnccessfnl. W. D. H. 

Gum Tragacanth. By J. Ogle (Pharm, Tran^, [3], 20, 3).— 
A sample of Syrian tragacanth yielded moisture 18*92, soluble gum 
35 94, ash 2*75, and insoluble gum 42*39 per cent. The precipitate 
produced in the aqueous solution by the addition of alcohol was found 
not to be identical w ith arabin, and no evidence of the presence of 
starch could be obtained. B. R. 

Absence of Rotatory Power in Amine Salts. By J. A. 
Lc Bll (Bull. Soc, Chim, [3], 2, 305).—The order in which the 
sub>titution of radicles is effected in the NH 3 molecule does not in- 
fiueuce the nature of the resulting amine, from which it follow^ that 
either the molecule alters its conhguration according to the substitu¬ 
tion, or that intramolecular migpration of the substituted radicles 
occurs; if then in the former case the radicles are deduitely located a 
compound of the formula should exhibit rotatory 

power, since R', R®, and R^ cannot be* in the same plane. With a view 
to determine this experimentally, the author prepared metliylethyl- 
propylamine hydrochloride, which he found to he devoid of rotatory 
power, and consequently the first hypothesis is untenable. 

T. G. K 

Propargylamine and Derivatives of Allylamine. Bv 0 Paas 
and G. HEEMANisr (Rer., 22, B07i^mo).^IKbromop/opyIamin,e 
hfdrchromidey C 3 H 5 Br 2 *NH 3 ,HBp, is obtained when an ice-cold, aqueous 
solution of allylamine is slightly acidified with concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid, and then treared with brnmine (1 mol.); the yield is 
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quantitative. It separates from hot water in well-rlefined, transparent 
crystals, melts at 164°, and is only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and 
cold water, but readily in hot water; it is not decomposed by mode¬ 
rately concentrated sulphuric acid, even when boiled therewith for 
half an hour. The salt (C3H6BiyNH2).,2HBr,PtCl4 ciystallises in 
orange-red plates and decomposes at 200°, but without melting. The 
salt C 4 H 5 BivNH 2 ,HBr,AnCl 5 crystallises in dark-red needles, melts 
at 124°, aud is moderately easily soluble in water. 

Bromallylamine hydrobromide melts at 17o° and not at 223—224°, 
as previously stated (compai*e Paal, Abstr., 1889, 117). 

In prepaiing bromallylaniine salts by the method previously de¬ 
scribed, it is better to neuti*alise the aqueous distillate containing 
the base with a dilate minei*al acid, instead of collecting the dis¬ 
tillate in excess of acid; in this way the formation of additive- 
compounds is avoided. 

Trihrmnopropylamine hydrohromiJe^ C 3 H 4 BiyNH 3 ,HBr, prepared by 
treating bromallylamine hydrobromide with bi*omine in well-cooled, 
aqueous solution, crystallises from water in large, colourless plates 
containing water of crystallisation; the crystals effloresce on exposure 
to the air, and melt at 210° with partial decomposition. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcoholic ether in slender needles, and is moderately easily 
soluble in hot nl(*ohol. 

A hase^ 0iH6Br2N^ or (CsH‘aBr 2 N) 2 , is formed when tribromopropyl- 
amine hydrobromide is treated with alcoholic potash; on distilling 
with steam, neutralising the distillate with hydrobromio acid, and 
concentrating the solution, the Tiydrobromide, CsHsBroNjHBr, is ob¬ 
tained in colourless crystals* This salt melts at 214°, does not 
combine with bromine, and is readily soluble in water, but only spar¬ 
ingly in alcohol. The salt (CdH5Br2!N')3,2HBr,PtCl4 crystallises in 
golden scales, and decomposes at 230°, but without melting. The 
salt CaHsBrsI^jHBi^AnOlj forms small, yellow, well-defined crystals. 
The free hose is a yellowish, unstable oil; it does not give the carbyl- 
amine reaction, and it yields an oily nitrosamine which is insoluble in 
water and dilute mineral acids. 

Prapargylamine^ CsHj-NHj, is formed when a dibromopropylamine 
salt is heated for 1^ hours at 100° in a sealed tube with an alcoholic 
solution of sodium ethoxide (4 mols*). The contents of the tube are 
transferred to a fiask and heated on the water-bath until most of tlie 
alcohol has distilled, the distillate being collected in an alcoholic 
solution of oxalic acid. The acid o,caJate^ OjH/NHijCiHiOi, separates 
during the pincess in slender, colourless needles, which are perfectly 
pure if the above conditions are observed. It is only very sparingly 
soluble in boiling alcohol, but readily in water, from which it beparates 
in large plates melting at 143°; its dilute aqueous solution gives a 
purple-r^ coloration with auric chloride. The yield of the oxalate 
is about 50 per cent, of the theoretical; the residue in the fiask 
contains not inconsidei'able qnantities of a non-volatile base. All 
attempts to isolate propargylamine were unsuccessful; it seems to he 
much more readily soluble iu water and concentrated alkalis than 
ammonia or methylamine. Fropargylaumie silver is precipitated when 
a solution of silver nitrate iu excess of ammonia is added to an ammo- 
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niacal sointion of tlie oxalate; it is a colourless compound, darkens 
gradually on exposure to the air, and explodes when heated. The 
pirra/e, CdHi*NH 2 ,C 6 H 4 N 307 , prepared by precipitating an alcoholic 
solution of the base with picric acid, crystallises in large, reddish 
plates, melts at 189°, and is insoluble in ether. The hydrochloride, 
CaHi'lS'Ho.HCl, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride into an alco¬ 
holic solution of the base, crystallises in coloui'less plates, is readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and decomposes on exposure to light. 
The hydrobroniide, CsH/NHa.HBr, crystallises in thin, colourless 
plates, bearins to soften at 130°, melts at 171°, and decomposes on 
exposure to lisrht. 

Menivlpm^nrgylamvne hydriodvle, CsH^'NHMe,®, is obtained when 
an alcoholic solution of pi’Of jaigylamine is ti^eated with methyl iodide; 
it crystallises in long, colourless, verv hysrroscopic ueedles, melts at 
83®, and decomposes on exposnre to light. The free ha^e is a yellowish, 
volatile oil, of ammoniacal odoul^ The oxalate, 04 H 7 lf,C 3 H 204 , crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 141°. 

Eihyl'jpropargylamine hydriudide crystallises in long needles; propyU 
promrgylnmine hydrohronilde crystallises in plates melting at 180**. 

Isoamylpi opargijlumine is formed when isoamyldihromopropylamine 
hydrobi-omide is treated with sodinm ethoxide, as described above; 
the contents of the tube are ti*eated with a little water to dissolve the 
sodium bromide, the solution saturated with potassium carbonate, 
the supernatant ^cohol separated, dried over potash and distilled, the 
distillate being collected in an alcoholic solution of oxalic acid. The 
oxalate, 03 H 3 'S’H*C 5 Hji,C 3 H 204 , is thus obtained in small, colourless 
needles melting at 204°; it crystallises from water with 1 mol. H 2 O. 
The free base is liquid. The liydrobromide, OgHisNjHBr, crystallises 
in iiaci*eous plates melting at 186°. F. S. K. 

Action of Heat on CMoral-ammonia. By A. Bi^hal and 
Choay (Gompt, rend,, 109, 817—^820).—Personne showed that when 
chloral-ammonia is heated at 100® it yields chloroform and formamide, 
but the decomposition is not complete. If chloral-ammonia is heated 
in a retort at 1U0° nntil chloroform ceases to distil over, a black 
viscous mass with a slightly alliaceous odour is left; this contains 
ammonium chloride, formamide, and some other compounds. 

If this residue is boiled with strong alcohol, the latter on cooling 
deposits crystals of the chloralimide described by Pinner and 
Fnchs, the yield being about 5 per cent, of the oiiginal chloral- 
ammonia. Chloi'alimide forms long, colourless, tasteless needles 
slightly soluble in water, more soluble in alcohol, very soluble in 
ether. It is decomposed by a cold aqueous solution of platinic 
chloride with formation of chloral and ammonium platinochloride. It 
is not affected by water in sealed tubes at 150°, but at 170° dccom- 
})oses completely into chloroform and formamide, which undergo 
partial decomposition and yield some ammonium chloride, carbonic 
unhydnde, and hydrochloric and formic acids. Chloralimide in doses 
of U'26 to 0*50 gram has remarkable antipyi*etic and analgesic pro¬ 
perties. 

If the residue in the retoi-t, either before or after extraction with 
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alcohol, is boiled with a larsre quantity of water, tbe liquid deposits 
crystals on cooling, and if these are purified by treatment with 
auimil charcoal and recrystallisatioii from alcohol, the compound 
CiCbHsNaOi is obtained in long, colourless, tasteless, inodorous 
pi'isms, very slightly soluble even in boiling water, more soluble in 
alcohol, especially if heated, and very soluble in ether. It melts at 
216—^217", and almost immediately decomposes with evolution of 
gas. It is jiartially decompO'^ed by platinic chloride, and when 
heated with exc-ess of acetic anhydride it yields an acetyl-deinvative 
of the composition C 4 OI 3 H 4 ACN 2 O., which crystallises in long needles 
very soluble in acetic acid, almost insoluble in water, and only slightly 
soluble in alcohol or benzene. This deiivativeis not affected by a 
neutral or acid alcoholic solution of platinic chloride; it is stable 
even at a high temperature, but does not melt without decomposing. 

The first compound, CiCLH 5 lS’ 20 >, is pi*ohably didehydrotrichloro- 
dihydroxypipetazine, formed by the condensation of 2 mols. of 
chloral-ammonia with elimination of 3 mols. of hydrogen chloride, 
but this view requires further investigation. 0. H. B. 

The Indian Grass Oils. By F. D. Dodge (Amer. Ghem. J., 11, 
4.5(5—4j 69),—These are at least five in number, namely, oils of citron- 
ella, lemon-giass, Indian or Turkish geranium, ginger-grass, and 
vetivert or cus-cus. They are deiived from various tropical grasses 
of the genus Andropogon, but there is some confusion as to the 
particular species from which the individual oils are obtained. 

Cifrimella OiL The commercial varieties are often adultei^ated with 
kerosene; the pure oil is a clear, greenish-yellow liquid with a shai-p 
burning taste and a strong aromatic odour. Its sp. gr. at 16° is 0*8770, 
at 26*6° 0*8760. It distils bet\!veen 200° and 240°, leaving 10 per cent, 
of a thick oily residue, having a pungent odour. It gives most of the 
reactions of aldehydes, combining with hydi'ogen sulphites and with 
phenylhydrazine, although not with ammonia; it also reacts with 
acetic and benzoic chlorides, and gives a mirror with an ammoniacal 
silver solution. Two litres of the oil were distilled in a current of 
steam, and collected in fmotions of 1100 c.o. and 400 c.c., tlie residne 
of oOO c.c. not being readily volatile. The first fraction (IlOO c.c.) 
was treated with a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, the mixture 
being kept cool with ice and water. 0 '’he liquid solidified to a white 
magma, and the sodium hydrogim sulphite compound was then 
pressed between flannel and washed with ether; the filtmte yielded 
360 C.C. of residual oil. The sodium hydrogen sulphite compound 
was mixed with dry sodium carbonate and distilled in a current of 
.steam; about 700 c.c. of aldehyde was thus obtained. This was 
shown by analyses, and a vapour-density determination, to have the 
formula CioHigO, and is thus isomeric with borneol and geraniol. 
I'he author names it citrovellic aldehyde, and considers it to be 
/^-methyl-;5-isobatylalIylacetaldehyde, OHiPr^'CHIOHMe-OHj-OHO, 
s nee this formula is most in accordance with its reactions. It unites 
witii 2 atoms of bromine, and when reduced with sodium amalgam 
and acetic acid it yields dtronellyl alcohol, OioHaoO, boiling at 
225—^230°; this decolorises bromine solution, and lias a pleasant 
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odour of roses. It forms compounds with phenylhydrazine, 
aniline and. paratolnidine, and with acetic acid, bat these products 
have not yet been isolated. It is dextrorotatory, and when oxidised, 
appears to yield fatty acids; with potassium permanganate, it yields 
a mixture of acids smelling stronsrly of ordinary valeric acid. When 
treated with phosphoric anhydride, some large, colourless plates 
(melting at 140°) were deposited, aud two oils formed, one boiling at 
175°, which was shown by analysis to be an iinj«ure terpene, and one 
boiling above 300°, which bad a pleasant odour lehemblmg the high- 
boiling fractions of citronella oil. 

Tlie 3-jO c.c. filtered from the sodinm hydrogen sulphite compounds 
yielded (1.) 75 c.c of a light oil, boiling at 177®, and having a pleasant, 
citrene-like odour; this was analysed, and its vaponr-density deter¬ 
mined, the results indicating that it was an impure terpene; (2.) 
120 c.c. of a thicker oil, of rose-like odour, boiling at 222—224°, and 
of sp. gr. = 0*8741 at 26*5®, which appeared to be citronellyl alcohol; 
(3.j loo c.c. boiling above 240®, dark brown, viscid, and having a 
peculiar odour. 

The residual 500 c.c. of the original oil not readily volatile in steam 
was treated with sodinm hydrogen sulphite, and yielded about 10 c.c. 
of citronellic aldehyde, and a residual 475 c.c., which when distilh^d 
behaved like the residue from the other sulphite precipitate, but yields 
a much larger amount of high-boiling products, which oxidise readily, 
and are difficult to treat. Citronella oil therefore contains citronellic 
aldehyde and alcohol, together with a terpene and oils boiling above 
240°. The study of these oils is to be continued. C. F. B. 


Derivatives of Tetrachlorodiacetyl and of Tetrachloracetone. 
By S. Levy, F. C. Witte aud A. Cubchod (Aunale?iy 254,83—114; 
compare Abstr., 1889,1160 and 1136).—The compound, OifiHMChN’iO, 
prepared by boiling tetrachloi*odiacetyl (Abstr., 1889, 390) with 
excess of phenylhydrazine in alcoholic solution, combines with pheuyl- 
iiydiazine when warmed therewith, with evolution of ammonia; it is 
decomposed by alcoholic potash with liberation of aniline, and when 
treated with fumiiignitric acid in sulphuric acid solution,it is conveitcd 


into a yellow compound, which is precipitated on adding water. 
Tetrachlorodhittlylqiunoxaline, separates in 


crystals when tetrach orodiacetyl (1 mol.) is treated with orthophcnyl- 
enediamine (1 mol.) in hot aqueous solution. It crystallises from 
alcohol in small, colourless, nacreous plates, and from benzene in 
large, well-defined, triclinio plates, a : 6 : c = 0*8198 :1: 0'9698 * 
« = 92® 4', /5 = 121° 56', 7 = 22'; it melts at 177®, and distils at a 
high temperature with partial decomposition. It is readily soluble in 
hot chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, but only sparingly in the cold 
solvents and in ether, and is insoluble in water; it dissolves in concen¬ 


trated snlphnric acid with a yellow coloration 


The compound C2H4(NH-CHCl'CO-CO-CHCIa)3 can be obtained 
by gradually adding an aqueous solution of tetrachlorodiacet\I 
to an ice-cold aqueous solution of ethylenediamiiie, but it is best 
prepared by dissolving the two substances in 95 per cent, alcohol. 
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and woiiming until the colour of the solution changes to red. It 
crystallises troni dilute alcohol in colourless, slender needles, melts at 
222—223® with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum, and 
almost insoluble in wrater. 

THckloramidodincetyl^ OHClj'CO'CO'CHCl'XHa, prepared by gradu¬ 
ally adding ammonia (3—4 c.c.) to a dilute alcoholic solution of tetra- 
chlorodiacetyl (2 grams) and heating the mixture to boiling, crystallises 
from benzene in colourless needles, melts at 127®, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but only moderately in water or benzene 
and very sparingly in light petroleum. It has feeble basic properties, 
and is decomposed by soda with evolution of ammonia. When treateil 
with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into ^wo substances, one of 
which crystallises in large prisms melting at lb7®, the other in small, 
colourless needles of lower melting point. 

Tetrachlorodiacetyldicyahhijdriu, 

CHCl/C(OH) (CN)-O(OH) (CN)-CHCl2, 


is formed when tetrachlorodiacetyl is heated with excess of concen¬ 
trated hydrocyanic acid at 30—40'* for 4 to 5 hours. The product is ex¬ 
tracted with ether, and repeatedly treated with light petroleum io 
free it from the monocyanhydrin. It separates from a mixture of 
ether and light petroleum in spherical aggregates, sinters together at 
about 110®, and melts at about 135—137® with decomposition. It is 
readily soluble in water, ether, and alcohol, but only sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and benzene, and insoluble in light 
petroleum. It u* decomposed when warmed with water at a tem¬ 
perature below 100"*, The (Zmeefy^derivative, CioHuCliNiO*, prepared 
by heating the cyanhydrin with acetic chloiide, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 163®, decomposes uu 
a higher temperature, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
chloroform, but only spaidngly in benzene and boiling water, and 
insoluble in light petroleum. 

The inonocyanhydri?t, CH0l2*0(OH)(0N)'0O*0H01a (see above'‘, 
crystallises from benzene, in which it is readily soluble, in colourlc'S 
plates, melts at 110—111®, and decomposes at about 155®. 

00*0 fOU) *01101 

TetraQhUrodimethyUartaHmide^ ^^^CO*6(OH)*CHCr’ ^ 

tained, together with a small quantity of a yellowish acid, when the 
dicyanbydrin (2 grams) is heated at 110® for two hour> with 35 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid (15 c.c.). It separates from a mixture of 
benzene and ether in dendritic crusts, melts at? 239—^240®, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot water, but almost insolul le 
in chlojroform, benzene, and light petroleum. The ^riac^%Z-derivati\ e, 
CbHuOIiNO?, crystallises frona dilute alcohol in small, colourless 
prisms or needles, melts at 176—177® with decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only spaiingly in hot, and 
insoluble in cold water. 

Tetr(iohlorodimethyltart€^ainide, 

OHCVO(OH)(OONH,)*0(OH)(C03SrH,)*OHCl2. 
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is formed when concentrated snlpTmric acid is ^radnallj added to a 
concentrated glacial acetic acid solution of tlie dicyanhydrin, and tlie 
mixture warmed gently until the crystals which separate from the 
solution have redisbolved. It crystallises from boiling chloroform in 
slender, colourless needles, melts at 183°, and is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, but only very sparingly in boiling chloro¬ 
form, and insoluble in liebt peti oleum. It is converted into tbeimide 
by 35 per cent, bj drocbloidc acid at 110®, or when warmed with 
snlphnric acid in glacial acetic acid solution. 

Tetrachlorhydroxyisobutyramide (m p. 156°) is best prepared from 
tetracbloracetonecyanbydrin (Absfr., 1889, 1136), by dissolving the 
latter in glacial acetic acid, adding concentrated sulphnric acid, and 
heating to boiling foi; a few minutes. It crystallises from ether in 
four-sided pyramids, is readily soluble in alcohol and moderately 
easily in benzene, but only spanugly in cblorofoim and insoluble in 
light petroleum. 

The compound C4H*Cl3^0a, probabl}- the amide of trichloropropyl- 
enecxidecaiboxylic acid, is obtained 'when the preceding compound is 
treated with sodium carbonate in the cold. It crystallises in needles, 
melts at 127° and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and 
benzene, modemtely easily in caibon bibulphide, and sparingly in 
light petroleum. 

Tetmchlorhydroxymhiityric acid, OH*C(CHCb)/COOEr, prepared 
by heating the amide at 110—120® with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 
1‘16, crystallises from light petroleum in needles, melts at 69—71®, 
and is readily soluble in water, ether, alcohol, chloroform, and benzene, 
but only sparingly in carbon bisnlphide and light petroleum. The 
poiasdum salt, CiHsCbO^K, crystallises from water in transparent 
prisms, and is very readily solnble in water, hut only sparingly in 
alcohol; it is decomposed by hot water. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Acetic Chloride and Chloracetic Acid. By 
V. Auocr and A. B£h4L (Bull Soc, Chim. [3],2,144—145).—To pie- 
pare acetic chloride, sulphur (1 mol.) or sulphur dichloride (1 mol.) 
is }>laced in a fiask with glacial acetic acid (2 mols.), and chloi-ino is 
passed into the mixtuie cooled by ice and salt, until no fnrilicr 
ab&orpticn occurs', after distillation of the resulting product at 
and agitation of the distillate with mercury or powdered copper to 
remove a sulphui* compound, subsequent fractionation yields a 
pare product; 600 grams of acetic acid gave 600 grama of acetic 
chloride. 

Chloracetic acid is obtained under conditions similar to those above, 
except that the mixture of sulphur and acetic acid is to be boiled ; 
chloiacetic acid is obtained in a very pure condition, only traces of 
acetic chloride and of acetic anhydride being produced; 800 grams of 
acetic acid yielded, after 12 hours’ chlorination, 1000 grams of tho 
monocblorinated derivative. T. G. K. 

Action of Triethylamine on Ethyl a-Bromobuiyrate, and 
Ethyl Bromopropionate. By M. E. Duvillibu {Bull. Soc Clum. 
[8], 2, 139—142; compare Abstr,, 1888, 249).—The action of tri- 
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etlivlamine (.3 mols,) on ethyl a-bromobntyrate (1 mol.) at 100® 
yielded a coTisiderable amount of a-bydroxybutyric acid, and this was 
accompanied bv a smpll qnaiitity of butyric and crotonic acids, 
whilst traces of tetrethylammonium hydroxide were produced. 

The substitution of ethyl a-bromopropionate for ethyl «-bromo- 
butyrate determines the production of much lactic acid and of small 
quantities of tetrethylammonium hydroxide, and of betaine (1 per 
cent.), in which latter respect the bromo-derivative differs from the 
correspondins^ chloro-compound, from which, under similar conditions, 
Brtihl could not obtain betaine (this Journal, 1876, i, 699). 

T. a. N. 

Preparation of Alkyl Salts of p-Ketonic Acids. Bv J. 
Hwionet (Bidl. 8or, Chon, [3], 2, 334—^j 7; compare Abstr., 1888, 
235).—The product of the action on a normal acid chloride (1 mol.) 
of sublimed ferric chloride (2 mols.) is poured into cold absolute 
alcohol, and when the reaction is completed the upper layer of liquid, 
which contains the salt of the /S-ketonic acid, is dried and frac¬ 
tionated. 

Propionic chloride yields by this process ethyl a-propiopropionate, 
a colourless liquid of sp. gr. 0*9987 at 0% boiling at 196—197®. 

Butyric chloride and heptoio chloride, when similarly treated, yield 
respectively ethyl et-hutyrohutyrate^ boiling at 217—219% and ethyl 
a^hppti)hepfoeit€y boiling at 290—292®. 

As ethyl <jc-butyrobutyrate, when treated by Ceresole’s method, 
yields bntyrobutyrio acid, whose barium salt decomposes on warming 
into a carbonate and butyrone, it is to be regarded as a 0-ketonate. 

Isobutyi'ic acid yielded, by the author’s method, valorone and ethyl 
vahrovalerafen boiling at 232—234®, and of sp. gr. 0*9492 at 0®. 

From a mixture of propionic and butyric chlorides the author ob¬ 
tained, by this method, ethyl propyl ketone, boiling at 122®, and ethyl 
a’-propinhutyrnfe, boiling at 207—209®, and of sp. gr. 0*9884 at 0°. 

The theory of the reactions is discussed. T. G, N. 

Ethylenelactic Acid from Flesh Extract. By E. Klimenko 
(Ber,, 22, 31R2—3183).—The author corrects the statement of Sieg¬ 
fried (Ber., 22, 2711) that he (Klimenko) was nnable to isolate an 
amorphous zinc salt from lactic acid obtained from flesb extract. 

F. S. K. 

Alkyl Hydrogen Oxalates, Dichloroglycollates, and Ohlor- 
oxalates: Tetodkyl Oxalates. By E. Anschutz (AwnaZew, 254, 
1—42; compare Abstr., 1886, 785 and 1011).—The alkyl hydrogen 
oxalates gradnally undergo spontaneous decomposition into the neutral 
silt and oxalic acid; they decompose potassium acetate in alcoholic 
solution, forming alkyl potassium oxalates. 

Methyl pltenyloxamate, !N’HPh'00*000M’e, prepared by heating 
methyl oxalate with aniline, crystallises from alcohol, in which it is 
readily soluble, in large, yellowish plates, and from light petroleum 
in small, colourless needles, melting at 114®. The corresponding 
propyl salt, NHPh-OO'OOOPr, crystalKbOs from alcohol in colouilesb 

r 2 , 
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needles, melts at 92®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum. The isopropyl salt cryhtallises from 
light petroleum in long, white, silky needles and melts at 52®. The 
isohvfyl salt forms small, colourless plates, melts at 85®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol. The amyl salt crystallises from light petroleum 
in needles, and melts at 60®. 

Dimethyl dichloroglycollate^ OAre‘CClj*COOMe, prepared by beating 
methyl oxalate with phosphoric chloride for 12 to 18 hours at 
130—135®, and fractionating the crude product under reduced pres¬ 
sure, is a colourless liquid boiling at 179—181® (at 72®, about 
12 mm.). 

Diisohutyl diMnroqlycollate, 04 H 7 * 0 *OCl 2 *OOOC 4 H 7 , is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 128® 4<bout 14 mm.). 

The alkyl cliloroxalates can be obtained by distilling the dialkyl 
d chloroglycollates under the ordinary pressure. 

Methyl chloroxalate, OOChCOMe, is best prepared by heating di¬ 
methyl dichloTOglycollate at 200—215® for 40 hours; it is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 118—120®. 

The corresponding ethyl salt, COOhCOEt, boils at 135—13G® (at 
30®, about 10 mm.), the normal propyl salt at 153—154® (at 50®, 
about 12 mm.), the isobvtyl salt at 163—165° (at o2°, about 10 mm.), 
and the amyl salt at 183—185° (at 68®, about 10 mm ). 

Tetralkyl-derivatives of oxalic acid can be obtained by treating the 
dialkyl dichloroglycollates with sodium compounds of alcohols in 
alcoholic ethereal solution. 

Tetramethyl oxalate, C(OMe) 7 *COOMe, is acolontless liquid boiling at 
75—76® (about 12 mm.). The corresponding ethyl salt, C (OEt)^*COOBt, 
boils at 98® (about 12 mm.), the normal propyl salt at 266—^257® (at 
129—130®, about 12 mm.), the isobutyl salt at 146® (about 10 mm.), 
and the amyl salt at 190® (about 10 mm.). 

Dimethyl diethyl oxatate, OMe*C(OEt) 2 *COOMe, is formed when 
dimethyl dicbloroglycollate is treated with sodium ethoxide in 
ethereal solution; it boils at 90—92® (about 13 mm.). If ibe reaction 
is carried ont in alcoholic ethereal solution, a liquid boiling at 
94 5—96 6° (about 12 mm.), probably methyl triethyl oxalate, is 
obtained. 

When dimethyl dicbloroglycollate is heated with oxalic acid at 
about 50®, carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, and hydrogen chloride 
are evolved, and the residue consists of methyl oxalate; other di- 
aJkyl dichloroglycollates could probably be converted into the corre¬ 
sponding alkyl oxalate in like manner. 

When tet^amethyl oxalate is tieated with phosphoric chloride, it 
is converted into methyl oxalate with evointion of methyl chloxide; 
tetrethyl oxalate yields ethyl oxalate under the same conditions. 

E S El 

ConstiiTition of Succinic Chloride. By W. 0. Emery (J9^., 22, 
3184r—3186). — Methyl succinate, pi*epared by treating succinic 
chloride with sodium methoxide in ethereal solution, is identical with 
the compound oLtained by heating silver succinate with methyl iodide 
at 100° 5 it melts at 19° and boils at 8u® (10—11 mm.). 


E. S. K. 
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Substituted Succinic Acids. By C. A. BisoHon {Ber, 22. 
3179—3180).—The author has hydrolysed a number of ethereal silt«* 
of alkyl- and benzyl-isobutenyltricai*boxylic acids; two isomeric acids 
were obtained in every case. A large number of ethereal salts of 
other uusaturated tricarboxylic acids will be examined in this direc¬ 
tion. F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Aconitic Acid from Acetylenedicarbozylic 
Acid. By J. M. Lotion' (Ber., 22, 3053—3056).—When dibromo- 
succinic acid is boiled for a long time with a slight excess of 
alcoholic potash, it is converted into oxalic and aconitic acids. 

Acetylenedicarboxyiic acid, under the same con«litions, gives the 
same products, so that the bromosuccinio acid is first converted into 
acetylenedicarboxyiic acid; the yield of aconitic acid is 30 per cent, 
or more of the acetylenedicarboxyiic acid employed. F. S. K. 

Oxidation of fiCetones by Potassium Permanganate in 
Alkaline Solution: By G. GliJcksmaot (Momtsh.,10, 770—782).— 
Potassium permanganate has no action on pinacoline in cold or warm 
neutral solution; but when the ketone (20 parts), suspended in 
water, is gradually treated with a mixture of potassium permanganate 
(63 parts) and sodium hydroxide (20 parts), dissolved in water 
(2 litres), oxidation takes place, the pinducts being the until now 
unknown trimetJiylpyruv^c CsHioOa, and a little trimethyl- 

acetic acid. The new acid crystallises in colourless, irregular-pointed 
prisms, having a peculiar acid odour, is sparingly soluble in cold, 
bub readily soluble in hot w-ater and in ether, is fairly soluble in 
benzene, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and carbon tetrachloride, is 
volatile in a current of steam, melts at 90—^91*^, and has the constitu¬ 
tion CMe3-00-C00H. 

With phenylhydrazine, trimethylpyruvic acid foi*ms a compound 
CiaHifllTaOi, which crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, pale- 
yellow needles, and melts at 157—158® with evolution of carbonic 
anhydiide and formation of aniline. On heating with a 20 per 
cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, trimethylpyruvic acid is not 
regenerated, hut an aldehyde, probably that of trimetbylacetic 
acid, is the product. The calcium salt of trimethylpyruvic acid, 
( 06 Hq 03 ) 20 a + SHjO, is very soluble in water; the sodium salt is 
anhydrous, and crystallises in long, colourless, rhombic plates; the 
silver salt, which is also anhydrous, in gleaming scales. 

Trimethylpyruvic acid is converted into trimetbylacetic acid 
when oxidised with silver oxide or with potassium dichromate and 
sulphuric acid. On reduction with eight times its weight of 4 per 
cent, sodium amalgam it is converted into tnmethylethijUdeiielaefir 
CMe 3 -CH(OH)‘COOH, in nearly theoretical quantity. This acid 
forms colourless, probably monosymmetrio crystals (a : 6 : c = 
: 1 :1'lO, approx.), melts at 87—88®, is readily soluble in water 
and in ether, and gives copper, silver, and zinc s^ts, which are not 
verv characteristic. 

The oxidation of pinacoline to trimethylpyruvic acid is not in 
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accordance with Popow’s rule for the oxidation of ketones, and the 
author, to explain the reaction, supposes that in the operation an 
intermediate condensation-product, CMej*00’CHICMe’CMej, is formed 
"with elimination of 1 mol. of 'water, and that this condensation-pro¬ 
duct, on oxidation with 3 atoms of oxygen, is converted into tri- 
methjlpyruvic acid and pinacoline, the latter again undergoing 
the condensation and oxidation processes. The author has also 
succeeded in obtaining pyruvic acid by the oxidation of acetone with 
permanganate in alkaline solution, and suggests that the to3*matio2^ of 
trimethylpyruvic acid fi‘om pinacoline may pei*haps be a typical 
reaction. Or. T. M. 

Isomeride of Tricarballylic Acid. By E. Gdinochet {Oompt. 
renJ.^ 109, 906—908).—The action of sodium amalgam on the tri- 
bromotncarballylic acid formed by the action of bromine on aoouitic 
acid yields an isomeride of tricarballylic acid. It crystallises in con¬ 
fused, almost opaque, macled prisms, and melts at 181°; carballylic 
acid melts at 158°, and ciystallises in large, perfectly transparent 
prisms. It is only slightly soluble in water, whil^ carballylic acid is 
very soluble. Its barium salt is crystallisable, anhydrous, and some¬ 
what soluble in water; the calcium ^alt crystallises, with 12 mol&. 
HiO, in long, hard, transparent, efSorescent piisms. 0. H. B. 

PuctisoL By K. Bikleb and B Tollexs (Ber , 22, 8062—3063). 
—claim for priority. (Compare Maquenne, this voL, p. 33.) 

Constltatiou of tbe Aroxuatic Nucleus. By S. A. Swoen 
(P 7«7. Afagr. [5], 28, 402—415, and 443—451).—^Arguments are 
brought forwaid in favour of Thomsen’s octahedml formula foi* 
benzene (Abstr., 1887, 362), these being chiefly based on the evidence 
of direct linkage between symmeti*ically disposed carbon-atoms 
(para-linkage). In some cases arguments derived from the study 
ot pyridine-derivatives are applied by analogy to the derivatives of 
benzene, the author considering that this is justified by the result of 
recent researches. It is first shown that the central nucleus of anthra¬ 
cene is tiuly aromatic, and that in this nucleus the carbon-atoms are 
directly linked to one another. The abnormally low molecular 
volume and absoi 7 >tion of ultra-violet rays by anthracene, the oxidtu 
tion of anthracene to a substance of the qninone type, and the oxidation 
of acridine to a quinoline-derivative, ai*e all advanced in favour ol t]»e 
above views. The diketonic nature of quiiione and its behaviour 
on reduction are best explained on the assumption of a para-linkagc, 
the author being of opinion that when a para-linkage is broken the 
nucleus opens out into a hexagonal ring, and the remaining para- 
linkages are severed with the formalion of olefinic bonds, this view 
being supported by Baeyer’s work on the additive compounds of tere- 
pbthalic acid. The iurmulse of Meyer and Ladenburg represent 
benzene as containing para-linkages, but the optically active conino 
would have no asj mmetric carbon-atom in the symbol derived from 
these formulae, a requirement which is, however, satisfied by that of 
Thomsen. In the same way, symbols for naphiJialene and fluoreue 
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cannot be satisfactorily derived from tbe formnlse of Meyer amd 
Ladenburg, but can be readily deduced from the Thomsen formula. 

An objection to the Thomsen fonnula, which the author himself 
raises, is that were the configuration of the benzene-molecule as a 
whole octahedral, we should expect the crystals of benzene to belong 
to the regulai* system, whereas they are rhombic. It is considered, 
therefore, that the above formula requires still further development 
before it can be brought into accordance with all the facts. 

H. C. 

Paracyanobenzyl Chloride and its Derivatives. By W. 
MELLiNaHOFF (Ber,, 22, 3207—8217).— Paracyanobenzyl chloride^ 
CN*C 6 H 4 -CH 2 C 1 , is obtained in a similar manner to orthocyanobenzyl 
chloride (Gabriel and Otto, Abstr., 1887, 1035), by passing chlonne 
into paracyanotoluene nearly at its boiiiug point, until the weight has 
increased 30 per cent., allowing to cool, and recrystallising the 
solid portion from alcohol. It forms colourless, well-developed, 
rhombic prisms, a : h : c = 0'7495 :1 : 0‘4314, melts at 79*5®, boils 
at 263® (uncorr.), and is sparingly soluble in hot water, more easily 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene. 

Paracyanobenzyl cyanide, CN’-OeBU-CH/CN', is formed when the 
above compound is treated with potassium cyanide. It crystallises 
from alcohol in needles, melts at 100®, boils above 360®, and is slightly 
soluble in hot water, more readily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
It is the dinitrile of homoterephthalic acid, into which it may be con¬ 
verted in the manner shown below. There are seven possible inter¬ 
mediate products, all of which have been prepared. 

Paracyano^heHylacetamide, CN-C4H4*OHi-OONH2, is prepared by 
warming the dry powdered diuitrile with 38 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid (15 paits) until efPervescenoe commences. It separates from 
dilute alcohol in crystals which melt at 196'5 (uncorr.), and is 
solnble in hot water and alcohol. In addition to this compound, pira- 
^anophenylacetlc acid and a substance of unknown constitution, 
UnHiiNa, are also formed. 

o)^Ghloroj>aratoUiamide, OONHi'CsHA'CHiOl, is obtained by allowing 
paiacyanobenzyl chloxnde to remain with concentrated sulphuric acid 
in the cold for 12 houi’s. It is a white, crystalline precipitate, 
melts at 173® (uncorr.), and is soluble in tbe common solvents. 

m-Cyahoyaratoluarntde, OONHa'CsH^-OHa'CN, is formed by heating 
the focegoing compound with potassium cyanide. It crystallises from 
alcohol m small, colourless plates, melts at 182® (uncorr,), and is 
readily distinguished from the isomeric paracyanophenylacetamide 
by its appearance. 

Pamcyanophenylacetio acid, CN^O^B^rOPLz^GOOH, is prepared by 
heating paracyanobenzyl cyanide with fuming hydrochloric acid until 
the temperature has reached 105®, and then almost neutralising with 
ammonia. It forms prismatic crystals melting at 152® (uncorr.), and 
forms an emerald-^een copper salt. 

ujmOhloroparatoluic add, COOH'OfHrOHsCI, is formed when fti^ohloro- 
paratolnamide is heated with 25 times its weight of officinal hydro¬ 
chloric acid for hours* It crystallises from aloohol in microscopic 
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needles, melts at 199° (uncorr.), and yields a light-brown precipitate 
with solutions of copper salts. 

tc-Gyanoparatohiic acid, GOOH’CsEU'CHi'CN’, is formed from the 
compound just described by acting on its potassium salt with 
potassium cyanide. It melts at 201® (uncorr.), and is readily so¬ 
luble in hot water, alcohol, and ether, less so in cold water. 

HomotereplithalamiJe, C 0 xTH 3 *C 6 H 4 *CH 3 *C 01 IHa.—To prepare this 
substance, paracyanobenzyl cyanide is dissolved in 8 parts of cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and allowed to remain for 12 hours; 
water is then added, and the acid neutralised with ammonia. The 
amide forms a white precipitate or nodules of crystals, and melts 
at 235° (uncorr.). It is very sparingly soluble in indifferent sol¬ 
vents, but dissolves readily in concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

SomoterepJiiJialamk acid, COOH*CeH 4 *CH 2 ‘CONjB 2 , is obtained from 
«a-cyanopaiatoluic acid by tbe action of cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and may be purified by crystallisation from alcohol, in which it 
is sparingly soluble. It melts at 2(51° (uncorr.), and forms a light- 
blue copper salt. 

Homaterephtlialicoamic acid, CONEL 2 *C 6 H 4 CH 2 *COOH, is formed 
in like manner to the foregoing from paracyanophenylacetic acid. 
It melts at 229® (unconr.), and is distinguished from its isomeride 
by greater solubility in alcohol, and by forming a malachite-green 
copper salt. 

Homoterephthalic acid, OOOH‘CeH 4 -CH 2 ‘OOOH, is best obtained 
from the diamide by heating it for 3—4 hours with 20 parts of 25 
per cent, hydrochloric acid, and crystallising the product from dilute 
alcohol. It dissolves in 7 parts ot alcohol at 30®, and in 100 parts 
of water at 50®, but is almost insoluble in ether and benzene. It 
melts at 285—288° (uncorr.), and gives with copper salts a verdigris- 
like precipitate. 

The compounds described as homoterephthalic acid by Patemb 
{Oazzetta^ 7, 3t>l), and as insolinic acid by Hofmann {Annalm, 97, 
177), probably consist of impure terephthalic acid. H. G. C. 

Chloranisoils. By L. Hcgotnenq (Bidl. Soe, Ghlm. [3], 2, 273— 
280).—Cblorine is passed into cold anisoil (432 grams), in the dai*k, 
until the weight increases to 680 grams; after washing and subse(|uoiit 
steam distillation, the poi+ion which fractionates at 230—^237*5° is 
retained. This liquid resisted crystallisation, and not until it had 
])een ex])osed to the cold of a winter’s night were acicular crystals 
obtained, which, after removal of the trichlorinated derivative by 
pressure, were recrystallised from alcohol. As thus obtained, diclilor>^ 
anisoil melts at 27—28°, but the presence of traces of triohloranisoil S 
I'ednces the melting point to 16°. From the alcoholic mother liquor, 
large, orthorhombic prisms of dicJiloranisdil separate, having the axial 
latios u : 5 : c = 0*6556 :1 : 0*5231. The substance boils at 232—^233® 
under a pressure of 743*45 mm. (coir.) ; it is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, and chloroform, but is insoluble in water. V7hen heated at 
145° in sealed tubes with hydriodio acid (sp. gr. 1*7), methyl iodide 
and dichlorophenol (1:2:4) were obtained. 

Dichloronitroanisdil is obtained by the action of fuxoing nitric acid 
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on tlicliloraiiisoil; it crystallises from alcohol in pale, yellowibh-gi’eeii 
needles, melting at 43*5°. 

Trichloranisotl is formed by passing cbloiine into cold anisoil 
until the hydrogen chloride evolved and absorbed by cold water 
equals the weight of anisoil employed; the product is washed, dis¬ 
solved in boiling alcohol, and recrystallised, when needles are obtained 
which melt at 60 6 ®, are soluble in benzene, chloroform, and cai'bon 
bisulphide, and distil at 240^ under a pressure of 738*2 mm. (corr.). 
When heated at 180° in sealed tubes with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or at 140—loO** with hjdriodic acid, trichlorophenol [1: 2 : 4: 6 ] 
is produced. 

Trichlorouitroanlsoil [OMe : CI 3 : NOa = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6 : 8J, forming 
long, nacreous needles melting at 48—^50°, results from the action 
of a mixture of sulphuric and fuming nitric acids on the preceding 
derivative. A irichloroJinitroamsaU [1 : 2 : 4: 6 : 3 : 5], crystallising 
in prisms which molt at 90—91°, is formed by the action of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on trichloroanisoil at 70—76°. 

Tetrachloranisoil results from the action of chlorine at 70° on 
anisoil containing 5 to 6 per cent, of iodine; some pentachloranisoil is 
also prodnced, and may be sepai*ated by recrystallisation from hot 
alcohol. Tetrachloraniboil crystallises in slender needles, which are 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and carbon bisulphide; 
it is sublimable, and boils with partial decomposition at 278° under a 
pressure of 745*85 mm. (coit.). When hydrolysed by hydrochloric 
acid at 175°, or by hydriodic acid at 150% orthoteh*achlorophenol, 
hitherto undescribed, is produced; this substance the author is 
studying. 

FenfacTilorani^dil crystallises in long, hard ciystals, melts at 
107—108°, and is slightly soluble in cold alcohol, easily in benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and boiling alcohol. Under a pressure 
of 745*45 mm., it boils at 2i^9“ with partial decomposition. When 
heated with hydiiodic acid at 18G°, it yields pentachlorophenol. 

T. G. N. 

Derivatives of Symmetrical Dlaitroresorcinol. By F. Kehr- 
MANN (f/. Ghem. [2], 40, 494—497 ).—GhlorodiintrorasorciNol 
[( 0 H )2 ; 01 : ( 1 ^ 02)2 =: 1 : 3 : 2 ; 4 ; 6 ] is obtained by suspending 
finely X30wdercd dinitroresoi*cinol in ether, and passing chlorine, 
diluted with ctirbouic anhydride, through the liquid. It forms 
long, yellow, •vitreous pxnsins melting at 181—182% and soluble in 
most solvents. The mntml potahsinm salt was obtained. 

The iihlorodia/inuloreeorcinul stainwchloride is obtained by reducing 
tho nitro-compound with excess of stannous chloride, but attempts 
to isolate the hydrochloride or base result in the formation of chlor^ 
amidoJii/draxijqmno7bf'imide [0 : 01: OH : NH: NH 3 = 1:2 ;3 :4: 6 ], 
which is best obtained by treating the stannocliloride with fen*ic 
chloride in aqueous solution; it crystallises iu violet needles, and is 
converted into chlorodihydroxyqninone (next abstract) by dilute 
potash solution. A. G. B. 

Derivatives of Metadichloroquinone. By F. Eshrmarx and 
W. TikbIiISR (/, pr. Olism. [2J, 40, 480—494).—Metadichloroquinone 
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is best prepared as follows:—Commei*cial tricbloropbenol (200 gleams) 
is dissolved in safficient glacial acetic acid at 40—50% and ib mixed 
with a solution of chromic anhydride (120 grams) in sufficient 
water to dissolve it and twice timt volume of glacial acetic acid. 
After the mixture has remained at 30—40® for a quarter of an 
hour, much water is added; this precipitates the metadichloro- 
quinone in yellow needles; it melts at 121°. Metadichloroquinol, 
C^ 2 Cl 2 (OH)a, crystallises in flat, long leaflets melting at 164°. The 
diacetyl-derioative forms slender needles melting at 98°, and soluble 
in the usual solvents. 

When alcoholic potash (10 per cent.) is dropped into an alcoholic 
solution of metadichloroquinone, the liquid becomes first green, and 
then brownish-red, but as soon as i he potash is in excess, the coloui* 
begins to fade; red crystals of a potassium salt are then deposited, 
the yield being 5—6 per cent, of the quinone, 

Chlorodiimidoquinol [(NJB [)2 : (OH )2 : Cl = 1 :4 : 2 : 5 ; 6] is pre¬ 
pared by dropping strong ammonia into a saturated (at 50—60°) solu¬ 
tion of metadichloroquinone, not more ammonia than one quarter of 
the volume of the quinone solution being added in all. After half an 
hour, crystals sepaiate, which are washed with alcohol, and purified 
by crystallisation from glacial acetic acid; they amount to 20—^25 per 
cent, of the quinone. Chlorodiimidoquinol forms lustmus bronze- 
coloured, tbiu, leafy crystals, which sublime without melting, but 
\vitih partial carbonisation, at 258—260°; it is insoluble in cold 
l;^^ter and alcohol, but dissolves partially in hot alcohol with a 
violet colour; it dissolves in strong hydi*ochloric and sulphuric 
acid with a blue colour, and is precipitated on dilution. When heated 
with dilute acids, it loses nitrogen as ammonia, and is converted into a 
chlorodihydroxyquinone (see below). When heated with potash solu¬ 
tion, it is converted into the red •potassium salt obtained above; 
M hen this is dissolved in water and a slight excess ot strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, laige, yellow-red, leafy crystals of cldoroparo.- 
dikydroxyquuione, CtJB[ClOs(OH) 2 , gradually separate; this quinone 
melts at The animoiitum salt forms an insoluble, brownish- 

red, ciystalline precipitate when ammonium chloride is added to 
the solution of the potassium salt; the salts of most heavy metals 
give insoluble brown precipitates under the same circumstai ces; 
the strontium and slher salts are described. 

When chlorine, dilated with carbonic anhydride, is passed tlu'ougli 
a dilute acid solution of chloroparadihydroxyquiuone. chloranilic 
acid is obtained; if bi*omine be used,bromochloranilic acid is formed. 

lodochlorodihydruxyquiHOfie [O 2 : (OH)^: I: Cl = 1: 4 : 2 : 5 ; 3: 6j 
is obtained, as a red, crystalline powder, when a strongly acid 
solntion of the chlorodihydroxyquinone is dropped into the calcu¬ 
lated mixture of potassium iodide and iodate; it is insoluble in cold 
water, and is decomposed by hot water; it decomposes at 275®; hot 
dilute hydrochloric acid conveits it into chloranilic acid with sepa 
ration of iodine. ^ 

Kitroso- and nitro-chloranilic acids are obtained respectively when 
chiopoparadihydroxyqumone is treated with nitrous and nitric acids 
respectively. These acids are still under investigation. 
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CliLoroparadiamidoquinol Tiydrocltlo^’ide^ obtained br digesting cliloro- 
diinoidoqninol with, stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, crystal¬ 
lises in large, colourless, rhombic ootahedra or prisms leiy soluble 
in water. The free bdse has not been obtained. 

Tetracf'tylparadiamidocliloroqiiinol^ [(OAc )2 : (liTHAc)* : Cl = 
1: 4: 2 : 5 : 6], is obtained bj heating the above hydrochloride with 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate for half an hour and adding 
■water; it crystallises from hot glacial acetic acid in lustrous, white, 
four-sided tables, melting at 255°, and sparingly soluble. 

Chloroparadiacetamidoquinone [0^: (!NHAc) 2 : Cl = 1 :4 : 2 :5 :6] 
is formed when the above tetracetyl-compound is dissolved in dilute 
alkali, acidihed, and ferric chloride added in slight excess. It 
crystallises in brilliant, golden needles, melts at 225—220°, and 
is soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid. When suspended 
in ether and timted with hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride, 
chloroparadiacetamidoquuwlis foTmedi this crystallises in colourless 
prisms melting at about 300°, and soluble in hot water, alcohol, and 
ether. 

A discussion of the constitution of some of the foregoing com¬ 
pounds concludes the paper. A. &. B. 

Desmotropy in Phenols. By J. Heszig and S. Zeisel {MonaUh., 
10, 735 —769; compai‘e Abstr., 1888, 822; and 1889,247 and 966).— 
On adding bromine to tetrethylphlorogluoinol in molecular propor¬ 
tion, half the halogen is converted into hydrogen bxumide, and a 
mixture of two isomeric bromotetrotbylphloioglucxnols is formed. In 
this operation it is necessary to brominate a solution in absolute alco¬ 
hol, the presence of water in the alcohol leading to the formation of 
dibromotetrethylphloroglncinoL The two isoinenc monobromotetr- 
ethylphloroglncim Is are best separated by fractional crystallisation 
from petroleum (b. p. 60—90°), in which the <»-compound is least 
soluble, and from which it ci'ystaUisea in thick quadratic plates 
a :h : c = 1*0029 ; 1 : 1*3749) melting at 85—88°. The fi-'campoutid 
is more soluble, and mystalJiscs in needles melting at ll5—llb°. 
If the dt-compound is dissolved in cold potash, soda, or ammonia, and, 
after remaining some time, jirecipitated with hydrochloric acid, it is 
converted into the /^-compound; the pure jS-compouud is, however, not 
always the most stable form, for when a solution in acetic acid is pre¬ 
cipitated with water, a mixture of the and /j-compounds is obtained. 
If the acetic acid solution is boiled, the conversion of the /i- into the 
a-Gompound takes place completely, and the same result is produced 
on boiling a solution of the j8-compound in benzene or some other 
solvent without chemical action on it. Sodium /3-bromotetrethy 1- 
phloroglucinol, GuHsoBrOsITa, is obtained in long, colourless crystals, 
readily soluble in water, on dissolving the )3-compound in a small 
excess of pure caustic soda; the potassium salt much I'e&embles it; 
the silver salt is crystalline and soluble in water and in alcohol. The 
^-compound furnishes the same salts. 

On heating with acetic anhydiide, both and ^-bromotetretbyl- 
phloroglucinol gave the same monacetate, OnHsoBrOgAc, whiuh crys¬ 
tallises in monuclinic p^'isius : 5 : o = 1*7: J : a:) and melts at 
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66—68**. When jS-potissium bromotetrethylpbloroglacinol is heated 
with an excess of ethyl iodide for three hours, ethyliodotetrediyl- 
phloroglncinol, cirstaUising from petroleum in asymmetric plates 
(a:h:c = 1:1*0941:0*8947) and melting at 51—53°, is formed. 
Both a- and /S-hromotetrethylphloroglucinol give the same tetrethyl- 
])hlopoglucinol (tn. p. 210—21*2°) on reduction with zinc, and the same 
dibromide on brominaiion in dilute alcoholic solution. The dibromide 
melts at 80—82°, crystallises from dilute alcohol in flat needles of con¬ 
siderable length, contains no hydroxyl-group, and gives, on reduction 
with zinc anl acetic acid, tetrethylphloroglucinol (m. p. 209—211°), 
and on heating with acetic anhydride, the above described monacetate. 

The genei^ behaviour of the isomeric bromotetrethylphloro- 
glncinols leads the authors to attribute the constitution 

[0 : Et*: 0 : Et^: 0 : H,Br = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 : 6], 

to the «-compound, and [OH: Eta: 0: Eta: 0: Br =£ 1:2: 3:4:5: 6] 
to the j3-ccmpoand; the dibromide produced from both being foimed 
by isomeric change, and represented by the constitution 

[0 : Eti: 0 : Bra: 0 : Eta = 1: 2 ; 3 : 4 : 5 :6]. 

G. T. M. 

Constitution of Asarone.* By J. P. Etkmaw (Ber., 22, 3172— 
3176),—The vapour-density of asarone, the crystalline constituent of 
asarum oil, determined under reduced pressure, was found to be 
102*9; an optical examination of a mixture of asarone and safrole 
showed that asarone contains a propenyl- and not an allyl-group. 
The constitution of asarone is thereiore [(6Me)8; = 1: 2 : 5 : 4], 

where CjHs = OHiCHMe. 

The liquid constituent of asaruin^oil is probably a methyl ether of 
isoeugenol. P. S. K. 

New Sugar with an Aromatic Ntlclene. By Maqttknri: 
( Compt rend., 109,812—814 ).—A commei'cial sugar, pinite, derived 
fi-om the resin of the Films lamhertiana of Kebraska, resembles the 
])inite described by Beidhelot which was derived from the same 
hource, but differs frj)m it in melting point and rotatory power. 
Both are very soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, crystallise 
in nodules, and have a high rotatory power. Beithelot’s pinito has 
a rotatoij power of [a], =s -f 58 G; the new sugar, w^hich the autlior 
distinguishes as jS-pinite, has a rotatory power [tf]D = 65°*51 and molts 
at 186—187° (corr.). It has the same melting point and rotatory 
power as sennite, ami prebably is identical with it. 

jS-Pinite has a composition intermediate between and 

When boiled for a short time with fuming hydriodic acid, 
it yields methyl iodide and a sugar, CsHiiOB, which crystallises in 
small tetrahedra, melts at 246° (corr.), dissolves very readily in 
water, and is almost insoluble in alcohol and quite insoluble in ether. 
Oryometric estimatim of its molecular weight gave the numbers 
176—178, so that it is isoraerie with glucose. When heated with 
nitric acid, it yields rhodizonic acid, which can he converted into 
teti*aby<iroxyquinone by the action of hydrochloric acid, It follows 
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from these results that /3-pinite is the methjl salt of ilie bugrai* 
C 6 Hi 20 b, and the latter is a benzene-derivative isomeric with inosite ; 
it may be distinsrinshed as G-inosite. 

Berthelot’s pinite also yields methyl iodide and ^-inosite when 
treated with hydriodic acid. C. H, B. 


Lactones derived from Glycinep. By P. W. Abeviu*^ (J. pr, 
Ghem, [2], 40, 498—504; compare Abstr., 1888, 825 ),—QlycolyU 
l^Jienylglycine, OH*CHrCO-NPh*OH 2 ’COOH, is prepared by heating 
chloracetophenylsrlycocine with aqueous soda for half an hour, adding 
excess of hydrochlonc acid, and extracting with ether; by distilling 
the ether and crystallising the residue from a mixture of benzene ami 
alcohol, the new slycine is obtained in large, tran^sparent, rhombic 
tables melting at 127—128®, solnble in water aitd alcohol, and sparingly 
in ether and benzene. The calcium salt (with 6 mols. HgO) and the 
harivm salt (with 7 mols. HaO), are described. 

{’O'CH** 

Anlkydroglycolylphenylglycine^ (compare Knon*\s 

pbenylmorpboline, Abstr., 1889, 1219), is obtained by heating srlv- 
colylphenylglycine at 160® ; it ciystallises from hot alcohol in silky 
needles which melt at 169° and dissolve with difBcultv. 

Olycolylphmylglydnamide^ OH'CHa'CO’NPb'CHa’CONHa, obtained 
by passing dry ammonia through an alcoholic solution of the lat-t- 
mentioned compound, crystallises in lustrous leaflets, melts at 
128—129® and dissolves easily in water and alcohol, but only sparingly 
in benzene. 

Gl} coly lorthotolyl glycine and anhyd rogly colylorthotolylglyc'n e 
have been described before (Abstr., 18o8, 825); the potassium salt 
fwith 1 mol- H 3 O), the silver saU^ and the barium salt (with 7 mols. 
HaO) of the former (are here described. 

Qlycolylorthotolylglycinam ide, OH*CH/CO*N'(CeH 4 Me)‘‘OHa*OOITH 
obtained from the latter in like manner to glycolylphenylglycinamide, 
crystallises in rhombic tables and melts at 152®. A. G. B. 


Metaphenylenedi^mine from Kesorcinol. By A, Seyjbwitz 
{Oompt rmd.^ 109, 814—817) —^Resoreinol is heated in sealed lubes 
at 280—300® for three hours with four times its weight of anhydrous 
(but nob fused) calcium chlonde, previously saturated wifii dry 
ammonia. The product is agitated with twenty times its weight of 
cold water for ten minutes, Altered, the amine extiacted with ether 
after addition of a slight excess of potassium hydroxide, and the 
ethereal solution saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, which pre¬ 
cipitates crystals of metaphenylenediamiue hydrochloride in quantity 
amounting to about 60 per cent, of the resorcinol taken. ITo un¬ 
altered resorcinol is left in the tube. The amine is not formed 
lelow 200®, and even at 250® some resorcinol remains unaltered. 
Direct experiments show that the maximum yield is obtained by 
heating for three hours at 300®; longer heating reduces the quantity 
of diamine obtained. C. H. B. 
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Condensation-products of Carbodiimides and Orthodi- 
amines. By I. Mnn?*c (Ber.^ 22, 8186—compare Abstr., 
9S8) — Bimdhyl^tpht*fnf1Jinmi*jrmfifhyIpneort]iopJiP9fyImefli(imi>ie, 
CigH fXiMea, prepare 1 by boiliue tbe plienylene-base with methyl iodide 
and pota<;h ’u alcoholic -solution, crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles or prisms and decomnoses at about SOO®* hut without melting; 
it is readily soluble in hot benzene and hot alcohol, but only sparinsrly 
in boilincr water, and almost insoluble in ether. The tetranitruso-- 
compound, CtiHwXifZlsO)* separates in slender needles when the 
l>Ase is treated with sodium nitrite in well-cooled sflacial acetic acid 
solution; it sn'tidnally decomposes at about 110 ®, melts at ^ about 
137—13 h®j and is readily soluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, hot 
benzene, and alcohol, bnt insolnble in water. It dissolves fi'eely in 
warm dilute hydi*ochloric acid and dilute sulphuric acid, and it gives 
Liebermann’s nitroso-reaction. 

D/flc# hjldlpa mtohjld ia mldom ethyUneoHliapJimylenediamine, 

prepared by warmincr the paratolyl-base (lor. cit) with acetic an- 
liydiid", cTVstallises fi*om warm dilute alcohol in colourless needles, 
melts at 142—143®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene and 
ether, but almost insoluble in light petroleum. The dihenzoyh 
derivative, CiiHgjXiBzi. i*? obtained when the base is heated with 
benzoic anhydride at 13t}—140^ for an hour; it crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in colourless needles or slender prisms, melts at 
184—^18.5®, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and hot benzene, but 
Only sparingly in ether and almost insolnble in light petroleum. The 
/efm/^^^irro/?-derirative, C 21 HMX 4 BZ 4 , prepared by heating the base 
with benzoic anhydride at 240—2^>®for 2 J hours, crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in colourless, slender needles, melts at 273—274®, 
and is readily soluble in boiling cnmene, moderately easily in bot 
alcohol and benzene, and almost insoluble in light petroleum. The 
f#»freirt/f/-uifO-derivative, C 4 iH«t,^ 4 (NO) 4 , crystallises in slender, yellow 
needles, gradually decomposes at about 120 ® and melts at about 
130“ ; it is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and warm benzene, but 
almost insoluble in light petroleum. It gives Liebermanu’s nitroso- 
i^eaetion. 

T'^rnpJietiifWaMidndt m t^fliyl*'neatrhophpnylenediambiP^ is 

obtained when diphenyldiamidometbyleneorthophenylenediainine is 
heated at 200“ with carbodiphenylimide. It crybtallises in colourless, 
well-detined rhombic prisma, n : 6 ; c = 0 G63§ : I : 0 5685, melts at 
13b—139®, and is readily aolnhle in alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
but almost insolnlde in light petroleum. When distilled, it is de¬ 
composed into aniline and cliplienyldiainidomethyleneorthophenylene- 
diainine; it is also decomposed by 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
at ISO®, yielding diphenylcarbamide and phenylenediamine. The 
h^dioehloride^ (CJ 3 H.^N 8 ) 2 , 3 HC 1 , crystallises in thin, colourless plates 
and is reidily soluble in alcohol and hot water. The plafino- 
ehlunde (CeB[ab 35 ’ 6 ) 4 ,*^fl 4 PtCl 6 . which crystallises in orange-red plates, 
is only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and insoluble in water 
and ether. The sid}}hato^ CjjtH 2 bN^s, 2 H«SO|, crystallises from alcohol 
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in colourless, prismatic needles and is readily soluble in bot alcohol 
and hot water, but insoluble in ether. The fe/m7?^ef^yZ-de^iva- 
tit^e, C^Ha 4 NnMe 4 , crystallises from warm benzene in colourless, 
prismatic needles, melts at 181—182°, and is readily soluble in warm 
alcohol, ether, and benzene, and in mineral acids. The ietracetyU 
derivative, C 32 H 34 NaAc 4 , crystallises from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in colourless, well-defined prisms, melts at 125—12G®, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only 
sparinorly in light petroleum. The Z^Zrn&enjJOJ/Z-derivative, C 82 H 24 I 76 B 74 , 
crystallises from hot alcohol in small, colourless needles or prisms, 
melts at 181—^182°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene, 
but only sparingly in ether, and almost insoluble in light pelroleum. 

Tetrnparatol^nniidodimfith/lenPortJtQiflimylenefliamwe, 
he prepared by heating orthophenylenediamine (1 mol.) with carbo- 
diparatolylimide (1 mol.) at 130—140°, and then adding a further 
quantity (1 mol.) of the imide and heating again for 3-^ hours at 
200®. It crystallises from hot alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
115—11G°, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene, but only 
very sparingly in ether and light petroleum. It dissolves iu con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless solution, and it is decom¬ 
posed by 30 per cent, hydrochloric acid at 150°, yielding ortho- 
phenylenediamine and diparatolylcarbamide. The hydrochhridey 
(0861136^6)2,3HC1, crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in colour¬ 
less, prismatic needles and is readily soluble in alcobol and hot water, 
but only very sparingly in ethei*. and insoluble in benzene. The 
plafinochloride (C 36 HwN 6 )i, 3 H 3 PtOl 6 *fl 5 HsO separates in orange-red 
plates whenplatinic chlotudeis added to a dilute hydrochloric acid so¬ 
lution of the base j it loses its water at 10U° and is insoluble in water, 
ether, and benzene, bul readily soluble in warm alcohol* The sulphaie, 
C 3 sH 8 flNfc, 2 H 8 S 04 , crystallises in colourless needles and is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol and hot water, but almost insoluble in benzene 
and ether. The feZraceft/Z-derivative, CjeHasNftAct, separates from 
benzene in small, granular crystals, melts at 114—115°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, hot benzene, and hot light petroleum, but very 
8])aringly in cold other. The Zef^u&ewx^p^Z-dorivative, C,wHs3l^J3z4i 
crystallises Ironi alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 146—146°, and 
is i*eadily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene, but almost in¬ 
soluble in light peti*oleum. P. S. K. 

Pentanaidobenzene* By A. W. Palmer and 0. L. Jackson (Amer. 
Ghein. 11, 448—466; compare Abstr., 1888, 82-5, and A. Barr, 
ibid.^ 822).— Tntm.idodinitiroh€Hsene, 06 H(NH 2 )j(N 02 V was prepared 
by heating tribromodinitrobenzene, melting at 192 , with alcoholic 
ammonia at 100® under pressure. It was obtained in two forms—^in 
reddish-yellow noodles and in black, amorphous masses; it does 
not melt even above 300°, but is decomposed if heated more intensely, 
and is insoluble in most ordinary solvents, but dissolves slightly in 
alcohol and in chloroform, from which solutions it crystallises m small, 
yellow plates. When reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it 
yields a Zr/%drocWond 6 q/]pe»<^afln^o 60 »ze»e,O 8 H(jKH. 2 )a(S’HjCl)s,; this 
crystallises in small, colourless, rhombic plato, turning brown after a 
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time, and forming a tany substance when heated with hot water ov 
oxidising agents. This substance is sparingly soluble in alcohol, and 
dissolves easily in water, from which it is precipiiatcd by passing 
in hydrogren chloride; it is insoluble in ether, benzene, and chloro¬ 
form. The free base cannot easily be prepared from it. Evidence 
was also obtained of the formation of a pentahydrochloiide of 
this base. Triamlidodinitrohnzene, CcH(!N’HPh)3(N02)2, was also 
prepared by heating aniline with tribromodinitiobenzeno; it melts at 
179° and ciystallises from alcohol in oi*ange-red needles, from ether 
in groups of short prisms; from solution in benzene or chloroform it 
is deposited in an amorphous form. It dissolves readily in benzene, 
chloroform, and hot alcohol, moderately in ether, carbon bisulphide, 
acetic acid, and acetone. It is not acted on by hydrochloric acid, but 
dissolves in nitric and sulphuric acids, forming yellow solutions. 
This research has been discontinued owing to the publication of a pap( v 
by Barr on the same subject. 0. H. 

Actioxi of Carbon Bisulphide on certain Azo-oomponnds 
and Hydrazones. By P. Jacobson and V. Schenckis (Per., 22, 
32S2—3245).—It has previously been shown by Jacobson (Abstr., 
1888, 487) that by the action of carbon bisulphide on benzeneazo-^- 
naphthol, two anhydro-compounds of «-amido-^.oaphthol arc fonned, 

namely, iJiioearlamidonajpTifhol, CioHis<^^C*SH, and carhanilfmidii- 

OioH8<^^C*lfHPh. The authors have examined the 

action of carbon bisulphide onbenzeneazoparacresoljbonzeneazopsoudo- 
cumenol, and benzenedisazoresorcinol, and find that in ail thobc oascH 
the reaction proceeds in a manner exactly analogous to that described 
above. They have also extended their experiments to the hydrazones 
of ^"uapbthaqninone and^ phenanthraqninone, and show that tho 
same reaction takes place in these cases also. The results obtained 
form, therefore, a further confirmation of the supposition tliat the 
atoms in the characteristic groups of these azo-compounds and ox'tho- 
quinouehydrazones are combined together in the same manner; 
whereas, from their modes of formation, it would bo ex])ocled tliat 

the groups would be represented by the fonuul® 

^ Q •0"ir“N'Ph 

WHPb Between the vaaious coiisliiu- 

tionnl formul® which hare been proposed, this reaction, which occure 
at a high tempei’ature, cannot of course decide. 

In carrying out the reaction, 1 part of the azo-compound or liydr- 
azone is heated with 2—3 parts of cax*bon bisulphide in a sealed tubo 
for eight hours. The temperature necessary is 190—210**, except in 
the case of benzenedisazoresorcinol, when the reaction takes place ab 
150—156°, but proceeds less smoothly than with the other com¬ 
pounds. 

The products of the reaction of benzeneazoparacresol and carbon 
bisulphide ai-e thiocarlamidtcrcsrl, C,H,Me<g>C-SH, and curlmnil- 
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amidooresol^ C6HjMe-<^^0*!NrHPh. The former crystallises from 

dilute alcohol in colom^less, stellar a^gi*cgates of needles, meltixig at 
216—^217®, The second compound crystallises from the same solvent 
in long, colourless needles which melt at 205—206®. Its piorate 
molts at 216—217®, and its acei(^7-compound at 86—87®. 

The first product of the reaction of benzeneazopseudocumenol and 

carbon bisulphide, thiocarhamidooumenol^ OcHMej-<^^C-SH, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles molting at 252—253®. By the action of 
iodine on its sodium salt, it is converted into the himlphide^ 

S 2 [ 0 -^^> 06 HMe 3 ] 2 , which sepai*atos from chloroform solution in 
colourless, prismatic crystals melting at 150—151®. The second 
compound foimed, car5ani7ami(Zoc«me/ioZ, OeHMea-^^^O’lTHPh, 

crystallises in broad, colourless needles melting at 145®. Its piercUe 
molts at 197—198®. 

The products of the reaction of bonzeuedisazorosorcinol and carbon 
bisulphide are more difficult to purify than those previously men¬ 
tioned. The firat, thiocarhodiamidore$orcmoly 0cH2[<^^0'SH]s, 

forms an amorphous, yellowish^.whito powder, which commences to 
blacken at 250®, and melts with decomposition at 270®. OarbmhUM^ 

amid<yre8orcinol, 0 ftBL 4 ['<^^ 0 *!N'lIPh] 4 , is likewise an amorphous 

powder, which blackens at 240®, and melts with complete decomposi¬ 
tion at 270®. It unites with 2 mols. of pimic acid forming a picrate 
which melts above 240®. 

The two compounds obtained by the reaction of naphlhaquinoue- 
hydrazone and carbon bisulphide are isomeric with those obtaiued 
fi*om bonzeneazo-jS-naphtliol, in which the nitrogen and oxygon- 
atoms are in the and ^-positions respectively. In the compounds 
to be described those positions are reversed. Thheaybamdo^a^ 

napJUM^ 0,«H(,<q> 0*SH, crystallises in long, colourless noodles, 

which medt with decomposition ar 259—260®, and are readily soluble 
ill warm al($oh<)l, acotics acid, and bonzono. H is converted by poiias- 
sium femoyanido into the binulphUie* The second compound, rar5- 

OiolIo<!Q^O*N’H'Ph, orystollisos from chloro¬ 
form in colourless noodles molting at 232—233®, and is easily soluble 
in benzene, alcohol, and acetic acid. Its phrate forms microsoopic 
prisms and melts at 218—214®. 

Phenanthraqninonehydrazone and caibon bisulphide.—‘T/ricoar^- 

amidophma/rUhroli is formed in very small quantity, 

and is an amorphous, colourless powder. Oofrbamlmiiiop}^ 

0up8<^>*0*S*HPh, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in pale- 

yellow needles, united to stellate aggregates, which melt at 
TOL. mil. 9 
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192—193°. It is readily soluble in alcohol and benzene, loss so in 
acetic acid, and is resolved by alcoholic potash into aniline, ammonia, 
carbonic anhydride, and hydrophenanthraquinone. Its piorate 
forms microscopic prisms melting at 235—^236*, and its (icc/,yZ-doriva- 
tive crystallises in small, colourless plates, and melts at 163—164°. 

The hydrazones of orthodiketones (foimerly regarded as mixed 
azo-compounds) do not act in this manner with carbon bisulphide. 
Parahydroxyazo-compounds are attacked, but resinous products arc 
formed. Azobenzene, on the other hand, is converted at 280—300° 

IT 

into the compound C 6 H 4 <g^C*SH, described by Hofmann (Abstr., 
1887, 823). H. O. 0. 

Ethyleneplienylhydpazine. By 0. Bttechard (A^nuilen, 254, 
115—128; compare Abstr., 1889, ife).—^a-EthylenephenylJiydrazinc 
(m. p. 90*5°) dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and on adding 
a trace of nitric acid an intense purple-red coloration is pmducod. 
When it is treated with sodium nitrite in dilute hydrochloric ac*id 
solution, nitiosoethylenediphenyldiamine (m. p. 160°) is preeipitaiod. 
The sulphate^ 0 aH 4 CNPh*lTHi)a,HaS 04 , crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in colourless needles, and is only sparingly soluble in aleobol* 
The nittfde, 0.H4(ITPh*lTH2)3,2HN08, crystallises from alcohol in 
colourless needles or plates, is readily soluble in water, and molts at 
172—173° with decomposition. The oxalate^ 02H4(NPh'NIl2)2,0aJr2()4, 
crystallises in needles melting at 183° with decomposition, llu* 
dwMJe^//Z-derivative, 0 *H 4 (lTPh'lTHAc) 2 , crystallises Irom alcohol in 
slender, colourless needles, melts at 222°, and is roadily soluble in 
glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly m cold alcohol, and insoluble in 
ether. 

acid, 

03 H 4 (NPh- 0 O- 03 H 4 - 0 O 0 H)i, 

prepared by heating the hydrazine (1 mol.) with suceinio anhydride 
(2 mols.) in alcoholic solution, separates from dilute alcohol iu 
colourless crystals, melts at 203°, and is almost insolublo in alcohol, 
but readily soluble in water. The Bodimti salt is orystnlliuo; tho Imd 
i^alt separates from hot water, in which it is only very sparingly 
soluble, in the form of a crystalline powder. 

Suceingletht/leaqpheByUvydraeim, 0 iH'i<^p}j’^j£iQQ> 0 jir 4 , iu 

obtained when the hydrazine is heated at about 180® with saociiiic 
anhydride. It is a colonrless powdei*, readily soluble iu alcohol uml 
ohloToform, but insoluble iu ether; it has no woll-dofintd meltintr 
point, as it begins to sinter tc^ether at 100—110* and only bocomcH 
completely liquid at about 126*. Wheu boiled with aJooholio potash, it is 
couverted into a compound, probably ethylenephenylhydrazinesuocinio 
add, which has acid properties; thissnbstance is aooloniless powder 
melts at 137—140* with preyions softening, and is readily soluble iil. 
alcohol, but only very sparingly in ether and chloroform. 

OxiOymyl&tephetiylhydrimm, prepared 1y 
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lioating the oxalate at about 183^, is a colourloss^ amorphous powd<*r 
soluble in alcohol. 

MhylemdnjphsnyUJvloseniicarhastfh, 

NnPh*OS-Nn-NPh-CaHi-I^^Ph-NHi, 

soparatOR as an oil when an alcoholic solution of the hydrazine is 
warned with phonylthiooArbimiilc; it crystal lises from alcohol in 
slender needles, melts at 164-6'*, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol. 

0 iirt(N'Ph‘NH' 0 S‘!NrHPh) 2 , 
is a crystalline powder, melts at 194 5®, and is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. 

Aoefonethyleneph^iylJnjdmzine^ CMeaIN*N'Ph’ 02 H 4 *!N'Ph'N*H 2 , pre¬ 
pared by boiling the hydiuziue with acoiono in alcoholic solution, 
crystallises from alcohol m colourless plates, molts at 71—72®, 
and has basic properties. The ticetop'henme ooudens.ition*produet, 
CjH 4 (NPh‘l!r:CMePh) 2 , crystallises from alcohol in goldon needles, 
melts at 117—118®, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Attempts to prepare condensation-pi*oduets with dialdchydos and 
diketones wore unsuccobsful. F, S. K. 

Oximes. By JGC. QonosoiTMrDC (Par., 22l, 3101—3114).—< arb- 
amUdohemaldoxime^ OUPh!lSr* 0 'GO*NnPh, is obtained when honzald- 
oximo (1 mol.) is wurmod with phenyloarbimido (I mol.) in benzene 
solution. It crystallises from benzene, al<*ohol, and other in colourh ss 
needles, molts at 13ft—136®, and is (lecomposod when heated above 
its molting point, yiehUng diphenyleaibrimide, bonzoniirile, waier 
and carbonic anhydride; other carbanilicloximos give analogous de¬ 
composition-products under the same conditions. When warmed 
with alcoholic potash, it is docomposod into beiizaldoximo and ethyl 
phonyloarbamato, and when boiled with alkalis, it yields benzaldoximo 
an<l aniline. 

Oa^bmUlidoanisaldoAiniOi O'Mo’OglVCHIN^O-OO'NIIPh, crystallises 
from benzono in long noodloH molting at 82®. 

DimTimilidoHaUcylaWoAmc^ 

Nil PlrOO*ON:ClPaoU*‘0-00*NnPh, 

cryfilalliflos fiom bonzemo in small scales molting at lift®. 

OarhmiUdof^rftiraldonnte, G 4 II ,0*01 KN'C)*00‘NH PIi, crysialliRes 
from benzene in nc‘e<Ucs molting at 13H®. 

Oa/rbaniiid(m*etoAmp^ CM C 2 :N" 0 *C<)'NJJPh, crystallises from benaono 
in noodles and mells at 108^. 

OftrbmiI/idoaeefo2 ktnoneoxime, OMoPh^N*0*00'NIIPh, ciystellises in 
small, colourless noodles, and melts at 126®. 

OPhilN^O’CO'NHPh, crystallises 
from benzene in colourless, microscopic noodloH molting at 176®. 

OarbmiKdoearvMime, OioHi 4 lN* 0 * 00 *lTHPb, crystallises from ben¬ 
zene in prisms and melts at 130®. The corrospondin^ derivative of 
isocarvoxime crystallises from benzene in needles molting at 150®. 

Owrh(mUd^c(mpli^ OioH,e.*N* 0 ' 00 *lIHPh, crystallises from 
benzene in needles and melts at 94® j it is dcoomppeed when heated 

B 2 
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at 120—^130°, yielding diphenyloarbamide, campholenetiitrile, carbonic 
anbydiide, and water. 

Propionaldoxime and valeraldoxime combine with pbenylcarb- 
imide with development of heat, yielding oily compounds; mesitylone- 
oxime also gives an oily product. 

*C(M^nil^oqmno7ieo9simef CaHiOIlT'O^CO'NHPh, crystallises in short, 
yellow prisms, begins to decompose at about 110®, and decomposes 
completely at 160®, but without melting. It is decomposed by boiling 
alcohol, yielding qninoneoxime, and when treated with alkalis it is 
decomposed into qninoneoxime, aniline, and carbonic anhydride; 
other carhanilidoximes of this class show a similar behaviour with 
alkalis. 

Car5am7/do^%9»ogm9»o»eoa»me, OioHuOiN'O'OO'NHPh, crystallises 
in long, yellow needles melting at 131—132®. 

CarbaniUdo-^o^naphthaquinoneoMfm, OioHeOlN'O'OO’NHPh, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow prisms, begins to decompose at about 160®, and melts 
at 170®. 

OarlamUdo^P-impMJutqwMO^ prepared from /3p-nitroso-«- 

naphthol, crystallises fixim benzene (with benzene) in greenish-yellow, 
microscopic prisms, and decomposes at 119—120®. 

CarhamUdo~p-naphthaquiiione‘‘a-oxime, prepared from «-nitroRO-^- 
naphthol, eiys^llises in small, yellow needles and melts at 126—128®. 

When jS-naphthaqninonedioxime (1 mol.) is warmed with phonyl- 
carhimide ^2 mols.) in benzene sohiliion, diphenyloarbamide is preci¬ 
pitated and the solution contains ^-naphthaquinonedioxime anhydride 
(m. p. 78°). Toludiquinoyltetixixime is also converted into the an¬ 
hydride under the same conditions, the phenylcarbimide being con¬ 
verted into diphenylcarbamide. 

CarlanUidoismiitrosohutyl methyl Tsetone^ COMe*CPrINr*O*0O*NnPh, 
crystallises from benzene in colourless plates and melts at 92—93®. 

GarhaniUdoTnethylpropylgJ^oxime, NOHlCMe^OPr.N'O'OO'NHPh, is 
obtained when the preceding compound is treated with hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution; it crystallises from benzene 
in colonriess plates melting at 129—131®. 

Dicarhanil idimtethylpropylglyosiinef 

NHPh-OO-O-NlCMe-OPrlN-O-OO-NHPh, 

pwpared by treating methylpropylglyoxime with phonyIcarbimido in 
benzene solution, crystallises in nacreous plates, molts at 164-- 170" 
with decomposition, and is only i^paringly soluble in warm benzene. 

Oarhandlido~»’-henzilmoiiU)ximef COPh*0Ph3Sr*0’00*NHPh, prepared 
from «-henzilmonopme, crystallises from benzene in small prisms, 
melts at 144®, and is decomposed when warmed with alkalis, yielding 
aniline and a-benziloxime; it turns yellow on exposure to light. 

OarbaatiUdo-'i-henxilnion^ prepared from 7 -benziluionoximo, 
crystallises from benzeue, with -I moL of benzene, in colourless needles, 
loses its ben^ne at 100®, and melts at 143®; it turns yellow on 
exposure to light, and is decomposed by alkalis, yielding aniline and 
the 7 -oxime. 

Ihmrhamlido^at'dienzi^^ 

MHPh-CO-O-lSriOPh-CPh^y-O-CO-lTHPh, 
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crystallises in colourless, microscopic plates, melts nt 180®,and is only 
bpai-ingly soluble in the ordinary solvents; it is decomposed by 
alkalis. 

T)icarhamlido-p’henzil(Uoyime crystallises from benzene in small 
prisms, melts at 187°, and is decomposed by alkalis. 

Bitm'han/tUdo-fi-bemiWoxime crystallises fi*om benzene in colourless 
needles containing benzene, and melts at about 175°; when wanned 
with alkalis, it is decomposed into aniline and beuzildLOxime au- 
bydride (m. p. 94°). 

The fact that all the benziloximes react with phenylcarbimide 
with equal readiness, yielding compounds of equal stability, is 
evidence in favour of Aawei*s’ and Meyer’s views, namely, that the 
benziloximes are stereochemically isomeiic. 

Oo^h<tiiiUdx)isohmzaldoeime, is obtained whenisobenzald- 

oxime (1 mol.) is treated with phenylcarbimide (1 moL) in ethereal 
solution, the precipitate quickly separated by filtration, and reciystal- 
lisod from cold ether. It separates from benzene in colourless needles, 
and from ether in qundiutic plates melting at 94° with decomposition. 
It is much more readily decomposed by alkalis than its isomeride (see 
above), yielding diphenylcarbamide, aniline, and isobenzaldoxime; 
this behaviour is not iu accordance with Beckmann’s formula for iso¬ 
benzaldoxime, neither is the fact that carbanilidoisobenzaldoxime 
readily undergoes iuti'a-molecular change. When a few bubbles of 
hydrogen chloride are passed into a cold, saturated benzene solu¬ 
tion of carbanilidoisobcuzaldoximo it is wholly oonverted into the 
isomeride (m. p. 136-*-13()°), some of which separates from the 
solution in crystals; tho same change is brought about, but more 
slowly, by a trace of phenylcarbimide. P. S. K. 

Axnidoximes and Azoaclmes. By F. Ttsiiann (Bar., 22, 
3124—3130).—General remarks on tho papers of Warm (this vol., 
p. 258), Zimmer (next abstract), Siieglitz (next page), and Koch 
(this vol,, p. 260). 

Action of Aldehydes on Benzenylamidoxime. By H. Zimmkk 
(B er., 22,3140—3147).—Tiomann has shown (.this voL, p. 44) that 
acotaldohydo fomib a oondoiisaiiou-product with boiizenylamidoxime. 
The author has extended this roacilon to other aldehydes. 

Bmxenylhydmioxmejfh^nyMhyl^ >0 H*OH|Ph, is 

formed when plienylacetaldoliyde acts on bonzonylamidosfimo. It 
forms small, white needles sparingly solublb in boiling water, easily 
so in ether, chloroform, and bonzono, and melts at 136°. Aqueous 
hydrochloric add resolves the compound into its components, but diy 
hydrogen chloride forms with it a crystalline }¥jf&rochloride, Wlien 
oxidised with the calculated quantity of potassium permanganate, the 
hydrazoxizne yields bcm&iijflmoi»me^hmyldkenyli 

CPli-^§>0*0B.Ph. 

This is orjBtalline, insoln'blei&mtw, solitiMe in alooliol and chloi'o 
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form, spariDgly so in ether, and melts at 118°. Neither acids nor 
alkalis have any action on it. 

Bemenylkydraaoximeprc^ylitlene, OPh<^^jg->CHEt, obtained by 

the action of propaldehyde on benzonylamidoximo, forms colon r- 
leas crystals sparingly soluble in water, easily so in organic solvonls, 
and melts at 64°. When heated with alkalis or acids, it is resolvtid 
into its components. The 7}ydrochloride is crystallino. Bemenyh 

azozim&propmyl, OPh-^^^>CEt, is a colourless oil boiling at 

230—236®. It is soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water. Acids and 
alkalis are without action on it. 

Bemen^lhydrazoxiineisohutyUdene, OPh-^^^> OH'OHMca, forms 

silky needles soluble in boiling water, in organic solvents, and in cold 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. When heated with acids or alkalis, 
it is resolved into its components. The hydrochloride is ©‘ystalliue. 
Benz&iyUz(mmei^^ is an oil soluble in alcohol, ether, aiid 

chloroform, boils at 263—256®, and is indiffei«nt towards acids and 
alkalis. 


CPh^^^>CH*CH 8 *OHMo 2 , is 

sparingly soluble in boiling water, easily so in organic solvents, 
crystallises in colourless needles, and melts at 83°. It is decomposed 
by hot adds or alkalis, and forms a crystalline hydrocldoride, //m- 
zenylazoxiiin&isoiiTrien^ is an almost colourless oil of slightly aromatic 
odonr, and is soluble in organio solvents. It boils at 257®. and is 
indifferent to adds and aJkaJis. 

No anaJopus bydrazo-compound could be obtained h'oia bonz- 
aldehyde, dibenzenylaaoxime melting at 107 “ being at once fomed. 

Bengmylhydremd^nesalicidene, OPh«^^>OH-Oja;'OH, orystflil» 

lises m colourless needles, and melts at 15S" It is sparingly soluble 
in water, easily so in organic solvents and in cold .llr.H. 


BeMenyl<m>ximemlieenyl, CPb^g>C-OA‘OH, is isomeiic will, 

Spilker’8Balioenylazoximeben2!enyl,OH-0JE[,'0<f]]§^0Pb (this voL, 

tbi i*® propePtios. It is, thorpforo, 

probable thw these two impounds are identical, a molecular ro- 

T formation. 

The hydrochloiadra of all these hydrazommes are decomposed by 
water, and are only foimed by the action of dry hydrogen ohlorido ^ 

L. T. T." 


Aaudo^iBie, towards Diazobensene-deriva. 
By J STraGi.li?! (Ser., 22, 3148—3160).—When boumJrf’ 
amidomme a^ on dwzohenzene chloride or sodium diazoSSfe 
^Iphonate, diaaoamjdofeenzene and a compound 0 , 4 HaN ,0 are formed’ 

Smi tt ^ fium 2 mols of ”ho^W: 

o*xme,±he diaao-oompound playing the part of determining a^nt 
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only, probnbly acting, a.s it aometimeB docs, as a naixtaro of aniline 
and nitrons acid. Tho author has obtained tlio same compound 
CitHuNjO by the action of nitrous acid, and of some mild oxidising 
agents, though the yields wore small. This compound benzenyU 

InjilraacKBirnsamidohenzyUdene, 0 Ph^^g> 0 Ph-NH 2 , crystallises in 

rhombic plates, and molts atl24—125®, being resolved intobenzo- 
nitrile and benzonylamidoximo. It is insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in other, moderately so in alcohol, benzene, and chloroform. 
It has no acid properties, and is only very slightly basic, its unstable 
hydrochloride only being formed when dry hydrogen chloride is passed 
into a chloroform solution of the base. This salt is soluble in water, 
but after a time the aqueous solution gradually deposits the free 
base. It ciystallises in colourless, microscopic needles, which melt 
at 144—145°, and at a few dogrooa higher temperature decompose 
into ammonium chloride, dibenzcnylazoxime, and small quantities of 
bonzonitrile. The same decomposition takes place voiy rapidly when 
the alcoholic solution is boiled. Tho plafifiochloride forms a pale- 
yellow precipitate melting at 125*6°, and chaiTing at 130—140®. The 
piovate forms a golden-yellow precipitate, molts at 148—li9®, and 
explodes at a few degi'oes higher. The free base is not attacked by 
Gold dilute acids or alkalis, but when boiled with alkali is at once 
resolved into benzonitrile and bonzonylamidoxime. When heated 
with strong aqnoous hydrechloric acid at 100°, beuzenylamidoxime, 
benzoic acid, dibonzonylazoxime, and ammonia are formed. Boiling 
glacial acetio acid, or alcoholic solution of hydi-ogon chloride, yields 
dibonzeuylamidoxime. Tho absence of a froo oxiuudo-group is shown 
by ferric chloride giving no coloration. This base is stable towards 
nitrous acid. Healed with carbon bisulphide at 100°, it yields the 
compound OJETeNiSi (Sohubart, this vol., p. 49), probably after 
previous partial docom}>osition into benzonylamidoximo and beuzo^ 
nitrile. Taking all those facts into consideration, tho author considers 
the above to be its most probable formula. 

Orthxthonwbeimnylhyd/razom^memmio'^ortfhokowo'bimzylid&ne, 

0,n.Mo‘0<^j<J>0(NnO'O.H4Mo, 

was obtained by tho action of sodium diazobenzonosulphonate on 
orthohomobenzen;^ latnidoxiino. 11 forms coloiirlesH, intcrosoopio 
eiwsials easily soluble in chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, less so in 
otW, and insoluble in watcu* and aqueous acids and alkalis. It melts 
at 109—110°, and aHlumgh stable at oidinary temporatures, gradually 
decomposes in hot summer weather into orthoiolunitrile and ortho- 
homobonzenylamidoximo. Tlie same decomposition is readily effected 
by hydroohloidc acid at 100°. Tho author had not enough of this 
hydrszoxime to prepare ori7*oAowotcwzoyi-or^7AoJ^o&r/fzewy/awido«wne, 
OeH 4 Me-(J(NH 2 ):N‘- 0 ' 00 'OsH 4 Mo, directly from it, bat obtained the 
latter compound by the action of orthotoluio chloride on orihohomo- 
benzenylamidoxime. It ctystallises in long, silky noodles resemUing 
asbestos, is easily solable iti alcohol, chloroform, other, and benzene, 
and in acids, is almost insoluble in water and alkalis, and melts at 
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117—118°. At 180^ -water is given oft, and cU-orthohomohensfivyhz- 
oxime, is formed. This forms very thin, 

silky needles exceedingly soluble in alct^ol, ether, bcnzono, and 
chloroform, and melts at 58—69'. It sublimes unchanged, and 
volatilises in steam or alcohol vapour. 

N-O,-C.H.-O^g>O(NH,)-0JB[**NO* 


was obtained by the action of sodium diazobenzensulphonate on 
metanitrobenzenylamidoxiiue; it is a pale-yellow substance almost 
insoluble in the usual solvents. It is most soluble (1: 2000) in 
alcohol. It melts at 150—151®. When boiled with alkalis, it is 
decomposed into the nitrile and amidoxime, but a trace of metanitro* 

henzenylaaas^TiMmetam KOa’PeHi^O^^ is 


also formed. The latter is, however, best obtained by the action of 
strong cold sulphuric acid on the hydrazoxime. A mixture of meta- 
nitrobenzenylamidoxime and metanitrobenzonitrile gave no trace of 
the azoxime with sulphuric add. The azozime socay also be obtained 
from the hydrazoxime by boiling the latter with glacial acetic acid. 
It forms microscopic, micaceous needles sparingly soluble in cold 
organic solvents, melts at 168®, and sublimes unchanged. The author 
obtained the same compound by acting on metanitrobenzenylamid'* 
oxime with metanitrobenzoio chloride. 

Attempts to get analogous compounds by the action of diazobenzene 
chloride on compounds of the general formula NHR'OPhlST'OH 
have as yet prov^ fruitless. 

In the comrse of his work, the author finds that in the action of 
hydroxylamine on thiamides and thianilides the presence of excess of 
alkali is an advantage. 

Thiohenssorthotohiide, CSPh^lSrH'OffHiM©, is formed by fusing 
benzorthotoluid© with phosphoric pentasulphide. It crystallises from 
benzene in pale-yellow prisms, and melts at 86-—86®. When boated 
with an alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, it yields 
3SrOHIOPh'NH'OeH4Me. When excess of 
alkali is present, the reaction is very much accelerated. This com¬ 
pound crystallises^ in hexagonal prisms, is easily soluble in acids, 
alkalis, and organic solvents, and melts at 147®. L. T, T. 


Oonstitntion of Benzhydroxando Acid. By Q. Minukki (Ber,, 
22, 3070—3071).—The compound ITaHPhlOPh'OH is formed when 
benzhy^xamic acid is heated at 130—140® with phenylhj drazino; it 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 
165—166®. The formation of this compound shows that benzhydi*- 
oxamic acid has the constitution OH-OPhlNOH. P, S. K. 


Oils of Wintergreen and Birch. By H. Trimble and H. J 
M. SCHROWBR (Phevrm. J. Tram.; 20,166—168).—The authors find 
that the oils of wintergreen and birch are physically and chemically 
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identical, eacli consieting of methyl salicylate and small quantities of 
benzoic acid and ethyl alcohol, together with from 0*3 to 0*447 ptu* 
cent, of a hydrocarbon of the formula CuHsi. A sample of artificial 
oil of wintergreen had the physical, but not the chemical properties 
of these oils, and was not pui*o methyl salicylate. R. R. 

Hethystiem. By 0. Pombsanz (Monaish.^ 10, 783—793; com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1888,1207, and 1889,278).—This compound exists in the 
root of MacropipeT mefhtisHovm, from which it may be best prepared 
by exhaustion with boiling 80 per cent, alcohol; the solution is con¬ 
centrated and allowed to remain in a cool place for some days, when 
a crystalline deposit separates, and this on recrystallisation from 
boiling alcohol furnishes pure methysticin in the form of inodorous, 
tasteless, prismatic needles melting at 137"^. It has the formula 
CisHuOs, is insoluble in cold water, only slightly soluble in hot water, 
light petroleum, and ether, but is readily dissolved by boiling alcohol, 
and cannot be distilled unchanged. On treatment with potash or 
soda, the compound is dissolved with foimation of the potassium or 
sodium salt respectively of an acid which the author has named 
methpsticinic add. The free acid, GuHuOs, crystallises in yellow, 
prismatic noodles resembling piporic acid, is sparingly soluble in 
ordinary solvents, dissolves readily in solutions of the alkalis, melts 
at 180® with evolution of carbonio anhydride, and is coloured rod hy 
a solution of ferric chloride. On oxidation with a solution of potas¬ 
sium permanganate, it is converted into a compound identical with 
Fittig and Remsen’s piperonylic acid, Oll2*0/.06IX8*OOOH 
[Oa: OOOH = 1:2:4], wmoh melts at 227®, and gives a charac¬ 
teristic calcium salt. 

Methystkol is obtained on boiling methysticinic acid with alkalis or 
dilute acids, it melts at 94®, is insoluble in alkalis, but is readily dis¬ 
solved by alcohol or ether, crystallises in flat prisms, forms a com¬ 
pound with phcnylhydrazine which melts at 143®, and has the 
formula OnHt^Oj. 

In consideration of its behaviour with potash, methysticin must be 
regarded as the motliyl salt of mothysiicinio and, 0 ll 9 ! 0 alCnH/ 07 Ht 0 # 
[0*: GilltOa = 1:2:4], the ^oup G 7 U 7 O 7 , if Jrtt*thysticiwi <5 ficid 
is regarded as a /^-kotonic acid, being I'uprosentod by the diam 
—OH;Gii-GIi:GH-00*CH/OOOH. Tlio author has not succoeded 
in detecting the least tiaco of bonzoio })ieid in the oxiclation*pi*odact 
of methysticin (compare Nblting and Kopp, Mon^ 1874, 921). 

G. T. M. 

Tannins. By 0. Etti (Mamtsh,, 10, 806—806; compare this 
voL, p. 164).—Since the tannin GieHuO^, obtained from the aqueous 
extract of the wood of tho Slavonian oak, is a dimethoxy-derivative 
of a kotonic acid formed by tho oondensation of 2 mols. of gallic 
acid, each of which has two hydroxyl-groups placed symmetrically to 
the carboxyl-group; and since the formation of the ketonic acid must 
be accompanied by the spliting off of a molecule of water from one 
of the earboxyl-gTOups, the kotonic acid must have the constitutional 

fbniwila O.H,(OJ&)i*o6-C.n(bllVoOOH. 
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It lias yet to be determined wLicb of the liydroxyl-gronps ropi’e^ent 
the two metboxyl-groups in the tannin. At. 

Ethyl Diphenaoylacetoaoetate. By 0. Pmi. anil A. TTokriwkn 
(Bor., 22,3225—3232)—Paal has previously shown (Abrtr., 18^, 
5 !i 8 ) that ethyl phenacylacetoacetate (ethyl acotophonononcctoaceUte) 
is converted by dilute aqueous potash into^ plionacylacciono* in 
this reaction, a small quantity of a semi-solid insoluble substance 
3 s always obtained, consisting of a crystalline mass, saturated with 
oil. The latter may be removed by extraction with cold alcohol, and 
the residue recrystallised from the hot liquid. Two kinds of crystals 
are thus obtained and can be separated mecbanically. The oon^ 
pound present in smaller quantity, GnHisBrO, does not combine with 
})henylhydrazine or hydroxylamine. and is very stable towards re¬ 
ducing agents, but the amount obtained was too small for further 
examination. ^ i* 

The second compound may be obtained pure by reorysriulisatjon 
from alcohol, and forms large, transparent monosymmetric fcablos 
which have the composition 02 aHs 806 , and consist of ethyl dipJietu^cylr 
acetooboetaiet OAc(OH 2 *OOPh)a'COOBt, the ethyl salt of a tri- 
ketonic acid. It forms large, monosymmetric crystals, a:h:o = 
1*6766 : 1 ; 11152; p - 86 ® 18'. It melts at 82—83®, is insolnblo in 
water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, but readily in chloroform, acetic 
acid, and benzene. With phenylhydrazine, it yields a A%h\jirazom% 
which forms yellow, crystalline flocks molting at 88—92®, 
and readily undergoing decomposition. With hydroxylamiuo it forms, 
according to the conditions of the experiment, a mono-, di-, or /n- 
oxime; all three are amorphons, soluble in alkalis and most organic 
solvents, but insoluble in water. The mono- and di-oxime molt at 
61—63®, and the trioxime at 66 — 68 ®. 

The ethyl salt is very stable towards aqueous potash, but is readily 
converted by alcoholic potash into tho potassium salt of diphonaoyl- 
acetio acid, which is identical with the acid previously obtuinocl by 
Paal and Kues (Abstr, 1887,261), and yields, with phouylhydrariuo, 
the same derivative, l-3-diphenyl-5-phenaoyl-0-pyridazonephonyl- 

When heated with alcoholic ammonia, diplienylaooiic aoid is con¬ 
verted into 2: C-dipbenylpyridine-4-oarboxyIic acid. 

By the action of alcoholic ammonia on ethyl diphonacylaccto- 
acetate, two compounds, melting at 192® and 136® respectively, arc 
obtained, both of which yield one and the same acid on hydrolysis, 
and appear to he the am^eand ethereal ealt of this acid. 

H. O'. 0. 

Benzenylazosimemethenylcarboxylic Acid and some of its 
Derivatives. By A. Wtjrm (Per., 22,3130—3139).—JI/7/y7 hemmjh 
amidoxmeoxalaie^ HHg'OPh^ISr’O'CO'CO'OlSt, is obtained as a pre¬ 
cipitate or oil when a well-cooled chloroform solution of benzonyl- 
auddoxime (2 mols.) is added to a similar solution of othyl ohlort 
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oxalate (1 moL). Whontliis substance is separated from tbe bonzenyl- 
amidoxuno bydioeliloride, smiultaneously formed, by boiling with 
water, and subsequently precipitated from alcoholic solution, it torms 
small, glistcumg, white needles which decompose suddenly at 118°, 
It is insoluble iu water, chloroform, and benzene, sparingly soluble 
in ether, and very soluble in alcohol. When digested for some days 
with wsbter at 100® or sapotiihed with weak alkali, it yields hen^enyl- 
amldoxitneoralio add^ NJl.*OPhIN*0*CO*OOOH, which crystallises in 
scales soluble in boiling water, and molts at 159®. When the chloroform 
filtrate from the oxalate is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, ethyl 

hemsenylazoximefmethenyloarboxylate^ OPh-^^ y^O^OOOEt, is ob¬ 
tained, It may also bo prepared by boating together benzonylamid- 
oxime and ethyl chloroxalate, and is the substance formed by the sudden 
decomposition already moutionod of tho oxiracoxalate; finally it may 
be prepared by heating tho silver salt with ethyl iodide. It crystal¬ 
lises in noodles or plates, is moderately soluble in other and alcohol, 
rt'adily in chloroform, and very sparingly in cold water. It melts at 
51® and distils unchanged at 2t>0°. When hydrolysed, it yields the 
free ocicZ, which ciystallisoB in needles,is soluble in other and alcohol, 
sparingly so iu cold water, and melts at 98®. It is very slightly 
volatile iu steam, and chars when heated above its molting point. 
Tho potamum and cakimi mite ai*o white and crystalline, tho aiher 
and had salts wliito powders, tho ccijiper salt a green powder, and the 
methyl salt (obtained by healing methyl iodide and the silver salt 
together at 100®) forms pale, silky-^whito noodles which arc insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in tho usual organic solvents; it molls at 38®, 
and boils at 216®. Tho he^wjl salt^ obtained by digesting the silver salt 
with benzyl chloride st 200®, fomm long needles soluble in alcohol and 
other, insoluble in water; it molts at 105®, turns brown at 210®, and 
distils with considerable decomposition at 300®. The aw/Je, 
OoHsNjOvNlI,, is formed when tho othyl salt is digested at lOO® with 
a saturated alcoholie solution of ammonia, or by tho action of am¬ 
monium carbonate on tho cliJoridc. It ciystallisoh in needles insoluble 
in water and alkali, soluble in organic solvents, and molts at 178®, 
The ohhride is prepared by acting on the dry, pure acid with excess of 
phosphoric oxychloride. It is a olcai*, limpid liquid with an iuteiisoly 
irritating odour, and boils at 15«t-<**155®. It is miscible with chloro* 
form aud bonasono, is zuodorately soluble in other and alcohol, and is 
heavier than water, in contact with which the oUloride is gi^aally 
decomposed. 

J)iher^enyldiazom^ is ob¬ 

tained by the action at 40® of tho above chloride on the sodium 
^It of bonzenylamidoximo susponded in ohlorofoxm. It crystallises 
in very pale, glistening scales which are solnblo in alcohol and ether, 
sparingly so in ohloroxorm, insoluble in etber, aud mdit at 142®. It 
dissolves in boiling water without change, aud is tolerably stable 
towards acids and alkalis. This substance is isomeric with SSinkeison’s 
oxalenediasoximedibensenyl (this vol., p. 123), aud analogous to tbe 
saooiuLo derivative obtained by Schulz (Abstr,, 1885^ 1219). It is prob- 
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able that during its formation a transitorj, intermediate prodaet, 
^!>0*CO*O*yMe*CPh, is formed. L T T 


Action of Ethyl Ohloracetate on Benzenylamidozizne. By 
H. Koch (Per., 22,3161—3163).—When ethyl chloracetate (1 mol.) is 
gradually added to an alcoholic mixture of benzenylamidoxime (1 mol.) 
and sodium ethoxide (2 mols.), and the whole boiled for three hours, 
sodium hemmyhwiidoxiTn^glycoUate is obtained. This forms white 
crystals very soluble in water, moderately so in alcohol. Acids liberate 
from this salt henzmylamidoxuneglycollic cbcid^ 


NH,-CPh:]Sr-0-CH*-000H. 

It ciystaJlises in white needles, melts at 123—124°, and is easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, sparingly in water. It has both acid and 
basic properties, dissolving readily in acids and in bases, but its 
aqueous solution has a strongly acid reaction. When a solution of 
the acid in hydrochloric acid is boiled for some time the, anhydride, 

*00 * ^ This internal anhydride is, however, 

best obtained by heating the acid for some hours at 130—140°. It 
is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and boiling 
water; crystallises in colourless needles, and melts at 148°. It has 
no longer basic properties, but is still a strong acid, and yields well- 
developed salts. It is very stable, not being afEected by bcromino- 
water or sodium nitrite. Permanganates ai^ analogous oxidising 
agents readily attack it, benzonitrile being formed. It appears to be 
analogous in composition and character to benzenylimidoximecarbonyl, 

OPt<S2>00. J ^ 


Oxidation of Paratolyl Benzyl Ketone. By B. Bucher (Ohem. 

1889, ii?;^^; from Arch, sd, phys, not. Oeneve, 22, 75—76).— 
The usnal oxidising agents split up the paratolyl benzyl ketone mole¬ 
cule ; if, however, certain of its bromiue-derivatives are heated with 
water at 180°, better results are obtained. By treating the ketone 
^th bromine in carbon bisnlphide, the author hae obtained the five 
fiubstitution-derivaUves : paratolyl hromobenzyl ketone, 
melting at 79°; paratolyl dibroinohenzyl ketone, 
OPhBr/OO-CBHiMe, melting at 128*5°; hromoparaiolul dibromohenzt/l 
ketone, CPhBri-CO’CeHi'OHiBr, melting at 127°; dihromoparaiolyl di^ 
bromabemyl ketone, CPhBr 2 *CO“C 6 H 4 *OHBr*, melting at 120°; and /ri- 
dihromobemyl ketone, OPhBra-OO-CeHrOBra, melting 
at 124 - By heating the dibromo-derivative with water in a sealed 
tube, the diketone, OOPh-CO-CsH^Me, is obtained, and from the 
pentabromo-derivative the diketonic add, OOPh-OOCeH^-OOOH may 
be prepared by the same treatment. J. ^ 

Azc«oloTirs from Naphtharesorcinol. By S. v. Kostanboki 
(B er,, 22, 8163—3168).—^Believing that Zincke and Thelen’s hydr- 
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oxyuaphthaqTiinoneliydraaine (Abstr., 1884, 1859) was really a 
uaphtharesorcinol-derivative, analogous to tbe nitroso-derivatives 
lately described by himself, the author has re-examined it. He finds 
that when heated with acetic anhydride and dry sodium acetate for a 
few minutes, or even if digested with excess of acetic anhydride lor 
some hours, a diacetyl-derivaHve^ !N‘ 2 Ph*CioH 6 (OAc) 2 , is formed, This 
crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 122—128®. The forma¬ 
tion of only a monacetyl-derivative was one of the chief reasons for 
Zincke and Thelen’s formula, and taking this and its general be¬ 
haviour into consideration, the author believes this compound to be 
really phenylazonaphtharcsorcinol, CioH 5 (OH) 2 *HiPh. 

When this compound is dissolved in a little alkali, the requisite 
quantity of sodium niti*ite added, and the mixture poured into dilute 
hydrochloiic acid, nitrosopheuylasmaphtMresorciml, 

N2rh-OioH*(OH-OH)-OH, 

is formed. Tliis crystallises in glistening, brownish-red scales, easily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid, but very sparingly in alcohol and boil¬ 
ing water and alkalis. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to 
a dark-green solution; it decomposes at 176®. It dyes mordanted 
stuffs, but much loss intensely than nitiosophouylazoresorcinol. When 
reduced with tin and hydioohloric acid, it yields amidonaphthalic acid 
and aniline. This proves that the isonitroso-gronp has taken the 
remaining ^-position in the nucleus. 

When phonylazonaphthoi'esoroinol is dissolved in excess of alkali, 
and diazobensaeno chloride added, diyJfenifldisminnphiharesorcinol, 
OioH 4 (H 2 ph) 2 (OH) 2 , is fomed. This orystallisos in long, rod needles, 
and is insoluble in alkalis, but soluble in chloioform and alcohol; it 
melts with decomposition at When reduced with tin and 

hydrochloric acid, it yields amidonaphthalic acid and anUine, like the 
above nitroso-componnd, and has thus the composition 

[(NaPh)2:(OH)2 = l:3:2:4]. 

It ts very similar in appearance and character to the analogous 
rosorcinoUdeiivativo. L, T\ 

Oil of Oamphor. By J, TrimbiiK and H. 3. M. Soimor^iTnin (PAarm. 
J, Tram,, 20,145—148).—A sample of the (sru<lo oil of camphor, as 
obtained from Japan, was found to have a i*ocldish-brown colour, sp. 
gr. 0*9(>82 at 16®; it boiled at ISO®. The odour resomblod that of 
camphor and sassafras. By fractional distillation, &c*, the following 
defiinibe constituents wore isolated from the sample;— 
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FormulA. 

Boiling point. 

Per cent. 

CioHjs... 

160" 

0 40 

OioHib. 

159 

12 00 

OioHis* *. 

168 

13 00 

OioHifi*...... 

171 

5*00 

CioHigO. 

176 

15-00 

OjoHie....... 

180 

4*00 

OloHisO. 

204 

10*00 

CioHisOa . •.. 

213 

30-00 

OloBExoOa • • • • 

232 

7*00 

OioHiaO^ . .. . 

247 

2-00 


Tte bigliest-Boiliiig fraction (250—280®; 1*60 per cent.) a 
blnish-greeiL oil; the quantity was insnlficient to ascertain if it was 
a definite snhbtance. 

These compounds were fragrant oils, usually colourless, and having 
high dextro-rotatory powers. The authors also experimeutod on 
seven other samples of oil of camphor, which differed considerably 
from the former in physical properties, and also in the propoitionato 
amounts of the several fractions, some of these being indeed entirely 
wanting in certain samples (compare Yoshida, Trans., 1885, 779). 

It. B. 

Strophanthtis Hispidiis. By T. B. Fsassr (Pharm, J, Tram, 
[ 3 ], 20 , 328—835).—This paper is a very detailed account of phar¬ 
macological processes and of the reactions of the various extracts 
obtained from seeds and other parts of Strophanthus. The main 
resnlts of the author’s investigations have alr^y appeared (Abstr., 
1888, €06). 

Strophanthin melts at 172 5% dissolves in 55 parts of absolute 
alcohol, 800 parts of acetone, and 1000 parts of amyl alcohol, and is 
only very slightly hydrolysed by ptyalin. Strophanthidin is ph} Bio¬ 
logically extremely active. K. B. 

Sdn4gin, firom Polygsda seiiega, L. By A. Funaro (J, Phtmn, 
[5], 20, 450—453; from Gaszeita, 19, 21).—S4ja5gin, extiUrCicd by 
Oelhen in 1804, was found by Quevenne to yield a white powder, 
which he named polyyaZic add, Bolley, in 1855, concluded that thoho 
two substances were identical, and also the same as saponin, obtamc<i 
hy Bussy from the root of Saponaria. The author finds five sivmplos 
of s^negin to give a mean of 0 = 54*13; H = 7*45; but ^cao amounts 
differ notably from Bolley and Quevenne’s figures, and also from the 
results published by Bochleder and by Cbristophson for saponin. On 
boiling adnfigin with dilute acids, glucose is formed, and a gelatinous 
substance separates, containing C = 62*26, H = 8*21. These figures 
are very wide of those obtained for sapog^nin, prepared in a crystal¬ 
line form by Bochleder. The formation of s^negSnin, OidBisiOu, and 
glucose from senegin is represented as follows: CeiHioiOai + 4 H 20 as 
04oHg*Oi4 + 4C6 Hi206. 

The author evidently considers that saponin and s6n4gm are dif¬ 
ferent compounds, although closely related. J, T. 
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Pyrroliae derivatives. By 0. Pa 4L and N. P. Br^ikoff (Ber , 22, 
3086—^3096 ).—JSfJiyl O) tliotolyldiphmtjl^ty? rolinecat bonyhte^ ’ 

[CftHiMo : OOOBfc : Pha = 1 : 3 : 2 : 5], 

prepared by boiling ethyl plienacylbenzoylacetate with orthotoluidiue 
in glacial acetic acid solution, crystallises from alcohol in long, 
colourless needles, melts at 134—135®, and is readily soluble in alcohol 
ether, glacial accdic acid, and benzene. The corresponding acid, 
C 21 H 10 NO 2 , obtained by hydi'olysing tho ethyl salt with alcoholic 
potash, ciystallisc s from hot alcohol in colourless scales, melts at 
226—227®, sublimes undcoomposed, and is only moderately easily 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and benzene. 

OrilLofohjUipli(mjlpyrrnUne, 023Hj9N’, is obtained by distilling tho 
acid over lime; it crystallises from alcohol in flat, colourless noedleb, 
melts at 114—116®, boils above 300® without docomposition, and is 
roadily soluble in most organic solvents. 

JlUhylpai'atnlyldipheuylpyuroliiii^cathoxylaie crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in slender, colourless noodles, melts at 145®, and is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol, benzene, and other, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum. The acid crystallisoi from hot glacial a<}etio acid in 
small, colonrless plates, molts at 206—206®, sublimes without decom¬ 
position, and is i*eadily soluble in boiling niti'obenzexjo, but only spar¬ 
ingly in othor, alcohol, and benzeno, and insoluble in light petroleum. 

Paratolyldiphcnylpyrrolino can be prepared, ns described in tho 
case of the corresponding oriho-couipouml; it oryslallisoB from glacial 
acetic acid in colourless needles, boils without docoinposition, and is 
identical with the substance obtained by Baumann (Abstr, 1887,736), 
by distilling paratolylpyrrolinodibemsoio acid ovor baryta. 

Efthyl wetacylyldiphmylpyrroUnfcarboxylatc [OflHjMCi: OOOEt: rh 2 
=1:3:2: 6], prcpux'od by boiling ethyl phonaoylbenzoylaci'bitowith 
metaxylidino m glacial acetic acid solution, is a tliick oily compound, 
Tho acid, ory^^tallisos fix>m glacial acetic acid in colourless 

needlos, melts at 263—254®, sublimes undeoomposetl, and is moderately 
easily soluble in hot alcohol and bonzetio. 

MeiiWjlyldtpJmtylpyrmline, OatUaiN, erystallisos in short, colourless 
noodles, molts at 147 -149®, distils without decomposition, aud is 
soluble iu most organic solvonts. 

Mhyl Qb-M(q)hlhi/ldipkt»uylj)yrrolineearboxyh^^ OioTl^NO^, cryataHises 
in colourless noetllos or plates, molts at 181—182®, and is readily solu- 
blo in hot alcohol and glacial aceticacid, but only modomtcly easily m 
benzene. Tho acid, O^EiioNOi, crystaUisos from gliiicial acotic aoi<l iu 
qolourloss plates, melts at 271-6—272”, sublimes uudocoraposed, and is 
spaidngly solublo in boiling alcohol and benzene, and insoluble in 
light petroleum. Tho potashivm salt is sparingly solublo in boiling 
water and insoluble in concentrated potash, 

a-NaphthylMphtnylpyrroUne, OaeHwN, crystaUisos from hot alcohol 
in small, yellowish needles, melts at 146—r 149®, distils without de¬ 
composition, and dissolves freely in most oiganic solvents when 
warmed therewith, 

Sthyl p-naphfhyMiphenyl^^ymlinec^ crystallises from hot 

alcohol and glaoial acetic amd in small, colourless needles moltiug at 
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181—182®. The add is obtained by boiling the ethereal salt for a 
long time with a large excess of alcoholic potash; it ciystallises tom 
hot glacial acetic acid in colourless plates, melts above 350°, sublimes 
xmdecomposed, and is only sparingly soluble in all ordinary solvents. 

forms flat, colourless needles or long 
plates, melts at 207—^208®, and is soluble in hot abohol, glacial acetic 
acid, and benzene. 

Bthyl ortJwliydroxyjplienyMiphmylpyirrolinecarhox 

0H-0«H4-04NEPh3-000Bt, 

prepared by boiling ethyl phenacylbenzoylacetate with orthamidophenol 
in alcoholic solution, separates from alcohol or acetic acid in colour¬ 
less, indented crystals, melts at 158—159°, and is soluble in alkalis 
and all organic solvents. The acid^ OaaHnNOs, crystallises tom 
glacial acetic acid in colourless, ill-defined needles, melts at 244—245®, 
sublimes without decomposition, and is readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and light petroleum. 

G 22 Hi 7 NO, crystallises tom 
glacial acetic acid in yellowish needles, melts at 175—176°, and is 
readily soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, and alkalis. 

Bthyl paraphmylmedi~diphenylpyrroUnecad)osBylaite^ 

OfiH4(C4NHPhs-COOBt)8, 

crystallises tom alcohol in yellowish scales, melts at 249—250®, and 
is soluble in glacial acetic acid and benzene. The add, 
s^arates from hot alcohol in small crystals, melts above 300®, sub¬ 
limes undecomposed, and is moderately easily soluble in alcohol and 
glacial acetic add, but only sparingly in benzene and light petrolonm. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Pyrrolines. By G. Oiamiciax 
and 0. IT. Zanetti (Per., 22,3176—3179; compare Ahstr., 1889,1208). 
—Acetonylacetoxime, NOHiOMe-CHs'CHj'CMciNOH (m. p,, ISOv*)®, 
corr.), identical with the compound prepared by Paal (Absir., 1885, 
505), is formed when 2 : S-dimethylpyrroline is boiled for about six 
hours with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and sodium carbonate in 
alcoholic solution. This reaction tends to prove that tho compound 
(m. p., 173") obtained by treating pyrroline with hydroxylamino (ha, 
dt.) is, in reality, the oxime of succinaldehyde. 

When acetonylacetoxime is reduced with sodium and alcohol, ii is 
converted into a base, the hydrochloride of which is a coloutlcss, 
crystalline compound, and has the composition 06Hi6irg,2H01. This 
base has the same composition as the diamidohexane obtained by 
Tafel (Abstr., 1889, 976) by redncing the dxhydrazone of acetonyl- 
acetone. 

With hydroxylamine metadimethylpyiroline yields a compound 
which is soluble in water, and has powerful reducing properties; this 
new substance is converted into a base CflExeNa when it is reduced 
with sodium and alcohol. g, ;g;^ 
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Derivatives of 1-Hydroxyquinolme. By B. Ljppmann and F. 
Fleissner (MonatsJh., 10 , 794—797).—Ainidoli^^drox^cjuinoliue L.as 
been isolated by Fischer and Renonf (Abstr., 1881, ]o70), but may 
be more conveniently prcpai*ed from tJio corresponding nitroso-com- 
ponud, which is obtained as liydrocblorido by adding sodium nitrite 
(25 grams) to hydroxyquinolino (50 gi*ams) in an aqueous solution 
containing hydrochloric acid (100 gi*ams). The hydi'ochlorido of the 
nitroso-compound forms an oi-ange-colourerl, crystalline mass, which is 
only slightly soluble in water, but more soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid; it is decomposed on boiling its aqueous solution, but may be 
obtained in yellow- or brownish-coloured scales or needles by very 
careful recrybtalli&ation. With sodium acetate, it gives a gelatinous 
precipitate which becomes crystalline on standing. Niti'osohydroxy- 
quinoline, NO'CgNHs'OH [= 4 : 1], cr^stnllibcs from alcohol in 
pale-yellow or gi*cenish needles, only slightly soluble in benzene, 
ether, and chloroform, and decomposes on heating to 200®. The 
platiuochlorlde, (OoHflN 202 ) 2 ,H 2 ptOl 6 , crystallises in brown, glistening 
scales, and is decomp<ised on boiling with water. In order to deter¬ 
mine tlie relation of the nitrobo-gx*oup to the hydroxyl-group, the 
aniliors convci'tcd it by moans of nascont h} di*ogoii into amidohydroxy- 
quinoline, which, on oxidation with potabsinni dichromato and sul- 

? huric acid,and reduction with sulphurous anhydride, furnishod ciuinol. 

f the reduction is bi'oughi about by moans of tin, added a little at 
a time to a solution of tlio nitroso-compound in. hydrocbloi‘ic acid, a 
violent reaction ensues, and a crystalline dou))lo salt is obtained. On 
freeing this from tin by hydi*ogon suli)hido, and adding to the solution 
sodium acetate, a dicfdoratnidohydrmj/gnhioUne^ OoN‘lIiCla(Nll 2 )*OH, 
separates out as a white, crystalline imiss, whilst amidohydroxy- 
quiuoline remains in solution. The dicliloro-derivative crystallises 
from alcohol, benzene, or ohloi*oform in blonder, white, silky needles, 
which decompose at 160®, and furuishos a hydrochloride oxystallising 
fi*om dilute hydrochloiuc Jioid in yellow nc»odl(‘s, and readily decom¬ 
posed by boiling water. If sbuiiious cldoritlo is substituted for the 
motal, aniidoliydroxyqninoliuo i« the solo rediiciion-protiuci, and fi*oiu 
thisadihydimyciuinolino sulphate decomposing at 220®, and identical 
with the eomj)ound doseribed by Fislior ami Jtenouf (loo, imry 
be obtained. It must, tlioroforo, bo coucludod that the ullrobo- 
compound contains the uiU*uso-group in the pani-]>osition relatively 
to the hydroxyl-gx’oup. 0, T. M. 

BromoqninoUnesulphonlc Acids. By A. Cr^Aus (/. pr. 

[2], 40 , 4*14—447).—Bromoquinolinesulphouic acids may bo obtained ? 
(1) By syiithosis from bromamidobonzenesulphonio acid; (2) by 
brominating quinolinoHulphonio acids; (li) Dy suiphonating broino- 
quinolines; (4) by substituting bromine for a hydroxyl-, amido-, Ac., 
group iu a Iiydi*oxy-, amido-, Ac., qainoHnesulphoiiic acid. Of those 
four possible methods, the third gives tho best results. The orienta¬ 
tion of tho acid is settled by treatment with tin and hydi'ochlonc 
acid (Lollmann, Abstr., 1888, 296), which produces a hydroquinoline- 
sulplionic acid. Tho hy<b^)qamoHno.'>ulphonic acids are boiug investi¬ 
gated in the author’s labui’atory. 

VOL. Lvm. t 
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S/ydroqmrwli7ie^-8ulphoniG acid» crystallises in lararo, rliombic iaWos, 
or monoclinio leaflets, wbidi begin to melt at 318° (nncorr.) with 
decomposition. 

Sydroquinolviis-X-sulplionio acid crystallises in pointed needles, and 
decomposes at 243° (nncorr.). 

Sydroqid 7 tolInp~S-ffnJphomc acid forms characteristic, glassy, sborl, 
monoclinic prisms, the measurements of which are given. It decom¬ 
poses at 277'* (nncorr.). A. G. B. 

SHlphonic Acids of 4-BromoqTitnoline. By A. CiiAUS and W. 
ScHMBissBB (J. pr, GJiem. [2], 40, 44?—4«64).—4': 4-Bromog'wmo7irtc. 
sulphnnic acid is obtained by heating 4-bromoqtiinoline with snlphnric 
acid for some time at 250°—^300°; it crystallises from alcohol in 
beantiftd, silky needles, and from water both in long, slender needles 
(with mols. H 2 O), and in large, anhydrons prisms winch become 
needles when recrystallised from hot water. It is insolnble in ether, 
decomposes above 300° withont melting, and is stable in alkaline 
solutions. When treated with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is con¬ 
verted into hydroqiiinoline-4-sTilphonic aicid. The potamum salt (with 
1 mol. H 20 ), the sodium salt^ the calcium salt (with 7 mols. H^O), 
the barium salt (with 3 mols. HgO), the copper salt (with 7 mols. 
H^O), and the sHuer salt are described. The ethyl salt forma 
transparent needles melting at 125° (nncorr.). The chloride^ 
CqNHsBr-SOaCl, crystallises from chloroform in needles, and from 
ether in thick prisms, which melt at 82° (nncorr.). Tho annith forms 
small, slender needles melting at 265° (nncorr.). 

4': i-‘BromoquinoUne87i,lphondc acid is formed, together with tho 
above 4-salphonio add, when 4'-hromoqninoline (1 part) is heated 
with snlphnric acid (5 parts) containing 30—40 per cent, of snl- 
phnric anhydride for about an hour on the waiei‘-biith. If the 
heating is longer, or the temperattu»e higher, the 2-snlphonic acid 
is converted into the 4sulphonic acid. The two acids arc sejia- 
lated by crystallising from water, and tieating with OC pci* (*cnt. 
alcohol, when the 4snJphonic acid dissolves. 4': 2-.Bromoquiiiolino- 
snlphonic acid crystallises in colourless, rhombwj tables, which an* 
sparingly soluble in cold water and insoluble in other solvents; it 
can be heated to 300° withont melting or decomposing. It is not 
acted on by hot alkalis. Tin and hydi'ochloric acid convert it inlo 
a hydroqninolinesulphonic acid which melts at 255°, and has not y(*t 
been described; it is probably hydroqumoUfip-‘2^sttlp/io}uc arifL I'lie 
sodium saltj the poiassiw/i salt (with 1 mol. HsO), the banum salt 
fwith 1 mol. H 2 O), the calomm salt (with 4 mols. H*0), the nppt^r 
salt (with 1 mol. HgO), and tbe silver salt are described. The H/iyl 
salt forms short, needle-shaped crystals melting at 100° (nncorr*). 
The chloride^ CsHSTBUBr'SOaOl, crystallises from chloroform in ool(mr-. 
less needles, and from alcohol in beautiful, lustTOus leaflets; it niclis 
at 130° (nneoTT.). The amide crvstalliaes from hot water in small, 
white, slender needles melting at 213° (nncorr.), and soluble in 
alcohol. 

When these two acids are brominated, they yield difrci*ent tri- 
bromoqninolines. The 2-snIphonic acid yields a tribromoquinoliuo 
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which crystallises in colourless, Instrons prisms melting at 171® 
(uiicoiT.) ; while the 4-salphonic acid yields a tribmmexjuinoline 
which crystallises in slender, colonrless needles melting at 300® 
(nncoiT.). A. G. B. 

Sulphonic Acids of 4-Broinoquiiiolme. By A. Claus and 0. 
WuRTZ (J. pr, Chein, [2], 40, 454—460).—Wlien 4*bi*or«oqa.inoline 
(1 part) is heated in a flask with sulphuric acid containing 30 per 
cent, of sulphuric anhydride (5 parts) at 130*—140® for G—8 hours, 
the 1- and 3-Rulphonic acids of 4-bromoquinoline are obtained, the 
former in considerable quantity, the latter in small quantity. They 
are separated by crystallising from water, when the 1-sulphonic 
acid crystallises -first. At higher temperatures, disulphonic acids are 
produced at the same time. 

4 : phonic acid oryslallises (with 2 niols. n*0) 

in colourless, lustrous uoedlos or prisms which dissolve in hot water, 
but not in cold water or in alcohoL The anhydrous Jicid is unchanged 
below 300®. When reduced by tin and hydroohloi*ic acid, it yiehls 
liydroquinoline-l-aulphonic acid. The sodium salt (with 2 mola. 
H 2 O), the potassium salt (with 2 mols. 11^0) the cnlciitm salt (witli 
4 mols. H^O), the barium salt (with 3 niola. lIjO), the eoppn* salt 
(with 5 mols. H^O), the silncr salf^ and the lead salt five des<‘i4bcd. 
The eth/l salt melts at 110* (nm^wr.). The chloride^ OaNHaBrSOaOl, 
erystallises from other in small, colouidcss prisms, and from alcohol 
ill tables; it molts at 125® (uneon\). The amide forms small needles 
melting at 2(l5® (uncorr.), and soluble except in waiei*. 

4 ; Z-BromoqninolinGsulphonic acid crystalUsos in small, lustrous, 
colonrless, auhydi'ous needles soluble in alcohol and in water. The 
sodium salt (with 1 mol, HaO), llio calcium salt (with 7 mols. HaO), 
and the barium salt (with 2 mols. HgO) are deseribed. The elhyl salt 
molts at 130® (uncoir.); the chlonde melts at 95® (uncorr.); tho«m«ri<» 
forms small, dark-yellow crystals molting at 195® (uncorr.). 

When the acid is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
hydroquinoHne-3-hnlphonic aei«l (?) melting at 171® j and when bromi- 
natod, it yields a tvibromoqiiinolLno molting at 248® (uncorr.). 

A. 0. B. 

3 ; l-BromoqtdiioUneBulplioiiic Acid and 4 : 3-Nitrobromo- 
quinoline.. By A. Olauh and (3. Zuhculau (./. pr. (Umn. (2], 40, 
4G0—404).—La Cosio (Alwtr., 1883, 90) obtained sevoral sulphonic 
acids by siilph(mating jnu'abromoquinoline. The authors, using 
fuming sulphuric acid (30 j>cr cent, sulphuric auhydi*ide)at 120—125®, 
only obtained one sulphonic acid. 

3 : l>>BromofpmwUnesulph^mic add erysiallisos in beautiful, lustrous, 
white needliBs and pnsms, which are anhydrous, do not molt at 360®, 
and are moderately soluble in hot water. The potassium salt (with 
1 mol. HgO) and the siher salt aro desenbed; the ethjl salt forms 
long, colourless, silky needles melting at 139®, When bnnninatod, it 
yields a trihnyimHjmntiiline which crystallises in colourless needles, and 
melts at 185® (uncorr.). Reduction with tin and hydroohlorio acid 
converts it into liydroquinolino-l-sulphonic acid. 

La Coste’s nitrobromoquinoline f Abstr,, lb83, 91) is 4 ; 3-«i‘/w- 

t 2 
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hroiaoquinoUne; it melts at 130° (nncorr.), not 133°; its hyd/rochloridet 
platinochloride, and metModide were obtained. 

4 : S-amidobromoqninolrne (Zoo. cit) melts at 160° (uncorr^, imt Wi°. 

HTdroxyqninolinesulplionic Acids. By E. Lippmann and V. 
ELEiSbNBB (MonaUTi., 10, 798—804).—When l-bydroxyquinoline 
(1 part) is heated with sulphuric acid (3 parts) in a sealed tube for 
three hours at ISO®, the product is a light-brown syrup which scarcolv 
smells of sulphurous anhydride, and contains a sulphonic acid, 
OH'OoNHs'SOaH + IJH 2 O, which crystallises in pale-yellow needles, 
melts with decomposition at 275°, is only slightly soluble in alcohol, 
and is insoluble in ether. The aqueous solution is strongly acid, gives 
a green coloration with ferric chloride, and an almost insoluble, 
crystalline precipitate with lead acetate. The potassium salt is 
anhydrous, and crystallises from water in light, rose-coloured, 
glistening scales. Its aqueous solution gives a green, gi*anulaz* preci¬ 
pitate with a solution of cupric sulphate, and a crystalline precipitate 
with mercuric chloride; the silver salt is a crystalline powder; the 
barium salt is an almost insoluble powder. 

Besides the above-described compound, l^hydroaryqmnoUnedimlgph- 
oiiic acidy OH*C 9 lNrHi(SO/H) 2 , is simultaneously formed in small 
quantities. It may be more readily obtained by heating a mixture of 
bydroxyquinoline (25 grams), sulphuric acid (76 grams), and phos¬ 
phoric anhydride (30 grams) at 200° for five hours. It is a voiy 
hygroscopic substence, and decomposes at 200°. The hydrogen 
potassium salt, is a crystalline precipitate; the basic salt, 
OK*C 9 NH 4 (SOsK) 2 , a compound sparingly soluble in water; the 
basic copper salt, Ou[ 0 *C 9 NH 4 (SOs)-Ou ]2 + lOHaO, a light-gi^eon 
powder. Q. T. M. 

Paradiazine-deri'vatives. By P. W. AfSENnus (J. pr. Ohm,. [2], 
40,425—444; compare Abstr,, 1889,134). 

BroTTMcetaniUdey NHPh*00*0HaBr, is .obtained by mixing benzene 
solutions of aniline (2 mols.) and biomacetic bromide <1 mol.), eva¬ 
porating the benzene .at the ordinary tempei*ature, and washing tli(* 
residue with water, which leaves biomacetanilide undissolved. It 
crystallises in slender, whixen eedles which melt at 130—13i°, and arc 
solnble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but not in water. 

ChloracetylpJieiiyiglyGuie, CHaChCO-NPlrOHa'OOOII, is formed 
when phenylglyeine, suspended in ether, is shaken with an ethereal 
solution of chloracetic chloride (eq. mols.); the ether is distilled ofl*, 
and the residue treated with water, when the chloiracetylphonvlgly* 
cine separates .as an oil, which soon crystallises. It forms four-hide<l 
tables or prisms melting at 132—133°, soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

IXphenyMkeioMhydroparadiasme, NPh<Q29^>NPh, is idon- 

tical witli Meyer's phenylglyeine anhydride (this Jonmal, 1878, 
^4); it may also be obtained by tbe action of alcoholic potash on 
bromacetauilide, and by heating chloracetylphenylglycino (1 mol) 
\nth aniline (2 mols.) at 143—1&0°; this last reaction setUes its oou- 
atitntion. It melts at 263^. 
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Phonylglycinylphenylglycino has been described before (Abstr., 
1888, 854; compare Hausdorfor, Abstr., 1889, 1014) ; it molts at 
129—130°, 

BromctceioparatolMidide^ OoHiMo'NrH-OO'OlTaBr [Afe : NF = 1 : 4], 
obtained in the same way as broraacetanilido, crystallises from hot 
alcohol in long, colourless needles which melt at 164°. 

JDijparato lijTdiketodihyd roparadiazin e, 

O.H4Me'N<§§.'^5^’>lir-O.H»Me [Me: N = 1 : 4], 

is obtained from bromacetoparatoluidido, or from paratolylglycooine, in 
the same way as diplienyldiketodihydi'oparadijizme is obtained from 
the corresponding phenyl compounds. It crystallises from alcohol in 
beautiful, long, white needles which melt at 252—253®, and are 
soluble in glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly soluble in other 
solvents. 

Ethylglycolylpa/raloluidule^ 0 <,B[ 4 ifc‘ 3 NH*C 0 *CH 2 * 0 Bt ptfo : NH = 
1:4], is obtained as a bye-product in preparing the above pavadiazine 
from bromacetoparatoluidido and alcoholic potash, and may bo sopa- 
mted from the mother liquor of the paradiaziuo % other, which dis¬ 
solves it. It ciystallises in beautiful, transparent piisms which melt 
at 32®, and are soluble except in water, 

P(wahr(yiM6eto>-irylMde, CoH3Me2']SnB[*00'OH2Bv [Mea: NH=:l: 4:8], 
prepared by mixing benzene solutions of par^ylidino (2 mols.) and 
bromacotic bromide (1 mol.), crystallises in slender, white needles 
which molt at 145®. 

JHparaxylyldiJcetodihydrcparoMobssinej 

[Mo,: N = 1:4: 2 ], 

is obtained by the action of alcoholic potash on pai*abroinacoto-xylidido; 
it crystallises fi*om hot alcohol in beautiful, flat needles molting at 
203®, and soluble in bonzouo and acetic acid, but not in water and 
other. 

OaisMea-NH-OO-OlVORt [Mo*: NFT = 
1 : 4 ; 2J, is oxtraotod by other from tlio niothor-liciuor of the last- 
mentioned paradiazino; it crystallises in prisms melting at 50®, and 
soluble in the usual Bolvcnts. ♦ 

J)i-et--mpkthyldiketodihydropwrwliazh c, 

0„H,-N<g2^9o^>N-C„H„ 

obtained from chloracotonaphthalide and alcoholic potash, crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in flat needles molting at 274^275®, and 
spaaingly soluble in alcohol, benzene, and ether. 

Methyl metanitrommabe^ NOg-OeHnPrOOOMo [Pr ; MeO : NO 3 = 
4:1:3], is obtained by dissolving nitrocumic acid in methyl alcohol 
and satniuting it with hydrogen chloride; it forms large crystals like 
nitre, which melt at 64®, and are solnble in most solvents. 

Methyl melmiidooumaie is obtained by reducing the niirocumato 
with tin and hydrochloric acid; it crystallises in colourless, transpa*- 
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rent prisms or tables melting at 61--52% anil easily soluble except in 
light petroleum. 

Methyl metachloracetnmUlocumate, CHiCl*0O*NTr'(^cnnPi‘*(3()OJM 
[Pe: COOMe ; TiTH = 4 : 1: is prepared by niixiug bou/iOne hoIu- 

tioas of the nietamidocumato (2 niols.) and ehlonicetio chloride 
(1 mol.), evaporating the benaone at the ordinary iomperatuii', und 
washing the residne with water, which leaves the chloracoto-deriva- 
tive undissolved. It crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in long, 
slender, colourless needles melting at 101—102®, and easily soluble in 
most solvents except water and light petroleum. J1‘ bromacotit* 
bromide be substituted for chloracetic chloride in the above preMirip- 
tion, methyl metalromacetamidocmiate is obtained; it iriidts at 
IU6—107^ 

J^ipropyMiphenyldihetodihydraparadiazineiUmrhoieylic acid^ 

C4N2H4(C6H3Pr‘COOH)4 [OOOH : Pr : IST = 1 ; 4 : 8J, 

is prepared by heating alcoholic potash (1 gi*am) with metliyl m(‘ta- 
ehloracetamidocumate (4 grams) in alcohol for half an hour, tiien 
adding another gram of potash, and heating for another half hour; 
the alcohol is now evaporated, the residue treateil with water, and an 
excess of hydrochloric acid added; this throws down a rcsiuouM sub¬ 
stance, which is washed and heated with alcohol. Part dissolves (see 
lielow), leaving the dicarboxylic acid as an insoluble powder, wliicli 
decomposes before melting, and dissolves in alkalis, being repreeipi t^il e« I 
by acids. The ethyl salt, obtained by tho action ol dry hydrogen 
chloride on an alcoholic solution of the acid, oiystalHsos in flat, lustrous, 
oblique-ended needles melting at 192—198“, and soluble in alcohol. 

MetethylglycolyJcmidoGumiG (icid, OBt*0U2‘OO*JSiJi*(Ul4lVOO() I { 
[COOH : Pi*; KH = I ; 4 ;33, is that portion of tho above-mentioned 
i*esin which dissolves in alcohol; the alcohol is ovapomted, tho n^siduo 
dissolved in potash, repi-ecipitated by hydi-ochlorio acid, anil cryst^al- 
lised from weak alcohol. It forms four-sided tables luoltiTig ut , 
and soluble except in water and petroleum. 

i^h€tiylortJiotolyldihefodlhydropara(liazinef 

[Mo: N « I: ‘J 1, 


•la obtamed by beating obloraoetorthotolylglycino (1 mol.) witli 
wuhne (2 mols.) in a sulphuric acid bath at KJO"; Ihu pnMluH is 
heated with and hydrochloric acid, filtored, and tho nndisHolv™! 
portion c^si^is^ from ^cohol. Jt ftnius hlondor, wliih' iiwiHoh 
melt^ at 16^166 , soluble in hot alcohol audbomsoiu-.butiwsolublo 
in. ether. It forms no piatinochloridc. 
OrtJwtolyJpaa*aiolyldiketodihydropa/radiassiue, 

J^>lSr.0,H4Me [Me : N = 1: 2 and 1; 4], 

i” tho propara. 

*^*^ 1 °* ^ raysiallises in long, white fi)lt«>il 

melting at 179-180», soluble in alcohol and &ZnXiml 

A. a. li. 
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Ditriazole-derivatives. By J. A. Budin (Ber., 22, 3114— 
3117; conipai-o Abatr., 1889,138). 

K t’N I ?*'—0 Kt 

J)i>-l>}irinjlrfhi/lfrias:oh, M. ^ , prepared by boil- 

inf^oyaiioplieuylliydraziiio with excess of lu'opionic anhydride, crystal- 
lihCH froin alcohol in ^wisms, melts at 18G*&—187^ and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water. The hydrochloride^ 
0 jttlli()Nfl, 2 irCl, crystallises in microscopic prisms, and is decomposed 
by water. The phitl)wchlor}de crystalHsos in orange-yellow, nnstabie 
prisnis. 

J)i-‘(liph*nylfriazole, C^wTI^oNc* prepared by treating cyanoplicnyl- 
liytlrazino with benzoic (‘hlorido, crystallises from alcohol in colour¬ 
less neodloH, wiih 2 mols. H^O, loses its water at 100 ®, melts at 
257—258®, and is only sparingly soluble^in alcohol, very sparingly in 
ether, and insoluble in water; it is a very feeble base. 

/)/-;wim/oZ/y/iwc/// 2 /Z/r/ttise/c, OaoHaoNojis obtained when cyanoparatolyl- 
hydrazine is boiled for a few minutes with excess of acetic anhydride. 
It orysiallisos from alcohol in long, prismatic nocdlos, melts at 
250—2()0® and is modonitoly easily soluble in alcohol, but only 
H[)aringly in benzeno, and insoluble in water. The hydrochloride is 
readily soluble. 

Jh’'-paralolylHhy1lri(mh, OjaHailfc, prepared from pi'opionio anhy¬ 
dride in like niamior, separates in ciystals from alcohol and benzene, 
iu which it is midily soluble, melts at 202—203®, aud is insoluble iu 
water. 

JJhfuxratohjlphenylh'i^mh, prepared from bonzoic chloride 

in like niamier, crystallises fi^om alcohol in microscopic needles with 
2 mols. II 9 U, and from benzene in small plates with 1 mol. of benzene; 
it melts at alK)ut 300®, is insoluble in water, and is only a very feeble 
base, ti. K, 


Bases formed by the Action of Potassium Hydroxide on the 
Halogen-Alkyl Salts of Papaverine. By A. Cuus («/. pr. Ohem. 
lai, 40, d<ti5-470).—In this pjtpor the author replies to the recent 
eritioisnm of (loldsclnniodt (this vol., p. 179) 011 the work which he 
(the author) and others have already published on this subject (see 
Abstr., 18H5, 090; 1889, 414). A. 0. B. 

Belladonine. By K. I)0rkoi>p (//cr., 22, 3183-3181). -The 
bi'own syrup Irom which atropine luis been obtained (commercially) 
is a mixture of bclladimuie, atisipiuo, byosc^yamino, hyoHdue, and 
their decomposition-products tropino, psoudotrepine, and tropic acid. 
When the syrup is boiled with chloroform and otJior in acid bolution, 
the hydrocarbons, &c., aii 3 removed, and the atmpine in the purified 
base can, by some suitable means, be couvertod into tropino and 
tropic ^loid; the belladonine is not changed by this timtment, but the 
hyoscino (18 —20 percent.) passes into solution, aud can bo easily iso¬ 
lated by mesTxs of the aurochloride. This salt, CnUsjNOatAuCls, 
erystallises in prisms, melts at 200 ®, and is sparingly soluble in water. 
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Fxtmarine. By R. Reichwald (^Zeit anal. Chem., 28, 622—623). 
—Fnmarine is soluble in 11*2 parts of chloroform and in 78*68 ])at‘is 
of benzene, but is only very sparinp^ly soluble in water, alcohol, other, 
and petroleum. When treated with Fi*6hde’s reagent, it first tnrns 
violet, then dark-green; with vanadyl sulphate, it gives an einc^rald- 
green colour which, after some hours, becomes yellowish-grccn; 
with sulphuric acid and sugar, it gives a dirty-violet coloration ; with 
selenosulphuric acid, a pure violet. It is not coloured by chloidno- 
water, but becomes violet-brown with bromine-water and sulphiiiio 
acid. A crystal of potassium nitrate thrown into its solution in 
sulphuric acid colonrs the liquid, as it dissolves, first gieon, then 
violet, and lastly yellow. Potassium dichromate added to a foinariuo 
salt throws down fumarine chromate; on adding concontintod 
sulphuric acid, intense green and violet streaks are produced, passing, 
after a few minutes, into green. M. J. S. 

Freparatioii and Properties of AlbtunixiL, free from Ash. By 
E. Habnack (Per., 22, 3046—3052; compare Abstr., 1882, 747).— 
Albumin, free from ash, can be obtained as follows:—The copper- 
compound of albumin, prepared as previously described (loc. dt,), is 
pnrified by dissolving it in very dilute soda, reprccipitating with 
acetic acid, and washing well with water, the process being rcpoattnl 
several times; the precipitate is then dissolved in a considerable 
quantity of soda, the solution kept for 24 hours, the albumin precipi¬ 
tated by neutralising with hydrochloric acid, washed with water, and 
dried at 100®. 

It is thus obtained in the form of a gelatinous, transparent, brittle, 
yellowish-red mass which is almost free from ash, 1 giani leaving a 
residue of about 1 milligram on ignition. It is free from phosphonis 
and phosphates, and iron could not be detected. When the nioist 
substance is treated with pure, cold water, it gradually swells u]) and 
dissolves; the solvent action being hastened considerably by boiling. 
The dry substance shows a like behaviour, but it dissolves tniich 
more slowly. The residue obtained on evaporating tlio »q«(»ons 
solution to dryness seems to have the same properties as the original 
substance. 

Albumin, free from ash, is precipitated from its jwjuoous solulhm 
by acids, the precipitate being insoluble in excess; also by iKsiiral 
salts, for example, sodium chloride, but the precipitate dissolvt's 
again if the solution is diluted very considerably. Tho pncipituhsl 
albumin has the same properties as ihe original substances but if ilio 
precipitate is boiled with the solution, it is gradually converted into 
a modification insoluble in water. 

Albumin, free from ash, is precipitated from its aqueous solution 
by salts of the heavy metals, phosphomolybdic acid, poUissinm f(*rro- 
ejanide, &o.; but it is not precipitated by alcohol, ether, phenol, or 
tannic acid. 

Heat Coagtdation of certain Proteids. By J. K ITayc’iiaft 
and 0. W. DcrGGAN (Brit Med. 1890, i, 167—169).--It is found 
that there are various circumstances that affect the iorapemturo at 
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wliiolii any proloid ontors into the oondUion o£ a hcat-coagulum. If 
a hoIuHou oF a coagulable proleid is heated qnickly, the protoid will 
1)0 found to coagnlato at a higher temperature than if the heat is 
applioil more slowly. The coagulation point is considerably raised by 
diluting iho holuiion, and a very dilute solution may not coagulate 
oven on boiling. The presence of certain nouti-al salts lowers, of 
ot!i<u‘S raises the coagulation temperature. The presence of acids 
lowers, of alkalis inisos the coagulation temperature. Those facts 
were ascertained to bo tino for egg albumin, serum albumin, vitollcxn, 
and scrum globulin. 

Halliburton(J. P/iy.slol., 5) and Conn and Berard (Abstr., 1889,1075) 
attempted to separate pmtoidsbymeanisof fractional heat coagulation. 
Without doubting the i)osaibility of fractionating some protoids, 
tlio rt'sult of the present oxpeiiments seems to cast a doubt on the 
method adopted, unless other differences bo demonstrated to exist 
between tlu‘ various proteids thus separated. It is thus possible that 
S(‘r um albumin or egg albumin may bo single proteids, and tho fact that 
various precipitates at diflerent temperatures arc obtainable can bo 
explained in one of two ways : either that tho heat when applied for 
a long timo (in Gorin and Berard’s experiments for npwards of an 
hour) alt(rs tlu* character of tho proteid in solution so that its tem- 
ptuiit ui'c of cf)ngnktion is heightened, or that the result is simply 
iho effect of dilution; a solution of serum albumin is x*aiscd to 75®; a 
precipi tato occurs, and is filtered off; that left in solution is now moro 
diluti‘d, honoo its coagulation temperature is higher. W. D. H. 

Precipitation of Albuminoids from Urine. By — Boymond (X 
Pham. [5], 20, 481—482),—In attempting to form a filter of talc 
(previously washed in hydrochloric acid and water) for the filtration 
of iurhid nriiio, tho whole of tho globulin contained in tho urino was 
found to bo removed by the so-oallod neutral substance composing tho 
filler; whether any serein (? Bcrum-alhumin) was removed has not 
yet been detormined. Experiments wore instituted with other neutral 
Huhstanees, and it was found that bismuth snbniirato completely 
remov(‘d both globuliu and “ seixuii.’* This research is still being pra- 
Hocute<l. J. T. 

Haemoglobin. By A. JAiitiiST {ZuH. yliyffiol. Chenu, 14, 289— 29G). 
—A sample of dog's lucmoglobin, prapnrtul according to ZinoJlsky’s 
method (Ahstr., 1881), 1(15), gave tho following pereentago coxnj)Ohi- 
tion, which may bo compared with tlie results obtained praviously 
witli dog's lifomoglobin (Abstr., 1888, 731), and with Ziuoffsky'rt 
analysis of hoi*so*s hauuoglobiii, in the following table;— 

Utrtnoglohm of dog. 

troviouB analysis, rrosoui analysis. Of horso (SlinofTsley). 


0. 53*91 54*57 51*15 

II. C*62 7*22 6*76 

N. 15*98 16*88 17*94 

S. 0*542 0*568 0*39 

Fe .... 0*333 0*330 0*336 

0 . 22*62 20*93 23*43 
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The formula for dog’s hsemoglobiii deduced from this second 

analybis is OijgHuoiNmSiFeOais- , , .1 j 

A n analysis of hen*s hsemo^lobin was also made; the percentage 
composition was 0, 52*47; H, 7*19; N, 16*45; S, 0 8586; 4 e, 0 «33t>3; 

0,22*5; P, 0*1973. -o i i 

The relation of S : Fe = 9 :2; the relation of he : 1 = 1 : 1. 
The only other preparation of birds’ blood that has been analy^d is 
that of goose’s blood by Hoppe-Seyler. He also found phosphorus 
present (0*77 per cent.), and this has generally been regai'dcd as due 
to admixture with nuclein; the relation of phosphorus to iron in the 
present research seems to indicate that the phosphorus luay be 
actually in the haemoglobin-molecule. W. D. H. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Bespiration of Sntosoic Worms. By Q. Bunge {Zeit, physioL 
Oh&n,, 14, 318—324).—In an earlier communication (ibid., 8, 48) it 
was shown that the Asoaris mysiax, the worm that lives in the intestine 
of the cat, will liye four or live days in media quite free from oxygen. 

Bieuewed experiments with Asca/ris acus, from the intestines of the 
pike, are confirmatory of th© above; these worms livo for four to six 
days, and exhibit movements, in media tree from oxygen. In the 
ultimate respiratory pi^ocesses of these animals there must bo a for¬ 
mation of energetic reducing substances (nascent hydrogen and 
easily oxidisable organic matter) which unite with one atom of the 
oxygen-molecule, even to a gi'eater extent than in animals which 
breathe oxygen. These animals possess no r^espiratoxy appumius. 

In order to investigate this question more fully, laager varieties of 
Ascaris were employed. The A. megalootyhala o£ tlie horse was 
found unsuitable, as it only lived for two da) s after removal from the 
intestine; the A. lumbrieotde^ of the pig was thoreforo used; tins 
lived from five to seven days. In boiled salt solutiou it gave oil' 
abundance of gas, which was collected over mercury, and wjis <M)ni- 
pletely absorbed by potash, csousisting of pm»e carbonic anhydi’ido, 
and containing no hydi*ogen. Tlie quantity of gas obtained in this 
time was fi*om 5 c.c. to lU c.c. per gx*am of the animal’s lK)dy-w<*ight. 
In three experiments, a small, measux'ed quantity of oxygen was aildcul 
to this gas artificially, but there was uo diminution in its volume after 
the admixture; thus not only hydrogen, but other reducing substances 
are absent also. W". D. fl. 

Heat dev^oped by the Action of Oxygen on the Blood. By 
Berthelot (Oompt r&nd., 109, 776—781).—^The experiments were 
made with defibrinated fresh sheep’s blood which had been allowo<l to 
remain in a closed fiask for 24 hours. The scarlet eoloui* hadcliaugisd 
to purple, the sp. gi\ was 1*057 at 9°, and the specific heat U‘872, (t 
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wjus placed in the calorimeter, and a carreut of niti'ogcn, saturated 
with moisture, was passed throogh for some time. Dry oxygon was 
then pashL'd in, and the temperature observed at frequent intervals. 
Ik'forc weighing the calorimetric vessel, the oxygen in the empty 
space was expelled by means of niti*ogcn. 

In one exporimout, 100 vols. of blood absorbed 20*2 vols. of oxygen, 
in another, 18*5 vols. The heat developed per 32 grams of oxygen 
was 1 t'G3 Oais. in tho first case and 14*91 in the second, or a mean of 
4-14*77 Oil Is. Tho formation of silver oxide develops 4-14*0 Gals.; 
of barium peroxide, 4*24*2 Cals.; of lead peroxide, 4-24*6 Cals, per 
32 grains of oxygen; and it is evident that tho heat liberated by the 
fonuntiuu of oxyhmmoglobin is of the same order of magnitude as 
tho heat of formation of many true oxides. 

Tho combination of carbonic oxide with hssmoglobin developed 
4-18*0 Gills, and 4-19*4 Cals., or a mean of 4-18*7 Cals, per 28 grams, 
a disturbance of tho same oi^er of magnitude as the heat of forma¬ 
tion of oxyhiemoglobin, but distinctly higher. 

Tho heat developed by the action of oxygen on the blood is almost 
exactly ono-sovonth of tho heat which would bo liberated by the com¬ 
plete oxidation of carbon by the same quantity of oxygen, and hence 
it follows that of tho total animal heat about one-seventh is developed 
in tho lungs by tho combination of oxygen with the blood, and the 
remaining six-beven(hs in other parts of the body in consequence of 
oxidations and hydrations. 

Tlio develojiment of heat in tho lungs is almost exactly compen- 
saled by the absoiqition of heat duo to the libemtion of carbonic 
anhydride and water vapour, and whothci’ the temperature of the 
blood in the lungs rises or falls is dotomiined by the temperature of 
tho inspired air, but the valuation in one direction or the other is not 
gimtor than the tenth of a degree. C. H. B. 

Animal Heat and the Heat of Formation and Combustion 
of Urea. By Bmrtiiklot and P. Pmn {iUmyL 109, 759—764), 

-- See this voL, p. 206. 

Artificial Digestion of Proteids. By A. Hiut/jih {Lmitko, 
VvmtrhH. /SVu/., 36, 321- 328).--Tho method proposed by the author 
consists in treating tho food lirst witli an acid pepsin solution and 
then with an ulkuliuo paucivatic Uipiidjand determining tho nitrogen 
in tho umlissolvod Hubstanco ; from the relation of tho indigestible 
to iho total protoul nitx’ogen, tho digestibility coelliciout is calculated. 
Tho mctliod gives, according to Pfoifl’cr {Joani, /. Latulw,, 34,444), 
roMuUs nearly identical with those obtained by moans of direct 
experiments with animals. 

The pepsin solution is prepared by cutting the mucous skin of a 
fresh pig’s stomach into small pieces and keeping it for one or two 
days with 5 litres of water, 100 c.c. ol hydrochlonc acid (con¬ 
taining U) gleams of hydrogen chloride) and 2*5 gmms of salicylic 
acid; it U then poured through a flannel bag and filtered, first 
through a coarse and thou through a dense Alter paper. It is best to 
prepare several extracts at once. 
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The pancreas extract is obtained by cntting up the pancreas 
(1000 grams) of a bnllock, rnbbing it np with sand, and exposing it 
to air for 24—36 honrs. It is then treated with lime-water (300 c.c.), 
glycerol (sp. gr., 1*28; 1 litre), and some chloroform, kept for four to 
six days, filtered, heated for two hours at 37—40°, and again filtei*od, 
if necessary. Before using the extract, 250 c.c. of it is mixed with 
sodium carbonate solution (750 c.o. containing 5 grams of tlie an¬ 
hydrous salt), heated at 37 to 40° for one or two hours, and filtered. 

The determination of digestible substance is made as follows:— 
the finely powdered food (2 grams) is tied up in paper and 
extracted with ether from five to six honrs to i*emove the fat. It is 
then treated with the pepsin solution (250 c.c.) and heated at 37 to 
40° for 24 hours, 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid (2*5 c.c.) being 
added at intervals of about one hour until the solution contains 1 per 
cent, of acid. It is then filtered through asbestos. Tho substance, 
with the asbestos, is heated with the alkaline pancreas extract 
(100 c.c.) for six honrs at 37—40°, the liquid being stirred some- 
times. After this it is filtered, washed with water, dried, and tho 
nitrogen determined in the substance. 

It was found that if the substance as treated with 400 c.c. of pepsin 
solution containing 0*2 per cent, of hydrogen chloride, withont sub¬ 
sequent digestion with pancreas, somewhat less nitrogen is dissolved 
than when the less amount of more strongly acid pepsin is em¬ 
ployed. Bat if the food is afterwards digested with pancreas, the 
final result is the same in both cases. IN’. H. M. 

Absorption of Sugar from the Small Intestine. By S. Gfnk- 
BBRO (PJliiger^s Archiv, 44, 306—318).—v. Mering {Arch. Anni. 
•pTiysiol., physiol. Ahth^ 1877, 379) showed that the chyle from tho 
thoracic duct of the dog contained no 130101*6 sugar during tho diges¬ 
tion of carbohydrate than at other times, but that tho poi*centage of 
sugar in the portal Wood was increased under these circumstances. 

Heidenhain pointed out (Ffiiiger's Arcliiv, 8upp., 1888, 71) tliat 
this is probably due to the fact that the water and substances, like 
sugar, easily soluble in water are taken up by tho blood-vesht'Is as 
they lie immediately beneath the epithelium, and so do not I'oacsh tho 
more centrally situated lacteals of tho villi. Tho presont rcsonr'cli, 
undertaken under Heidenhain’s snperintendonco, was dir(‘c(e(l io 
ascertaining, whether by greatly increasing the amount of sufjar and 
water in the food, some might not be found even in tho chylo. 

The first experiments were performed on rabbits, with rewuUs 
given in the following table (p. 277). 

These show that during a normal diet the amount of sugar in 
both blood and chyle is very constant. The seemingly higher 
percentage in the latter is due to the fact that tho porcentago is 
taken for the total blood, indnding corpuscles. In round nnmbovs 
100 parts of blood contain 60 volumes of plasma; hence, the per- 
^ntage in the plasma would average 0*28, which is higher than that 
in the chyle. The rise of the percentage during sugar feeding, both 
in blood and chyle, is very marked. 
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Pcrcoiilago of sugar m 

Food. 


Hlood. 

Chyle, 

1.1 

2. 

3 . 

0 18 

0 IS 

0 18 

0 25 

0-23 

0-25 

0-23 

Hormal diet. 

t9 

it 

it 

Mean.. 

0*18 

0*24 

il 



■■■ 

5 grams sugax in 50 o.o. .rator. 

C. 



15 „ 100 

7. 


0-30 

16 „ 100 „ 

S. 


0-46 

25 160 

Mimn . 

0 31 

0-49 



Tlio hocoud series of experiments, made on dogs with a fistula o£ 
the thoracic duct, show tho same resuli, and are still more satis¬ 
factory, ns tho same animal could be used in the Wo experiments. 

Tho following tjible contains the results of a few of the experi¬ 
ments poirCormed. The sugar solution was injected into the intestine. 



Poruo'iiago of sugar m 

Aniounl injected. 

Blood. 

Cliyle. 

IJef<»ro 
inji eiiou. 

After 

Before 

injection. 

After 

injection. 

1... 

0‘lli 

0-n 

0'21. 

0-27 

30 gtoiiiH in 600 c.r. of walor. 

2... 

(>•07 

0-27 

0*25 

0 52 

10 400 

3... 

O'OO 

()-18 i 

0 22 

0*35 

20 „ 100 

t... 

0 08 

0-28 

0 IG 

0*42 

iW „ 400 „ 


W. D. H. 


Osmosis with Living and Dead Membranes. By E. W. 
Jliiio {Ihit, Med, 1890, i, 165—167).—Tho pi^occss of diffusion of 
through animal membranes is well known to be influenced by 
tho condition of such membranes. (01. Bcrnaid, Mattcucci and 
Cimn, Ac.), In tho ])reHent research the skin of tho frog was chiefly 
employed; the liquids used wore those which do not markedly xin- 
])air tho vitality of living tissues, such as ph;j^siological saline 
solution, or a 5 per cent, solution oi glucose in this solution. The 
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onmometer used was either the ordinary Dutrochct instrument, or 
an oil-discharging osmometer in which the pressure was kept con¬ 
stant in order to avoid error from the occurrence of filtrafion. For 
recording purposes, advantage was taken of the photographic motliod 
in order to avoid friction; the height of the column of liquid being 
photographed on a very slowly revolving cylinder covered with 
sensitive paper. The following conclusions are drawn fiom iho 
experiments:—(1.) The normal direction of easier osmotic trans¬ 
ference of fluid through the living skin of the frog is in the direc¬ 
tion from the outer towards the inner surface. (2.) The transference 
of fluid through the skin in the above direction is intimately associated 
with the physiological condition of its tissues. Conditions or agents 
tending to depress vitality diminish the tiansfer in the noimal 
direction, while stimulants give rise to augmentation. (3.) The 
cause of the easier transfer of liquid from the outer towards the inner 
surface is probably to be found in the existence of an absorptive force 
dependent on protoplasmic activiiy, and comparable to the secretive 
force of a gland cell. (4.) In consequence of the absorptive force, 
acting from without inwards, an alteration of the relations of the 
sui'faces of the skin to the two liquids used in an osmosis experinjent 
modifies the rapidity of the transfer of liquid from one to tho other 
side of the membrane, according as the force exerted by the living 
tissues is with or against the osmotic stream. W. D. H. 

Effect of Feeding on the Secretion of Amidic Substances. 

By B. Schulze {BM, 18, 733—734; fi*om PJlugor's A)rlni\ 

25. 401-—460).—The following are the resulte of the auihor’s cx])ori- 
ments:—(1.) The nearer the feeding of persons approaches to a pure 
animal diet, the greater is the amount of nitrogen as urea in pi'opor- 
tion to the total nitrogen of the urine. (2.) The relation of uric acid 
to the total nitrogen decreases with meat diet as opposed to feeding 
with mixed food. This occurs in a still greater degree with a meat 
diet with use of abundance of alkaline water and absence of alcohol 
and narcotics, although the absolute amount of uric acid iucrcaHCS. 
(3.) Tho same holds good with regard to the relation of uric acid to 
urea. (4.) It is very probable that in fever, oven in abs(»nc(» of n»Kpi- 
ratory derangement, there is not only an absolutely larger amount 
of unc acid produced, but also an increased propoi^ioii of uric aci<l 
relatively to total nitroi^n and to urea. (5.) Tbe use of plc‘Tify of 
alkaline water and the disuse of alcohol in treatment of gout are justi¬ 
fied by experimental evidence which cannot be dciii<*d; thest* factorH 
seem to be of greater importance than the prohibition of moat. 

N. 11. M. 

Detection of Nitrons Acid in Saliva. By L. Ilosvat db 
N. Ilosva (BuM. 8og. Ohm, [3], 2, 388—391).—The saliva is boiled 
with an acetic acid solution of sulphanilic acid, the clear solution is 
decanted, and naphthylamine is added, when a rose coloration indi¬ 
cates the presence of nitrous acid, which is increased after a meal; 
the ^tion of tobacco smoke retards the reaction considerably. 

Nitrous acid could not be detected in the water moisiouinga cylinder 
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tliroDgli which air had been respired; when, however, the respired 
air was pahsed thz'ongh bulbs containing a 2 poi* cent, solution of 
sodium hydroxide for some time, an indication equal to that aJffoided 
by ordinary air under similar conditions was obtained, although fi’om 
expenraents made with the air of stables the authors conclude that 
respired air docs coutain more nitrous acid than ordinary air, 

T. G. 3Sr. 

Reducing Substances in tJrine- By H. H. Ashdown (Bnt 
Med, 1890, i, 169—172).—^The most important substance that 
reduces an alkaline solution of copper oxide and that is apt therefore 
to bo mistaken for sugar in unne, is glycuronic acid. It can only be 
identified with certainty by isolating it and examining il-s properties. 
A ready distinction, however, between sugar and this substance is that 
the addition of yeast to the foi*mci% even when dissolved in the urine, 
causes the occurrence of the alcoholic fermentation, and to the 
latter do(‘H not. 

In man, tho diagnosis of diabetes must in future be always more 
carefully made, as in one case, the first hitherto recorded, the re¬ 
ducing substance was found to be wholly glycuronic acid; tho man 
in whom this 0(*currod is in perfect health, and no symptoms of 
diabetes arc present. If this state of things be shown to occoi* in 
other eases, tho question becomes important in relation to life 
assurance. 

In animals, the appearance of glycuronic acid in the urine is 
readily produced by the administration of certain drugs, camphor, 
phenol, &c. 

In the present research, the following experiments w'ore made:— 
The urine secreted after drugging with morpliine contains, not sugar, 
but gly<*uronic acid; after the administration of chlorolorm, glycuronic 
a(‘id, not sugar, is present. This confirms a previous investigation 
of M<»yer, Tho so-eallod glycosuria of cm are poisoning does not 
do[)<*ml on the presence ot sugar; there is no fermentation with 
yeast. The quantities of urine obtainable under these circamstanees 
are, however, so small that it was not possible to s<q)arato out glyc- 
iirouie aciil. The administration of other does not cause the aj)pt*4ir- 
ance of anyredneing sulisianco in tho nrino. After section of the 
renal nerves, a pain lytic secretion occurs; this contains a reducing 
subsianco, wbicU was foniul to bo glycmrouic acid. W*. I). IX, 

Nitrogenotts Oonstitueiits of Dog^s Urine- By h, BmoruTutD 
Archiv^ 44, 5J2—5135).—This mvostigatiou was carried out 
by tho mi‘thoil8 used by liohland (Abstr., 1889, 586), and by Pflugor 
and Bleibtrou (this voL, p. 808), The results when the animal was 
fed on a moat diet are compared with those obtained when a mixed 
diet was used; they are given in the following table (p. 280); the 
numbers ai'o percentages. 

Tho urea thus inorcasos in proportion when the diet is chiefly albu¬ 
minous, and diminishes on a mixed diet. It is also seen that in 
filtrate 11, that is, in the urine after tho sopamtion of ** extractives ** 
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Total 

nitrogen 

(Kjeldabl). 

Mtrogen 
in urea, j 

Nitrogen 
not in 
urea. 
Total N 
» 100. 

Nitrogen 
in filtrate 
n after 
subtract¬ 
ing am¬ 
monia. 

Nitrogen in filtrate 
11 which is not 
present in the 
form of urea or 
ammonia. Total 
N in filtrate = 
100. 

Meat 


5-153 

4-59 

10-96 

4-682 

1-96 

diet 

U. 

5-14 

4-931 

4-07 

5-0686 

2-6 

Mixed 

r 3. 

_ 

1 0155 


1-061 

4-3 

diet 

14. 

0-721 

0-61638 

14-5 

0-6841 

9-9 


by means of phospbotangstic add, there is, in addition to urea and 
preformed ammonia, a nitrogenous substance which contains about 
2 per cent, of the total nitrogen in this filtrate when the diet is albu¬ 
minous, but rises to double or quadruple the amount when the diet is 
a mixed one. W. D. H, 

Nitrogenous Constituents of Human Urine. By E. Scijultze 
{PJliiger's Archiv, 45, 401—46U).—This is a research caidod out on 
the same lines as that in the preceding abstract. The inve&Hgation 
was carried out on the human subject, its object being to compare the 
variations in the amount of urea-nitrogen with the non-urea-nitrog('U 
in relation to diet. The fullest details of analysis ai*e given; iho 
methods adopted were those of Pfliiger and Bleibtreu. The conclu¬ 
sions arrived at are as follows:— 

1. The urea-nitrogen increases in proportion to total nitrogen as 
the diet approaches a purely albuminous composition. 

2. The uric acid increases absolutely, but diminishes relatively, 
both to total niti'ogen and to the urea on a meat diet, especially if 
large quantities of alkaline water be taken and alcoholic drinks aiul 
narcotics be avoided. 

3. Probably in fever the same relation of uHc acid to total nii.i‘og(»n 
and uiea holds. 

4. The use of abundant quantities of water and withdmwal of 
alcoholic beverages in cases of gout has thus a scientific basis. 

W. I). Jl. 

Action of related Chemical Compounds on Animals. By 
W. Q-ibbs and H. A. Hake {Amer, Ghem. J"., 11, 435—448).—This 
paper contains an account of the first part of a research having for its 
object a systematic study of the relation between the chemical consti¬ 
tution of compounds and their action on the animal organism. Dogs 
and frogs were experimented on, and a description is given of fhc 
action of the nitrophenols, the nitranilines, and the amido- axid nitm- 
benzoic acids on these animals when administered by the stomach or 
hypodermically. 
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The nitroplienoh cause doatli by paralysing the heart, and not by a 
respiratory action; the nervous system is niiafFectod by them, except 
that tho vagus nerves are sliglitly stimulated by the ortho- and tneta- 
eompounds, but depressed by tho para-compound. The lethal dose 
per kilo, of body weight is 0 1 gi*ain of the ortho-, about OT gram of 
tho inota-, or O’Ol gram of tho para-compound, when injected into the 
jugular vein. The nitranilines all act by stimulating the peripheral 
vagi, and so producing a very marked slowing of tho pulse. In tho 
case o£ the ortho-compound, tho lethal dose is 0‘3 gram per kilo.; 
niothflsmoglobin is produced in the blood, and the sensory side of the 
spinal coi'd is slightly afC ‘cted, but this is probably caused indirectly 
by the changes in the blood- G-i von by the stomach it produces curious 
paroxysms of sneezing. The meta-compound has but a very feeble 
elfect on the nerves, and this depends on the development of mot- 
hromoglobin in tho blood, all the symptoms being those of aniline 
])oisoning. Tho para-compound is the most poisonons, the lethal 
dose being 0*04 gram per kilo, of body weight when injected into the 
jugular vein. The araidobenzoic acids aud the nitrobeuzoic acids 
wore found to be without cEect on the animal organism. 

0. F. B. 

Is Potassium Perrocyanide Poisonous P By P. Oarlbs (/. 
Tharwu [6], 20, 48G—489).—The evidence here collected from 
various sources leads to the conclusion that this salt is not poisonous. 

J, T. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Influence of Yeast on the Bouquet of Wines. By A. Rommirr 
tSoc, Cliim, [8], 2, 297—JlOu).—Uaving previously shown that 
cultivated yeast dotorminod tho non-dovelopmont of tho colls ocenr- 
ring natumlly on the gmpo when the forinor was added to juice in 
which Iho latter exihti»d, the author foimentod tho juice of an inferior 
gnipo and of hothouse gnipos rospeciivoly with yoasi cultures ob¬ 
tained fron\ the Ohampagiio, OoliC d’Or, and Biixy districts, and found 
that in each case tho resulting wines had tho bouquet of tho wino.s 
fn)m whence tho yeasts were derived. T. G. N. 

Influence of Carbonic Anhydride on the Products of Fer¬ 
mentation. By |j, Lindbt {litilL tioG, Ohim. [3], 2, 195).—The car¬ 
bonic anhydride evolved duxring formoniatiou by moans of yeast was 
not allowed to escape, but retained in the vessels undei* pressures of 
20, 200, 430, and ()()() mm, of mei^oury respootively, without affecting 
the amount of alcohol produced or tho weight of yeast formed. 

T. G. K 

Inverting Ferment. By 0. Kbdlnkr, T. Mort, and M. Nagaoka 
{^inL physiol. Oliem.f 14, 297 - 317).—Koji is tho name of a sub- 
sianco uHod in China and Japan in the prex>aration of rice wine and 
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alcohol. It consists of the Tnycelium and spores of a fun^ns. When 
investigated, it was found to contain a powerful inverting fcrniont 
which changes cane sugar into dextrose and levulose, maltose into 
dextrose, and starch into dextrin, maltose, and dextroso; it prob¬ 
ably does not alter lactose or innlin. The invertin of yeast 
acts on cane sugar only, and the name suggested for the fennont of 
Koji is invertase. Its action is much hindei'ed by the presence of 
common salt, but it is hot wholly destroyed even by 20 per cent, of 
that salt. W. D. H. 

Nitrification of Ammonia. By T. Schloesiko (Gompt. r&nd., 109, 
883—887).—^Under normal conditions, nitrification of ammonia talcos^ 
place without any loss of free nitrogen, but when a large excess of 
ammonium salt is present, there is a very distinct loss of nitrogcMi 
in this manner. This loss is due to the formation of a small quantify 
of nitrite, owing to absence of an excess of oxygen. The nitrite 
interacts with the ammonium salt, with production of fi*eo nitrogen ; 
it also i^etards nitrification, and is itself but slowly oxidised. 

It is possible that the free nitrogen is not the result of iutoraction 
between the nitrite and the ammonium salts, but is liberated as a 
result of limited oxidation of the ammonia; this point, however, can 
only be determined by further experiment. C. H. B. 

FermentatLon of Manure in Absence of Oxygen. By T. 
SCHLOESIKG (CompL rend., 109, 835—840).—When fresh manure 
from cows is kept at 42® to 52® in an atmosphere of carbonic axdiy- 
dride, it undergoes fermentation with evolution of hydrogen, meiluiuo, 
and carbonic anhydride, but no free niteogen is evolved. H[ydr()g(m 
is only liberated in the early stages of the change, and disappotu*8 
from the gases as feimentation pi*ogresses. The ratio of methane 1o 
carbonic anhydride approaches unity only towards tho end of the 
pi-ocess, and varies irregularly throughout the fermentation. 

No nitrogen is evolved at any stage, but the quantity of ammonia 
present increases. The quantity of oxygon and liydrogon in th(» 
evolved gases is greater than the quantity lost by tlio nuimm^, and it 
is evident that the watei* which is present plays an iiciivo pai't in 
the fermentation, the oxygen combining with caibon to form (•arl»oni<* 
anhydride, whilst the hydrogen is convoi*tod into metbauo. 

a. Ji. 

Formation of Cane Sugar in Etiolated Plant Shoots. By 
B. Schulze (JJhem. Oentr., 1889, ii, 6t)4—0i)5; fi*om Ihtd. ImU 
(resell., 7,280—281).—The etiolated shoots of Lupinus lufetts were 
examined, by means of the method described by the author (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 624), for cane sugar, of which 30 grams (crystal lisisl) 
was obtained from 800 grams of air-dry shoots, besides a considcu*- 
able amount which must have been lost in tho separation and puriii- 
cation. Before germination, not the least trace of sugar was 
detectable in the lupins. As is ali*eady known, starch is also form<'<l 
during the process of germination of this seed in tim absence of liglit, 
the other nitrogen-free substance which is present in the Heeds as 
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roaervo matoml disappearing as the formation of sugar and starch 
proceeds. J. W. L. 

Living Vegetable Protoplasm. By T. Bokorny (PJli'Kjer^s 
Amhbv, 45, 1D9—219).—The diilicnlty of applying cliemical reagents 
to living atraotures in many casea consists in the fact that the reagent 
desti*oys the life of the material under investigation. Weak solu¬ 
tions of alkalis have not, however, this objection; they pi'oduce 
changes in the cells, hut these ai‘e considered to be vital changes, 
that is, evidence of the living activity, and not of the death of the 
protoplasin. 

These changes may be gronj)od together under the general term 
“aggregation.** This terra wiis fii‘st used by Darw^in bo express the 
change that occurs in the tentacles of JDrosem oh the application of 
weak solutions of ammonium carbonate; this consists in the collec¬ 
tion of the protoplasm into separate paiiiicles. The term has since 
boon extended to somewhat similar pluonomena in other plants; De 
Vries (Dutarb. Zeit., 188G, 1), however, limits it to the contraction of 
the vacuole wall, and does not speak of the formation of proteid 
granules in the vacuole contents as aggregation. Pfeffer distinguisbes 
betwoen an outer and iiinor cell-membrane, tlu‘ foimer lining the cell 
wall pi*oper, the latter surrounding the vacuole fluid, and betvvoecm 
Iho two is what he towns gi*anule-plasni (Kornor-plasimi), but which 
does not necessarily always contain granules. 

In the present I'csearoh, a large number of careful microscopic 
obsoiwations are recorded. The plants, tlie cells of which were ex¬ 
amined wore Sptrogym, Jlrosara^ TuUpa, Otogus, Cotyledon corcinea, 
&e. The weak alkalis chiefly used wore ammonia (1 : 5000) and 
cnlToine (I : 1000). Weak potassium hydroxide, various amines, 
totretliylamiuoiiium hydroxide, tolnylenediamino, quinine, abiupine, 
<&o., were also used in some expei'imeuts. 

*rhe following cases of aggregation could ho distinguished:— 
fl.) The wliolo protoplasm contracts equally; this is somewhat 
difT(n*out from, but very similar to plasmolyNia; it is seen in crocus 
j)iipilUn, (2.) The vsicuole wall (inner cell-m(‘ml)raue of Pfefibr) 
coritriudiS aloju', or to a much gi'calcr (*xteut than the rest of the 
cyto])laHin; this is well seen in iho red epidermal cells of the pclnls 
of tulips and primulas. (3.) The “graniile-}»luHm’* colloets into 
grunules or discs; these are exceedingly miuutje from Iho lusbion of 
ammonia on Hpimjifra cells, but much larger fi'om the action of 
solution of caireliie on sections of the loaves of OoftfMon coGciHea and 
iHrlu^oeria gehidjhmi, (4.) The vacuole-lluid, that is, iho (5ell-sa]j with 
active albumin either in solution or in a gimtly swollen comiition, 
becomes pervaded with larger or sniallar gmuules; ibis is hoeu in 
J>ro8era, spiroyyra, and several other planlfl. W. 1). H. 

Vegetable Cell-raembranes. By E. Soiiulkhi, E. STimaBR, and 
W, Maxwkll (ZA phyml, Ghen^,, l4, 227—273; compaix) Abstr., 
1889, 916).—This investigation shows tliatihc4inomhx*ane of vegetable 
(‘(ills contains in addition io cellulose sevoral oblmr carbohydrales 
which tlilTor from it widely iu thohr properties. They arc all insoluble 
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ia cuprammoninm hydroxide, hut differ in certain other reactions; by 
hydrolysis, however, they all yield pentaglncoses (arabinoso, xjrlosc*, 
&e.); by warming with phloroglncinol and hydrochloric acid give a 
cherry-red colour; and by treatment with very dilate mineral aci<la 
differ from cellulose in being quickly converted into sugar; th<* 
varieties of sugar formed being galactose, mannose (seminoso), and 
pentaglucoses. The term cellulose as used by Reiss (Abstr., 1889, 
687) evidently includes these carbohydrates ; it is, however, advisable 
to restrict the word cellulose to those constituents of the cell-wall 
which are but little affected by strongly diluted mineral acids, which 
are soluble in cuprammoninm hydroxide, which further are coloured 
bine by chloride of zine and iodine, or iodine and sulphuric acid, and 
which lastly are converted by strong sulphuric acid into dextrose. 
1 be term proposed for these other carbohydrates is that of “jjara- 
palactan-like substances.” It appears doubtful as to whether celhi- 
h se is a single substance, but this was not specially investigated. 

The paragalactan-like constituents of the cell-wall appe^ar to bo 
of some physiological importance; they seem to be more soluble 
than cellulose, and enter into solution daring germination, function¬ 
ing as a reseive material befoi*e that process commences. It is very 
donbtfnl if true cellulose acts in this way. 

The nurritive value of these substances in the animal economy 
appears, like that of cellnlose, to be small, as they are wot digeslibJe 
by the various digestive juices. On oxidation with nitric acid, they 
yield mucio acid. From- the point of view of analyses ot starch in 
vegetable substances, these paragalactan-like materials ai*e of sonic 
importance, as they, like starch, pass into solution on treatment with 
dilute mineral acids. W, D. H. 

Non-Nitrogenons Reserve 'Substance of the Seeds of 
Lupinus luteus. By B. Ij^chitlzb and B. Steiger (Landv). 

36, »391—4*78).—The ethereal extra,ct of the seeds of Liqnum 
Intern contained:—GHycerides, fatty acids, and wax 5‘99, cholostei'in 
0-15,and lecithin 0*17 percent, in the drymattei* of the seed (fi*eod from 
the shells). A fnrth«»r amount of lecithin can be extracted from the 
seed by alcohol, making a total of 2T0 per oont, (in dry seed), Afler 
being Allowed to germinate for 14 days, 78*7 parts of (117 
remained and yielded an ethereal extract containing:—Glyeeridos, Ac., 
1*60 part, cholesfeiin 0*25 part, and only a trace of lecithin. The 
amount of lecithin extracted by alcohol was 0*44 part. 

i8-Galactan (Steiger. Abstr., 1886, COS) is a white, amor|)hoiis 
powder, consisting of micro'-copio globules. The aqueous solution is 
not coloured by iodine, and only reduces Pehling’s solution wh<m it 
has been lieate(l with an acid. New determinations of rotatory power 
gave the mf^an :—[«]d = + 148*6°. When /i-galactan (100 parts) 
is heated w'ith nitric acid, mncic acid (41*16 pairis) is formed. TUo 
acetyl-derivative is a white powder melting at lOI—102°. Tho 
amonnf of ^-galacfein contained in the dry seeds (without sholla) 
was dt‘termmed indirectly (1) as glucose, (2) as mucic acid. Tho 
first m<*thod ga\e in different samples:—(a) I()*20, (6) 10*02,(c) 9*48, 
>nd (rfl 6*3t> per cent.; the second method gave in sample (a) 8*5 
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and in (e) 7*C5 per cent. With regard to the first method, it is 
shown that the seeds contain no caiie-sugai* which wonld aJIoot the 
results. 

Paiugalactan (paragalactin, Abstract, 1887, 460), OeHioOg (?), 
could not bo obiained fi‘oo from cellulose. It dissolves partly in 
water when heated undoi* a pressure of or 2 atmospheres; the 
filtered solution, when heated with hydrochloric acid, reduces 
Pehling’s solution, and the residue obtained by evaporating the 
solution yields mueio acid when oxidised by nitric acid. It is not 
soluble in diastase solution. When heated with phloroglucinol and 
hydrochloric acid, a cheriy colour is produced. 5 per cent, aqueous 
potash dissolves it pai*tly; a salt seems to be formed. 

Paragalactan is contained not only in the cotyledons, but also in the 
seed-shell. A carbohydrate probably identical with paragalactan 
was found in the seeds of Soja liUjjida^ Fisurn, sativum^ and Faha 
vulgaris. 

When lupin seeds are allowed to germinate in the dark for six 
days, all the )8-galactan is used up, whilst a great 2)ai*t of the para- 
g.ilactan dissolves; glucose (not galactose), cane-sugar, and cellulose 
are formed. IST. H. M. 

Garrotene in Leaves. By Arnaud (Comjpf, m/cZ., 109, 911— 
914),—Tlio proportion of carrotono in leaves varies with the species 
of the plant, but oscillates between 0*1 and 0*2 per cent, of the dLried 
leaf. It vaiies with the age of the plant, is at a maximum during 
inflorescence, and then gi*adually diminishes, but never entirely dis¬ 
appears. Its quantity is affected by light, and, like chlorophyll, it 
tends to disappear in the dark. 

Garrotene can absorb 24 per cent, of its weight of oxygen, but 
remains unaltered in the living leaf, and very probably undergoes 
alternate oxidation and reduction in such a manner that its quantity 
remains almost constant for short intervals of time. It is highly 
2)robable that eiUToteno is of very great physiological importance.^ 

Mussoenda Coffee. By W. R. Diinman (Fharm, J, Trans, [8], 
20, 881).--It has been assorted by Lapoyrere, that the seeds of a 
plant which he considerH to bo a new species of Mussamda^ and calls 
Mmstxmda horhonica, may bo employed as a substitute for coffee. 
The ])lant glows in tbo island of Reunion, and its .scckIs are said to 
contain 0*8—0*6 per cent, of cjjffeine. An examination of the plant 
at Kew showed that it is not a Mnsswnda, but Owrluura oaginafa^ 
whi<*h belongs to tho natural order Loganitiem*, The author found 
that the seeds contained neither caffeine nor theobromine; strychnine 
and bmoino were also absent, and the only alkaloid that could b^^ 
detected was a tx*aco of choline. W. R. D. 

Wine Statistics of Germany. {Zeit, anal, Chm,,, 28, 825— 
580).—The analyses of wines and musts hero given, iu coutinuatiion 
of those published iu Zeit, mat, 27, 729, et seg,^ include 

numei'ons brands from tho wine districts of Rhein-llesse, Rhoingan, 
Rhino Palatinate, Baden, WUrtenihorg, Lower Franconia, Alsiuse, 
urul Lormiiio, imd of viniages from 1884 to 1888^ M, J. 
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Sxperiments on Snsilage conducted at Crawley Mill 
Farm, Woburn, 1884-87. By J. A. Voblcker Buy. Agr, 

ISoc. [2], 22, 483—513, and 23, 403—417).—The object of the expe¬ 
riments was to determine the relative feeding values of silage as com¬ 
pared with roots and hay-chaff. The method employed was to feed four 
bullocks with weighed amounts of hay-chaff and swedes, and four more 
with an amount of silage containing the same quantities of dry 
matter, woody-fibre, and nitrogen as the hay-chaff and swedes con¬ 
tained ; all the animals had, besides, weighed amounts of decorticated 
cotton-cake and maize-meal. In the first year’s experiments, grass 
silage of inferior quality and clover silage which was ot thomughly 
good qnality were employed. In both cases a much greater increase 
was obtained with roots and hay-chaff than with silage. 

In the second year the following series of experiments were made :— 
(1) sour silage against roots and hay-chaff; (2) sweet silage against 
roots and hay-chaff; (3) oat silage against roots and straw-ohafl; 
(4) oat silage against hay. This time the gi*ass employed was of 
veiy fair qnality. The bullocks fattened well on both sour and sweet 
grass silage of good quality, but still not so well as with roots and 
hay-chaff; whilst oat silage proved, in this instance, to be superior 
to either straw-chaff with roots or to hay. It was found that the oat 
silage when well made keeps perfectly for at least two years. The 
following table shows the percentage of nitiugen, albnmiuoitl 
nitrogen, and non-albuminoid nitrogen in the silage;— 



Infiesli. 

In dry. 

Albmninoid 

mSTOgen. 

Non-aUiimii- 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Allmxniroid 

nitrogen. 

Non-albumi- 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitiugen. 

Sweet tolage (grass).. 

0-45 

0*22 

0-67 

1*27 

0*62 

1*»9 

Soar silage (grass... 

0*2b 

0-24 

0-51 

1*03 

0*H5 

i*HH 

Oat silage... 

O’lo 

o-is 

0*30 

0*01 

0*01 

l‘W 

Hay......... 

1*47 

0-37 

1*74 

1*3» 

0*43 

2*01 


The object of the third year’s experiments was to deionnino thi» 
value of grass made into hay as against that of the same gi^ass coti- 
verted into silage. The grass employed was of very fair quality, afi<l 
the silage was extremely good and well made. 

The percentage of nitrogen, albuminoid nitrogen, and non-allm- 
minoid nitrogen in the grass, and in the hay and silago prepared 
from it, was as follows:— 



In fresh. 

In dry. 

Albuminoid 
nitrogen. | 

Non’Slbnmi- 
noid nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

Non-albiuni- 
noid nitrogen. 

Totol 

nitrogen. 

Ora«s. 

0*34 

0-08 

0-42 

1*29 


■ml 

Kay. 

1*16 

0-19 

1 *33 

1*41 


1*HI 

Silsge (soar)............ 

0-24 

0-27 

0*61 

0*87 


I *86 
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100 parts of grass gtivo:—Good silage 87*15 parts, inferior and 
monldy hilage 4*5() parts, loss bj feiinoiiiatioii, &c., 7 20 parts. The 
produce in hiiy was:—good hay 29*77 parts, inCoiior hay 2*61 paints, 
water and loss 67*02 parts. 

The experiments show that the silage fram 28,095 lbs. of grass (the 
produce of 2*4 acres) and the luxy from o4,ii42 lbs. of grass (the 
produce of 2 8 acres) gave equal lecMliug i*esnlts. 

The results of similar experiments made at Wilmington, near 
Shx*owsbury, showed a slightly larger gain with silage than with 
hay prepared from tlie same grass. N. H. M. 

Ammonia and the Nutrition of Plants. By A. Muntz 
(J. Fharm. [5], 20, 489—492).—Kxpei‘iments wore made to ascer¬ 
tain whethei* salts of ammonia could be utilised by the roots of plants 
without first being converted into nitrate. Seeds of bean, horse-bean, 
maize, barley, and hemp were fi*ced fi‘om nitrification germs, and 
sown in soil freed from nitrates and germs, and placed in glazed 
boxes sufjplied with stenlised air. Ammonia in the form of snlpliate 
was sup])liod. A similar set of pots was prepared containing germs 
of the nitric ferment. The sterilised soil contained no nitrates either 
at the beginning or end of the experiment j the non-sterilisod soil 
contained no nitrates at beginning, but yielded 91*2 and 420*0 milli¬ 
grams per kilo, at the end of the trial. In the sterilised pots, the 
plants grew well, and assimilated all the nitrogen required from the 
ammonium salt, showiug that nitrifioation is not essential. 

J. T. 

Effect of Hanuring with Ammonium Sulphate and with 
Sodium Nitrate. By M. Manbckeb {Bied. 18, 724—729).— 

In order to determine the effect of calcium carbonate on the mannrial 
action of ammonium sulphate, six plots of land, supplied with phos¬ 
phoric acid, or kainito, racoived the following:—(a) Nothing; 
(c) ammonium sulphate (87 to 180 lbs. per acre) ; (e) twice the 
amount of ammonium sulphate supplied io c. fc, d, and/ wei*o treated 
in the same way as a, c, and e respectively, except that calcium oai*- 
honato (lf5*G cwt. per aci*e) was added. The crops grown were : 
oats, barley, wintcu* wbc‘at, beetroot, mangel-wurzel, and potatoes. 
The plots with the larger amounts of nitrogen gave much more 
produce than the others, and the addition of caleiuni carbonate was 
ixsneficial in every cabo, with the exception of the beetroot, which had 
no amrmmia. 

Experiments were also made on the comparative manurial values of 
ammoninm sulphate and sodium nitrate on barley, oats, potatoes, and 
beetroot. When smaller amounts of the two manures were used, the 
same increase of crop was obtained in all cases. The same holds 
good for corn crops when greater amounts of the mmiures were 
applied; wliilbt in the case of the root crops, a heavy manuring with 
sodium nitrate wjis Ibund to bo superior to an equal amount of nitro¬ 
gen in the foi'm of ammonia. N. H. M. 

Amount of Mineral Matter and tbe Manurial Value of the 
Cupules of the Beech from Different Soils. By Hobnbnbueu 
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(Landw, Yersuchs-Stai,^ 36, 329—335).—The beech cupnles which 
were examined were from trees grown on two different soils, 
the Bnntsandstein and the Mnschelkalk. The cupnles from I ho 
!^Enschelkalk are generally the larger and stronger, 1000 containing 
014*4 grams of dry substance, w^hilst lOOU cnpules from tho Bunt- 
sandstein yield only 500*5 gwims of dry matter. The following arc 
the analytical results:— 

Pure ash Nitrogen 

p. c. in diy. p. c. in diy. 

I. Cupnles from Bnntsandstein.... 2*5f^2 0*330 

II. „ „ Mnschelkalk .... 1*825 0*379 

The pure ash contains, per cent.:— 

KjO. NajO. CaO. MgO. FeoOj. Mn304. PoOs. SO^. SiOo. 

L 32*09 2 26 8*44 3*38 7*84 3*22 5 05 1*63 34*42 

II. 38*87 1*83 29*04 3 59 4*44 1*21 7*29 4*56 10*21 


The mannrial value of the cupnles difEers very little for the two 
kinds, and is relatively small, owing to the low percentage of nitro¬ 
gen. 

The following analyses show the percentage composition of tho diy 
matter of (1) the shells; (2) the seeds; and (3) tho whole beech-nuts 
from ti-ees grown in the Bnntsandstein. 1000 of the beech-nuts con- 
tained 159*86 grams of dry matter, 105*82 grams of which belonged 
to the seeds, and 54*04 grains to the shells. 


Pure ash. Nitrogen. 

1. Shells . 1-5160 0*4930 

2. Seeds. 3*9900 3*9400 

3. Whole beech-nuts..... 3*1536 2*7747 


The pure ash contained, per cent.:— 


KgO. Na^O. CaO. 

1. 2*744 0-462 6*949 

2. 14-697 0*243 4*301 

3. 10*590 0*317 5-196 


MgO, FeA* MnsO,. ?A- SO3. SiOj,. 

1-092 0-344 1-475 0*572 0*467 0*865 

4*180 0-320 1-824 11-291 2-221 0*159 

3-136 0-328 1-706 7*668 1*628 0*397 

N. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Bottle for Wadiing and Absorbing Gases. By F. A. KoimwNz 
\Zevt, anal. Chem., 28 , 608}.—The gas babbles passing throogb the 
liquid are eanglitby a seiies of glass bells, each of which has a short, 
sta^ht tube throngh it to cany off the unabsorbed gas as soon as tho 
1^11 becomes full, and these tnbes are alternately on opposite sides of 
the bells, so as to i*etaxd the exit of the gas as much as possible. 

M. J. S. 
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Detection of Free Chlorine in Hydrochloric Acid. By 
KuPPFKRSOirLMfiGKR {Bulh Boc, Gldnu [8], 2,184—lUG).—Pure con- 
centraled hydrocliloric acid diluted with, one-fourth itb volume of 
water does not attack granulated copper until heated at 200'*, hut 
blight traces of chlorine delomiine Ihe solution of the metal in the 
cold, with consequent coloration of tho acid. 

Although pure hydioehlonc acid has no action on phosphorus, in 
tho presence of free chlorine an action obttiins, and the solution pro¬ 
duced gives a coloration and precipitate with ammonium molybdate. 

T. G. N. 

Action of Snlphuric Acid on the Haloid Salts of the Alkalis 
in Presence of some Metallic Salts. By D. VnAH {Ghem. Oentr,^ 
1889, ii, 898—899 ; froni L^Orosi, 12, 225—220).—Although concen¬ 
trated bulphurio acid liberates the halogen acids from their alkaline 
baits when salts of the heavy mcftals are absent, this docs not always 
tako place if certain of the latter aro present. If, for instance, sul- 
])hui'ic acid is added to a chlonde in presence of an excess of cupric 
suljdiate, anhydrous cupric chloride is precipitated. 

The study of several reactions of this nature has led the author 
to recommend them as a means of distinguishing between chlorides, 
bromides, and iodides of tho alkalis. If a little of a solution con¬ 
taining a chloride or bromide is evaporated to dryness, and one or two 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid containing cupric sulphate in 
solution added, a yellow coloration is indicative of the p*esence of a 
chloride, whereas bromides cause a deep violet coloration; both 
colours are discharged on adding water. In the case of an 
iodide, iodine is liberated, and if cupric sulphate is present, tho mix¬ 
ture becomes black, and cuprous iodide is foiined, which remains 
as a white ])rccipitate on adding water. Tho liberated iodine may 
ho separated by shaking with chlomform. These latter reactions 
servo to distinguish iodides from bromides. If after adding a sul- 
])hiiric acid solution of cupric sulphate to a bromide the mixture 
3H shaken with other, the latttu* becomes grass-green. Nickel 
salts alouo cause a yellow <»oloration with sulphuric acid, which is 
not allow'd in pros('n<*o of ohlori<les or biomidos, but it^didcs cause a 
brown cukfWitiou with nickel su1[>hat(' and sulphuric acid ; the sulu- 
tion coiiiiiins Ireo iodine, but no precipitate. 

lioth ferric anul ferrous salts cause a beautiful, blood-w'd coloration 
with alkaline hrouiidcs and sitmig sulphuric acid; this disuppearB on 
addition of water. 

Gold salts ])roduce a eherry-md coloration under those oircum- 
stancos, changing to yellow on jwldiiion of water. 

Cobalt salts dissolve in concentrated sulphurio acid witli a violet 
coloration, which changes to poach colour on addition of bi-oniides, 
whilst chlorides cause a passing blue coloration at the junction of ihe 
liquids, the whole becoming poach-colourcd on shaking. 

J. W. L. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Organic Compounds. By W. M. 
Burton {Amei\ GAe/w. 11, 472—474)»—A modilicaiion of Sauer’s 
method (compare this Jounial, 1878, 989). The substance to l)e 
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examined is burned in a combustion tube arranged in the manner 
recommended by Sauer, and the products of combuj»tiou are colloeted 
in excess of a standard solution of potash; the excess of poiash is 
ascertained by titration with standard sulphuric acid, the indicator 
used being tropssolin 00, which is not sensitive to carbonic aiiliy- 
dride, or to alkaline sulphites. The sulphuric acid solution contained 
0*015312 gram per 1 o.c, and the potash solution was roughly 
equivalent to this; accurate results were obtained. 

The amount of potash neutralised by the sulphurous anhydridt' 
evolved during the combustion is a measure of the sulphur in tho 
substance examined. A slightly diminished pressure is maintained in 
the tube during the experiment, and at its conclusion any gases loft 
are swept out by a current of air or oxygen. A figure of the appa¬ 
ratus is given in the paper. It is evident that this method cannot 
be used in the case of compounds containing phosphorus, arsenic, or 
any of the halogens. 0. B. 

SimttltaneoTis Estimation of Sulphur and Carbon. By L. 
Prunier {OompL rend., 109, 904—906).—The substance is mixed 
with 80 to 100 times its weight of pure crystallised potassium pei*- 
manganate, and the combustion is conducted as with cupric oxide. 
The evolved gas is passed through a solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate ; all the sulphur and carbon remain in this solution, or in the 
combustion tube. The contents of the tube arc treated with water 
and filtered through asbestos; all the sulphur passes into solution. 
Half the filtrate is heated with hydrochloric acid, and tho siilpimr 
precipitated as barium sulphate in the usual way. The rcm«in<lev 
is boiled for a long time with sulphuric acid, care being lakon 
that excess of permanganate is present, and the evolved carbonic 
anhydride is absorbed in the usual way. Any carbon in tho insoluble 
portion is oxidmed in a similar manner. The permanganate must 
be free from nitrates, chlorates, and other substaucos which would 
interfere with the estimation of the carbon. 0. il. 13. 

Titration of Small Quantities of Gases in Mixtures, lly 
P. Behrend aud H. Kast (Dingl polgt. J., 270, -The 

authors have examine*! Bnnte’s process for csthuatiug volum(»iricaIly 
small quantities of gases in mixtures by means of Bunto's gim burettt*. 
The volume of gas employed is only about 100 o.c. The method is 
applicable to the estimation of hydi‘ogen sulphide, ozone, and .sulplnir- 
oas anhydride. For the dcteimination of hydrogen sulphhle, a wdu- 
tion of iodine is u&ed which contains 1*134 grams of iodine in I Htns 
so that 1 o.c. = 0*1 o.c. of hydrogen sulphide. 100 c.e. of tho gaseous 
mixture is measured off into the burette, the romaindov of tho water 
in the measuring tube then run out to the lower mark of the saims 
aud iodine solution added gr^ually, with constant shaking, until th(‘ 
mixture assumes a yellow tint. The turbidity formed owin<»* to the 
seppation of sulphur assists in determining the end of tho reaction, 
which may be still further aided by inti-oducing a few diups oC iliiii 
starch paste, pi-eviou&ly treated with sodium hydi*ogou cwbouate, 
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into the burette. The authors have employed tliis method for the 
determination of hydrogen sulphide in a mixtni'o oL* this gas with 
coal gas, the results being clicckod gravimetrically by passing a 
weighed volume oC tlio gas through an acetic acid solution of lead 
aeetato and again weighing. The results, which arc tabulated in the 
paper, show a moan dilTeronco of 0*04 per cent, between the two 
inothods. The process has also been used in order to ascertain the 
rate of formation of hydrogen sulphide at various sttiges during the 
carbonisation of coal, the samples of gtis being taken trom the ascen¬ 
sion pipes. The coals employed were: Bohemian lignite, Saar coal, and 
Tyne Boghead Oaimcl. The results show that the first two kinds of 
coal give off the inaxiiiiunx amount of hydrogen sulphide immediately 
after the retorts have been charged, whilst in the case of the English 
coal, the maximum foiination of gas takes place 35 minutes after 
charging. 

In order to determine ozone in oxygen containing this gas, a 
measured volume (90 or 100 c.c.) is treated in the gas burette with 
an excess of potassium iodide solution (about 7 giums of a solution 
containing 17 grams of iodide in 100 c.c.) and dilute sulphuric acid. 
The iodine thus separated is then titmted with standard sodium 
thiosulphate, and from the quantity of iodine found that of the ozone 
is calculated. D. B. 

Action of Sulphides on Chloral and Chloroform. By PauNiisu 
(X Fhann. [5], 20, 3b6—390).—The anther deals with the reactions 
involved in Bandiimont’s proposed application of cliloral for th(‘ 
detection of alkaline sulphides and hydrosulphides. In aqueous 
solution, the monosulphide gives a brownish-red coloration or procipi- 
tato, whilst the hydrosulphido gires a white pi*ecipitate. It is neces¬ 
sary that the chloral should bo in excess, and the solution should 
remain slightly acid or at least neutral to litmus, the condition which 
obtains when the sulphide is added to excess of chloral. J. T. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Ammonium Magnesium Phos¬ 
phate. By P. Maisskn and K. Ilossi {Glmm. Oeul., 1889, ii, (511 — 
()12, from rAt/dt\ 3, 439—‘k52).—A specimen of tliis salt 

contained 5*41) per cenl.. of nitrogen as determined by Dumas* method. 
When distilhul, h<>we\er, with excess of magnasia in water, only 
4*113 1,0 ‘kriDH per emit, of nitrogen could bo obtained, or by pro- 
imeU‘<l <lihiillation up io 4*772 ]>er cent., and finally, when the distib 
latiou was proceeded with, until NossUt’s reagent showed the absence 
of ammonia in the distillate, up to 5*25 per cent, of nitrogen was found 
to pass over. If, on the other hand, the phosphate is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and the solution neutralised with magnesia, 5*382 to 
5*412 })er cauit. of nitrogen passed over with the first two-thirds of the 
li<inid, Boiissingault has drawn attention to this stability of the 
ammonium magiu'sium phosphate when boiled with excess of mag¬ 
nesia; and, sinee in the estimation of ready formed ammonia in 
manures this boeoiuos of importiinco, the author recommends that 
Hiich HubHi/an<*(^H should be first achlified with hydrochloric acid and 
then roaderod alkaline with magnesia. J . W. Ij. 
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Jodlbauer’s Modification of Bjeldahrs Method for the Esti. 
mation of Nitrogen in Nitrates. By A. Devabpa {Ohem. Zeit, 13, 
388—389).—With regard to the Jodlbauer method, it is pointed oat: 
—1. That it is veiy good for the estimation of the total nitrogen in 
manures, but for nitrate manures, even when all preesautions aro taken, 
it cannot compare with the author’s evaporation method as regards 
accuracy and simplicity; 2. That the use of a mixture of sulphuric 
acid, phenol, and phosphoric acid instead of phenol and sulphuric acid, 
is not altogether an advantage; 3. That with 0*5 gr^ of a nitrate 
the results are no better with than without cooling, but in^ the 
presence of much organic matter, cooling is advisable during nitia- 
tion; 4. That by adding sulphuric acid at the same time as the 
phenol-sulphuric acid rather lower results are obtained than by 
adding the sulphuric acid subsequent to the nitration with phenol- 
sulphuric acid. Ih A. L. 

Detection of Nitrons Acid in Saliva* By L. Ilosvay dk 
N. Ilosva {Bull 8oc, Ghim, [3], 2; 383-391).—See this vol. p. 278. 

Quantity of Nitric Oxide produced in the Combustion of 
Nitrogenous Organic Compounds with Copper Oxide. By 
F. Klinubmann {Ber,^ 22, 3064—3069).—The author has made a 
large number of experiments with the object of ascertaining the 
quantity of nitric oxide which’ is produced in the combustiou of 
nitrogenous organic compounds with copper oxide. 

Frankland and Armstrong’s method for determining nitrogou 
(and nitric oxide) was employed (compare this Journal, 181)8,109), 

The results, which are given in tables, show that tho quantily of 
nitric oxide produced is independent of the relative quantity of 
nitrogen in the compound; hydraaine-derivatives, for exainplo, 
although containing a large proportion of nitrogen give little or no 
(genei-ally 0 to 1*0 per cent.) nitric oxide, whilst azinos and glyox- 
alines, in spite of the small proportion of nitrogen which they contain, 
yield very considerable quantities (geneially 5 to 10 per cent.) of 
nitric oxide. Niti’o-compounds give very variable (frotu 0 to S per 
cent.) quantities of nitric oxide; picric acid yields G per cent. 

F. H. K. 

Estimation of Phosphorio Acid in Slags. Formation of 
Tetrahydrated Ferric Phosphate, By G. Abtu (Bu/l 8oc, Uhim. 
[3], 2, 324—327).—In eliminating by means of nitric acid i.ho 
I’esidual hydrochloric acid from slag, which had been b'caied witli 
the latter reagent to remove silica, a probable source of error is 
described by the author, insomuch as a tetrahydrated ferric phosphate, 
Fei 8 (P 04)3 + 4 H. 2 O, is precipitated as a yellow, giauulai* powder. This 
differs from the normal ferric phosphate resulting ivom tho precipita¬ 
tion of a feme salt by disodium phosphate in not suffering dehydm- 
tion at 110®. ^ It may be artificially produced by evaporating a 
solution of ferric chloride (4 mols.) and disodium phosphate (I mol.) 
with an excess of nitric acid; as the solution becomes syrupy, an 
abundant separation of this phosphate occurs, T. 0. jCf, 
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Analysis of Natural Phospliates. By H. Larne {Bull, Sac. 
Chm, [3], 2, 313—824).—The author states that all natural phos- 
phaios contain calcium flnorophoRphatc, Cafc\ 0 a 3 PO 4 , and describes 
at length his method for estimating all the constituents of these 
minerals, T. G. N. 

Estimation of Hypophosphites. Bv F. Moenk {Ohem. Gentr., 
1889, ii, 653; from Amer. J. Bharm,, 61, 326).—The solution of 
sodium hypophosphiie is oxidised with bromine (4 mols. of liydrogen 
bromide being formed by the oxidation of each molecule of hypo- 
phosphite). The solution is boiled to expel the excess of hroniirie, 
and excess of calcium chloride is added, each molecule of sodium 
dihydrogen phosphate liberating two molecules of hydrogen chloride. 
The solution is finally titrated with alkali, phenolphihalcm being 
used as indicator; each molocnlo of hypophosphite being equivalent 
to 6 mols. of potassium hydroxide. It is to be noted that the author 
does not take into account the loss of hydrogen bromide which 
would occur when boiling off the bromine. J. W. L. 

Detection and Estimation of Alkaline Hydroxides in Pre¬ 
sence of Alkaline Carbonates. By L. Dobbin (/. Soc, Ohem. hid.^ 
7, 829—830).—This method is based on the fact that a solution of 
potassium mercuric iodide mixed with even a large quantity of a 
solution of potassiium or sodium carbonate remains quite colourless 
on the addition of ammonium chloride, whilst an abundant brown 
precipitate is produced on the addition to ibis mixture of a few drops 
of alkaline hydx*oxide solniion. For use as a qualitative test for alka¬ 
line hydinxide, a veiy delicate reagent is prepared in a short time by 
taking a small quantity of a solution of mercuric chloride, adding 
l)oi.a8sium iodide until tho red precipitate just i*edisHolves, and then 
adding a drop of ammonium chloride solution; whilst for quantita¬ 
tive estimation a slandard ammonium chloride and double iodide solu¬ 
tion is (Unalloyed, tlio alkali to be estimated being used in a sufficienlly 
dilute solution to produce a yellow col mat ion only, the intensity of 
whi<‘h is thou compared in narrow, flat-bottomed tubes (smaller than 
tboso usually oinployod for perfonning Nessler’s test) with a standard 
solution of Hodinin hydroxide, in like manner to the inodo of estimating 
ammonia in dilute solution by means of Nesslcr’s reagent. Tho method 
is inapplieahlo to soliitions eontainiug snlpiud(‘S, as tho darkening 
due to tho formation of mei'curio sulphide interferos with tho yellow 
coloration. D. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sodium Carbonate and Hydroxide 
in Oommorcial Caustic Soda. By II. Goebel (Ohom. 13, 
696).—The following method has given good results:—Tho quantity 
of ueitl r(‘quir(‘d for mudvalisation is ascertainod by a preliminary 
exp<‘rinumti, and a quantity of standardised hydroehloiio acid less 
than this is plaetMl in a flask along with some pUonol])hihaloin, 
th(j d<*«irc<l quantity of the solniion of tho soda under examination is 
dropped in, tho whole diluted, and titrated cold until colourless. 
Boirricr bltio is thou added, and the titration in tho cold continued 
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until the liquid is dark bine. The first titration gives tlie smoiint of 
hydroxide; the second, half the quantity of carbonate prea^nt^ 

Estimation of Zinc in Manganiferous Flue Deposits. By 
E. Jevsch {Cliem, Zeit., 13, 465, 726—727).—The cnstoniary method 
of estimating zinc in fine deposits is to dissolve in hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acsid, oxidise with potassium chlorate or nitric acid, i*emovo Iho 
excess of oxidising agent, and titi-ate the zinc by SchafTner’s method 
with sodium sulphide in the ammoniacal solution, from which the 
iron and alumina have been removed. If previous to oxidation the 
acid solution is evaporated to a S 3 'rup, mixed with dilute acid, pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonia, and oxidised by two or three hours con¬ 
tact with hydrogen peroxide, then not only is the excess of hydrogen 
peroxide much more readily got rid of than the chloride, &o., hut 
also all the manganese, as well as thoiron and alumina, is precipitated 
from solution, llie anthor shows by numerous comparative ox])eri- 
ments and analyses that in the other method the manganese was hold 
in solution, and although it Was giudually deposited, yet even afU‘r 
168 hours, only 70 per cent, of it had separated, and in all the various 
analyses the missing manganese was found in the precipitate pro¬ 
duced in the titration of the zinc, making the results too high. 

D. A. L. 

Use of Double Pyrophosphates in the Electrolytic Estima¬ 
tion and Separation of Metals. By A. Bband (Ze^t anal Ohm,, 
28, 581—605).—^!Most of the metals, when their solutions are mixed 
with an excess of sodium or ammonium pyrophosphate, form soluhlo 
double pyrophospbates, and the solutions of these are not precipi¬ 
tated by ammonia or ammonium carbonate. The ammoniacal iicpiiclH 
so obtained are peculiarly suitable for electro-deposithm. Nickel, 
cobalt, iron, and zinc are very satisfactorily deposited from solutions 
of the double pyrophosphates mixed with ammonium carbonate. 
Cadmium requires tbe presence of an abundant excess of auinionia. 
Metals whidi form peroxides bohaye difFereutly. Manganese is (h‘- 
posited by a feeble current fi»om a solution of mangaiKWi sodium 
pyrophosphate as peiuxide, adhering finnly to the anode. It may bo 
washed with distilled water (not with alcohol), ignited over tin* blow¬ 
pipe, and weighed as manganoso-maiiganic oxide. Copper is best 
precipitated from a solution of tho pyroT)hosphato in excess of sodium 
pyrophosphate, but this method presents no advauiages over tlm us<' 
of an acid solution. For silver, the pyrophosphate solution acidilied 
with nitric acid may be used, but it is in no way preferable to iho 
cyanide solution. *l'he mercuric double salt dissolved in amniouia or 
ammonium carbonate yields good results; mercurous salts must first 
be oxidised. Tin cannot be satisfactorily estimated by the electro¬ 
lysis of the donble pyrophosphates. Stannous solutions are easily 
reduced, but part of the salt oxidises at the anode, and tho stanaiic 
salt produced requires a very strong current for its elect I’olysis; 
even then the results are low. Chromic salts arc converted into 
chromic acid when electrolysed. If nickel or cobalt is jiroscnt to¬ 
gether with the chromium, it is completely precipitated; should, 
however, the solution contain chromic acid at the outset, neitlier 
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■ni(*kel noi* cobalt can be thrown down. Iron also is reduced at 
lii‘^t, but when chromic acid begins io appear the i*eduction ceases, 
and a reddish-yellow precipitate containing iron and pyropliosphonc 
acid appears at the cathode. 

Lead and thallium cannot bo precipitated from alkaline solntions 
without the formation of peroxide on the anode. In acid solutions 
this does not occur, but the i*apid oxidation of the metal prevents an 
exact estimation. Bismuth is best thrown down from a solution con¬ 
taining ammonium oxalate. The acid bismuth solntion is mixed with 
four or jfive times as ranch sodium pyrophosphate as is necessaiy for 
tho formation of the double salt, then ammonium caibonato is added 
just to alkaline reaction, and then 3 to 5 grams of ammonium oxalate. 
Traces of pei*oxido are deposited on the anode. They arc removed hy 
adding a little oxalic acid towards tlio end of the operation. Anti¬ 
mony, although quantitatively deposited from a pyropliosphato solu¬ 
tion mixed with ammonium carbonate, does not adhere firmly to 
the catJi ode. 

Manganese may he separated from nickel, cadmium, zinc, and 
mercury by electrolysing a solution of the double salt mixed with 
15 per cent, of oonconti*ated ammonia. The manganese is deposited 
as peroxide on the anode, whilst the other met^ils adhere to tho 
cathoclo. Jf iroA or cobalt is present, a basic salt is deposited with 
the manganese. Manganese can be sopai'ated from metals which can 
ho deposited fiHjm an acid solution, such as copper, cadmium, and 
mercury, hy electrolysing such a solution confaining pyi‘ophoRphorio 
acid, when the mangaueso remains dissolved as maiigjmio pyrophos¬ 
phate, and can mibsequeiitly be thrown down fi’om Iho washings after 
concentration, reduction with oxalic acid, and addition of ammonia, 
^riio separation of manganese from iron aAd cobalt may be effected 
after the addition of ammonium oxalate to the pyrophosphate solution, 
as under these circumstances no manganese is thrown down as long as 
any ammonium oxalate remains undecomposed. Cadmium can bo 
separated fi*om zinc, iron, nickel, and cobalt by electrolysing a solu¬ 
tion acidified with siilpliuric aK5id. 1£ manganese also is 7 )reseni, 
sodiinti pyrophosphate must bo added before throwing down fhe 
cadmium. M. J. S. 

Separation of Copper from Cadmium. By J. H. Kas'ilk 
(Amet\ OhiHh^ ♦/., 11, 503 —504),—It is proposed to proeipilaio the 
(*op 2 )ov with mefallic iron, tho author preferring this to tho method 
<*ott)mou1y used in qualitative analy.sis, which ho thinks sliould bo 
avoided by young students, as it involves tho use of potassium 
cyatiido. The tillrato from bismuth, if seen by its blue colour to 
coutiim co})per, is acidified with nitric acid and evaporated to dryness. 
T'‘he residue is ignited until the nitrates 01*0 decomposed, and when 
cool timtod with a few dro^is of hydrochloric acid; the solution is 
diluted and tiltomd into a test-tube, iron wire is added, and the whohj 
heated at 80® in a watei*-bath. Tho copper is precipitated as a red 
deposit on tho iron, and cadmium, if present, may bo detected in the 
colourJostt solution by tho yellow precipitate which it gives with 
hydj.*ogon salphido. C. JB’. B. 
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Analysis of Organic Substances containing Copper. By 
J. Walker (Ber., 22, 3246—32i7).—The analysis of copper^ salts of 
jS-diketoncs and other snbsi'ances containing the srronp * 00 *OEi 4 *' 00 ', 
is attended with some difficulty, as they are slightly volatile, and if 
treated with nitric acid frequently explode. The author obtains good 
results by placing a weighed quantity of the salt in a Rose’s crucible, 
and subjecting it to the action of a current of hydrogen sulphide in 
the cold. After 15—^20 minutes, the crucible is heated to drive off 
the liberated ketone or its decomposition-products, the current of hy¬ 
drogen sulphide is then stopped, and hydrogen passed over the hcat< d 
cupric sulphide until it is converted into cupi'ous sulphide, in which 
form it is weighed. An estimation requires IJ hours. H, G. 0. 

Estimation of Iron by means of Potassium Permanganate 
in Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. By 0. REiNnAiiUT (Ohem. Znit., 
13, 323—325).—After some tentative experiments, the following 
method was adopted:—| to 1 gram of the finely pulverised and dry 
material is ignited until all the carbon or sulphur is expelled; it is then 
dissolved in 25—30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1*19, wanned, and 
reduced by gradually adding stannous chloride solution to slight excess. 
60 c.c. of mercuric chloride solution is added to remove tho excess of 
stannous chloride, and the whole mixed with about litres of wat(‘r 
containing 60 c.c. of a manganous sulphate solution containing free 
phosphoric and sulphnrio acids and previously reddened with p<*r- 
manganate; then the iron is titrated with permanganate until a pink 
colour appears. The standard permanganate contains 6 grams i)or 
litre, the mercuric chloride 50 grams per litre, ,and tho stannous chlo¬ 
ride is made by dissolving 30 grams of tin free from iron in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, filtering, and making up to 1 litre with moderately (liluto 
hydrochloric acid, whilst for the manganous sulphate solution a mi y- 
ture of 1000 c.c, of phosphoric acid, sp. gi*. 1*3, mixed first with 
600 c.c. of water, and then with 400 c.c. of sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 
1*8, is poured into a solution containing 200 grams of crystalline 
manganous sulphate dissolved in a litre of water with tho addition of 
a little dilute sulphuric acid, and tho whole is made up to 3 Jilrcs. 
Special stopper an*angements for preserving tho solutions aro de¬ 
scribed. U. A, Ij. 

Macro- and Micro-chemical Iron Reactions. By S. H. 
Zaleski {Zeit, physiol, C/iow., 14, 274—282; coinpax'o Abstr., 18H6, 
1054).—Tbe impoi^tance of iron both in animal and plant life atid 
the many important questions still unsettled in rogaid to it nm 
pointed out. Before those cau be investigated, however, it is im¬ 
portant that we should have at hand reactions by which iinn can bo 
recognised in the tissues themselves. Observations on vcgotablo 
tissues are still wanting, but the reactions found most suitable for 
animal tissues and organs are those with potassium thiocyanate and 
hydrochloric acid, or with potassium ferrocyanido or ferricyanide and 
hydrochloric acid. The method adopted is the following:—A small 
piece of the tissue is allowed to remain for 24 hours in 65 per 
alcohol, and then transferred for another 24 hours to 96 per cent! 
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alcohol, to which a few di*ops of yellow ammonium sulphide has been 
added. The piece of tissue becomes greenish, not only on the 
surface, but throughout its thickness, the intensity of the colour 
varying with the amount of iron present. It is finally transferred for 
a short time to absolute alcohol coloured with ammonium sulphide in 
order to complete the process of dehydration. Sections may then be 
cut with a microtome or by the hand. The sections are first soaked in 
65 per cent, alcohol, and subsequently in a 1 per cent, solution of potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide or ferricyanide for 24 hours, or for two or three 
days in potassium thiocyanate dissolved in 96 per cent, alcohol. The 
sections are then placed in 1 to 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid in 96 per 
cent, alcohol for 24 hours, then in absolute alcohol, and finally 
mounted permanently; or the whole piece of tissue may be soaked 
in these reagents successively before the sections are made. Whole 
embryos, or even small animals, may be similarly stained in bulk. 

W. D. H. 

Estimation of Iron in Blood. By L. Laptcquis (BM, Soe, 
Ghim,^ [3], 2, 295—297).—Blood (2 grams) is warmed in a flask 
with pure sulphuric acid (3 c.c.), a few drops of nitric acid are added, 
and after slight heating the liquid is diluted with water and boiled 
for a few minutes; to the cooled liquor after dilution to 40 c.c. with 
distilled water, 10 c.c. of a20 percent, solution of ammonium thiocya¬ 
nate is added, and the amount of iron present is ascertained by means 
of Duboscq’s colorimeter. T. 6. N. 

Estimation of Nickel by Precipitation as SnlpUde. By A 
LKOfiBKlBB (Ohem. 13, 431; 449—450).—The precipitation of 
nickel as sulphide by ammonium snlpbide is not complete when the 
latter contains any polysulphides. The author now finds that by using 
2 vols. of a 10 per cent, solution of sodium sulphite to 1 vol. of 
ammonium sulphide solution and heating on a water-bath, the poly- 
sulphides disappear in a few minutes; but oven this solution only 
produces complete precipitation of nickel as sulphide when the solu¬ 
tions do not contain less than 0 1 gram of nickel to 200 o c. of water. 
The complete precipitation of tho nickel by this colourless ammonium 
sulphide may bo oiibuied even from voiy dilute solutions by adding 
amtnoninm carbonate, (ddoride, or aceiaio, &c. Ammonia prevents 
the precipitation of nickel sulphide, cither partially or entirely 
aocording to the strength of the solutions, thoniforo with certain 
concentrations, colourless solutions may bo obta>ined containing both 
a nickel salt.and ammonium sulphide. With ammoniacal solutions, 
it is theroforo advisable to boil off the greater part of tho am¬ 
monia and to noatralibo tho rest with carbonic anhydride, or the 
ammonia may bo neutralised by an acid and tho solution made alka¬ 
line by adding ammonium carbonate. For analysis, the nickel sul¬ 
phide is dissolved in aqua regia and doteiminod electrolytioally. 

The author considers the retention of nickel sulphides in solution 
is due to the formation of an ammonium thionickolate, in support of 
which view he adduces the following facts:— 

1. In the absence of oxidising infiuenoes, ammomum sulphide 
voi.. Lvni. 0 
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decolorised by mercary completely precipitates nickel sulphide from 
solutions of any dilution. 2. Pure ammonium hydrosulphide (froe 
from, ammonia) saturated with sulphur dissolves ^ nickel sulphide 
completely, probably indicating the formation of a higher sulphide of 
nickel, and although sodium sulphite prevents the solution of nickel 
sulphide, yet a solution of the latter in ammonium polysulplnde is 
not precipitated by boiling with the former, Theretoi*e when onco 
the higher sulphide has formed and combined with the ammonium 
sulphide, the sodium sulphite cannot decompose it j ammonium ihio- 
stannate behaves in a similar manner. -A., L. 

Voltunetric Sstimatioii of Cixromitini in Chrome-iron Ore. 
—^By C. Eeinhabdc (Ghem. ZeiL, 13,430).—For estimating chromium 
in chrome-iron ore volumetrically, the author, after fusing with a 
mixture of soda-lime and potassium chlorate, dissolves in watci*, adds 
hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric acid if much manganese is present, 
warms and reduces with a measured quantity of feiTOus aulphato 
(25 grams per litre) solution, and titrates back, using the permanga¬ 
nate and manganous sulphate previously recommended (this vol., 
p. 296), the end reaction being violet in this case. B. A. L. 

Analytical Examination of Water for Technical Purposes. 
By A. H. ALLBif (X JSoc. Ghem. Jnd., 7, 795-306).—The author con¬ 
tends that although Clark’s process for deteimining the hai’dnoss of 
water gives constant and fairly accurate results when applied to 
certain waters of moderate hardness, it gives misleading results when 
applied to hard water, highly magnesian water, or waters outside the 
general run of those met with in the south of England. In such casos 
the soap test must be abandoned in favour of other methods wliich 
furnish the information required more accurately, such for instjince as 
boiling down the water to a small hulk with sodium caibonato, Alter¬ 
ing and washing the precipitate, dissolving it in standard noid, and 
titrating back with standard alkali and methyl-orange. The result 
represents the total calcium and maguosium very closely, and may 
be expressed in terms of calcium carbonate. By iitmting 1 ho origi¬ 
nal water with standard acid and methyl-orange, an estimate of the 
earthy carbonates (temporary hardness) can bo obtained in a fow 
minutes. The author gives many valuable analyses of special waitu’s, 
the results of whicli fuxmish the strongest proofs of tho miiinjst- 
worthy nature of the soap test. In the remaining pari of tho paper 
the author discusses at some length the question of slating the ro- 
suits of the analysis of waters, which in his opinion should dopond 
on circumstances. For technical purposes, grains per gallon sch'TTis 
to be the most generally convenient mode of expresbion, although in 
the case of feed water’s it is often useful to add another table 
showing pounds per lOOO gallons. With regard to the method of 
recording acids and bases m combination as salts, a more regular 
and generally ^cepted practice is desirable. In tlie case of sulphatos 
the author is in favour of expressing all the calcium as OaSOj, or 
at any rate all which is in excess of i^t required to form uarbonato, 
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assuming of course tliat tlie sulphates are present in excess. The 
combined carbonic anhydride should as far as possible be expressed 
in the form of calcium carbonate. D. B. 

Estimation of Alkalis in Water. By F. Mttos; (JZeit tmal. Gliem , 
28, 628).—rough method in use consists in converting all the 
bases into sulphates and deducting from the gross weight that of 
the silica and the calcium and magnesium sulphates. The water is 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue is moistened with aioohol con¬ 
taining about three drops of concentrated sulphuric acid per cc. 
The alcohol is then set on hre and bmmt oft, when, if the quantity 
of acid added is sufficient, the residue will appear damp, and acid 
fumes will be given ofE. In the contrary case, the residue will remain 
dry and will require a repetition of the treatment with the acid 
alcohol. In this way the quantity of acid is very conveniently ad¬ 
justed. The final ignition with ammonium carbonate is performed 
as usual. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Methoxyl. By E*. Bdkbdiet and A. GafissNBR 
(Ohem, Zeii.^ 13, 872—878).—The authors descHbe and illustrate an 
apjiaratus which answers well for the estimation of methoxyl by 
Zeisers method. A distilling fiask serves for the reaction, carbonic 
anhydride being conducted to the bottom by a tube passing through 
a cork in the neck, the side tube bends upwai^ds and terminates 
in a heck, into which is fitted, by a cork, the end of an upright 
tube which continues to a series of three bulbs, one above another; 
the first (lowest), of 30 c.c. capacity, is connected with the second, 80 
to 100 c.c. capacity, by a tube projecting well into the latter, whilst a 
tube stai'ts irom the bottom ot the second and terminates in a down¬ 
ward bond about midway in the third bulb, which has the same 
capacity as the second; above those ihree bulbs there is another, hut 
much smaller bulb, and then a long tube, bent twice at inght angles, 
passing downwai’ds into the ahsorpinon a[)paiurtus consisting of a dis¬ 
tilling flask connected by its side tube, which is bent downwards for 
the purpose, with a second tlaak. Whoa in operation, the thii'O bulbs 
are surrounded by a condenser, the second and third being cl»arged 
by means of a wash-bottle with amorphous ]>ho8])hoi*as ami water; 
water at 70*’ is caused to ciiTulato in the condoiHcr, iuxd by moans 
of the bulbs tlio water and almost all the hydi*io(he acid run btnjk 
into the reaction flask, the iodine is washed out, and the meihyl 
iodide and carbonic anhydride pass on to tlio absorption apparatus. 
By a*ctaining the condenser at 89®, isopropyl iodide has hoon success¬ 
fully carried to the absorption flasks* D. A. L. 

Estimation of Glycerol. By T. Mobawski (Glmfi. 13, 
431).—^About 2 grams of glycerol is weighed into a crucible oon- 
taining from 60—60 grams of load oxide, and sufficient alcohol is 
added to permit of the mass being woll mixed; it is dned in a vacuum 
water-oven and then heated at 120—130® to constant weight. The 
vosults difiei* by 0*6—0 6 per cent, on an average, and judging from a 
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table of numbers obtained by various meausjthis method gives resulis 
agreeing fairly well with numbers obtained by combustion, &g. 

D. A. L. 

Estimatioii of Glycerol in Grade Glycerol. By J. Liiwko- 
WITSCH (OJtem, Zeit.^ 13, 659).—The author has already found the 
Benedikt-Cantor acetin method (Abstr., 1889, ?48) enectivo, and 
now gives results, confirming that view, obtained with crude glycerols 
of various origins; moreover, from these results he recommends the 
adoption of the method in all cases where a more or loss pure crude 
glycerol is obtained in course of analysis, as, for instance, in the 
glycerol estimations in fats or in wine or beer analyses. The author 
has estimated the glycerol in the fat of Sawarri nut, obtaining 
88*48 and 88*29 per cent, of pure glycerol; the method does away 
with the waiting for drying, and also the ash determinations. The 
author neither considers nor has he found the lead oxide method 
(Morawski, preceding abstract) tnistworthy for crude glycerols, at 
least in its present form. D. A. L« 

Examination of Commercial Carbolic Acid and of Disin¬ 
fectant Powders made therefrom. By R. WiiiLiAMS (J. Soc. 
Ohem. Ind,, 7, 826—828).—Most of the commercial carbolic acid 
examined by the author was found to contain little or no phenol, 
hut consist^ of cresols and still higher homologues. For the 
estimation of the water in carbolic acid, the distillation method is 
the most accurate. In the case of carbolic acid powders, the per¬ 
centage of tar acids may be determined by the following process 
devised by the author, which is said to be simple in execution, yield 
accurate results, and to be applicable to a laige number of snniph's 
at the same time:—600 grains of the sample is placed in a stoppered 
bottle, and digested for one or two hours with 3000 grains of strong 
alcohol, the mixture being shaken frequently. It is then passed 
through a double filter, after which two-thirds of the whole is ii’ans- 
ferred to a 10-oz. porcelain basin. 300 grains of a 10 })or cent, solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide is now added, and the mixture ovaporaied 
until all the alcohol has been expelled. Tho i*esiduo is transferred 
to a long, narrow tube, bolding 1000 grains, and carefully gi*adualed 
into 500 divisions. ^ 100 grajns of hydrochloric acid is added, and the 
liquid saturated with salt. After mixing well and allowing to cool 
to IS"*, the volume of tar acids is itjad off. As tho sp. gi*. of these 
acids usually lies between 1*04 and 1*06, their approxiinato weight 
may be ascertained by adding one-twentieth to tho volume found. 

J). B. 

Percentage Glucosometer. By A. W. Gebbaui) (LmcH, 1890,1, 
16—16).—This instrument is designed to enable medical practitioners 
to determine mpidlj by means of Fohling^s solution tho porcontage ot 
dextrose in diabetic urines. It consists of a pair of bui’ottos, clasped 
by a pair of swinging arms supported on an upright brass stand; 
the burettes can be moved at will, so as to be brought over a dish 
^ntaining 10 c.o. of boiling Pehling’s solution diluted with water. 
The burettes are graduated in degi*ees which correspond with per- 
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centages of dextrose in a nrine diluted to 20 volumes witli water. 
The instrument indicates percentages between I and 10; and the 
two burettes are of different sizes, one thin and narrow for high 
percentages, the other of larger capacity for low percentages. The 
saving of time to the busy pmotitioner thus accomplished is obvious. 

W. D. H. 


Analysis of Sugars. By E. JUNaFriEc&cn and L. G-rimbisut (Oompt 
rend,^ 109, 867—870).—^The authors have previously shown (Abstr., 
1889, 479) that feeble acids do not affect the rotatory power of 
levulose, but that strong acids produce considerable variations, the 
effect being greater when the levulose is formed by inversion in 
presence of the strong acid than when the latter is added to levulose 
previously prepai*ed. This action of the strong acids introduces 
serious erroi's into Olerget’s inversion method for the analyses of 
sugars, and the use of acetic acid for producing inversion has been 
adopted by some chemists 

The authors find that although alkaline acetates Ixavo no influence on 
inversion by stinngacida, they pi*evcnt complete inversion by acetic acid, 
even when the latter is used in large excess. Alkaline citrates, formates, 
lactates, and tai*tratos, and zinc and load acetates, produce a similar 
effect, but calcium acetate is much less injurious. Salts of the strong 
monobasic acids do not affoct inversion by acetic acid. fTormal salts 
of bibasio acids interfere when they contain monad metals, but not 
when the metals are dyad. Acid salts of strong polybasio acids do 
not interfei^e, and some of tlxom, like the acid sulphates and acid 
oxalates, can themselves produce inversion. 0. H. B. 

Estimation of BaflSlziose in Baw Sugar. By T. Bhsteib (Ohetn. 
Zoit,^ 13, 559—660).—50 c.c. of the solution for polarisation, con¬ 
taining 26-048 grams per 100 ao., is mixed with 6 c.c. of hydro- 
chlonc acid, sp. gr. 1*182, in a 50—55 c.c. flask, which is then placed 
in a wator-bath, along with a similar flask filled with water, and 
with a thorinomotor in iif; the heat is regulated so that this thei** 
memotor repsiora 68—69” for live minutes, five minutes being 
allowed for it to roach this tcunporaturo. The solution is then quickly 
cooled, and removed to the polarising room; after soino houra, the 
flask is filled to the mark, decolorised with dry animal charcoal if 
necessary, and polarised in a cylmdor with a tube for the thermometer 
attached. The apparent amount ot saccharose can bo calculated by 
Olorgot*s formula from the polarisation before and after inversion 
and the thormometer readings. In the absence of substances reducing 
Eohlmg’fl solution, and with a difference of 0'6 or above from the 
direct polarisation indicating the presence o( some other optically 
active substance, the actual amount of saccharose can be calculated 
by a formula given in the paper, which is a combination of Olerget^s 
and Oreydt’s formulas. The diffbrence botweeu the number so found 
and the direct polarisation may be assumed to bo due to a definite 
quantity of ralHnose, which may be calculated. It is shown that 
neither diilcrences in concentration nor in temperature, within certain 
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limits, will affect Creydt’s constants for the inversion of raffinose 
solutions, but if greater refinement is required, a formula embodying 
the necessary corrections is given. -A.. L, 

Detection of Rye-Meal and Bran in Wheat-Meal and Bran. 
By F. Beneckti. (^Landw. Versuchs,-8tat, 36,337—366).— The method 
proposed by the author is based on the fact that whilst the ripe lye- 
com of nearly every description contains a blue colouring matter, 
that of wheat does not (with the exception of one unimportant 
variety). To determine whether wheat-bran is free from rjfe-bian, 
or whether rye-bran is very much adulterated with wheat-biaii, the 
product is so finely ground as to pass through a milhmetre sieve; the 
meal is then sifted off through fine muslin, and the remaining bran 
(about a teaspoonful) nibbed with ether, until the ether is made only 
slightly turbid. It is then washed into a beaker with ether,^ the 
ether poured off, and olive oil added. It is then examined by a micro¬ 
scope magnifying from 100 to 200 times. To find how much rye- 
bran is mixed with wheat-bran, the relation of coloured to colourless 
particles in 100 units of surface is determined. It is possible to detect 
the presence of rye-bran without a microscope by putting the olive- 
oil containing the bran on a glass plate over a white surface. 

The following method was found to be the easiest and most trust¬ 
worthy for the determination of rye-meal in wheat-moal;—100 grams 
of the meal is put into a pear-shaped vessel (500—600 o.c. capacity), 
which is then two-thirds tilled with chlorofom. The whole is well 
shaken, so as to distribute the meal equally, and the vcb&el nearly 
filled with chloroform, again shaken, and allowed to settle. The dirt 
and dnst settle first, and after about 24 hours a fui'thcr separation 
takes place. With rye- and wheat-meal, the gluten settles to the 
bottom, whilst the other constituents, especially the staich, form a 
solid, floating mass. Between the sediment and the floating portion 
is a more or loss clear, yellow chloroform solution. The differences 
in colour of the sediments and floating porbions from the two kinds 
of meal is very sinking, and is shown, as well as that of various mix¬ 
tures, in coloured tables. For instanco, the colour of the residue 
from rye-meal of poorest quality is dark olxvo-grcen, and the floating 
portion light-brown; with wheat of best quality, the colouis are 
brownish-yellow and almost white respectively. A. fui*ther dilferonee 
is that the amount of sediment with rye-meal of woi'st quality is Inr 
greater than that of the best wheat-meal. The better kinds of meal 
give less sediment. Whilst the amount of sediment depends ou the 
quality of the meal, the colour depends on its origin. 

To detect with certainty the presence of 10 per cent, of rye-meal of 
best quality in wheat-meal of second quality, the floating portion is 
carefully sdired and washed out with chloroform; ether is thou 
poured into the vessel, the sediment stirred up, wa&h^ into a dish, 
and allowed to settle; the ether is poured off, moderately strong 
acetic acid* is added, and the whole boiled and stirred; wheab-meal Sf> 
treated gives a yellowish-brown colour, rye a splendid, deep rose-red 
colour (shown in the table). The colours produced with various 
mixtures are also shown. 
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Adulteration of wLeat-Tnoal with, rye-meal is less frequent than 
than that of rye with wheat; hut the above method, owing to its 
trustworthiness and ease with which it is used, is of considerable 
value. N. H. M. 

Estimation of Cellulose. By G. Langb: {Zdt physiol. Ghem,, 
14, 283 —288).—The method depends on the fact tliat cellulose 
remains unaltered after fusion with alkaline hydroxides, 

10 grams of the material is mixed with 30—40 gi*ams of an alkaline 
hydroxide and 30—40 c.c, of water in a retort which is heated at 
140—180“ for an hour; it is then cooled to 80®, and the contents of 
the retort washed ont with hot water and finally with cold water into 
a beaker. The mixture is here acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
again camfully made just alkaline with dilute sodium hydroxide, so 
that all substances x^i'&oipitated by the acid enter into solution again 
with the exception of the cellulose; the x>recix>itatc is collected on a 
filter, weighed, incinerated, and the amount of ash deducted. The 
method gives very concordant results; they are a little higher than 
those obbainod by F. Schulze’s method (Ohem. 1857, 321). 

W. D. H. 

Valuation of Wine-lees. By P. Boessnbck (Ohem. ZeiL, 13, 
356—367).—Goldenberg’s, Fresenius’s, and v, Lorenz’s methods are 
individually inaccurate for the estimation of total tartaric acid in 
wino-loos, but concordant results aro obtained by a combination of the 
Goldenberg-GeromoutaudFi'CSonius methods, 10 grams of tho finely- 
powdered wino-lees is dlgostod for some houx'S, with frequent agitation, 
in 16 C.C. of hydrochloric acid, sp. gi\ I’l, and the same volume ol 
water, and made up to 203 c.c.; it is then filtered, and 100 c.c. heated, 
made strongly alkalino with potash, and, after prolonged boiling, again 
filtered. Tho filtrate and washings ai*o treated with hydrochloric 
acid until only feebly alkalino, ovapoi*ated to 20 c.c., and when cold 
treated with 5 or 0 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. Al’tor 10 minntos* 
warming, 100 c.c. of absolute alcobol is pourod in, and in two hours’ 
time it is filievod. 'Dio prccipihite, consisting of all tho tartaric 
acid of tho lees m potassium salt, is washed free ft*ota aiciii with 
Kii*ong alcohol, and titmted at first to neutiulity, and then, after 
boiling for sonio time, to tho finishing ])oint, using tho uirificially- 
Xiroparotl litmus-colouriug matter, “azoliiminuni.” Potassium hydro¬ 
gen tartrate may be doionuinod in tho presence of gyjmum by boiling 
with exei^ss of autimouious auhydiudo and estimating tho antimony in 
the iilh*ato containing tho pota^ium tavlrato as the potassium anti¬ 
mony salt; or the whole of the ttuiaric acid may bo doiormiued by 
treating tho loos first with potassium oxalate to oliminate oaloiom, 
then boiling with antimonious anhydride and decomposing the potas¬ 
sium antimony oxalato with gypsum, finally estimating the antimony 
in the filtmto. Tho strongth of the solution and the quantity of 
antimonious anhydride present influence tho results. The use of 
litmus tinctui^ in the v. Loronz method is nob approved of. 

1). A. L. 

Analysis of ArgoL By N. v. hOKmz (Ohem. Zdt^ X3, 693—6D4; 
compare Abstr., 1888, 327, and preceding abstract).—The author 
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criticises in detail Q-oldenberg’s methods of estimating tartaric a6id, 
and asserts their xmtrnstworthiiiess, but upholds the efficiency of his 
own method; he experiences no difficulty in using litmus tincture as 
an indicator, and attributes the failure of other chemists io tho use 
of litmus either of inferior quality or not prepared according to his 
directions. He regards the Grosjean-Warington and tho Sheoror- 
Kestner processes as eyen less trustworthy for the purpose than the 
Goldenberg method. 

The Fokker-Salkowski Method of estixoating Uric Acid in 
Normal and Pathological Urines, By R. Potp (Pflilger's ArcUiv, 
45,389—400).—Fokker’s method of estimating uric acid compared 
with Salkowski’s; in some cases the two methods gave identical results, 
iu others they did not; the highest peroen^tage difference obtained 
was about 3. It was generally much less. The results wore sometimes 
higher by one method, sometimes by the other. Such variations are 
not, however, regarded an very serious, and the cause of their occur¬ 
rence is not apparent. The experiments were performed with normal 
and with various kinds of morbid urine, and the final conclusion is that 
Fokkeris method of estimating uric acid is applicable to all kinds of 
urine. W. D. H. 

Simplified Fat-extraction Apparatus. By J. T. Cummr 
(Amer. Ghem, 11, 507—508).—This consists of (1) a glass tube 

4 cm. wide and 20 cm. long, drawn out at one end so as to pass 
through a rather lazge hole in the cork of a fiask; (2) a largo sized 
test-tube, fitting into the larger tube so as to reach within 3 cm. of the 
top; (3) a glass tube of about ^-cm. bore, bent so that one end dips 
down to the bottom of the test-tube, whilst the other limb lies between 
the two tubes (1) and (2) with the other end reaching to the narrowed 
part of the enter tube. The upper part of (1) is connected with a con¬ 
denser, and ether or alcohol is boiled in tho flask, the substanoo 
under examination being placed in the test-tube. The vapour is 
condensed, and flows back into the test-tube, and when this is nearly 
full, capillary attraction draws the liquid through tho syphon, and 
the contents of the test-tube with tho extracted fats aro By])honod off 
into the flask below. G. F. 11. 

Estimation of Fat in Sour Milk, By M. KAhn (GJm. 

1889, ii, 303; from MUch-Zeit^ 18, 561—50*2).—The sour milk is 
rendered just alkaline with aqueous potash (40 grams in 1 litre of 
water), thereby dissolving the casein. 10 grams of the alkaline milk 
is ponred on to a mixture of 25 grams of ignited gypsum, 4 giams of 
precipitated calcium carbonate, and 2 grams of potassium liydiegen 
sulplmte, dried, ground up, and extracted in a Soxblet's extractor. The 
addition of potassium hyiegeu sulphate prevents the slight excess of 
alkali from saponifying the butter fat, whilst the calcium carbonate 
neutralises the remainder of the potassium hydrogen sulpliate. 

J. W. L. 

Rapid Estimation of Fat in Milk. By A. W, Stokks (OTcw. 
JSeww, 60, 214—^215).—^The author finds the following method, sag- 
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p:ested by W. Scbmid, to be rapid and accurate. 10 c.c. of milk is 
pipetted into tabes partly graduated up to 60 c.c.j hydrochloric 
acid is poured in roughly to tho 20 c.c. mark, the mixture is boiled, 
not more than two minates, with fi*equent shaking, until it turns 
brown (watered milks do not turn deep-brown, whilst condensed or 
sugared milks become almost black) ; then after about three minutes 
it is cooled, and the tube filled up roughly with ether to 60 c.c., 
corked, and shaken for half a minute. In five minutes’ time, 20 c.c. of 
the ethereal solution is carefully pipetted off, evaporated, and the fat 
dried in an air-bath and weighed- The volume of ether left in the tube 
is read off, taking three-quarters of the stratum of casein, if any is 
present, as ether, and the tat calculated on the whole volume of ether, 
<&o. The differences between the fat observed by this method and 
the fat calculated never reaches a tenth per cent. D. A. L. 

Examination of Butter. By S. Salvatori Oenir,, 18, 

788; from Htaz. Sj^er. Agrar. 14, 61()—526).—Di’onot’s method 

for examining butter consists in melting it slowly, when, if the butter 
is pure, a clear liquid is obtained, the water and casein settling at the 
bottom; an artificial butter, on the other hand, x'^emains turbid, and 
only becomes clear when heated much above its molting point. The 
author finds that the method is not always tinstworthy, inasmuch as 
purified natural fats of all kinds, oleomargarin, and frequently natural 
butter give very clear liquids, natui*al butter being further oharac- 
terisod by a sediment; the latter, in artificial butters, is amorphous, 
and renders the liquid turbid as it settles slowly. Some molted 
samples of natural butter* wore also turbid, from the presence of di^ops 
of water. When natural is mixed with artificial butiei*, the addition 
of margarin or fat oauiiot be established with certainty. 

IT. H. M. 

Bapld Method for the Analysis of Tallow. By H. Takfe 
CDiilL 8oe. Ohim. [3], 2, 209—210).—Ordinary tallow, when titrated 
for free stearic acid, yields 3*G per cent,, whereas stearino candles of 
good quality yield 100 per coui,; olive oil yields 2*6 per oout, of free 
oleic acid. 

Tho method consists in dotcmiining tho acid factor for a solution of 
tho fat in nn already titrated olive oil by moans of noiiwal potash, 
using turmeric as an hulicator, T. G. K. 

Analysis of Wool Oils. By IT. Ilouwm (Dingl polyL 271, 
29—30).—^The materials used in the mauufaoturo of woollou goods 
for imbuing the fibiTs intimately with oil are emulsions of liquid fats 
and aqueous alkalino solutions. Those oxamined by tho author were 
mostly mixtures of olive and ootton-sood oils with solutions of 
ammonia and sodium hydroxide. As olive oil is often adulterated 
with mineral, rosin and drying oils, which have an injurious effect 
on the subsequent xoanufaotuiing operations, the author recommends 
the following process for the quantitative estimation of those adulte- 
iunts:—^1*6 to 2 grams of the oil is weighed in a closed vessel, 
and digested for some hours with alcohol and ether. The sodium 
hydroxide, which remains undissolved, is collected on a tared filter, 
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dried at 100°, and weighed. One half of the filtrate is evaporated 
and dried at 100—120°, in order to obtain the fat, whilst in the other 
half the ammonia is determined by treating the solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and precipitating with platdnic chloride. Tho water is 
determined by drying another portion of the oil at 100—120 , 
weighing, and deducting from the weight the quantity of ammonia 
found. The following analysis is given as an example:— 

' Fat. Sodium hydroxide. Ammouia. Water. 

14-16 0-91 0-32 84-45 

showing that for the preparation of the wool oil in question 
14-16 parts of fat, 0*91 part of soda, and 84*77 parts of ammonia of 
sp. gr. 0*9983 had been used. D* B. 

Examination of Commercial Olein for Linoleic AoidL By 
K. Hazura {Zeit avg. Ghem,^ 1889, 283 — 284; compare Abstr., 1887, 
359, 798, 913; 1888, 816, 817, 1269, 1270; 1889, 374).—Olive oil 
contains chiefly oleic aci^ with a small quantity of linolic aoid, 
CisHjaOa- On oxidising its alkaline solution with potassium perman- 
ganate^ the products are dikydroxydearic acid (melting point 137°; 
almost insoluble in water and ether), satvoio add, 0i8Hj2O2(,OH)4 (m.p. 
173—175°; slightly soluble iu water, insoluble iu ether), and aadmc 
add, CfiHwOi (easily soluble in water and ether). The acid of linsood 
oil consists mainly of lirtolenic add and isoUiiolenic acid, Ci(iH)oO«(OH)(i, 
with small quantities of oleic and linolic acids. The solid products 
of oxidation are dihydroxystearic acid, sativic acid, azelaic acid, and 
two hexahydroxystearic acids, Oi 8 H 3 o 02 (OH)o, namely, Unudc add 
(m.p. 203®; completely insoluble in ether, sparingly soluble in water), 
and isolimisic acid (m.p. 173°; soluble in water, but insoluble iu 
ether). 

50 grams of the oil is saponifled with alcoholic potash, freed from 
the alcohol, and diluted to 1 litre. To the solution, which must bo 
strongly alkaline, there is then added a litre of 5 per cent, solutiou of 
potassium permanganate. After an hour it is fllterod; the filtrate is 
acidified with sulphiuio acid, filtered, noutralisod with potash, evapo¬ 
rated to 300 C.C., and again acidified, whereupon a socoiid })rac'i))itato is 
obtained. The whole is then shaken with ethor, when, if the pre¬ 
cipitate dissolves, it consists of azelaic aoid, and tlie oil was fre(» 
from linoleic acid. If it does not dissolve, it is collcciod, crystal¬ 
lised once or twice from water or alcohol, and its melting point 
determined. If this is above 160°, linoleic acid was certainly pn*scut. 
Less than 1 per cent, cannot, however, be detected. M. J. S. 

Eatimatioii of Pat in Poppy-cake. By P. Baesslkr (handle. 
Versiiehs’-Stat., 36, 367—372).—^It was previously shown (Abstr., 
1889, 321) that too low results are obtained when the fat of liusood- 
cake is determined after drying the substance at 100°, and experi¬ 
ments described in the present paper show that the same holds good 
with poppy-cake. For example, a sample of cake containing 7*54 per 
cent, of fat (when dried for 4 to 6 hours at 110° in a skmm of 
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hydrogen) lost 0 84 por cent when heated for two hours, 3*11 per 
cent, when heated for four hours, and 3 07 per cent, when heated for 
six hours at 100“ in air; at 110** the loss was still greater. Determi¬ 
nations made after drying in a vacuum over sulphuric acid were also 
unsatisfactory, the results being in one case 1*10, and in another 
0*31 top low. 

Witll regard to the determinations of water, it is found that when 
the substance is heated at lOO® in a stream of dry hydrogen and the 
water weighed, the results obtained are too high, owing to an oily 
substance being carried over into the absorption apparatus. 

The best results, both with regard to water and fat, were obtained 
by heating the substance from two and a half to three houi‘s at 90®. 

N. H M. 

Estimation of Cotton-seed Oil in Lard. By Bookairy (HiilL 
Soc, Ghim, [3], 2, 310—313; compare this voL, p. 93).—^The sp. grs. 
of the following substances at 50® are;— 

Lard. 0 889—0*891»5 Ox-kidney fat. 0*8895 

Rancid lard. 0*h89»5 Fresh cotton-boed oil 0 897 

Oleobtcarine. 0 8885 Old „ „ 0*896 

and mixtuies of cotion-secd oil with pure laid determine a pro¬ 
portionate rise in the density. 

Hubrs iodine tost does not give sufficiently aecurato data with the 
crude mixturofl, but the author finds that the iodine numbci*s given 
by the solid fatty acids separated from these mixtures are more satis¬ 
factory, and he is working on a process for this estimation. 

T. G. N. 

Iodine Absorption as a Test for Essential Oils. By H. W. 
Stjow {Vliarm, J. Traiu. [3], 20, 4; compare this vol., pp. 199, 200), 
—Determinations are given of the iodine absorptions of a number of 
essential oils. The process followed was HubVs, but the author 
found that the absoiption was usually not complete in less than 
40 hours. The exiierinients have shown that althoiigli thoM) iodim^ 
abborplions arc not constant, they uHbrd valuable iiidicatious in 
dotcMTUining th(' purity of oils, and they may be directly employed 
for the d(*ieetioii of turpontino ju oil of peppenniut. li, R. 

Detection of Ordinary Turpentine in Venice Turpentine. 
By W. lliRbCJisoiiN (Arch, l^harm, [3J, 27, 999—1000, from 
XeiU 36, 6CJ).- Tlie behaviour of turponthio towards am- 

mouia not only affords a certain means of disoruninating between the 
two kinds ol turpentine, but up to a certain point serves to detect 
one variety in prosonco of the other, 

A small quantity o£ oidinavy turpentine treated with strong am¬ 
monia gradually mixes to lorni a milk; with Venice turpentine the 
liquid remains clear. If a glass rod is used to stir up the mixture, the 
Venice turpentine gradually becomes a semi-solid, colourless, opaque 
mass, whilst the liquid is only slightly turbid; ordinary turpentine, 
on the other hand, dissolves readily and forms a milky liquid, which 
after a short time sets to a jelly, especially when 5 parts of ammonia 
is added to 1 pari of turpentine. Venice turpentine containing 50 por 
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cent, of ordinary turpentine is readily disseminated through ammonia; 
the mixture sets after five minutes, and when placed in boiling water 
becomes clear; a mixture of 30 per cent, of ordinary turpcntino 
behaves similarly, sets in about 10 minutes, and becomes clear on tho 
water-bath; with 20 per cent., the mixture readily becomes milky, 
does not set, but becomes clear on the water-bath; mixtures conbiiu- 
ing less than 20 per cent., can only be detected by comparison with 
genuine Venice turpentine. Mixtures containing not less than 30 per 
cent, of ordinary turpentine can to some extent be detected by the 
use of 80 per cent, alcohol; on shaking up 1 part of turpentine with 
3 parts of alcohol, Venice turpentine gives an almost clear solution, 
whilst with ordinary turpentine over half the quantity employed 
separates after a short time. J. T. 

Estimation of Urea. By E. Pflugbr and L. Bleistreu (Pfluger^$ 
Archiv., 44, 1—116).—This is a series of six articles related one to 
the other The first two are by E. PfiUger alone, and relate to 
technical details, whilst the next four deal with the actnal analyses, 
full details of which are given; the ontcome of the whole is the com- 
parison of three methods of urea analysis, Bunsen’s method (compare 
Bdhland, Abstr., 1889,538), the method of heating with caustic alkali, 
and lastly the phosphoric acid method. Bunsen’s method with 
Bohland’s modifications, and with certain precautions fully detailed in 
the present communications, is one of the greatest possible accuracy. 
The alkali method is simpler, but yields somewhat less ammonia even 
if the heating is continued for six hours. The phosphoric acid method 
is far simpler than either, and although it gives somewhat higher 
results than Bunsen’s method, is regarded as being sufficiently 
accurate for most purposes. The apparatus and reagents necessary 
are:—a Sohlosing-N'eubauer apparatus for the estimation of the pre¬ 
formed ammonia in urine; copper drying chamber of special construe-. 
tion, which is fully described; a distilling apparatus; solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid, of such a strength that 1 c.c. corresponds with 0*001 
gram of nitrogen, an equivalent solution of sodium thiosulphate; a 
20 per cent, solution of potassium iodide, and a 4 per cent, solution 
of potassium iodate; a mixture of hydrochloric and phosphotungstic 
acids; phosphoric acid in crystals, or a 8tx*ong solution of phosphoric 
acid. The method is briefly as follows;—volume of uvino is mixed 
with 2 volumes of the acid mixture to remove “ extractionsthis is 
allowed to remain for 24 hours, and filtered into a mortar (filtmte 1). 
This is rubbed up with chalk until alkaline, covered with a glass 
plate until the blue colour disappears, and filtered (filtrate Jl) ; thi^oo 
burettes are filled with this filtrate and closed with good stoppers, 
Some of this filtrate serves for the estimation of preformed ammonia. 
10 grams of phosphoric acid ciystals is placed in each of four distilling 
flasks, and 15 o.o. of filtrate II added. The flasks are then placed in 
the oven and heated for three hours to a temperatni*e of 230—360”, 
To each about 70 c.c. of sodium hydroxide of 1*3 sp, gr., and 600 c.c. 
of water are added, and the distillate received in a measured volume 
of the standard sulphuric acid, which is then treated with iodine and 
thiosulphate, and from the amount of this used the nitrogen from ux*ea 
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and ammonia is calculated; the ammonia is known, and can be 
subtracted fi^om this. The average is thus taken of the four 
estimations. W. D. H. 

In the same volume (pp. 273—300) is an ai*ticlo by PfiUger relating 
to the details and precautions necessary in the titration of acids and 
bases, especially of ammonia, by means of iodine and thiosulphate. 

W. D. H. 

Analysis of Methylanilines. By H Qiraud (BwZZ. Soc, Ohim, 
[3], 2,142—144; compare Abstr., 1889, 1038).—The author objects 
to the process described by Reverdin and Do la Harpe (Abstr., 1889, 
1038), on account of the difficulty in procuring and of preserving 
absolute acetic anhydride, and recommends the employment of a 
10 per cent, solution of this substance in dimethylamine, -which is 
easily standardised by barium hydi*oxide, using phenolphthalein as an 
indicator. The analysis of a sample is thus conducted:—1 gi*am of the 
methylaniline is added to 10 c.o. of the above acetic anhydride solu¬ 
tion, and allowed to remain one hour in contact, when the mixture 
is to be diluted with water and titrated; the diJCEeronco in the two 
values for acetic anhydride dehnmining the methylaniline present. 

I'lie authoi‘ also states that the formation of nitro- and of nitroso- 
nitrosaraincs in Nolting’s process, noticed by the above-mentioned 
authors, is probably duo to ihoir’ employing too great an excess of 
nitrite. T, G. ST. 

Test for Antipyrin. By A. 0. Stabk (Pharm, J. Trans. [3], 19, 
949).—The green colour produced when a liciuirl containing anti- 
]»yrin is added to sulphuric acid^ with which a little weak solution of 
potassium tiitmfe has been mixed, is a delicate and cliaiu.cteristic 
test. R, R. 

Estimation of Clncbona Alkaloids. By T. Fawskktt (Pharm. 
J. Trans. [3J, 19, 914).—1 gnim of tho alkaloid or salt is dissolved in 
just Hullioient dilute snlphuric acid, nnd tho solution is diluted to 
()00 O.C., in a cylindrical vessel at a tem])eraturo not much below 15”. 
Bwmino-watoi*, which has iminodiatoly boforo boon standardised in 
the usual way, is run in in quantities of 5 c.o., the colour being allowed 
to disappear after each addition, until a pcruianont yellow tint is 
produced. Tho excess of biDuuno is estimated coJorvmetrically by 
determining iho (juauiiiy of tho bromine-water required to produce 
an identical tint iii OUO c.c. of pui^ water ooniainod in a similar 
vessel. Tho amount of bromine decolorised by tho alkaloid is easily 
calculated. It was found that the amount of bromine absorbed by each 
molecule of quinine, quinidino, and cupreine was 6 atoms; 4 atoms by 
a molecule of hydi*oquiumo, 2 atoms by each molecule of oinohonidine 
cinchonino, and amorphous quinine. ^ The average amouub of bromine 
absorbed by 1 gram of various spocimens of commercial sulphate of 
quinine was found to be 1*029 gram. The process gives constant and 
accurate results, the maximum error fomad by control experiments 
being only 0*008 gram of bromino. R. R. 
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Estimatioii of Alkaloids in Coca Leaves. By v. d. Mark {J. 
FJiarni.. [5], 20 , 600; from Pharm. Z&its. Pms,^ 28 , 1889, 349).—60 
gframs of ike powdered leaves and 20 grams of calcined magnosia aro 
moistened witk a little water, dried at 60°, and exhausted with other. 
The ether is removed by distillation, and the residue treated with 
2 per cent, hydrochloric acid; after filtering, the filtrate is slisken 
with a little ether, just sufficient to remove the colouring matter; 
ammonia in excess is now added, and agaiu ether. This last opera¬ 
tion is repeated three times, employing 25 c.o. of ether each time. 
The ethereal liquids are mixed, and freed from the small quantity 
of water they may contain by the addition of some fragments of 
fused calcium chloride. Finally, the ether is removed by evapora¬ 
tion, and the residue dried and weighed. J. T. 

Cinnamylcooaine in Coca Leaves. By B. K. Paul and A. J. 
OowNLET (Pharm. J, Trans, [3], 20 , 166).—The amount of cocaine in 
coca leaves cannot be determined by the amount of alkaloid mystal- 
lisable from light petroleum, for the authors have found that the 
leaves contain also cinnamylcocaine, which is similarly crystallisablc. 

R. E. 

Assay of Emetine in Ipecacuanha Wine. By T. P. Blunt 
(PJiann. J, Tram, [3], 20 , 254). — This method depends on the fact 
that emetine removes merenrio iodide from its solntion in potassium 
iodide, and that it is therefore possible to measure the amount 
removed by determining the solvent power of the liberated potashium 
iodide for mercuric iodide. Practically the method employed is to 
add a standard solution of mercuric chloride until a permanent pre¬ 
cipitate is obtained. 

60 c.c. of the wine is evaporated on the water-bath to 20 c.c., thou 
10 c.c. of Mayer’s solution is added; the precipitate is allowed to 
settle, and the liquid passed through a dry filter. To the 25 oi* 27 c.o. 
of filtrate thus obtained, a oentinormal solution of mercuric chloride 
is gradually added from a pipette until a faint permanent cloudiness is 
obfeiiued. From 4 to 6 c.c. will be required, according ti> the amount 
of emetine present. 

Mayer’s solution is prepared by adding saturated mercuric cliloridc 
solution to 100 parts of a 10 per cent, solution of potasaiuTn iodido 
nntil there is a slight permanent precipitate, filtering, and making up 
to 200 parts with water. R, Jt, 

Reactions of the Alkaloids. By A. L, Brocinbr (/. Pliamu 
[5J, 20, 390—^392).— A, test solution, prepared by disHolving I 
gram of potassium perrutheuiate in 20 c.c. of pure concentroted 
sulphuric acid, gives the following reactions:—^With soUmine, tlio 
liquid slowly becomes red, the colour disappearing at a gentle heat. 
Onomne becomes reddish-brown immediately. Ghelidonine gives a 
green coloration; with potassium sulphoniobate, this same alkaloid 
becomes brownish-red. Imperaiorine, obtained by Ossan from Jmpera-* 
toria ostruitMvw^ ^ves with the test solution a blue colowition which 
quickly becomes intense green. This reaction is very delicate with 
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the perrntheniate, although the other alkaloids give the best results 
with the rutheuiate. 

Freshly prepared ammonium sulphonraiiate (1 gram of ammonium 
uranate in 20 c.c. of concentrated snlphuiuc acid) gives with aodeme 
a blue coloration on gently heating; imperatorlm gives a blue colora¬ 
tion which quickly disappears on heating ; morjphine gives a dirty- 
greon on gently heating; and clieUdonine slowly affords a green 
coloration. J. T. 

Oolottring Matter of Wines. By Monnkt (Bull. Soc Chim. 
[3], 2, 144).—^In couti‘adistinction to the other metallic sulphides 
which remove the colouring matter from wines, arsenic sulphide 
yields the colour up to unacidified alcohol, and the violet substance 
obtained on evaporation of the tincture is soluble in alcohol, glycerol, 
etherised water, and slightly less so in ordinary water. 

The residue oblained on evapoi^ating the tincluro yielded by the 
arsenic sulphide precipitate to alcohol, acidified with acetic acid, is 
blue and partly soluble in alcohol; whilst that similarly obtained by 
means of lead sulphide is insoluble in alcohol, and is not the normal 
colouring matter of wiuc, as it was doomed to be by Mulder and 
Mauniene. T. G, N. 

Detection of Alkanna Bed in Wine. By JT. Heuz (Zeii. anal 
28, 637).—Alkanna rod is very easily taken up fxH>m its solu¬ 
tions by amyl alcohol. On adding to the amyl alcoliol solutions a 
few drops of olivo oil or oil of ahnonds, and evaporating off tho alco¬ 
hol on tho wator-bath, tho oily i*e&iilno (after washing with water) 
has a fine i*od colour, which, on saponification, bocomos a rich blue, or, 
if tho alkaiiim used was old, a groon. M. J. i:^. 

Valuation of Indigo. By M. TTonio (Zeit. nvy. Chrm.^ 1889, 
280 283). -The i*odaction and oxiduliou methods for estimating tlie 
indigotin in indigo give n'suJts which arc respocHvely much below 
and above tho truth. The author prefers to weigh the indigotin after 
extinction with boiling aniline or tutrohenKeiie. Kor this pur|)OHC, 
about 0*0 to 1)’8 gram of tlu- indigo, lini‘Iy powdewd and dried at 
lt)()- ‘lltl'*, is well with three or four times it»s bulk of ignited 

pumice in grains of al»out a cubic millimetre. The mixturois intro- 
ducud into a smsili Zulkowski-Wolfhauer piwolaiioti apparatus, which 
is connect< mI with an upriglit condimser and a lluhsk containing 60 c.c. 
of dry aniline. On boiling tiu' aiiiliuo the vapours pass to the upper 
part of the p<>rcolator,and,condeuhing, fall while hot upon the mixture. 
It is essential h) a rapid extrimtion that tho aniline should lunuolato 
through tlie rnixtui^t while as hot as pussihle; bonce tho necessity for 
avoiding the prchenei* of pumieo dust. When tho extract no longer 
runs oil' blue, the apparatus is coeded, and tho anilino adhoring to the 
purnimj is dispIatH'il by 05 per eont. alcohol, which is oolloctod apart. 
Tho extracted iiiixi»uro should bo ilriinl, broken down, and rotnrned 
to tho percolaUir, to he once inoro cxtraciod with tho aniline. The 
anilino solution is tfmu «onoontra»tod to about 10 c.c., and after cool¬ 
ing is moaKured in order to make a oorreoiion of 1*8 milligrams per 
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c.o. (2*1 if nitrobenzene bas been ased) for tbe solubility 

o£ indi^otin in tbe cold. It is then mix^d with five or six volumes 
of alcobol (tbat wbicb bad been nsed for washing tbe pninico), and 
tbe indigotin is collected on a tared filter, washed with alcohol as 
long as tbe washings have a brown colour, dried at^ 110®, and 
weighed. It is well to determine any ash it may contain, as par¬ 
ticles of pumice may have passed through the plug of cotton-wool 
placed at the bottom of tbe percolator, M. J, S. 

Lime in Tanning Materials. By M. Petbowitsch {ZHt mol. 
Chem., 28, 606—607).—In examining tanning materials, it is ikbt 
usual to do more than determine tbe tannin, as they are rarely 
adulterated. The author bas met with a specimen of valonia, which, 
when used for tanning, produced bluisb-bJack stains, such as might 
be attributed to tbe presence of lime. Tbe ash amounted to 6*36 per 
cent., wbicb is 2^ times as much as in pure valonia; and the lime 
constituted 6*37 per cent, of tbe ash, being about twice as much as it 
should have been. From tbe sample there was easily picked out 
0*816 per cent, of small pebbles, some of which were calcareous. 

M. J. S. 

Trichloracetic Acid as a Beagexit for Albumin. By Boymond 
(/. JPhartn, [6], 20, 482—484).—^Marsault, Languepin, and Patein 
have indicated the existence in some urines of a variety of albumin 
wbicb is coagulated by beat, but wbicb is redissolved by acetic acid. 
Trichloracetic acid precipitates this variety of albumin, and the 
author recommends the substitution of this acid for nitidc acid in a 
process given by Patein for the examination of nrine, in which the 
globulin is determined by tbe aid of magnesium sulphate, tbe serein 
(? serum albumin) in a second portion by boiling with the addition of 
a few drops of acetic acid, and in the filti*ate from this portion, the 
new variety is precipitated by tbe addition o£ nitric acid and boiling. 

J. T. 

Determination of Casdn. By H. Aubiol and D, Monnikr 
(Ghem, 1889, ii, 621; from Arch, sci, jphys, not, Onihe, 22, 

65—68).—Casein is precipitated by copper sulphate, ibo copper 
caseate being insoluble in excess of the reagent, whereas tlio 
analogous precipitates obtained with albumin and protein substances 
are soluble in excess of copper sulphate, tbe only other oxcc^ption 
being globulin. In applying this fact to the quantitative dotormijia- 
tion of casein, 1 or 2 c.c. of milk is precipitated with 6 c.c. o:^ 6 per 
cent, solution of copper sulphate, tbe mixmre warmed on the watcT- 
bath, with constant stirring, and, after cooling, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed with distilled water, alcobol, and ether, and weighed; 
from this weight, tbe weight of tbe mineral matter carried down with 
it is deducted. The latter was found to be usually 10 per cent. 

J. W. L. 
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Studies in Chemical Optics with Reference to the Dissocia¬ 
tion Theory. By M. Le Blanc (ZeiL physikal. Ghevn , 4, 553— 
560).—The atomic refractions of the elements are sabject to varia¬ 
tions as yet nnexplainod, and hence in many cases, even when no 
double bond is piosent, the molecular refraction is not equal to the 
sura of the atomic refractions. Gladstone has already pointed out 
that in hydrogen chloride the hydrogen has apparently a greater re¬ 
fractive power than in hydrogen bromide, and tbe author finds that 
this is the case with other acids, tho refinctive power of hydrogen 
iii(*reasing with the dissociation of the acid, and hence decreasing with 
the concentration. The influence of dissociation on the refraction of 
salt solutions is also apparent, but is not of as deflnite a character. 

H. 0. 

Spectra of Gases at Low Temperatures. By K. R. Koch 
{Ann, Phys, Gh&rn, [2], 38, 21i3—^216).—The author finds that down 
to a temperature of —100° no change takes place in the spectra of 
air, oxygen, and hydrogen. Hence he concludes that the spectrum 
of the AuTora JBorealis is not merely that of air at low tempemture, 
since the lines in the first are of far greater intensity than those of 
tho latter. H. 0. 

Circular Polarisation of certain Tartrate Solutions. By J. 
H. Long {Anier. /• Sci, [3], 38, 264—276; compare Abstr., 1889, 380;. 
—Tlio author has continued his investigation of the influence of 
inactive salts oii tho optical rotation of many tai*trate solutions 

Potaeisium Antimony Tartrate ,—Tho rotatoiy jiowcr decreases with 
vise of iemjierature, but increases with tho concentration of the solu- 
fioii; at 20° with a 2 percent, solulion [a] = 140 7°, and with a 
6 p(U* cent, solution [a] = 141*4°. It is mlucod by addition of 
elilorulos, uiti*ales, or aoeiates of ammonium or sodium, tho elfoct in- 
orensing in tbe order given. 

Tfiallmnb Tartrate^ + 11*0.—In a 5 ])or cent, solution 

at 20° [«] = 4 758°, but tho lotaWy power uicreases with tho tem- 
peiaturo. It is also increased by addition of sodi um and potassium 
salts, tbe effect being greatest in tho case of potassium carbonate; 
doubtless owing to the rorniatiou of some poiassium tai’trate. 

Thallium Jiydrogen tartrate, HTlHiG^Ob, in a 1 per cent, solution at 
20° has a rotatory power = 12*02°. 

ThaLliwm Bodivm Tartrate, TlMTaHiOiOo + 4HD.—^The rotatory 
power deoi*eases with tho concontratiou; in a 6 per cent, solution of 
the hydrated salt at 20^ [«] 9*065°, in a 20 per cent, solution, 

[*] = 6*492°. It increases, however, with tho temperature; with a 
10 per cent, solution of the anhydi'ous salt, [«] ss 8 595° at 20°, and 

VOL. LVIII* y 
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9*490° at 28°. Sodinm sulphate increases the rotatory power, but 
thallium sulphate reduces it. 

Thallium Lithium Tartrate, TlLiHjC406 + H 2 O.—Tho rotatory 
power decreases rapidly with the concentration; in a 5 per cent, 
solution at 20®, [«] = 9*456®, and in a 20 per cent, sohition [«! = 
6 693°. Lithium salts increase the rotatory power, but thallium 
sulphate produces a marked reduction. 

Thallium antimony tartiaie, TlSb 0 H 4 C 40 c + H 2 O, is obtained in 
small crystals resembling the potassium salt by boiling antimony 
oxide with thallium hydrogen tartrate. The rotatory power decreases 
with the temperature; in a 2 per cent, solution, [a] = 100*443° at 
20°, and 99*644° at 28°. The rotatory power is reduced by inactive 
salts, especially acetates. 

Thallium Potassium Ta/rtrate, TlK 04 H 40 j.—The rotatory power 
decreases with the concentration, but increises with the temperatui'o; 
in a 6 per cent, solution at 20®, [«] = 10*067°, in a 20 per cent, solu¬ 
tion, [a] = 8*173°; in a 10 per cent, solution, [«] = 8 840° at 20°, and 
10 072® at 30°. Potassium and sodium salts increase the rotatory 
povier; thallium salts reduce it. 

Thallium Ammoniim, Tartrate^ TINH 4 C 4 H 1 O 6 —The rotatory power 
decreases with the concentration, but llie increase with the tempei*a- 
ture is more rapid than in the case of the potassium salt; in a 5 per 
cent, solution at 20 °, [a] = 10*032°, in a 20 per cent, solution, [«] = 
7*663®. 

Potassium Boro-iwrtrate, KB 004 H 40 e —^This salt retains water over 
sulphuric acid, and was, therefore, dried at 100 °. The rotatory power 
increases markedly with the concentiation, but decreases with the tem¬ 
perature ; in a 6 per cent, solution at 20 ®, [a] = 58*101°, in a 20 por cent, 
solution, [a] = 68*287°; with a 10 per cent, solution, [«] =; 59*065° at 
20°, and 57*286° at 29°. Inactive salts and boric acid produce a con¬ 
siderable inci^ease in the rotation, a result which is unexpected, because 
the roratory power of the sodium and potassium salts is lowei* than 
that of the boro-tartrate. It seems that boric acid is liberated in tlio 
manner indicated by the equation KBOO 4 H 4 O 6 + MTaOl + 2 H ,0 =: 
K;i 5 'aC 4 H 604 -f H 3 O 3 -f HOI, a supposition confirmed by ‘ihe iiislo 
and reaction of the solution, and by the fact that a mixture of sodium 
potassium tartrate, boric acid, and bydrochloric acid has pi'aetically 
the same rotatory power. Boric acid probably acts on tho alkaliiio 
tartrates forming complex compounds of high ixitatory powei* ana¬ 
logous to those described by Gemez. 

The ejffect of inactive salts is probably due to partial iiitorchungo 
of the bases, and observations of the rotatory power should afford 
evidence of the extent of such changes. Mixtures of tho alkalino 
acetates and the antimony tartrates which show such a marked reduc¬ 
tion in rotatory power are in a state of unstable equilibrium, and 
readily form precipitates after some time, or if heated. The optical 
properties of solutions in unstable equilibrium seem worthy of further 
investigation. 0. H. B. 

Theory of the Voltaic Cell and of Galvanic Polarisation. 
By E. Wabbuso (Ann. Phijs. Ohem. [2], 38, 821—344),—-The author 
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regards the polarisation of the electrodes and change in the E.M.F. 
of voltaic cells as being in great measure caused bj the presence of 
absorbed aii*. Cells consisting of electrodes of the same metal in one 
and the same electrolyte, the air contained in which, however, varied 
at the two electrodes, were constructed and examined. Such cells the 
author terms air colls. 

Air cells, the electrolyte of which is a salt of the metal forming the 
electrodes, have an E.M.F. which is small and decreases with the 
concentration of the electrolyte. With mercury electrodes, and some 
chloride as electrolyte, the E.M.F. is small; with a sulphate as electro¬ 
lyte, the E.M.F. is very much greater. Tlie author regards these air 
cells as a special form of Grove’s gas battery, the active gas being 
oxygen. The oxygen combines with the metal of the electrode, some 
of which dissolves in the electrolyte, thus bringing abont a difference 
in concentration at the two electrodes and causing a concentration 
cniTent. This effect will of coarse bo more marked in dilute than 
in concent!ated solutions, and with mercury less in the case of 
chloiidos than in that of sulphates, as the mercury is more readily 
dissolved by the latter. It is shown that when mercury is agitated 
in contact with a magnesium sulphate solntion containing absorbed 
air, oxide is formed on the surfac^e and some of it goes into solution. 

This behaviour of air cells will of course be common to all other 
voltaic cells. Each electrode will become surrounded by a weak 
solution of a salt of its own metal, and the diffiTences in concentration 
will cause a change in the E M.F. of the cell. Hence a portion of the 
so-called polarisation current may be simply a concentratioix current. 

H. 0. 

Measurement of the Internal Hesistance of Batteries. By 
B. 0. Prirob and B, W. Willson {Amer, J, Sri [3], 38, 4G5'—468)^ 
—The method of alternating currents did not give satisfactory results 
when the polos of tlie batteiy were oonnoctod with a oondnetor of 
modemto resistance tor nn inteiwal of loss than xulou ^ S(»cond, it 
bi'ing assumed that the E.M.F. of the bathny was the same during this 
short interval as it was immediately before when the circuit was 
open. By moans of a special apparatus, the polos of the battery could 
bo connoctod with shunts of vanous resistances for any interval of 
time between 0*3 and 0*0001 of a second, and during this interval a 
condenser of sniiablo capacity was charged hy coniiccting its pedes 
with the poles of the balloiy, and then disconno<jting bliom. The 
charge 3*oooivcd by the condonsei was afterwanls measured by moans 
of a ballistic galvanometer. No signs of fatigue in the battery weie 
observed, and the results wei*e the same whether flie batteny was 
shunted for 0*5 or 0*001 of a second. The values for the internal 
a*esistances of various colls measured in this way were always greater 
than the values obtained by the method of alternating currents, and 
in most cases there is a tendency for the internal resistance to decrease 
as the strength of the cuii^nt which the cell is delivering increases. 

0. H. B. 

Theory of the Secondary Cell. By F. Sthkintz {Ann, Phys. 
Ohem. [2], 38, 344—362).—The author, in conjunction with Aulingor 
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(A'tn. PhySn Gliem, [2], 27, 178), formerly advanced the Ihooiy that 
the hydrogen plate is the seat of the decrease of the B.M.F. of the 
secondary cell; this is shown to he the case in the piesent pn])cr 
by experiments on the charging and discharging of secondary cells, 
during discharge, the potential of the positive plate remaining prac¬ 
tically constant and of a value to which that of the negative plate 
gradually approximates. In cells containing two negative plates and 
only one positive plate, each negative plate may be discharged and 
the potential bronght to that of the positive plate, while the latter 
remains practically unaltered. In fact, the durability of the positive, 
in comparison with that of the negative plate, is very great. 

The study of the effect of current density on the potential differ¬ 
ences led to the discovery that lead has, in a very marked degree, the 
power of occluding hydragen, the occlusion being apparently similar 
in character to that observed in palladium. H. 0. 

Maximom Polarisation of Platinum Electrodes in Sulphuric 
Acid. By 0. Fromm e (Ann, Fhys, Ohem, [2], 38, 362—395).—In a 
former paper i(Abstr., 1888,390), the author has described experiments 
on the polarisation of plarinum electrodes in snlphnric acid, and in 
continuation of this work he has now examined the polarisation of 
platinised platinum electrodes. The change in the amount of 
polarisation with the concentration of the acid was formerly found to 
take place in a most complicated manner, several maxima and minima 
occuiTmg on the curve representing this change. With platinised 
electrodes, this is not the case; the change is found to bo a very 
regular one, and the polarisation is almost independent of concentra¬ 
tion. If the cathode alone be platinised, the change is also perfectly 
regular, but in this case the polarisation increases with the concentra¬ 
tion. With only the anode platinised, however, iiTogularitios ai*o still 
observed in the polarisation in dilute solutions, but in conceni rated 
solutions (from 20 per cent, acid) the polarisation is small and prac¬ 
tically constant. This is explained by the fact that Dhe platinising of 
the cathode decreases the polarisation in a dilute, but has v(»ry 
effect in a concentrated solution, whereas platinising the anode voiy 
considerably decreases the polarisation in concentrated, and exercises 
practically no influence on dilute solutions- Heuco the niaxitna of 
polarisation formerly observed with non-platinisod oloctmlos are due 
to the cathode in dilute solutions, and to the anode in coiu'entratod 
solutions, and when both electrodes are platinised these no loiigtT 
occur. It would seem that the platinising of the cathode assists thi‘ 
formation of gas bnbbles in the dilate acids, and the formation of 
secondary products, such as peraulphuiic acid and hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, takes place at the anode with greater readiness when not 
platinised. 

The above effects with platinised electrodes cannot bo obtained by 
merely increasing the size of those formerly used. The maximum of 
polarisation is reached in a very much shoitor time by platinised than 
by the o^er electrodes. With a platinised cathode in dilute solniion, 
or a platinised anode in concentrated solution, the polarisation is found 
to be independent of the strength of the current, 11. 0. 
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Transfer of Ions in Fused and Solid Silver Iodide. By O. 
Lbumann {Ann, Phy9. Ohem, [2], 38, 39()—402).—A microscopic.!I 
examination of the behaviour of silver iodide on eh^cirolysis, in which 
various cases are distinguished and minutely describoJ. H. 0. 

Besistance of Electrolytic Cells. By H. R. Sank by (Proc. Boy, 
8oo,, 45, 541—543).—The author has examined the incimse of 
resistance with decrease of current density in electrolytic cells, known 
as “ transfer ” resistance. A cniTent of 2*7 milliamp^res was gradu¬ 
ally increased. up to 370 milliampei*es, with the resalt that as the 
enrrent increased the resistance diminished, rapidly at first, afterwards 
moi'e slowly. The current was now again decreased to 2*7 milliam- 
peres, when the resistance became smaller, but immediately began to 
rise. The current was now increased as before, with tho result that 
the resistance again diminished, but more slowly thnn before. When 
the current had again i*cacliod 370 milliamperes, the resistance w«i8 
practically the same as on the lii*bt occasion, and tho transfer resist¬ 
ance was small. The author considers that the “ tmnsfer resistance 
is not due to a non-conducting layer formed on one or both olectroiics, 
since, in this case, tho resistance should increase as the cuiTout 
increases, and should be greater after tho application of a strong 
current than before, but that it may be due to a molecular interaction 
at tho junction of the electrodes with tho oloctrolyto offering a greater 
resistance to weak enrrouts than to strong. With weak currents, the 
**transfer*' resistance diminished very rapidly as the temperature 
increased, becoming voiy small at 70®. H. K. T. 

Electrolysis of Mixed Solutions. By 0. LmiMANN (Zeit, physikal, 
Ghein,, 4, 525—531).—The author has examined microscopically the 
Bopai*ation of two metals from thoir mixed solutions on electrolysis, 
in order to ascertain whether tho motals would simply separate out 
side by sulo, form luixed ciysials, or enter into chemical combination 
to form an alloy of definite crystalline struct ure and physical proper¬ 
ties. From mixtures of zinc »nd stannons chlorides and cadiniuia 
and stannous chlorides, the motals appear to separate out side by sid<s 
Tlio appearance of tho sepai’ated metals in tho lirsi case seems to 
wan^ant tlio assumption that tin is more readily di^posited on a tin, 
and zinc more readily on a zinc electrode. From a mixture of silvt-r 
and meremy niiraios, silver and mox'cury are deposited scpaiutc*!j, 
but some amalgam, is also foi*mod. H. 0. 

Voltaic Energy of Dissolved Ohemical Compounds. By 0. 
Qorb (iVec. Boy, 8oo,, 46, 442).—The author has examined the 
voltaic energy of nearly 250 diffo 2 *ent solutions of salts by means of 
the voltaic balance (compare Abstr., 1889, 665). The solutions 
examined compnso compounds of olements with dements, dements 
with mono-, bi-, and tri-basic acids; acids of theso throe classes with 
ofkch other; elements with mono-, bi-, and tn-basic salts; mono-, bi-, 
and tri-basic acids with all these classes of salts, and all these salts 
with ono another. The generjil results of the invostigatiou prove 
that ** every electrolytic substance or mixture when dissolved in watex* 
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■anites clieniically in definite proportions by weight with every other 
such dissolved body.” The pi’esont research has discovered nearly 
250 such compounds. H. K. T. 

Dilatation of Salt Solutions. By N. A. Tchernay (/. Eusa , 
Chm, Soc,, 21, 176—lb3; compare Abstr., 1889, 204, 830, 1101). 
The following iable gives the dilatation of solutions of the chlo¬ 
rides :— 


HCl 

+ 

6 OH 3 O 

= 1 + 

0-0000652i + 0'000004355<' 

LiCl 

-t- 

SOHaO 

= 1 -f 

557# + 

4U364* 

NHiOl + 

50BaO 

= 1 + 

746# + 

8997/> 

NaOl 

+ 

lOOHaO 

= 1 + 

602j + 

48254* 

KOI 

+ 

lOOHaO 

Pi = 1 + 

690{ + 

44074* 

MgOh 

+ 

lOOEaO 

= 1 -f 

688 ^ + 

39224* 

HCl 

+ 

25HaO 

V/ = 1 - 1 - 

0-0001516i + 

32094* 

NN 4 CI 

-f 

25HaO 

U; = 1 -f 

14074 + 

36494* 

NaOl 

+ 

SOHaO 

= 1 + 

14574 + 

37584* 

KOI 

+ 

bOHaO 

Ui = 1 + 

12394 + 

36114* 

RbOl 

+ 

50HsO 

«< = 1 + 

12674 + 

37164* 

MgCh 


60HaO 

= 1 + 

13944 + 

28924* 

CaOl* 

+ 

lOOHaO 

^;/= 1 + 

10854 +‘ 

36134* 

BaOh 


lOOHaO 

tv = 1 + 

13454 + 

35374* 

HCl 

-f- 12‘5H,0 

rf = 1 

28004 + 

16504* 

NaOl 

+ 

25HjO 

= 1 -h 

25734 f 

23934' 

KOJ 

+ 24-7H,0 

V/ = 1 + 

21414 + 

25884* 

MgCh 

+ 

25fiaO 

= 1 + 

19414 + 

18564* 

OaOh 

+ 

SOHaO 

= 1 + 

19254 + 

26474* 

SrCla 

+ 

5 OH 2 O 

t?i = 1 + 

22044 + 

25424* 

BaCU 

+ 

SOHaO 

= 1 + 

23934 + 

24564* 

HOI 


6'25H*0 

Vf = 1 + 

44604 + 

21254* 

NaOl 

+ 12-5H20 

IV = 1 + 

36404 + 

12374* 


Here, as in the case of nitiates, some of the solutions exhibit an 
analogous dilattition by heat, although the relation of the number of 
salt-moleonles to that of the water-molecules is not the same; for 
example, potassium and sodium chlorides with lOOHjO, and litliiiuu 
and ammonium ohloiidcs with SOHiO, show the same dilatation. 

The same regularity is observed in the case of the diiahtiion cot'fll- 
cients (a), the increment of the coef&cient with inorc'asing toiupcm- 
tui*e being larger for KOI and NaCl solutions than for solutions of 
HCI, LiOl, and NHiOl, even in the case of different coiicontiutioiis. 
This shows that tlie physical and cliemical processes (dissociation) 
follow diffci'ent laws for each group of solutions, so that the molecular 
constitution of the salt hytbates of both groups must bo diilorent. 
The values are:— 


NaOl 

+ 100 

H ,0 5 = 

0-0000602 + 0-00000964 

KOI 

+ 100 

H .0 a = 

590 + 

8 S« 

HCl 

+ 60 

H,0 a = 

652 + 

874 

LiOl 

+ 50 

H ,0 5 = 

667 + 

814 

NH 4 OI+ 50 

H.O« = 

746 + 

794 


wm 
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STaOl 

+ 

50 

H,0 

8 

= 0-0001457 + 0-0000075« 

KOI 

+ 

50 

H,0 

8 

= 1239 + 

nt 

HCl 

+ 

25 

H.0 

8 

= 1615 + 

6it 

NH*Cl4- 

25 

HjO 

8 

= 1407 + 

61t 

NaOl 

+ 

25 

H,0 

8 

= 2673 + 

4,7t 

KOI 

+ 

24-7 H,0 

8 

= 2157 + 

m 

HOI 

+ 

12-5 H,0 

8 

= 2800 +- 

Sit 

HaCl 

-h 

12-5 H,0 

8 

= 3(340 + 

24it 

HOI 


6-25HiO 

8 

= 4460 + 

m 


A similar relation is found to liold in the case of the dilatation 
coefficients of OaCl^, SrCla, BaUU solutions on the one hand, and 
those of MgCla on the other, the first showing a dilatation analogous 
to that of a solution of MgOla containing only half the amount of 
water-molecules, and the increment of dilatation with idsing tempera¬ 
ture is smaller for MgCl^ solutions than for those of CaCh, SrOL, 
BaCli solutions, thus :— 


OaOli + 

oOHjO 8 = 

0 0001925 + 0 00000534 

SrOl, + 

60H^O a = 

2204 + 

61t 

BaOl, + 

60H,O a = 

2393 + 

4Qt 

MgOl, + 

25H,0 8 = 

1941 -t- 

m 

SrOl, + lOOHjO IS = 

1085 + 

7-2t 

BaOl, + lOOHjO a = 

1345 + 

lit 

MgGU + 

60H,O 8 = 

1394 + 

563 


There are two types of salt solution: the one expanding more, the 
other less, in the same molecular concentration. To the first type 
belong the ohlondos of Na, K, Rb, Oa, Sr, Ba; to the second type 
those of H, Li, NHi, and Mg. Supposing that the dilatation depends 
on tho relatioti between the salt-molecules and the water-molecules, 
the author concludes that the solutions of the second typo contain 
only half tho number of molecules that those of the first type do. 
The molecules of MgCij in solution ai*e thorcroro at least Mg^OU 
derived troin the typo lliCh, those of CaOh being simple and derived 
from JUiOh. But iis the solutions of MgOL, llOl, LiCl, and ISHiCA 
show an analogous dilatation, they must all correspond with the typo 
lljOh; 'whilst, lor tho same reason, those of OaOL, KOI, NaOl miist 
belong to the type Jl^Ch. There may bo some relation between this 
and tJ. Thomsen’s hypothesis that the solution of bydi*ogou chloride 
contains H^OhUU. B. B. 

Heat of Formation of Potassazmnonimn and Sodazamoninm. 
By JOANNts (OompL rend.^ 109, 905—907).—Tho compounds (this 
voL, p. 209) wore formed in a glass vessel which could be closed by a 
stopcock, and the vessel was immersed in the caloi*imetcr and the 
stopcock opened. The compound dissociated, and the ammonia 
escaped through a serpentine tube also immuxsed in tho calorimeter. 
Tho quantity of lioat absorbed under these conditions is equal to the 
heat of formation of tho compouiuls from the alkali motal and gaseous 
ammonia at atmospheric pressure. 
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NH-j pas + Na solid = NHjNa solid. develops +5'2 Cals. 

NHs liquid + Na solid = NH,Na solid.... „ 4 -0*8 „ 

WHi gfas 4 - K solid = NHsK solid. develops 46 ’^ Cals. 

KH 3 liquid 4- K solid = ISTHaK soHd. „ +1‘0 „ 


It is evident tliat when these compotmds take part in reactions, 
and the ammonia escapes without producing secondary chansrcs, the 
effect will be practically the same as that of the alkali metal alone; 
bat if the ammonia takes part in the reaction, these derived ammo¬ 
nias will act more energetically than the sodium or potassium wliich 
they contain. C- H. B. 

Therznocliemical Data respecting Succinic and Isosuccinic 
Acids. By S. Tanatab (7. Buss. Ghem. Sac., 21,188—188).—The 
thermochemical data obtained by the author give, in combination 
with other data obtained by previous investigators, tho following 
results;— 

Heat of formation of potassium and sodium succinates— 

O 4 H 6 O 4 (solid) 4 - 2KOH (solid) = OAKaO* (solid) 4- 

2 HaO (solid) 4 - 4S,21f> cal. 

CAO* (solid) 4* 2]sraOH (solid) = 04 Hi]Srai 04 (solid) + 

2 H 2 O (solid) + 38,488 cal. 

The heat of formation of sodium isosuccinate— 

O 4 H 6 O 4 (solid) 4* 2ITaOH (solid) = 04 H 4 Na 30 i (solid) + 

2 H 2 O (solid) 4- 39,G93 cal. 

In aqueous solution the heats of formation of the succinates ai*e— 

C 4 H 6 O 4 4- 2KOH = 25,058 cal.; OAO* 4* 2NaOH = 25,606 cal. 

The corresponding values for the isosuccinates arc— 

O 4 HC.O 4 4 2KOH = 27,364 cal.; 04 H 604 4 2NaOH = 27,820 cal. 

It is seen that the formation of sodium isosuccinato fi‘om the a<M‘d 
and sodium hydroxide is accompanied by the development of more 
heat than the formation of sodinm succinato, not only in solution, but 
also in the solid state. 

The heat of dissolution of succinic acid at is OiHeOi 4 40011,() 
= — 6,381 cal. The corresponding value for isosuccinic acid at 12* 
is O 4 H 6 O 4 4 200HiO = — 4,097 cal. Similar relations two obsorvtul 
in case of fumaric and maleic acids, and again with itaconio and 
citraconic acids. B. li. 

Heat of Combustion of Isodibutylene and Isotributylene. 
By Malbot (Bull. 800 . GJivm . [3], 2, 481 — 482). — On fractionating 
the product of the action of zinc chloride on isobutyl alcohol (Abstr., 
1889, 842), isodibntylene and isotributylene, distilling respectively 
at 110—113* and 178—181* under a pressure of 768 mm,, are ob- 
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tnined. Tlieir heats of combustion at lb® have the mean values: 
fur isodihutylene 1252 5 cals., and for isotrihutylene 1858*9 cals. 

T. G. N. 

Relation of Volnme, Pressure, and Temperature in the case 
of Liquids. By 0. Bakus {Amer, J, SoL [8], 38, 407—408).— 
Experiments with alcohol, ether, paratoluidine, diphenylamine, 
paraffin, and thymol, and less complete experiments with other 
organic compounds, show that if temperature and pressure vary 
linearly at a mean rate of about 0*11® per atmosphere, there will 
be no change of volume. This holds good between 30° and 300°, and 
between 20 atmos. and 500 atmos , and therefore through a range of 
pressure six or seven times as large as that used by Ramsay and 
Young. 

Other conditions being equal, the pressure necessary to solidify a 
substance is decidedly in excess of the pressure at which it liquefies 
again. The author has investigated this as a typical “lag” phe¬ 
nomenon, and has obtained data relating to paraffin, naphthalene, and 
palmitic and chloracetic acids. 

At 185°, under a pressure of 20 atmos., water attacks load glass so 
rapidly that in very fine capillary tubes the contents became opaque 
and solid in about an hour. D\uung this action the compressibility 
of the water at 185° increased gi^adually and reguhudy to about three 
times its original value, and the isothermal volume of the silicated 
watei* decreased at least 13 per cent of the oinginal volume. 

In the case of mercury, the deoi*oase in electrical resistance r and 
vohxme v through increased pressure between 0 and 400 atmos. were 
found to be proportional to each other. 0. H. B. 

New Method of Determining Gas Densities. By J. P. Cooke 
(Amer. Chew, J., 11, 500—541).—The gases are weighed in a glass 
* balloon of about 6 litres capacity and 570 grams weight. This is 
pi'ovided with two tubes, one reaching to the bottom of the balloon, 
iho oihei' attached to the top of its neck; those tubes ai»o htted with 
well-ground stopcocks. The balloon is filled with gas by placing 
it in a calorimeter, a thonuomotcr in which indicates the same tein- 
poraiuiH) as another placc'd in iho oxtornal aia*, and pjju^siug into it a 
current of gas pnriiicMl by passing suceossively through solutions of 
potash and of baryta, then up two long tubes placed at a slight inclina¬ 
tion to tbo horizontal and contaiuhig strong sulphuric acid, and finally 
through two vessels containing phosphoric anhydndo; a second 
vessel of phosphoric anhydride was found to bo necessary, as the 
anliydrido in the first becjiine gmnular after a linus and i^lcd to 
romovo the last traces of moisture from tho gas. In tho case of 
caihonic anhydride, tho potash and baiyta solutions are of course 
dispensed with. In weighing the balloon, it was snpondod from one 
pan of a balance, and from tho other was hung as a counterpoise 
another balloon of exactly equal volume. Tho wires by which these 
are suspended pass through holes in the floor of tho balance-case, and 
tho balloons hang in a shoet-metal ohamber boneath, and are weighed 
only when a thermometer inside this chamber indicates the same 
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temperature as another thermometer placed in the external aii*. 
Temperature readings were accurate to 0*0i% barometer readings to 
0*1 mm. 

The first thing was to ascertain the tare of the empty balloon. This 
was first done by a modification of Regaault’s nietuod. The balloon 
was filled with hydrogen, and then exhausted to a known pressure 
(1*40 mm.) and weighed. This weight, when corrected for the weight 
of residual hydrogen and for the contraction of volume consequent 
on exhausting the globe, gives the tare'of the empty balloon. This 
tare was then ascertained by the following chemical method.” The 
balloon was filled with carbonic anhydride and weighed. One of tho 
stopcocks was then opened, and the gas sacked, by means of a Bunsen 
pump, through the followng series of absorbing vessels: a bulb con¬ 
taining potash solaion,a (J-tube containing soda-lime, a con¬ 

taining phosphoric anhydride, a third (J-tube containing glass beads 
with a tew di^ops of strong snlphnrio acid to indicate any sucking 
back (this tube was not weighed), and lastly a bulb containmg 50 c.c. 
of normal barium hydroxide solution. Finally by opeuing the second 
stopcock, a current of air was drawn through the purifying apparatus, 
in order to sweep all the rest of the carbonic anhydnde out of tho 
balloon into the absorbing vessels. Tho potash bulb, soda-lime 
tube, and phosphoric anhydiide tube were weighed separately before 
and alter the experiment, and the amount of baryta-water neu¬ 
tralised was determined by titration with oxalic acid; olaboi*ato 
coneotions were also made to reduce the weighings to a vacuum. 
The total gain in weight gives the weight of carbonic anhydride con¬ 
tained in the balloon, and this, when subtracted from the weight oE 
the balloon when fhll of carbonic anhydride, gives the tare of tlie 
empty balloon. This was tound to be 2*5573 by Regnault’s, 2 56703 
by the chemical method, each number being the mean of throe 
closely agreeing experiments. 

The balloon was now filled with purified air and with hydrogen at 
the atmospheric temperature and pressure, and its weight ascertained, 
tliree experiments being made in each case; its weight when full oC 
carbonic anhydride is already known. (The hydrogen w« 4 S obtained 
from an electrolytic generator, the carbonic anhydride from marble 
and hydrochloric acid.) By subtracting from these weiglits the hire 
of the empty balloon, the weights ot the different gases which lill tho 
globe ai*o ascei*tained, and from these numbers the density of liydi*o- 
gen was oalcuJatod to be 0*06958 using Bognaalt’s, and 0*0()S)(>2 
using the chemic*il method of determining the taro, the density of air 
bemg taken as unity. For carbonic anhydride the density is 1*52856 
(air = 1), or 21*971 (hydrogen = 1) by Regnault’s method, and by 
tho chemical method 1*52854 or 21*957 respectively. And further, 
using Begnanlt’s number (1*10562) for the density of oxygon referred 
to air, and his own numbers for hydrogen, the author calculates, as 
the mean of three experiments, that the density of oxygen (hydi*ogett 
= 1) is 15*891 by Kegnanlt’s, or 15*882 by tho chemical method. 
Lord Rayleigh obtained the number 15*884. 

The author regards his results as showing that tho atomic weight 
of oxygen (H = 1) is decidedly less than 16. Ho points out that, as 
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compared with, hydrogen, the density of oxygen is slightly, and that 
of carbonic anhydride considerably greater than the halves of their 
respective molecular weights, and this is what one would expect, 
having regard to the fact that at the atmospheric temperature 
oxygen is congidei*ably, and carbon anhydiude very mnch nearer its 
critical point than hydrogen is at that temperatnre. Finally, the 
author expresses his approval of the provisional system of atomic 
weights which assumes O = lU as its basis. 0. P. B. 

Formulae for Calculating the Molecular Volumes of Organic 
Compounds. By W. Losssn (AmaZew, 254, 42—83).—^The mole¬ 
cular volume of a compound if of the fatty series is given 

by the formula 10*45?i + 5‘225m + 10 4-5p + ± 1*5/4, if of 

the aromatic series by 10 45n -h 5‘225iii + I0*45p + 4)* + l*6/i, 

where /t denotes the number of hydrogen-atoms neces-^ary to conveit 
an unsatuiatod into a saturated compound. With the aid of these 
tormalse, the author has calculated the molecular volumes of 407 
organic cumj^iounds, and in only 97 cases or 24 per cent, are the calcu¬ 
lated within 2 per cent, of the observed values. The author therc- 
fox*6 concludes that it is impossible, taking account of every known 
induenoe, to oxpi ess the molecnlai* volume by any general foimula 
that shall serve for all compounds. Besnlts which ai*e in good agroe- 
ment with the observed may liowevcr be obtained from the expres¬ 
sions (10*24 ± uj0*o)(» + jp) + (5*12 + j{0*25)m + 2)* 4* l*4;i4, 

whore x may vary between 0 and 1 for the diifercnt homologous 
series, but is constant for the meinbei^ of one and the same sei*ies. 

H. 0. 

Vapour-pressure of Aqueous Solutions. By B. Emdsn {Ann, 
FKijs, Uhenv. [2], 38, 447—453).— A reply to a paper by Taminann 
on the same same subject (Abstr., 1889, (>b8), in which tho accuracy 
of the author’s own experiments and of Babe’s law is apheld. 

H. 0. 

Determination of the Molecular Weight from Vapour-pres¬ 
sure Reductions. By E. Bkokmann {2/eU, yhysikal, CVmii., 4, 532 
—552). —Tlic author describes vmioiis modifications which ho h*is 
made ill tho present metliods for determining the rod action of tho 
vapoui* pi'CHSuie of a solution by any <liSHolvod substance, with tho 
view of making tliis metliod oi determining molecular weights of 
general uso in the laboratory. The chLef of those are those iuiro- 
ducod for tho purpose of accumtely determining the boiling points of 
solutions, and from the rise in the boiling point of tho solvent the 
molecular weights of tho dissolved substarieos. A thick platinum 
wire sealed into tho bottom of tJie vessel servos to couduct the heat 
to tho solution, and ovorcomos the diilioulty ansing from boiling with 
bumping. The bulb of the thermometer which must be placed in the 
liquid is surrounded with a layer of asbestos tied on with platinum 
wire, and in this way is effectually shielded from currents of super¬ 
heat^ liquid, and gives a constant rogistor of the temperature of the 
boiling solution. In order also to overcome far as possible tho 
effect of convection cuiTents, the vessel is filled to about half the 
volume of the solution with glass beads* The vessel itself which 
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contains the solution is provided with three tubular nock«i, throui^h 
one of which passes the thermometer, through the second the end of 
the condenser tube, whilst the third serves for the inti’oductiou of 
the substance the molecular weight of which is being determined. 

The calculation of the results is similar to that employed in the 
case of the reduction of the freezing point. A gram-moloenle of 
substance dissolved in 100 grams of the solvent will raise its boiling 
point through t degrees, so that if the number of grams of substance 
in 100 grams of the solvent necessary to raise the boiling point 
be determined, and this multiplied by if, the molecular weight wdl 
be obtained. The number t may either be directly determined from 
observations with a substance of known molecular weight, or, .accord¬ 
ing to Arrhenius, ^^OO^T^/W, where T is the boiling point iii 
absolute temperature, aud W the heat of vaporisation of 1 gram of 
the solvent. H. 0* 

Ciyoscopic Method of Determining Molecular Weights^ 
By J. F. Etkman iZdt. physikaL Ghem,, 4, 497—519).—The author 
has determined the molecular reductions of the freezing points of a 
number of organic solvents from observations with compounds of 
known molecnlar weight, the apparatus used being that previously 
described (Abstr,, 1889, 336). The results are tabulated aud given 
in curve form. From the molecular reduction, the latent heat of 
fusion is calculated by means of Van’t HofF’s formula, a correction 
being applied for that portion of the solvent which by crystallisatiou 
is removed from the sphere of action of the osmotic pressure. 
calculated latent heats of fusion and the corrected moleculai’ i eductions 
of the solvents used are as follows:— 



Latent heat 

Molecular 


oi fusion. 

reduetion. 

Diphenyl. 

. 29-4 

79-4 

Diphenylmethane .... 

. 2M 

65*6 

Phenol. 

. 26-9 

720 

Parabromophenol .... 

. 22-9 

9«-() 

Paracresol. 

. 2/1 

(J9*6 

Thymol. 

. 27-9 

73-9 

Ce^l alcohol . 

. 34-3 

50*7 

Chloral alcoholate.... 

. 27-0 

74-4 

Anethoil. 

. 27-9 

(51-2 

Benzophenone. 

. 23-2 

87'« 

Phenylpropionic acid . 

. 24 8 

82-<> 

Capric acid ......... 

. 40-6 

44‘7 

Stearic acid. 

. 54-4 

42-5 

Stearin. 

. 47-3 

49-2 

TJrethylane . 

. 48-5 

4:{0 

TJretlmne. 

. 41-0 

49-6 

Acetoxime... 

. 41-4 

52-9 

Azohenzene. 

. 29-4 

77-0 

Paratoluidine. 

. 38-6 

Sll 


For diphenyl, thymol, azohenzene, and urethane the latent heats of 
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fusion were also dii*ectly detonnined, the numbers obtained being 
‘28-5, 27*5, 29, and 40*8. H. C. 

Dissociation of Substances in Solution. By D. Mendbl^biff 
J. liubs, Ghem, 8oc.^ 21, 198—202).—Van’t Hof[’s highly interesting 
paper, “Lois de I’equilibre chimique dans Totat dilnl gaseux ou 
dissons *’ (1886), has athncted general interest to those values of i 
which are found from the osmotic prcs&ui^os, fi*om the isotonic coefGl- 
cients, from the freezing temperatures, and from the vapour-pressures 
of dilute solutions. Ostwald and Arrhenius have given a now method 
of determining the same value of i from the electric conductivity of 
w^'ak solutions, but as soon as Arrhenius, Planck, and Ostwald, in 
1888, attempted to explain the deviation of i from unity for electro¬ 
lytes by the assumption tliat the compounds in solutions dissociate to 
free electrolytes, Mendeleelf began to doubt the correctness of this 
hypothesis, which assumes ( 1 ) that conducting solutions have a con¬ 
stitution different from that of non-conducting solutions ; ( 2 ) that in 
solutions of the first kind the value of i is laigor tlian the unit, on 
account of the presence of free ions, and (3) that in non-conducting 
solutions there is no such dissociation, and, therefore, i = 1 . 

The plienomena of dissolution ai*o, in a groat many cases, identical 
in both kinds of solutions, and the assumption of freo ions is very 
diftcrent from the very piobable and satisfactory explanation given 
by Clausius as to there being a certain degree of interchange of atoms 
between the molecules of dissolved substaimes. The author does not 
agree with the hypothesis of freo ions, as, after a continued study of 
solutions, he considers the phenomena to bo most satisfactonly 
explained by the assumption that dissociated systems always exist, 
not only (>f the dissolved compounds, but also of their definite liquid 
hydrates, similar to melted ciystalloby dratos{ 0 aCb, 6 H 2 O, for example), 
01 * of unstable hydrates like those of Wrohlewski, Koozeboom, Ac, 
(See Mendel^eff’s work “ On Solutions, &c., 1877.”) 

The assumption of dissociation and of a reciprocal decomposition 
of tiioleculoa of the hydrates formed in solution does, nccoi’ding to the 
author, satisfy the claiTUs by which AiThenius, Planck, and Ostwald 
ar<» bound to asHiimo free ions in solutions. The author shows, by 
iho discussion of tho depression of the fmezing ])oiul, that dilforonces 
in tlio value of i for diiTeront coniponmls may bo explained without 
assuming free ions iu solutions. Ho sliows, first, that tho moh^cular 
depi’cssion dm (d being tho depression for 1 gram of a substance with 
tho mol. wt, tw, dissolved in JOO grams of water) of the anhydrous 
salt in weak solutions will bo equal to the molecular depression of 
any hydrate of the same salt. Let a definite hydrate with MH 2 U be 
assumed. The depression for 1 gram of tho anhydrous salt being d, 
for 1 gram of the hydrate (d#*)* ^ many times smaller than 

d as m is smaller than w + ^ 18 if the solntion be a weak one, that 

is dn = —If the solution be concentrated, then for 1 gram of the 
m -H wl 8 

hydrate in 100 grams of water, d« = —, o ^ -Y I^a 

m + «18 \ m 18/4/ 
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0*1 Rm 

aUnte solutions the divisor 1-wiU be nearly equal to 1, 

m 4* lo» 

n . 

and, therefore, for such solutions, dn =-tTq" * moleculai* do- 

m T* •*■0^^ 

pression of the hydrate will therefore be = ^"^ 28 ^ (^ + 18 »)j 

= dm, that is, equal to the molecular depression of the anhydrous 
salt. A dilute solution of the anhydrous salt (m) ^ or that of the 
hydrate (m -H 18w) will give the same i, for this is equal to the 
molecular depression divided by 18'5, as shown by Van’t Hoff (loc. 
r/Y., p. 24). 

ForMgSO* the is^'tonic coefficients, as well as the moloculnr depres¬ 
sion, give i = 1*04, from which dm = 1‘04 X 18*5 = 19*24, and <l = 

0*16‘0°. .According to the formula for the hydin-te 

MgSOi 4- 7 H 2 O (n = 7) du — 0'078®. De Coppet and Riidorff have 
shown that the depression of such a solution is proportional to tho 
amount of the heptahydrated (not anhydrous) salt dissolved, namely, 
1 gram = 0*072—0*073®, which, calculated as above, gives i = 0*90. 
This number differs very little from the value 1*04, calculated for the 
depression 0*07^®, or ^ = 1. The value of i is, within the limit of 
error, identical for weak solntions of both KgSOi and MgS04,7H80, 
and the same will be the ca^e for MgS 04 , 10 H 20 . 

As, for dilute solutions, the same value of i is obtained both for 
anhydrous and for hydrated salts, the author concludes that neither 
tlie determination of osmotic pressures, nor of isotonic coefficientH, 
nor of the vapour-pressure of weak solutions, nor of the moleonlaj* 
depression, nor of the electrolytic conductivities, will show wbotlu'r 
the value of i, obtained by means of them, refers to anhydrous com¬ 
pounds or to hydrates (or generally to compounds formed with the 
solvent). 

These methods cannot show the degree of hydration of the sub¬ 
stance dissolved in water, and they cannot contradict tlie lijqwIbcHiH 
which assumes the existence^ of particular dissociated liydrak's in 
aqueous solutions. If there is a possibility anil need of cxjdainiug 
the variation of i by means of dissociation, it would bo better, ])rior 
to assuming a dissociation of MX in solution to M + X, to inquire 
whether, in solutions of salts MX, the action of tho water does not 
give lise to molecules MOH 4 HX, or whether thii hydrates 
3iTX(ii 4 1)H20 may not dissociate into the hydrates MOtlwillaO 4 
HX(%—wOHaO, or directly the hydrates MXwHaO into soi>araic 
molecules. Such an hypothesis, in connection with that of tho inter¬ 
change of atoms between molecules, explains sufficiently the identity 
of i, obtained by different methods, as well as its variation for 
different substances. Before going further than Van’t Hoff, it is 
necessary to investigate exactly (1) how the value of i changes with 
varying concentration for compounds giving different values for f, 
and (2) whether the values of i remain far from integers (for 
example, for CaCl«, i = 2*5, for alums, i = 4*5, &c.) for vaiying 
temperatures and concentrations. JS, B. 
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Supersaturated Solutions. Bj A. PoriLiTziN {J. Buss, Chpm 
Sor,), See p. 333. 

Rate of Chemical Change. By G. Gore (Froc, Boy. Soc, 45, 
440—442).—This is a continnation of the author’s experiments on 
the use of the voltaic balance for determining the rate of chemical 
change in solution (compare Abstr., 1889, 065) Two solutions were 
examined: one containing equivalent quantities of chlorine and 
potassium iodide, the other equivalent quantities of potassium chloride 
and iodine. The general results of the investigation are, that the 
■first solution is very unstable and loses energv, partly while being 
mixed, and to a further extent after a time, the change not being 
complete after a lapse of six days at a tempera! ure of 12®. The 
second solution is nearly, but not quite, stable, as it increases slightly 
in voltaic energy after a time. The two solutions ultimately acquire 
a composition represented by 0 23 part of potassium iodide, 74*49 
parts of potassium chloride, 126 8 parts of iodine, and 0*0497 part of 
chlorine. 

The rate of change did not soem to be affected by daylight, but 
two minutes’ ebullition had as much effect in altering the composition 
of the fiist solution as an interval of six days at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. With the first solution, the loss of energy on mixing is 
greater the greater the concentration of the constituents. The loss 
was also greater when the chlorine solution was added to the iodide 
solution than when the revetse order of mixing was adopted. The 
colours of the solutions were in accordance with the above observa¬ 
tions, that of the first solution being light, and gradually becoming 
darker, that of the second undergoing no appreciable change. 

The “ voltaic balance *’ method can be nsed in measuring the rate of 
change in liquids already mixed. It is simpler and more sensitive 
than tliermochemical or colorimetric methods, and can bo used for 
coioui'less liquids. H. K. T. 

DeterminatioxL of AfiSlnity Coefficients. By M, Corkad and 0. 
BRUOKNnK (Zeit physiJml, 4, 631—657; seo Ihis vol., p. 4).— 

The authors have studied the action of the alkyl oxides of sodium and 
potassimn on tho chlorides, bromides, and iodides of organic radicles. 
Tho relation between the coefficients obtained is found to depend on 
the nature of tho alkyl oxide and of the halogen, but is independent of 
the metal. Thus, for iJio othoxido of sodium or ])otasBium tho rela- 
tious between tbe affinity coefficients, that of tho propyl compound 
being in each case taken as unity, are as follows:— 



PropyL 

Eth^l. 

Allyl. 

BenzyL 

Cl. 

1 


C6-70 

120 5 

Br. 

1 

8 24 

ei'34 

120*1 

I. 

1 

2 85 

64-34 

93*95 
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The coefB-cients of the other groups approach that of the propyl a«i 
the atomic weight of the halogen with which they are associated 
increases. 

If, however, the action of the potassium salt be compared with that 
of the sodium salt, the former is found to have the greater activity, 
for, setting that of potassium ethoxide in each case at 100, that of 
sodium ethoxide becomes for allyl chloride 79*0, and for benzyl 
chloride 88*4. 

The comparative activities of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, putting 
that of the iodide in each case as 1000, are shown by the following 
numbers:— 



Iodide. 

1 Bromide. 

Chloride. 

Propvl. 

1000 

473 

7*63 

MUi . 

1000 

532 

9*23 

Beuzyl.... 

1000 

604 

10*28 


Methyl bromide shows an exceptional behaviour, and is found to 
have an activity greater than that of the iodide. H. C. 


Increase in Chemical Energy at the Free Surface of Liquid 
Substances. By W, Spring {ZdL phyaiTcah Ohem,, 4, 058—662).— 
The author shows, by various experiments, that there exists at the 
free surface of any liquid a layer which possesses a supeiior chemical 
activity to that of the rest of the liquid. For instance, if a prism of 
calcspar be immersed to about half its length in hydrochloric acid, 
the action at the surface is so vigorous that in a short space of time 
the prism is cut in two, and the lower half sinks in the acid. No 
satisfactoiy explanation for these facts can be given. H. C. 

Chemical Energy at the Surface of Liquids. By J. BEOiiiiot.D 
(Zett. physihal, Ohem., 5, 68 ).—^The phenomena observed by Spring 
(preceding abstract) are explained by the author on the assumption 
that the liquid at the suiface on dissolving some of iho ciystal becomes 
denser and sinks in the solntion down the sides of the crystal, thus 
protecting the lower portion from the action of the solvent, and also 
making way for fresh quantities of the latter at the surface. If in the 
calcspar experiment the upper portion of the prism be coated with wax, 
and the whole then immersed vertically in the acid, the prism will 
now be cut in two at the boundary of the wax coating, although this 
is far below the surface of the liquid. H. 0. 

Isomorphism. By J. W. Retgbrs (Zeit physikdL, 4, 

593—630; compare Abstr., 1889, 931).—This paper contains a study 
of the isomorphism of the nitrates of the alkali metals and of silver 
by means of the specific gravities of the mixed salts. The nitrates of 
ammonium, potassium, thallium, and silver crystallise in the rhombic 
system, those of sodium, lithium^ rubidium, and cassium in the hexa¬ 
gonal system. Sodium and silver nitrates form an isodimoi’phous 
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series, liexajyonal crystals being formed containing as mneh as 52 6? per 
cent, of silver nitrate, and rhombic crystals t‘ontaining up to 0*8 per cent, 
of sodium nitrate from mixed solutions of the two salts. Isodimorphism 
is also observed with mixtures of the other nitrates, although not 
quite to as marked a degree as in the above e'«camplo. The author 
concludes from this that, although a salt may crystallise in some stable 
form, it is capable of existing in an indefinite number of unstable 
modifications, and that polymorphism, far from being the exception, 
is probably the rule for all solid chemical substances, H. 0. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Distillaticu under Reduced Pressure, By 
H. Gautier (JinlL Hoc. Chhn. [31, 2, 675)—To tlie base of a wide 
glass tube, smaller tubes are fused in such a way that by the rotation 
on an upper accurately-ground tube cjirrying the delivery tube of the 
condenser, the latter maybe successively approximated to their upper 
orifices and several fiasks be filled without vitiating the vacuum. 

T. G. K 

Colour and Spectrum of Fluorine. By H. Moihsan (GmnjpL 
renrl., 109, 937—940).—Fluorine in small quantities seems to ho 
colourless, but when examined in a platinum tube 50 cm. in length, 
with piano ends of colourless fluorsjiar, it is seen to have a distinct 
greenish-yellow colour, paler than that of chlnrine and tlecidodly 
yellower. A column of the gas 1 metre in length shows no dofiuito 
absorption bands. 

If a small quantity of water is introduced into the tube containing 
the lluorino, it is decomposed with formation of hydrogen fluoride and 
<jzon<*, iho latter bnving the deep iudigo-bluo colour destiibod by 
llauiefouillo and Chnppiiis. 

Sali^t compared the spectra of silicon fluoride and silicon olilorido 
and described the spcctinm of fluorine as consisting of five lines in 
tho rod. The author employed a jilatiniim tube closed by transparent 
stoppers of flnorspni* ancl provi«led with sparking wiros of platinum 
and of gold, lie oxaniincd the spectra when tho tube was filled with 
air and when it was tilled with fluorine, making observations with both 
the gold and platinum electrodes, and he also examined tho S}>cctra of 
hydrogen fluoride, silicon fluoride, and phosphorus tritiuorido. The 
lines common to all tbeso spoctra are regai ded as tho lines duo to 
fluorine, and their wave-lengths arc ns follows ;—verif iaint, 749, 740, 
734; fainS, 714, 704, 691, 687*5, 085*5, 683*5; sfro}iqii&77, 640 5, 634, 
623. Salet gives the wavo-lcngths of two feeble lines as 692 and 086, 
and of three strong lines as 678, 640, 623. 

The spark spectrum of Ixydrogen fluoride contains several very 
bi'oad and indistineb bands in iho orange and tho violet, but their 
wave-lengths could not bo dotcrmnxod. 0. H. B, 

VOL. liVlXI, s 
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Formation of Ozone during Rapid Combustion. By 0. Lobw 
(JDer,, 22 , 3325 — 3326 ).—Ilosvay comes to the conclusion \B%ilL 8or. 
OUm. [ 3 ], 2 , 360—377) that ozone is never formed during? rapid 
combustion. The author has clearly obtained the odour of ozone 
v?hen a rapid current of air was blown across the upper pai*t of a 
flame. This is especially noticeable with a Bunsen burner. Thann 
and Schnauss have made similar observations (Jakresb,^ 1870). 

L. T. T. 

Composition of Water. By Lord Batleigh (Proc. Boy, Boc., 
45, 425—i30).—This paper is a continuation of the author’s re¬ 
searches on the relative densities of hydrogen and oxygen (compare 
Abstr., 1888, 643). Various attempts were made to obtain lighter 
hydrogen than hitherto, especially by means of aluminium in alkaline 
solution, bat without success. The gas was also purified by absorp¬ 
tion wdth palladium so as to free it from nitrogen, but the hydrogen 
was no lighter than before. In the author’s previous researches, the 
composition of water was determined by combining tho ratio of 
densities with that found by Scott (Abstr., 1888, 411) for combina¬ 
tion by volume. In this paner, experiments are described in which 
the combining proportions are determined by direct weighing. Tho 
gases were weighed in glass globes, from which they were exhausted 
by means of Sprengel pumps, first into a mixing chamber and thence 
into a eudiometer. The manipulative difficulties were very great, 
owing to the necessity of maintaining the gases in approximately 
equivalent pi oportions. When sufficient quantities of the gases had 
been pumped out, the flasks were again weighed, the (calculated) 
weight of the residual gas (generally oxygen) in the eudiometer being 
deducted from the weight of the gas taken. A mean of five experi¬ 
ments gave 15*89 as the atomic weight of oxygen after allowing for 
the effect of pi*essure on the glass globes {loc, cit). This i*esult is 
somewhat lower than the value (15'91) obtained from tho relative 
densities of'hydrogen and oxygen and Scott’s combining ratio by 
volume. The residual gas (fi*om 2000 c.c. of mixed gases) was 
analysed, and was found to contain 0*1 c.o. of nitrogen and 0*05 c.c. of 
carbonic anhydride. As these gases wei'e probably contained in tlio 
oxygen, their effect is negligible- The water of combustion wm 
examined for niti'ic acid with negative results. 11. K. T. 

Thiosulphates. By A. Fock and K. Kluss (Her., 22, 331 0—3316 ; 
compare this v<»l., p. 210).—The authors have prepared the Ibllowing 
thiosulphates:—SraS 203 +• HaO, MgSaOa + 6 H 2 O, NiSjO* -f 6 H 2 O, 
C 0 S 3 O 3 + 6 H 2 O, and FeaSaOs + SHaO; the crystal meaburements of 
the salts are given. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Nitrogen. By Bbrthblot (Bull Boc, Oh hi. [3], 
2, 643 - 645).—^Nitrogen obtained by the action of co[»pcr and 
ammonia solution on air is always contaminated by ammonia and 
traces of nitrite, which are best removed by passing the gas first 
through aqueous potash and then through sulphuric acid, tho fimd 
traces of oxygen being absorbed by chromous chloride solution. Tho 
usual order is thus reversed, because sulphuric acid decomposes tho 
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nitrite to form traces of nitrogen dioxide, which are not absorbed by 
the potash. T. G. NT. 

Freezing Points of Arsenic Chloride and Stannic Chloride. 
By Bbssou {Oompt, r«mZ.,109,940—^941).—^Arsenic trichloride carefully 
purified from excess of chlorine solidifies at —18® with very consider¬ 
able contraction, and crystallises in white, nacreous needles. If, how¬ 
ever, the chloride is saturated with chlorine at 0°, the product does 
not solidify above —30®, but at this temperature it freezes with very 
gi*eat contraction. At —30® the arsenic chloride will absorb a much 
]ai‘gor quantity of chlorine, yielding a yellow liquid which does not 
solidify at —60®. If this liquid, cooled to —60®, is thrown into water, 
a lai*go volume of chlorine is liberated, and tho solution contains arsen- 
ious acid and not ai'senic acid; it follows that no arsenic penta- 
chiorido is forraod. If liquid chloidne at —36® is brought in contact 
with arsenic chloride at the same temperature, and the temperature 
is allowed to rise slowly, the arsenic chloride melts, and the two 
liquids gradually mix by diffusion without any development of heat 
or any other evidence of combination. 

Stannic chloiudo free from excess of chlorine solidifies at —33®, 
and forms small, white crystals. Like arsenic chloride, it absorbs 
large quantities of chlorine at a low temperature, with considei*ahle 
increase in volume, and the fi’cezing point of the solution is much 
lower than that of the stannic chloride. 0. H. B. 

Preparation of Boron. By H. 0. 0. Maisctt {Ohem, Gmtr., 1889, 
if, 906 ; fi*om Ghem. tech. Gentralatbsieiyei\ 7. 369—3G0, 369, 379).— 
The author has prepared boron by reducing anhydrous borax with 
magnosinra powder: 8 grams of magnoHium and 16 grams of borax 
arc suitable proportions. J. W. L. 

Reduction of Oxygen Compounds by Magnesium. By G. 
WiNKiiKK 23,44— 67). —TIio exceptionally high heat of com¬ 

bustion of muguesium has led tho author to c.xainino the action of 
the p(>w<lerecl subataiice on the oxygon eoiupounds of a large numb«*r 
of moials. In this 7 )apei‘ llio result^ arc given so far as ldondol6cff’s 
first group is coiie(‘rTu»(i. 

Tn the case of tho alkali metals, tho carbonates were oTn])loycd as 
with the exception of lithium oxide, tlio oxides of those metals can 
only be obtained pure with difficulty, but in the other cases tho oxides 
wore used. Sufficient magnesium powder was added to combine with 
the whole of the oxygen present in the carbonate or oxide; the latter 
being cai*efully dried by ignition, and intimately mixed in a warmed 
mortar with tho necessary quantity of magnesium powder. After 
making a preliminary examination with very small quantities, to 
ascertain the behaviour of the mixture ou heating, a somewhat largei* 
quantity was heated in a tube closed at one end, over the flame of an 
ordinaay humor, or, if necessary, by a blowpipe. 

Lithium. —The I'caction takes place below a rod heat, and is ex¬ 
tremely violent; with 0*2 gram, an explosion takes place, and the tube 

js 2 
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is destroyed. Witk smaller quantities, the whole becomes red-hot, but 
the tube remains intact. The product has no metallic appearance, but 
evolves hydrogen when placed under water, and must therefore con¬ 
tain lithium. 

Sodium .—The mixture becomes first black, and when a red heat is 
reached, a violent reaction takes place, a bright sodium flame issuing 
from the mouth of the tube, the interior of which becomes coated 
with a mirror of metallic sodium. Part of the mixture is ejected 
from the tube, whilst the residue consists of carbon and magnesia. 
The reaction does not succeed equally well in all cases. If freshly 
ignited magnesia be added, a mixture of magnesia, charcoal, and 
sodium is obtained, which decomposes water violently, and ignites 
the evolved hydrogen. 

Fotassium .—^The reaction in this case proceeds much more quietly, no 
violent evolution of potassium taking place under any circumstances, 
and the tempei*ature necessary to commence the reaction appears 
also to be lower than with sodium. The mixture is preferably heated 
in a porcelain boat in a current of hydrogen, the potassium condensing 
as a mirror on the cooler parts of the tnbe. The residue consists of 
magnesia and charcoal, and has only a slightly alkaline reaction, 
showing that the potassium is completely driven ofE. This method 
might perhaps be employed as a technical method for the preparation 
of potassinm, but it has the disadvantage that no gas is formed to 
carry forward the potassium vapour, and the formation of the explo¬ 
sive compound of carbon monoxide and potassium is not avoided. 
The formation of this compound is due to the fact that two atoms of 
oxygeu are more readily given off than the third, and if 1 mol. of 
potassium cai^bonate be heated with 2 atoms of magnesium, this con)-> 
pound and magnesia are the sole products; the author therefore 
concludes that it has the formula COK3. If sufficient magnesium is 
present to combine with all the oxygen, the explosive compound 
is only formed when the mixture is heated gradually, and to a mode¬ 
rate temperature. 

Potassium hydioxide is also readily reduced by magnesium, and in 
this case the above explosive compound cannoli, of course, be formed. 
When the mixture is heated in a tube closed at one end, a somcwliab 
violent reaction takes place, hydrogen being evolved, and a mirror ol‘ 
metallic potassium formed. If a few grams be heated in a cuiTout of 
hydrogen, the reaction is so violent as to become dangerous, but a 
mixture of 36 parts of potash, 24 parts of magnesium powder, anti 
56 parts of magnesia may he heated without any risk, the meial 
distilling over quietly, and a residue of magnesia remaining 
behind. The reaction might also be moderated by allowing the fused 
potash to flow on to heated magnesium bars. Either method would 
probably enable potassium to be obtained much more cheaply than at 
present. 

Buhidium .—The carbonate of this metal behaves with magnesium 
in a manner very like that of potassium carbonate. Heated in a tube 
closed at one end, the reaction commences at a moderate red heat, 
and a minror of metallic rubidium is obtained. The lattei* is also 
formed when the mixture is heated in a porcelain boat in a current of 
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hydrogen. Tlie residue, whicli also contain'!i mibidiTim, decomposes 
water with violence, and takes fire in the air. Metallic rubidium is 
most readily prepared by this method. 

OfBsinm .—The mixture of osesium carbonate and magnesium 
powder blackens on heating from so})aration of charcoal, but no 
metallic csesinm is obtained even in the blowpipe flame. Small 
quantities of potassium and rubidium contained as impurities are 
volatilised, so that ifc is thus possible to separate these metals from 
ceesium. The residue consisted o£ unaltered magnesium, magnesia, 
charcoal, and coesium oxide. 

Copper. —Cuprous oxide is acted on by magnesium at a moderate 
heat, with a hissing noise, the mixture being partially ejected from 
tlie tube. The residue consists of a mixture of copper and magnesia. 
Cupric oxide and magnesium explode violently on heating, the tube 
being destroyed. 

Stlaer. —fciilver carbonate and magnesium unite with a slight ex¬ 
plosion, the contents of the tube being ejected, but the tube remains 
intact. With silver oxide, the reaction is muoh more violent, and a 
loud explosion takes place. 

Gold .—^When aurons oxide and magnesium are heated, the fonner 
quietly decomposes into gold and ox 3 ^gen, the magnesium taking no 
part in the reaction. 

From these results it follows that the observation of Warren (this 
vol., p. 196) that magnesium does not reduce the alkalis and alkaline 
earths, is incon»ect. With the exception of cjesium, all the alkali 
metals are reduced, the intensity of the reaction decreasing with the 
increase of atomic weight. In the sub-group the reverse i&» the case, 
the apparent exception in the case of gold being due to the insta¬ 
bility of its oxide at high temperatures. H. 0. C. 

Some Properties of Sodium Perchlorate: Supersaturated 
Solutions. By A. Potilttzin (J. Buss. C/ieni. Hoc., 21, 2 » 58 — 274 ). — 
This salt was investigated by SorullaR and by Penny, who found that 
it forms deliquescent, rhombic crystals (not rhombohedra, ns quoted 
in UmeKiinKraut, ILandb., ii, 1, 211 ). Potilitzin prepares sodium 
perchlorate from perchloric acid and sodium hydroxide prepared from 
sodium. After separating iho ferric oxide and alumina, the salt is 
treated with an excess of perchloric acid, in order to destroy the 
chlorate and chloride, which arc always pi*eRcnt in traces. At the 
ordinary temperature, the salt N'aC 104 ,Ha 0 crysiallisos in lanceolate 
prisms belonging to the rliombio system; it becomes anhydrous at 
45—60®, and at or above 64” the anhydrous salt mysiallises out finm 
saturated solutions in the form of long, rectangular prisms. JSTeither 
kind of crystal is hygroscopic, but the weight of the anhydrous salt 
increases slightly on exposure to air. The same anhydrous salt 
separates out from supersaturated solutions at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. A supersaturated solution contains not only the anhydrous, but 
also the hydrated salt, as seen from the fact that the solution solidi- 
fles on contact with a crystal either of the hydrated salt, or of the 
anhydrous salt the surface of which has been converted into the 
hydaated salt by plunging it for a short time into water. The crys- 
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tals of tlie anliydroiis salt alone do not cause ciystallisation, bnt dis¬ 
solve in a supersaturated solution. 

The author discusses the different views on supersaturated solutions, 
and shows that the mechanical theory of heat alone (Coppet) does 
not explain why certain salts form supersaturated solutions whilst 
others do not. Again, Shtcherhatcheff s view, that the supersaturation 
of a solution is due to the formation of a lower hydrate having a 
greater solubility, does not explain the existence of supersaturated 
solutions of anhydrous salts. The third view, according to which 
a supersaturated solution is one of the anhydrous salt, is of 
older date, and has been defended especially by Nicol (Trans., 
1887, 389, &c.). The author shows that this hypothesis is not in 
accoi^ance either with the change of specific gravity which takes 
place on dissolution and on dilution of solutions; with thermal data 
connected with the formation of hydrates and the dissolution of 
hydrated, dehydrated, and anhydrous salts; with the colour pheno¬ 
mena occurring on dilution or change of temperature; or with the 
change in the coefficients of refraction and other properties of salt 
solutions. The author shows that the values of the heats of formation 
of chlorides in solution from R 3 O or RO and 2HC1 are not identical, 
as assumed by Nicol, but that the largest value (27,900 cal.) corre¬ 
sponds with calcium chloride, which, according to Riidorff, exists in 
solution as CaCl 2 , 6 H 30 . NicoTs views do not explain the existence of 
solutions of anhydrous salts and of such substances as sulphur. The 
author shows that, in accordance with Mendeleeff*s views on solutions 
in general, the supersatuiated solutions of salts undoubtedly contain 
the salt in the state of several (probably of all possible) hydrates, as 
well as in the form of the aiiydrous salt; the relative quantity of 
these changing with varying dilution and temperature. Such solu¬ 
tions can be formed only by the snbstance forming compounds which 
are either isomeric or of different composition, and differ in their 
solubility and oiystalline form. B. B. 

Allotropic Silver. By M, C. Lea {Am&r, /. 8 cL [3], 38, 
237—240 and 241).—The three allotropic forms of silver previously 
described (this vol., p. 210 ) are merely the most stable forms amongst 
a very large number. Modifications wei-e also obtained the body 
colours of which were blue, many different shades of green, red, 
yellow, and purple. In one case a soluble modification yielding an 
intense yellowish-brown solution was obtained, but on addition of 
sodium phosphate this changed to bright scarlet, and afterwards de¬ 
colorised with separation of a purple precipitate, and the latter 
became blnish-^een when washed on the filter. 

Blue allotropic silver is very stable, and may he kept in the moist 
state for a long time without undergoing any change, bnt the gold- 
coloured modification always tends to pass into normal grey silvei*, 
especially in presence of the mother liquor or of water. The change 
is produced even by friction of the particles of the dried substance 
with one another. Both modifications evolve oxygen with hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Both the blue and the golden modifications are attacked by sub- 
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stances which have little action on normal silver. ISTot only solutions 
of the halogens, and chlorinating or brominating mixtures, but also 
alkaline sulphides, potassium permanganate and ferrocyanide, and 
pliosphox'ous acid produce brilliant blue, green, red, or puiple colora¬ 
tions when brushed over dry films of the alloti‘opic silver. Auric, 
stannic and platinic chlorides do not give these colour reactions, and 
the haloid salts of the alkalis also give no colours but convert the 
allotropic silver into normal silver. 

Pore preparations of the blue allotropic silver are converted into the 
yellow modification by the action of light (compare loc. cii,), and 
afterwards, if the exposure is continued, into grey normal silver. 

If a small crystal of iodine is placed on a film of allotropic silver, it 
produces brilliantly coloured interference rings. 0. H. B. 

Darkened Silver Chloride not an Oxychloride. By M. 0. Lea 
(Amer, J. Sd. [3], 38, 356—361).—Pure silver chloride was fused 
and poured into refined petroleum, in which it solidified. When ex¬ 
posed to light under the petroleum, the silver chloride immediately 
blackened, and the author regards this lesult as proof that darkened 
silver chloride does not contain oxygen, and therefore is not an 
oxychloride. 

Pui*e silver reduced by means of cadmium was heated nearly to 
redness, and whilst very hot was di'opped into petroleum. A small 
quantity of iodine was then added, and as it dissolved in the petroleum 
it combined with the silvei*, until after some time no free iodine re¬ 
mained, and the silver had been converted into a black photo-iodide, 
which from the conditions of its formation could not be an oxy-salt. 

Any satisfactory theory mast explain the pei-iod of so-called in¬ 
duction when silver chloride is exposed to light, and the fact that the 
decomposition of the silver chloride is incomplete even after prolonged 
exposiu'e. According to the authoir, the period of induction corre¬ 
sponds with the formation of an almost colourless iibotochloride 
( Abstr., 1888 , 1 ), which is much mori‘ sensitive than the normal chloride, 
and rapidly darkens af tm* it has once been fonued. The decomposition 
of the silver salt is limited by the reconversion of the subehlorido oi* 
photochloridc into normal chloride by the chlorine liboi*ated fiem the 
adjacent particles of chloride which ua'c acted upon by light. 

G. Bl. B. 

PeonLliar Crystalline Alloy of Copper, Tin, and Lead. By 
A. JB’bbnch (fL tioc. Uhfm., bid.^ 8, 36—37).—This crystalline alloy 
was found within a cavity in the bottom of a cupola furnace, which 
was being put off after having been used for lead-smelung. The 
crystals form plates, and flat, lengthy, foui'-sided prisms. They resist 
atmospheric oxidation, and are not affected by strong sulphuric or 
liydrochloric acids. Hot nitric acid attacks them, but there are 
smaller crystals amongst them which resist this action. Analysis 
gave— 

Insoluble 

Tb. Cu. Sn. Sb. Fo. Si. S. inllNOs. Total 

66-89 11-32 10-22 3-70 0*75 2-09 0-53 4-50 100-00 

D. B. 
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Ternary AllDys, By 0. R. A. Wr.iunT and C. Thompson (Proc. 
Boq. Soc , 45, 461—4S1).—If lead, and zinc are melted together 

and left at rest in a fused condition, no separation takes place if the 
proportion of tin exceeds a cei*tain amount, bnt if the quantity of tin 
is less than this, the alloy separates into two layers, like certain mix¬ 
tures of alcohol, ether, and water, each layer consisting of a ternary 
alloy of the above thi*ee metals. The authors have examined the nature 
of this separation, and the composition of the alloys under different 
conditions. The method of experiment consisted in maintaining tho 
fused mixture at a temperature of 600—7U0° for some hours, care 
being taken to avoid convection currents, and analysing the two 
layers, which were usually quite distinct. lu order to obtain separa- 
iion, the proportion of tin must not exceed |ths by weight of the whole. 
The hea\ier alloy consists of a saturated solution of zinc in lead 
containing tin, the lighter consibts of a saturated solution of lead in 
zinc containing tin- The two alloys always correspond with two con¬ 
jugate points on the solubility curves of zinc in lead-tin, and of lead 
in zinc-tm. The tin does not distribute itself equally in the two 
alloys, except when present in a pai*ticular proportion, which varies 
with the ratio of zinc to lead. With less tin than this, the lighter 
alloy takes up the excess of tin.; with more, the heavier takes up the 
excess. Consequently an indefinite number of mixtures may he pre¬ 
pared in which the heavier alloy will always be the same, the lighter 
alloy varying in composition, vrhilst in another set the lighter alloy 
>\ill remain constant, the lower vaaying. In the absence of tin, lead 
dissolves zinc forming an alloy containing 1*24 per cent, of zinc, and 
zinc dissolves lead forming an alloy coutcuniug 1*14 per cent, of lead. 

n. K. T. 

Compounds of Vanadie Pentoxide with Sulphuric Acid. 

ByL. Mcnzoo (C%em. 1889, li, 908—909).—In a cnli(*al essay 

on the vaiious compounds of vanadie and sulphuric acids, said to have 
been prepared by seveiul workei-s, the author (‘onsidors that the 
anhydrous compounds which Fritsche and Ditti claim to have propai*ed 
are not obtainable, and that their yellow or oiange compound is 
identical with that of Bei'zelius. Gerland’s octohcdral compound, 
^206,3803, is identical with Berzelius’s brown compound. 

J. W. L. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Oconrrenoe of Hydrogen Sulphide and Sulphur in the 
St^siurt^Salt Deposita By E. PPBtFPBB (Ardi. FJuirm. [3], 27, 
llt>4 118/). ^IxL a new shaft aunh neaj^ Ouston, compact anhydrite 
was passed through at a depth of 106 to 133 metres; the salt clay was 
also regularly and compactly deposited, bnt at its contact with rock- 
salt it was permeated by strings of ciystaUised snlphni' as thick as the 
fingw. E. Beiohardt first explained snob an oocorrence of sulphur 
ascribing it to the action of decomposing Tegetable matter collected 
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on the shores of the ancient sea, which decomposins^ substances in 
contact with anhydrite caused the separation of sulphur and the for¬ 
mation of hydrogen sulphide, whilst the lime set free was converted 
into calcium chloride by the action of magnesium chloride, magnesia 
being deposited. The free magnesia is detectable in the salt clay, 
and the calcium chloride in the secondary product tachydrito. The 
occurrence of sulphur in these deposits affords some confirmation of 
Ileichardt*s view of the origin ot the gaseous hydrocarbons so fre¬ 
quently found in quantity in the cavities of the camallite deposits, 
which he also asciibes to the decomposition of vegetable matter. 

J. T. 

Native Lead from Pajsberg, Sweden. By A. Hambero. {Zeit 
Kryst. Min.^ 17, 253—20J).—Native lead, in distinct crystals, has 
recently been found at tlie Harstigen mine, near Pajsbei*g, in Werm- 
land. It occurs only in open cavities, not filled in with calcite. The 
forms observed on the cr^ stals collected by the author were: 0, 
ooOco, ooO, 202, 50, ooOli. An analysis of the load crystals failed to 
indicate the presence of any other element. The sp. gi*. was found 
to bo 11*372. The author is of opinion that the lead has been reduced 
by arsenious acid, as arsenic compounds, especially ai^sciiatos, are 
of frequent occurrence in the Woi*mland mines. B. H. B. 

Fluorspar, Opal, Amber, and Diamond. By G. F. Kun^z 
(Amer, J, 8ci [3], 38, 72—74).—The author describes some crystals 
of fluorspar found in a cave in Archaean limebtone at Macomb, St. 
Lawrence Oo., New York. The cave contained at least 15 tons of the 
mineral, the crystals being simple cubes of a uniform, light, soa-gi’een 
colour. The author also desennbos specimens of a very remarkable 
amber from an unknown locality in Soutlioni Mexico. The colour is 
a rich golden-yellow, and the mineral exhibits fluorescence similar to 
that of uraniue. A specimen of fire opal was found near John Davis 
Bivor, Oregon, It is the first opal found in the Uuited States that 
exhibits colour. In conclusion, tlio author notes that a small 
diamond is said to have boon foujid in Bussol Oo., Kentucky. 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Copper-bismutb-glance. By R, Soiixbidkk (J. pr. 
Ohem. [2], 40, 5G4—573; com])aro Abstr., 1880, 354).—One gram 
of finely powdcml potassium bismuth sulphide, K 2 S,Bi!sS«, prepai^ed 
by fusing powdered bismuth (1 part) with potassium carbonate 
(6 parts) and sulphur (6 parts), is put into a flask (50—GO c.cO, 
which is then filled with a feebly ammoniaoal solution of 0*235 gi*am. 
of enprous oxide in hydrochloiic acid, and well shaken. After 8 or 
10 days the solution becomes colourless, and a ncrndy black powder 
settles down; this is a mixture or compound of cuprous sulphide, 
bismuth sulphide, potassium sulphido, and bismuth tnoxide; it is 
put into a flask which is filled with a mixture of equal quantities of 
fresh hydro&ulphuric acid and dilute hydrochloric acid (1:20), and 
well shaken. The resulting powder is found to have the same com¬ 
position as copper-bismuth-glance, and when it is fused assumes the 
light-grey colour and orystallme fracture of the natui^al mineral. Its 
specific gravity at 15*^ is GTO, that of the naiui*al mineral being 
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5'137—5*263 according to Weisbacb, and 6 23—6*38 according to 
FrenzeL 

Copper-bismntli-glance is also arti&cially obtained by fusing cuprous 
sulphide with, bismuth sulphide (equal mols.)* It is thus evident 
that the rational formula of this mineral is Cu2S,Bi2S3. 

By passing hydrogen sulphide through a mixture of cuprous 
chloride (3 mols.) with bismuth trichloride (2 mols.), and fusing the 
precipitate formed, artificial copper-bismuth ore (WitticheniteJ, 
3CU2S,31283, is obtained. A. G. B. 

Metallurgical Products from the Mechenuch Lead Works. 
By A. Brand {Zeih Kryst A/m., 17, 264—268).—-Some ciystals 
from the Mechernich lead furnaces were examined by the author, 
and two types are described in detail. The crystals of the first type 
were flat, triangular, and irregular, and exhibited a perfect metallic 
lustre and steel-grey colour. They were found to be twinned 
octahedm of the regular system, and to give on analysis the following 
results:— 

S. Cu. Pb. Fe. Total. 

18*43 49*73 18*47 13*41 100*04 

Thia is evidently an isomorphous mixture of. OU2S, Fe2S, and PbS. 
A mineral crystallising in the regular system with the composition 
2PbS -b CU2S (cuproplumbite) is known, as are also regular crystals 
of artificially prepared copper-glance. This metallurgical product is 
consequently chiefly of interest on account of its crystallising in the 
regular system in the presence of so much iron as FciS. 

The crystals of the second type appear to be distinct octohedra. 
Analysis gave the following results:— 

Sb. Pb. Cu. KL Co. Fe. S. Total. 

32*80 19*32 41*25 4*60 0*48 0*27 0*66 99*38 

This the author considers to he an isomorphous mixture of 
NiSb,PbS and Cu2S,Pb8b, and CuaSb. B. H. B. 

Preparatioii of Crystallised Iron Disulphide (Iron Pyrites). 
By E. Glatzel (Bar., 23, 37—40).—Ii*on pyrites may be artificially 
prepared by the action of phosphorus pentasulphide 011 ferrfc chloride. 
For this purpose, a mixture of ferric cliloride (50 gi*ams) and phos¬ 
phorus pentasulphide (25 grams) is carefully heated in a retort as long 
as thiophosphoryl chloride distils over rapidly, and then strongly heated 
until the evolution ceases entirely. On cooling, a greyish-white mass 
is formed under a crust of unaltered ferric chloride and phosphorus 
pentasulphide, which may readily be detached. The mass is then 
treated with water, which removes feiTOus chloride, and the residual 
mixture of iron pyrites and lighter impurities sifted and washed to 
remove the latter. The reaction is represented by the equation— 

OFeOIa + 2P2S5 = SFeCla + SFeSs + 4PSOI3. 

The iron p^^tes thus obtained forms microscopic, sharply-developed 
crystals, consisting of pentagonal dodecahedi’a or cubes, or combina¬ 
tions of these, and also combinations of the pentagonal dodecahedron 
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and octohedron. The yield is veij good, but considerable quantities 
are lost in the washing process. H. G. 0. 

Minerals from the Tyrol and other Localities, By H. y. 
Foullon /. Min., 1889, ii, Bof. 414—420; fi*om Jahrl.h.h, 

geoh Beichsamt, 38, 1—33).—This memoir is divided into nine 
heads. The first deals with ihe minerals found at Hall, in the Tyrol, 
the minerals described being galena, breunerite, and bloedite. Of 
the last two, a number of analyses are given. The second section 
is devoted to a description of the brucite which occur*s with car¬ 
bonates of calcinm, magnesium, and strontium at the Steinpass, near 
Imst, in the TyroL The specimen examined so closely resembled 
gurhofian, that the author was induced to examine that mineral from 
Gurhof, Windhof, and Altenberg. The results of the analysis of 
the specimen from Windhof showed it to bo composed of 4*80 per 
cent, of serpentine, 89*00 per cent, of calcium and strontium carbonate, 
3*89 per cent, of magnesium carbonate, and 1*48 per cent, of magne¬ 
sium hydrate. A product of the alteration of serpentine so rich in 
lime is remarkable, and it would be of interest to know whether other 
serpentines when altered actually yield magnesium hydrate. 

The remaining sections deal witli (3) realgar fi*om Wolfsberg, in 
Carinthia; (4) minerals from Truskawieo, in Galicia; (5) minerals 
from Kozep-hegy, near Bo&enau, in Upper Hungary; ( 6 ) quartz 
from Bereghsztoz, (7) siderito in the opal of Nagy Laaz, in Hungary; 

( 8 ) similarity of the Japanese and Greek glaucophane rocks; and 

( 9 ) similarity of the eruptive rooks of the province of Karassi, in 

Asia Minor, and those of Schemnitz, in Hungary, B. H. B. 

Plattnerite from Idako. By H. A. Wheeler (Awer, /. ScL [3], 
38, 79).—The author notes a new occurrence ot plattnerite (lead 
dioxide) from one of the lead mines of the Ocoar d’Alene district, 
Idaho. The specimen was ixTcgular, niasHive, and of an iron-black 
colour, with a chestnut-brown streak. The harilness is 3 to 5 * 6 , and 
the sp. gr. 9'411. Analysis gave the following results;— 

PbOj. SiOj. irPgOs, Total. 

96*tK^ 1*62 1*12 99*37 

The povcontage of lead is 83*09. This rare mineral is called a doubt¬ 
ful species in Dona’s System of Mineralogy (compax*e next abstract). 

B. H. B. 


Plattnerite from Idaho, By J. D, Hawkusts and B. N. Hawkins 
(^Amer, J. SoL [3], 38,105—166).—Two analyses of plattnerite from 
a mine neai^ Wallace, Shoshone Co., Idaho. The results were as 


PbOfr 

ZnO. 

SlOga AlgOj. 

FcjOj. 

Total. 

90-99 

0-07 

2-68 0-28 

5-69 

99-71 

91-03 

0-07 

8-6o 

6-86 

99-96 
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The sp. gr. of the powdered mineral is 7*25, which seeras to he more 
in accordance with the sp. gr. of massicot (8*0) than with that given 
by Wheeler (preceding abstract). The specimen was found in a 
fissure vein in quartzite, and appears to be a direct alteration from 
galena. B. H. B. 

Urao (Natural Soda), By T. M. Ohatabd. (Amer, J. Sci, [3], 
38, 59—64).—The salts described by the author were obtained 
by the spontaneous solar evaporation of the water of Owen’s Lake, 
California, and consequently are regarded as minerals. The urao of 
Venezuela, analysed by Boiissingault, is an almost theoretically pure 
salt, showing only a small loss of water and a trifling increase of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate. The existence of a native sodium sesqui- 
carbonate, N'a2003,2N’aHC03 4-3H20, to whi*h the name of trona 
has been given, rests on an analysis by Klaproth, and to this mineral 
the numerous published analyses of natural sodas have been referred. 
A recalculation of these analyses shows that none of them agree with 
this formula, but that the salts were uraos, with a widely varying 
excess of one or the other of the two carbonates. Additional proof 
was afforded by the fact that the artifical salt produced by Winkler’s 
method was a urao with an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
Thus, there is no snch salt, either natnral or artificial, as sodium 
sesquicai-bonate, but the true .salt has the formula ]Sra2003,N‘aH003 4- 
2H2O, althongh the presence of an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
may occasionally give results approaching the composition of a sesqui- 
cai’bonate. The five salts of which analyses are appended were obtained 
from Owen’s Lake. Nos. 1 and 2 are fz’om the same specimen, and 
were formed in an ai’tificial ground vat, No. 1 being well crystallised 
and translucent, sp. gr. 2*1473, and No. 2 the nndissol7ed portion of 
the fii'st product. No. 3 was formed on a branching gitiss-root. No. 4 
is from a small lagune on the east side of the lake. No. 5 was formed 
in a vat which was dug in the beach, and allowed to fill with per¬ 
meating water from the surrounding soil. 



1. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5. 

Insol. inorganic- 

0-02 

0*22 

2-92 

0-40 

4-10 

Insol. organic .. 

— 

— 

0-14 

0-12 

0-27 

Si02. 

— 

0*10 

0-05 

0‘09 

0*04 

CaO. 

— 

— 


0-06 


MgO. 

— 

— 

— 

0*02 

.... 

KjO 


— 

— 

trace 

_ 

Na20... - 

40-99 

41-26 

40 22 

40-08 

39*36 

Cl. 

019 

1-57 

2-73 

0-21 

1*83 

SO3... 

0-70 

0-79 

0-76 

0-63 

084 

CO,. 

38-13 

37-00 

35-24 

37-50 

35*10 

H,0. 

20-07 

19-62 

18-31 

19-94 

18*58 

Tolal. 

100-10 

100-56 

100-37 

99-05 

100-12 

0 = Cl. 

0-04 

0-35 

0-61 

0-06 

0-41 


100*06 

100-21 

99-76 

99-00’ 

99-71 
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Bach of these samples is urao, differing very slightly from the 
theoretical figures— 

ITajCOa. HaHCOa. H.O. 

46-96 37-17 15-93 

A series of experiments was undertaken in order to determine the 
conditions under which ni*ao is formed. In no case, no matter 
what the relative proportions of the salts might be, was any other 
mixed carbonate bat urao obtained. It is therefore remarkable that 
this salt, which seems to be the natural form of feodium carbonate, 
should either not be mentioned in treatises on the sodium salts, or be 
confounded with another which does not appear to exist at all. 

B. H. B. 

Kaliborite, a new Boron Mineral. By W. Feit {Chem, Zeit^ 
13, 1188).—In the mines at Schmidtmannshall, near Aschersleben, 
not only ai‘e boracite, pinnoitc, and stassfurtito found in the upper 
layers of the kainite, but there is also another mineial present, in 
fragment, either quite pure or a'-sociated with the above minerals. 
Disregarding the 1 to 2 per cent, of sodium chloride it contains, it 
has the following composition:— 

K3O. MgO. BA- 

6-48 12-06 57-46 24-00 = 100 

from which is deduced the complex formula— 

4” SOETjO, or 2 E[! 2 BbOio + 9 JirgB 407 + 39 H 2 O. 

This newmineral is called ‘kaUhnrile; its sp. gr.is 2*05, and superficially 
it resembles pinnoite, but its fracture resembles that of kioserite, and, 
like the latter mineral, it falls to powder under water; this is attiibuted 
to the solution oC the small proportion of sodium chloride which prob¬ 
ably acts as a cement The powder consists of microscopic, colourless, 
sharp-edged granules, clear Jis water, but on which crystalline faces 
cannot bo detected. The mineral is slightly soluble in water yielding 
an alkaline solution, but is not deconiposi*d by it; it dissolves readily 
when wanned with mineral acids. Before the blow-pi]>e, it fuses witli 
difficulty to a colourless glass. 

It is saggosted that kaliborito is fonnod from pinnoite, tho strong 
potash solutions in the mine abstracting magnesium and introducing 
potassium, for although laboratory experiments have failed to produce 
kaliborite by soaking pulverised pinnoite in saturated solutions of 
potassium chloride, yet under the conditions in the earth it may be 
probable, and a fragment was found consisting of pinnoite grown on 
boracite, a portion of the former being covered over with a layer of the 
new mineral, 2 to 10 mm. thick. D. A. L. 

Descloizite from new Localities. By W. P. Hillebraud 
•/*. ticL [3], 37, 434—439).—The author gives the three following 
analyses of deseloizites from new localities in America:— 
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PbO. CuO. 

FeO. 

ZnO. 

VA- 

AsjOi. 

PA- 

HA CT. 

I. 

55-93 1*15 0-70 

15-94 

20-80 

0-32 

0-27 

4-37 — 

n. 

66-01 1-05 0-07 

17-73 

20-44 

0-94 

0*26 

2-45 0-04 

III. 

67-00 11-21 trace 

4-19 

19-79 

1-10 

0*19 

2-50 0-07 


SiOy 

CaO. 


K^O. 

NajO. 

CO2. 

Xolal. 


I. 0-18 

0-10 

0-06 

_ 

— 

— 

99 82 


II. 1-01 

0-04 

0-03 

— 

— 

— 

100-07 

HI. 0-80 

l-Ol 

0-04 

0-10 

0-17 

0*82 

98-99 


No. I is a fiiahle, Tiiicrystallised material, from Mayflower Mine, 
Beaverhead Co., Montana It has a dull-yellow to pale-orange colour, 
and consists chiefly of a vanadate. The percentage of water is double 
that required by descloizite, Il2(OH)Y04; but this is not considered 
sufficient cause for separatinsr the mineral from descloizite, although 
the close agreement of water-determinations made on different samples 
appears to indicate the correctness of the formula 
2[R ( 0 H)V 04 ] + H 2 O. 

No II, from the Commercial Mine, Georgetown, New Mexico, is 
one of the most interesting occurrences of descloizite known, because 
of the extreme brilliancy of coloui'ing of the mineral. It varies from 
yellow through all shades of oi*ange-red to deep reddish-brown. 

No. Ill was found in the Lucky Cuss Mine, Tombstone, Arizona, 
as an incrustation on quartz. Its colour is brown, its hardness 3*5, 
and its sp. gr. 5*88. The low total in the analysis is probably owing 
TO a loss of zinc. There can be no doubt that the general formula 
for this vanadate is that of descloizite. It closely resembles the des¬ 
cloizite of Penfield (Abstr., 1884, 24), the cupro-descloizite of 
Ilammelsbea*g (Abstr., 1885, 731), and perhaps the tritochorite of 
Frenzel (Abstr., 1882, 473). The specific identity of all these sub¬ 
stances seems highly pi*obable, and it might be well to designate tliom 
by some distjinctive name. For this purpose anjpro-desclmsite is the 
m^st suitable. B. H. B. 

PharmacoUte from the Vosges. ByB. Jannhtaz (Jahrh. f, Min,, 
1889, ii. Ref. 409; from Soc, fran, 11, 212—215).—Tho 
crystals found at Sainte-Marie-aux-mines, Vosges, are, as usnal, grouped 
radially. They have a sp. gr, of 2'535, and, after subtraction of 0*70 
per cent, of silica and 0*35 per cent, of feme oxide, gave on analysis 
the following results:— 


AS2O5. PaOs. OaO. MgO. H3O. Total. 

61*05 0*30 24-54 0*60 24*00 100*39 

B. H. B. 

Silicic Acids. By G F, Becker (Amer. J, 8H. [3], 38,164— 
157) —The silicic acids usoally assumed to be necessary to account 
for the natuml silicates are orthosilicic acid, H4Si04, metasilicio acid, 
HsSiOa, polysilicic acid, HiSiaOa, and disilicic acid, HaBiiO#. Groth, 
however, h^ shown that polysilicic acid may be regarded as a com¬ 
bination of HaSiaOs and H^SiOs, thus reducing the number of acids to 
three. If disilicic acid is, as Groth suggests, a constituent of the 
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alkaline felspars, it is remarkable that it is not of more frequent 
occniTence independently, for whilst polysilicates are amongst the 
most abundant minerals found, disilicates are represented only by 
potalite and milarite. The author proposes to simplify the series of 
acids in another way, namely, by regarding HaSiOji and H4Si,08 as 
foimiing 4H2SiOi, an hypothesis which is supported by the fact that 
both of the constituents are very abundant in nature. There are, too, 
grounds in the behaviour of the silicates favourable to this view of 
their constitution. It remains to be considered how disilicic acid is 
to be regarded. This the author regards as a polysilicic acid from 
which orthosilicic acid has been removed, a process represented by 
3K4Si308 — £[48104 = 4HaSio05. The constitution of petalite and 
milarite appears to be insufficiently established, and it is not neces- 
saiT to assume for them an acid not known to exist elsewhere. 

B. H. B. 

New occurrence of Gyrolite. By F. W. Olabki? (Amer. J. fife/. 
[3], 38, 128—^129).—A. mineral, lining crovico veins in the New 
Almaden qnick.silver mine in California, locally supposed to be white 
fluorspar, is found by the author to be gyrolite, having the following 
composition:— 

H^O. SiOg. AlgOg + FCjOg. CftO. FgO. NflgO. F, 

14*60 52‘54 0-71 29*97 1-56 0*27 0*65 

The gyrolite is obviously not perfectly pure, but it agrees approxi¬ 
mately with the formula OagSijO + 3H30. B. H, B. 

Artificial Magnesia Mica. By K. v. OnuoiTSTSCKOPP (Zeih Knj4, 
Mm., 17, 303; from Tschermah^s min. MittU., 9, 55).—An artiticially 
prepareil glass, having approximately the composition of a basalt free 
from felspar and poor in iron, was pulverised and melted in a platinum 
crucible with the constituents of an iron-magnosia mica, amorphons 
silicic acid, and a mixture of potissium silicofluoiude, sodium 
fluoride, and alnniiuum fluoride. The product of the melting con¬ 
sisted of brown tablets of mica, spinel, au<l glass. The mica (I) and 
spinel (II) gjivc on analysis the following results:— 

SiO«. AljOj FcgOj. FcO. MnO. MgO. K3O. NnaO. F. Tolal. 

I. S9*il L8*09 2*17 8*55 trace 21*02 7*23 1*74 1*65 99*56 

IL — 63*15 4*19 10*82 _ 22 85 — — — 101*01 

B. H. B. 

Barytlc Felspars from Sweden. By L. J. laEiiSTrioM {Jnhrb. /. 
Min., 1889, ii, Ref. 409—410; hornBidl ISoc. fran. Min., 11, 263—264). 
—At the Sjb Mine, Orebro, a i*ed felspai*, icscinbling the hyalophane 
of Jacobsberg, occurs in association with gairnet, specular iron oi'e, 
hausmannite, rhodonite. On analysis, the results given under I were 
obtained:— 

SiOg. AlgOs,FeO + MnO.BttO. MgO. CaO. KgO + NajO. Total. 

L 61*90 15*80 6*00 9‘58 1*30 0*40 6*02 100*00 

IL 54*15 29*60 — 1*26 1*62 1*00 12*47 100*00 
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The second analysis, II, is that of a white felspai*. optically re¬ 
sembling albite, bnt much more basic. It occurs in association with 
rhodonite and calcite. H. B. 


Andesine from Bodemnais. By M. Schuster and H. y. Foullon 
(Zeit, Kryst 17, 300; from Jakrh, h.k. Geol. Beichsanst, 37, 
219).—^Analysis of this felspar gave the following results:— 

SiO^. AI2O3. CaO. MgO. £. 0 . NaA FeA- S- Total. 

59*22 25*88 f*08 0*28 0*54 6*79 0*96 0*03 100*78 

This composition is that of the mixture of albite and anorthite 
represented by the formula Ab 7 An 4 . The optical properties of the 
felspar are intermediate between those of the mixtures AbaAni and 
AbjAnj. The angle, for instance, made by the direction of extinction 
wdth the edge formed by the faces OP and ootoo on a cleavage plate 
t.jken parallel to OP is —1® 47', the corresponding angles in the 
mixtures Ab 2 Aui and Aba Ana being —0® 35' and —2® 12' mspectively. 

B. H. B. 

Oossaite from the Upper Susa Valley. By G. Piolti (JaJirb. /. 
JiiJi., 1889, ii, Ref. 428; horn Afti Acc, 8n, 23, 7).—This 

mineral occurs interbedded in lime mica schists. It is of an apple- 
green colour, and easily yields a white powder. It looks as if it were 
amorphous, but under the microscope is seen to be composed of a 
number of small plates. Thin sections polarise very distinctly, and 
the mineral is seen to he anisotropic and biaxial. Its hardness is 2 5, 
and its sp. gr. 3*07. Analysis gave the following results:— 

SiOa* AliOs* FcgOg* NagO. FoO* RgO. Total. 

46*49 40*68 2*68 trace 4*75 1*33 4*57 100*50 

According to Dana, cossaite is identical with paragonite. Tho 
author, however, I’egards this mineral as cossaite, and is of opinion 
that cossaite should not be classed as onkosin, but as a member of tho 
mica group. B. H. B. 


Epidote and Muscovite. By H. v. Foullon and Y. Gouisciimibt 
(Zeit Kryst Min., 17, 299—300; from Jahrh.kk geol. Belrhwmf., 
37,1).—Analysis I gives the composition of epidote from a coarse¬ 
grained glaucophane schist from the island of Syphnos; Analysis II 
that of pale-green muscovite from the glaucophane schist of Syra: 

SiOs. AI2O3. FeAa. FcO. CaO. MgO. Ignition. "Safi. HgO. Total. 

I. 40**23 23*74 11*95 0*50 20*49 0*72 2*35 — — 1)9*98 
II. 49*34 23*69 6*84 — 1*25 2*97 4*40 078 1074 100*01 

B. H. B. 

Aegirine. By J. Machado (Zeli. Krysi. Min., 17 , 304, from 
Tschermaks min. Mitth., 9, 318),—The augite from the coarse-grained 
nepheline syenite of Barriero, Minas Geraes, Brazil, proved to be 
aegirine, having the following composition:— 


SiOn. AlgOg. FCoOg. FgO. 


CaO. MgO. 


KaO. NagO. Ignition. Total. 
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This represents a mixture of SISTaFeSi^Oe, 115’a2Al2Si06, 2CaFeSiiOb, 
aiid 20aMgSi306. B. H. B. 

Inesite, a Manganese Silicate from DiUenburg. By A. 
Schneider (Zeit. Krysf. Min., 17, 298—299 ; from Jahrh. 2 yret 1 ss.gpol, 
Eeichsansf, 1888, 472).—At Nanzenbach, near DiUenburg, manganese 
ore is mined in a contact-vein between clay-slato and diabase, the 01 e 
being chiefly manganese silicate in amber-yellow masses. This sili¬ 
cate is a mixture similar to klipsteinite. Besides this ore and maii- 
ganite, psilomolane, wad, pyrites, native copper, and anthracite occur. 
At the sides of the vein, a new mineral, inesite (from 7vl% muscles), 
has been found in i*adiated masses of a reddish colour. It has a 
hardness of 6, and gave on analysis— 

SiO». AI2O3. FcO. MnO. CaO. MgO. HjO. Total. 

43 92 0*29 0*69 37*87 8*40 0*33 9*22 100*72 

Taking into account the fact that the mineral is slightly altere I, 
the most probable formula appears to bo {MnOa)(MnOII)jSiaOK + 
H2O. The crystals are asymmetrical, the axial i*atio being a : h : c = 
0*9753 : 1 : 1*3208; « = 92“ 18', = 132“ 5G', 7 = 93" 51'. The 

minei*al most closely i*esembling it is the hydro-rhodonite of Bngstrom, 
but this, although containing the same amount of silica, contains less 
manganese oxide and more magnesia. B. H. B. 

Peridotit© from Arkansas. By J. 0. Branner and R. N. 
Brackett (Amer. /, Set. [3], 38, 50—59).—This I'ock, which extends 
over an area of 2400 feet by 1600 feet, occurs in association with 
palteozoic and cretaceous rocks, and is shown by the coloured geo¬ 
logical map accompanying the memoir to be of eruptive oi‘igin. The 
et'uption took place at the close of the cretaceous period. The specific 
gi’avity of a comparatively unaltered variety was found to ho 2*728 
to 2*651, whilst that of a highly decomposed variety was 2*317. The 
latter is traversed by veins of barytes and sorpontino. The rook is 
i’oiidex*cd porphyn’tic by crystals of olivine and brownish-yellow mica. 
The olivine is almost always altennl into serpentino, and then fre¬ 
quently exhibits tricdiites of magnetite. The ground-mass consists 
of augite, pei*ovskito, and magnetite. Enstatite and titanirerons iron 
are absent, and garnet is of rare occurrence. The rock contains 0*89 
l)er cent, of titanic anhydride. B. H. B. 

Porpbyrite Bosses in New Jersey. By J. F. Kemp {^Anber. J. 
8(yi> [3], 38, 130—134),—^Tho author describes, with the aid of a 
map, the eruptive rocks in the noi4h-western poi*tion of New Jersey. 
There are eight exposures in all. The rocks arc to be classed with 
the porphyritos according to the types systematised by Rosenhnsch, 
and might be termed biotite-angitc-porpbyrite. They agree with the 
porphyxites of Thuringia in composition, structure, and alteration- 
products. The author gives the following analyses of the rock from 
two localities (1 and 2) and of the biotite ( 3 ) : — 


2 a 
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SiOg. AlgOg. FegOg. CaO. MgO. KjO. HagO. PA* Ignition. Total, 

1. 40-47 11*86 17-44 16-80 3*10 4*21 1-90 — 3-00 99*38 

2. 31-80 18-78 15*20 14*60 3*32 5*07 1*10 0*95 8*10 98*92 

3. 34*61 15-74 8*52 trace 20 03 17*14 ti*ace — 2*80 98*84 

The sp. gr. of ISTo. 1 is 3*102, that of No. 2 is 2*939. The former 
effervesced, the latter did not. Alteration consequently lowers the 
specific gravity. B. H. B. 

New Meteorite from Mexico. ByJ. E. Whiteiiild (Jmer.J. 
Sci. [3], 37, 439—440).—The author describes a mass of meteoric 
iron weighing 33 kilos., found on La Bella Roca, a peak of the Sierr«fc 
de San Francisco, in the State of Durango. The date of its discovery 
and the name of the finder are unknown. The composition of the 
metallic portion is as follows:— 

Fe. HL Co. P. S. C. Total. 

91-48 7*92 0*22 0-21 0-21 0*06 100-10 

On one side of the meteorite there are large, deep pitiings, greater 
in diameter just below than immediately at the surface. Remains of 
a substance that evidently originally filled the cavities pi*oved to be 
ti'oilite having the composition— 

NiS. FeS. Fe. 

2-13 85-27 9*37 

The exposed portions of the troilite were greatly decomposed, and 

gave on analysis— 

HiS. FeS. FojOj. HgO. 

2*07 37-51 37-8 1985 

The deep pittings were probably formed by the removal of troilite 
nodules while the mass was hot, and by the subsequent weathering. 
Nodules of troilite occur throughout the mass, but the pittings have 
been formed only on the front side of the meteorite. Thin sections of 
the meteorite, when etched, show Widmannstattian figures and dark 
diagonal bands of troilite. B. H. B. 

Meteorite from Mighei, Russia. By S. Meunibb (Compf, 
rend,^ 109, 976—978).—This meteorite fell on June 9th, 1889, at 
Mighei, in the south of Russia. It is a dark, greenish-black, friable, 
earthy substance which soils the fingers and paper; sp. gr. at 12® 
= 2-495. In thin sections under the microscope it is almost entirely 
opaque, with small crystalline nuclei consisting chiefly of magnesian 
pyroxene with some peiidote. It contains 0*867 per cent, of a very 
fine magnetic substance consisting almost entirely of iron with a little 
nickel, and there are also a few grains of pyrrhotine; 85-167 per 
cent, of the meteorite is soluble in acids, and has sensibly the com¬ 
position of peridote, SiOg, 36-21; MgO, 34-91; FeO, 26*48 = 97*60. 
The inorgamc part of the insoluble portion has the composition— 
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SiOg. MgO. EeO. CaO. Mn and Or oxides. 

68*42 28*04 10*99 3*04 1*12 traces = 101*61 

The meteorite contains 4*72 per cent, of organic matter which, when 
heated to redness in a current of hydrogen, splits up into carbon and 
a small quantity of a bituminous subsl^nce with a powerful odour. 
If the meteorite is heated with alcohol, it yields 0*066 per cent, of a 
yellow resin very similar to the kabaite of Wohler. 

When the meteorite is treated with water, it yields a colourless, 
limpid solution which has an odour of amber, aud contains a small 
quantity of organic matter, but it also contains some inorganic sub¬ 
stance, amounting to 1*728 per cent, of the meteorite, which with 
barium chloride, gives a heavy, white precipitate, and with silver 
jiitrate a brilliant red, curdy precipitate insoluble in nitric acid. In 
contact with the mother liquor, it is pai*tially converted into colour¬ 
less, hyaline, highly refractive crystals; when exposed to light, it 
rapidly blackens. The exact nature of this substance has still to be 
determined. 0. H. B. 

New Meteorite from Chili. By F. v. Sandbergbr (Jahrh. J\ 
Min,, 1889, ii, Mem., 173 -180).—^The author describes a meteorite 
f<jund at Caroote, in Chili. It was originally mistaken for silver ore. 
The main portion of the mass is of a light-grey to whitish colour, and 
is as hard as quartz. The specific gravity of the mass, after removal 
of nickel-iron, was found to be 3*466. In addition to minute grains 
of chi*ome-iron ore, the meteorite contains grains of two distinct 
silicates. A portion, 0*476 per cent., of the meteorite was soluble in 
distilled water, and gave on analysis— 

CaO. MgO. SO3. KOI, &c. 

33*83 8*40 27*62 30*25 

Hydrochloric acid dissolved the silicate which formed 38*88 per cent, 
of tho mass. This consisted of colourloss gx*juns which behaved like 
olivine under tlie microscope, and which gave on analysis— 

SiO> MgO. EeO. AlA- 

38*36 35*83 25*28 0*64 

This is the composition of an olivino fairly rich in ii*oju. Tho second 
silicate formed 40*73 per cent, of tho meteorite. It gave on 
analysis— 

SiOj. AlgOa- I’eO. MgO. CaO. ISafi. K^O. 

67*43 6*20 10*07 20*36 2*85 3*85 0*74 

This is obviously on alkali-bearing compound of the diopside group, 
a mineral which has hitherto but rarely been met with. Black grains 
of chrome-iron ore disseminated throughout the meteorite form but 
1*39 per cent, of the mass. The troilite, which forms 6*83 per cent, of 
the mass, is not distinguishable from ordinary magnetic pyrites. Tho 
nickel-iron gave on analysis— 

Ee. Ki + Co. Mn. Ou + Sn. P. 

87*08 8.85 1*44 0*60 2*08 

2 a 2 
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T Ills is similar to the composition of the nichel-iroQ from the meteor¬ 
ite of Deesa. As the alteration-products contain the same elements 
in equal proportions, the ferric oxide, nickel oxide, and manganese 
oxide may be calculated as metal. This gives 8 36 per cent of the 
mass, which with 1*66 per cent, of unaltered nickel-iron, represents 
10 02 per cent, of the meteorite. Minute quantities of the rhahdiie 
ot Gr. Rose also appear to be present. The most remarkable sub- 
siiance, however, occurring in this meteoiite is dull-black, has gi*eat 
hardness (0)i Is not attacked by acids, and consists exclusively of 
carbon. In one place it forms a segregation H mm. in breadth, and 
appears to be black diamond. Other carbonaceous matter is present, 
but has not been accurately estimated. The results of the investiga¬ 
tion are of considerable interest, as this meteorite represents a new 
type tor Chili—a country in which numerotis meteorites have been 
found. Similar meteorites are, however, known in other disti*icts. 
Thus, this meteonte resembles the Alfianello meteorite which fell ou 
iPebruary 15,1883, and probably also that of New Concord, Ohio. 

B. H. 13. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Arrangement in Space 'of the Atoms in the Molecule of Car¬ 
bon Compounds containing Nitrogen. By A. Hantzsch and A. 
Weknee {Bpr,, 23,11—.30).—At the present time a certain number 
of geometrically iaomeHc compounds are known in which tho 
isomerism cannot be explained in the same manner as in the case of 
fumaric and maleic acids (Abstr.. 1888, 3.5). The compounds in 
question are the isomeric mono- and di-oximes of benzil, tho two 
benzaldoximes, the two ethyl hydrogen oximidosuccinates, tho modi- 
iications of the hydroxaraic acids, and lastly the two isomeric paraz- 
otytoluenfa.s, and trimtroazotoluenes. 

In order to explain the existence of isomeinc benzil mono- and 
di-oximes, Auwers and Y. Meyer assume that Yan’t HofT’s second 
hypothesis (according to which isomeric compounds of tho general 

Riv y.Ri 

formula —C^Ri cannot exist) does not hold true in all eases, 

but that under certain conditions, three geometrically isomeric com¬ 
pounds of such a formula may be obtained (these Abstr., 1888, 549, 
697). The existence of two isomeric benzaldoximes has been ex¬ 
plained by Beckmann (Abstr., 1889, 608) on the assumption of a 
different stmeture of the oximido-group in the two compounds, but 
Goldschmidt considers this explanation to be incorrect (this voL, 
p. 253). 

An examination of the above compounds shows that all of them 
contain one or moi*e nitrogen-atoms. The authors point out tiiat 
up to the present time geometrical considerations concoming the 
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avrangement of tlic atoms in tbe molecnlo have been for tlio most part 
coiilined to the carbon-atom, and it therefore appeared to them that an 
application of the same principles to the nitrogen-atom might lead to 
an explanation of the above cases ot isomerism, without making any 
modification of Yan’t HoJBE’s second hypothesis. 

The following consideration forms the starting-point of the theory 
proposed. If Yan’t Hoffs first hypothesis, that the valencies of the 
carbon-atom are equally distributed in space, and correspond to the 
curnei’S of a regular tetrahedron inscribed in a sphere,” be accepted, 
it is manifest that in the cyanogen compounds, and in those rings of 
carbon- and nitrogen-atoms in which all three valencies of the latter 
ai-e combined with carbon, these valencies cannot lie in the same 
plane as the* nitrogen-atom. This is expressed generally as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The valencies of the triad nitrogen-atom do not neaesHarily lie in the 
same plane as the nitrogen-atom itself. 

From this consideration is deduced the hypothesis that “ in certain 
compounds tlie valencies, of the nitrogen-aiom are directed towards 
the coimers of an irregular tetralLedi*on, the nitrogen-atom itself 
occupying the fourth comer.” 

On this hypothesis the nitrogen-atom may be in a certain sense 
represented as a tetrahedron, and, therefore, when a nitrogen- 
atom is united by two of its valencies either to a carbon-atom or to a 
second nitrogen-atom, we may have cases of isomerism similar to that 
of fumaric and maleic acids. Thus a compound of ihe formula 

v./'.y X'C'Y 

XYICzzN-Z should exist in two forms, n _ and „ n. the com- 

N*Z Z*1T 

N-X N*X 

])ound X-N—^N'T in two forms, ^ ^ and ^ . 


It would fuithor follow from tliis hyjiothesis that compounds of 
the foi’inula NMti might possibly exist in optically isomeric forms, 

and that isomeric hydrazines of ilio fomiulai 

D*JSr-Z Z'H-U 

might also bo obtained. Such compounds an* not, liowovor, at pi*e- 
bciit known. 

According to this theory, the above-mentioned special cases of 
isomerism i*eceivo the following explanation :— 

H'C'Ph 

Jienzaldoxime can exist in the two following forms, 

H'C'Ph 

Ij^) ; sufficient data are, however, not available to show which 
foimiula coxTCsponds with benzaldoxime, which with isobenzaldoxime. 
JBmsilmonoxime can exist also in two foims, ^ and 

^ H Benzildiosnime should exist in three forms: 
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Ph-JJ-C-Ph Ph-n- 

N-OHir-OH’ HO-N 


-C-Ph , Pli'C-C-Ph 

ir-OH’ N-OH HO-F ■ 


This agrees well with the facts^ two benzilmotioximes and thi‘oe 
dioximes being known. The third formula probably represents the 
7 -dioxime, as that comnotind yields an anhydride so readily; the 
^-dioxime, which is the most stable, has probably the second formula, 
■whilst the as-dioxime, which iu its pi*operfcies is intermediate between 
the other two, has probably the first formula. If these assumptions 
are correct, the first formula given above for the benzilmonoximes 
must represent the «-monoxime, and the second the 7 -monoxime. 

Ethyl Hydrogen OxiTnidosuccinates .—^The two isomeric compounds 

will be represented by the formulm H. and 

COOEt-C-CHi-COOH 
HO-X 

Lossen’s substituted hydroxamic acids may also bo regarded as 

0 11 *C *011 

geometrical isomerides, having the general formulae 

HO'N 

lualters are here more complicated, as these 

tautomeric compounds may exist in desmotropic modifications. 

Trinifroazotohtenes .—These two compounds receive the formulce 

l^-CeHsMe-NOa N-aH,Me-5r02 

CeH,Me(NO.vii' 

The Taraaoxy toluenes are represented in a similar manner as 

foltow.: ..a 

To this theory the objection may be possibly raised, that if these 
considerations were correct the number of such isomerides would be 
extremely large, whereas, in reality, only a very Imiifced number are 
known. In answer to this the authors point out that only a vmy 
small number of the theoretically possible‘geometneal isomoiidos of* 
carbon compounds have been as yet obtained; and that, further, such 
geometrical isomerides as are here described can, according to the 
theory, only be formed when the three valencies of the nitrogen-atom 
are not in the same plane as the atom itself, and it is quite possible 
number of instances ^is condition may not be ful¬ 
filled, in which case the number of isomei'ides corresponding with 
those discussed above would be greatly diminished. Experiments are 
now being made to see whether, under any cii*cumstancea, optical 
isomerides of ammonia or hydi-azine derivatives can exist. 

H. Gt. C. 

Sulphur Compounds in Raw Petroleum and in Petroleum 
R^dues, By 0. E. Mabert and A. W. Smith (Ber., 22,3303—:i3U5). 
—Ohio petroleum contains considerable quantities of sulphur 00 m- 
pouuds wHch are present in the largest proportion in the portions 
boihng between 200 and 300®. The sulphur compounds can be ex- 
traoted by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid and, on ncu- 
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tralising tlie diluted acid solution with lead carbonate (or lime') and 
evaporating, a salt separates from the solution. When this salt is 
distilled with steam, the sulphur compounds collect in the receiver 
in the foiun of a light yellow oil; this product, which contains 
14*97 per cent, of sulphur, was distilled under a pressui*e of 100 mni. 
and the following fractions collected:— 

fraction.. 80-90" 100—105° 135—140" 150—155° 185—190° 

Sulphur.. none 18*23 15*52 16*44 14*21 

The fractions boiling above 100" all contained sulphides, but thiophen 
compounds and mercaptans were absent in every case; those of lower 
boiling point gave crystalline precipitates with an alcoholic solution 
of mercuric chloride, whilst the higher frficiions gave oily compounds 
which subsequently solidified when kept or recrystallibed from 
benzene. They all combine with bromine with explosive violence. 
The fraction boiling at 80—^90" combined Avith bromine, yielding a 
heavy oil which seems to have the composition Ci 7 HuBr 2 . All the 
fractions boiling below 135° combined with hydrobromic acid yielding 
oily products. 

Analyses of the mercury compounds showed that the sulphur 
compounds present are ethyl, propyl, and butyl snlphides. 

F. S. IL. 

Derivatives of DiaUyl. By G. Ciamioian (B&r. 22, 33*26).— A 
reply to Wagner’s note (this voL, p. 223). 

Cyanogen Monosulphydrate. By E. AirscnfiTZ {Annalen, 2B4, 
262—264).—Pure cyanogen monosulphydrate (fiaveanwasserstoff) 
can be obtained by passing hydrogen sulphide and excess 
of cyanogen into alcohol and recryatallising the dark-coloured pro¬ 
duct from boiling chloroform. It forms pale yellow needles, begins 
to darken at about 80°, and melts at 87—90° with decomposition. 

Jb\ IS. K. 

Action of Ammonia on the Compotinds of Mercuric Cyanide 
with. Metallic Ch.lo3ddes. By E. Yakht ( Oompt , 109, 

941—941).—Aqueous ammonia added to an aqueous solution of mer¬ 
curic chlorocyanido gives a white precipitate of moremummouium 
chloidde, NHaEgOl, and the solution conttuus mercuric cyanide aud 
ammonium chloride. It follows that meicuric cyanide has no in- 
fiuence on the action of ammonia ou mercuric cliloride. If zinc 
cyanide is added to the solution of meroun’c chlorocyauide which has 
been mixed with excess of ammonia, tho precipitate redissolves, aud 
when the liquid is concentrated over potash, tho compound 
HgUy2,!Zn0y4,Hg01a,4N’H3 separates in nodules. 

The action of a solution of diy ammonia in absolute alcohol on dry 
moi'curic chlorocyauide at a low temperature yields a precipitate of 
the composition HgOhjSNHs, aud the liquid, when concentrated over 
potash, yields prismatic noodles of the compound HgOy*,2N'H3- The 
compound HgOl2,3NH3 alters rapidly when exposed to air and is de¬ 
composed by water. 

The action of dry ammonia on diy mercuric ohlorocyanide at 70° 
yields a gj*oyish-white compound, 2JE%«0ya01*,31SrH8, which is deoom- 
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posed by water and by aqneoas ammonia, and when heated yields a 
blackish powder. 

Mercuric zinc chlorocyanide, HgCy2,ZnCy25HgCla + 6H2O, in 
an aqueous solution, yields with ammonia a wliite precipitate of zinc 
cyanide and mercurammonium chloride, soluble in excess. When 
treated with dry ammonia, it loses water and combines with 4 mols. 
of ammonia. When treated with aqueous ammonia, it dissolves and 
the solution yields small, crystalline nodules of the compound 
HgOy2,ZnOy2,HgCl2,4!N'H3, which is decomposed by water, loses 
ammonia when exposed to the air, and is only slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol or cold aqueous ammonia. 

Mercnric cupric chlorocyanide dissolves in aqueous ammonia, and 
when the liquid is concentrated, it yields blue, prismatic noodles of 
the compound 2HgCy2,CuCl2,4NH3, which can be heated at 100' 
without loss of ammonia, and is only slightly soluble in cold, aqueous 
ammonia, hut is decomposed by water. 

Mercnric chlorocyanide alone is decomposed by ammonia, but in 
presence of another metallic cyanide a triple compound is lormed 
and the decomposition of the mercnric salt is prevented. 

C. H. B. 

New Metliod of Preparmg Potassium Ferncyanide. By 
G. Kassner (Ghem. Zeit, 13,1701).—Becognising the unsatisfactory 
character of the methods employed for the conversion of potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide into the ferricyanide, the author recommends the 
following:— 

An aqueous solution of calcium plumhate is boiled with an alkaline 
carbonate; the precipitate, consisting of plumbic peroxide and calcium 
carbonate, converts ferrocyanide into ferricyanide. When cai’bonic an¬ 
hydride is present to neutralise the base formed, the reaction is as 
foDow^s:—2K4PeC3N3 + Pb02(+ 2OaCO0 + = KaFcsOnN,* -f 

K2CO3 -b PbCOs (+ 2CaCOs). The ferricyanide and potassium car¬ 
bonate ax*e dissolved out, and the mixture of lead and calcium car¬ 
bonates is reconverted into calcium plumbate by igniting iu the air. 
The precess, the author argues, is economical, inasmuch as there is no 
loss of material, and it amounts simply to utilising the atmospliei’ie 
oxygen; moreover the bye-products ai»e valuable, e.j/., caustic alkalis 
from the decomposition of the plumbate, and therefore it ought to 
tend towards the technical application of potassium fen*icyanide 
(compare next abstract). I), A. L. 

N ew Application of Potassium Ferricyanide. By G. Kassnk k 
{Chem. Zeit., 13, 1302, 1338, 1407),—^The author has observed 
that when alkaline potassium ferricyanide and hydrogen peroxide 
are mixed, oxygen is evolved, the former being converted into fciTO- 
cyanide; the loilowing equations explain the changeKePesOioNja -f 
2KHO = 2K4FeC^6 + HaO -h 0 and 0 + HaOa = HaO + Oa." The 
quantity of alkali regulates the reaction; therefore the following is 
a method for preparing oxygen:—Potassium ferricyanide 
dissolved in a little water is mixed with 3 per cent, hydrogen per¬ 
oxide in a flask furnished with a delivery tube and a tap funnel 
down which the potash is delivered as quickly as desired, 58 grams 
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of ferricyanide and 100 c.c. of 3 per cent, hydrogen peroxide yield 
2 litres of ox} gen. 

Alkaline carbonates also convert ferricyanide into ferrocyanide in 
the presence of hydrogen peroxide with the liberation of oxygen and 
carbonic anhydride, the carbonates being more active than the hydro¬ 
gen carbonates. It is noteworthy that in these reactions there is no 
loss of valuable substance. Incidently it is noted that when forri- 
cyanide is agitated and digested with about 20 per cent, potash and 
some milk of lime, oxygon is evolved, and the residue contains calcium 
hydroxide, some calcium carbonate, but no potassium lorrocyanide, 
inasmuch as the latter has become converted into a very sparingly 
soluble double ferrocyanide of potassium and calcium which adheres 
to the containing vessel. Potassium fernoyanide is to a great extent 
decomposed, when heated at ISO*' in a sealed tube with milk of lime 
and some potash, yielding ferric oxide, ammonia, potassium cyanitle, 
and potassium ferrocyanide. 1). A. L. 

Ethereal Salts of Nitrons Acid. By G. Bcktoni (Gazsetfa^ 18, 
431).—In continuation of his j>rc\ioub investigations (compare Abstr., 
J88t), 217 and 975, 1887, 458), the author has now prepared me 
lollowing compounds, using the methods already described:— 

JJutyl rntrite, C4H9*N02. A yellowish, mobile liquid of un¬ 
pleasant odour. On inhalation, it produces the same symptoms as 
ordinary amyl nitrite. Jt is only very sparingly soluble in water, 
by which it is decomposed on prolonged couUict, bat dissolves iu 
ether, chlomform, carbon bisulphide, &c.; it is insoluble iu glycerol. 
It boils at 75® and its sp. gr. at 0“ = 0‘Uil4. It exhibits the general 
reactions of alcoholic nitrites. 

Seomidanj butyl nitrite, OHMeEt'NOi, lias the general jiroperbii's 
of the alcoholic nitrites, and is insoluble in glycei'oi. It boils at 08^, 
and its sp. gi*. at 0” = 0*8981. 

Normal heptyl nitrite, exhibits the same gcneml reac¬ 

tions. it boils at 155*^, and its sp. gr. at 0** = 0*8939. It is insolublo 
in glycerol. 8. B. A. A, 

First Oxide of the Pentahydric Alcohol from Diallyl Car* 
binoL By y. IlKJhouMAisJiY (J. ituaH, (Jhem, bV., 21, 295—319).— 
In order to obtain a }jentatouiic alcohol, the }>reparaiion of which 
was attempted in vain by iSaytseff and by bioil', the author first 
treated dialJyl carbinol with hypoehloi*ous acid, and then decomposed 
the ehlorhydrill thus obtained by potash (this vol., p. J20); the 
potash was then saturated with sulphuiic acid or carbonic anhydride, 
and the water x*emoved by evaporation. The alcoholic extract of the 
residue thus obtained was fractionally precipitated with other in 
order to remove the salts and other imi)tirities, and the alcohol- 
ether solution evaporated, when it yielded, not tlic alcohol i*equii^d, but 
its oxide (lii'st anhydride), 07Hii(OH)30, as a viscid, sweet oil, which 
partly solidified to a ci*} stalline mass alter being kept two ycai*B. ft is 
soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble iu ether, and cannot be distilled 
without decomposition oven under I’cduceil pressure. The same pro¬ 
duct was iormed on decomposing the elilorhydrin with load oxide. 
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Dieff’s triacetate was obtained by the action of acetic anbydride at 
160°; the pentacetate and the pentabenzoata were also obtained in 
an impnre condition. As re^rds the constitution of the anhydride 
in question, which is discussed by the author at some length, the con¬ 
clusion is drawn that its formula is most probably: 


The analos^y between the constitution of this anhydride' and that of 
the glucoses is not complete, as aniline has no action on it. 

S. !B. 

First Oxide of a Tetrahydric Alcohol from Diallyl. By 
S REFORM4.TSKY (/. Buss. GJiem. Hoc., 21, 320—326) —^The author, 
on attempting to obtain a tetratomic alcohol from diallyl, by first con¬ 
verting it into the chlorbydrin, CbHio(OH) 2C1 o, hy means of hypo- 
chlorons acid, and then acting on this wdth potash, obtained only the 
same oxide, C«Hi„0(0H)2, as Pribytek. This, however, is not con¬ 
verted into the alcohol by assimilation of the elements of water, as 
stated by Pribytek. After studying the acetate, and comparing the 
properties of the oxide with those of the pentatomic alcohol described 
in the preceding abstract, the anther concludes that the substance in 

CH *03 f OH) *011 

question has the constitution : Y ** rt-rr/oTTN 

OHa'CH^OH) 'UHa 


Dehydration of Monhydric Alcohols. By A. VoLKorr. 

(I, Hoc., 21, 327—^341) —^Prom experiments on the 

dehydration of a seiues of saturated monhydric alcohols the author 
draws the following conclusions. Heating the alcohols to a high 
temperature alone (up to 253° and m some cases to 310°) does not 
give rise to dehydration, but it remains an open question whether 
this effect is not produced in some cases hy heating to 400® or higher. 
On hearing secondary and tertiary alcohols with a small quantity of 
methyl iodide, however, complete decomposition takes place, whereas 
primary alcohols are converted into simple ethers containing the 
radicle of the primary alcohol; one of the first phases of the i-ca(»fion 
being the formation of the corresponding iodide This conversion is 
either represented by the equation: mOwH^w+rOH 4* Mel s= 
0»Hffli + il 4“ MeOH 4- (w —- l)0»H3«+i*OH, or the compound methyl 
ether is first formed together with hydrogen iodide, which in the 
second phase of the reaction gives the alkyl iodide : 


(I) m(GnB 2 n + i-OH) 4- Mel = Me-O-0»H2„ + i 4- (m - 1)0«H2« + ^-OH 


and 


HI 


(II) (/W - 1)C»H2»^ f oh 4- hi = ^ + (m - 2)0,H2« + rOH 

4" HgO. 

The further progress of the reaction is dependent on the stability 
o£ the iodide formed under the conditions of the experiment, 
so that secondary and tertiary iodides are decomposed, yielding the 
hydrocar^ns of the ethylene series and hydrogen iodide, whereas the 
primary iodides react with a molecule of the alcohol present in excess, 
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forming the simple ether thus: ChHiu + J + + lOH == 

(C»H2 m+i)20 + HI, The hydrogen iodide tlins produced again 
gives rise to the formation of a fresh molecule of the iodide, and the 
reaction proceeds continuously in this way, until all the alcohol is 
converted, and at last free hydrogen iodide remains. Tho author is 
about to publish an account of similar experiments with unsaturatod 
alcohols. B. B. 

/3-lnosite. By Maquenyb (Oompt, rend., 109, 968—^970)—^If 
heated at 160—170° with saturated hydriodic acid in presence of 
some red phosphorus, /5-inosite yields a phenol which, when treated 
with iodine and potassium hydroxide, yields an insoluble iodo-deriva- 
tive. The latter crystallises from alcohol or chloroform in slender, 
yellowish needles, soluble in alkalis, but insoluble in water and dilute 
acids. With nitric acid it yields trinitrophenol, and hence is identical 
with the product obtained fi*om inosite under the same conditions. 
This result and the fact that it yields quinonea on oxidation prove that 
/3-inosite has the same formula as ordinary inosite. The absence of 
aldehydic or ketonic groups is proved by the absence of reducing 
])ower and the non-formation of any compound with phenylhydrazine 
acetate. 

Sezacefyl-p4nosUe, obtained by the action of acetic 

anhydride in presence of zinc chloiide, could not be obtained in 
cr^rstals. It is very fusible, and even volatile, dissolves in alcohol 
and ether, but is insoluble in water, 

Mexdbefizoyh^^nosife. oblained by the action of benzoic chloride in 
presence of small quantities of zinc, crystallises from amyl alcohol in 
brilliant, white needles which melt at 253"^, and are insoluble in most 
solvents in the cold, although somewhat soluble in hot amyl alcohol. 

jS-Inosite, in a 10 per cent, solution at l-k3°, has a rotatory power 
[«]d = 66*()°, almost identical with that of /l-])inite. It dilfers iu tho 
physical and chemical properties of itself and its dmvatives from 
ordinary inosite, the qucbrachite of Tanrct, and the matezo-dambose 
of A. Girsird. 

]t follows from these and tho previous rosnlts that pinito is the 
mono-mcthyl ether of /3-iiiositc, and is, therefore, isomeric with 
bornesite and qucbrachite. 0. H. B. 

Rhamnodiazine, By B. R^fwAN and 0. Ponn (Ber,, 22, 
3247*—3^49 ; compare Abstr., 1889, 485).—Bhamnodiazino is decom¬ 
posed when boiled with methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic solution, 
yielding mcthylamine and brown, amorphous substances. It is 
decomposed by glacial acetic acid with liberation of rhamnose. A 
crystalline compound is obtained when rbamnodiazine is treated with 
hydrogen chloride in alcoholic solution, but it cannot be easily 
separated from the ammonium chloride, which is also formed in the 
reaction; it has pi-obably the composition 0uH2al!l207,2H0l. 

When rhamnose, in alcoholic solution, is tivated at the ordinary 
temperature with ethyl aoetoacotate (1 mol.), and an amido-oompound 
(2 mols.) such as aniline, toluidine, /3-naphthyIamine, or ethyl imido- 
oroionate, a-rhamnosamine is formed. 
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BrbamnoJiaziiie probably bas tbe constitution— 

C5Hn04-CH(X:GMe-CH2-OOOEt)> F. S. K. 

Melitose. By Bkrthelot { Bull . 8oc, Gliwi, [3], 2, 665 — 657; 
compare Abstr., 1886,138).—Melitose (raffinosc) obtained from cotton- 
cake separates from aicobol in small, hard, granular crystals, having 
the formula CjhH64033 + IOH2O, bnt ^ben crystallised from aqueous 
nlcobol yields lamellar crystals of CabHetOja + I2H3O; the rotatory 
])o\rer being tbe same for both hydrates. 

Good beer yeast determines the total fermentation of melitose; 
with feeble baker s yeast, a complete arrest of fermentation occurs 
after 48 boui*s, and a residue of carbobydrjite amounting to 07—75 
j)er cent, of tbe original melitose remains. In one instance, 100 parts 
of melitose, fermented with a feeble yeast, yielded carbonic aubydride, 
15*6, alcohol, 16, and residual carbobydi’ates, 74*3 parts, of which 
30 per cent, is reducing sugar. 

Tbe feiunent probably causes a prior hydrolysis of melitose to a 
glucose and either a reducing saccharose or two glucoses, of which 
but one is reducing. T. G. N. 

An TJnfermentable, Dextrorotatory Constituent of Honey. 
By B. T. Raumer {Zeii. any. Chem., 1889, 607—609).—Sieben has 
stated that the presence of starch-sngar in honey can be detected by 
means of its unfermentable dextrin, since, according to his experi¬ 
ments, honey contains no substance ■which could be mistaken for it. 
The author has, however, recently, examined a number of specimens 
nf honey, including several which were unquestionably genuine, and 
they all, after fermentation, exhibited dextrorotation. Some of the 
active substance was prepared in a state of approximate purity by 
jireeipitatiou with alcohol and washing with ether. It appears to 
l)elong to the class of dextrins, and different preparations showed a 
specitic rotatory power of 5^ to 68% which, by inversion, wiis 
diminished to about half. The reducing power of two different pro- 
])aTations was tjespectively 0-455 and 0*304 of copper for 1 part of 
.substance: by inversion this w*as increased in the ratio of 2*7 : 1. 
After inversion the substance fermented completely, its rotatojy 
po-WCT diminishing duiing the fermentation, but always remaining 
positive, whence it is inferred that laevulose is not present. 

M. J. S. , 

Allyltiiiiietbylamznoziitiin Compounds. By A. PARTiiETii 
(Ber., 22, 3317 — 3324). — Weiss has described (Ohem. Cmtr., 
18&7, 1345) the tribromide, OaHsBrs-NMeaBr, of this base. When 
this derivative is ti-eated with alcoholic potash or fresh silver oxide 
Ij^omallyltnmethjlnmMimiim bromide, OjaiBr-RMeaBr, is fonne<l! 
This salt crystallises in colourless prisms, soluble in water, alcohol, 
and warm chloroform, insoluble in ether, and melts at 165% The 
jtlf in^Jiloride forms easily soluble, reddish-brown plates meltiuff 
with decomposition at 220**; the aurockhride, sulphur-yellow crystals 
melting at 181®. With excess of bromine it yields hromallyltUhromide^^ 
tnmulhylaminoHtuM bromide, CHBr.-CHBr-OHj-RMeaBr, which crys- 
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tnlH«.es ill colonilesF. scales and melts at When tlie mono- 

bronio-bromide is further treated with alcoholic potash, trnndhylfri- 

CEL 

meihineammonmm bromide, NMeJBrCH<;]n , is formed, which is not 

UJtL 


soluble in chloroform, and yields the free hose when disrested with 
excess of alcoholic pota*?!!. The aurocJiloride forms yellow scales. 

platinochloiide could be obtained, as it was so easily redncible; 
the anrochloride deposited ^old when boiled with water. When the 
bromide is treated with excess of bromine, it yields a ptnbromiAfe 
crystalhsina: in dark, yellowish-brown plates; when this is boiled 
with absolute alcohol, it is converted into the base 


PTT'Rr 

OH.NMc/OH<V““^, 


crystallifiinf^ in colourless needles, and meltinpf at 187°. The ylntim- 
chhritle foriub brownish-red plates melting at 232°, the auroclilnride^ 
citron-yellow plates melting at 193°. When boiled with silver 
nitrate, the bromide yielded the compound CiHiBr^'NMei’NO,. 

Wh(*n allyltrimetbylammonium iodide is timted with hydriodic 
acid at 100°, f^f-moniodaprnpij'Ifrimet'hylammonimn iodide, CiHel'NMe T, 
is formed. This crystallises in colourless needles soluble in winter and 
alcohol, and melts at 161 °. The plaUnocliloride, (0 ,H6T-]S‘Me01)a,rtCl4, 
foi'ras reddish-yellow noodles, and melts with decomposition at 237°; 
the anrocMmide, brownish-yellow scales, and melts at 136°. When 
boiled for some time with silver nitr.ite, the iodide yields y-homo- 
choh'ne. BLydrobromic and hydrochloric acids, at about 160—170°, 
yield similar additive-products, but these were not obtained pme; 
the plafinnrldoride, (OiH(,Cl*hIMe,Cl)2,PtClt, crystallises in daik, 
brownish-rod needles ; the anrorliloride in golden^yollow plates melt¬ 
ing ai 185°. 

Hypochlorons acid forms two isomenc additive-products with 
alh Itrimcthylamnuminm chloride- The first yields a spaadnglv soluble 
plidmochhride, (Oir-(hU,Cl-NMe,Cl)j,PtOl4, crystallising in yellow 
scales melting at 234—236°, and a moderately soluble anrochloride, 
crystallising in yellow plates, melting at 162°, When heated with 

silver oxide, the compound, NMe,0l'0H*0ri<.‘ , is formed, which 

crystallises in yellowish-rod, easily soluble, octoliedml needles, and 
melts at 207°. The second isomcindo forms an easily soluble platino- 
chloride, crystallising in yeUowisb-i*ed noodles melting with decom¬ 
position at 225—226°, and an easily soluble anrochhiide molting at 
192°. L. T. T. 


Ketoaldehydes. By L. Clatsrn and L. MBTEitowiTz {Ber,, 22, 
3278—3281; compare Abstr., 1889, 619). — Formyldiethyl kefo7ie 
(propio7u/lpropiomldehj/de), OOBt*CHMo*OOH, is prepared by gradu¬ 
ally adding a well-cooled mixture of ethyl formate (11 grams) and 
diethyl ketone (13 grams) to finely-divided sodium eihoxide (10*5 
grams), covei*ed with dry ether (10 parts). After keeping for 12 hours, 
the sodium-derivative (about 12 grams) is sopainted by filtration, dis- 
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solved in ice-cold "water, tbe solution acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and the oil extracted with ether; the cnide product is puidfied by 
distillation under reduced pressure (45—50 mm.). It forms colour¬ 
less crystals, melts at about 40®, boils at 75—85® (45—50 mm.), and 
dissolves fieely in water and the ordinary organic solvents. It has a 
peculiar odour, recAllinsf that of the fatty aldehydes, and also that of 
ethyl acetoacetate. When exposed to the air, the czystals tuim 
reddish-brown, and slowly deliquesce. In alcoholic solutions, ferric 
chloride produces an intense dark-violet coloration. When heated in 
small quantities, it distils without decomposition at 164—166°, under 
the ordinary pressure. 

The UHiMWi/iim-derivative, CbH902*!NrH4, separates in colouiless, very 
deliquescent crj stale when ammonia is passed into an ethereal solution 
of the ketoaldehyde. The copper compound, (C6H902)2Cu, separates as a 
greeu precipitate when copper acetate is added to an alcoholic solution 
of the ketoaldehyde; it dissolves freely in alcohol and warm benzene, 
but on adding light petroleum to the benzene solution, it is repre¬ 
cipitated in greyish-green needles melting at 167—168°. A com¬ 
pound, of the composition most probably methylethylpheny 1- 

pjrazole, is formed when the ketoaldehyde is treated with pheuyl- 
hydrazine; it is a colourless liquid with an odour of quinoline, 
boils at 282—284°, and has a sp. gr. = 1’0476 at 15^ This com¬ 
pound is isomeric with the px*opylphenylpyrazole prepai*ed from 
methvl propyl ketone, ethyl formate, and phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 
188b,‘671). 

Formyleihiil phenyl ketone (henzoylpropaldehyde), GOPh'OHMe’COfr, 
is prepai’ed from phenyl ethyl ketone, as descnbed in the case of the 
preceding compound, but as the sodium-derivative of the ketoalde- 
byde cannot easily be separated by filtration, the whole of the pioduct 
of the reaction is treated with ice-cold water; the supernatant 
ethereal solution then separated, the residual alkaline solution 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the precipitate recrystallised 
from dilute alcohol. The ethereal solution contains about 50 per cent. 
of the phenyl ethyl ketone employed; if this unchanged kotoiic is 
treated aj^ain with ethyl formate and sodium ethoxide, 51 grams of the 
ketualdehjde can be obtained from 54 grams of the ketone. Foimyl- 
ethyl phenyl ketone crystallises from alcohol in slender, colourless 
needles, melts at 118—119°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, 
methyl alcohol, and ethyl acetate, and modeiately easily in ether, 
carbon bisulphide, and hot water, but only very sparingly in light 
petroleum. In alcoholic solutions, ferric chloride produces a dark- 
violet ooloration, and copper acetate an olive-green, ciystalline pre¬ 
cipitate. It dissolves freely, and without change, both in alkalis and 
in alkaline carbonates. The anilide^ COPh-CBJUe’CHlNPh, prepared 
by heating the ketoaldehyde with aniline at 150®, crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 132°, and dissolves freely in ether, but is 
reprecipitated on adding light petroleum. 

Formylpropylphenyl ketone (beneoylhutaldehyde)^ COPh*OHEt'COH, 
crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 
86—87°, and shows the same behaviour with feiric chloride, copper 
acetate, alkalis, and alkaline carbonates as the preceding compound. 
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The anilide, CnHnON, ciystallises in colourless needles, melts at 
120®, and gradually decomposes on keeping. 

Formyldeoxyhenzow {bensuylpheHylacetaldehyde), COPh-CHPli'COH 
forms yellow crystals, melts at 110®, and is leadily soluble in alkalis 
and moderately easily in alkaline carbonates. It gives a dark-violet 
coloration witb ferric chloride, and a light-giren copper-derivative 
with coppei* acetate. 

Phenyl isopropyl ketone does not react with ethyl formate and 
sodium ethoxide; the behaviour of a ketone under these conditions 
may serve as a means of ascei*taining its constitution by determining 
whether the cai’bonyl-gi-oup is in dii‘ect combimition with a piimary 
radicle on the one hand, or with a secondary or tertiaiy radicle on the 
other. 

Experiments lately carried out seem to show that camphoraldehyde 
(Abstr., 1889, 619) has probably the constitution 

00 

and is not a trno aldehyde; if this is really the case, the ketoaldehyde 
described above have probably an analogous constitution, 

r*co-cr:ch-oh. f. s. k. 

S 3 naametrical Tetrabromodiacetyh By H. F. Keller ( Ber,, 23, 
35—37).—When diacctyl is treated with bromine in carbon bisul¬ 
phide solution, the reaction does not, as previously stated (Abstr. 
1889, 491), stop with the formation of a dibromo-derivative, but pro¬ 
ceeds further, although somewhat slowly, the final pi otiuct being Mra- 
broniodiacdyl, CHBra'00*00*CHBiv This crystallises from carbon 

bisulphide in large, transparent, yellow tablets, which melt at 95_96®. 

It strougly resembles in all its pi*operties the tetrachlorodiacetyi 
obtained by Levy and Jedlicka (Abstr., 1888, 414; see also this vol., 
p. 232) by the action of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on 
chloranilic acid. Like this compound, it tUssolves in ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, forming a yellow holution, but gives a colourless 
solution in hot water, and is readily attacked by aqueous soda. 
It also unites with phenyl hydrazine in alcoholic hofution, forming a 
compound, Ci«HnBr4JSfj.O, which crystalUbus fj^oin benzene in oinuabax'- 
red, granular crystals. These become brown at 185®, and molt with 
decomposition at 190®. 

The striking analogy between the tetmbi-omo-derivative and Levy 
and Jedlicka’s compound, removes the last doubih as to tho correctness 
of the constitution assigned to the latter substance, H. G. 0. 

Decomposition of Acetic Anhydride by Water. By N. Men- 

SHUTKiN and M. Vasiliepf (J. Muss, Uheni, Sog., 21, 188—198)._ 

The aim of the present investigation was to collect experimental 
material in reference to the hydration of organic anhydrides- The 
first member of the compounds in question is acetic anhydride, and 
the authors attempted to find the constant of velocity of its hydra¬ 
tion. Although a great many experimental data are giv^ in tho 
form of tables, they aa*© not suited for abstraction, and the result of 
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tlie investisr.ition is thaf the authors did not succeed in solvinsr fhe 
problem iu question, the difficulty beinsf that the two substnncos do 
not mix in all proportions, and no solvent could be found T\d»ich did 
not act either on the substances themselves or on the products of the 
reaction. In order to ^ve a rough idea of some of the reactions of 
hydration, a table is given of the decomposition of acetic anhydride, 
acetamide, and ethyl acetate by 1 mol. of Tvater at 100° under the 
same conditions. The experiments were made in the pi-esence of 
acetic acid, however, for the reason stated above. 


Substanc<>. 

Acetic anhydride 
+ lH.to. 

Acel amide 
tIHjO. 

Ethyl acetate 

+ m>o. 

Acetic acid added. 

. 11-86 p. 0. 

15-85 p. c. 

11-45 p. 0. 

Time. 

1 min. 

Decomposition m percents. 

■25-68 4-51 0-2 

11 . 

8S9 

4-64 

0-5 

61 „ 

98-5 

4-94 

0*87 

121 ., 

99-5 

5-82 

0*99 

181 ., 

99-7 

6-41 

— 


It is seen from an inspection of this table thst acetic anhydride is 
almost completely decomposed after one hour; whereas the decompo¬ 
sition of acetamide is very small, and that of ethyl acetate has 
scarcely begun. B. B. 

7 -AmidobTityric Acid. By S. Gibuikl (Be?-., 22,83^9) — 
Attempts to obtaiu the compound CJEiO/.N-CHi-OHa'CH/ON by tlie 
action of potassium or mercuric cyanide on hromopropylpbthalimide 
piT)ved fruitless. f'/^Brunwhufyrnmfrile, CB.i'BvCHi^GKi'CN, was ob¬ 
tained by mixing 2(K) giums of trimethylene bromide with 60 gi*anis 
of potassium cyanide in aqueous solution ard enouarh alcohol to cause 
mixture of the layei's, and then allowing the whole to remain for 
14—16 hours at 40®. It is a heavy oil boiling at 2(^*5®. When this sub-, 
stance is heated at 150® with puia'‘Sium phthalimide in molecular 
proportion, it yields the sought-for ^•cyan(yyroj^l^hthalUmde^ 


This is also produced when 7-chlorohutyronitriIe is substituled for 
the bromine-compound. It forms transparent, colourless, rhombic 
crystals melting at 80 5—81*5®. It is soluble in the usual solvents 
•when hot. When digested for three hours with 27 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is resolved into pfathalic acid and ^-amidobutyric acid, 
IfE[/CE[/C]B[2“CH2*C00H. The latter crystallises in snow-white 
scales soluble in alcohol and water, melts at 183—184®, and hegiiih 
to lose water at the same temperature; if the heating is continued 

CH OB ” 

for some time at 200®, pyrroZidowe, ^^*^00 • CH* formed. This 

forms a colourless, fibrous, crystalline mass melting at 25—28®, and 
having an odour resembling that of acetamide. It is very soluble in 
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water, the solution reacting neutral and yielding a crystalline ^platino- 
chloride and auroehhride. When exposed to moist air, the crystals 
first deliquesce, and the liquid afterwards again solidifies to rhombic 
or hexagonal plates of the hydrate C4H7ITO + HaO, which melts at 
35° and is isomeric, not identical with the acid. 

7 -Amidohutyric acid is pi*obably identical with Schotten’s piperi- 
dinic acid (Abstr., 1883, 813). L. T. T, 


TMo-derivatives of the Crotonic Acids. By W. Autbnrteth 

(Amalen, 254, 222—252).— fi-ThiophenylGrotonic add, fi 5 fi^r\Ti 9 

B[*0*OOOB[ 

is obtained when the sodium salt of chlorocrotonic acid (m. p. 94 * 5 *) 
is treated with sodophonylmercaptide, as described by Escales and 
Baumann (Abstr., 1886, 878) in the preparation of jS-thiophenyliso- 
crotonic acid. The yield is almost quantifative. It melts at 
157—158° yielding carbonic anhydride and |i?-tliiophenylpi‘opylone 
(b. p. 207—208°), identical with the compound obtdnod by Esoales 
and Baumann. It is readily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and light petroleum, and in other respects behaves like the isomorido 
referred to above. The salts of tho alkalis and alkaline earths are 
readily soluble in water. Tho larium salt, (CioH 9 S 02 ) 2 Ba + H^O, 
crystallises in colourless plates or needles. Tho siluer, mermry, and 
Icitd salts are amorphous. 

Mo-O-SEt 

p-ThioethyUsocrotonic acid, g;*0*C00H’ ^7 treating jS- 

chlorisoorotonio acid with sodioethylmercaptide, sepamtes from alco¬ 
hol in well-defined crystals, molts at 91—92® with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride, and is rotidily soluble in chloroform, ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum, but almost insoluble in boiling water. 
Tfc gives a dark-greon coloration when warmed with isatin and sul¬ 
phuric acid, and behaves in other respects like tho corre^sponding 
phenyl-compounds. The salts of tho alkalis and alkaline oarihs are 
very readily soluble in water. The mtiier salt is j'cadily hoJublo in 
water, but it is decomposed wbon tbo solution is boiled. The barium 
salt (OeEflSOj) 3 Ba -1- HgO, ciysUillisos fimu water iu thin plates. 

BEfO-Me 

H-O-OOOH’ 

crolonic acid (m, p. 945°) in like maimer, separates from water in 
well-defined crystals, melts at 112—113® with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, and resemliles the preceding compound iu its behaviour 
and properties. The barium salt crystallises with 2 mols. H^O; the 
oiiher salts resemble generally those of the isomoric acid, except that 
the diver salt is not decomposed by boiling water. 

fi-Thioeihyl^ropylene, SEt-OMoIOHa, prepared by heating either of 
the thioethylcrotonic acids above its melting point, is a coloinicss, dis¬ 
agreeably smelling oil boiling at 109—110°; it gives a green colora¬ 
tion when warmed with isatin and sulphuric add. 

P-Phe9io«ycrot(mic add, is obtained by heating sodium 

jS-cWorisocrotonate with sodium phenoxide at about 180°, or by heating 
voii. iivin. 2 b 


fi-Thioethylcrotmiic acid, 


2 >reparcd from chloro- 
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sodium ^-chlorocrotonate witli sodium ptenoxide at about 180®. It 
separates from light petroleum in well-defined crystals, melts at 
140—150® with decomposition, and is readily soluble in ether, alco¬ 
hol, and chloroform, but only sparingly in boiling water. It is readily 
decomposed with liberation of phenol, so that it gives the charac¬ 
teristic reactions of phenols. 

P^Phenoxypropylene^ OPh*OMeICH 2 , prepared by heating the pfB- 
ceding compound above its melting point, is a colourless, pleasant 
smelling oil boiling at 160—^162®. It is not decomposed when boiled 
with water or when distilled with concentrated potash. It gives a 
red coloration when boiled "with Millon’s reagent, and a yellow 
brominated derivative when treated with bromine. 

H-C*Me 

at^lhwpJienylcrotonic add^ SPh'C*COOH’ easily prepared 

from the sodinm salt of a-chlorocrotonic acid (m. p. 97®), as described 
in the case of the corresponding ^-compound. It separates from 
water in long needles, and from ^cohol in well-defined crystals, melts 
at 86®, and decomposes at 145—^160® with evolution of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride. It is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, and alcohol, but 
only sparingly in cold light petroleum, and is almost insoluble in cold 
water. It is mach more stable than the corresponding jS-acid, and 
when heated with concentrated hydrochloric add or with potash, it 
yields only a trace of mercaptan. When warmed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gives a cherry-red coloration. The salts of the 
alkalis are soluble in water and alcohol. The jpotassium salt forms 
colourless, deliquescent crystals. The salts of the alkaline earths are 
readily soluble in water and do not crystallise readily. The mercury^ 
copper^ and silver salts are soluble in boiling water. 


•Thiophenylisocrotonic acid^ 


SPh-C-OOOH 


, prepared from As-chlor- 


isocrotonic acid (Wislicenns, Abstr., 1887, 665), crystallises from 
water in nacreous plates, melts at 80®, and decomposes at 160—^166® 
with evolution of carbonic anhydride. It is very readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but almost insoluble in cold water. 
The salts resemble those of the isomeric add. 

at-TJmphenylpropylene is formed when either of the «-thiophenyl- 
crotonic acids is distilled; it is a colourless oil insoluble in water. 
The compound obtained from the iso-acid boils at 220—228®, that 
obtained from dc-thiophenylcrotonic acid at 217—223®, but otherwise 
no marked difference between the two substances was observed. 

The two thioethylcrotouic acids, prepared by treating the two 
«c-chlorocrotonic acids with sodioethylmercaptide in alcoholic solution, 
ara oily liquids which show no difference in behaviour or in proper¬ 
ties' P. lb. K. 


Linoleic Acid. ^ By A. Biformatskt (J. Buss, Ghem. Soc., 21, 
202—226). —Linoleic acid was subjected to a most careful purifica¬ 
tion, and then to elementary analysis, in order to find its true 
formula; but no satisfactory results could be obtained owing to the 
rapid oxidation of the acid by atmospheric oxygen. The acid cannot 
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be distilled under reduced pressure without undergoing a thorough 
change. Subsequent researches, especially the analysis of its deriva¬ 
tives, have shown, however, that its fotmula is not C 16 H 18 O 2 , as 
hitherto assumed, but that it consists principally of the compound 
O 18 H 83 O 2 ; for the ethyl salt is OnH^iO-OEt, and from this the pure 
acid can be obtained by saponification and subsequent decomposi¬ 
tion of the alkali salt with dilute sulphuric acid. 

The additive-product with iodine has the formula C 18 H 32 O 2 I 4 , but it 
could not be isolated; that with bromine is CjfiH 3202 Br 4 ; the hexabro- 
mide, Oi 8 H 3 o 02 Br 6 , therefore, is partly a product of substitution. Oxi¬ 
dation with alkaline permanganate yielded tetrahydroxystearic add^ 
0 i 8 H 3202 ( 0 H) 4 , the four hydroxyl-gToups being added on at the two 
double unions. In addition to this, azelaic and formic acids were 
also formed. The dihydroxystearic acid obtained at the same time 
is probably due to the presence of some oleic acid. Hazura’s 
" linolenic ” and “ isolinolenio ” acids could not be found among the 
products of oxidation. It remains an open question, therefore, whether 
liuole'ic acid is really a heterogeneous substance, as Hazura states it 
to be. B. B. 

Mouosnbstitated Succinic Acids. By R. Akschutz and 0. 
Bbnnbbt (Amalen, 254,155—^168; compare Abstr., 1885, 1049).— 
Chlorosuccinic acid yields fu marie acid when it is boiled with water. 
Methyl chlorosuccinate boils at 220*8° (772*5 mm.) without decom¬ 
position; methyl bromosuccinate is decomposed into methyl fiima- 
rate and hydrogen bromide when it is distilled under the ordinary 
pressure. 

Monochloro- and monobrorao-succinic anhydrides aro decomposed 
when distilled under the ordinary pressui*e, yielding maleic anhydride 
and the halogen acid. Dimethyl levomalate is easily decomposed by 
water; when distilled under the ordinary pressure, it gives methyl 
fumarate and water. 

Acetylmalic acid, prepared by treating aootylmalic anhydride with 
the theoretical quantity of water, is a colourless, crystalline com- 
pouxxd, melts at 132°, and is decomposed by warm water. The methyl 
salt yields acetic acid and methyl fumarate when it is distilled under 
the ordinary pressure. F. S. K. 

» 

IsomeiisRi of Maleic and Fumaric Acid. By R. AnschIttz 
(Annalen, 264, 168—182; compare Abstr., 1887, 916, and 1888, 
448).—The author does not agree with Wislicenns in the view that 
malelo acid and fumaric acid arc stereochemically isomeric, and he 
points out that Wislicenus’ explanation of the conversion of maleic 
into fumaric acid by hydrociUoric acid is notin accordance with 
experiment, since the change is brought about by concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid at a temperature (about 10°) at which chlorosuccinic 
acid is not changed by hydrochloric acid. The fact that chlorosuccinio 
anhydride does not yield fumaric acid when treated with water is 
also evidence against Wislicenns’ assumption that chlorosuccinic 
add is an intermediate product in the conversion of maleic into 
fumaric acid. F. S. E. 

2 5 2 
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Ethyl Methylenemalonate and its Polymeride. By N. 
ZnLi:ssKT (Bfir., 22, 3294^302).—A polymeride of ethyl methylene- 
inalonate, CH 2 tO(COOEt) 3 , is obtained when ethyl malonate (16 
fjiiims) is treated with methylene iodide (26*8 grams) and sodinm 
ethoxide (=4 6 grams of sodinm) in alcoholic solution. After boil¬ 
ing for about 10 hours, water is added, the precipitated oil extracted 
w ith ether, and the unchanged methylene iodide and ethyl malonate 
removed by distilling with steam. The residual oil has the com- 
poMtion Cb'Hij 04 ; when it is submitted to fractional distillation under 
reduced pressure (120—130 mm.), it can be separated into a solid, 
amorphous substance and a thick, oily liquid of higher boiling point, 
both of which have, however, the same percentage composition. 

The solid compound is a colourless, odourless, paraffin-like snb- 
stance, which melts at 155—^156°, and boils at about 225—^235** 
(120—^130 mm ). It is rather sparingly soluble in ether, benzene, 
and alrohol, and almost insoluble in water. A molecular weight de^ 
termination by Eaonlt's method in glacial acetic acid solution showed 
that it has the molecnlar formnla O 26 H 24 O 8 . When it is heated, it 
gives off heavy vapours, which have a most irritating odonr, and on 
further heating it distils at about 290—300° under the ordinary 
pressure, seemingly witbont decomposition, yielding a heavy, oily dis¬ 
tillate with an imtating odonr; this distillate gradnally solidifies 
when kept over sulphuric acid, but it retains its sharp smell. 

If the product of the action of methylene iodide on ethyl sodiomalo- 
nate is distilled under the ordinary pressure, a considerable quantity 
passes over between 120° and 210°. This fraction is a mobile oil 
with an irritating odour; it can be kept under water for a long time 
without undergoing polymerisation, and when treated with bromine 
it is converted into a compound of the composition OgHiBBriOj, This 
additive-prodnet is a yellow, sharp-smelling oil, and boils at 186—^190° 
(75—85 mm.) with slight decomposition. When kept for some time, 
it deposits a crystalline compound which has not yet been investi¬ 
gated. 

When the solid polymeride (m. p. 155—156°) referred to above is 
hydrolysed with potash, it is converted into an acid, the caloinm salt 
of which is much more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 
This salt seems to have the composition CiHaOsCa. When an aqnoous 
solution of the acid is kept over sulphuric acid, a thick, gummy mass 
is obtained, and finally a small quantity of a crystalline compound is 
deposited. F. S. K. 

Cirexaar Folarisatioix of certain Tartrate Solutions. By 

J. H. Loxa. See this yol, p. 31B. 

Conversion of Ethyl Acetoneoxalate into Symmetrical 
Hydroxytoluic Acid. By L. Olaisen (Ber., 22, 3271-3273).-- 
The acid (m. p. 90°) previously described (Claisen and Stylos, Abstr., 
1887, 917), which is obtained from ethyl sodacetoneoxalate (ethyl 
sodacetylpyruvate), has the molecular formula OwHmOs- An analog¬ 
ous compound of the composition CuHuOs can be obtained in like 
manner from methyl sodacetoneox^te. Both these substances act 
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like monobasic acids, and form normal salts witli alkalis and wiih 
barium. The aqacous solutions of these salts are colourless, but 
become golden-yellow on adding an alkali or baryta, owing to the 
formation of a basic salt. When a solution of the acid in excess of 
bai*yta is warmed, barium oxalate is precipitated in considerable 
quantity, and the solution contains the salt of hydroxytoluic acid 
[Me : OH : OOOH = 1:3:6]. 

The compound OwHieOe is an ethyl hydrogen salt formed from 
ethyl acetoneoxalate according to the equation 2COMe*OHa'0O'0OOEt 
H-HaO = OOMe-OHa-0(OH)(COOH)‘CHAc-00-COOEt + OaHs-OH. 
When warmed with excess of baryta, it is probably decomposed into 
oxalic acid and diacotoneoxalic acid, (OOMe*OH 2 ) 2 *C(OH)-OOOH, 
and the latter is then converted into hydroxytoluic acid according 
to the equation (OOMe‘OH 2 ) 2 ‘. 0 (OH)*OOOH = OsHsOa -f 2 H 2 O. 

E. S. K. 


AcetyltrichloropheiiLOinalic Acid. By R. Anschutz 
254, 152—164; compare Abstr., 1887, 916).— AoetyUrichlai'ophmo- 

maUG acid, OCla^ ^ readily obtained by heating 

trichlorophenomalic acid for half an hour at 100® with excess of acetic 
anhydride. It crystallises from dilate alcohol in colourless prisms, 
melts at 86®, and is very readily soluble in glacial acoiic acid, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, and readily in alcohol. It is not 
changed by boiling water, but it is decomposed by boiling baryta- 
water, with formation of chloi*oform, acetic acid, and malciC acid. 
The formation and behaviour of this compound are in accordance 
with the author’s views that trichlorophenomalic acid has the consti- 


E. S. K. 


Formation, of Hydantoin. By R. AnschiItz (AmaJm, 264, 
258—^261).—Hydiintoin is formed when stadium dihydroxytartiutc 
(10 grams) is rubbed to a paste with carbamide (6 grams) and 25 ]>er 
cent, liydrochlorio acid (12 c.c.), and tlio mixiure warmed to 60—00®. 
The crude subabince which sopai*aics fi^om the liltored solution can 
1)0 easily obtained in a pure condition by rocrystallisatioti; it melts 
at 215—216®. i\ B* K 


Ohlorobenzienes obtained from Anisoil, By L. Hugounknq 
{Btdl. 800 . Oldm. [8], 2,603—605).—Obloriuo (1200 gi*ams) ispasst^d 
into anisoxl (108 grams) containing iodine (2*5 grams), the flask, 
being heated from 60° to 230® as chloi'inatiou progi*esses. The pro¬ 
duct, after cooling, washing, and orystallisaiioii from a hot mixtiiro 
of equal parts of benzene and alcohol, yields hexachlorobenzoiie, 
pentachlorobenzene, and 1:2:4: 5-tetrachlorobcnzone. Krotn the 
mother liquor, an oil boiling at 247—^250° separates, which appearsi 
to be a mixture of toiracblorobenzone and trichlorobenzene. The gas 
evolved in the reaction is carbon oxychloride. T. G*. N. 
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Derivatives of Bromothymol. By G-, Mazzara. {Oaazetfa, 18, 
514 ,—Benzoy Ihromothymol, 

CcHsBrMePrOBz [AEe : OBz : Pr : Br = 1: 3 : 4 : 6]. 

To prepare tbis componiid, thymol is mixed with an eqnal amount of 
benzoic chloride, and heated first on the water-bath, and then on the 
oil-bath at 160—180® in a reflux apparatus under an additional pres¬ 
sure of ^ atmosphere, until hydrogen chloride ceases to come off. 
The product is cooled in a stream of carbonic anhydride, dissolved in 
carbon bisulphide wliich has been freshly dehydrated with phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, and bromine added in molecular proportion to the 
thymol originally taken. The whole is then allowed to remain for 
21 hours in order that the carbon bisulphide may evaporate spon¬ 
taneously. 

On recrystallising the residue from alcohol, after washing it with 
water and pressing, the benzoylbromothymol is obtained in white, 
lustrous needles which melt at 65—66®. Prom light petroleum it 
separates in large, colourless crystals which melt at 66—68®. 

Acpiylbrovnothymol^ 

CeHaBrMePr-OAc [Me : OAc : Pr : Br =; 1: 3 : 4 : 6], 

is prepared from acetic chloride and bromothymol. When freshly 
prepared,, it is a transparent, colourless liquid, which acquires a red¬ 
dish tinge on exposure to light. It becomes syrupy at low tempera¬ 
tures, and is decomposed by potash. 

JlethylhroTmthymoly 

CsHJBrMePr-OMe [Me : OMe : Pr: Br :?= 1: 3 s 4 : 6], 

is obtained on heating a mixture of the proper quantities of methyl 
iodide and of a solution of bromothymol in methyl alcohol, heating 
the product with slightly alkaline water, and distilling in a current 
of steam. It is a dense, colourless liquid, with a faint, unpleasant 
odour. 

JKbromocyniem is prepared by heating bromothymol (100 parts) 
with phosphoric bromide (46 parts) on a sand-bath until no more 
hydrogen bromide comes off, and distilling the product in a current 
of steam. It is a heavy, colourless oil, boiling at 272®. When heated 
m a sealed tube with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'12 for 36 hours at 180®, it 
is converted into dibromoterephthalic acid, which melts at 316—317® 
to a brown liquid. The ethyl salt of this acid melts at 123—125®. 
These reactions indicate that the product obtained is paradibromo- 
cymene. Consequently the constitntion of bromothymol must be 

[Me : OH : Pr : Br = 1 : 3 : 4 : 6]. 

NitrohroTnothymol^ 

C6HBrMePr(2Sr02)*0H [Me : OH : Pr : Br = 1: 3 : 4 : 6] 

(compare Abstr., 1886, 1016), prepared by the action of fuming 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*46) on a solution of bromothymol in glacial 
acetic acid, forms thick, yellow prisms which melt at 106—107®. 
It separates from its solution in hot light petroleum in slender, 
prismatic needles which melt at 107—108®, The mother liquor from* 
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the nitrobromotliymol, on farther evaporation, gave a reddish-brown 
oil, supposed to be an isomeride, and now under investigation. 

S. B. A. A. 

Isomerism of Halogeixtliymoquinoiies. Bj F. Kehrmank 
(B er., 22, 3263—3270; conipai*e Abstr, 1889, 1184).—^Mazzara 
{Oazzefta, 19, 337) has stated that the bromothymoquinone obtained 
from bromonitroliiymol is identicsal with the compound obtained 
from bromonitrocarvacrol, and also that dinitrothymol and dinitro- 
carvacrol yield one and the same hydroxythymoqninone; the author’s 
experiments, however, seem to show tlmt Mazzara’s conclusions are 
erroneous. 

Bromothymoquinone [O 2 : Me : Br : Pr = 1 : 4 : 2 : 3 : 6] is 
formed by oxidising dibromothymol [OH : Pr ; Br 2 : Me = 
1 : 2 : 4 : 6 : 5] with chromic acid, by oxidising bromamidothymol 
[OH : Pr ; NH 2 : Me : Br = 1: 2 : 4 :5: 6] with ferric chloride and 
by oxidising bromothymolparasulphonic acid [OH : Pr: SO^H: Me : Br 
= 1 : 2 : 4: 5 : 6] with chromic acid. It can be easily prepared 
in large quantities by dissolving thymol (1 mol.) in glacial acetic 
acid aud gradually adding a glacial acetic acid solution of bromine 
(2 mols.) to the well-cooled solution. Water is added, the pre¬ 
cipitated oil separated, dissolved in a little glacial acetic acid, and 
treated with a glacial acetic acid solution of chromic acid in the 
cold until no further development of heat occurs. The product is 
then precipitated with water, distilled with steam, aud crystal¬ 
lised from cold ether. It forms long, hexagonal, orange prisms 
melting at 47—48®. This compound is identical with the bromo- 
quinone obtained by Mazzara and Discalzo (Abstr., 1886, 1019) by 
oxidising orthobromoparamidothymol with nitrous acid and also with 
the ^-bromothymoquinone prepared by Schniter (Abstr., 1887, 720) 
by treating thymoqninone with hydrobromic acid and oxidising the 
product with ferric chloride. The oxime, OioHiJBrNOi [HOH : Me 
= 1:2], crystallises in long, lemon-yellow needles, melts at 148—152°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, benzene, and 
ether, but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble in cold water. When 
warmed for a short time with nitric acid of sp, gr. 1 42 it is converted 
into dinitrothymol melting at 64—55°. The sodi wwi-dorivative crystal¬ 
lises in small, violot-brown needles, and is readily soluble in water, 
but only sparingly in concenti»ated alkalis. The pota*w?«w-derivative 
crystallises in greenish-brown needles, the ammonium-derivative in 
small, 3*eddish-bTOwn prisms. The acetyZ-derivative, OiilTuBrlSrOj, 
sepai*ates from dilute alcohol in yellow crystals, melts at 83°, and is 
readily soluble in all organic solvents. When the oxime is treated 
with stannous chloxnde and alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride, it 
is converted into a bromamidothymol identical with the compound 
prepared by Mazzara and Discalzo (loo. dt) by reducing orthobx'omo- 
paranitrothymol, and also with the substance obtained by A.ndresen 
(Abstr., 1881, 590) by treating thymoquinonechlorimide with hydro¬ 
bromic acid. 

Bromotliyrnoqmnone [Oa : Me : Pr : Br == 1: 4 : 2 : 5 : 6] can be 
obtained by oxidising bromocarvacrolparasnlphonic add 
[OH : Me : SO,H ; Pr : Br s 1: 2 : 4 : 5 : 6] 
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or bromamidocarvacrol [OH : Me : HHs : Pr : Br 1 : 2 :4 : 5 ; 6] 
with, chromic acid. Ifc crystallises from alcohol ir largo, oracge 
plates, melts at 54—55®, sublimes readily, and is volatile with steam. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 
The oj£ime [Me : HOH = 2 : 4], prepared by boding an alcoholic 
solution of the quinone for four to five days with a large excess of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, crystallises from alcohol in large, 
lemon-yellow rhombohedra, melts at 148® with decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, Ac. It is most probably identical 
with the bromonitrosocarvacrol prepared by Mazzara (Zoc. cit.) by 
brominating nitrosoearvacrol. I’- S. K. 

Action of Aniline on Citraconic Acid and on Itaconic Acid. 
Bv Bf. Anschutz, P. Reuter and 0. Scharpbnbbeg {Awnalm^ 254, 
129—152; compare Abstr., 1888,594).—Aniline citraconate separates 
as a jelly when citraconic acid is treated with aniline in dry ethereal 
solntion. It separates from boiling water in crystals and melts at 90®, 
being converted into mesaconanilic acid (m. p. 153®). 

When finely-divided citraconanil (compare Gottlieb, AtmaZew, 77, 

77) is dissolved in warm baryta, it is converted into mesaconanilic 
acid. 

Mesaconanilic acid dissolves nnchanged in cold alkaline carbonates, 
bntwhen heated above its melting point, or when its aqueous solution 
is boiled, it is converted into citraconanil. Mesaconanilic acid is the 
principal product of the action of aniline (1 mol.) on citraconic acid 
(1 mol.) in cold aqueons solution, but small quantities of citraconanil 
are also foi*med. 

Mesaconanilic acid is most conveniently prepared by treating 
citraconic anhydride with aniline in well-cooled ethereal or chloro¬ 
form solntion; it is decomposed by boiling hydrochloric acid and by 
boiling alkalis, yielding mesaconic add. 

The above experiments show that the anilic acid obtained from 
citraconanil by boiling it with baryta is identical with tliat prepax'cd 
from citraconic anhydride and anilme, and also with that obtained 
from aniline citraconate. 

Gottlieb’s and Michael and Palmer’s (Abstr., 1888, 461) citra- 
conanilic acid (m. p. ITfi^*) is named by the authors mesaconanilic 
acid because it yields mesaconic acid when timted with potash under 
conditions which do nob change dtraconic acid into mesaconic acid. 

Itaconanilic add, CuHnNOj, can be obtained in a pure condition by 
treating itaconic acid with aniline in well-cooled ethereal solution. 
It melts at 151'5®, and is readily soluble in alcohol and hot water; it 
dissolves unchanged in cold sodium carbonate, bnt when boiled with 
potash, water, or hydrochloric acid, it is converted into itaconic 
acid. 

The compound prepared by Gottlieb and also by Michael and 
Palmer (loo. and termed by them itaconanilic acid, does not 
behave like an anilic acid, and is, therefore, named pseudoitaconamlio 
acid by the authors. It can he obtained in the following manner:— 
Ethyl itabromopyrotarfcrate is heated at 100® with aniline (2 mols.) 
for four to five hours, the alcoholic solution separated from the 
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crystals of aniline hydrobi*omide, and wasted with water; the 
residual brown oil is dissolved in ether, the solution dried, and the 
ether evaporated at a low temperature. The crude product (ethyl 
itanilidopyrotartrate) is boiled with alcoholic potash and the solution 
acidified; on evaporating, ci^ystals of pseudoitaconanilio acid (m. p. 
190®) separate from the solution. This synthesis of pseudoitaconanilio 
acid seems to show that it is an anilidoparaconic acid. 


KPh-CHa 

OO-OHa 


>CH-OOOH, 


as does also its behaviour with phosphoric chloride. 

NPh-OHg 

Pseudoitaconanilic chloride^ (bo-OH ^ obtained when 

the acid is suspended in chloroform and treated with phosphoric 
chloride at 60°; it is a yellow, crystalline substance, and is very 
readily reconverted into the acid by water. 

** NPh'CH* 

Psendoitaconanilic acid anilide, ^Q^^jj“>CH*CONPh, is easily ob¬ 
tained by treating the preceding compound with aniline in chloroform 
solution; it is identical with Gottlieb’s itaconic acid anilide, and, 
when heated with concentrated hydroehlorio acid, it is reconverted 
into pseudoitaconanilio acid. 

Psendoitaconanilic acid is decomposed by boiling baryta-water, yield¬ 
ing the barium salt of yS-anilidopyrotaitrate, but it is not acted on by 
potash at 100® or by boiling hydrochloric acid; when barium /tf-anil- 
idopyrotartrate is treated with hydrochloric acid, it yields pseudo- 
itaconanilic acid. 

PseudoitaconparatoUUG acid, ^g.®>OH*COOH, pre¬ 

pared by heating itaconic acid with paratoluidine in aqueous solution, 
crystallises from boiling water in slender, colourless noodles, and 
melts at 184—185°. It is readily soluble in hot alcohol and chloro- 
foim, but only sparingly in cold alcohol, and insoluble in ether. 

NHPh-N-CH,, 


Psmdo i taco?iph>nylhy dr asdic acid, 


OO-OHa 


>OH-OOOH, 


prepared in like manner, erysiallises from hot water or alcohol in 
small, yellow prisms, melts at 193—194°, and is only sparingly soluble 
in ether and chlorofonn, 

C H 'iNr — CH! 

Psetdoitacm-a-napWiilic acid, ^ s&pBr 

V/0*Cxl2 

rates from hot water as a colourless, crystalline powder, melts at 
205—200°, and is only very sparingly soluble in ether and chlorotom. 


Dihydroxydiplienylamine and a Brownisli-red Colotuing 
Matter, By Sbybwitz (Oompt rend,, 109, 940—^949).— hihijilroxy^- 
diphenylamine, NH(CBHrOU)s, obtained by heating resorcinol in 
sealed tubes at 190—^200® for 10 hours with four times its weight of 
ammoniacal calcium chloride, may be purified by repeated solution in 
alcohol and precipitation by water, and is finally orystalliaed from hot 
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aqueous alcohol. It forms brownish-yellow, indistinct, microscopic 
crystals, only slightly soluble in cold or hot water, insoluble in 
benzene or ether, but very soluble in alcohol, yielding a solution 
with a fluorescence similar to that of fluorescein. It is somewhat 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, but yields no crystallisable hydrochloride, 
is soluble with a green colour in concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
coloured violet by nitric acid. It dissolves readily in alkalis, and 
with barium hydroxide forms au unstable compound which crystallises 
from alcohol in very distinct yellow plates. With sodium nitrite in 
acid solution, it yields a violet-red nitroso-derivatiye, and it forms 
colouiing matters with diazo-derivatives. If distilled with zinc- 
powder, it yields diphenylamine. 

If resorcinol and ammoniacal calcium chloride in the same propor¬ 
tions are heated at 300® for about eight hours, a brownish-red colouiing 
matter is formed, and is left undissolved when the product is treated 
with water. This colouring matter contains nitrogen, and has many 
of the properties of the amines. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid, and 
is precipitated by ammonia; it melts at 70—72®, is insoluble in water 
and alk^is, but dissolves readily in alcohol; it yields a diazo-deriva- 
tive which forms colouring matters with phenols. 

It gives flne brown colours on cotton mordanted with tanuin and 
tartar emetic, or on linen mordanted wich potassium dichromate. 

C. H. B. 

Benzoyl-derivatives. By 0. Hinsberg and L. v, UbbInszky 
{Annahn^ 264, 252—^258).—Monohydroxy- and amido-oomponnds 
can be easily converted into the corresponding benzoyl-derivative by 
Baumann’s method (Abstr, 1887, 228); methylaniline yields a 
benzoyl-derivative less easily. The benzoyl-derivative of metanitr- 
aniline can be easily obtained, but not so those of ortho- and para- 
nitraniline. Orthonitrophenol does not yield a benzoyl-derivative 
when it is treated by Banmann’s method, but the para-componnd 
does so fairly readily. The dihydroxyhenzenes are easily converted 
into the dibenzoyl-derivatives- 

IHbi^izoylorthoithmylened(amine, crystallises in plates 

and melts above 280®. The corresponding puro-componnd crystallises 
in colourless plates, melts above 300®, and is only sparingly soluble in 
glacial acetic acid, alcohol, and ether, and almost insoluble in water; 
it yields a «itri;-derivative, NO 2 ’ 0 bH?(N'HBz) 2 , which crystallises 
in small, yellow needles, melts at 251 ®, and is converted into nitro- 
paraphenylenediamine (m. p. 137®) by sulphuric acid. 

Dibeuzoylorthotoluylenediamine melts at 263—264®, and not at 
260—^261® as stated by Hubner {Annalen, 208, 314) ; when boiled for 
a short time with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is converted into 
benzoyltoluylenediamine, but when boiled with concentrated sulphuric 
acid for some hours, it is converted into toluylenediamine. 

])ibenzQyUce,--p-napMiylenediamii^ Oi(J3:e(NH-COPh)2, crystallisos 
in reddish plates, melts at 291®, and is only sparingly soluble iu 
alcohol and glacis acetic acid, and almost insolnble in water. 

Tribenzoyltriamidohenaene [1:3:4] crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in small, colourless needles, melts at 260®, and is sparingly 
boluble in the ordinary solvents. 
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Dibenzoylorthamidophenol and tlie coirespondiiig para-compound 
can be easily obtained by Baumann’s method. 

Tetrahem<yyltriamid(^ [OBz : (NHBz)8 = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6] crys¬ 
tallises from bot glacial acetic acid in slender, colourless needles, 
melts at 266®, and is almost insoluble in alcohol and water. It is not 
acted on by strong mineral acids or by a mixture of potassium dichro¬ 
mate and sulphuric acid, but when heated with strong nitric add, it 
yields a yellowish compound—probably a nitro-derivative. 

S’. S, K. 

Formation of Amidines. By A. Kuhlweix (Ohem. 1889, 
ii, 917).—^When carbotriphenyltiiamine is heated with carbon bisul¬ 
phide at 150®, a yellow substance is formed which cannot be 
obtained in crystals; it is probably amidobenzothioanilide. Cyanogen 
forms a readily decomposable sul^tance with carbotriphenyltiiamine. 

G 23 H 3 )N 3 , melting at 156^, and 
the isomeric para-compound, melting at 149*^—160®, are prepared 
from the respective toluidines by warming with carbon tetrachloride. 
The hydrochloride and nitrate of the former are sparingly soluble; 
the hydrochloride, nitrate, acetate, sulphate, and oxalate of the latter 
are readily soluble. 

a- and p-naphthylamines also react with carbon tetrachloride; di- 
phenylamine does not appear to do so. J. W. L. 

Action of Aromatic Amines on Bromopropiolic Acid and 
on Substituted Acrylic Acids. By G. F. Mabebt and A. H. 
Krause (Ber., 22, 3805 — 3310). —^Bthenyldiphenylamidine, OuHuNi 
(m..p. 131 — 132®), is formed, together with a compound melting at 
220®, when bromopropiolic acid is treated with aniline in alcoholic 
solution. The hydrochloride crystallises in needles and melts at 
214—2l5°, the platinochloride in small, yellow prisms. When the 
base is heated with water at 160® for two hours, it is completely con¬ 
verted into a crystalline compound which melts at 111—112®, and is 
soluble in water (compai*e Hofmann. Bar,, 2, 649); at higher tem¬ 
peratures, acetic acid and a compound which is insoluble in acids and in 
water are formed. The compound melting at 220®, referred to above, 
is insoluble iu hydi*ochloric acid and almost insolublo in water ; it has 
the composition GwHuN^Oa. 

Bthenylditolylamidiue, Gi 6 Hi 9 !N' 2 , and a compound melting at 
241—242® are obtained when paititoluidine is treated with bi*omo- 
propioHc acid; the hydrochloride, Gi 6 Hi 8 !N' 2 ,HGl, melts at 198—200®. 
When the base is heated with water at 160®, it is completely converted 
into a colourless, crystalline compound molting at 146—146®; at 
higher temperatures it behaves like the corresponding phenyl-com¬ 
pound. The substance melting at 241—^242® (see above) has the 
composition Ci 6 Hi 7 !N‘ 202 (P), and is insoluble in water and acids. 

The compound 0 itELi 2N202, prepared by treating bromopropiolic acid 
with orthotoluidine, crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, 
melts at 184—188®, and is insoluble in water and acids, and only 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Metatoluidine combines with bromopropiolic acid with evolution 
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of carbonic anbydride, yielding a componnd which crystallises in 
yellow needles. 

a-Kaphthylamine (2 mols.) combines with bromopropiolic acid 
(1 mol.) with evolntion of hydrogen bromide, yielding a yellow, 
crystalline compound. 

A compound of the composition OwH^NoBr separates in yellow 
crystals when «j3-dibromaerylic acid is treated with aniline in the cold. 
It ciystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 145®, and is 
insoluble in water, and only sparingly soluble in acids. 

The condensation-product obtained from paratoluidine in like 
manner crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 165—166®, and has the 
composition CnHigN^aBr; it is almost insoluble in water and acids, 
but solnble in soda. A compound of the composition OnHnN^iBrO, 
which melts at 164® and is insoluble in soda, is also formed in this 
reaction. 

Orthotolnidine coml^jines with ajS-dibromacrylio acid in alcoholic 
solution, yielding a base of the composition CnHigNgBr; this crystallises 
from alcohol in pale-yellow needles melting at 115®. The hydrohrovnide^ 
Oi7Hi8N2Br,HBr, crystallises in yellow needles and melts^at 208—209®. 

)8^-Dibromacrylic acid also gives condensation-products with aro¬ 
matic amines. F. S. K. 

Action of Potassium Phthalimide on Halogen-compounds 
containing Oxygen. By 0. Schmidt (Ber., 22, 3249—3257; com¬ 
pare Goedeckeraeyer, Abstr., 1888,1294).— Metanitrophenacyl^phthaU 
imide^ NO/CfiH^-OO'CHi-NICbHiOi, is obtained when metanitrophen- 
acyl bromide (1 mol.) is mixed with potassium phthalimide (1 moL), 
and the mixture heated at about 100® for an hour. It separates from 
hot glacial acetic acid in small, pointed crystals, melts at 204®, and is 
only sparingly soluble in alcohol and cold, glacial acetic acid. It is 
not decomposed by hydrochloric acid or by boiling potash. 

PhthaUmidopropiophefione^ C0Ph*C2H4*27!0JH402, can be obtained 
by heating a mixture of bromopropiophenone and potassium phthal- 
umde at 160—170° for a short time. It crystallises from alcohol in 
large prisms, melts at 85®, and is readily soluble in hot ether, but 
insoluble in water. The corresponding acid, CnHisNO*, prepared by 
treat ng tbe imido-compoand with alcoholic or ac^ueous potashi, crys¬ 
tallises in slender needles melting at 140®. It dissolves in wai*m alcohol, 
being thereby partially reconvened into the imide; the same change 
takes pla^se when the acid is heated at 100® for two days, but resinous 
products are also formed. The silver salt, 0„Hi4NOiAg, which crystal¬ 
lises with 1 mol. HgO, is soluble in water and alcohol, and is readily 
decomposed when heated, yielding a sublimate of phthalimide. In 
aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, lead salts produce a oolour- 
lep, ferric salts a brown, and copper sulphate a light-blue precipitate 
which is sparingly soluble in cold water. 

Amidoproj^ophmom hydrochloride, COPh-OiHi-N'Ha.HOl, is formed, 
together with resinous products, when pxopiophenonephthalamic acid 
IS boiled for an hour with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The cold 
elution is filtered to separate the phthalic acid, evaporated to dryness, 
the residue taken up with alcohol, and the salt obtained in a ci^btallme 
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condition by mixing the filtered solution with, etber. Tbe plaiino- 
chloride, (C 9 HiiNO) 2 ,H 2 PtOl 6 , forms orange-red crystals. The^zc?a^e, 
CqHiiNOjCeH^NsO?, crystallises in yellow needles, turns brown at 140°, 
melts and turns black at 160®, and decomposes completely at 170°. 
When the base is set free by treating one of the salts with potash, it 
seems to decompose very quickly yielding resinous products; it gives 
the carbylamine reaction. On the addition of ammonia to a solution 
of the hydrochloride there is produced after some time a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate, which dissolves in hydrochloric acid yielding a red solution. 
When the ammoniacal solution is extracted with ether, two compounds 
ai*e obtained ; the one is a colourless, crystalline substance melting at 
124®, the other a volatile liquid with an aromatic odour recalling that 
of benzaldehyde. 

When an alcoholic ammoniacal solution of bromopropiophenoue, 
prepared from propionic chloride, benzene, and aluminium chloride 
by Claus and Wollner’s method (Abstr., 18^, 1136), is kept for a 
long time and then allowed to evapotate, a colourless, crystalline sub¬ 
stance melting at 124° separates from the solution. This compound 
is most probably identical with the crystalline product obtained by 
decomposing amidopi*opiophenone hydi'ochloride with ammonia, and 
is ptobably dimethyldiphenylaldine. It is a feeble base, and dissolves 
in concentrated hydi*ochloric acid, but is reprecipitated on adding 
water; in a warm solution of the hydrochloride, platinic chloride 
produces an orange precipitate which seems to have the composition 
C 4 N‘ 2 Ph 2 Me 2 ,H 8 Pt 0 l 6 ? and is decomposed by water. 

JDi^hmylaldine jdatmochVmde, C4NsH2Pha,H2Pt0l6, prepared by 
adding a solution of platinic chloride in fuming hydrochloric acid to 
a warm solution of isoindole (diphenylpyrazine) in fuming hydi*o- 
chloric acid, ciTstallises in small, bronze-coloured plates, and does 
not melt below 300®; it is quickly and completely decomposed by 
water, alcohol, and dilute hydrochloric acid, with separation of the 
base. 

FJbeuojpijethijlphthalimide, OPh*C 2 H 4 ’NIC 8 HiOi, is formed when 
poiusbium phthalimide is heated at 190—200° for two Lours with 
bromethyl phenyl ether (/i?-broraophenotoil). It crystal Uses in plates, 
melts at 129—130®, and is soluble in lioilmg alcohol, benzene, and 
carbon bisulpbide. Fhmv^yofhylphfhalawic acid, CjeHi^NOi, pi*epared 
by wajcming the imido with potash, is a crystalline compound melting 
at 126®; it is reconverted into the imide when heated at 140°, when 
boiled with alcohol, or when hydrogen chloride is passed into its 
alcoholic solution. 

Fhenoxyethylwmine liyd/rochlmide, 0 Ph' 04 Hi-NH 2 ,HCl, is obtained 
by heating the preceding compound with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and separating the phthalic acid and the regenet^ated imide by 
filtration. It crystallioes from alcohol in long, fiat needles, and melts 
at 216°. The plaliitochloride, (CHHnNO)a,H^PtOl6, crystalliseB in small, 
golden needles. The picrafe, OsHuNOjCeHaNaOT, forms small, light- 
yellow, granular crystals. The free base separates as a colourless oil 
when the hydrochloride is decomposed with potash; it is soluble in 
ether, and absorbs carbonic anhydride with great readiness forming a 
ciybtdhne carbonate. 
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Picryl chloride and potassinm phihalimide react very readily 
v^hen warmed together at about 70®, yielding picrylpTithaUmide^ 
C6li2(N02)3N:C8H402. This compomid separates iwm glacial acetic 
acid in large, yellow crystals, melts at 259®, and dissolves in boiling 
soda with a brownish-red coloration; it is decomposed by concentrated 
hydrochloric add at 180® yielding phthalic acid and picramide (m. p. 

188®). S'* S. K. 

Substltatioii of the Anilido-gronp for a Halogen-atom in 
the Benzene-nnclens. By M. Schopfp (Ber., 22, 3281—3289; 
compare Ahstr., 1889, 772).— MetanitroparanUidohenzoic acid (meia^ 
niirodiphenylaminepar<uarhoxylic acid) [GOOH : NO® : NHPh^ = 
1:3:4] is formed when parabromometanitrobenzoic acid is boiled 
with excess of aniline; the yield is almost quantitative. It crystallii^s 
from alcohol in gamet-red needles, melts at 254®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, acetone, chloroform, and amyl alcohol, hut only 
moderately easily in benzene, and insoluble in light petroleum. The 
sodium salt, CisHsNOiNa, crystallises from alcohol in small, red, 
anhydrous plates and from dilute alcohol in orange needles containing 
1 mol. HjO, which is expelled at 100®. The haritm salt, (0isH9NO4)aBa 
4* 3HaO, crystallises in small, orange needles. The other mei^lic 
salts are yellow or orange, and are only sparingly soluble. The ethyl 
salt, C15H14N3O4, separate from alcohol in hexagonal crystals, melts at 
123®, and is readily soluble in acetone, chloroform, and benzene, but 
only sparingly in ether, and almost insoluble in light petroleum. 

Meianiidoparamiliddbensoic acid [COOH : NH®: NHPh = 1:3:4], 
prepared by reducing the nitro-acid with an alcoholic solution of 
ammonium sulphide at 120®, crystallises from water in small, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 153°, and turns reddish on exposure to the air. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, and chloroform, hat only 
moderately easily in benzene, and is insoluble in light pehnlenm ; it 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a reddish coloration, 
which becomes dark red on adding a trace of nitric acid. The 
hydrochloride^ 0i8Hi8N208,H01, crystallises in needles, and is decom¬ 
posed by water. The ethyl salt. GifiHiaN208, prepared by redncing the 
ethyl s^t of the nitro-acid with alcoholic ammonium sulphide, crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless plates, and melts at 76—77®. 
When the acid is distilled, it is converted into orthamidodiphenylamine 
(phenylorthophenylenediamine) identical with the compound obtained 
by reducing orthonitrodiphenylamine (Zee. eitJ) with ammonium sul¬ 
phide in alcoholic solntion. 

WPh 

FhmyloRimiddbenzoic acid, _^>C6Hs*COOH, is obtained when 

meiamidoparanilidobenzoic acid is treated with sodium nitrite in 
dilnte hydrochloric acid solntion or, better, with amyl nitrite and 
hydrochloric acid in alcohoKc solntion. It crystallises from alcohol 
in rose-coloured needles melting at 272®. 

Metanitroparafoluilidohenzoic acid [COOH : NO2: NH-OJI^Me = 
1:3:4], prepared by heating hromonitrobenzoic acid with para- 
tolnidine, is a crystalline compound melting at 257°; it resembles the 
corresponding anilido-derivative in its behaviour. 
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MetarntroparahydroxyaMidohenzoicaGid [COOHrNOs: NH'CeHi'OH 
= 1:3:4], prepared % heating amidophenol with an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of bromonitrobenzoio acid at 120 ® for seven hours, crystallises in 
small brown needles, melts at 260—^261®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and acetone, but only sparingly in benzene, chloroform, light 
petroleum, and hot water. 'F, S. K. 

Synthesis of Hydratropic Acid. By Y. Olivbei (QazzeUa, 18, 
672—675).—Pure benzyl cyanide (18 grams) is gradually added to a 
solution of sodium (3’5 gi*ams) in anhydrous methyl alcohol (60 c.c.), 
methyl iodide (40 grams) is then added, and the mixture heated on 
the water-bath in a reflux apparatus until a test portion diluted with 
water no longer reddens blue litmus; the alcohol and excess of methyl 
iodide are then distilled off, and the oily residue washed, dried, and 
distilled. The distillate, which consists of a mixture of the nitriles of 
hydratropic and phenylacetic acids, is saponified, decomposed with 
dilute sulphuric acid, dried, and distilled. A mixture of hydratropic 
acid and phenylacetic acid passes over at 260—^263®, and from this 
the former may be isolated by strongly cooling, filtering off the crystal¬ 
line deposit which separates, and redistilling the liquid filtrate in a 
current of steam; the hydratropic acid, OHMePh'OOOH, which 
passes over is a colourless oil boiling between 260® and 261®. 

The author considers that Trinius’ synthesis of phloretic acid from 
paramidohydratropic acid by the diazo-reaction (Abstr., 1886, 629) is 
open to objection on account of the energetic reagents employed, and 
proposes to synthesise phloretic acid from parahydroxyphenylaceto- 
nitril. S. B. A. A. 

Orihocresolglycolllc Acid. By A. Ogltaloro and 6 . Oannonb 
(Oazzetta, 18, 611).—The acid was prepared by the action of mono- 
chloracotic acid on orthocresol, following the directions given by 
Qiacosa for the propaiution of phenolglycollie acid. It is somewhat 
soluble in hot water, less so in cold, crystallising from the hot aqneous 
solution in nacreous laminss which melt at 161—162®. 

The 60(1 iim salt (unlike the paracresolglycollate) is very soluble in 
water. The barium salt^ Ba(OqHa 03 )i + 4HtjO, is deposited in groups 
of white lamiiue on treating the acid with baryta-watei‘ and concen- 
ti’ating the solution; it melts in its water of crystallisation at 120 ®. 
The lead salt, Pb(OolTo08)s + HaO, is prepared by double decom¬ 
position fj*om the barium salt. It is only sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, and crystallises in small, white prisms. It is easily decom¬ 
posed. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of BenzaUevalinic Acid. By H. Erdmann (Anncden, 
264, 182—222).—Benzallevnlinic acid (y-phenyl-^S-aceiylisoorotonic 
acid), OHPh:OAc'OH 2 ’COOH (compare Abstr., 1886, 241), melts at 
125®. The alkaline salts are very readily soluble in alcohol and water. 
The ealciim salt, (Ci 2 HiiOa)aCa + S^KsO, and the barium salt 
(with 5HaO) crystallise in needles, and are very readily soluble in 
water. The silver salt separates unchanged from boiling watei*. 
Several other metallic salts were prepared. The methyl salt, G 13 HUO 3 , 
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prepared by warming the acdd with methyl alcohol and a little con¬ 
centrated snlphniic acid, is a colonriess oil boiling at 200—230“ 
(38 mm.) ; it combines readily with bromine in chloroform solution 
yielding an oily prodnct. 

Uromobcnzylleviilinir adtl, GH2Ph*0BrAc‘CH2*C00H, was obtained, 
bnt only in an impure condition, by warming finely divided benznl- 
levnlinic acid with fuming bydrobromic acid. It melts at 12o—130®, 
and dissolves freely in cold sodinm carbonate, but the solution 
gradually undergoes decomposition. 

Wlien benzallevnlinic acid is heated at 120 ® with acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate, it yields a yellow, amorphous compound; with 
acetic chloride in the cold, it gives resinous products, and when treated 
with fuming nitric acid it seems to yield a mixture of an ortho- and 
a pai*anitro-compoun<L 

Aceto-a-naphthol (Abstr., 1888, 488) crystallises from dilute acetic 
acid in long, yellowisb-brown needles, melts at 168®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in most 
of the other ordinary solvents, and very sparingly in water. The 
sodium-derivative crystallises in yellow plates; its aqueous solution 
gives the a-naphthol reaction with paradiazonaphthalenesulphonic 
acid, an intense blue coloration with quinone chlorimides, and with 
silver nitrate a colourless precipitate, which rapidly darkens on 
warming. The ace/yZ-derivative, OUH 12 O 3 , crystallises in colonriess 
needles, melts at lf)8—109®, and is insoluble in cold alkalis. The 
oxime, prepared by boiling the ketone with hydroxylamine 

m allmline solution, crystallises in colourlcbS, microscopic prisms, 
melts at 173—^174*°, and is soluble in alcohol and toluene. 

Benzyllevulhiic acid, CH 2 ph*CHAc*CH 2 *COOH, is obtained when 
benzallevnlinic acid is suspended in hot water and treated with excess 
of 8 per cent, sodinm amdgam, the solution being kept acid in order 
to avoid the formation of benzylvalerolactone (see below). The yield 
is 95 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. It crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in long, compact needles, melts at 98—>99®, and boils at 
230—^235° (4*0 mm.) with slight decomposition. It dissolves in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid yielding a yellow solution, which turns gi*een, 
and then greenish-blue if kept for two or three days. The cahivm 
salt ( 0 iiHi 30 i)iCa + SHaO, ciystallises in needles which effloresce 
on exposure to the air. The siUer salt crystallises unchanged from 
hot water, but it gradually darkens on exposure to fight. The 
C 12 H 16 O 3 N, is a mobile oil x’eadily soluble in alkalis and in mineral 
acids,’but only sparingly in water. 

JDensylangelicalactone, 0 i 2 Hi 302 , prepared by heating benzyllevulinio 
acid at its boiling point for lU —^20 minutes, is a yellowish oil 
sparingly soluble in boifing water. It is only very slowly decomposed 
by boiling water, but it is reconverted into ben^llevulinic acid by 
boilii^ baryta-water. It combines with bromine in carbon bisulphide 
solution, yielding an oily additive compound, 

JBenzyloalerolactonp, CJ 2 H 14 O 3 , is obtained when benzal- or benzyl- 
levulimc acid is reduced with sodium amalgam in akaline solution. 
It separates from carbon bisulphide in well-defined crystals, melts at 
86 ®, and is very readily soluble in toluene, bdt only spaiingly in hot 
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wntcr; it is not changed by cold alkaline carbonates, but is converted 
into benzylhydroxyvaleric acid when heated with alkalis. 

P’‘Benzyl^*i-hydroa^yval&nc acid, OH*CHMe‘CH(C7H7)-CH2*COOH, 
crystallises from water with 1 mol. HjO in small prisms, which melt at 
65—56®, and lose their water over sulphuric acid; the anhydrous 
compound melts at 75—76®. It is moderately easily soluble in wat»*r, 
and when boiled with dilute mineral acids is reconverted into the 
lactone. The barium salt crystallises in colourless plates or prisms, 
and is sparingly soluble in water. The calcium salt, 

^0i3Hn03)3Ca + GHiO, 

separates from cold water in microscopic prisms. 

FheniilangelictHactone^ O 11 H 10 O 2 , prepared by distilling a-phenyl- 
levulinic acid (Weltner, Abstr., 1884, 747) under reduced pressure 
(88 mm.), crystallises from a mixture of carbon bisulphide and lisht 
petroleum in colourless plates melting at 53®. It is very readily 
soluble in carbon bisulphide, but only sparingly in light petroleun'i. 
It is not decomposed by boiling water, but it is readily converted into 
the acid by boiling lime-water. When treated with bromine in chloro¬ 
form solution, it yields an oily additive-compound. P. S. K. 

Action of Ethyl Sodiomalonate on Tribromodinitrobenzene. 
By 0. L. Jackson and W. S. Robinson (Amer. CAem. J"., 11, 541—^557). 
—A continuation of the research described in a previous paper 
(Abstr., 1889, 781). The formation of ethyl bromodinitrophenyl- 
malonate by the action of ethyl sodiomalonate on tribromodinitro¬ 
benzene is shown to take place according to the following equa¬ 
tions :— 

(1.) 0flHBr3(]S’O3)3 + CH]Sra(C00Et)2 = NaBr -f- 

C6HBr2(N02)3-OH(OOOBt)8. 
(2.) CeHBrs(KOa)/OH(OOOEt )2 -h 0HNa(000;Et)a 

= CbHBr2(N02)3-03Sra(C00Et)3 + CH2(COOEt)3. 
(8.) = 06H3Br(NOa)2-0]Sra(OOOEt)3 + 0HBr(000Et)3. 

(40 OH]Sra(OOOEt)3 -H H^O == KaOH + OJhiOOOEi)^. 

(8.) OHBr(0OOlfit)s + NaOH = NaBr + t!H(OH)(OOORi),. 

Of these reaciions 1, 2, and 8 take place before, 4 and 5 after the 
addition of water used in working up the pi*oduct. 

JStJvyl hromodimtroplieuylmalonate, OGHaBr(!NrOa) 2 'OH(OOOBt)* 
[=3:4: 6 : 1], was prepared by making a strong solution of 
20 grams of tribromodinitrobenzene, 06HBr3(lSr03)a [= 1 :3:6 :4:6], 
in benzene, and treating it with ethyl sodiomalonate, made by adding 
to 10 grams of ethyl malonate the sodium ethoxide obtained from 
2’8 grams of sodium and 100 to 125 c.c. of alcohol. The mixture was 
allowed to remain all night at the ordinaay temperature, and was then 
treated with water, and the aqueous solution separated by means of a 
separating funnel from the benzene solution, which contained 
unaltered tribromodinitrobenzene, together with an oily product of 
the reaction. The ethyl bromodinitrophenylmalonate was thrown 
down from the aqueous solution as a yellowish precipitate by adding 
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dilute snlplmric acid; when recrystallised from liot alcohol, it melted 
at 76®. The yield was only half the theoretical, much remaining dis¬ 
solved in the oily product of the reaction. It was shown that two- 
thirds of the bromine contained in the original tribromodinitroben- 
zene is removed as sodium bromide, and also that the oily product of 
the reaction gives tartronic acid when heated with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a sealed tube at 130®; hence the reaction is represented 
by the equations given above. 

^eta hromodinitrophenylacetic acid ^ CeHaBr O2) i*CH3* C 0 OH 
[■=: 3 : 4 : 6 : 1 ], was prepared by boiling 2 grams of ethyl bromo- 
dinitrophenylmalonate with 100 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (of sp. 
gr. 1*44) in a reflux appaiatus until it all dissolved. The solution, on 
cooling, deposited the acid in long, pale-yellow needles, which may be 
recrystallised fiom water containing a few drops of snlpburio acid, 
but are decomposed by pure water and by alcobol. The yield is 
qnantitative. 

Metabromodinitrophenylacetic acid melts at 177®, and dissolves in 
acetone, glacial acetic acid, and ether, bnt not to any extent in the 
other common solvents. When boiled with alcohol or water, it is 
decomposed, losdng carbonic anhydride, and forming a bromodinitro- 
tolnene which has been shown to have the constitution 

[0Hs:Br:(N02)3= 1:3:4:6J. 

From this follow the formulae which have been assigned to the com¬ 
pounds mentioned above. The acid dissolves in ammonia, giving a 
solution which is colourless if the acid is in excess, green if the 
ammonia is in slight excess, brown if it is in large excess. The 
colourless solution gives precipitates with salts of many of the heavy 
metals. The precipitate with silver nitrate is at first flocculent, but 
becomes crystalline after a time; it has the formula 

CeH3i<NOs)/CH/COOAg + HoO. 

With aqueous sdda, the acid gives a green coloration, changing to 
brown as excess of soda is added. With acids, the green solution 
gives a colourless precipitate, which becomes pui'ple when moisfened 
w'ith alcohol. The brown solution on treatment with acids yields a 
viscous red substance, probably of the nature of a phenol. Tn both 
these I’eactions bromine is removed. 0. F. B. 

Action of Aniline on Ethyl Oxsdacetate and Ethyl Methyl- 
oxalacetate. By W. Wislicenus and K. Spiuo ( Ber ., 22, 3 S 4 S — 
3352).—^When aniline and ethyl oxalacetate are mixed in the cold, 
water separates, and ethyl anihxalacetate ^ 

cooit-c(]srHPh):cH*oooEt, 

IS formed. This is a yellowish oil, which under a pressure of 10 mm. 
of mercury begins to distil at 200 ®, but at the same time undeigoes 
considei^ble decomposition. It is insoluble in W'ater and dilute amds 
or alkalis, easily soluble in alcohol and ether. Alkalis and acids cause 
a separation of aniline. Wlien heated, water and alcohol sepaiate, 
and two substances, C 14 H 15 NO 3 , melting at 107—108®, and OwHuNOs, 
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melting at 212—213®, are formed, but have not been further investi¬ 
gated. When the action of aniline on ethyl oxalacetate is carried on 
at a high tempei-ature (about 130—150° is found to be the best), 
2 mols. of aniline enter into the reaction, plienylamidomaleic acid 
phenylimide (Michael, Abstr., 1886, 698) being foi*med. 

Aniline acts less readily on ethyl methyloxalacetate, but, on warm¬ 
ing, ethyl amlomefhyioxalaceiate is formed. When, however, the ethyl 
salt is heated with aniline (2 mols.) at about 180®, methjlanilidomahio 

00—KPh 

acid pheni/limide, , is formed. It is 


soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid and alcohol, insoluble in water 
and ether. It crystallises in glistening, golden-yellow scales, and melts 
at 15S—160® to a reddish-yellow liquid. L. T. T. 


SulphoiLe-derivatives. By B». Otto (/. pr. CJiem. [2], 40, 505— 
564). 

1. Action of alkaline snlphinates on polyhalogen-derivatives of 
hydrocarbons, in which the halogen-atoms ai^e linked to one carbon- 
atom :— 

The action of sodium aromatic-sulphinates on methylene iodide 
has been investigated by Michael and Palmer (Abstr., 1885, 536), and 
by the author (Abstr., 1888, 482). There is hero given the crystallo¬ 
graphy of methylphenylsulphone, methylene-iodophenylsulphone, 
mothylparatolylsulphone and inethylene-iodoparatolylsulphone. 

BthylidenechlorophenylsidpJione^ CHMeOl'SOiPh, is obtained when 
ethylidene chloride (1 mol.) and sodium benzenesulphinate (2 mols ) 
are heated together in alcohol in a seeded tube at 150—160°. Ethyl 
chloride escapes on opening the tube; water sepai*ates fiom the con¬ 
tents a dark-brown ethereal solution containing much phenyl bisulph¬ 
ide, little phenylbenzenethiosulphonate and ethylidenechlorophenyl- 
sulphone, together with unalteind ethylidene chloidde. The aqueous 
solution contdins unaltered sulphinatc, sodium cliiorido, and sodium 
sulphouate. The sulphoue is separated by ovapoiuting the ether, and 
fractionally ci^ystallising from alcohol; it molts at 52\ It differs 
Iroiu the isomeric phouylsulplionethyl chloride (Abstr., 1885, 263) in 
that it is not convei'tod into othylenediphenylsulphone when heated 
with sodium bcnzonesulphinate. 

When sodium paratoluenesnlphinato is substituted for the benzono- 
sulphiuato in the above reaction, etUjlidenochloroparatolylsulphoue 
(soo below) is obtained. 

When the above experiments are compaa*ed with those on methylene 
iodide (Abstr., 1888, 482), it is evident tliat the SO.Il' gioup is mure 
easily substituted ior tlie halogen in tho methylene-derivative than 
in tho etliylideno-dorivativc. 

BetisyUdeaoohbroijIienyhuLphoue, 0HPh*01*S0^Ph, is prepared by 
heating bonzylidone chloride (10 giums) with sodium benzonesul- 
phiuato (20^ gi'ams) in alcohol in a rehux apparatus, the solution 
being k<‘pt noulml by addition of sodium carbonate. Tho alcohol is 
distilled oir, tho residue treated with water, and immediately shaken 
with other, which does not dissolvo tho sulphone. It orystalIi*ses 
from glacial acetic acid in small, bioad, vitreous, sparingly soluble 
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needles (m. p. not given). Benzaldeliyde, phenyl benzenethiosnlphonate, 
phenyl mercaptan, and phenyl bisulphide are dissolved by the ether, 
the sodium chloride and sodium benzenesulphonate by the water. 

BenzylidenecJiloroparato1yls2ilpho7ie^ 0 HPhCl*S 02 ‘ 07 H 7 , obtained in 
like manner from benzylidene chloride and sodium paratoluenesulphi- 
nate, crystallises from hot glacial acetic acid in small, yellowish-white, 
lu'^trous needles melting at 203®. 

The above reactions confirm the author’s generalisation as to the 
action of alkaline sulphinates on dihalogen derivatives of hydrocarbons 
(Ahstr., 1888, 482). ^ 

The action of sodium benzenesulphinate on the trihalogen-deriva¬ 
tives of hydrocarbons, chloroform, and methylchloroform, has been 
described before (Abstk, 1888, 841) ; that ethyildenedisulphone should 
be produced in the case of methylchloroform is remarkable, and indi¬ 
cates that one of the chlorine-atoms first displaces a hydrogen-atom 
in the methyl-group, forming OHaChCHCh (compare the formation 
of symmetrical succinic acid from ethylidene chloride and potassium 
cyanide, Erlenmeyer and Simpson, Zeit Chem, [2], 3, 603, 673). 

Benzylphmylsulphone (Abstr., 1888, 841) crystallises in lustrous, 
slender prisms melting at 146—147®, and insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol. Its crystallography is given. 

The SO 2 R group is more easily substituted for chlorine in benzo- 
trichloride ( phenylchloroform) than in methylchloroform, and more 
easily in this than in chloroform (compare Busz and Kekul6, Abstr., 
1888, 302). In trihalogen-derivatives of hydrocarbons in which 
three atoms of halogen are linked to one carbon-atom, only one such 
atom is displaced by the SO,B-group, the others being displaced by 
hydrogen. 

2. Action of alkaline sulphinates on polyhalngen derivatives of 
fatty acids, in which the halogen-atoms are linked to one carbon- 
atom :— 

When sodium benzenesulphinate (6*6 grains) is heated on the 
water-bath with dichloracetic acid (2*5 gi’ams) neutralised with 
sodium hydroxide, cTiloromptJiylphenylmlphone^ identical with 
methylenechlorophenylsnlpbone (Abstr., 1888, 483), sodium chloride, 
and sodium carbouate are formed. ChloromefJiyltolyhvlpJione, obtained 
from sodium toluenesulphinate and dichloracetic acid, erysiallises in 
vitreous tables, whose crystallography is given; it melts at 84®, is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in hot alcohol or benzene. It can ^so 
be obtained by the action of methylene chloride on sodium toluene- 
sulphinate. 

The action of sodium benzenesulphinate on sodium «-dichloro- 
propionate produces ethylenediphenylsulphone (Abstr., 1886, 261), 
and may be compared with that of the same salt on methylchloroform 
(see above). A small qnantity of ethylidenecblorophenylsnlphone is 
obtained at the same time. Biphenylsulphonethylamine^ obtained by 
the action of ammonia on ethylenediphenylsulphone, has been de¬ 
scribed before (Abstr,, 1685, 537); its crystallography is here 
given. 

Bthylidmechloroparafolylintlphcme is the chief product of the action 
of sodium paratoluenesulphinate on sodium «-diohloropropionate, only 
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a little ethylidenodiparatolylsnlplione (Abstr., 1885, 538) being pro- 
<luced. It crybtalliees in thin, rhombic tables (crystallography given) 
melting at 84°; it is unchanged by heating 'with soSum toluene- 
sulphinate. The corresponding bi'omo-derivative was not obtained 
when sodium a. dibromopropiouate was substituted for the a-dichloro- 
propionate. 

Ethyl dichloracetate (1 mol.) was heated with sodium benzenesul- 
phinate and toluenesulphiuate, i*espectivoly (2 mols.), in alcohol for 
eight days; chloromethylphenylsulphone and chloi’omethyltolylsul- 
phone, respectively, were obtained, together 'with sodium chloride, 
sodium sulphonate, and, in the former case, sodium phenylsulphon- 
acetate. 

There is no action between sodium benzenesnlphinate or toluene- 
salphinate and trichloracetate when heated together. 

3. Action of chlorine and bromine on sulphonecarboxylic acids :— 

OHOli'SOjPh, is obtained, together 
with carbonic anhydride, when chlorine is passed through waim 
aqueous phenylsulphonacetic acid in diffused daylight, as an oil 
winch separates from alcohol or ethyl acetate in prismatic crystals, 
melting at 59°. 

On mixing bromine with phenylsulphonacetic acid (equal mols.), 
two bromo-deiuvatives are obtained; these may be separated by crystal¬ 
lising fiom hot alcohol, when hr<ymcniet}iyl^lienylsulphone remains dis¬ 
solved ; it fowns thick, lustrous, tabular crystals melting at 46—48®, 
and insoluble in water. BibrmwniethylphenyUiilphom forms many-sided 
crystals (melting point nob given), insoluble in water. 

There have also been obtained in the same way, dichhromethylparor- 
tolyUulithone, which forms lustrous crystals melting at 114°; hroitio- 
methylparcUolijlsulphtney forming slender needles melting at 90—^92°; 
dibrwiioniethi/lpatatolylsulphuney which forms prismatic crystals melt¬ 
ing at 116—^117°. These are all soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble 
in water. The crystallogi'aphy of the last five compounds is given. 

It is thus seen that dihalogen-derivatives of a sulphoneacetic acid, 
if formed at all, immediately decompose into dihalogen deiivatives of 
sidphonos and caibonic anhydride. 

n-Phenyhiilphomproylonlo acid, SOaPh'CHMo'COOH, is prepared by 
healing ethyl a-bromopropionate with sodium benzenesulphinate (equ^ 
mols.) ior 1 to 2 days in alcohol using a reflux coudonscr; the alcohol is 
evaporated, watci* added, and the ethyl salt thus separated, washed 
and saponified with aqueous soda. The acid ciystallises in aggregates 
of minute, white, monosymmetric or asymmetric needles, melting at 
115—116°, and soluble in the usual solvents. The sodium salt, the 
barium soli (with 2 mols. H 2 O), and the ethyl salt are described. 

a-Fhenylmlpfi/itie^a'-brimopri^ionio acid is obtained by the action of 
bromine on the last-mentioned acid in ether or water at the ordinaiy 
temperature; it crystallises in small, thick, lustrons prisms and very 
slender noodles, melting at 134°, and soluble in most solvents. 

EbhylidenebrmnophenyUulph<yiiey CHMeBi”S 02 Ph, is obtained, to¬ 
gether with carbonic anhydiide, when the aqueous solution of the 
abovo is heated; it ciystaUisos in rhombic, rectaugular tables melting 
at 49—50°, and is soluble in alcohol and benzene. 
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Attempts to make a-plienylsulplionepropioiiic acid kr kontiTig etliyl 
ph mylsnlphonacetate with sodium and methyl iodide in alcohol 
failed (compare Abstr., 1889,994). 

a.~ParafolyIsuIp7ionpp'opiiiinc acid, prepared similarly to a-^henyl- 
sulphonepropionic acid, forms colourless crystals melting at 3/ . 

The ultimate product of the action of bromine on ethyl phenylsul- 
phonacetate and on parafcolylsulphonacetate at 90® is dibromomefchyl- 
phenylsulphone and dibromomethyltolylsulphone respectively. 
Chlorine has no action on these ethyl salts. 

When phosphorus pentachloride and phenylsulphonacetic acid are 
mixed tosrether in molecular proportion, phosphorus oxychloride and 
phenylsulphonacetic chloride (m. p. 58°) are formed. When 2 mols. 
of the pentachlonde and 1 mol. of the acid are heated together at 110°, 
phosphorus trichloride, phosphorus oxychloride, and a crystalline 

mass, probably phenylsnlphonediohloraceticchloride,SO»Ph'C01/COCl, 

are obtained; bnt when treated with water, the crystalline mass 
evolves carbonic anhydride and is converted into dichloromethyl- 
phenylsulphone. 

The author concludes with some remarks as to the analogy between 
the ketonic acids and snlphone acids (compare Abstr., 1888, 360, 
577). 

The crystallography of sodinm benzenesnlphinate and propyl- 
phenylsnlphone is incidentally described in the paper. A. (x. B. 

"Methylsaccharin,” or Methylbenzoio SulpMnide, (C^m. 
Oenfr., 1889, ii, 795—796; from German Patent 48583 of the Bndische 
AniUn^ mid Sodafahrih 1889).—^The following new method lias been 
applied to the preparation of Eemsen and Fahlberg’s sulpbinides:— 
MeiJiylsaccharinf^ or mefhylbenzoic sulphiuide^ has been prepared 
by it, and its preparation exemplifies the method. 

100 kilos, of paratoluidinemetasnlphonic acid [Me : SOiH : 1032 
= 1: 3 : 4] is converted into the diazo-compound, and this is mixed 
with water and gradually transferred to an almost boiling sohition of 
48 kilos, of cuprous ejauide, 104'5 kilos, of potassium cyanide, and 
500 kilos, of water. After the violent evolution of niti’Ogen has 
ceased, the solution is heated a short time to boiling, and then just 
sufficient sulphuric acid added to decompose the potassium cyanide, 
when the whole of the cuprous cyanide is precipitated. The hydrogen 
cyanide liberated is collected in solution of potassium hydroxide. 
The solution is filtered from the cuprous cyanide, and concentrated 
until crystallisation commences. The potassium salt of toluenv- 
cyanosttiphonio acid crystallises out in deep-yellow, lijsti’ous prisms, 
containing water of combination. The salt is readily soluble in water, 
but only sparingly in alcohol, which renders a dilute alcohol of advan¬ 
tage for purifying it. 

To obtain the svJphochloride, CK*C6H3Me*S02Cl, the potassium sul- 
phonate is completely dehydrated by heating at 100—^110° ; it is then 
mixed with an equal weight of phosphorus pentachloride and heated 
in a reflux apparatus at about 100°. The reaction takes place at once; 
the mass froths slightly at first, then becomes a limpid liquid. The 
contents of the retort are next heated somewhat higher, in order to 
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distil off tbe pboaplioms oxycWoride, after wliicli it is allowed to cool 
and solidify. The potassium chloride is extracted hy agitating the 
gronnd-Tip product with water several times, after which the residue 
is dried and recrystallised from light petrolenm. It melts at 67®. 

The STilphochloride is next convei*tod into the mljphonamide by the 
action of ammonia. Either aqneous, alcoholic, or gaseous ammonia is 
applicable. It is extremely insoluble in water and methylated spirit 
From boiling pyridine, it crystallises in white plates. It dissolves 
readily in cold water containing free alkali. 

SO 

MetJiylbeneoicsulphinide, Ce'EL^e<C ,prepared from the 

Rulphonamide by hydrolysis with water. 10 kilos, of the sulphon- 
amide is dissolved in 50 kilos, of hot water, by means of just sufficient 
sodium hydroxide for its complete solution. This solution is then 
boiled in a reflux apparatus for 4—5 hours, and allowed to cool. Tbe 
addition of an acid to tbe solution now precipitates the sulphinide as 
a white, crystalline powder. It is only reqnisite to c^stallise the 
crude product once from water in order to obtain colourless, lustrous 
crystals, melting at 246^. In cold water it is very insoluble, but is 
much more readily soluble in hot water. Like benzoic sulphinide 
(“saccharin”), it tastes extremely sweet, and may be applied to the 
same purposes. If too much alkali is used for the solution of the 
snlpbonamide, the product obtained after hydi-olysis will be found to 
be an add, and to have lost all the properties of the sulphinide. 

J. W. L. 


Synthesis of Indigo from Bromacetanilide. By W. Plimm 
(Ser., 23, 57—60).—The action of potash on bromacetanilide varies 
according to the conditions under which it takes place. Thus aqueous 
potash splits it up into its constituents, some phenylcarbamine being 
also formed, whilst alcoholic potash converts it into diphenyldiketo- 
piperazine (Abenius, Abstr., 1889,134). If, however, a mixture of 
the anilide and solid potash be fused together in small quantities, 
until a homogeneous, reddish-brown melt is obtained, the latter dis¬ 
solved in water and a little ammonia or ammonium chloride solution 
added, indigo speedily scpaiuics out. The melt may also bo dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and fen‘ic chloride added, in which case the 
indigo scpai*aies at once. The compound gives all the characteristic 
reactions of indigo, and shows the same absorption spectimm. The 
yield is, however, small, amounting only to 4 per cent, of the anilide 
employed. 

It would appear probable tliat the compound first formed from 
monobromacetanilide is indoxyl, 06 H 4 <q^qj^j^CH, or pseudind- 


oxyl, 06 B[ 4 < QQ >OHa, and that this then undeigoes oxidation with 


formation of indigo. 

Bromacetoparatoluidide is converted on similar treatment into di- 
methylindigo* This can scarcely be distinguished externally fi*om 
indigo, but yields paratoluidine on distillation with excess of potash. 
The following compounds were also subjected to the same treatment, 
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bnfc did not yield corresponding compounds: bromaceto-«-naplitlialide, 
bromaceto-/3-naphtbalide, bi'omaoetodipbenylainine, and bromaceto- 
ortbotolxddide. Q. C. 

Symmetrical Diphenyltrimetliylene Cyanide and Symmetri¬ 
cal Diphenylglntaric Acid, By N. Zelinsky and M. Feldmann 
(Bar., 22, 3289—8293; compare Abstr., 1889, 692).— atet’‘JDijphenyltru 
metJiylme cyanide^ CH 2 ( 0 HPh' 0 N^) 2 , is obtained when finely divided, 
anhydrous sodium hydroxide (8 grams) is added, in small portions at a 
time, to a mixture of benzyl cyanide (23*4 grams) and methylene iodide 
(26*8 grams) and the mixture heated, gently at first, and then more 
strongly to complete the reaction. The oily product is extracted with 
ether, the unchanged benzyl cyanide and methylene iodide removed by 
distilling with steam, and the residual diphenyltrimethylene cyanide 
recrystidlised from alcohol. The yield of the pure product is 8 grams, 
and considerable quantities remain dissolved in the alcoholic mother 
liquors. It forms well-defined rhombic crystals, o : & : c = 
? : 1 : 0*487/, melts at 70—71® and its molecular weight, determined 
by Raoultis method in glacial acetic add and in benzene solution, was 
found to be in accordance with the formula given above. 

Biphetiylglutaric add^ CH 2 (CHPh*OOOH) 2 , prepared by hydro¬ 
lysing the preceding compound with alcoholic potash, crystallises 
ixom hot water in small needles melting at 164.^ F. S. K. 

Fichtelite. By B. Bambergeb and L. Strassek (Bw., 22, 3361— 
3368; compare Abstr., 18h9, 714, and Hell, ibid,, 614).—^The author 
has carefully determined the boiling point of this compound, using a 
Zincke thermometer with the mercury column in the vapoui*. In this 
way the boiling point was found to be 355*2® at 719 mm., 235*6® at 
43 mm. and 233*6'" at 42 mm. In the previous determinations by the 
author and by Hell of the vapour density of fichtelite, made in air by 
V. Meyers's process, the numbers obtained varied between 7*37 and 7*77, 
but both observers noticed an apparent partial oxidation. The author 
Las therefore repeated the vapour-density determinations in pure dry 
nitrogen, and obtained the numbers 8*66 and 8*72, no sign of decom¬ 
position being observed- This number agi^ees very closely with that 
(8*58) required for Oi 8 Hs 2 , the formula previously adopted by the 
author as the most probable one. This formula would correspond 
with a perhydiide of retene, and its cori^ectness is made more 
probable by the fact that fichtelite and retene are so often found 
together in peat moors. Liebermann and Spiegel have lately obtained 
(Abstr., 1889, 720) retene dodecahydride, CigHjo, by the action of 
hydriodic acid and phosphoms on retene at about 250°, but were then 
nnable to obtain the perhydride (compare next Abstr.). In his 
previons communication (loe, caf.), the author described a substance 
which he obtained by heating fichtelite with iodine, and which he 
believed to be dehydrofichtelite. He has now further investigated this 
reaction. 'When 27 grams of iodine aud 25 grams of fichtelite were 
heated together, evolution of hydrogen iodide began at 120° and 
became very energetic at 150°. After keeping the mixture at 200° 
until evolution of gas ceased, and subsequent purification, dehy&ro^ 
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JiclitelUe, CjbHso, was obtained as a clear, colourless, thick oil having a 
beautiful pale-blue fluorescence. Under 38 mm. pressure it boils at 
224—226® (con*.), and under atmospheric pressure (714 mm.) at 
344—348® (corr.), but in the latter case slight decomposition takes 
place. Vapour density detenninations cariied out in air gave numbers 
varying between G’16 and 8*16, but the compound showed signs of 
decomposition; in pure dry nitrogen, the vapour densities found were 
8*69 and 8*85, theory requiring 8*51. The same substance seems 
to be formed, although in little more than traces by the action o£ 
sulphur and of zinc-dust on flchtelite at high temperatures. The 
properties of this debydride seem to con*espond with those of retene 
dodecahydride, except that attempts to obtain retene from it proved 
unsuccessful. Ldebermann and Spiegel state that they obtained 
retene by distilling the dodecahydride with zinc-dust, but that the 
yield wjis very small, and the authoi-s* want of success may very 
probably be owing to the small quantity of substance they had to 
treat. The lower boiling point given by Liebermann and Spiegel 
was uncori*ected, and so corresponds very closely with that found 
by the authors. By further treatment of the dehydnde with iodine, 
a detetrdhydi'ide boiling at 230® under 38 mm. pi*e8sui‘e was obtained, 
but no lower hydrides could be isolated. When spongy platinum 
was suspended in the boiling dehydinde, and a cuiTent of oxygen 
passed through the liquul, oxidation took place, and from the pro¬ 
ducts a small quantity of a heavy oil boiling about 330® and soluble 
in glacial acetic acid was isolaied; this, when oxidised with chromic 
acid, yielded an orthodiketone crystallising in small, red needles. The 
quantity, however, was too small to establish with certainty its identity 
with reteneqninono. 

These resulfca, although not conclusive, leave little doubt that fichtel- 
ite is retene perhydride, OwHja. L. T. T. 

Constitution of PicMelite. By L. Spikcel (Ber., 22, 3369— 
3371; compare pi'occding abstract).—in the prepaamion of consider¬ 
able quant/ities of roteuo dodecahydride (Liebermann and Spiegel, 
Abstr., 1889, 720), the author, by strongly codling the dodecahydride, 
obtained small quantities of glistening crystals melting at 48®. The 
same substance seems to bo formed when the dodecahydride is 
treated with phosphorus and hydrogen iodide. Although the author 
has not yet obtained enough of this substance for absolute proof, 
there seems little doubt that it is identical with flchtelite, which mast, 
therefore, be retene perhydrido. L. T. T. 

Behavionr of ayS-Binaphthylaznine when Combining with 
Biazobenzene. By P. Matihes (B«r., 22, 3344—3348).— When an 
acetone solution of <xj6-diuaphthylamine is added to a solution of 
diazobenzeue, in the presence of sodium acetate, a.-benzmiecuso-itfi'-di- 
najjhthyloffnme^ ISTaPh’OioHfi'K'H'OwHy [HH : ITaPh = 2 : 1], is alone 
formed, but when the reaction is canned out in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid at 40—60®, besides this aa/3-compound, 

[iNB[:NaPhs= 1:4], and a digoso-derivatlve, 
NaPh-0,oH*%H*OioH6'2SraPh [NH : 3Sr»Ph = 2 :1 and NH : NaPh = 
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1 ; 4] are al«!o formed. The disazo-compoand is much less solnble in 
alcohol than the two azo-derivatives, and can be thus separated from 
them. It crystallises in long, woolly, violet needles melting at 2.38®. 
This compound is also formed by the action of diazobenzene chloride 
on either of the azo-derivatives, if enough solvent is used to keep 
the&e sparingly soluble substances in solution. When boiled for 
some time with glacial acetic acid, it is coverted into the asinp, 

CxflH,<?>CiaH 5 -NsPh [IT : N = 1 : 2 and IT : N : N,Pll = 1:2:4]. 

This crystallises in brownish-yellow woolly needles sparingly soluble 
in the usual solvents and melting at 287®; by reducing agents ifc 
appears to be converted into a eurhodine, which, however, has not 
yet been isolated. 

The separation of the azo-compounds is more difficult, as thoir 
solubility in most solvents is very similar. The 1 : 2-componnd is, 
however, less soluble in benzene than the 1 : 4-derivative, and can be 
obtained pure when crystallised from that solvent; it forms long, 
woolly, intensely red needles melting at 167®. When treated with 
minei*al acids, it is converted into an cLzine. The 1: 4-compound 
cannot be obtained pure directly from the mother liquor; the best 
way is to dissolve the mixed azo-compounds in acetic acid and treat 
with hydrochloric acid. The 1: 2-derivative is thus changed into 
the azine, whilst the 1 : 4-derivative is converted into its hydro¬ 
chloride. The two are then precipitated with water, and separated 
by means of alcohol, in which the hydrochloride is easily soluble, 
the azine almost insoluble; the azo-base is then liberated by means of 
ammonia. It ciystallises from alcohol in short, thick, yellowish-red 
prisms melting at 137®. L, T. T. 

a-Naphthylamine- and ^x-Naphthol-c-Disnlphonic Acids. By 
A. (Ber., 22, 3327—3335) —When the mixture of 1: 4'- 

and 1 : 3'-uaphthalenedisulphonic acids, obtained by snlphonating 
naphthalene in the cold with chlorosulphonic acid or with fuming 
sulpbuiic acid containing 35 per cent, of snlplmric anhydride, is ni¬ 
trated and the resulting nitro-acids reduced, two isomeric a-naphthyl- 
aminedisnlplionic acids (c- and €- ) are formed. Those can be separated 
by fractional crystallisation of the normal sodium salts, inasmuch as 
the normal sodium salt of the so-called Schollkopf or «-naphthyl- 
amine-S-disnlphonic acid : SO 3 H: SO 3 H = 1 ' : 1 ; 4 '] (G-ermau 
patent 40571) is relatively sparingly soluble in water, whilst that of 
the 6 -acid remains in the mother liquors, and is best obtained by 
treating these with excess of hydrochloric acid, which converts it 
into the leas soluble hnu well crystallised sodium hydrogen salt 
(Actiengesellschaft fur Anilinfabrikation, German patent 45776). 
«-A"ap 7 ?B 2 yZa 7 n/Me-€-dw?JjpAo»/cacid, 2 IH 2 'CioH 6 (S 03 H )2 + 3 H 3 O, which 
can also be obtained by nitrating pure 1 : 3'-naphthdenedisulphonic 
acid, and reducing the resulting nitro-acid (Ewer and Pick, Q. P.-A., 
E. 2318; Badische Anilin- nnd Sodafabrik, G. P.-A., B. 9514), crys¬ 
tallises in colourless, lustrous scales and is extremely soluble in 
hot, sparingly soluble in cold water; tbe sodium, salt, with 6 mols. 
H 2 O, crystallises in long needles or thin prisms, and is extremely 
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soluble in water; tbc sotlwm hydrogen salt, with 2 mols. H.O, crystal¬ 
lises in long needles or thin prisms; the barium salt crystallises with 
3 mols. H 2 O in bright-yellow aggregates of needles, and with 4> mols. 
H 2 O in coloorless, Instrons, flat needles, and is readily soluble in hot, 
sparingly soluble in cold water; the barium hydrogen salt, with 
5 mols. H 2 O, crystallises in white, microscopic needles and is sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The diazo-acid is readily soluble in water, but 
its sodium salt is sparingly soluble and crystallises in spheiical 
aggregates of small, white needles. 

ac^NapJitlwl-e-dimlphonic acid is formed when the diazo-compound 
of the naphthylamine acid is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid. Its 
sodium salt, OH'OioHfi(S 03 Na )3 + 6 H 3 O, crystallises in long, colourless 
prisms, is soluble in 5'5 parts of water at the ordinary temperature, 
is precipitated from its concentrated aqueous solution by addition of 
salt, and gives a deep blue colour with ferric chloride. Ooncenti*ated 
nitric acid oxidises it readily, but docs not convert it into a compound 
resembling naphthol-yellow. The azo-dyes derived from «-naphthol- 
e-disulphonio acid are characterised by their purity of shade and by 
the fact that they crystallise well; the dye obtained by combination 
with aniline is orange-yellow; with xylidine, ponceau; with «-naph- 
thylamino red; and with benzidine, violet, 

Naphthcbsulioiwilphonic acid e (napbthalenesulphonelactonesulphonic 
acid e; /i-naphthol-aeS-disulphonic acid of G*. P.-A., E. 2318; g’-naph- 
tholdisulphonic acid of G-. P.-A., B. 9514) is obtained when 
diazonaphthalenedisulphonic acid e is boiled with water and a 
small quantity of sulphuric acid only long enough to expel all 
the nitrogen, and then at once rapidly cooled. In this way, 
long slender needles of the sodium salt, CioHsSOs’SOiKa + 3 H 2 U, 
are obtained, which, after drying at 110®, have the composition 
OioH^SOs'SOjNa. This salt requires 93 parts of water for its solution 
in the cold, but it is more soluble in hot water, is precipitated from 
a 1 per cent, solution by the addition of salt, gives no colour with 
ferric chloidde, and is not affected when boiled for a short time with 
concenti*atod nitric acid. The btmitm salt ciy'Jtallises iu long, colour¬ 
less needles and is insoluble in cold water; the acid crystallises in 
silky needles and melts at 241®. When treated with alkalis or 
alkaline carbonates, naphthasultonsulphonio acid e is rapidly converte<l 
in the cold or at once on warming into a-iiaplithol-c-disulphonic acid; 
on treatment with ammonia, however, it forms o^-naphtholsulplionautid- 
sulphonic acid c, OH*CioH 5 (SOaH)-S 02 NH 2 , which differs from the 
naphthol-f-disulphonic acid in yielding azo-dyes having a distinctly 
redder or bluer shade. The sulphonamidsnlpbonic acid crystallises 
in compact needles, or long, slender prisms, and is somewhat readily 
soluble in cold water; the sodiwn ammoniuvi salt, OioH 8 NS 20 «Na,!N'Hj 
-h H 2 O, forms small, compact crystals and is very soluble in water; 
the barium salt, (CioH 8 NS 206 ) 2 Ba -f 5JEE20, is sparingly soluble in 
cold water. 

The author assigns the constitution [jrH 2 : SO 3 H; SO 3 H = 1': 1:3'] 
to a-naphthylamine-e-disulphonio acid since ( 1 ) it is obtained by the 
nitration of the 1 : 8 '-naphtbalenedisulphonic acid; ( 2 ) it contains 
its KHi-group in an ^-position, inasmuch as it yields «E-naphthylamine 
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on distillation wifch lime; and (3) it yields a snltone (snlphonelaetono), 
a reaction liitherto obtained only in the case of tlie 1:1^ naphthol- 
Bnlphonic acid (Erdmann, Abstr., 1889, 157). W. P. W. 

Note by Abstrad:or: The constitntion assigned by Beratlisen to 
so-called a-naplitbylamine-e-distilpbonic acid has been confiimed by 
Armstrong and Wynne (Proc., 1890,16). W. P. W. 

a-Naphthylamtae-e-disTilplionic Acid. By G. Sohultz (Per., 23, 
77).—In Bernthsens paper (preceding Abstr.), it is stated that 
a-naphthylamine-e-disnlphonic acid [NH 2 : SO^H : SOiH =1': 1: 3'] 
is obtained by the redaction of the nitro-acids obtained by nitrating 
naphthalenedisnlphonic acids prodnced by the snlphonation of naph¬ 
thalene by three different methods. The author points out that in 
each of these cases 1 : 3'-napbthalenedisnlphonic acid is present and 
undergoes nitration, and that therefore one method alone exists for 
the production of de-naphthylamine-£-disulphonic acid. 

In addition to a-naphthylamine'€‘disulphonic acid, other naphthyl- 
aminedisulphonic acids are pi*odnced when 1: S'-naphthalenedisul- 
phonic acid is nitrated, and the nitro-acids reduced; one of these the 
author has examined and finds to be’a ^-naphthylaminedisulphonie 
acid. Further details are promised. W, P. W. 

New Glass of Biketones. By A. BfeAX and Y. Auger (Oompt 
rend., 109, 970—973).—The authors have previously shown that 
methylmalouiG and ethylmalonic chlorides react with hydrocarbons 
of the benzene series, with formation of diketones of the typo 
R-CO*OHX’CO'R, The best results were obtained by mixing 
500 grams of metaxyiene with 80 giams of ethylmalonic chloride, 
and adding about 160 grams of aluminium chloride in quantities of 
20 grams at a time. When the reaction becomes less energetic, 
the mixture is heated at 60® for two hours. The product alter 
purification crystallises from alcohol of 95 per cent, in coujused 
needles which melt at 63®, and hare the composition Ci3Hu02. It is 
probably met hyldihydrometanajjhthayiiinone 

[Me : O : H,Et: O : H* = 1': 1 : 2 : 3 : 4]. 

All the products formed by methylmalonic chloride or ethylmalonic 
chloride under similar conditions will have the same general constitu¬ 
tion. With ammonia and the alkaline hydroxides or carbonates, 
they all give an intense red coloration, which is due to the hydrogen 
attached to the carbon between the Wo ketonic groups, for if this 
hydrogen is displaced by ethyl the coloration is not produced. The 
chromog^io power also disappear if the diketone is oxidised by a 
ferricyanide in presence of an alkali. 

With hydroxylamine, the diketone yields a dioxime which crys¬ 
tallises in. aggregations of needles, and melts at 235® with some 
previous decomposition. When heated with baryta-water at 196—200®, 
the diketone yields monobasic methylbutyJphenylobcetic acid, which 
melts at 74®, is only slightly soluble in water, and crystallises with 
diificulty. When this acid or the original diketone is oxidised, it 
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yields propionic acid and bibasic niethijlcarhoanfphenyhcefic acid, 
COOH’OeHjMe'CHi'OOOH, melting at 178°. When the latter is 
heated at its melting point, it loses carbonic anhydride, and yields a 
dimethylbenzoic or a methylphenylacetic acid melting at 113—114°. 

0. H. B. 

Compounds of the Euxanthone Series. Br B. Phomtna. 
(Ohem Gentr.^ 1889, ii, 762; from Arch. scL pliys. nat. Geneve [3], 
21, 429—440) —^In continnation of the author’s researches on 
the hydroxyketonoa, he finds that potassium hydroxide converts 
the ketone oxides into dihydroxyketones of the general formula 
OH*0jiH„i'0O*O,H»/0B[. Attempts to substitute hydrogen for the 
“ ketone ” oxygen by reducing agents such as hydrogen iodide or zinc- 
dust proved fruitless. 

^Hydroicynaphthylliydroxypltenyl leetone, OH-OioH 6 * 00 -C 6 H 4 *OH, 
melts at 168—169°, and dissolves in organic solvents, but is insoluble 
in water. The potassium salt crystallises in minute, sulphur-yellow 
needles. The dimethyl ether melts at 66—68°, and dissolves in 
organic solvents, from which it crystallises in small plates. The 
diethyl erJier, which melts at 138—141°, is soluble in alcohol and ben¬ 
zene, crystallising from the latter in plates. The product from benzene 
appears to be impure. The diacetate melts at 107—108°, and crystal¬ 
lises in plates from alcohol. The hydmzone melts at 198°. The oxime 
melts at 187—188°, and is soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

Sijdroxy-ct~naphthylhydroxnphenyl Jeetone^ OH^OioHe'CO'CaHi'OH, 
melts at 64—66°, and is readily soluble in benzene and alcohol. The 
diaoetate melts at 136—137°, and crystallises in yellow plates. The 
oxime melts at 196—196°, and dissolves readily in alcohol and ben¬ 
zene. 

Hydroryfolylhydroxyphenyl Tcefone^ OH*ObH 3 Me'CO* 06 H 4 -OH, is an 
oil, and its derivatives appear also to be oils; they were not analysed. 

J, W. L. 

Tertiary Pyrrolines, By G. Db Yarda (Gazzetta, 18, 646—548). 
—^In a preceding communication (Abstr., 1889, 67), the author showed 
that 1-methylacetylpyrroline yields l-methylpyrrylglyoxylio acid on 
oxidation with potassium permanganate. In order to determine the 
position of the acetyl and of the glyoxylic residue, the acid was bro- 
minated by Ciamician and Silber’s method, with a view to its sub¬ 
sequent transformation into metbyldibromomaleimide. Tbe product 
described was supposed to be l-methyldibromopyriylglyoxylic acid; 
this composition is now confirmed by analysis. 

On adding the hrominated acid to 10 times its weight of fuming 
nitric acid, heating, and diluting with water, an oil separates, which 
may he removed by distillation in a current of steam, leaving a 
txirbid liquid; on cooling, the latter deposits long, colourless needles 
which melt at 121° to a faintly yellow liquid, and exhibit all the pro¬ 
perties of methyldibromomaleimide. The two atoms of bromine in 
l-methyldibromopyrrylglyoxylic acid therefore occupy the positions 
3:4; l-methylaceWpyiroline and its product of oxidation, 1-methyl- 
pyi^lglyoxylic acid, must therefore contain the acetyl or glyoxyl 
residue in one of the positions 2 or 5. 
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l-MefltyUrihroniopyrrylghioxylic acid, —By prolonged boiling of an 
noetic acid solution of l-metbylpyrrylglyoxylic acid with a large excess 
of bromine, a yellow, ciystalline product is formed, wbicb after repeated 
recrystallisation still contains more than 2 atoms of bromine; the 
author considers this product to be a mixtare of l-metbyl-di- and tri- 
bromopyrxylglyoxylic acids. S. B. A, A. 


Phenantbridine. By A. Pictet and H. J. Ankersmit (Bev , 22, 

CeHi^CH 

3339—3344).— BhenantTindiae^ , was obtained by passing 


the vapour of benzylideiieaniline, CHPhllTPb, through, an iron tube 
filled with pumice and heated to bright redness or nearly to white¬ 
ness. It crystallises in long, white needles, melts at 104*^, and boils 
above 360®. It is slightly soluble in boiling water, readily so in 
alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, chloi‘oform, and benzene, and is 
homewhat volatile in steam. Its aqueous solution shows a slight blue 
fluorescence. When cold it is odourless, but its vapour is pungent, 
though less so than that of acridine. It is a tolerably strong base, 
and yields yellow and mostly crystalline salts, which are more 
holuble, less coloured, and not so fluorescent as the corresponding 
acridine salts. The JiydwcJiloride forms broad needles, the nitrite 
yellow crystals. Phenanthridine forms no nitrosamine, and is there¬ 
fore a tertiary base. The platinocldoride crystallises in needles w’hich 
ai'e still solid at 225®; the aurochhride in prismatic needles almost 
insoluble in boiling water; the mercurocliloride in prisms or needles 
melting at 190®; the picrate in thin needles still solid at 220®; the 
ihclironiaU in hair-like needles easily soluble in hot water; the 
iodide in thick prisms melting at 199—201®; and the methochlorUle 
plctiiiocliloridej (Ci 3 H 9 X,hIeCl)iPtCl 4 , forms a nearly white preci¬ 
pitate. 

Phenanthridine thus resembles its isomeride, aexudine, very closely, 
the principal difference being in the behaviour of the two substances 
with reducing agents, acridine yielding a non-basic derivative, and 
phenanthridine a hydi*o-base which crystallises in white needles molt¬ 
ing at 100°; it has not yet been analysed. 

In preparing acridine salts for comparison, tbe authors found the 
melting poiut of acridine mercurochloride to be 225®. L. T. T. 


CinnamylcocaSne occurring naturally in Coca Leaves. 
By^ P. Giesel {Ckem, Centr., 1889, ii, 765; from Blmrm. Zeit, 34, 
516).—The author has isolated cinnamylcocaine from the crude bases. 
Its propei'des agree completely with those of the synthetically pre¬ 
pared specimens. It differs from cocaine in its high melting point, 121®, 
and in its decomposition with potassium permanganate, in which case 
benzaldehyde is formed. Hydrolysis is effected by hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride, when ecgtmine and cinnamic acid ai^e formed quantitatively. The 
author recommends the^ reaction vrith potassium permanganate as a 
sure means of detecting this base in commercial samples of 
cocaine. The amorphous isatropylcocaines would not be included 
in this I'eaction, but could hardly be present in a well-crystallised 
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specimen of cocaine (compai*e Abstr., 1889, 186, 283, 419: tliis vol., 
p. 310). J. W. L. 

Brieger's Typhotoxine. By L. be Blasi {Gazzetta, 18, 521—527). 
—To determine whether the ptomaine obtained by Brieger from the 
broth cultures of Eberth’s bacillus is due to the specific action of that 
organism, or only to the action of heat and acids on the albuminoids, 
three portions of a slightly alkaline steiilised beef extract were taken, 
and to two of these (A and B) a pure culture of Eberth’s bacillus 
was added, and to the third portion (0), a pure culture of Micrococrits 
candidans; they were then allowed to remain at a temperature of 37® 
for 40 days and treated as follows:— 

A.—This portion was directly extracted first with ether and then 
with chlor<*form; the ethereal exti*act was treated with water, acidified 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, the solution made alkaline 
with soda, again extracted with ether, washed, and distilled. On 
acidification, the residue gave a slighu greenish coloration with 
phosphomolybdic acid, a reddish-yellow precipitate with potassio- 
mercuiuc iodide^ a yellow precipitate with a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide, and a white precipitate with mercuric chloride, but 
no 3 *eaction was obtained either with tannin, platinic chloride, or 
potassiobismuth iodide. 

"No indication of the presence of any alkaloidal compound was 
obtained either from the ethereal distillate or from the chlorofoim 
extract. 

B was treated by Brieger’s method, and the alcoholic extract 
divided into two parts. In one of these, platinic chloride produced 
no precipitate, but auric chloride yielded a precipitate of yellowish, 
hexagonal prisms containing 40*38 per cent, of gold. The other 
portion was freed from alcohol, and the residue taken up with water. 
The solution gave precipitates with phosphomolybdic acid, potassio- 
mercuric iodide, potassiobismuth iodide, and with a solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide. Tannin produced no efFcct. 

C was ti'oated by Biieger’s method. The alcoholic extract gave 
no precipitate with either platinic or auric chloride; the aqueous 
solution yielded a slight brown precipitate with a solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide, but did not i-eact with any of the other reagents. 

On inoculating a guinea-pig with an aqueous solution of the extract 
from B, pathological symptoms vrere developed identical with tliose 
described by Brieger; inoculation with the extract from the micro¬ 
coccus culture gave rise to no morbid symptoms whatever. The 
author concludes that the method of direct exti^action is valueless for 
the isolation of any definite alkaloid, but that Brieger’s method 
is efficient, and that the negative result obtained from the culture of 
the non-pathogenic organism demonstrates that typhotoxine is either 
the direct product of the activity of Ebertli’s bacillus, or is due to the 
secondary action of heat and acids on some unstable substance pro¬ 
duced by that bacillus. The results of inoculation with the sub¬ 
stances extracted from the culture of AT. candidans prove that the 
action of heat and adds was ineffectual to produce any toxic sub¬ 
stance from it, S. B. A. A, 
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Composition of Albumin. By E. H^rnack {Ber.^ 23, 40—4'>), 
—The author has determined the amount of sulphur containod in the 
albumin free from ash, the preparation of which he ha« recently 
described (thi«% toL, p. 272), and finds, as a mean of five closely 
a^reein^ analyses, that it contains 1*91 per cent. This number is 
higher than the one previously obtained by the author, but asfrees 
with that found by Lieberkiihn, and also by Loew (Pfluger's Archiv, 
31. 398); and the empiricil formula suggested by the latter, namely, 
C 2 ioHao^ 520 asS 3 , is regarded as the most probable. 

A. comparison of the number of sulphur-atoms and the number of 
carbon-atoms m the different albuminoids, according to the present 
analysis, shows a very curions relation— 

Thus in egg-albnmin there is 1 atom of sulphur to 70 of carbon. 

„ globulin „ „ „ 146 „ 

„ hsemoglobin „ „ „ 350 „ 

or the nnmhers of carbon-atoms present for each sulphnr-atom in 
these three compounds are in the almost exact proportion of 1 : 2 ; 5. 
Whether this simple relation is dne to chance or not, can only be 
ascertained by a long series of further investigations. H. G. G. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Bespiratioii in the Horse during Best and Work. By E. 
Smith (J. FhysioL, 11, 65—78).—Recently Zuntz and Lehmann 
(Zett wiss. Landwirthsch-^ 18) have published a paper on this subject. 
They placed the horse on what was practically a treadmill, in order 
to obtain work. In the present research, 35 horses were used, and 
250 experiments made in all. A closely-fitting mask was fitted 
on the horse’s feice; this was connected by tubes with a meter to 
measure the gases; the expired air was collected, and for the analysis 
Hempel’s apparatus with absorption pipettes was used. In one series 
of experiments, A water was used as a confining medium; in 
another series, B, mercury was employed instead. The hui*se wras 
allowed to perform natural work: walking, trotting, galloping, &e.; 
and immediately after coming in, the mask was adjusted, and an 
observation made. The mask was on for 20—30 seconds in each 
experiment. This method is regarded as being superior to the 
method of artificial work produced by Zuntz and Lehmann’s move- 
able platform. 

The capacity of a horse’s lungs is about 1 cubic foot, the rate of 
respiration during r^ose is 9 to 12 per minute; this is accelerated 
by work in proportion to the severity of the work. The diet em¬ 
ployed was 12 lbs. of hay and 10—12 lbs. of oats daily. 

The following table gives a summary of the respiratory changes at 
the different paces 
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Series. 

Air expired 
per hour in 
cubic feet. 

OO 3 expired 
per hour in 
cubic feet. 

0 absorbed 
per hour in 
cubic feet. 

Respira¬ 
tory quo¬ 
tient. 

TJndeter- 
miacd 
gases per 
hour in 
cubic feet. 

Repose - 

r 

A.... 

80-783 

1*028 

1-566 

0*656 

0*4S9 


[B.,.. 

67 -556 

1*234 

1*705 

0 723 

0-368 



A.... 

150*588 

1*097 

2*234 

0*491 

1-148 

\V aiK . 


B.... 

116*520 

1*058 

1*843 

0*574 

0-766 


' 

A.... 

258*000 

2*948 

5*637 

0*523 

2-539 

Xrot.. • ' 


B.... 

317*738 

4*881 

7*314 

0*660 

2-483 



A.... 

421*598 

4*916 

7*861 

0*625 

2-877 

L'&iiber * 


B.... 

360*400 

5*008 

8*839 

0*366 

3-74a 

Gallop . 

. 

•• 

849 *099 

14*972 

26 *071 

0*574 

6-695 


W. D. H. 


Injluence of Inorganic Salts on Development. By S. Ringer 
(/. Physiol,^ 11, 79—84).—^In a number of communications (J. 
Physioh, 4, 5, 6, 7), the author has previously shown the necessiiy 
of inorganic salts for sustaining life and vital activity, in muscular 
contraction, the heart beat, the action of cilia, and the life of fishes. 
Of these, calcium salts seem the most important, and there is 
antagonism between the action of these salts and those of sodium and 
potassium. An excellent fluid for sustaining the heart’s beat is made 
by mixing suitable small proportions of the salts of all these metals ; 
and of the calcium salts, the phosphate appears to be the most 
effective. A fish which dies in distilled water in a few minutes lives 
for weeks in river water, which always contains the necessary saline 
ingredients. In the present researches, the inquiry is extended in 
order to ascertain whether the same is true for the development of 
frog’s spawn, and the growth of tadpoles, and it was found that it is 
so. Placed in distilled water, they die in a few houiu; the addition 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, or of lime-water, or calcium chloride, 
is insufficient to maintain life. Ctdcium hydrogen carbonate and 
tribasic calcium phosphate, on the other hand, sustain life for a con¬ 
siderable time, and devolopment progresses. It would appear that 
those salts of lime whore the base is least saturated by the acid are 
those most capable of sustaining function. W. D. H. 

Method of Raising the Specific Gravity of the Blood. By 
W. Hunter (/. PhysioLj 11, 116—120).—^Afber injecting blood into 
the peritoneal cavity of an animal, the blood corpuscles of the animal 
become, within an hour or two, appai’ently much increased in 
number. This is not a real increase, hut is due to the fact that the 
density of the animal’s blood (as determined by Roy’s method, Abstr!, 
1887, 608) is increased. The increase of specific gravity is due to 
the fact that the injection into the peritoneum sets up irritation, and 
leads to the tiansudation of blood plasma from the circulation. Later 
this subsides, and then fhere is a real increase in the animal’s 
blood corpuscles, due to absoiption of those from the foreign blood 
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-w-liicli is injected. The injection of a solution of sodium phosphate, 
or other neutral salt, similarly raises the specific ^vity of the blood ; 
but the effect is not so marked and is more transient. 

W. D. H. 

Human. Chyle- By D. ISTobl Baton (J. Physiol, 11, 109—114).— 
Very few analyses of human chyle have been recorded. Bees ob¬ 
tained a specimen from a criminal after execution {Phil Trans., 
1842). Specimens have also been obtained in cases where the 
thoracic duct or the lacteals have ruptured into a serous cavity ; 
here, however, one has to deal with a mixture of chyle and the lympli 
of the serous membrane. In one of these cases, the analysis was made 
by Hasebrock (Abstr., 1888, 738). 

In the present case, chyle was obtained from a patient in whom 
the thoracic duct had been cut in an operation for the removal of a 
tumour of the neck. Systematic observations could only be made at 
the time when the patient was in an emaciated and dying condition; 
bnb from these it was roughly estimated that in health, the flow must 
have been between 3,000 and 4,700 c.c. in 24 hours, or between 5‘2 
and 7*9 kilos, per 100 kilos, of body weight. Four specimens were 
obtained for analysis; the following table gives the results in parts 
per 1,000;— 


Water .. 

. 943 - 

-958 

Solids. 

. 56 - 

- 41 

Inorganic. 

. 6-2- 

6-7 

Organic ........... 

. 85 - 

50 

Proteids. 


- 13-7 

Fats... 

. 24 


Gholesterin. 

. 0-6 


Lecithin.. 

. 0'36 



The percentage of solids gradually decreased as the patient became 
weaker; this was due to a decrease in the organic constitnents* The 
pxoteids were present in smaller amonnt than in previously recorded 
analyses. The diet given was rich in fats, which accounts for the 
high percentage of fat in the chyle. W. D. H. 

Nutritive Value of Albummoxds. By S. Gabkieii 

{Bied, Centr., 18, 807—815 ; from J. f, Landw., 37,175—190).—A 
wether -was fed daily with barley-straw (500 grams containing 3*25 
giams of nitrogen) and an amonnt of albumin containing 9 grams of 
nitrogen ; this latter was mixed with starch in such quantity that the 
amonnt of non-nitrogenous extract always remained the same. The 
experiment was divided into eight periods, in the first seven of which 
a different albuminoid was used; in the last, no albnminoid was 
given. The substances given daily during the eii»ht periods were as 
tollows:—I, rye (559*00 grams); II, peas (272*73 giams), and 
starch (302’28 grams); III, conglutin (63*02 grams), and starch 
(512*32 grams); IV, meat meal (free from fat, 63*65 grams), and 
starch (512*32 grams); V, albumin (74*87 grams), and starch (512*32 
gleams); VI, casern (71*31 grams), and starch (512"32 grams); VII, 
glutm (63*38 grams), and starch(512*32 grams); VIII, starch (580*32 
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grains). In each case the animal had, in addition, salt (8 grains) and 
water (3 litres) ; the water which was left was weighed The urine 
and fasces were daily collected, weighed, and the nitrogen deter- 
mined. The amount of nitrogen digested was found by subtracting 
the amount in the fasces from the amount in the food (12*25 grams); 
whilst the amount of nitrogen of the albuminoid food which re¬ 
mained undigested was found by subtracting 4*4 grams (the amount 
of nitrogen in the fasces during the period (VITI) when no albumin 
was given) from the nitrogen of the fasces from the other experi¬ 
ments. The results indicate that of the pure albuminoids (III, V, 
Vf), 12*2 to 16*6 per cent, remains undigested. Stntzer found in 
artificial digestion experiments for conglutin 0*98 per cent., and for 
casein 8*24 per cent, of the total nitrogen remained undigested. 
When the amount of nitrogen fixed by the animal (the nitrogen 
digested less that of the urine) is calculated to a percentage of the 
total digested nitrogen, great differences are found. The number for 
meat meal is 41*88, for rye 6*31, and for conglutin, albumin, casein, 
and free albumin 27*70, 32*56, 29*77, and 21*82 respectively. The 
fact that when glutin, which is not capable of assimilation, was 
given, the animal not only did not lose, but gained nitrogen, points to 
the conclusion that the glutin saved the whole of the digestible 
albumin of the straw from being desti*oyed and caused it to be 
deposited. 

With regard to the last period where no albumin was given, it 
was found that the fssces always contained starch; this observation 
agrees with that of Hanbner and others that large amounts of starch 
are only completely digested when a certain amount of albumin is 
present. 

Neither the nitrogen nor the carbon in different albuminoids forms a 
criterion of their nutritive value. Conglutin, which differs most in 
its composition from other proteids, approaches albumin and casein 
very nearly. On tbe whole, the three animal albuminoids seem to 
act more favourably than those of vegetable origin; but more experi¬ 
mental evidence is requii’ed before generalising this fact. 

N. H. M. 

Value of Commercial Poods. By W. Kjsieuim {BieA Omfr., 
18, 815—8*20).—The object of the experiments first described was to 
determine the relative values of several kinds of cake with regard to 
the production of milk. The cow received 15 kilos, of clovor-hay 
and 1*5 kilo, of cake. Rape-cake produced an increased amount of 
milk on the first day; the same was observed with coeoanut-cake. 
The increase was, in both cases, considerable, and the effect of the 
cocoanut-cake was more lasting than that of the r<ipe-cake. In other 
experiments, in which 10 kilos, of green fodder was given, linseed- 
cake (1*5 kilo.) gave an incroase of 12 per cent., and cocoannt cake 
raised the yield of milk 1^ 11 per cent.; hemp-cake had no effect at 
all. Sunflower-cake, poppyseed-cake, and cocoanut-cake (1*5 kilo, in 
each case) were given, together with meadow hay of bad quality 
(14 kilos.); in each case the yield of milk was considerably increased 
—the greatest increase being pi'oduced by the cocoanut-, and the least 
by the sunfLower^cake. 
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Further experiments are described, in which oat-meal, sunflower- 
cake, cocoanut-cake, and pea-meal (1*5 kilo.) weio given, along with 
a still poorer food, consisting of hay (9 kilos.) and oat-straw (3 5 kilos,). 
Cocoanut-cake and sunflower-cake gave equally good results; pea- 
meal was less effective. 

In order to determine whether the failure of hemp-cake was due to 
its being less digestible, experiments were made with bullocks, horses, 
sheep, and rabbits. The effect on bullocks was comparatively alight. 
The horses were fonnd to be capable of doing much less work when 
much hemp-cake was given to them, whilst with sheep the cake was 
found to be distinctly injurious, causing the animals to become 
thinner. Babbits could not be kept alive on hemp-cake alone. It is 
possible that the cake might give better results when used with less 
mtrogenous fodder. 

Sesame-cake was also found to be a very good milk producer. 

Experiments with rabbits showed that cotton-seed-cake and earth- 
nut-c^e are very digestible. H. M. 

Nutritive Value of Wheat-meal. By A. W. Bltth (Ftoc. Roy, 
8oc,^ 45, 549—653).—In these experiments, two persons were fed on 
whole-meal and distilled water for a period of 28 days in one case, 
and a week in the other, the food and excreta being analysed in 
each case. The experiment on the first patient consisted of three 
parts: (1) a period of 8 days, during which the insnfficieni quantity 
of 16 ozs. per day of whole-meal was taken; (2) a period of 14 days, 
during which 20 ozs. per day was taken; and (3) a period of 7 days, 
during which 28 ozs. per day was taken. In the second case the 
proportion of whole-meal per day was 16—^22 ozs. In the first 
case there was 1o«b of weight during the flirst two periods, but a 
slight increase during the third. In the first period, nitingen was 
excreted in excess of that inge^ted, phosphoric acid was in equilibrium, 
but more salts were excreted than taken in. In the second period 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid were in equilibrium, and there was 
retention of salts. During the third period there was retention of 
nitrogen, phosphates beiug in equilibrium. In both cases there was 
an excretion of snlphates in the urine, and of unoxidised sulphur 
from the intestinal canal, although the flour only contained traces of 
sulphur. In the first case, chlorine was excreted in excess of that 
taken in. The above renders it evident that the sulphur in albumin 
is of importance as a food, and that the sulphur excreted must have 
been obtained from sulphur stores in the body. If the excretion of 
the bowel is considered as waste, then 15-6 per cent, of the nitrogen 
in food is not assimilable, 37 per cent, of the fat is not digested, and 
51'8 per cent, of the ash also passes away. H. EZ. T. 

OcenrrCTce of Mercury in Tapeworms. By L. Oblkers 
(JB er., 22, 3316—3317).—Two tapeworms from a syphilitic patient, 
who had used mercury ointment, were found to show a peculiar grey 
oolour, due to the presence of some mercury compound, probably the 
oxide or sulphide. p, 
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Influence of Nicotine and Atropine on Salivary Secretion. 
By J. N. Langley {J, Phybiol.^ 11, 123—158).—This paper, which 
is the sixth in a series of communications on the salivaiy secretion, 
relates chiefly to the connections of the nerves which pass to the sub- 
inaxillary and sublingual glands to various groups of nerve-cells or 
ganglia in different animals. An important method of determining 
this point depends on the fact that, whereas atropine paralyses the 
secretion by affecting the nerve-endings, and has no poisonous effect 
on nerve-cells or gland-cells, nicotine, on the other hand, produces a 
somewhat similar effect, by its poisonous effect*on nerve-cells; it 
leaves nerve-fibi*es and gland-cells intact; this is true, whether the 
drug be injected into the circulation, or applied locally to the 
ganglion. W. D. H. 

Influence of Sodium Phosphate on the Excretion of Uric 
Acid. By A. Haig (Medioo-OMr. Trans,^ 72, 399—dt06).—^Disodium 
hydrogen phosphate is a well-lmown solvent of ui*io acid, and in- 
ci*eases the excretion of that substance. When, however, commercial 
preparations of the phosphate were employed in cases of gout, it was 
found that attacks were precipitated, and both in these cases and in 
healthy persons the amount of uric acid excreted was diminished. 
Analysis revealed the fact that these prepai^ations contained from 
1*2 to 6*8 per cent, of sodium sulphate; it is this impurity which 
causes the i*etention of uric add. The pure phosphate prepared from 
sodium hydroxide and phosphoric acid acts as stated at the com¬ 
mencement of this abstract. 

The addition of a little sodium hydrogen carbonate increases the 
cfS.ciency of the phosphate in this direction; the addition of acid 
(such as dilute phosphoric add, which causes the formation of dihy- 
dmgen sodium phosphate) diminishes it. The acid phosphate is 
another fi*equent impurity of commercial ])reparations, and this is an 
additional reason why the pure sah should be employed. The phos¬ 
phate and the salicylate (Abstr., 1888,1322) act differently in relation 
to acidity of the urine, the excretion of uiic acid being hindered by 
acidity in the former case, accelerated in the latter. In many cases 
where the powei*fui effect of salicylate is unnecessary, or its toxic 
effects are to be feared, the use of the phosphate as a substitute is 
recommended. W. D. H. 

Clay-coloured Stools without Jaundice. By T. S. Walxeb 
(Medieo-Ohir, Trans.^ 72, 257—273).—The object of this paper is to 
establish the following propositions :—That the pi*esence of the pan¬ 
creatic juice in the intestines is as essential as that of the bile to 
produce the brown colour (stercobilin) of the dejections; that clay- 
coloured stools may, consequently, be caused by disease of the pancreas 
when the liver is peiffecfcly healthy; that they may be caused either 
by cutting off the supply of bile as in ordinaiy obstructive jaundice, 
or tho supply of pancreatic juice; that the bile pigment which appears 
in the fmces is that only which has been acted on by the pancreatic 
juice, and that consequently the latter organ has a hithei'to uusus- 
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pected pliyaiolos^ical and pathological importance as a factor in the 
elimination of bile. 

These propositions are snpported by the records of two cases: 
Case 1 was that of a man who died in his ninety-first year, and who, 
for Si years previously, had parsed colourless stools; during all this 
time, except for a few days, jaundice was absent. Post mortem^ the 
liver was healthy, the bile-ducts patent, and fresh bile was present in 
the duodenum. The pancreas, on the other hand, was enlarged, and 
its duct absolutely impervious, owing to the presence in it of a large 
stone, about 8 inches long. Case 2 was similar; clay-coloured stools 
occurred for seven years; jaundice was absent. Posimart&m,,\v7eic and 
bile-ducts healthy; pancreatic duct obliterated, owing to cicatrisation 
of an old ulcer. In these cases the question arises what becomes of 
the bile-pigment, and it is suggested that as it is not acted on by 
pancreatic juice, it is completely reabsorbed. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that Bernard noticed the occurrence 
of a brown tint when bile was mixed with pancreatic jnice; that pre¬ 
vious clinical obseiwers have, in a few scattered cases, noted the 
simultaneous occurrence of clay-colonred stools with pancreatic 
disease, and that in the foetns, meconinm is coloured by unchanged 
bile-pigments, not by stercobilin; the pancreas not beginning to 
secrete until after birth, and the process of absorption being probably 
also in abeyance until then. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of the Active Principle of Jequirity. 
ByS. Martin and B. K Wowbnden (Proc,Boy, Soc., 46,94—^100).— 
Klein has shown that the poisonous properties of the seeds of Abrus 
jprecatorius (jequirity) cannot be due to a bacillus, and Warden and 
Waddell (Non-bacdllai* nature of Abrus poison, Calcutta, 1884) showed 
it to be due to the action ot a poisonous prote'id. The proteids in the 
seeds are two in number, a globulin and an albnmose, and the present 
paper relates to the physiological action of the first of these. The 
proteids were obtained by extracting the crushed seeds with 15 por 
cent, solution of sodium chloride; they were precipitated from this 
extract by saturation with ammonium sulphate; the precipitate 
was redissolved by adding water; and from tins solution the globulin 
was precipitated by dialysis, collected, washed, and dried. 

The actions ascribable to this globulin are the production of local 
oedema and infiammation when subcutaneously injected or applied 
to the eye, the presence jposf mortem of petechias beneath the serous 
membranes, and the occurrence of hasmorrhagic gastro-enteritis. It 
also produces a remarkable fall of body temperature after subcu¬ 
taneous injection, and in lethal doses, it causes rapidity of breathing 
shortly before death. It has little or no effect on blood pressure. 
The activity of this globulin is destroyed by heating the solution to 
75** or 80*’, the temperature at which it enters into the condition of 
a heat coagulum. D. H. 

Toxic Action of the Albumose from Jeqtdrity Seeds. Bv 
S. Martin (Pmc. Jffoy. Soc., 46,100—108).-—This is a continuation erf 
the research of which the preceding abstract is a The 

albumose was obtained by precipitating the two proteids of the seeds 
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by means of alcobol. The precipitate was allowed to remain nnder 
abbolnte alcobol tor several months : the globulin was thus rendered 
insoluble; the albumose, however, was freely soluble in water after 
this treatment. It gave the following reactions : The aqueous solu¬ 
tion was neutral to litmus-paper, and gave no precipitate on boiling. 
Acetic acid and also nitric acid gave precipitates which dissidved on 
heating, and reappeai'ed on cooling. Copper sulphate gave a preci¬ 
pitate soluble in excess of the reagent. Copper sulphate and potash 
gave a “ biuret ” reaction. Mercuric chloride gave a precipitate in¬ 
soluble in excess of the reagent. The symptoms produced by the 
albumose closely resemble those noticed when the globulin is hypo¬ 
dermically injected. There is gradually increasing weakness, with 
rapid breathi^ and lowering of body temperature, but no convulsions 
or paralysis. It also causes severe conjunctivitis when applied to 
the eye. Its poisonous properties are lessened by heating at 70—75®, 
and completely destroyed at 85°. 

The albumose is not, however, so powerful a toxic agent as the 
globulin, the dose necessaiy to produce the same effects being larger. 

A comparison is drawn between the action of these proteids and 
those of other poisonous substances of the same class, especially those 
in snake-venom. 

The following table contrasts the activity of the venom of various 
snakes and of Abrus;— 

CoTmnon adder, —Fatal dose in man, 0’002I gram per kilo, of body 
weight (Fontana). 

Australian tiger-snake, —^Fatal dose in dog, 0*00485 gram per kilo, 
of body weight. 

Gohra, —Fatal dose in dog, 0*000079 gram per kilo, of body weight 
(Vincent Biohards). 

Abrus foison — 

Olobidin. —^Fatal dose, 0*01 gram per kilo, of body weight, 
Albumose, —Fatal dose, 0*06 gram per kilo, of body weight. 

Peptic dlbvwoses, —Fatal dose in dog, any dose over 0 3 gram per 
kilo, of body weight (Pollitzer). W. D. H. 

Acetonuria and Diabetic Coma. By S. West (Medico-Chir, 
Trans,, 72, 91—110).—A systematic examination of the urine tor 
jicetono was made in a number of cases of healthy people, of those 
suffering from various complaints, and of those suffering from dia¬ 
betes. The tests employed were le Nobel’s or Legal’s nitro-prnsside 
test, and Lichen’s iodoform reaction. Tbe first was applied to the 
urine direct, the latter to the distillate from the urine. In addition to 
these, the red reaction which is given by ferric chloride was sought; 
whether this is produced by ethyl acetoaoetate or some allied com¬ 
pound is at present uncertain. The main results of the investigation 
were as follows;—Acetone is absent, or almost so in healthy urine. 
Acetonuria is common in diabetes without coma, and is not constantly 
present in cases of diabeiic coma. It varies greatly in the same case 
from time to time, without any evident cause. It stands in no rela¬ 
tion to the amount of sugar in the urine, but varies independently of 
variations in the sugar and specific gravity. It is, moreover, otten 
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found in other diseases than diabetes; for instance, in four cases of 
pneumonia, in one case of cirrhosis of the liver, in one of spmal 
affection, in one of cerebral haemorrhage, and in one of delirium 
tremens. 

The iron reaction (? diaceturia), on the other hand, is rare except 
in cases of diabetes. It may be present when acetone is absent, or 
absent when acetone is present. They may, however, be both pre¬ 
sent or both absent at the same time, and neither appears to stand 
in any definite relation to coma. The presence of acetone in the 
nrine, or the oecnrx*ence of the iron reaction is, however, by no means 
withont clinical significance. They indicate defective metabolism, 
and that the patient is m a worse condition than when the tests 
applied gave negative results. Acetone and the substance which 
gives the ii*on reaction may be bye-products in the formation of 
the at present unknown poison, and their presence often indicates the 
presence of this poison and the onset of coma. The occurrence of 
the iron reaction should be regarded as more serious than that of 
acetone. 

These conclusions confirm in the main those of v. Jaksch (Aeefan¬ 
uria u. Diaceturie^ Berlin^ 1885) ; the terms acetonmmia and acetonuria 
are misleading if used as synonymous with diabetic coma. 

W. D. H. 

Pernicious Anaemia. By P. W. Mott and S. A. Yasey (Lancet^ 
1890,1,287—289).—In a case of pernicious ansemia previously recorded 
1889,1, 520), it was noted that the urine had a high colour, 
although its snecific gravity was low, and that the liver post Tnortem^ on 
staining sections with potassium ferrocyanide aud hydrochloric acid, 
became intensely blue and thus gave evidence of excess of iron. It 
was therefrom inferred that in the liver the haemoglobin of the cor- 
pnscles is split up into an iron-free pigment of the nature of hydro- 
bilirubin, which passes into the urine as urobilin, and an iron-contain¬ 
ing constituent which remains behind in the liver cells. 

A case of a precisely similar kind is now related, and the view 
above stated is fully borne out by the results of analysis:— 


i 

Weight in 
grams. 

‘ Ferric oxide 
per cent, 
in organ. 

Total ferric 
oxide in 
whole organ. 

i 

Total ash 
in organ. 

Percentage 
of ferric 
oxide mash. 

Ameiuic liver.. 

1210 

0-29 

3*60 

3 05 

27 2 

„ kidney 

2 b2 

traces 

— 

1*25 

„ bplees. 

141 

trace 

— 

0-9 

_ 

l^ormal liver... 


traces, along 
with dibtmct 

— 

1-16 

— 


1 traces of oopper. 





An interesting point in addition to the high percentage of ferric 
oxide obtained &^om the liver is the low percentage in the spleen. 
This is especially noteworthy, as the view is very generally held that 
the spleen is an important site for the destruction of blood oorpuscles. 
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The above analysis, as well as certain ezperhnents of Schafer, show¬ 
ing the absence of free hasmoglobin in the blood of the splenic vein, 
lend no support to this doctrine. 

Hunter (FrcbcHHoner, Sept., 1889) has published a similar case to 
the above. The pigment in the urine in this case was not, as in Mott’s 
case, normal urobilin, but pathological urobilin. 

Oopeman (JOaiicet, 1890,1, 375) records a fourth case of the same 
nature, and in this, as in Mott’s case, the urinary pigment was normal 
urobilin. W. D. H. 

Pfeiffer’s Test for Latent Gout. By W. Koberts (Layicet, 1890, 
1,9—10).—^At the seventh congress of German physicians (Wiesbaden, 
1888) Pfeiffer inti’oduced the following urinary test for discovering 
the condition known as latent gout, and the allied condition ui*o- 
Kthiasis; the acid urine of the 24 hours is divided into two parts, one 
part is passed through a filter on which pure uric acid has been 
placed, the other part is not so treated. An equal volume of each 
portion is then acidified with strong hydrochloric acid, and set aside 
until the precipitated uric acid has fully separated. The two pre¬ 
cipitates are collected and weighed. In normal urine, the weight is 
approximately the same in both cases. But in the case of gout, or 
uro-lithiasis, the poi*tion passed through the uric acid filter is found 
to have the greater portion of its uric acid i^moved from it, and little 
or no formation of uric acid crystals occurs on subsequently treating 
the filtrate with hydrochloric acid. On repeating these experiments 
in the present research, the test was found to be most untrustworthy 
and misleading. Hearly all acid uinnes desposit a portion of their 
uric acid upon the pure acid on the filler; but the amount so deposited 
in normal acid, as well as in gouty urine, depends on the interaction 
of a numbei’ of factors, namely:—^the degree of acidity of the mine, 
its comparative richness in uric acid, the rate of fiititition, and the 
amount of uric acid placed on the filter. A simpler and more trust¬ 
worthy test consists in placing sevei*al portions of the urine in corked 
phials in a warm place (to prevent precipitation of urates), a few 
drops of chloroform being added to pi*event putrefaction. Sooner or 
later crystals of uiic acid are deposited if the urine is acid; the time 
at which crystals first make thcii* appearance giving an indication of 
the degree of precipitability of the urine, that is of its proneness to 
deposition of uric acid. If crystals generally appear in 2 or 3 horn's, 
this would indicate a morbid imminence of gi*avol; if only after 12 
or 24 hours, the occurrence does not come within the range of patho¬ 
logical significance. W. B. H, 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Behaviour of the Vegetable Cell with very Dilute Alkaline 
Silver Solution. By 0. Losw and T, Bokokny {Ohem, 1889, 
849—85(V from Bot Omtr,, 1889,89). The authors have made 
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several furtlier experiments witli tlie object of determining tlie cause 
of this reaction (Abstr,, 1888, 983), more especially since Pfeffer 
{Abstr., 1889, 1028) has concluded iliat the reducing power is due to 
^buniin taonate or to tannin. 

Having observed that if spirogyra be cultivated in solutions of 
nitmtes, a part of the tannin disappears, the authors cultivated Spiro¬ 
gyra nifida in a solution containmg 1 part of sodium and potassium 
nitrates, and of sodium and magnesium sulphates in 10,000 parts of 
distilled water. When sown, the spirogyra contained a fair quantity 
of starch, fat, and tannin. After allowing the vessel to remain for 
12 days in a somewhat shaded part of the room, the alg» were quite 
healthy, and were, moreover, free from hit and tannin, and contained 
but little starch. Dilute ammonia caused a considerable precipitate, 
which was free from fat and tannin, but still reduced silver solution 
with energy. Thirty per cent, acetic acid, or protracted heating at 
70—80® destroyed this reducing power. Since these tannin-free cells 
contain nothing besides albumin, the authors conclude that the 
reducing power must be attributed to it, and that the treatment with 
acetic acid or the process of heating causes such a change iu the 
albumin as to destroy its reducing power. J. W. L. 

Occurrence of Iodine in Pncns Tesictilosus and Cbondras 
crispus. By It, tan Itallie {Arch. Fharm, [3], 27,1132—1134).— 
By Fiuckiger’s method (Abstr., 1887,996), a faint iodine reaction was 
obtained with 3 grams of Fucm oesiadosus^ and with 10 grams of 
(Jhijndrus crispus. oO grams of the former plant was extracted with 
40 voL per cent, alcohol, the solution nentmlised with sodium car¬ 
bonate, evaporated to a syrup, this extracted with water, and treated 
with chloroform j the chloroform remriined colourless. The addition 
of nitrous acid dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid set free its iodine, 
which amounted to 5*1435 milligrams, or 0*0113 per cent, of the 
absolutely dry substance, and 0*01029 per cent, of the plant dried 
over lime. The whole of the iodine was found to be extracted 
by the above process. The material sepaiated by absolute alcohol 
gave no reaction for iodine. From these reactions, the author con¬ 
cludes that the iodine is present in F, veszcuhsus as iodide. The 
amount of iodine in C. crispiis w'as too minute to estimate. Neither 
plant gave evidence of the presence of bromine. J. T. 

Cheznical CoBstituents of Scopola camioHca. By W. E. 
DuNbiAN and A. E. Chasion {FJioi^n. J. Tram, [3], 20, 461—464).— 
Scopola earniolica is a solanaceous plant indigenous to Austro- 
Hnngaiy. It has lately been exported to this country with a view to 
its employment in medicine as a substitute for belladonna. The total 
alkaloid was extracted from the carefully dried (30—40®) rhizome, 
no temperature above 40® being employed m the process, and no alkali 
being used, except very weak ammonia, so that the possibility of the 
occurrence of any change in the alkaloids during their extraction was 
avoided; on crystallising the alkaloid from ether, pure hyoscyamine 
(m. p. 108—109°) was obtained. To ascertain whether any other 
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mydriatic alkaloid was present, the residue obtained from the 
ethereal liquid was dissolved in diluted hydrochloric acid, and frac¬ 
tionally precipitated with gold chloiude; each fraction was then 
recrystallised until its melting point was not changed by a repetition 
of the process. From the eight fractions of precipitate, 27 specimens of 
recrystallised aurochloride were obtained. With the exception of what 
was possibly a trace of hyoscine aurochloride, nothing but hyoscyaniine 
aurochloride was found (m. p. 169—162°, corr.). A similar process 
of fractional precipitation of the aurochloride was conducted with a 
small quantity of alkaloid, which had not been extracted by ether 
from the alkaline aqueous liquid. This yielded only hyoscyamine 
aurochloride. The salt was identified by its melting point, as well as 
by the results afiForded by its analysis; the alkaloid was also regene¬ 
rated from it, and shown to con*espond with pure hyoscyamine. The 
plant is abundant, and would therefore seem to constitute an 
important source of this alkaloid. The rhizome is also shown to 
contain rather more than 0*1 per cent, of cholesterol, melting at 
132—133°, and affording analytical results which agree with the 
formula O 26 H 44 O + H 2 O. When dried at 100°, the crystals lost water, 
leaving the anhydrous substance, which melts at 137*6° The benzoate 
was prepared by dissolving the substance in benzoic chloride, and 
heating the liquid for 16 minutes near its boiling point. On pouring 
it into aqueous soda, the benzoate remains insoluble; after purification 
and crystallisation from ether, it melted at 145*5°. The cholesterol 
from S. camiolica most nearly resembles the phytosterin of Hesse. 
The substance has not before been obtained from an atropaceous plant, 
but the authors have since isolated it from Airopa helladonna. Thei'e 
were also obtained from S. cartdoUca a fat which is under examma- 
tion, a crystalline sugar yielding an osazone identical with that of 
dextrose, and a crystalline substance whose aqueous solution when 
alkaline is highly fluorescent, and appeal's to be methylsesculetin. 
The paper is followed by others in which different observers record 
the results of therapeutical, botanical, and pharmaceutical examina¬ 
tions of the plant. Therapeutically it appears to have some marked 
advantages as compared with belladonna. W. R. D. 

Analyses of the Seed of Calycanthus glaucus. By H. W. 
Wiley {Amer, Olmn, 11, 557—567).—The analyses cannot be 
given in full. The seeds were found to contain oiily a very small 
quantity of starch, but lax'ge amounts of sngars, albuminoids, and oil: 
there being as mueb as 47 per cent, of the latter. 

This oil has a faint yellow coloxtr, and a peculiar odour. Its sp. gr. 
when obtained by extracting the seeds with petroleum = 0*9058; 
the sp. gr, of the expressed oil = 0*9110 (water at 100° = 1). It is 
free from volatile acids, gives a fatty acid crystallising at 12*5°, and 
has a refractive index 6 f 1*47351 at 28° (water at 28° = 1*33338). 
The crude expressed oil absorbs 129*53 per cent, of iodine, the puri¬ 
fied extracted oil 128*66 per cent. 

The oil contains an alkaloid discovered by Fccles, and named 
by him ccdycanthim. This was obtained from the seeds by powdering 
them, extracting thie fat with petroleum, and digosting the residue 
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with various liquids, Isest with dilute sulphurio acid (1: 60). 
The sulphuric acid extract is made strongly alkaline with atumonia, 
and extracted repeatedly with ether; on evaporating the ether 
extract, calycanthine crystallises in feathery masses on the sides of 
the dish. The kernels of the seeds contain about 3 per cent, of the 
alkaloid, the hulls about 1 per cent. The alkaloid is insoluble in 
alcohol and water. With sulphuric acid, it gives a pale-yeUow 
colour, with nitric acid a persistent bright-green, with sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromate a fine, blood-brick-red, and with sulphuric 
acid and cane-sugar a fine purple, persisting for some time, and 
finally changing to blue. Owing to the presence of sugar in the 
seed, this h^t reaction may be obtained by the simple application of 
sulphuric acid to the raw seed. C. F. B. 

Bark of Quina morada(Pogonopusfebrifagus, Bezith.-Hook.). 
By P. N. Abata and P. CAJizoNfiRi (Gazzetta, 18, 409—421).—The 
authors have examined a specimen of bark found m Bolivia and in the 
north of the Argentine Biepnblic, commonly known as “ Cascarilla,” 
or “ Qnina morada,” and credited with many of the therapeutic cha¬ 
racteristics of the true cinchona bark. For a variety of reasons the 
authors consider it to belong to the Fogonopus fehrifuguSfBmth.Sooh^ 
syn. Huwardia Wedd, rubiaceay described by Griselbach. In appear¬ 
ance the bark is irregular ou the outside and scaly within; the coloui* 
varies from yellowish-white to reddish, and is a diriy-white on 
fi:eshly-exposed surfaces; it is soft and spongy to the touch, a little 
lighter thau water, has a slightly bitter taste, scarcely any odour, and 
burns very readily, leaving a white ash. It imparts a bluish fluor¬ 
escence to water with which it has been boiled, and a yellowish-blue 
fluorescence to alcohol. 

Two substances were extracted from this bark, namely, a blue 
fluorescent substance, moradin, and an alkaloid, moradeine. 

To isolate these, the powdered bark is extracted with alcohol, the 
extract treated with an alcoholic solution of lead acetate. Altered, 
freed from lead, and concentrated, when a crystalline deposit of 
moradin is obtained. The mother liquor is then treated with potash 
and ether, the ethereal extract treated with hydrogen chloride, and 
the pi'ecipitate of moradeine hydrochloride purified by again treating 
it with soda, ether, &c. 

^oradiih contains no nitrogen, and its formula is either 03 iH)s 08 or 
OisHuOs. The former agi*ees better with the composition of the 
acetyl-derivati\ e, triacetylmoradin. • 

Moradin crystallises in slender, colourless needles, or in large, 
anhydrous prisms, and melts at 201—202°. It has the characters of 
an acid, but none of its salts could be isolated. Alkalia increase, and 
acids (except acetic) diminish the fluorescence of its solutions. Ferric 
chloride gives a green coloiation and, after a time, a green precipitate; 
gold chloride gives a blue coloration and green precipitate. It is 
dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a yellow solu¬ 
tion, from which it is re-precipitated unchanged on adding water. 
Although not a glucoside, it reduces Fehling’s solution when heated 
irith it; it also reduces silver nitrate and basic lead nitrate. Potas- 
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Slum peimangauate in alkaline solution and ferric ckloride in alco¬ 
holic solntion oxidise it to qninone. The action of nitric acid is 
characteristic; the concentrated acid has no action in the cold, hnt 
forms oxalic acid on heating; on boiling with very dilate (4 per cent.) 
acid, qninhydrone and qninone are successively formed. Its reactions 
place it in the class of oxyhydroqninones, since it gives as products of 
decomposition a di- or tri-hydroxyhenzoic acid which colours ferric 
salts green, a polyvalent phenol, probably hydroxyquinol, and qninone. 
It is probable that two of the oxygen-a^ms are contained in the 
same way as in hydroxycoumarin (umbelliferon). 

TriaodylmorMn crystallises from its alcoholic solution in white, 
shining prisms which melt at 177—178®. It is not fluorescent, and 
has no acid properties. It is insoluble in alkalis in the cold, and 
decomposes when warmed with them. 

Morod^ne crystallises in opaque, colourless prisms, very soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, &c., but only slightly in water. It melts 
at 199—200®, and exhibits the general reactions of an alkaloid, 
forming a well-crystaUised platinochloride and aurochloride, &c. 

S. B. A. A. 

True Winter Bark- (Drymis Winter-Porster.) By P. N. 
Aeata and F. Canzoneui (^Qazzetta, 18, 627—539).—After an histori¬ 
cal summary of the introduction of the bark into Europe, the author 
describes the genuine bark from the Straits of Alagellan; this occurs 
in the form of deeply-furrowed, curled-up fmgments with an earthy 
fracture, exhibiting, when in small pieces, an internal reddish-brown 
coloration. When fresh, it has a bitter and pungent taste and an 
agreeable odour, recalling both turpentine and cloves. The sun-dried 
bark yielded : water (at 110®), 13*713 per cent.; ash, 3*338 per cent.; 
soluble in ether, 3*S41 per cent.; in alcohol, 6*466 percent.; in water, 
13*981 per cent.; ligneous matter, 49*200 per cent. An analysis of 
the ash is also given. The ethereal solution contains a peculiar 
essence, fatty compounds, resins, and waxy matter; the alcoholic 
extract contains reddish, uncrystallisable resins. Citric acid was 
carefully looked for, but not found. The essence was isolated by dis¬ 
tilling the bark with water, exhausting the distillate with petroleum, 
and distilling off the solvent. The crude oil, amounting to 0*6428 
per cent, of the weight of the hark employed, is a mixture of several 
substances. 

Wmterene^ is the essential oil separated from this by 

fractional distillation. It passes over between 260® and 266**; sp. 
gr. at 13** = 0 93437. Index of refraction = 1*4931; sp. rotatory 
power at 16® [*]^ = 4-ll'2. It is readily oxidised on exposure to 
the air, becoming yellow. The formula Oi 5 H 4 o was calculated from 
the ultimate analysis and vapour-density, but the authors consider 
that the ready oxidieability of winterene and its analogy to similar 
essences points rather to the formula CisHsi, which would place it in 
the group of sesquiterpenes, such as cedrene, cubehene« <&c., the 
boiling points of which are between 250® and 268®. 

Iodine dissolves in winterene producing a greenish-yeHow colora¬ 
tion which changes to green after a time. 
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On adding picric acid containing a few drops of enlpliaric acid to 
winterene, a yellowisli-red, crystalline compound is formed. 

Pare winterene is coloured green by a solution of bromine in chlo¬ 
roform, orange-red by a solution of chloral hydrate in sulphuric acid, 
ro-se to yellow by concentrated sulphuric acid or by sulphuric acid 
and chloroform, dirty-yellow by FrShde’s reagent and by fen*io chloride 
and snlphuric acid, rose to Tiolet by nitric acid. 

The reactions of the essence after oxidation are also given. 

S. B, A. A. 

Nitrous Acid in the Atmosphere. By L. Ilosvat (BuU. 8oc. 
Chim. [3], 2, 666—G67).—The liquid obtained by washing with 
water, bedewed grass and foliage-leaves, collected in the morning, 
contains nitrons acid, which is absent from noonday and evening 
gatherings. Nitrites are condensed on leaves during the day in 
damp, dull, rainless weather, and in dry, clear, sunny weather are 
replaced by nitric acid and ammonia. 

Washed soils moistened and exposed to air determine similar 
surface condensations, the nitrogen-compounds being derived from 
the atmosphere and vaiying in amount with the dumtion of ex¬ 
posure. T. G-. N. 

Causes of the Exhaustion of Arable Soil by Cropping with¬ 
out Manures. By P. P. Dbheeaix (Ami, Agronom., 16, 481—505). 
—The author has made a comparative study of certain plots at the 
experimental station of Grrignon, some of which have been cropped 
without manuring for a number of years, while others have received 
I’egular dressings of farmyard manure. 

Urnmnured Plots, —Plots 21, 87, and 53 received no manure since 
1874 

Uaiitired Plots. —Plots 82, 33, 36, and 49 had received regular 
drebbings of farmyard manure. 

Comparative Csops, Sugar-beet. —In 1887 plot 37 yielded 13,900 
kilos., and plot 53 10,000 kilos, per hectare, against 35,000—40,000 
kilos, yielded by the regularly manured plots. Bed clover: in 3888 
plot 37 yielded 3,2U0 kilos, hay per hectare, and plot 53 2,600 kilos, 
against 8,800 kilos, yielded by a plot manni'ed during the preceding 
years. Tnjolium incaenafum ; the continuously unmanured plot yielded 
3,6(»0 kilos, green in 1888 against 15,000 kilos- by the regularly 
manured plot. Gereah: for these crops the exhaustion is much less 
noticeable than for the preceding. In 1888, plot 37 yielded 31 metric 
quintals of bats (avoine des salines) against 33 by tke manured plots; 
and plot 53 yielded 22 quintals of oats (avoine d grappes) against 32 
yielded by the manured plots. 

Although the difference is, in the case of the phosphoric acid, 
considerable, yet it cannot be said that the unmanured plots fail to 
yield cropb on account of exhaustion of mineral food. 
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Fhosphoric Acid and Potash in the Soil. 


Percentage in the soil (depth not 
stated) of 

Continaously unmanured. 

Eegularly 

manured. 

Plot 37. 

Plot 53. 

Plot 36. 

Total PjOg ... 

0-102 

0-104 

0*153 

PjOg soluble m acetic acid....... 

0*012 

0 015 

0 034 

Tow £ 2 ^ soluble m aqua regia .... 

0*090 

0*091 

0*117 


Organic Matter in the Soil .—Tlie carbon and nitrogen in the soils o£ 
plots 37 and 21 (nnmannred) and of plots 32 and 49 (manured) "were 
determined in 1378 and a^ain in 1888 after 10 years’ interval. 

The results so far seem to connect the exhaustion, so conspicnons 
when beet-root or clover is grown, with the great loss of organic, and 
especially carbonaceous matter, the diminution in the important 
plant foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash being relatively 
inconsiderable. 



Plots. 

Plots. 

37. 

21. 

49. 

32. 

Percentage of nitrogen in 1878.. •. 

0-167 

0-174 

0*200 


„ „ „ 1888.... 

0*148 

0*150 

0*190 

■H 

Loss. 

0-019 

0*024 

0*010 

0*014 

Percentage of carbon in 1878 . 

1-819 

1*630 

1*52 

1-(I6 

» ,, ltW8. 

0-780 

0*730 

1*61 

1*00 

Loss or gain. 

-0*789 

-0*900 

+ 0*09 

-0*06 

Proportion ^ in 1878.. 

9-0 

9-3 

7 6 

8*3 

»» » >• 1888.. 

4-9 

4-8 

8*4 

8*5 


The author next* examines the vai’ious reasons that suggest them¬ 
selves to account for this connection. 

Betentiun of Moistme hy Hwtnus .—Parallel plots in the same strip 
of ground were selected from those continuously unmanured, and 
therefore poor in organic matter, and from those regularly or frequently 
manured and rich in organic matter, and samples taken caret ally to 
the same depth and under exactly similar circumstances during every 
month from November, 1888, to November, 1889, for the determination 
of moisture. The results of each pair of plots are plotted in curves 
showing the percentage of moisture at the consecutivG dates; but the 
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general reRiilts may be summed up tbns:—^Tbe soil of the nnraannrod 
plots 21, 37, and 53, poor in organic matter, gave an average of 17*C 
per cent, of water over the time named; that of the manured plots, 
17, 33, and 49, rich in organic matter, 18*5 per cent. If this dif¬ 
ference is reckoned on the hectare of soil, it amounts to 32*4 tons of 
water; bnt as the total water contained in the soil is 623 6—666 tons, 
no weight can be attached to the absence of so small a fraction. 
Other experiments showed that the difference in the loss by drainage 
was not greater than in the case of two samples of the same soil. 

Qmmiiy of ^Titrates Formed -—^Eqaal weights of the diffei'ent soils 
wei-e placed in glazed pots, and the initial nitrogen as nitrate deter¬ 
mined in each. These pots were placed in the open, the drainage- 
water from each collected from May 14 to hfovember 12, and the 
nitrogen as nitrate determined in each lot of water. The mean 
results for the plots in question were— 



Bain- 

foil. 

Drainage. 

Initial N 
as nitrate 
in soil. 

Kas 

nitrate in 
drainage. 

Plots 17 and 33 regularly manured.. 
„ 21, 37, and ^ unmanured . •. • 

htres. 

31*64 

litres. 

8 360 

grams. 

0*368 

grams. 

0*877 

31*64 

9*116 

0*322 

0*624 


From these figures it appears that the qnantity of nitrate formed, 
even in the exhausted soils during the growing season, was amply 
Rufidcient for the requirements of good crops; 0*322 gram of nitrogen 
nitrified per 30 kilos, soil being equivalent to 113 kilos, per hectare. 

Production of Carbonic Anhydride .—^Determinations made by 
Bonssinganlt and Lewy’s method of the carbonic anhydride con¬ 
tained in 100 litres of the interstitial air of two soils on the same 
dates gave— 

Jxme 7. Jiine 18. 
grams. grams. 

Plot 53 nnmanured. 1-13 0*98 

„ 49 manured.. 1-38 1*16 

These differences are again slight, and tend to confirm recent results 
of Wolny and of Schloesing, showing that there is no direct relation 
between the richness of a soil in organic matter and that of its inter¬ 
stitial air in carbonic anhydride. The foresroing experiments fail to 
yield any explanation of the facts, but the following one shows con- 
clnsively the actual importance of the organic matter of soil to the 
fiixiwth of sugar-beet. 30 kilos, of the rich soil of plot 49 and 30 
kilos, of the exhausted soil of plot 53 were placed in similar pots, the 
latter being enriched by the addition of 3 grams of sodium nitrate, 
3 grams of superphosphate, and 3 grams of potassium chloride, equiva¬ 
lent to 360 kilos, of each per hectare. Sugar-beet seeds were sown in 
each pot; on July 17 all the young plants bnt one were removed from 
each pot, and on October 25 the weight of the single root*gi*own in 
each pot was taken. 
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Soil rich in 
organic matter 
(49). 

Soil artifi¬ 
cially enriched 
(68). 

Weight of young plnnt5? T^nifi'vpd July IV....... 

grams. 

6*78 

730 

grams. 

^ 2*51 

165 

entire pi "^t on Oct. ............. 

„ root on Oct. 25. 

410 

92 

"PoTCATitn crA nP aii0ii.i* iTi iniftft .. .. .... .... ...... 

15*04 

11*11 

Sugtuf in eniive pl&nt 

61 *60 

10-12 



Prom all tlie facts given in this paper the author concludes that 
a portion of the organic matter of soil frequently manured with 
faiua-yard manure probably serves as direct nutriment for the sugar- 
beet and some other plants, and that for this purely mineral food 
cannot be successfully substituted. J. M. H. M. 

ElEperiments at Rothamsted on the Growth of Potatoes. 
By J. H. Gilbert (Agr. Students'* Gazeitte, 4, Pt. ii).—^The experiments 
were conducted for 12 years on the same land. The following table 
shows the various manuring as well as the average yearly produce 
per acre for the 12 yeai-s, except in the farm-yard manure series, 
where the average of six years is given:— 



j Good. 

SmalL 

Diseased. 

Total. 


tons. 

, cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

Unmannred. 

1 

13-5 

0 

5 0 

0 

1*25 

1 

19 -75 

Superphosphate of lime..... 

3 

5*0 

0 

5*6 

0 

2-75 

3 

13-4 

Mixed mmcral manures. 

3 

7-76 

0 

4*9 

0 

2*6 

3 

15 25 

Ammonium salts... 

1 

17-75 

0 

6*1 

0 

1*9 

2 

6 75 

Sodium nitrate ...... 

Ammonium salts and mixed 

2 

4*6 

0 

5-25 

0 

2*6 

2 

12-5 

minenils. 

Sodium nitrate and mixed 

5 

18-9 

0 

7-26 

0 

8-4 

6 

14-5 

minerals. 

5 

17-1 

0 

6*4 

0 

9 25 

6 

33-0 

Earm-yard manure . 

Earm-yard manure and super- 

4 

U -9 

0 

7*0 

0 

6-75 

5 

4-G 

pliosphate.. 

Earm-yard manure and super- 
phospliate and sodium ni¬ 

4 

16-9 

0 

7*25 

0 

7*5 

5 

11 -6 

trate ... 

5 

17-76 

0 

6-6 

0 

17-9 

7 

2-25 


The mixed minerals include superphosphate and potassium, sodium, 
and magnesium salts. The ammonium salts contained 86 lbs. of 
nitrogen whilst farm-yard manure supplied about 200 lbs. of nitrogen 
per aci'e per annum. It is remarkable that there is much less increase 
of produce of potatoes by nitrogenous manures alone than by mineral 
manures alone. 

With regard to the various consiatuents of the tubers, the average 
amount of nitrogen per acre in those grown without manure was 
VOL. Lvni. 2 e 
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only 14*9 lbs., ’whicb is less than would be yielded by wheat or barley 
grown under the same conditions. Mineral manures alone raised the 
amount of nitrogen to about 20 lbs., whilst nitrogenous manures alone 
only raised the amount taken up to 19*7 lbs. (with ammonium salts) 
and 23*0 Iba. (with nitrate). With the same application of nitrogen, 
but in conjunction with mixed minerals, the amount of nitrogen 
stored up in the tubers is raised to about 50 lbs. per acre. Of the 
other constituents, the most prominent is potash; under the influence 
of superphosphate alone, 30 lbs. per acre more potash is taken up than 
without manure, writh superphosphate and mixed minerals (including 
potash) the increase is 33 lbs., whilst with minerals and nitrogenous 
manure together, nearly 70 lbs. more potasb is recovered per acre than 
Tvhere no manure is applied. The presence of potash seems to be 
essential for the formation of starch and sugar. The accumulation 
of phosphoric acid, which is more directly connected with the nitro¬ 
genous constituents, is much less than that of potash. 

As to the compobition of the whole tubers and of the juice, there is 
an indication that the juice is richer in nitrogen, the more nitrogen 
there is applied in the manure and the less matured the crop; it in¬ 
cludes, in tact, material for further maturation. The amount of juice 
is genei-ally a^ut 80 per cent, of the fresh tubers. The percentage of 
ash-constituents is higher iu the juice than in the tubers; its amount 
varies consideiably according to the manuring, but the composition of 
the ash of the tubers and the juice is always very similar. The 
gieater part of the nitrogen is in the juice. 

Of the total nitrogen of the tubers, Schulze found an average of 
18*3 per cent, to exist as albuminoids in the marc. In the Eotbam- 
sted expeiiments, the average was found to be only 15 per cent. The 
average percentage of total albuminoid nitrogen was 56‘2 (Schulze) 
and 63*6 (Eothamsted). The two sets of experiments show that, 
as a rule, less than 20 per cent, of the total nitrogen is in the form of 
insoluble albuminoid. On the other hand, Schulze’s lesults show an 
average of 43*8, and those obtained at Bothamsted 36*2 per cent, of 
total nitrogen, of the tubers to be non-albuminoid: most of it existing 
as amides and mnch less as ammonia and nitiic acid than is usual in 
the case of root crops. The nutritive value of this large proportion 
of nitrogenous matter is, to say the least, doubttol, and inasmuch as 
most of the albuminoid matter itself is in the juice of the potato, it is 
probable that a good deal is lost as food. 

Provided that the necessary minerals are present, the use of nitro¬ 
genous manure gives rise to a great increase of starch in the potato, 
just as in the case of root crops there is an increase of sngai* under 
these conditions, and in the case of the cereals an increase of starch 
and cellulose. It is chiefly for the increased production of non- 
nitrogenous substances (starch, sugar, and cellulose) that direct 
nitrogenous manures are used. 

Diseased potatoes contain considerably less dry matter than good 
ones, which is shown by the higher peroentage of mineral matter in 
the dry substance of the bad ones to be due, not to acquisition of 
water, hut to the loss of solid substance, and it is further showu that 
it is chiefly the non-nitrogenous organic substance which is lost. The 
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cause of the disease is a fungus wliich converts the starch into sugar; 
the loss of substance is perhaps mainly due to the evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, as a coincident of the growth of the fungus deriving its 
nutriment from ready-formed organic substance; a characteristic action 
in the growth of these non-chlorophylions plants. The fungus accu¬ 
mulates a large proportion of both the mineral and nitrogenous 
substance of the juice of the tubers, which perhaps partly explains the 
fact that the disease develops much more in tubers grown by highly 
nitrogenous manures, and which have a highly nitrogenous juice, 
than in those grown nnder ordinary conditions. N. H. M. 

Experiments with Farm-yard Manure. By B. Heiden {Bied. 
Oentr,, 18, 794—796; compare Abstr., 1888, 872).—The object of the 
experiments was to determine what changes take place when the 
liquid manure is kept alone, when treated with snlphunc acid con¬ 
taining phosphoric acid, and when kept covered with a layer of oil. 
The manure was well mixed, and three lots of lOO kilos, put into 
barrels and treated as described. Kitrogen as ammonia and oi*ganic 
nitrogen was determined in the manure at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment, which lasted about six months. The manure 
kept without any preservative lost 11*9 per cent, of the nitrogen as am¬ 
monia and 18*t5 per cent, of its organic nitrogen, corresponding writh 
12*9 per cent, of the total nitrogen. The sample treated with acid 
lost 13 8 per cent, of the ammoniacal nitrogen, but the amount of 
organic nitrogen was almost doubled, so that the loss of total nitrogen 
was only 1*6 per cent. The manure kept under oil lost 6*8 per cent, 
of the total nitrogen, or 5 per cent, of the ammoniacal nitrogen and 
18 per cent, of the organic nitrogen. IT. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Modified “ Orsat ” Apparatus. By J. Ruffle (J, Soc. Ohem, Ind.^ 
8 , 3—i).—The author describes with the aid of a diigram, a new 
form of bulb, which is said to be less subject to fracture and more 
easily prepared and cleaned than the bulb used in Orsat’s apparatus 
for the rapid determination of oxygen, D. B. 

Gas Sampling and Testing Apparatus. By J. B. Stead (/. 8oe, 
Tnd,^ 8, 176—178).—The author describes, with the aid of a 
number of diagrams, various forms of appaintus for sampliug and 
testing gases, designed by bim for the purpose of examining biasi? and 
other furnace gases. The sampler is a modihcatiou of the appaiatus 
described by Gmner, by wliich a large vessel filled with mer-cury is 
used to collect the gas. The autbox*’s apparatus is so arranged as not 
only to take the sample, but also to take the place of the old form of 
gas pipette. Three forms of gas-testing apparatus are desciibed, 
their mode of working being explained with the help of diagrams. 

D. B. 

2 a 2 
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The Oonceiitratioii of Reagents. Bj R. Blochmann 23, 
31—35).—^When the usual instructious for the preparation of reagents 
aie carried out, the concentration of the solution obtained shows no 
relation whatever to that of an “ equivalent solution. It is, there¬ 
fore, very difficult to estimate the amount of the reagent necessary in 
processes ot precipitation, neutralisation, <fec., and the author proposes, 
in order to overcome this difficulty, to make all the solutions approxi¬ 
mately double-norinal, normal, or semi-normal, according to the 
solnbility of the substance; using the last-named strength for all 
expensive reagents. Very sparingly soluble salts, such as calcium 
sulphate, may be employed in saturated solutions, and the strength of 
oxidising: and reducing solutions should be such that 1 litre will give 
off or absoih (O 2 = ) 8 grams of oxygen. Under “concentrated acids ” 
are understood anhydrous sulphuric acid, a saturated solution of 
hydrochloric acid, and a mixture of equal weights of anhydrous nitric 
acid and water. Tables giving the specific gravity and percentage 
composition of these solutions may be found in the original. 

U. G*. C. 

Kate hy Abshactor ,—A similar proposition to the above was made 
many years ago in Harconi*t and Madan’s “ Exercises in Practical 
Chemisfay,” and the necessary directions for the preparation of the 
solutions may be found on p. *^9 (3rd edition). H. G. C. 

Estimation of Chlorine and Hydrogen Chloride in a Mixture 
of the two Gases. By W. Touxcbii (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 8, 88—90). 
—This method, which t&e author iinds to give very accurate results, is 
based on the absorption of the gases in a stendard solution of arsenious 
acid, to which a small quantify of sulphindigotic acid has been added. 
The absorption is accomplished in one vessel, described with the aid 
of a diagram, which, along with a graduated box as an aspirator, 
renders it possible to read off the grains of chlorine per cubic foot, the 
aspiration being stopped when ^e sulphindigotic acid is bleached. 
The hydrogen chloride may be estimated in the same solution by 
titration with silver nitrate. D, B. 

Analysis of the Atmosphere. By 0. Pbttbrsson and A. 
H(j<tLAxx> (2?er., 22, 3824—8825).—The authors find that the oxygen 
of the air may be accurately determined in the poitable apparatus 
previously described (Abstr., 1887, 999), by means of absorption with 
a solution of sodium hyposulphite. The mean of very numerous 
determinations made in Stockholm during October, November, and 
the first half of December, 1889, gave the oxygen in the air as 20*940 
per cent. L. X. T. 

Estimalaon of-Free Oxygen in Water. By M. Mullbb {Chem, 
13, 11&8—^1190) —^The author comments on the uncei*tainty of 
the present methods for ascertaining the wholesomeness of water; 
he considers it desirable to inquire into the quality as well as the 
quantity of or^nic matter present, for which puipose oxidation with 
permanganate is not efficient, but the fiee oxygen in the water appeal's 
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to be an important Victor. He has noticed in numerous experiments 
when waters bave been retained in perfectly full, well-stoppered 
bottles, that in good waters the oxygen suffers only slight reduction 
or none at all, whereas in bad waters the oxygen is consumed with 
comparative rapidity in a few days, presumably on account of decom¬ 
posing the readily oxidisahle organic matter. It is pointed out that 
the free oxygen is not eliminated from water by boiling even for two 
hours. The author has devised the following method:—Sonae ciystal- 
line manganous sulphate is dissolved in the water, which completely 
fills a two- to three-litre bottle, fitted with a doubly bored india- 
rubber stopper, and connected by means of one boi-e with an upright 
wide tube tilled with the same water; by lowering this, potassium 
hydroxide is admitted from the tap funnel in the other bore, causing 
the precipitation of manganous hydroxide, which absorbs all the 
fcee oxygen, forming manganic hydroxide. Hydrochloric acid and 
potassium iodide are now added through the funnel, the manganic 
oxide gives rise to the liberation of chlorine, which in its tnim sets 
free iodine, the latter is titivated in a dish with sodium thiosulphate, 
and the amount of oxygen corresponding therewith is calculated. If 
nitrous acid is present, it is determined by adding hydrochloric acid 
and potassium iodide to a quantity of water equal to that taken for 
the oxygen estimation^ titrating the liberated iodine, and deducting 
this quantity from the oxygen titration. 

R. Hefelmann and K. Barth 1337) point out that this method 
is only applicable to waters firee, or almost free, from organic matter, 
because organic matter not only absoi’bs iodine, bat even chlorine, 
and also renders the direct estimation of nitrons acid impossible. 

1>. A. L. 

Esttmation of Stdphiir in Pyrites. By Gr. Lunob (Zeit atig, 
Ghern., 1889, 473—477).—Objections have, on various grounds, been 
raised to the oxidation of the sulphur in pyrites by aqua regia, as 
advocated by the author. When barium sulphate is precipitated 
from a solution containing iron, low results arc always obtained, in 
spite of the fact that she precipitate invariably contains iron. 
Jannasch and Richards have shown that this is due to the precipi¬ 
tation of a barium iron sulphate, which slowly loses sulphuric anhy- 
didde on ignition. When oxidising the pyrites in the dry way, 
Presenios obtained about 1 per cent, more sulphur than by wet oxida¬ 
tion. In 1881 the author i*ecommended as an improvement on his 
process that the iron should be removed by ammonia before predpi- 
tatlng with barinxn chloride. To this Jannasch and Richards ob¬ 
jected that part of the snlphnr would be contained in the precipitate 
as basic ferric sulphate. The author now shows that if the precipi¬ 
tation is performed according to the rules which he laid down in 
1881, and which are embodied in the Taschenhuch fur SodaJabrikaUon 
—“ The warm solution to be mixed with a moderate excess of am¬ 
monia, filtered after 10 minutes, and the pi'ecipitate most thoroughly 
washed with boiling water”—^the precipitate will not retain a trace 
of sulphate, and the results agree exactly with those obtained by dry 
oxidation. Results only about 0*2 per cent, lower can be obtained 
by the anther’s “ old method ” if the precipitate is only moderately 
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is^iced, the erroi*s compensating one another (compare Abstr., 1888, 
85). Jannascb and Richards ignited their precipitate very intensely, 
and state that even after half an hour the expulsion of the snlphnrie 
anhydride vras not complete. The fusion method is less rapid than the 
aqua legia process, and is liable to the error of including in the esti¬ 
mation the sulphur in impnrities (barytes, &c.), "which is not avail¬ 
able in practical nse. J, S. 

Estimation and Occurrence of Sulplmr in Coal. By G. H 
B\ir.rT («/■. Soc. Clem. Ind., 8, o60—365).—The author has examined 
ihe different methods in use for determining sulphur in coal. He 
Hnds that the magnesia method (Eschka’s process) srives constant 
resnlts, "whilst the methods based on oxidation with potassium 
chlorate or potassium nitrate, and the methods due to Grace Calvert, 
show large variations between one determination and another. Ex¬ 
periments were also made with a view of learning what portion of 
the sulphur appeared in the flue gases, and what part remained in 
the ash, and whether these numbers were actually such as are arrived 
at by an examination of the coal according to the method suggested 
by Calvert. The results show that the sulphur existing in coal in 
the form of sulphates remains in the ash, and does not take part 
in the production of sulphnrous anhydride in the flues. A large 
quantity of sulphur is also retained by the flue dust, and in sampleh 
examined by the author as much as 15 to 20 per cent, of sulphur has 
been fonnd. D. B, 

Estimation of Sulphuric Anhydride in Fuming Sulphuric 
Acid. By B. Setlik (Chem. 13, 1670).—The following method 
is based on the fact that snlphuric acid only fumes so long as sul- 
]>hnric anhydride is present. Water is run drop by di*op from a 
graduated burette into 100 grams of the fuming sulphuric acid con¬ 
tained in a flask and well cooled. The operation is complete when a 
drop falling in the middle of the acid dissolves quietly without 
fumes; 1 c.c, of water corresponds -with 4‘444 per cent, of sulphuric 
anhydride. Acids containing above 35 per cent, of sulphuric anhy¬ 
dride should be diluted to SO—^35 per cent, with monohy drated sul¬ 
phuric acid of undoubted strength before titrating with water. 

D. A. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Combined Sulphuric Acid. By 
L. W. Asdre^wb {AmpT. Clipm, X, 11, 567—571).—The solution of 
the sulphate is diluted until it contains not more than 2 per cent, 
of sulphuric anhydride, and is then heated to boiling. Excess of a solu¬ 
tion of pure barium ebromate in hydrochloric acid is gradually added, 
and the boiling continued for a few minutes. Pure calcium carbonate 
now added to the hot liquid until no more carbonic anhydride is 
evol'ved, and the boiling again continued for a few minutes. The 
precipitate is Altered and wa'^hed until the wash-water is colourless, 
potas«%ium iodide and^ hydrochloric acid are added to the filtrate, and 
the iodine liberated is titrated with a decmormal solution of sodium 
thiosulphate, 1 c.c. of which is equivalent to 0*002662 gram SO^. 
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In the presence of ferric, nickel, or zinc salts, ammonia mnst he 
used instead of calcium carbonate to neutralise the acid liquid. The 
precipitate is, Iiowever, much more difficult to wash in this case, and 
a very thick filter must be used. The method is not available in the 
presence of phosphoric acid or of reducing agents. Test experiments 
are given, in which the error varies from O'l to 0‘4 per cent. It is 
proposed to use this method for the indirect determination of sodium 
and potassium by weighing them as sulphates and estimating the 
sulphuric anhydride as described above. 0. F. B. 

EjeldahTs Method of Estimating Nitrogen. By R. Nieblikg 
(Ohem, Zeit., 13, 1670—1671).—The author takes exception to the 
introduction of unnecessary complications in the distilling apparatus 
required for the Kjeldahl method. He points out that with a bulb 
in the distillation tube, into which perhaps the continuation of the 
tube may protrude, no soda passes over when the opeiution is con¬ 
ducted properly; moreover, with a tube sufficiently long to 
1 metre), even cooling may be dispensed with, the ammonia being 
completely absorbed if the tube only dips into the acid; such apparatus 
is readily rinsed and cleaned. To prevent bumping, zinc-dust is added 
to the alkaline liquid before distilling. The boiling should pro¬ 
ceed slowly at the commencement. When measuring the acid with 
a pipette, the last drops are most uniformly removed, not by blow¬ 
ing, but by touching the side of the flask neck. D. A. L, 

Estimatioii of Nitric Acid by Dipbenylamine. By J. A. 
Muller (Bvll. 8oc. Oliim. [3], 2, 670—672).—5 c.c. of a solution of 
dipbenylamine (0*2 gram) in concentrated sulphuric acid (1 liti‘e) is 
shaken with 1 c.c. of the clear liquid to be estimated, and the amount 
of nitric acid present is determined by a comparison of the blue 
tint produced with that yielded by solutions of potassium nitrate, 
corresponding to 0*5—5 milligi'ams of nitric anhydride per litre. 
The solutions to bo estimated must not contain more than 
0*01 gram of nitiic anhydride per litre, or the colour produced is 
too deep for comparison. 

The tint is not affected by dilute hydrochloric acid, but is altei*ed 
by hydrobromic and hydriodic acids. T. G. N. 

Detection of Traces of Nitrous Acid. By G, Lunge {Zeit 
mq. Ohein»., 1889, 666—667).—llosvay has improved Griess’ test by 
using acetic acid instead of a mineral acid. The colour is more 
intense and more rapidly developed. He dissolves (1) 0*5 gram of 
sulphanilic acid in 150 c.c. of dilute acetic acid, (2) boils 0*1 gram of 
a-naphthylamine with 20 c.c. of water, poui‘s off the colourless solu¬ 
tion, and mixes it with 150 grams of dilute acetic acid. The author 
prefers to mix these two solutions, thus gaining the advantage of 
having only a single i*eagent instead of two, and one which indicates 
by its colour whether it has become contaminated by nitrous acid 
derived from the air. The mixture is not affected by light, but 
should be protected from the air. Should it, however, become 
coloured by absorption of nitrous acid, it may be shaken with zinc- 
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dust and filtered : tHe colourless filtrate is as serviceable as the original 
i*eagent. It will detect 1 part of nitrous acid in 1,000,000,000 parts 
of water. M. J. 8. 

Gotz’s Method of Estimating Phosphorus in Iron. Bv K. 
Bomaun {Zeit ang. Ghem..^ 1889, 638—639 ; see Abstr., 1887, 8G5).— 
The author has improved the method, so that it is applicable to samples 
rich in carbon. 1'2 grams of steel is dissolved in 25 c.c. of nitric acid; 
the solution is concentrated as mucb as possible and treated with 8 to 
16 drops of potassium permanganate solution containing 12 grams in 
a litre. The precipitated manganic peroxide is dissolved by a little 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution is again concentrated as much as 
possible. "Vniile bot it is mixed witb 10 c.c. of a 25 per cent, solution 
of ammonium nitrate, and then 25 c.c. of Pinkener’s ammonium 
molybdate solution, and the whole is rinsed with ammonium nitmte 
solution into a pear-shaped vessel of 60—70 c.c. capacity, having at its 
smaller end a tubular prolongation of 40 mm. length, 0*2 c.c. capacity, 
and marked with 40 graduations. A number of these vessels are 
then rotated, at the same time, in a Braun’s centrifugal machine for 
two minutes, whereupou the precipitate collects in the naiTow tube, 
and its volume can be read off. tTp to 0*25 per cent., silicon ha-s no 
disturbing influence, but above that percentage gelatinous silica 
separates. A single estimation occupies half-an-honr, but 60 to 80 
can be completed in four or five hours, and the results agree with 
gravimetric methods within + 0*005 per cent. M. J. S. 

The Citrate Method” of Pho^horic Acid Estimation. 
By O. Reitmaib (Zeit ang, Ghem., 1889, 702—709).—The author 
gives a copious review of the investigations and pmposals that have 
been made in connection witb this process, and then submits the 
following view of the nature of the reactions which take place:—The 
solution in ammonium citrate of the insoluble orthophosphates of the 
formula AI"HP 04 or M" 3 P 04 (M "3 = M”y results fi-om the formation 
of soluble doable s^^ of the constitution M"KH 4 P 04 ,(]NH 4 b 06 H 507 . 
When, however, M" is magnesium, this double salt readily, but never 
quite completely, decomposes, with separation of MgNH 4 P 04 , especi¬ 
ally in presence of an excess of a magnesium salt. Now, on adding 
magnesia mixture to an ammoniacal solution containing phosphate 
and citrate, a small amounr of this double salt is produced, together 
with magnesium ammonium phosphate and magnesium ammonium 
citrate, and, since the latter is incapable of decomposing the double 
salt, a portion of the pLosphoric acid escapes precipitation. If, now, 
the original solution contains the double citrate of an earthy or 
alkaline earthy metal, the principal reaction consists in the conversion 
of this by magnesium ammonium citrate into the magnesium double 
salt, which is then, hy a further quantity of magnesium chloride, 
decomposed as befoie, but when the excess of magnesium chloride is 

oiiginal salt, M'TSrH 4 P 04 , is precipitated, 
whilst rf the excess of magnesium chloride is small, part of the mag¬ 
nesium double salt escapes decomposition. Moreover, if the amount of 
ammonmm citrate is insuffcient, the double earthy phospho-ciuute 
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may be incompletely converted into Mg]YH 4 P 04 ,(NH 4 )i 06 H^ 07 , with, 
the result that the precipitation will be slow and incomplete. Since 
the error caused by the imperlect decomposition of the magnesium 
ammonium phospho-citrate is fairly constant, its percentage amount 
may be reduced by taking a large quantity of substance; the quantity 
of ammonium citrate used must not be too small, but as the citrate is 
increased the quantity of magnesia mixture must be augmented also. 
The error caused by precipitation of M"NB 4 P 04 will be examined in 
a later communication. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Water and Carbonic Acid in Salts. By T. 
M. Chatard (Amer. J. 8ci. [3], 37, 468—471).—The anthor gives a 
drawing of an apparatus that has been used for the analysis of 
natural and artificial alkaline carbonates with very satisfactory 
results. About 1 gram of the salt is placed in a platinum boat, and 
inserted in a combustion-tube with a hot asbestos plug pushed in 
close behind the boat. The tube is connected with a Q-tube con¬ 
taining glass beads moistened with sulphuiic acid, and is gradually 
heated. A water-bath is now placed so that one limb of the 
attached to the combusfcion-tube, fits into a cni'ved recess in the side 
of the bath. A small spirit-lamp keeps the bath hot, so that the 
water driven out of the salt may not condense in tbe upper part 
ot the limb. After highly heating the tube for half-an-bour, the 
water-bath is removed, and the apparatus allowed to cool. Thi*ougb- 
out the process a current of perfectly dried air is passed through. 
As soon as the tube is cool, the y-tube is disconnected, and the boat, 
with its contents, removed, and placed in a weighed, well-stoppered 
glciss tube. The inciease of weight of the U-tube gives the amount 
of water in the sample, whilst the weight of the small tube subtoacted 
from tbe sum ot the weights of the tube, the boat, aud the salt, shows 
a loss, which is water pins the carbonic anbydiide originally existing 
as h;ydrogcn alkali carbonate in tbe salt. It is found impracticable 
to collect aud weigh the carbonic anliydride without sacrificing tbe 
watcT determination. The method is more rapid and quite as 
accuiute as the distillation process. B. H. B. 

Yolumetric Estimation of Carbonates. By J. A. Muller 
(Bull boc. Ohim, [3], 2, 483—485).—The coefiicienl of absorption 
})er c.c. for carbonic anhydride in hydrochloric acid (containing 
32 per cent, of hydi'ogen chloride) is 0*0018 gi-am per o.c., and m 
presence of quantities of calcium chloride, varying from 0*03—0*07 
gram per c.c. is 0*0014 gram per c.c. T. &. K", 

Estimation of Calcinm in presence of Pbosplioric Acid, Iron, 
Aluminium, and Manganese. By 0. Eeitmaxr (Zdt, micf. Ohem,, 18b9, 
357—^862).—For the rapid estimation of calcium in such substances 
as basic slag, Immendozr precipitates it with ammonium oicalate in a 
solution feebly acidified with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate is 
free from phosphoric acid. It, however, contains small quantities of 
the other me-tols (as oxalates) and of siUca, so that, whether the 
estimation is completed gravimetrically or by titratien with perman- 
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| 3 fanate, tlie results are too high. The impurities can, for^ the most 
part, be remove! by igniting the precipitate, dissolving in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, osidising with bromine, and precipitating with ammonia 
and ammonium sxdphide. An abridged method consists in dissolving 
the impure calcium oxalate in hydrochloric acid 'without previous 
ignition, and reprecipitating by addition of ammonium oxalate and 
acetic acid, bnt the resale is less exact. Still better is it to make 
both precipitations by Classen's method (Abstr., 1879, 9G9) with an 
intermediate ignition of the precipitate. The method is rapid, since 
filtration can be commenced a few minnies after precipitation, and 
the precipitates obtained are purejr than by the other processes. The 
first is apt to contiin somewhat considerable proportions of man¬ 
ganese, besides traces of other metals; the second is pnre calcinm 
oxalate. , M. J. S. 

Estimation of Zinc in Calamine. By W. Minor (Ghem. Z&iL, 
13,1670) —Oi'dinary c damine contains, besides zinc carbonate, vary- 
ingamounts of zinc silicate and sulphide (blende). The total zinc is 
readily estimated in the usual manner; whilst the proportion of 
blende may be determined by boiling the calamine carefully with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, which dissolves the zinc carbonate and 
silicate, leaving the sulphide. The quantity of blende and zinc 
silicate together mar be determined by boiling with 50 per cent, 
acetic acid, which removes the zinc carbonate. In this way the pro¬ 
portion of all three is ascertained. 

Boiling with ammonia is of no use, as some, but never the whole of 
the zinc silicate, dissolves as well a* the zinc c«irbonate. D. A. L. 

Separation of Zinc from Nickel. By H. Alt and J. Schulze 
(Ber,^ 22, 3259—3262).—^When hydrogen sulphide is passed into an 
aqueous solution of zinc sulphate and nickel nitrate, strongly acidified 
with succinic acid, the zinc is precipitated completely, whilst the 
whole of the nickel remains in solution ; the solution may be hot or 
cold and an excess of hydrogen snlphide has no e:ffoct on the results, 
bnt the precipitation must take place in absence of salts, otherwise 
nickel sulphide is precipitated. Quantitative experiments gave very 
accurate results. 

The quantitative analy.sis of an alloy such as German silver, 
is best carried out as follows: The alloy (1-5 to 2 grams) is dis¬ 
solved in nitric oxide, the solution freed from acid by evaporating, 
the stannic oxide separated by filtration, and the copper precipitated 
with hydrogen sulphide. Tlie filtrate is evaporated to a small hulk 
to free it from hydrogen sulphide, almost neutralised with potash, 
heated to boiling, and treated with a 10 per cent, solution of sodium 
acetate (10 to 2o drops); the employment of a larger quantity of 
sodium acetate is unnecessary and disadvantageous. The basic ferric 
acetate is separated by filtration, the acetic acid expelled by boiling 
with a mineral acid, and the boiling solution treated with sodium 
carbonate. The precipitated zinc and nickel carbonates are washed, 
dissolved in succinic acid, the solution filtered to free it from threads 
of paper, and diluted to a known volume (500 c.c.). A portion 
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(100 c.c.) of this solution is mixed with succinic acid (5 grams), 
diluted with a little water, heated almost to hoiling, and hydrogen 
sulphide passed in excess. The solution is kept for 24 hours to allow 
the precipitate to settle, then filtered, and the zinc sulphide washed 
in the usual way and weighed (as sulphide). The filtrate from the 
zinc sulphide is acidified with hydrochloiic acid, exaporated to expel 
the hydrogen sulphide, heated to boiling, and the nickel precipitated 
with potash. Even in presence of a large quantity of succinic acid, 
the precipitation of the nickel is complete. 

An analysis of German silver, carried out as described above, gave 
the following results (in percentages) :—Sn = 0 08, Fe = 1*08, 
Cn = 63*25, Zn = 20*20, and Ni = 15*34, total 99*95 per cent. 

F. S. K. 

Application of Hydrogen Peroxide in Analysis. By 0. Hiepe 
(Ghent. Zeit, 13,1303).—The author suggests the following expedient 
to avoid the inconvenience experienced by the separation of sulphur 
from the aqueous solution obtained by extracting the cold mass, after 
tlie fusion with sulphur and anhydrous sodium carbonate, in the 
analysis of alloys containing tin, antimony, copper, lead, bismuth, &c. 
The solution containing the tin and antimony is mixed with sodium 
hydroxide, heated to boiling, treated with hydrogen pei oxide until 
colourless, avoiding excess, and a little hydrogen sulphide is then 
passed through the solution, or some sodium sulphide added to convert 
any heavy sulphates into sulphides. On acidifying this solution, tin and 
antimony sulphides are precipitated in a good condition to be readily 
washed or otherwise treated. 

The hydrogen peroxide must be pure; the author has found magne¬ 
sium chlotide in many commercial samples. D. A. L. 

Precipitation of Manganese as Peroxide. By H. Alt {Ohmn. 
Zeif.^ 13,1339).—^When estimating manirane^NC by precipitation with 
bromine, it is recommended to expel the air from the moderately acid 
solution, by boiling; to add ammonium chloride and ammonia, and 
then aspirate through it air previously passed through bromiiie- 
■water; by this means the manganic hydroxide is precipitated without 
attaching itself to the sides of the containing vessel, and can be easily 
and perfectly transferred to a filter. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Iron in Water. By J. 0. Bell (X Soc. Ghem. 

8 , 1?5).—70 c.c. of the water is evaporated to dryness in a 
platinum dish and the residue ignited gently. 1 c.c. of pure nitric 
acid is added, and the mass heated on a water-bath. Tlie residue is 
again moistened with 1 c.c. of a 10 perr cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid, after which 5 or 10 c.c. of water is added, and the whole warmed 
on a water bath. The solution is then filtered, and made up to 50 c.o. 
in a 50 c o. Nessler tube. The contents are transferred to another 
tube oontaitiing 1 c c. of freshly prepared ferrocyanide solution, and 
treated with 1 c.c. of dilute nitric add. This is then compared with 
a tube containing a known quantity of iron (see Abstr., 1875, 285). 

D. B, 
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Estiiaation of Ferric Oxide and Alumina in Phosphatic 
Manures. Bj E. GgLAbER {Zeit ang. OJiem,^ 1889, 636—638) .--Iii 
the so-called “ cunveutioiial method,” in which the iron and alumina 
are separated from the calcium as phosphates by acetic acid, the 
results vary much according to the quantity of acetic acid used. The 
author has therefore sought to separate the calcium first, in order that 
the iron and aluminium phosphates may be thrown down by ammonia. 
The phosphate is dissolved in the nsual way; 100 c.c. of the solution 
corre-iponding with 1 gram of the substance is placed in a f-litre 
iidsk, and mixed with 2o c.c. of concentrated sulphuric add. After 
live minutes, alcohol is added and the mixture cooled, then made np 
to the mark and mixed. After half an hour it is filtered; 100 c.c. is 
evaporated in a platinum ha'-in, and when fi'ee from alcohol is pre¬ 
cipitated hot with ammonia, the excess of which is boiled oif. After 
cooling, the precipitate is filtered off, washed with warm water, and 
ignited. Its weight, divided by 2, gives the joint amount of the 
bases. Numerous test analyses show the accuracy of the method, as 
well as the low results yielded by the conventional method.” 

M. J. S. 

Precipitation of Alumina and Ferric Oxide by Ammonia. 
By G. Lu27GE (Zeit any, Ghem.^ 1889,634—^36).—If the older practice 
is followed of boiling off all the excess of ammonia, the precipitate 
will contain much basic sulphate, which will require prolonged igni¬ 
tion with the blowpipe to reduce it to oxide. In the author’s improved 
method for estimating the sulphur in pyrites (p. 413) the precipitation 
of basic sulphates is avoided, but it remained to be seen whether the 
determination of the alumina was in any way affected by the free 
ammonia, and more especially whether accurate results would be 
obtained without the intense ignition. Four quantities of aluminium 
sulphate were acidified nuth hydrochloric acid,and then mixed with a 
moderate excess of ammonia. Three of them were filtered without 
boiling; of these, two were ignited with the blowpipe, and tlie third 
with a Aluencke burner only. The fourth was boiled until almost all 
the ammonia was expelled, and the precipitate was ignited lireb with 
the Mnencke burner and then with the blowpipe. The ultimate 
results of all four agreed closely, but the fourth only after intense 
ignition. This shows that (in presence of ammonium chloride) the 
excess of ammonia need not be boiled out, and that the precipitate 
then requires only moderate ignition (compare Meineke, Abstr., 1889, 
441). M. J. S. 

Sstimatiiig Tongstoi in Metallic Tungsten. By A. Zieolsk 
(Chem, Zeit., 13, 1060).—^In order to expedite tbe roasting for 
I^nsser’s method, the pulverised metal is mixed with dry ammonium 
nitrate; the reasting may then be conducted in a platinum crucible 
without fear of forming a platmum-tunsten alloy, inasmuch as the 
iwticles of tungsten become coated with oxide during the volatilisa¬ 
tion of the ammonium nitrate. D. A. L, 

Analysis of Wolframite and ScheeUte. By B. Sbtuk {Ohem. 
Zeii.j 13,1474). The wolframite or scheelite is finely pulverised and 
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dried at 110°; 3 to 5 grams are fused in a platinum crncible for about 
2 hours with three or four times as much sodium cai'bonate. The 
mass is boiled with water, filtered, and washed. The iron and m«nn- 
ganese may be estimated in the residue. For the estimation of the 
silica, tin, and tunsrsten, the solution is poured into excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boiled for half an hour, and the precipitate washed, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. The silica is then driven off by means 
of hydrofluoric acid, and the residue after weighing is fused with 
potassium cyanide until reaction ceases, extracted with water, and the 
metallic tin dissolved in iron sulphate and titrated with permanganate. 
The quantity of tungsten is then readily calculated. The amount of 
tungstic acid in wolframite varies from 60—80 per cent., and of 
manganese from 10 to 20 per cent. D. A. L. 

Electrol 3 rtic Estimation of Antimony. By A. Lecuemibr 
(Chem. Zeit,, 13,1219)-—Classen’s method is efficient in the absence 
of polysulphides, but the removal of excess of sulphur entails much 
loss of time. The following modification is recommended:—The 
antimonous or antimonic solution is treated with excess of sodium 
sulphide, then with a 20 per cent, solution of sodium sulphite, and is 
carefully heated until colourless. When this solution is submitted to 
electrolysis, the antimony is precipitated in a few hours, and is free 
from sulphur. A current liberating 2‘5 o.c. of water-gas per minute 
is the best, although a stronger current may be used. Some sulphur 
is deposited on the positive pole. D. A. L. 

Separation of Bismuth from Lead,. By G. Lemsie (G7mn, 
Genfr., 1889, ii, 939—940).—The author recommends Hortzog’s 
method (Gh&n. Gentr.^ 1887, 1241); sufficient water must, however, 
be added to completely decompose the bismuth chloride, as also a 
sufficiency for the complete solution of the plumbic chloride; whilst, 
on the other hand, a sufficient amount of acid must be employed 
in order to prevent the precipitation of the oxychloride. 

For the quantitative detennination of lead in solution, the author 
has successfully employed the alkalimetric method, phenolphthaleui 
being used as indicator. To the neutral solution of lead nitrate 
sufficient cold saturated solution of Bochelle salt is added to re- 
dissolve the precipitate at first formed; the solution is then coloured 
with phenolphthalein, and titrated with decinormal alkali until a 
deep-red coloration is produced. Finally decinormal nitric acid is 
added until decolorisation is produced. J. W. L. 

Clarke’s Soap Test. By F. L. Teed (J. Bog, Ohem, InA,, 8, 256). 
—^The author finds that an equivalent of lime requires equivalents 
of soap, or CaSOi requires 2 |N^a 0 i 8 HsiO 2 ; whilst an equivalent 
of magnesia requires 14 equivalents of soap, or MgS 04 requires 
3Ka0i8H[«O2. D, B. 

Detection of Geresin, Osokerit^ and Paraffin in Beeswax. 
By H. Hager (O/iew. 1889, ii, 815—816; from Pharm, 
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Centrnlh.^ 30, 565—566).—The specific gravity is determined by 
dropping the dued melted \^ax on to well sized paper, and submitting 
this to the swimming test described by the author {Analyst^ 4, 206). 
The denbitv of pure wax he finds to vary between 0 956 and 0'964 
The test he recommends for paraffins is as follows: 1—2 gi’ams of 
wax, finely cut up and dried by exposore to the air, is heated hy a 
small fiame until vapours commence to be evolved. A wide-mouthed 
vessel of one-half to tno-thirds litre capacity is inverted over it, and 
the vapours allowed to condense. The first vapours collected are 
principally paraffin. The condensed substance ib dissolved offi with 
about 3 C.C of chloroform, one-half of which is distilled off, and the 
residue saponified with a little sodium hydroxide. On cooling, the 
paraffin that may he piesent will swim on the surface. If a drop of 
the chlorofonn solution of the vaporised substance is allowed to 
evaporate on a glass slide, paraffin appears in the microscopical 
field in single fragments, which appear, when viewed with a lowr 
power, as stars. Tapoar of pore beeswax is not so white as that of 
paraffin, and the chloroform solution of the deposit is dai‘k coloured ; 
whilst the i*esidue of a drop deposited on the glass slide appeal s as 
a dull layer without stars. J. VV. L. 


AdtilteratioxL of Frendi Essence of Tnipentine, By A. 
Ai(*kan {Compt, rend.^ 109, 944—946).—^Essence of turpentine is 
frequently adulterated with about 5 per cent, of resin oil which 
cannot be satisfactorily detected by cbemical methods. The resin 
oils are generally met with under three types: selected rectified white 
uiL = — 72*^, he^f rectified white oil, [«’’» = - 32®, and rectified 
white oil, [a]® = — 21®. The first is generally used lor the adultera¬ 
tion of the tuipentine, and although it has a higher rotatory power 
of the same sign, the rotatory power of the mixture is lower than the 
normal rotatory pow er of the tui’pentine, [»]d = — 6 P 30', which 
is practically constant for the pure essence from different sources. 
The rotatory power of the adulterated turpentine is measured, 

and the formula [«]j) = — 61® 30' ■—-— h enables the percentage 


amount of the white oil h to be calculated, 
best rectified white oil, the expression is [ajj) = — 61° 30' + 


For adulteration with 
8 ° 30 - 


A, 


and for rectified white oil [«]d = — 61° 80' + ~ ^9, ft. Sometimes 

5 

essence of turpentine is mixed with essence of resin, the first product 
of the destructive distillation of resin, bat this is detected by iis 
strong disagreeable odour. The percentage proportion e can be 
calculated from the rotatory power by means of the formula 

[*]i> = — Ol** 30' + ^ for ordinary essence of resin, and 
D 

3 

[»]d = — 61° 30' + -€ for refined essence of resin. 

5 


C. H. B. 
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Analysis of Essential Oils. By B. Benldikt and A. ORtJS'^N^R 
(Ohem. Zelt, 13, 1087—1088).—The authors have applied their 
method of boiling with hydriodic acid in the appaiatus they devised, 
and have ascertained the “ methyl number ” (the quantity of methyl 
in 1 gram of the oil calculated fi*om the weight of silvei* iodide 
obtained) in 67 samples of essential oils, in which the “ acid,” 
‘•ether,” “saponification,” and “iodine” numbers had previously 
been determined by Kremel. The “ methyl number ” for absolute 
alcohol is 326. A good many of the oils containing no methyl 
nucleus gave no “ methyl number,” such as oleum absinthii, amygda- 
lar. amar., terebinthinse, &c. Eor the others, the “ methyl numbers ” 
given are as follows; their origin is also given in the original paper:— 


OZ. anibi . 82‘8 

„ stellati . 79*8 

aurantii flormn . 0*0 

„ eorticum . 6*9 

hergamottcB . 6*6 and 0 

hetulini .. 22*4 

calami . 24*2 

cani . 6*6, 8*3, 0 

cartfopliyllunun . 88*8, 86 9, 73*8 

cassioe flm*wn . 6*7 

„ foliorum . 73*2 

cinnaimni, .. 26*7 

Chiri cuticum . 23 6 and 0 

elemi .. 12*1 

foiiiiculi . 65*7 

gaultherioe (artficial).... B9*4 

J^uTocetasi . 13*8 and 0 

lavanduloB . 2*4 and 0 

olihani, ... 9*1 

pctroseUni . . 92*2 


The authors consider that these numbers will be useful in the exami¬ 
nation of essential oils, and that the method should take its place 
among the quantitative reactions. The quantity of eugenol, anethoil, 
Ac., can be calculated from the “ methyl number.” Oils contiiining 
sulphur cannot be examined in this way; and those containing the 
higher alkj Is, butyl, amyl, Ac., may be known by not giving clear 
distillates over the silver iodide. I). A. L. 

Examination of Oil of Cassia. By H. Gilbubt (Ohem. Zeit, 
13, 1406—1407).—It is pointed out that oils of cassia and cinnamon 
may be highly adulterated with resin oils and still pass the tests of 
the German Pharmacopoeia. With nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*45 at IS®*, or 
with 1*50 acid at S'*, both the pure and impui*e oils give ciystals 
without development of heat; however, with the 1*60 acid at 16'*^both 
react violently, with development of heat and without the fomation of 
ciystals; thei*efore, the G. Jr. test, as neither the sp. gr. nor the tempe¬ 
rature of the acid h> stated, may lead to the condemnation of a pure oil 
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and vicp versa,. By dotermimnsr the “ acid number,’* the adulteration 
can be detected, as the following numbers show:— 

Ac»d 

numbers. 

Genuine oil of cassia (with 6 per cent, non-volatile 


residue). 13 . 

Genuine oil of cassia after 40 honi*s’ aeration. 13 


Genuine Ceylon oil of cinnamon (2 per cent, residue) 9 

*1 >1 ) 

Adulterated oil of cassia (28 per cent, residue) .... 47 

„ (prepared from pure oil of 
cassia by intermixing 2U per cent, of colophony). 40 

Colophony, sp.gr. 1'08..... 160 

D. A. L. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Thiocyanates. By H. Alt (Ber., 
22 , 3258—^3259).—The following method can be employed for the 
estimation of thiocyanates; it is based on the conversion of hydrogen 
thiocyanate into hydrogen cyanide and hydrogen sulphate by oxi¬ 
dising agents such as nitric arid. 

The thiocyanate is dissolved in water, a little more than the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of crystalline barium chloride added, and the solution 
strongly acidified with nitric acid. Barium sulphate gradually 
separates from the solution, and the precipitation can be hastened 
considerably by warming gently. The hydrogen cyanide is then 
expelled by boiling, the solution is diluted with hot water, filtered, 
and the residual barium sulphate dried and weighed. 

Quantitative experiments gave resultwS agreeing very well with 
those obtained by Volhard’s method. F. S. K. 

New Reaction of Thiocyanic Acid. By G. Colasasti {Oazzetta, 
18, 397—399).—Solutions of thiocyanic acid or of potassium or 
sodium^ thiocyanate acquire a permanent, bright emerald-green 
coloration on the addition of one or two drops of a solution of copper 
sulphate. The intensity of the coloration varies with the amount of 
thiocyanic acid present, which may he coloiimetrically determined, 
therefore, by comparison with a standard solution. Although copper 
sulphate is a less sensitive reagent than ferric chloride, it is capable of 
imparting a gi'een coloration to an aqueous solution containing 
•juu"o part of potassium or sodium thiocyanate. 

The presence of thiocyanates in human mine mavbe well shown by 
preparing it m the manner indicated hy Gscheidlen (Abstr., 1877, 
205), and adding one or two drops of a dilute copper sulphate solution 
to the nenti*al aqueous extract. The intensity of the coloration 
obtained corresponds with a higher percentage of thiocyanic arid 
than that found by Gscheidlen. 

Saliva mast be freed from maous bj precipitation with alcohol, 
the filtrate eraporaied to dryness on the water-bath, and the residue 
water and acidified with a trace of aretic acid before 
t copper sulphate. The gp:een coloration is not so 

brilliant as that obtained with nxine. S. B. A. A. 
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Examinatiozi of Grade Phenol and Cresol. By TV. W. 
Stavclet (Chem, Zeit^ 13,1126—^1127).—^It is pointed out that the 
method of testing crude phenols and cresols, by shaking with a 
double volume of 9 per cent, soda, aud measuring the volume of 
undissolved liquid either with or without the addition of light 
petrolenm, is untrustworthy, because, firstly, the quantity of soda is 
insufficient for material containing more than 60 per cent, of phenol; 
secondly, cresol, although insoluble in petroleum in the presence of 
water, is soluble when the petroleum contains 10—^20 per cent, of coal- 
tar oils, moreover the higher homologues of cresol are soluble in any 
case; thirdly, the water in the crude phenol is taken up by the alkali, 
and is reckoned as phenol; and, fourthly, material containing even 
2 to 3 per cent, of naphthalene gives a perfectly clear solution. The 
method is more workable if four volumes of 10 per cent, soda are 
used, the alkaline layer separated, neutralised with dilute acid, 
agitated with a measured volume of benzene, and the volume read 
offi. In Williams’ method for examining carbolic powders (this vol., 
p. 300), the quantity of alkali is also insufficient for treating rich 
material, whilst in Tidy’s method not only is this the case, but also 
the solubility of the coal-tar acids in sodium sulphate is overlooked, 
and there is loss bj? volatilisation of the phenol. In Toth’s method the 
strong alkali, of sp. gr. 1*250—1*300, gives rise to a strong solution of 
the cresoxides, which dissolve large quantities of hydrocarbons; more¬ 
over any light hydrocaibons present could hold the free phenols in 
suspension, and so pi’event their solution in the alkalL For esHmating 
water in crude phenols, agitation of 50 c.e. with 30 to 50 c.c. of 
benzene and 30 c.c. of 50 per ceut. hulphuric acid is recommended; 
tbe sulphuric acid is better than calcium chloride, which in its tuim 
is better than sodium chloride. D« A. L. 

Estimation of Grlycerol in Soap Lyes and Grade Glycerol. 
By 0. Heunes (J. Sor. Ghem, Ind,, 8,4—9).—The author has inves¬ 
tigated the chief methods in use for the estimation of glycei*ol in 
order to test their accuracy. He finds that the method based on the 
extraction of glycerol from the concentrated liquors by means of 
alcohol and ether is useless, unless the final evaporation is conducted 
in a vacuum, owing to the Joss of glycei*ol by volatilisation. The 
lead oxide process gives good results with glycerols of fair puiiiy, 
but in samples contaiuing notable quantities of free alkali, bulphates, 
or resinous substances, the method gives untrustworthy results. The 
dichromate method is rapid, accurate, and presents no difficulty. 
With pure glycerol the oxidation is aWlutely quantitative. Crude 
glycerols are treated as followsFor the removal of chlorine and of 
aldehydic compounds, some silver oxide is added to a weighed quan- 
tiiy of the sample (about 1*5 grams), which is placed in a 100 o.c. 
fiask. After slight dilution, the sample is allowed to I'emain with the 
silver oxide for about 10 minutes. Basic lead acetate is then 
added in slight excess, the hulk of the mixture made up to 100 c.c, 
and a portion filtered through a dry filter. 25 c.e. is placed in a 
beaker, and treated with 40—50 c.c, of standard dichromate solution, 
and about 15 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid; the beaker is then covered 
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with a watch-glass, and heated for two honrs in boiling water. After 
this, i3ie excess of ^chromate is titrated back with ferrous ammonium 
sulphate. 

The acetin method (Abstr., 1888,1345) is rapid and simple, and gives 
concordant results when the following precautions are observed: 
The heating at the various stages should be carried on in a reflux appa 
ratus. and the sodium acetate should be cautiously heated before use. 
After acetylation is complete, the operations should be inducted as 
rapidly as possible, owing to the fact that triacetin is gi^ually 
decomposed when in contact with water. The flree acetic acid must 
be neutralised as cautiously as possible, and with rapid agitation of 
the diluted solution, so that the alkali may not be locally in excess 
more than is unavoidable, on account of its action on the ti'i- 
acetin. To ensure the greatest amount of accuracy, the author advises 
taking the mean of the results obtained by the dichromate and 
triacetin methods. D. B. 

Estimation of Glycerol in Wine and Beer. By H. v. Tojsbeing 
(Zeit ang. Chem,, 1889, 362—36o).—The chief improvement intro¬ 
duced into the process is the purifljation of the glycerol by distilla¬ 
tion under reduced pi'essure. The beer (50 c.c.) or wine (16 c.e.) is 
concentrated on the water-bath to 10 c.c., and then mixed with 
15 grams of plaster of Paris. The resulting dry mass is powdered 
and extiucted in a syphon extraction apparatus with absolute alcohol 
for six hours. The alcoholic extract, or the original wine, if it con¬ 
tained less than 5 per cent, of extractive matter, is mixed with a 
little water, and then evaporated until every trace of alcohol is 
expelled. The residue is introduced into a small retort (100 c.c.), 
enclosed in a sheet-iron air-bath, and connected with a Idehig’s con¬ 
denser, a fl'fcsk to receive the distillate, and a pump. The water is 
first distilled over by heating tbe bath to 160—170° without working 
the pump. The apparatus is then exhausted to the tension of aqueous 
vapour, and the hath raised to 190—210°, when the glycerol distils 
over completely within an hour. After cooling, a little water is 
introduced into the retort and distilled over, to rinse out the last 
traces of glycerol. The distillate is best treated by the method of 
Diesa. The aqueous solution, which should contain 0'6 to 1 per cent, 
of glycerol, is mixed with 5 c.c. of benzoic chloride and 35 c.c. of 
10 per cent, soda solution, and is vigorously shaken for some time, 
with frequent cooling. WTien the precipitated glyceryl benzoate has 
hardened, it is crushed beneath the liquid, and collected on a fared 
liPer, washed with water, dried at 100®, and weighed; 1 part of 
glycerol gives 3’85 parts of benzoate. M. J. S. 

Folariscopic Estimation of Sugar in Sweet Wines. By 
A. Bornieageb (Zeit ang. Chem., 1889, 477—486, 605—508, 538— 
545).—The sugar in wine is a variable mixture of dextrose and 
IfiBvulose, with sometimes saccharose. The usual mode of examina¬ 
tion consists in estimating the total quantity of sugar by titration 
with copper solution, and then ascertaining by the optical method 
the proportions of the two glucoses, and inverting with hydrochloric 
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acid for tbe detection of saccharose. The author considers that in 
our present ignorance of the trae rotatory power and redncing action 
of Isevnlose, the exact calcnlation of the proportions of the sugars 
has only a relative value. His mode of preparing the wine for 
examination is as follows:—^The wine is accurately neutralised in the 
cold with soda or potash, evaporated on the water-bath until the 
alcohol is expelled, mixed after cooling with a moderate quantity of 
lead acetate, made up to the original volume, and filtered. After the 
lapse of 24 hours this filtrate is fit for both polariscopic examination 
and for titration. If, however, the wine is so dark coloured that the 
above method only gives a sufficiently colourless filtrate when the 
amount of acetate is large enough to prodace an alkaline reaction, it 
is necessary to neutralise the filtrate with acetic acid and dilute to 
double the volume. Special experiments have been made on each 
feature of the above process. Although the specifio rotatory power 
of both dextrose and Isevnlose varies with the strength of the solution, 
yet within the limits occurring in wines the variations need not be 
taken into account. The specific rotatory power of Isevnlose increases, 
however, so much more rapidly than that of dextrose, that m wines 
containing a great excess of the former little more can be done 
than to state the fact of an excess. The removal of the alcohol is 
considered to be essential, since the specific IsBvorotatory power of 
inverted suga«r diminishes with progressive increase in the amount of 
alcohol present; moreover, after removing the alcohol, less lead 
acetate is required for decolorisation. The evaporation temporaiily 
reduces the rotatoiy power, but the original rotation is always 
restored by 24 hoars’ repose after dilution. The presence of alkaline 
chlorides (derived from the hydrochloric acid used for inversion and 
the alkali for subsequent neutralisation) increases the rotation, bat 
with the proportions recommended (one-tenth vol. ot acid of 1*1 sp. 
gr.), this is almost exactly compensated by the evaporation, for in the 
presence of chlorides the recovery of the rotatory power, diminished 
by evaporation, is not complete in 24 hours. It is very important 
to avoid an alkaline reaction at any stage, as even in the cold this 
soon diminishes the rotation. M. J. S. 

Detection of Sugar in Urine. By Werner (Ohem. Oenfr., 1889, 
ii, 812—813 ; from Fharm. O&itralh.^ 30, 615).—The author has found 
that Maschke’s modification of Bdttger’s test for sugar in urine always 
gives trustworthy results (this Jouimal, 1877, ii, 930). 

^ J. W. L. 

Unfermentable Dextrorotatory Constituent of Honey. By 
B. V Baumjer (J2reif. ang, Ghem,^ 1889, 60/—6o9).—See this vol., 
p. 356. 

Estimation of Potassium Hydrogen Tartrate and of Tartaric 
and Malic Acids in Wine. By B. Oans (Zeit ang. Chem.y 1889, 
669—671).—The investigation was undertaken to ascertain how far 
the estimation of these three acid substances by Borgmann’s method 
would be affected by the presence or absence of other constituents of 
grape must and wine. The method consists in evaporating to a syrup, 
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preeipitating tiie potassinm liydrosren tai'trate by alcobol ajid filtering, 
the precipitate being then dissolved in hot water and titrated by soda. 
The alcoholic filtrate is divided into two equal parts, one of which is 
neutralised with potobh and then added to the other. The potassinm 
hydrosren tartrate so produced is then separated as before, and the 
pota^^sium hvdapogen malate should be found in the filtrate. In pre¬ 
sence of much sugar, a portion of the potassium hydrogen tari^te 
C'^capes precipitation, whilst, on the other hand, part of the tartaric 
acid IS retained by the filter in spite of repeated washings with alcohol. 
This affects also the tartaric acid estimation, which is further vitiated 
by a portion of the malic acid not pas'^insr into the alcoholic filtrate. 
In the absence of sugar, however, nearly the whole of the malate is 
precipitated and is theieby estimated as tartaric acid, and at thesanie 
time the amounts of the other erroi*s are altered. The method is 
therefore perfectly useless for comparing the acid constituents of must 
with those of the wine made from it. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Tartaric Acid in Vinegar. By A. Jolles 
(C7/e?/?. Cevtr.^ 1889, ii, 944; tromZeit. Nahr. St/giene, 3,18S—186). 
—The author takes advantage of the fact that haitaric acid gives a 
yellow coloration with dilute ferric chloride solution. 5 c.c. of the 
vinegar i& diluted to 1000 c.c., and of this solution from 5 to 20 c.c 
is filled into narrow tubes so that the depth of liquid may be about 
20 cm. 2 c.c. of the ferric chloride solution (1 per cent) is added, 
and the depth of colour produced compared with that from known 
quantities of tartaric acid contained in simdaa* tubes. For this purpose, 
a i )*1 per cent. taz*taric acid solution is recommended. Coloured vinegars 
must be decolorised. J. W. L. 

Adulteration of Milk. By Perron (/. Pharm, [5], 21,63—66).— 
Samjdes of milk were suspected to be adulterated by the addition 
of fattv oil converted into an emulsion by means of borax or yolk of 
egg. In these oa'-es the lactometer may give false indications. The 
hoiax is easily detected on examining the ash of the milk spectro¬ 
scopically. The addition of oil to take the ])lace of cream surreptitiously 
removed is readily ascertained by determining the solidifying point of 
the fatty acids obtained from the milk by evaporation, extraction 
w’ith ether, saponification, and treatment wdth dilute sulphnnc acid. 
Butter gives acids which solidify between 37*5® and 38*6®, whiht the 
oils give acids solidif^g below 10®, J. T. 

Testing Lard for Cotton-seed Oil and Beef Stearin. By J. 
Pattinson (J. Soc* Chem. Ind.y 8 , 30—32).—The silver nitrete test is 
based on the reducing action of cotton-seed oil, the reduced silver im¬ 
parting a colour to the lard. The author recommends adding an 
alcoholic solution of silver nitrate to an ethereal solution of the lard. 
For beef stearin, the best test is the microscopical appearance of 
the crystals formed from an ethereal solution of the lard, the crystals 
of beef stearin foiming curved tufts, the teiminations being pointed 
and hair-hke, whilst lard crystals are usually found in oblong plates, 
occasionally radiated, and have oblique teiminations. The author 
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jSiicIs that pure lard lias an iodine ahsoiption of from 57 to G3, cotton¬ 
seed oil, 106 to 116, beet stearin, 23 to 28, and beef iat about 41 per 
cent. When the amount of cotfcon-seeil oil is ascertained hy the silver 
test, a near appi-oach to the amount of beef stearin present can be 
calculated from the iodine absorption after making allowance for the 
influence of the known quantity of cotton-seed oil. The sp. gr. 
test is also nsetul. At 210° F., pure lard has a sp. gr. varying from 
0*860 to 0*861, cotton-seed oil is 0*868, and beef stearin, 0*857. Some 
adulterated samples of lard w hich have come under the author’s notice 
have had a sp. gr. of 0 8635. D. B. 

Examination of Castor Oil. By H. Gilbert {Chem Zeit,, 13, 
1428).—The test in the German pharmacopoeia for castor oil cannot 
detect an admixture of resin oil, because the two kinds of oil have 
many properties in common; but saponification distinguishes between 
them: for example, an impure sample gave all the G. P. tests, and 
was right as to consistency and colour, but was suspicious in odour 
and taste; when saponified with soda, the number was 126 instead of 
180—181*5, and the ether extract had the characters of resin oil. 
Moreover, when castor oil is shaken with an equal volume of nitiic 
acid of sp. gr. 1*31, the former becomes slightly brown, the latter re¬ 
mains colourless, whereas the resin oil under similar circumstances 
becomes black and the acid yellowish-brown; whilst mixtures of 
castor and resin oils react like the latter, but with less vigour. 

D. A. L. 

Examination of Wax. By H, Eottger {Ohem, Zeit, 13, 1375— 
1376).—^By Habl’s method, the wax is warmed with 95 per cent, 
alcohol and titrated with deminormal alcoholic potash, more alcoholic 
potash is then run in, the mass saponified by beating on a watex'-bath, 
and titrated back with deminormal hydrochloric acid; the first titra¬ 
tion gives the “ acid ” number, the second tiic ether ” number, and 
the two together the “ saponification ” number. 

Numerous investigations have shown that these numbei*s for pure 
yellow beeswax range respectively between 19 and 21 (mostly 20) for 
“ acid ” numbers, 73 and 76 (mostly 75) for the “ etlier ” numbers, 
whilst the “ saponification ” numbers vary between 92 and 97, being 
in most cases 95, and the ‘‘ratio ” of the “acid ” to the “ ether ” num¬ 
bers 1 : 3*6—3*8 (3*7). 

Buchner examined some so-called pure, white wax, and firom 
his results inferred that chemically bleached wax had higher 
“ acid” and “ saponification” numbers, 23*01 and 98*36, and a lower 
“ ratio,” 1; 3*2. This has not been confirmed hy subsequent investi- 
gatons. Firstly, Helfenherg has shown that unpurified wax, or that 
purified either with charcoal ox* with pezmangauate, does not give 
abnormal numbers, and now the author has obtained the following 
numbers from wax bleached with sulphuric acid:— 

*‘Acid” “Ether” “Saponification’’ 

Sp. gr. nnmbcNr. niunber. number. Batio. /e 

0*966 20*2 767 9o*9 8*79 x. 
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Therefore it does not appear necessary to adopt anj dilEorent normal 
niLinbers for bleached than for yellow wax. The anthor points out 
that often the so-called genuine wax of commerce is no such thing; 
for example, two samples marked genuine and pure gave the follow¬ 
ing numbers;— 

^ L IL 

“ Acid” number. 29*7 3146 

“Ether” „ 87*5 67-66 

“Saponification” number.. 117‘2 99-1 

“Eatio”. 2-9 2-14 

D. A. L. 

Analysis of Methylanilines. By F. Eevbkdtn and C. de la 
Harpe {Bull, Soc, Chim, [3], 2, 482—4*83; compare Abstr, 1889, 
103s; this voL, p. 309).—^Eeplying to the criticism of Giraud on their 
process, the anthors deny the necessity for employing absolutely pnre 
acetic anhydride, and state that if the operation Is conducted in a large 
cooled flask there is no need to dilute the reagent. 

T. G. N. 

Estimation of Nicotine in Tobacco. By E. Kissling (Ohem, 
Zeit, 13,1030).—^Popovici (Abstr., 1889, 802) obtained low results 
by the author’s method when estimating nicotine by means of the 
polariscope, and he attributed it to loss by volatilisation while 
evaporating the ether. The author now states that when the opera¬ 
tion is carefully conducted the loss from this source is negligible; 
moreover, as Popovici comfared his tobacco extracts with standard 
numbers obtained with pure nicotine solutions, the author suggests 
that the results may he influenced by substances other than nicotine 
present in the tobacco extracts. D. A. L. 

Estiznation of Tannin by Permanganate. By F. Gantter 
(Zeit, aitg. 1889, 577—580)—The method known as the 

“ cubic centimetre method ” gives results which vary much with com¬ 
paratively small alterations in the maimer of conducting it. Seein- 
iugly, the oxidation of both the tannin and the indigo used as indi¬ 
cator is very imperfect in the cold. At the boiling tempeiature the 
oxidation is complete, hut the end of the reaction is masked by the 
formation of a brown precipitate. This can be dissolved by boiling 
with a known quantity of oxalic acid, and the titration can then be 
completed with tlie same ease as one of oxalic acid alone. From ex¬ 
periments with pure tannin, as well as from others with extract of 
oak bai‘k, in which a gravimetric method was used for oompax’ison, it 
is found that 1 milligram of taimin requires 3*988 miUigiains of 
potassium permanganate (or is equivalent to 7'951 milligmms of 
oxalic acid), and that wi^in wide limits the concentration of the 
solution has no influence. The solutions required are—(1) potassium 
permanganate, containing 3*988 grams per litre; (2) oxalic acid, 
7-951 grams per litre. The extract from 10 grams of bark is made 
up to 1 litre; 10 c.c. is mixed with 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric add 
-*iid heated to boiling. Permanganate is then added in quantities of 
until the disappearance of the red colour becomes slow; the 
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mixture is again boiled up, and tlie permanganate is added drop by 
drop, waiting each time until the liquid has become colourless. When 
the brown precipitate no longer disappears on vigorous boiling, 1 c.c. 
more is added, and the boiling is continued for some time. Oxalic 
acid is then added until the liquid is colourless, and the titration is 
finished as usual. For accurate work, a second portion of the extract 
should be titrated in the same manner after removal of the tannin 
by hide, but for technical purposes this is scarcely necessary. 

M. J. S. 

VolTunetric Estinuation of Tannin in Wines. By L. Boos, 
OussON, and Gitjaud (/. Pkarm. [5], 21, 69—63).—10 per cent, 
solution of tartaric acid is made verv slightly alkaline by the addi¬ 
tion of ammonia, and to this is added a neuiral lead aceiate solution 
uniil the precipitate which first forms just ceases to be redissolved ; 
after being filtered, the solution is ready for use. This solution com¬ 
pletely precipitates tannin ftom its solutions; it is standardised by 
means of a solution of pure tannin as follows:—^25 c.c. of a tannin 
solution of 5 grams per litre is placed in a flask with 4 or 5 drops of 
ammonia. The lead aceto-tartrate solution isnin in, a couple of c.c. at 
a time, from a burette. After each addition, a drop of the solution is 
placed on a double filter-paper, the upper one of which retains any 
precipitate that may have been conveyed by the di’op, while a drop 
of sodium sulphide is brought into contact with the liquid in the 
lower paper. A brown stain, due to excess of lead, only appears 
after the tannin is completely precipitated. After a preliminary esti¬ 
mation, the titration is more accurately made by adding a few 
drops at a time of the lead solution when near the end of the pro¬ 
cess. The estimation of tannin in wine is made in precisely the 
same manner. The method is very rapid, and gives very satisi- 
factozy results. J. T. 

Determination of Lupixlin in Hops. By F. Beinitzbu (Bied, 
Centr.^ 18, 859),—A portion of the hops (not weighed) is sifted by 
Haberlandt’s process, and any grains which pass through the sieve 
removed with forceps. The lupulin is then weighed, shaken, and 
washed with chloroform into a dry filter, in which it is then wrapped 
and extracted with chloroform foi* about an hour. When dry, it is 
removed from the filter-paper to the weighing glass previously used, 
and weighed. The amount of lupulin husks is thus determined, and 
that of the lupulin found by subtiacting this amount from the original 
weight. 

A second weighed portion of the hops is then extracted with chloro¬ 
form in a Soxblet’s apparatus, shaken on a sieve, the pieces of leaf 
removed with forceps, and the lupulin brushed through. The sifted 
portion is again sifted to obtain it free from grains. The pure lupulin 
husks are now weighed, and from the numbers, with the help of those 
previously obtained, the original weight of lup^in is calculated. The 
method gives much more concordant results than that originally em¬ 
ployed by Haberlandt, and gives a better insight into the composi¬ 
tion of hops than was previously possible. Examples of analyses are 
given which support this statemeut. 27. H. M. 
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Diastasic Power of Extract of Malt. By B. A. Ortpps (Pharm, J. 
Trans, [3], 20,481).—The author refers to the very disct)rdant results 
of published determinations of the digestive power of malt exti*acts ; 
he describes his slightly modified method of estimation, and declares 
that extract of malt should completely digest its own weight of 
potato starch in from 10 to 15 minutes at 37®. 

Detection of Carbonic Oxide Haemoglobin. By A. Welzfl 
(jChem. Cenfr.^ 188il, ii, 942; from Cenfr. metl, Wiss.^ 27, 732—734). 
—Zinc chloride or very dilute plstinic chloride solutions produce a 
bright-red coloracion with carbonic oxide hflemoerlobin, whilst normal 
blood is coloured browm or veiy dark brown. If the blood is diluted 
writh water, the precipitated hjematin and albumin are coloured. Car¬ 
bonic oxide blood after standing in cold water for two minutes 
becomes raspberry-coloured, oxyhaemoglobin greyish-brown. 25 per 
cent, of car^nic oxide blood was detected by this means. Phospho- 
molybdic acid or 5 per cent, phenol produces a carmine-coloured ]U’C- 
cipitate with carbonic oxide blood, a reddish-brown one with 
oxyhaemoglohin ; 16 per cent, of the former can be detected by this 
reaction. If 15 c.e. of 20 per cent, potassium ferrocyanide solution 
in 2 o.c. of dilute acetic acid is added to 10 c.c. of carbpnic oxide 
blood, an intense, bright-red coloration is produced; normal blood be¬ 
comes dart-brown-coloured with this treatment. If 4 parts of noimal 
blood is diluted with 4 parts of watier and shaken with 3 volumes of a 
1 per cent, tannin solution, it becomes coloured primarily bright-red 
with a yellowish tinsre; at the end of 1 to 2 houra it has become 
brownish, and finally has turned grey at the end of 24 hours; car¬ 
bonic oxide blood treated in the same manner is also coloured bright- 
red at first with a bluish tinge, which colour, however, remains un¬ 
changed. Both of these reactions Wc*re observable with 1 per cent, 
carbonic oxide blood in 1‘0 per cent, liamoglobin, and carbonic oxide 
was detected in air by its means when present to the extent of 
0’<l023 per cent. Phenylhydrasdne produces a bright-red coloration 
with blood containing carbonic oxide, and a dark-red coloration 
changing to* black with normal blood; the blood is diluted to 1 in 40 
for this reaction. If moi’e than 5 drops of the phenylhydrazine solu¬ 
tion is added, a greyish-violet coloration is obteined with oxyhaemo- 
globin, and a rose-red colour with carbonic oxide blood. A rabbit died 
when its blood was thi-ee-fourtbs saturated with carbonic oxide 

J. W. L. 
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Befractive Power of Solutions of Simple Salts. By E. 
Duumer (Compt rend,, 110, 40 —42). — If /i is the refractive power of 
the salt with respect to water, and Pwi its molecular weight, then the 
product /iF?n is molecular refractive power. All salts of the same 
acid and of the same type have the same molecular refractive power. 
For the chlorides M'Cl, pPm = 21*5; for the chlorides 42*8; 

for the sulphates M aSO^, 42*5; for the sulphates M"S 04 , 43*1; for 
the nitrates MNOs, 21*7. 

The molecular refractive powers of salts of different types are 
multiples of the same number— 

KOI. E 3 SO 4 . PfcOl*. Al2(S04)s. 

20*7 43*1 64*3 89*8 130*5 

The molecular refractive power is a function of the valen<^ of the 
metallic constituent of the salt. 

The observed deviations from the mean value of pPm may be 
traced to chemical as much as to physical causes. Seven out of the 
sixty-two salts examined seem to depart from the third law. Twenty 
examples of double salts indicate that their refractive power is the 
sum of the refractive power of their constitaents. 

These results lead to the conception of optical equival&nis, 

0* B. B. 


Befiractive Power of Solutions of Double Salts. By E. 
Doumer (Compt rend,, 110, 189^ — 141; see preceding abstract).— 
The molecular refractive power of double salts is the sum of the 
molecular refractive powers of theu* constituent salts, a result similar 
to that obtained by Berthelot and by Landolt with certain organic 
liquids. 

The refractive power of different double salts is proportional to 
the valency of their respective metallic constituents. It follows that 
the refractive powers of any salts, double or simple, are proportional 
to the valencies of their metallic radicles. These facts make it 
possible to determine the refractive power of a simple salt which is 
difScnlt to pi'epare and purify alone, but which forms readily ciystal- 
lisable double salts. 

Obseiwations of the refractive power also throw light on the con¬ 
stitution of double salts. For example, if potassium ferrot^anide is 
a compound of K 4 with the radicle PeOeFe, the sum of the valencies 
of the metal is 4, but if it is a double cyanide 4K0N,Fe(0N)*, the 
mm of the valencies of the metals is 6 . As a matter of fact, the 
refractive power of the ferrocyanide is 21*5 x 6, and hence it would 
follow that it is really a double salt. 0. H. B. 

VOL. Lvni. 2 g 
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Absorption of Ultra-Violet Rays by Derivatives of the 
Paraffins. By J. L. Soret and A. A. Eilliet (Compf. rend,, 110, 
137—139).—^It is very difficult to obtain compounds sufficiently pure 
for observations of this kind. The alcohols show great transparency 
to the ultra-violet rays, and apparent exceptions are probably due to 
impurities. The rectification and prolonged desiccation of the 
alcohols often leads to slight oxidation, which srreatly impairs their 
ti*anspareney. Hartley and Huntington concluded that in the series 
of alcoholb the absorption of the ultra-violet increases as the com¬ 
plexity of the molecule increases. The authors found, however, that 
if the process of drying had been rapidly carried out, ethyl alcohol is 
not appreciably less transparent than methyl alcohol. 

Ketones are very opaque to the ultra-violet rays, but the differences 
between different individuals were not greater than might be attribu ted 
to small quantities of impurities. 

Haloid-derivatives containing the same electro-negative radicle do 
not differ appreciably in their absorptive power, or, in other words, 
the substitution of one alkyl radicle for another has little effect on 
their tzansparency. This is especially well marked in the case of the 
iodo-derivatives. The haloid salts of sodium and potassium are 
decidedly less opaque than corresponding alkyl-compounds, and, 
hence, the substitution of an alkyl radicle for an alkali metal reduces 
the transparency. There ai*e other differences between the spectra of 
the two classes of compounds which indicate that their molecular 
grouping is not similar. Haloid-derivatives containing different 
electro-negative radicles have very different degrees of transparency, 
iodo-derivatives absorbing most, and bromo-derivatives less, whilst 
chloro-derivatives are veiy transparent. 

Pure ether is almost as transparent to ultra-violet rays as pui*e 
water. 

No new conclusions were drawn from an examination of many 
acids of the acetic series and their sodium and alkyl salts. The 
diffi(5nlties in the way of obtaining these compounds sufficiently pure 
are extremely great. Vapours of liquids which are volatile and 
have sufficient absorptive power, also exert an absorptive action on 
the ultra-violet rays. 

The action on the ultra-violet rays constitutes a very delicate test 
of the purity of an organic compound. 0. H. B. 

Spectroscopic Evidence of Traces of a New Element, 
belonging to the Eleventh Series in Mendel^effis Table, and 
occurring in TeUnrium and Antimony, and also in Copper. 
By A. Cruwald (Monatsh., 10, 829—861).—The author finds a 
coincidence between certain of the lines in the ultra-violet spectra of 
telluriam, antimony, and copper, and argues that this points to the 
occurrence of a common impurity in the three elements. He is of 
opinion that this impurity was originally present in the tellurium, 
and that from this a portion of it is transferred to the antimony and 
copper in the xeduotion of these metals from their ores. Many of 
the above coincident lines are transformed on multiplication by 
into Imes of the primary element h in the water spectrum, and 
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this, in accoi^tamt^e with the principle formerly laid down by the author 
(Abstr., 1889,455), indicates that the above impurity largely consists 
of an element occuiTing in the eleventh hoiizontal line in MendeleeS’s 
table. The character of the spectrum shows that it cannot be one of 
the known elements in this series, and the author believes that it is 
an unknown element in the tellurium group, with an approximate 
atomic weight of 212, and probably identical with Biauner’s 
ansti'iacum. It is, therefore, an element which in general properties 
closely resembles telluidum and also antimony, and is, hence, difficult 
to separate from these. In copper, it probably behaves as an electro¬ 
negative element, on the assumption that pure copper is an alkali 
metal of low melting point, and is ordinarily found combined with 
this difficultly fusible non-metallic constituent. 

The author states that Brauner, according to a verbal communica¬ 
tion, has quite independently arrived at conclusions similar to the 
above. H. 

New Fluorescences. By L. db Boisbaudran (Oompt rend., 110, 
24—28 and 67—71).—The author has examined the fluorescences 
obtained with the oxides of samarium, Zct, and Z/J as active sub¬ 
stances, and silica^ zirconia, stannic oxide, and tantalic oxide as solid 
solvents. 

Samarium oxide in silica gives a moderately intense rose-red fluor¬ 
escence with a spectrum of one very broad red baud. If the passage 
of the discharge is continaed, the rose-red fluoi-escence becomes 
feeble, and is partially replaced by the blue fluorescence of pure 
silica. The same mixture, previously more stixmgly heated, gives a 
flue orange fluorescence, showing three broad nebulous bands, each 
containing a very distinct although slightly nebulous line. 

Samarium oxide in zirconia gives at fli*st a beautiful orange fluor¬ 
escence with several well-defined lines, but their brilliancy and dis¬ 
tinctness rapidly diminish as tbe passage of the discharge continues. 

Tax in silica gives a brilliant yellow fluorescence characterised by a 
strong dissymmetiT.cal band. The fluoi*escence of Z/? was faintly 
visible, and as the discharge continues, the bands of Z« fade con¬ 
siderably but those of Zj3 lemain unaltered. 

Zjs (1 per cent.) in z.irconia gives a ydllow fluorescence which at 
first is somewhat brilliant, but rapidly becomes feeble as the dis¬ 
charge continues. The spectrum contains a yellow and a blue band, 
each with a nebulous line, and is very diffierent from that of Za in 
silica. 

Z)S (0'42 per cent.) in silica gives a ffuorescence which at first is 
brilliant and almost white, but quickly becomes green, because the 
yellow band of Za, present as impurity, fades rapidly, whilst tbe 
green band of ZjS retains its intensity. It follows that the fluor¬ 
escence is a more sensitive test for Za than for Z^S, a result which is 
also obtained in other media. 

ZjS (2 per cent.) in zii*conia gives only a yellow fluorescence 
showing nothing but a feeble spectrum due to the presence of traces of 
Zx 

Samarium oxide in stannic oxide, previously heated at the melting 

2 <7 2 
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point of silver, shows only a feeble orange flnoresc ence, but if more 
sti*ongly calcined, it gives at fii*st an orange-yellow to pale-jellow 
fluorescence, according to the perfection of the vacuum. This, how¬ 
ever, very rapidly becomoa faint as the passage of the discharge 
cuntinues; and the same stannic oxide alone gives a yellow fluor¬ 
escence which is very similar to that obtained in presence of samaria 
and is probably dne to some imparity. 

Samaria in tantalic oxide gi\es a dull orange fluorescence which 
becomes feebler as the dischai^e continues, although less rapidly than 
when zirconia or stannic oxide is the solvent. Its spectrum consists 
of two somewhat feeble, broad and nebulous bands, similar in posi¬ 
tion to those given by samaria in alumina, but different in character. 

Z» (1 per cent.) in stannic oxide gives no noteworthy fluorescence. 

Zfls (1 per cent.) in tantalic oxide, after strong calcination, gives a 
veiy feeble gi'eenish-yellow fluorescence which rapidly becomes 
fainter as the discharge continues. It shows Mntly the bands due 
to Z/3. 

Z^ (3 per cent.) in stannic oxide also gives practically no fluor¬ 
escence. 

Zp (3 per cent.) in tantalic oxide gives a beautiful but not very 
brilliant, slightly yellowish-green fluorescence which is less affected 
by tbe continuation of the discharge than the corresponding fluor¬ 
escence of Za. Tlie bands of Z« were also faintly visible. 

These results afford further evidence of the fact that the fluor¬ 
escence of on© and the same active substance may vary considerably 
in different solvents. The alteratic ns in the hands, &c., may be due 
to combination taking place between the sohds. There is a general 
similarity between tbe spectra of the same substance in vaiious 
media, but when it is a question of identity or otherwise between two 
substances, it is essential that the conditions should he identical- 
The lapid extinction of the fluorescence observed in some cases when 
the discharge is continued depends on both the nature of the active 
substance and the nature of the solvent. In silica or tantalic oxide, 
the fluorescence of Za ffides rapidly, hut that of does not alter. 
The fluorescences of samaanum oxide and Za in zirconia fade more 
rapidly and completely than in silica. As a rule, the fading depends 
more on the solvent than on the active substance, hut each con¬ 
stituent of the mixture tends to confer on it its own special pro¬ 
perties. 

Samana in alninina and silica respectively affords a good example 
of the influence of calcination on the fluorescence. Samana in 
alumina moderately calcined gives a spectrum of three diffuse bands, 
the central orange one having a relatively distinct line; but the same 
mixtm e, after being more strongly heated, gives a second spectrum 
of _ a totally different typ, consisting of three groups of much more 
brilliant and distinct lines, their mean wave-lengths being higher 
than those of the h^ds of the first type. Samaria in silica, how¬ 
ever, when treated similarly, gives oniy a spectrum of tbe firet t;^pe, 
the thiee bands being much more luminous than in the ease of 
alumina, and each haviug a strong line. Of course the position of 
the bauds is not the same with the two oxides. (h H. B. 
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Conditions of Eqnilibrittm between Electrolsrtes. By S. 
Abkhenics physikal. Chtm.^ 5, 1—22),—The author first coii- 
pidtrs the equilibrium between an acid and one of its salts. If 
represents the fractional amount of dissociated acid, and d that of the 
salt, and V the volume in liti*es containing a gram»molecnle of the 
acid, and n molecules of the salt, then (iid 4- x)x = KV(1 — ar), K 
bein^ the dissociation constant which is detei mined from the con¬ 
ductivity of the acid. This formula is found to hold in the case of 
acetic and formic acids and their sodium salts. For feeble acids x is 
small, and in comparison with nd or \ becomes negligible, so that 
since d is practically independent of the dilution, the degree of disso¬ 
ciation, that is, the strength of a feeble acid when a salt is present in 
the same solvent, becomes pitiportional to the amount of the salt. 

Equilibrium between a feeble acid, such as acetic acid, and a salt 
such as sodium chloride is a case of equilibrium between four sub¬ 
stances, the above two and the sodium acetate and hydrochloric acid 
that are formed. If the fxactioual dissociation of these substances 
in the order named be expressed by and 1 mol. of acetic 

acid on being brought into contact with n mols. of NaCl gives rise to 
X mols. of HCl and sodium acetate, then— 

= di(l — x)di(u — »), 

This expression is also fonnd to agree with the experimental results. 

Prom this last expression it is possible to deduce a vjilue for the 
so-called **avidity” measured by Thomsen and Ootwald, and the 
author finds that for monobasic acids the avidities fox* any given 
dilution are approximately proportional to the degrees of dissociation 
of the acids at this dilution. Ostwald’s results are shown to be in 
agreement with this conclusion. 

It is found fix>m the above that the Gruldberg-Waage theory is only 
applicable to equilibrium between four electrolytes when two out of 
the foxxr are strongly dissociated. The conclusion di*awn from this 
theory, that the avidities of acids are px’oportional to the square x’oots 
of their affinity coefficients, is incorrect. 

The decomposition of certain salts by water, which was observed 
by Walker to follow the ordinaxy laws of mass action, is shown by 
th-Q author to take place in accordance with the equation last stated. 
In this case it is necessaxy to assume that the water is an electrolyte 
and partially dissociated. H, G. 

Electrolytic Crystallisation and Dimorphism of Lead. By 
O. Lehmann {Zeit Krtjd. A/w., 17, 274—^279).—The author has 
foimerly shown that the electi-olytio formation of crystals may be 
compared with ordinaxy ciystallisation on the assumption that the 
metal which sepai*ates out at fii*st remains dissolved in the electrolyte, 
and that, when the latter becomes satoated, it on stalli&es out in the 
ordinary manner. Ostwald has shown that the fi*ee metal may be 
capable of existing in the electrolyte (Abstr., 1888, 1142), and the 
above view is also supported by the'‘observation of the author (this 
vol, p. 817) that during electrolysis, the metal which separates out is 
depwsitod more readily on an eleota?ode of the like metal than on that 
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of anotber. He now finds that wben tbe stren^ii of the current is 
increased until the metal no longer forms a uniform deposit on ihe 
sui‘face of the electrode, the crystals that are deposited an*ange them¬ 
selves into a skeleton-like structure, and that further increase in the 
current strength will only alter the mass of the structure, but not its 
form. Lead forms an apparent exception to this rale, for with a 
^\eak current it separates out in leafy crystals which appear to belong 
to the monosymmetric system, and are similar to those forming the 
ordinary lead tree; whilst with a strong cnn*ent the crystals obtained 
are those of the regular system and nnder favourable circumstances, 
well formed octohedra. 

To explain this dimorphism, the anthor assumes that the rate at 
which the lead-atoms separate out being far less in the first than in 
the second case, different molecules are formed in the solution, and 
that since^ as above stated, the metal separates out from the solution 
in crystalline form, the one set of molecules will form ciystals which 
are distinct from those of the other. H. C. 

Sodium Phosphite and Pyrophosphite. By L. Amat 
reud,^ 110, 191—194 ).—Bisodium phosphite^ HP03B’a2 + SH20, is 
neutral to phenolphthalem, and melts at 58°; heat of dissolution 
at 13*5 = — 4*6 Cals. The anhydrous salt is obtained by drying the 
pi*eceding salt in a vacuum, and finally at 150°: heat ot dissolution 
at 13*5° = +9-15 Cals. 

Moaosodium phosphite^ 2HP0aH[Na -f- 5H2O; heat of dissolution at 
15° = — 5*8 X 2. Heat of dissolution of the anhydnous salt = + 
0*75 Cal. at 13°, but increases distinctly with the temperature. Oom- 
biuiug these numbers with the heat of solution and neuti’alisation of 
phosphorous acid, and the heat of dissolution of sodium hydroxide, 
we have— 

PO4H3 solid + NaOH solid = HPOaHHa 
solid 4- H«0 solid... develops 4-25-2 Oals. 

POjH, solid 4- 2HaOH solid = HPO,Ha2 
solid 4- 2H2Osolid.... „ 4-41*6 „ 

Sodium pyrophosphite; heat of dissolution at 13° = 4- 0-8. If the 
pyrophospiute were at once transformed into phosphite in contact 
with water, it would be very considerably higher, and hence a solu¬ 
tion of the pyrophosphite is not identical with a solution of the acid 
phosphite, a fact wliich is also proved by its behaviour with phenol- 
phthalein, methyl orange, and silver nitrate. 

The pyrophosphite is converted into phosphite or phosphorons 
acid by treatment with sodium hydroxide or sulphuric acid respect¬ 
ively. The change H.PsOgNaa solid 4- H3O liquid = 2HP03H]Sra 
solid develops 4- 2’54 x 2 Cals., according to the result with soda; 
whilst the results with sulphniio acid give H2P306Na2 solid 4- HjjO 
solid = 2HPOjHHa solid develops 4- 6*23 Cals. 

Prom the heat of dissolution of the monosodium lihosphites, 
2HP03Hira solid 4- 6H2O solid = 2HP03H]^a,5H20 develops 4-19*30 
Gals., or 3*86 Cals, per molecule of water. It follows, therefore, that 
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the combmation of a molecale of water with sodium pyrophosphite 
liberates more heat than the combination of a molecule of water of 
crystallisation with the phosphite. 0. H. B. 

Heat of Formation of Platinio Cliloride. By L. Pigeon 
(Gompt rend,, 110, ?7—80).—^In order to avoid the presence of 
nitrogen oxides and the difficulties of removing them, platinic chlo¬ 
ride was pi*epared by passing chlorine into ammonium platinochloride 
suspended in water heated at 110°. The solution was evaporated by 
a gentle heat and finally in a vacuum, when orange-red, deliquescent 
prisms of hydrogen platinochloride, HaPtClg -f 6 H 3 O, were obtT.iued. 
tf this salt IS heated at 360°, it loses water and hydrogen chloride, 
but first melts and then intumesces. If, however, it is allowed to 
remain over potash at the ordinary temperature, it loses 4 mols. HgO, 
and the dehydrated salt when heated in chlorine at 360^ does not 
melt, but gives off water and hydrogen chloiide and yields the tetra¬ 
chloride as a brown powder. When the latter is heated only to dull 
redness, it decomposes, and the upper part of the crucible, &c., is 
studded with small, distinct crystals of platinum, a result similar to 
that obtained by Moissan with platinum fluoride. 

Anhydrous platinum chloride dissolves in dilate hydrochloric acid 
with development of heat— 

PtOli solid -h 2H01 diss. = HaPtOh diss. develops + 24*8 Cals. 

A further quantity of hydrochloric acid produces no thermal disturb¬ 
ance. Combining this result with Thomsen’s value for the heat of 
formation of dissolved hydrogen platinochloride from solid platinum, 
gaseous chlorine, and dissolved hydrochloric acid (84*6 Cals.), the fol¬ 
lowing results are obtained:— 

Pt solid + CU gas = PtCl* solid. develops -1-59*8 Cals. 

PtCh solid -h 2KC1 solid = KiPtClg. „ +29*7 „ 

PtCli solid + 2NaCl solid = NaaPtClg*... „ +13*9 „ 

The heat of dissolution of hydrogen platinochloride, HgPtClo -H 6 HaO, 
IS -f-4'34 Cals. 0. H. B. 

Influeixce of Ceitaiu Groups on the Thermochemioal Value 
of the Hydroxyl, and Carboxyl-groups in the Aromatic Series, 
By P. Alby^^eff and E. Wej^nek (Bull. Soc. Ohim. [3], 2, 717—728). 
—The introduction of the NO 2 group into a phenol augments the heat 
of neati*alisation by alkaline hydroxides, the increase being greatest 
for tbe orthonitro- and least for the melanitro-derivative, whilst the 
introduction of nitrogen into a phenol, as in the case of the azophenols, 
determines a diminution which is greatest for the para-derivative. 

The substitution of ITOi for H in the benzoic acid molecule causes 
an increase in the heat of neutralisation for the ortho- and the para- 
derivative, whilst the heat evolved by tbe meta-compound is dimi¬ 
nished, and in tbe azobenzoic acids the nitrogen appears to exercise a 
diminishing effect, which is greatest for the pararderivative. 

With the amidobenzoic acids, the infiaence of tbe NH 2 group is to 
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dizaiiiisli the heat of nentralisation in the descending order, ortho, 
pai'a, meta. 

The substitution of an alkyl radicle for hydrogen also diminishes 
the heat of neutralisation, but a subsequent introduction into the mole¬ 
cule of S’Os causes an increment, and in the eases of azocumic and hy- 
drazocumic acids the introduction of nitrogen and of the NH-group 
again raises the heat of neutralisation. 

Nnmerons experimental data are given which bear out the above 
conclusions. T. G. 

New Form of Mixing Calorimeter. By S. TJ. Pickering 
{Phii, Mag. [5], 29, 247).—The apparatus consists of an oblong plati¬ 
num vessel, divided into two compartments of 400 c.c. capacity by 
means of folding doors, which are pressed a^inst a framework by 
two pairs of bow-shaped iridio-platinum springs; a strip of india- 
rubber round the edges of the doors prevents leakage. A stirrer 
worked by an electromotor and a delicate thermometer are placed in 
each compartment, and as soon as the temperature in each is iden¬ 
tical, two ebonite knobs are pressed together, whereby the lower 
springs are lowered below the doors, and the upper ones are rais^ 
above them, the doors then Hy open, tfbd allow the Hquids to mix. 
The advantages consist in starting with the liquids at the same tem¬ 
perature, thus eliminating errors due to a comparison of two ther¬ 
mometers, and obviating the necessity of knowing the heat capacity 
of the two liquids. The two thermometers are used simply to double 
the value of the observatiou; the mean difference between the lise 
registered by them in a number of determinations was found to be 
only 0*0008®, representing 0*6 cal. S. U. P. 

Gradual Alteration in Glass produced by Altering its Tem¬ 
perature a Pew Degrees. By S. IT. Pickbeing (VIM. Mag. [5], 29, 
289).—Observations are quoted to show that a specific gravity bottle, 
the capacity of which had remained unaltered for six months while 
kept at 18®, experienced a sub-permanent contraction on being cooled 
to 8®. The contraction continued during sevei-al days, and, although 
it was not affected by a temporary heating even to 38®, it appeared 
that prolo^ed heating at this and lower temperatures restored the 
bottle to its original capacity. The maximum contraction obseived 
amounted to 0"0001 of its total volume, a quantity which would be 
equivalent to in a mercurial thermometer. S. IT. P. 

Determiuatloii of Vapour-dezisities of Substances below 
their Boiling Points. By B». Demuth and V. Mbyee 23, 

311—316).—^The vapour-density of a substance can be determined at 
a temperature considerably below its boiling point by the ordinary 
displacement method of V. Meyer, provided that the vaporising bulb 
is filled with hydrogen, and that some means are adopted for ensuring 
the rapid distribution of the substance over the bottom of the vapori¬ 
sing bulb. 

Tne determinations are most easily carried out when the substance 
is solid at the ordinary temperature; in such cases it is not weighed 
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out in any vessel, but is simply cast into a small rod and, after wei fibb¬ 
ing, dropped into the apparatus, T^here it melts and is quickly dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of tlie bulb. In the case of liquids the 
authors recommend the use of small vessels made of Wood’s fusible 
metal, which melts quickly when introduced into the vaporising 
bulb, and thus ensures rapid distribution. These bulbs can be made 
so thin that there is no danger of breaking the apparatus. Mercury 
or small platinum spirals can be employed to break the fall when 
necessarr, but sand, asb^tos, &c., must not be used. If the liquid 
acts on Wood’s metal, or if the temperature at which the experiment 
is to be carried out is below the melting point of the alloy, shoidi, 
wide, cylindrical stoppered glass tubes can be used; as soon as the 
tube has been introduced into the apparatus, the liquid is made to 
flow out by tapping the stem of the vaporising bulb. 

The capacity of the vaporising bulb should he about 100 c.c., and 
its diameter 30 mm.; it should be rather flat at the bottom, and the 
upright tube should not be more than 4 to 5 mm. wide. The quan¬ 
tity of substance taken should be such that its vapour occupies 
about 9—11 c.o. 

Experiments with xylene (b. p. 140®) at 100®, nitrobenzene 
(b. p. 206°) at 176®, naphthalene (b p. 218®) at 183°, paranitrotoluene 
(b. p. 238®) at 206®, and ether (b. p. 35°) at 17° showed that the re¬ 
sults are as accurate as those obtained in the ordinary way with the 
apparatus filled with air. E. S. K. 

Viscosity of Liquids. By J. Wagner {Zeit physikal, Chern,, B, 
31—52).—The viscosity of dilute solutions of a number of salts was 
examined by the method employed by Airhenius (Abstr., 1888, 336), 
and the results obtained by the latter, more especi^ly the correctness 
of the exponential formula used by him to express the relative vis¬ 
cosities of solutions, were fully verified. The formula gives in all 
cases approximate expression to the observed values, but generally is 
ijjot quite uithin the limit of experimental etTor. 

The author also finds that the viscosity of dilute solutions is 
an additive function of the metallic and nou-metallic radicles of the 
dissolved salt. This pT’oporty, which depends on the existence of dis¬ 
sociated molecules in the solutions, is not as marked in the case of the 
viscosity as with some other of the properties of dilute solutions, but 
this is explained by the fact that those molecules which remain nn- 
dissociated exeiTise their full influence on the viscosity, whereas the 
influence which they have iu many other cases is only small. The 
dissociated ions have seemingly in some cases greater, and in other 
cases less viscosity than the original salt. 

The viscosities of the different metals are compared one with 
another. Those of allied metals are found to be of the same order, 
but in these cases the viscosity decreases as the atomic weight in¬ 
creases. H. G. 

Nature of Osmotic Pressure. By L. Meyer (Zeit phjsikal 
Ohem,^ B, 23—27).—The author objects to the term “osmotic pres- 
siu*e ’’ as used by Van’t Hoff (Abstr., 1888, 778). To regard this 
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pressure as caused by the substance which does not pass through 
the raerabrane is incori'ect, as it is simply due to a larger passage 
of liquid in one direction than in the other. It also cannot bo 
said to be due to dissolved substance or the solvent alone, since by 
altering the nature of the membi'ane the solvent and dissolved sub¬ 
stance may be made to change places, one membrane being only per¬ 
meable by the first, and another only permeable by the second. 

£[. G. 

Exceptions to the Gaseous Laws in Solutions. By A. A. 
Xoifn (Zeit. physikaL Gheni., 5, 53—67).—The gaseous laws applied 
to dilate solutions by Van’t Hofi are found to be subject to numerous 
exceptions, which it may he assumed are caused by a diminution of 
the free path of the moving molecules, oudiig to the space being 
partly occupied by the molecules of the solvent and of the dis¬ 
solved substance, and also perhaps due to an attraction existing 
between the dissolved substance and the solvent. On these assump¬ 
tions, the author finds that Boyle's law in solution must be altered to 
p(i> — d) = K, p being the osmotic pressure, v the volume in litres 
of the solution containing a gram-molecule of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance, and d and K being constants. This expression is found to be 
in very close agreement with the results obtained by Beckmann for 
the reduction of the freezing point in various solutions (Abstr., 1889, 
11), this latter being proportional to the osmotic pressure, and 
therefore g‘ving the value of j». 

The reasoning bv means of which the above formula is deduced 

gives d = (1 — ai)^=-, in which Oi is a constant, B the volume 

of the gram-molecule, and b the volume of the molecules in a gram- 
molecule of the dissolved substance, and c the volume of the mole¬ 
cules in a litre of the solvent. The author shows that the values of 
d in various cases are in general agreement with the above expres¬ 
sion, which theoretically should obtain for this constant. 

Although in these deductions account is taken of a specific attrac¬ 
tion between the dissolved substance and the solvent, the same result 
is obtained if this be neglected, so that seemingly it does not exist. 

H. 0. 


Solubility^of Saline Mixtures. By A. Etard (Bull, 8oc, CUm, 
[3], 2, 729—784).—^When a small quantity of water acts on excess 
of sodium and potassium chlorides, the curve expressing the amount 
of mixed salts contained by the resulting solutions is rectilinear, and 
from its angular coefficient, the author finds that the temperature at 
whi(jh water would disappear from the solution is 738®, which is the 
melting point of potassium chloride (Carnelley); and the respective 
weights of potassium chloride and of sodium chloride which would be 
present at this temperature are calculated to be 16*7 per cent, of 
sodium chloride and 88’3 of potassium chloride. These weights 
contain sensibly equal amounts of metalloid and of metals, thus:— 


XaCl.... 16*7 = lla..,. 6*58 + Cl.... 10*1 

KOI .... 8:3*3 = K . 43*6 + Cl.... 39*6 


100*0 


60*18 
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Moreover, these numbers are such as correspond with the 
association of the same number of chlorine and of potassium + 
sodium atoms— 

/ 39 : 6 +^\oi _ ^ ^ _ 1.408. 

35*0 J o*/ 

The curves representing the chlorine and potassium + sodium 
present in the mixed salts dissolved, are also right lines which meet 
at 738®. These results may have some relation to the hypothesis of 
Arrhenius. T. Gr. NT. 


Substitution of Salts in Mixed Solutions. By A. JStard 
{GompL Tend,^ 110, 186—188).—The solubility of potassium iodide 
between -- 22 '' and 0 ° is represented by a line sharply inclined to the 
axis of temperature; from 0® to 108°, by another right line (0'1257f) ; 
and from 108® to 220®, by another right line (0'0603i). Oalculation of 
the limiting temperature by extrapolation gives 637®, practically 
identical with the melting point of the iodide, 639°. 

As a general rule with all salts, the higher the temperature the less 
is the inclination of the right line repi'eseuting the solubility to the 
axis of temperature, and the irregularities in solubility are observed 
below 130°, a temperature above which hydrates rarely exist. 

If a small quantity of water is brought into contact with a mixture 
of potassium iodide and bromide, the total quantity of salt dissolved 
is the same as if the iodide alone were present, and the limiting tern- 
pei’ature is the melting point of the iodide. The bromide obeys the 
law of solubility of the iodide, and at the limit of solubility the ratio 
of bromide to iodide in the solution would be 33*6 : 66 4. 

Potassium chloride mixed with the iodide behaves in a precisely 
similar manner, and at the limit of solubility the ratio of chloride to 
iodide would he 20 : 80. 

Potassium bi*omide and chloride behave similarly, the ratio at the 
limit of solubility being KCl« KBr.: : 25 : 75. 

The phenomena might be explained by supposing that mutual sub¬ 
stitution took place, but the ratios of the constituents of the dissolved 
mixtures have no direct relation to their molecular weights. 

0. H. B. 


Molecular Constitution of Compounds at their Critical 
Point. By P. A- Gute {Compt. reyid., 110, 141—144).—Prom the 
definitions, the value of h in the equation of Van der Waals should 
be proportional to the molecular refractive power of the substance, 

N'—l 

which the author calculates from the expression K = 7 ^,- 

^ (N® + 2)d 


Now, the critical coefdcienfe x» the ratio of the absolute critical 
temperature to the critical pressure, is also proportional to the value 
of Z», and therefore to the molecular refractive power. Hence, if / be 
a constant for all substances, we have— 


(i.) 


MR 

■x 


*/. 
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The author has calculated the molecular refi’active power of all ‘sub¬ 
stances for which the other data required were known. The value of 
/ varies between 1*6 and the mean being 1*8. The variations 
from, the mean amount to about 10 per cent., which is also the 
possible error in the magnitude of %• This holds good through a 
wide ransrc of critical temperatures, and for very different substances. 
It is important to note that if the refractive power is calculated to 
the molecular weight, the value of f is 1*8, but if it is calculated to 
the equivalent, the valne of f is sometimes 1*8 and sometimes 0*9. 

The relation may also he written in the form— 

(2.)M=/|^ 

and, hence, the molecular weicfht of a substance at its critical 
point can be calculated if the critical coefficient and the refractive 
power are known. The resnlts obtained show that the molecular 
weights of liquids at their critical points agree with those calculated 
according to Avogadro’s law. 

It is evident that the relation (1.) can only hold good if the molecn- 
lar refractive power and the critical coefficient of a substance are 
characterised by the same variations, and it follows that the know- 
ledflfe of the critical coefficient of a substance only is sufficient for 
the determination of its molecular weight at the critical point. The 
molecular refractive power cau he calculated from the coefiBcients of 
refraction of the constituent atoms, and if these coefficients ai*e 
divided by 1*8, a new series of numbers is obtained, which the author 
terms crlficid atomic coefficients, and from these the critical coefficient 
of a substance can be calculated. The values obtained in this way 
agree with the ezperimeutal numbers, within the limits of experi¬ 
mental errors. 

It is always possible, therefore, to caJoulate a value for the critical 
coefficient with such an approximation to accuracy that on compaiuson 
with tlie experimental number a choice can be made from several 
possible formula of that one which most accurately represents the 
molecular weight of the substance at its critical poink G. H. B. 

Equilibrium iu Homogeneous Solutions when unequally 
heated. By P. van Bbrchem (JJompt, rend,, 110, 82—84).—^Hydro¬ 
chloric acid and ammonia solutions respectively were enclosed in 
sealed tubes, the upper parts of which wrere heated. The contents of 
the hot and cold parts of the tube were analysed, and it was found 
that there is a decided concentration of the gases in the cold part of 
the solution. This result is not due to distillation, for if the hot and 
cold portions of the liquid are separated by air, the difference in 
composition becomes very much greater. C. H. B. 

Eesidual AflBboity of Inorganic Salts. By B. Lachowicz 
{Uonarsh., 10, 884—906; compare Abstr., 1888, 1281,1889, 569).— 
Most organic bases give precipitates of definite composition when 
shaken with solutions of salts of the heavy metals; in the table given 
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below, tbe sign 4- denotes tliat snob a precipitate is formed between 
the corresponding ba«»e and salt. 
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It appears tbst all tbe salts of tbe heavy metals with strong acids 
form compoands with organic bases, and that these are analogous to 
compounds formed from the combination of acids with bases. The 
various salts of the same acid have different affinities for organic 
bases, and the affinity varies inversely as the basicity of the metal, 
and inversely as the heat of formation of the salts formed from the 
acid and the metals. Gr. T. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Preparation of Chlorine Gas for Laboratory Purposes. By 
P. Klason 23, 330—337).—From manganese peroxide and 

hydrochloric acid.—^According to the author’s experiments, the 
different varieties of pyrolusite yield from —B6 per cent, of 
the theoretical quantity of chlorine. For each kilo, of peroxide, 
about 4 litres of 36 per cent, hydrochloric acid are necessary, the 
greatest possible yield of chlorine being 174 grains per litre; as a 
general rule, however, only 126—140 grams are obtained. For the 
preparation of the gas in considerable quantities, the author recom¬ 
mends the nse of an earthenware apparatus, the principle of which is 
similar to Kipp’s. The central chamber is filled with 3 kilos, of 
pyrolusite in small pieces, 2 litres of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
added, and the whole heated on the water-bath. (In order to allow 
space between the apparatus and the bottom of the water-bath, the 
farmer is constiuctcd with small feet.) The stream of chlorine con 
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be regulated exactly, and when tbe eras ceases to come off, the spent 
acid is removed, and 2 litres of fresh acid introduced. The 
quantity of pyrolnsite originally taken is sufficient to use up 12 litres 
of acid. In order to prevent chlorine entering the room when the 
current of the gas is stopped, the upper chamber is connected with a 
funiiel containing soda crystals. 

II. From sodium chloride, pyrolnsite, and sulphuric acid.—-It is 
usually supposed that in this leaction the whole of the chlorine is 
evolved in the free state; detailed experiments have, however, shown 
that this is not the case, but that the reaction which takes place is as 
follows:— 

4Na01 + MnO. + = 2 XaHS 04 + + MnCh 

+ 2H3O + CI3. 

The necessary proportions are, therefore, 5 parts of pyrolnsite, 
11 pai'ts salt, and 14 parts of snlphnrie acid diluted with an equal 
volnme of water. 

III. ITrom pyrolnsite, hydrochloric and sulphuric acids.—^The 
instructions usually given for the preparation of chlorine by this 
method are to take 1 part of pyrolnsite, 2 of hydrochloric acid of 
sp. gr. 1-14, and 1 part of sulphuric acid mixed with an equal bulk of 
water, the reaction being sirpposed to take place according to the 
equation— 

MnOa + 2H01 + H 3 SO 4 = MnSOi + SH^O + Ot 

As In tbe foregoing case, this equation is quite incorrect, only 65 per 
cent, of the chlorine being obtained in the free state. 

IV. From bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid.—^In this method 
it is nnnecessaiy to mix the bleaching powder with gypsum (Winkler, 
Abstr., 1887.442), or to compress it into cakes (Thiele, this vol., p. 6), 
h being quite sufficient to put it into the central biilb of a Kipp’s 
apparatus, and bore a hole through the cake with a glass rod. 

When a small quantity only of chlorine is required, and absolute 
purity of the gas is not necessary, this method maybe with advantage 
employed, but in the preparation of large quantities, it is much more 
advantageous to obtain it by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
pyrolnsite, in the earthenware apparatus describe above. 

H. Or, C. 

Iodine in Solution* By H. Gaftiee and G. Chaept (Oom^t 
Tendon 110,189—191).—^Iodine solutions are generally classed as violet 
or brown, but every intermediate tint can be obtained by using 
different solvents. The following results were obtained with 15 dif¬ 
ferent solventb: violet^ carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, chloro¬ 
form; red, benzene, ethylene dichloride, ethjlene dibromide; r/’d- 
hrown^ toluene, ethyl bromide, paraxylene, ethyl iodide; Irown, 
acetophenone, acetic acid, ether, alcohol, acetone. Changes in 
colour are accompanied by changes in the position of the absorption 
bands. The spectrum of the violet solutions closely resembles that 
of the vapour, but is displaced towards the blue, 

Cryometrie determinations of the molecular weight combined with 
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Loeb’s results with benzene and carbon bisulphide gave the following 
results:— 

Solrent. 

Ether. 

Acetophenone ... 

Benzene. 

Carbon bisulphide 

Hence, it would seem that in the brown solutions, the molecule of 
iodine contains 4 atoms, but this gradually splits up until it acquires 
in the violet solutions a value approaching that of the iodine in the 
state of gas (compare next Abstr.). A rise of temperature tends to 
make all the solutions violet. G. H. B. 

Molectdar Weights of Dissolved Iodine, Phosphorus, and 
Sulphur. By E. Beckmann (Zetf. phifsihaL Chem., 5, 76—82).—The 
molecular weights of iodine, phosphorus, and sulphur were determined 
from the boiling points of their solutions by the method already 
described (this voL, p. 323). Iodine, both in ether and in carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, gave numbers corresponding with the molecule I 3 , a result 
at varianee with that formerly obtained by Loeb (Trans., 1888, 806). 
Phosphorus dissolved in carbon bisulphide gives a molecular weight 
corresponding with the molecule P4, whilst sulphur in the same 
solvent has a high molecular weight, corresponding approximately 
with the formula Sg. H. 0. 

Formation of Ozone and Nitrogen Acids in Combustion. 
By L. Ilosvat de N. Ilosva (Bull. 80c . CJiim. [3], 2, 734—741).— 
Ozone is absent fiom oxygen obtained by the action on potassium 
permanganate of coucentrated sulphuric acid, the indications afforded 
Isy the usual reagents being due either to traces of chlorine contained 
in the permanganate, or to permanganic anhydride which is carried 
over. 

During the active combustion of coal-gas, nitrites are always 
formed, and vary in amount directly as the temperature of tbo flame. 
When pure aii*, either alone or mixed with oxygen, is bunit in coal- 
gas, much nitrous and nitric acids, together with ammonia, are formed, 
and when air mixed with nitiuc oxide is simikrly bnmt, cyanogen is 
also formed. These results appear to prove that at high tempemtures 
nitrogen has some affinity for hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon. 

The author passed air over different varieties of platinum at 
varying temperatures, and his results prove that under no cii*cnm- 
stances is ozone formed, and that the nitrites produced do not originate 
from a surface condensation, but from a catalysis, which depends on 
the molecular structure of the platinum and on the temperatui*e. 

When air is passed over reduced iron at 190—250°, nitrous acid is 
formed, but is absorbed by the yellowish-brown iron oxide, since no 
nitrite can be detected in the air which passes over, whereas the 
washings of the iron oxide yield evidence of nitrites. Although 


Mol. wt. 
507 
484 
341 
303 


I 4 = 508 
I, = 381 
I 3 = 254 
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reduced iron at 400° is uot oxidised by dry air with incandescence, 
tmces of moisture determine tbis result at once. T. G. N*. 

Ooaiibination of Hydrogen Phosphide with Boron Fluoride 
and Silicon Fluoride. By Besson (Compt rend,, 110, 80 — 82).— 
Hydrogen phosphide and boron fluoride do not unite at the ordinarv 
temperature, but combination besrins at —30°, and at —50° a white 
solid is obtained, which becomes yellow as the temperature rises, 
with evolution of 2 vols. of boron fluoride and 1 vol. of hydrogen 
phosphide, the latter being mixed with some free hydrogen, whilst 
some solid hydrogen phosphide is formed. The white solid has the 
composition PHa, 2 BPa, and is decomposed by water with evolution 
of hydrogen and hydrogen phosphide. 

Hydrogen phosphide and silicon fluoride combine only under 
pressure, and at —22'" under a pressure of 50 atmos. a white, crystal¬ 
line solid is obtained. The best yield is obtained with the proportion 
of gases given, but the solid is also formed when the gases are mixed 
in equal volunses or two Tolumes of silicon finoride and one of hydro¬ 
gen phosphide, but with one volume of the former and two of the 
latter, or three of the former and one of the latter, no solid is obtained 
even at —40°. The solid compound has the composition 2 PH,, 3 SiP 4 . 

0. H. B. 

Different Forms of Graphitic Carbon and their Derivatives. 
By Burtheiot and P. Petit (fiampi, rend,, 110, 101—106 ,106 —109). 
—Graphite formed in various ways was converted into the corre¬ 
sponding graphitic oxide by the method described some time ago 
(Ann. Chinu Phifs, [4], 19, 409), In the various analyses given, the 
ash has been deducted. 

Graphite from Cast Iron, —The graphitic oxide has the composition 
C, 62‘7; H, 1-3; O, 30*0; which agrees with the empirical formula 
C 7 H.O 3 , and for purposes of comparison may be represented by the 
rational formula C 3 hH 80 i 2 * Saturation with baryta-water indicates 
mono-basicity for the empirical formula, and tetra-ba&icity for the 
rational formula. It deflagrates suddeulv if heated to a cer^in tem- 
peiature, but if carefully heated in a sealed tube, it yields pyro- 
graphitic oxide, water, carbonic oxide, and carbonic anhydi*ide, the 
ratio between the two latter being 2 vols. to 3 vols. 

The pyrographitie oxide is black, and has the composition C, 86*55; 
H, 0*70; O, 12-75, and may be represented by the formula C 46 HbO«. 

Amorphous Graphite or Plumbago, —The graphitic oxide has the 
composition C, 56 2; H, I'o; O, 42*1; 0*1; which agrees with 

the formula CwHijOsi, or C 2 aH^ 0 i 2 . When heated in a sealed tube, it 
yields water, carbonic anhN dride, and carbonic oxide, in the ratio of 
three vols. to two, and a pyrographitic oxide, which contains 0 , 83*85; 
BE, 0*72; O, 15-43 per cent., and therefore has the formula C 44 H 60 «. 

Wectiic Graphite, —Caihon converted into graphite in the electric 
arc yields a graphitic oxide of the composition 0, 51*95; H, 1-65; 
O, 46*35; 0*16, which agrees with the formula 028HioOifl, or 

The difference between the three gi-aphitic oxides becomes evident 
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if tlie hydrogen is assumed to he present in the form of water, and 
the amount of carbon is supposed to be the same in all cases. 


Prom cast iron. CseOie + 4 H 2 O 

Prom plumbego. OoeOjo + SHeO or C 44 O 16 4- 4 TI 2 O 


Prom electric jrraphite . Cs6028 4* 5 H 2 O or 

The different degrees of polymerisation of the carbon become recog¬ 
nisable if the results are calculated to the same amount of oxygen^ 
the carbon-atoms being in the ratio of 56 : 44 : 32. 

The gr phitic and pyrographitic oxides were burnt in the calori¬ 
metric bomb in oxygen compressed to 25 atmospheres. 

Graphitic Oxide from Cast Iron. —Molecular heat of combustion at 
constant volume, 2530‘0 Cals.; at constant pressure, 2527'7 Cals., heat 
of formation fi*om its elements, carbon as diamond, 3887 Cals., carbon 
as graphite, 4127 Cals. The pyrographitic oxide: heat of combustion 
at constant volume, 4479*4 Cals.; at constant pressure, 4478 8 grams: 
heat of formation, carbon as diamond, G6*0 Cals., carbon as graphite, 
89*0 Cals. 

These numbers give no exact idea of the phenomena of combustion 
or foi’mation, since at the moment of formation part of the hydmgen 
is fixed in the form of water, with a loss of energy which cannot be 
estimated, but if the maximum possible value of this loss be deducted, 
it will be seen that the heat developed per atom of oxygen which 
enters into combination is only 4-15'3 Cals., a value much lower than 
the heat developed by its conversion into carbonic oxide, or still more 
carbonic anhydride, a fact which explains the ready decomposition 
of the graphitic oxide with liberation of caihonic oxide and anhydride, 
and the retention of part of the energy by the pyrographitic oxide, 
which is thus an endothermic compound, about —3*0 Cals, being 
absorbed per atom of carbon. The conversion of the graphitic oxide 
into pyrographitic oxide liberates 4-162*6 Cals., and if the mean 
specific heat of the product is taken as 0*25, the temperature of decom¬ 
position will be about 600®. 

Graphitic Osskle from Plwnhago. —Molecular heat of combustion at 
constant volume, 2637*7 Cals.; at constant pressure, 2633‘8 Cals. 
Heat of formation from diamond, 4-351*6 Cals., Irom graphite, 
4-365*6 Cals. The pi/rographitic oxide: Heat of combustion at con¬ 
stant volume, 4157*0 Cals.; at constant pre.ssure, 4156*1 Cals. Heat of 
formation from diamond 4-200*1 Cals., from gi-aphite, -f 222*1 Cals. 

Graphitic Oxide from Mectric Graphite. —Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion at constant volume, 2606*05 Cals.; at constant pressure, 
2602*0 Cals. Heat of formation from diamond, 4-383 Cals., from 
graphite, 4-397 Cals. 

The heats of formation of the graphitic oxides are very different, 
and characterise the different species. If these heats of formation 
are calculated to the same weight of carbon, they are represented by 
tbe numbers 13*9, 12*5, and 13*7 respectively- These values are 
almost equal, although the corresponding amounts of oxygen are in 
the ratio of 4 : 5 : 7, and this agreement in the quantity of heat 
developed by very different degrees of oxidation shows clearly the 
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important differences between the various graphitic radicles and the 
oxides to which they give rise. 0. H. B. 

Combmation of Alkali Metals with Ammonia- By H. W. B. 
Roozeboom (Compt rend., 110, 134—137).—A theoretical disonssion 
oH the observations of Joannis (this Tol., p. 209) on the dissociation 
of sodammoninm or potassammonium, which the author regards as 
analogous to the dissociation of a mixture of tetrahydrated calcium 
chloride, CaCh -f 4 H 3 O, and its saturated solution (Bee. Trav. Ohim., 
8,1—146). 0. H. B. 

New Hydrate of Potassium Hydrogen Sulphate. By J. B. 
Sh^DEREXS {Bull. Sue. Ohim. [3], 2, 728).—^When an aqneous solution 
o£ potassium hydrogen sulphate is evaporated at a gentle heat to such 
an extent that on removal of the dame a solid mass is obtained, there 
will appear on the surface of the mass after some time a layer of 
arborescent ciystals, which have the composition HKSO 4 + ; 

these melt at 30®, and deliquesce so soon as the arborescence is com¬ 
pletely developed. The formation is dependent on the degree of con¬ 
centration of the mother liquor, and on the temperature of the 
laboratory. T. G. N. 

Solubility of Calcium Carbonate in Fresh and Sea Water. 
By W. S. Ajtdeesox {Proc. Roy. 80 c. JSdin., 16, 319—324).—^Iceland 
spar is less soluble in sea water than the other forms of carbonate, 
and it is less soluble in sea than in fresh water, the former dissolving 
0 0082 gram per litre, whilst the latter, free from carbonic anhydride, 
takes up 0’261 gram; hut the form in which the calcite is presented, 
whether massive or in powder, has no notable effect on its solu¬ 
bility in sea water, whereas in distilled water the powdered spar is 
soluble to double the amount. When sea water remains over calcite 
for some time, a portion of the dissolved carbonate is precipitated. 
Although this may not occur generally, yet it helps to account for the 
gradual petrifaction of the poicus masses of dead coral reef in com¬ 
paratively shallow waters. Carbonated water dissolves calcite readily; 
the more finely divided it is, the greater the solubility. Of the 
massive form, 0‘0816 gram per liti-e is dissolved in 24 hours, and of 
the powdered, 0*472 gram. A series of experiments were undertaken 
with a view to throw light on the condition in which the carbonate is 
present in sea water, and for this purpose a hard variety of coral 
skeleton {Ocidina coronalia) was finely powdered, and the solution 
allowed to act on portions of it separately for four days. The solu¬ 
bility was found to be greater in distilled than in sea water, the magne¬ 
sium salts, chloride and sulphate, dissolving the largest quantity, and 
calcium sulphate the least; in fret this salt seems to retard solubility. 
Solution of magnesium chloride dissolves, and then throws out the 
carbonate in crystalline form, and this action shows that there is no 
interaction between magnesium chloride and calcium carbonate, as if 
there were, magnesium carbonate would be precipitated; sea water acts 
in a manner similar to magnesium chloride. 0*6 gram per litre being 
dissolved, and a portion being afterwards precipitated. This is not duo 
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to carbonic anhydride, for artificial sea water free from gas acts in the 
same way. Solutions of the individual salts dissolved more of the 
coral skeleton than did the normal or artificial sea water; this appears 
due to the action of calcium sulphate, as before stated. The author 
considers, therefore, that calcium carbonate is present in sea water as 
such, and is there simply owing to its solubility in the river water 
flowing into the sea, the salts present helping or retarding the solu¬ 
tion, as the case may be. E. W. P. 

Prolonged Action of Sea Water on Pure Natural Magnesium 
Silicates. By A. Johnstone (Froc, Boy. 8oc. Edin., 16, 172—17*“). 
—Sea water dissolves pure steatite in small quantities, with separa¬ 
tion of silica, and this solution is attributed to the sodinm chloride in 
the water: MgiSisOu + 8 H 2 O + SbTaOl = 4 Na»Si 03 , 8 H 20 -h 4 MgCl 2 
-|- SiOi. Pure white talc is also slightly soluble, but the common 
green variety, which contains iron, is more easily dissolved. 

E. W. P. 

Reduction of Oxygen Compounds by Magnesium. By C. 
Winkler (Per., 23, 120—130).—In this paper the author gives an 
account of the action of magnesium on the oxides of the metals of 
Mendeleeff’s second group; the experiments were cai*ried out in the 
manner previously described (this vol., p. 331), but in some cases 
the behaviour of the hydroxide, as well as that of the oxide, was 
studied. 

Beryllium oxide (2 mols.) is reduced, but only partially, by mag¬ 
nesium (1 moL), and the reaction is not very energetic, although the 
mixture glows feehly, and some of the magnesium is volatilised. 
The grey mass obtained is not acted on by boiling water, but when 
warmed with soda, hydrogen is slowly evolved. It dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and in nitric acid, hydrogen being rapidly evolved, and 
when heated in the air it glows brightly. When treated with chlorine 
at a high temperature, beryllium chloride sublimes. 

In heating metallic oxides with powdered magnesium, the latter is, 
to a slight extent, converted into the nitride by the nitrogen of the 
air; the formation of nitride is proved by the evolution of ammonia, 
when the mixture is subsequently exposed to moist air. When mag¬ 
nesium wire is burnt iu the air, the fonnation of niti*ido does not take 
place, but when powdered magnesium is heated with magnesinni 
oxide, the product gives ofE ammonia on warming with potasli. It 
seems, therefore, that the presence of substances otherwise imictive, 
but which absorb beat, favours the formation of magnesium nitride. 

Pure magnesium oxide undergoes no change when, heated with 
magnesium, and the formation of a lower oxide was not observed. 

Calcium oxide is almost completely reduced by magnesium at a red 
heat; the mixtui*e turns grey, but oilierwise no apparent change takes 
place. The residue takes fire readily when heated, burning with i\j 
brilliant, reddish flame, and it decomposes water very energetically.^ 

When a mixture of calcium hydi oxide (1 mol.) and magne ‘ 

(I mol.) is heated in a test-tube, a brilliant, yellowish-red fiame^ 
from the month of the tube, but reduction is incomplete; thg 
decomposes water i*apidly. When steam (most convenientlj 
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"by heating crystalline calcium cliloride or some other salt containing 
■water) is passed over powdered magnesium, lieated to redness in a 
combustion-tube, the metal glows brightly, and is (quickly converted 
into oxide with development of heat. 

Strontium oxide is slowly, and as it seems completely, reduced by 
magnesium ; the dark coloured residue takes lire in the air, and bums 
with an intense, red light, and it decomposes water very energetically. 
Strontium hydroxide is partially reduced by magnesium below a red 
heat, with a slight explosion. 

Barium oxide is completely, or almost completely, reduced by mag¬ 
nesium, a very violent reaction taking place, accompanied by vivid 
glowing; the residue decomposes water very energetically. Bariniu 
hydroxide resembles strontium hydroxide in its behaviour with mag¬ 
nesium. 

Zinc oxide is reduced by magnesium at a dull red beat, with explo¬ 
sive violence. Cadmium oxide shows a like behaviour, and reduction 
is complete, but the reaction is not so violent. In the case of mercuric 
oxide, a violent explosion takes place, and the metal produced is com¬ 
pletely volatilised. S’, S. K. 

Zinc-ammonium Compounds. By H. Thoms (Ghem. Centr,, 
188i> [2], y66; fit)m Fharnu Oehtraliallei 30, 629—631).—The author 
criticises the formula of the zinc-ammonium carbonate obtained by 
G. Kassuer (Ahstr., 1889,1049) in relation to the constitution of the 
zinc-ammonium chloride described by bim (Abstr., 1887, 661), in 
which he holds that the nitrogen is directly combined with the zinc. 
Tf Kassuer s zinc oxide ammonium carbonate is similarly constituted 
to the author’s zinc-ammonium chloride, then it must have the 
fozmnla ZnI02lC(0H)*0’Zn*XHa0'U(0B[)!0oIZn. If, however, the 
hydroxyl-groups are combined with the zinc, as accoiding to Kassaer 
they are, then the compound must have the formula 

OH-Zn- 0 * 00 ’ 0 -Zn-]SrH 30 -CO- 0 *Zn-OH, 

and the author remarks that it is not quite clear why the excess of 
ammonia present in the reaction does not become combined with the 
zinc hydroxyl-group. J. W. L. 

Cerium Hydrogen Sulphate. By G. Wtroubofp (Bull 8oc. 
Chim, [3], 2, 745—747).—^The hydrated and anhydrous varieties of 
the lower cerium oxide dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
the solution, on evaporation, deposits small, brilliant, transparent 
needles. When the evaporation is continued until no more sulphuric 
anhydride is evolved, care being taken that the temperature of 
decomposition of the salt is not reached, a perfectly pure crystalline 
substance is obtained, wliich contains in 100 parts OeO 38'69, and 
JSO3 66“68. 

Taking the atomic weight of cerium as 94*4, this corresponds with 

^ formula CeS 04 ,H 3 S 04 , and insomuch as it is quite stable in dry 
very hygroscopic, it corresponds with the acid sulphates of 
'^nesinm series, and consequently lends additional support to 
that cerium forms a monoxide, and has the at. wt. 94*4, as 
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determined by Biilirig, and not the at. wt. 141“4, suggested by 
Mendeleeff, which corresponds with its forming a sesquioxide, CeiOs, 
siiice there is no sesquioxide known from which an acid sulphate is 
derived. T. Gr. N. 

Preparation of Very Active Platinum-black. By 0. Ldbw 
<B er., 23, 289—290).—^Vory active platinum-bla(*k can be con¬ 
veniently prepared as follow.^:—^An aqueous solution (50 to 60 c.o.) of 
platinic chloride (50 grams) is mixed with 40 to 45 per cent, of form¬ 
aldehyde solution (70 c.c.), the mixture cooled well, and then sodium 
hydroxide (60 gi*ams) dissolved in water (50 grams) gradually added; 
after keeping for 12 hours the solution is filtered. A yellow liquid, 
from which a small quantity of platinum is deposited on boiling, 
first passes through the filter, but as soon as most of the salts have 
been washed out of the i-esidue, the filtrate assumes a deep black 
colour. The process is interrupted at this stage for several hours 
because the residue soon absorbs oxygen, the tempemture rising to 
36—40^, and the washings then pass through colourless. As soou as 
oxidation is complete, the residue is washed until completely free 
from sodium chloride, pressed, and dried over sulphuric acid. 

It the deep-black filtrate referred to above is submitted to dialysis 
in absence of air, a black, tiansparent liquid is obtained which is 
stable in absence of air; on exposure to the air, however, this 
liquid giadually becomes colourless, and a small quantity of a bla.*k 
powder is deposited. The black solution decomposes hydrogen 
peroxide very energetically, and when mixed with alcohol or shaken 
with air, the odour of aldehyde is immediately perceptible. These 
and other experiments seem to show that this black liquid is a 
solution of atomic platinum containing small quantities of organic 
platinum compounds. F, S. K. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Pseudomorphs of Native Copper after Azurite. By W. S. 
Yeatks (Amer. J. IScL, 38, 405—-407j.—The author describes some 
Hpeeimens of copper from Grtot Go., New Mexico. The substance 
was very brittle, and had a sp. gr. of only 4*16. The surface of the 
crystals was coated with kaolin, and this mineral was also intimately 
mixed with the copper particles. The tabular ciystals had the form 
of those of azui'ite from Arizona. This was confirmed by measure¬ 
ments of the angles. The copper is thus a pseudomoiph after 
azurite. The latter must have lost its caibonic anhydride and water 
in the presence of some reducing agent, probably volcanic gases, 
leaving the copper in a spongy state, and upon it the kaolin w'as 
deposited, and forced by pi^jssure into the pores of the spongy mass. 

B. H. B. 
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Arsenical Pyrites. By F. v. Saxdbeiiger (Jahrh. f. Mw,, 1890, i, 
Mem. 99—101).—The occurrence of arseuica,! pyrites in small crystals 
liaving the form oeP, f Poo, at Goldkronach, has long been known. 
Analysis of this mineral yielded— 

S. As. Sb. Fe. Ag. Total. Sp. gr. 

20-84 41*86 3*73 34*07 0*002 100*002 6*09 

The mineral is of interest on account of its unusually high percentage 
of antimony, 

A second interesting variety of arsenical pyrites occurs at iPTeusorg, 
in the Fichtelgebirge. On analysis, it gave the following results;— 

S. As. Fe. Ni. Co. Total. Sp. gr. 

17*27 42*89 34-64 4*38 trace 99*18* 5*96 

In 1848 Breithanpt directed attention to the fact that certain 
arsenical pyrites contain nickel, bnt none of the varieties he mentioned 
contains more than 1 per cent, of that metal. B. H. B. 

Artificial Formatioii of Malachite. By A. de Schulten 
( Cohtpf . rend ,, 110, 202—204).—^A solution of precipitated copper 
carbonate in ammonium carbonate is heated on a water-bath for 
eight days in flasks filled up to the neck, the water being renewed as 
it evaporates. As the ammonium carbonate volatilises, a green, 
crystalline crust separates on the sides of the flask, and soon becomes 
covered with crystals of malachite, 0 uCO 3 , 0 n(OH) 2 , containing 
CuO, 71-33; CO 3 , 19*72; H^O, 8*95 = 100; sp. gr. at 15** = 3*86, 
til at of the mineral varying from 3*7 to 41. Artificial malachite 
easily scratches calcite, but is scratched by fluorspar, and its bai’dness 
is 3 * 6 —4*0, Its crystalline form is identical with that of the natural 
mineral. 0. H. B. 

New Variety of Aluminite. By K. Flug (JnTirl. /. Him., 1890, 
i. Ref. 18, from VerJi. Bws, Min. Oes,, 23, 116—125).—The mineral 
examined, to which the author assigns the name of ignafiejlfife, was 
found in the Bachmuth district, ia the government of JBkatrmoslav. 
On analysis it yielded— 

SiO,. AhOj- SO 3 . P 2 O 5 . FeO. CaO. MgO. K 3 O. HasO. C. 

3*33 36*39 30*57 3 83 0*32 1*40 0 23 6*37 2*89 1*60 12*72 

B. H. B. 

Native Iron Sulphates from Chili. By J. B. Mac-kinturii 
(Amei\ J. 38, 242—^245).—The author gives the i^esnlts of 
analyses of a series of native iron sulphates, several of which have 
not yet been described. Four of the sulphates are well-known species. 
The first analysis refers to coqrdmbite, la being amethystine, ciystal- 
line, and ti-ansparent; 15, amethystine, massive, and trauslucenu; and 
Ic, white, massive, and opaque. The analyses of these three varieties 
all lead to the same formula, Fe 20 j, 3 S 03 , 9 Hs 0 . The other well- 
known species are: ( 2 ) copiapite, sp. gr. 2*118, formula, 

91{2Fe3Us,5S03,18H20} + 22 {FeS 04 + HgO} 4- + HgO); 

* 99 27 ia origmaL 
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(i-i) roemerite, browns crystalline, sp. gr., 2*15, formula, 
I'e0,Fe203,4S03,13*7H20; 

(4) amarantite, red, crystalline, sp. gr. 2*005, formula, 
Pe303,2S03,7H,0. 

Of the new minerals, the first (analysis 5) occurs associated with 
copiapite and amarantite, in pulverulent, orange flakes. Its formula 
is !Fe 20 s, 2 S 03 , 4 H 30 . Ferronatrite (analysis 6) occurs in stellate 
groups of a pale, whitish-green colour, associated with copiapite and 
coquimbite. This new mineral is analogous to kroehnkite (Abstr., 
1889, 680), the relationship being shown by the formulas— 


Kroehnkite. 3 (Ka 2 O,CuO, 2 S 03 , 2 H 2 O) 

Ferronatrite. 3 Na 20 ,Fei 03 , 6 S 03 , 6 Hj 0 . 


Associated with these minerals are several white pulverulent 
sulphates, which are apparently alteration-products. The formulae of 
the three powders analysed are— 

(7) 4Fe0,Fe303,6S0^19H20. 

(8) 428(FeS04,H20) + 71Na3S04 + 40(2Fe2O3,6SO3,4H2O). 

(D) 487(FeS0*,H20) + + 16(2Fea03,6803,18^0). 



SO 3 . 

Fe303. 

AlsO,. 

FeO. 

ITajO. 

KJO, 

Insol. 

H 3 O. 

la .... 

43-40 

22-17 

4-39 

— 

0-26 

— 

— 

29-79 

16.... 

42-90 

26-10 

1-65 

_ 

0-27 

— 

— 

29-08 

le .... 

42-32 

28-10 

0-91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28-67 

2 . 

39-03 

29-16 

— 

1-56 

0-31 

— 

— 

29-94 

3 . 

40-19 

19-40 

— 

9-52 

0-14 

— 

— 

30-85 

4. 

36-15 

35-69 

0-21 

— 

0-51 

— 

— 

27-44 

s. 

41-24 

41-22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17-64 

6 . 

S0--25 

17-23 

0-43 

— 

18-34 

0*40 

2-00 

11-14 

7. 

38-00 

12-16 

— 

22-51 

0-58 

— 

— 

26-76 

8 . 

47-90 

5-64 

0-65 

30 81 

4-42 

— 

— 

10-68 



5-14 

— 

36-05 

0-83 

— 

— 

13-87 


(For recent analyses of South American iron sulphates, see Abstr., 
1888, 923). B. H. B. 


Minerals from Atacama. By L. Darapsky {Jahrh, /. 1890, 

i, Mom. 49—70).—1. Aromite .—In the ‘‘pampa de Aroma,” in the 
nox*thern portion of TarapacA, an alum occux*8 which on analysis gave 
the following results:— 

AI 2 O 3 * MgO. SO 3 . HjO. 

5*00 12-71 33-71 48*58 

These results lead to the formula Al 20 i, 6 Mg 0 , 9 S 0 s, 54 H 40 . This 
new vaiiety forms with the known magnesia alums a seiies in which 
the percentage of water gradually increases:— 
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Pickeringite. rMgSO4),(AlaO3,3SO0j2*AH2O 

Sesqxiiiiiaspaesia alum. H(MgS04),(Al203,3S02),2G^H20 

Picroalannogen. 2 (MgS04), ( A l^O i,3 SO.0,28H40 

Sonomaite. 3( Mg8 O4), (Al304,3S0 j^SSHaO 

Aromite. 6(MgS04), (Al304,3S03),54 H3O. 

2. Iron Siflphftes ,—^The autliop gives the results of tlie analyses of 
seven varieties of iron snlpbate. Tbe analytical results are given iu 
the following table;— 

a, h. o. d. e, f. g. 

Pe>03. 30-00 35-G2 36 86 28*18 32-13 18*22 18*13 

AlIO^. — — — 2*95 — 3-01 — 

PeO. - — — — — — 8*30 

CU4O. 8*27 — _ _ — — - 

HO, . 33*05 36*20 36-85 38*47 30*60 4M5 36*19 

H.0. 26 81 28*33 26*34 29*50 35*74 27*64 34*30 

CaO. — — — trace — 4*10 0*45 

MgO. — — — 0*15 — 5*62 — 

Insoluble.. 1*83 — 0*53 0 78 1*41 — 2*63 


Total. 99*96 100*15 100*58 100*03 99*88 99*74* 100*00 

a. Paposite, a mineral first described by Stiiven, wbo assigned to it 
tlie formula Pe 404 , 2 S 03 , 4 H 20 . The author’s fomula is 

2Fe4O3,3SO4,10H2O. 

5, Amarantite, first desciabed by Prenzel. Ponnula, 

Fe204,2S03 + 7flsO. 

c, Hohmannite, a minernl also described by Prenzel, is intimately 
mixed with a laminated mass, which gave on analysis the results 
stated in the table, d. Copiapite, formula, Pe 40 j. 2 ^S 03 , 8 HjO. 
t'. Pibrofenite, Ibrmula, Pe 20 j, 2 S 03 , 10 H 40 . /. Eubidte, foimula, 

Fes 0352 S 0 j, 3 H 20 . g. Botryogen, formula, 

2(Pe203,3S03),(Pe0,S04),32Hs0. 

[Compare Chilian iron sulphates, preceding abstract]. 

3, Thanardite. —This mineial gave on analysis :— 

80^. H-O. AI.JO 3 . PeoOa. CaO, MgO. H 113 O. Cl. Insol, Total. 

54*24 0*73 0*06 0*20 0*22 0*07 41*66 0*36 2*46 100*00 

B. H. B. 

Uraninite. By TT. P. HiLLEBEiiyD {Am&r, J. ScL, 38, 329).—The 
author has noticed that on treatment of uraninite with an acid, 
niti*ogen is given off in quantity amounting to 1 to 2 per cent, of 
the weight of the mineral. Ko cine has yet been discovered as to 
the reaction by which the gas is given off. B, H. B. 

Barysite, a New Lead Silicate. By A. Sjogren and 0. H. 
Lundstrom (Jahrb. f. ITzh., 1890, i. Ref. 24—25; from k(nig. Vefemt- 
Jeaps'-Akad, FdrhandL^ 1888, 7).—^In the iron ore vein of the Harstig 

♦ 99*84 in original. 
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mine, a lead silicate occurs, which on account of its high specific 
gravity has been named barysite. It is associated with yellow gairnet, 
oalcite, tephroite, hedyphane, and lead carbonate. Its sp. gi*. is b-riS. 
The mean of several analyses is— 

SiOj. PbO. MnO. PeO. CaO* MgO. 

17-07 78-26 3*51 0*16 0*41 0*59 

Formula, 3E.0,2Si02, in which EO is PbO with a small proportion 
ot MnO, MgO, and CaO. The mineral occurs in hexagonal, silver- 
white crystals, with a basal cleavage, and a hardness of 3. 

B. H. B. 

Gadolinite, Cacoclasite, and Monazite. By P. A. Grnth 
(Amer, J, 8ci,^ 38, 193—203).—An examination of a shining, black 
mineral from Burnett Co., Texas, proved it to be gadolinite^ a minei*al 
wdiich, excepting that from Colorado described by L. G. Eakins, has 
never been obseiwed in the United States. Analysis gave the follow¬ 
ing results (I):— 

SiOi. AhOj. Ce^Oa. (DiLa)20^. (YErl^Os. MnO. FeO. BeO. MgO. 

I. 22*8> 0*28 2-65 5-22 44*35 0*22 13*69 9 24 0*07 

II. 22*80 0*31 2*66 5*01 44*45 0*18 12*93 9*19 0*11 

CaO. HajO. Ignition. Insoluble. Total. 

I. 0*64 0*20 0*15 0*72 — 100*30 

IL 0*71 0*23 0-12 0*79 0*93 100*42 

II show's the results of an analysis of a similar mineral received 
by the author from Llano Co., Texas. 

In 1883 H. Oarvill Lewis described, under the provisional name of 
caroclasite, peculiar white crystals embedded in blue calcite at Wake¬ 
field, Quebec, Canada. The author has submitted this substance to 
Inrther examination, and his analyses tend to show tliat cacoclasite 
cannot be ‘regarded as a distinct species, but that it is a mixture of 
quartz, calcite, apatite, and unknown minerals in various proportions. 
It has the form of scapolite, and has resulted from the altei*atiun of 
that mineral. 

At the Villeneuve Mica Mine, Quebec, Canada, an interesting 
variety of monazite has recently been met with. It has a sp. gr of 
5 233, a rcddisli-hi'owu colour, and an indistinct cleavage. Analj sis 


gave the follow 

ing results:— 




Hp. 

SiO,. 

ThOj. 

PA- 

Pe.A. 

CejOj. 

(LaI>i)A- (TErljOa. 

0-78 

0-91 


26-86 

1-07 

24-80 

26-4X 4-76 



MgO. 

CaO. 

Total. 




0-04 

1-54 

99-77 

B. H. B. 


Yttria and Thoria Minerals &om Llano Co., Texas. By 
W. E. Hidden and J. B. Mackintosh (Amer. J. 38, 474—486).— 
In 1886 the first piece of gadolinite was found on the west bank of tbe 
Colorado river, Llano Co., Texas. Subsequently masses of this rare 
mineral w*ero obtained, in the aggi’egate, not less than 500 kilos. The 
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various ores of the rare earths are found in a coar&e-textured, deep- 
red gi*anite, traversed by quartz veins. The lis-t of mineral species 
identidod includes quartz, hyalite, orthoclase, albite, biotite, musco¬ 
vite, magnetite, martite, gadolinite (several varieties due to altera¬ 
tion), ferorusonite (three varieties of hydrous species), allanite, 
molybdenite, molybdite, cvrtolite, fluorspar, gummite, a carbonate of 
the I’are earths (tengerite ?), a thorium yttiium lead uranate, a 
bydi'ous uranium thoro-silicate, and a yttrium thorium silicate. The 
last-named mineral is termed by the authors ijUrialite, It has a sp. gr. 
of 4*575 and a hardness of 5 to 5*5. 'When heated, it d^repitates 
and falls to powder. These characteristics serve to distinguish it 
from gadolinite, from which it differs in containing twice as much 
silica and no glucina. Analysis yielded— 

SiO,. PbO. ThOj. MnO. FeO. CaO. AbOi- OeA* 

29*17 0*85 12*00 0*77 2*89 0*60 0*55 1*86 

Tttria earths. (LaDilaOs. UO^. Ignition. Total. 

46*50 2*94 0*88 0*79 99*75 

By successive precipitations with sodium sulphate, several fractions 
of the yttria earths were obtained; the atomic weight of each frac¬ 
tion was determined, showing successive increase after each sepa- 
tion- The fractionation was discontinued after the fourth separation, 
but the atomic weight shows that the lanthanum and didyminm 
are still mixed with an earth of higher atomic weight. The results 
were as follows:— 

Percentage. Atomic weight. 


(A.) YA. 22*6? 110*3 

(B.) YA. 5*30 110*5 

(C.) YsOj. 4 50 114*9 

(D.) YoOi. 1408 120*0 

(LaDOiO,. 2 94 162*0 


The formula of the mineral appears to be B 20 j, 2 Si 0 a, in which 
KjOi may be replaced by its equivalent in RO, RO*, or RO 3 (Com¬ 
pare analysis of gadolinite in preceding abstract). 

Thoro-gtimmite, a hydrated uranium thoro-silicate, occurs intimately 
associated with fergusouite and cyrtolite. It is of a dull, yellowish- 
brown colour, has a hardness of 4 to 4*5, and a sp. gr. of 4*43 to 
4*54. The analytical results given by the authors correspond with 
the formula U 03 , 3 ThOs, 3 SiOa,t>E[ 20 . 

Xtvenife is the name given by the authors to a hydrated thorium 
yttrium lead uranate found intimately associated with fergusouite 
and thoro-gummite. Its sp. gr. is 8*01, and ifcs hardness 5*5. It is 
velvet-black, and gave on analysis— 

1103. UOj. ThO*. T2O3. FegOj. PbO. Ignition. Insol. Total. 
46*75 19*89 7*57 11*22 0*58 30*16 2*54 1*22 99*93 

The general formula is 9 R 0 , 4 U 0 ^, 3 H 30 . The mineral is allied to 
cleveite and broggerite (Abstr., 1884,1102), the relationship being 
as follows;— 
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Broggerito. 3BO, U Os 

Cleveite. 6RO,2U Os,3HjO 

Nivenifce. 9 R 0 j 4 U 03 . 3 H 20 . 


The name is given in recognition of the assistance rendered hy 
Wiven in obtaining the mineral for investigation. 

The heretofore rare mineral fergusonite occurs in large quantity at 
this new locality. The authors have found two distinct varieties. 
Compared with typical fergusonite, a gradation from one extreme to 
the other may be noted. 

Sp. Gtr. Hardness. 

Pergusonite, RsNbsOs. — 

Mono-hydro-fergusonite, R 3 Nb 207 ( 0 H)i 6*67 6*5 pale olive-green, 

decrepitates. 

Tri-hydro-fergusonite, R3]Srb206(0H)6.. 4*36 5*0 light brown, does 

not decrepi¬ 
tate. 

Of other published analyses of fergusonite, that of the Ttterby 
variety by Rordenskjold corresponds with the di-hydrated mineral. 

B. H. B. 

Bhodotilite and HeliophyUite from Sweden. By Gr. Flink 
(Jahrb. /. 1890, i, Ref. 22—23; from Icong, Yet&iiskaps-Akad, 

Fdrhandl., 1888, 571).—1. Bhoiotiliie occurs with rhodonite, garnet, 
Ac., at the Harstig Mine, at Pajsberg, Analysis gave the following 
results:— 

SiOj. MnO. FeO. MgO. OaO. PbO. H2O. Total. 

43*67 37*04 1*11 0*15 9*38 0*77 7*17 99*29 

This mineral is identical with the inesite of Schneider and Scheihe 
(this voL, p. 345 and next abstract). 

2. HeUo])hyllite, —On specimens of the so-called ihodotilite fi-ora 
Pajsberg a yellow mineral bas been observed, which resembles a 
mineral described by Nordenskjold as accompanying the ekdemite of 
lAngban. The author names thih mineral heliophyllite. It gave ou 
analysis— 

PbO. MnOjFeO. AsoOg. Cl. Total. 

80*70 0*54 11*69 8*00 100*93 

Its sp. gr. is 6*886, and its hardness 2. It crystallises in the 
rhombic system. B. H. B. 

Manganese Ores from Dillenburg. By A, Schneidbr (Jahrl. 
f, 1890, i, Ref. 19—22; from Zeit deuisch, geol, 39, 

829—834; Jahrb. hgl, pretiss, geoL Landesanst.y 3 888, 472—496).—An 
important manganese mining industry has been carried on for several 
years in the valley of the Scheldebaeb, near Dillenburg. The ore 
principally worked is a mixture consisting largely of klipsteinite, and 
containing Si02« Mn 20 a, MnO. and H 2 O. It is probably the result of 
the alteration of a manganous silicate, which still forms pai*t of the 
xnass. The analysis of this silicate (analysis I) approximates to 
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that of the stratopeite of Pa;jsberg. This dark amber-colotired 
laineral is accompanied by a dark-red ore (analysis II). Its &p. gi*. 
is 2*G75. Nests of psiiomelane, manganite, and wad occur in the ore, 
as well as nickel-bearing iron pyriues, copper pyrites, and native 
copper. An anthracite is also met with. This has probably redaeed 
the native copper, and consists of 72*67 per cent, of carbon, 3*38 
per cent, of hydrogen, and 20*40 per cent, of ash-forming con¬ 
stituents. Anthiacite is similarly met with in the neighbouring red 
baamatite mines. At the contact of the manganese ore deposit with 
the diabase, the new mineial inaslte (this voL, p. 345) has been met 
with. It is fiesh-colom*ed, I'adiated, and has a hardness of 6 . In com¬ 
position (analysis III) inesite somewhat resembles liydrorhodonite. 

aiO.. Fe>Oi. JLhO ,. FeO . ^£ nO . CaO. MgO. COj. H3O , Total 

L 35 64 3 02 2*59 — 39*26 1*75 1*31 0*60 13-94 9811 

II. 30*21 12*49 2*30 — 29*16 6*04 0*98 2*40 16*62 100*20 

III. 43*92 — 0*29 0*69 38*23 8*00 0*28 — 8*49 99*90 

B. H. B. 

Theory of the Mica-group. By P. W, Claeke (Amer. J. Set., 
38, 384—393).—^Ever since its publication in 1878, Tschermak’s 
theory of the niica-gronp has been in vogue, and in order to replace 
it by something better, two fundamental conditions must be saiished. 
All micas should be reducible to one general type of formula, which 
should expi*ess all known relations, as do the formulae of Tschermak, 
and h} pothetical compounds must be as far as possible avoided. In 
previous papers (Abstr., 3887, 347; 1888,117), the author has shown 
that all orthosilicates containing aluminium may be i*epresentf d as 
substitution-derivatives of the normal salt Ah(Si 04 ) 3 . He is now in¬ 
clined to believe that all the true micas are i*eferable to the same 
general type- The normal salts (Al 4 SiO *)3 and AU(Si 30 b )8 are tlie 
theoretical starting points tor derivation. All the micas, vermicnlitcs, 
chlorites, margarite, and the elintonite-group become reducible to one 
general type. Reprasenting the groups SiO^ and SisOa by the common 
symbol X, the micas all fall within limits indicated by the formulae 
AljXjR j and AIX 3 RV The lepidolites and other low-oxygen micas 
are completely accounted for on the assumption that orthosilicates 
and polysilicates may be isomorpliously mixed; a similar state of 
affaira is accepted among the felspars. The author tests his formulae 
by application to actual examples, taking the differaut micas gi*()up 
by gi'oup. In most cases the evidence is clear, dii*ect, and conclusive. 

B. H. B. 

AUanite and Hpidote as Eook-formiug Minerals. By W. H. 
Hobbs (Amer. J. Sci., 38, 223—228).—^The discovery of Cross and 
Iddinga (Ab&tr., 1886, 317), that allanite occurs widely distributed as 
a constituent of many rocks, has called the attention of American 
geologists to its distinguishing characters. The author finds that two 
epidotic minerals occur as accessory constituents of the porphyritic 
^*auite of Ilchester, Howard Co., Maryland. These minerals exhibit 
interesting intergrowths. The granite in which they occur consists of 
large crystals of microcline scattered through a gi'ouTid-mass consist¬ 
ing of monocliuic and tnclinie felspar and biotite. Besides allanito 
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and epidote, the only important accessory constituent is a colourless 
mica. The atlanite occurs as a brownish kernel wit^'in the e])idote, 
the two minerals being crystallographically similar. It having been 
suggested that the surrounding mineral might not be epidote, but 
merely altered allanite, an analysis was made, with the following 
results:— 

SiOj. AlgOj. FeA- CaO. MgO. H2O. P^O,. Total 

(20 86) 15*29 0*31 22*93 0*31 2*23 0*44 100*00 

These results correspond very closely with the formula 

2H20a4AlaSib046 + B[2Ca4Fe6Sib026* H B. 

Spliserolite Tacliyiite from the XTsstiri District. By P. N. 
Wenjukufp (JaTirh. f. Min., 1890, i. Ref. 54—55; from Bull. 80 c. 
Beige ge<tl.y 1,165—176).—The rock described is somewhat similar to 
the hyalomelane of Sababurg. The sphserolites occnr in a glassy 
mass with small globules filled with a granular mass, and are thouglit 
by the author to consist of a mixture of labrodorite, angite, olivine, 
and magnetite. The glass (analysis I), and the dark centre of the 
sphsBrolite (analysis II), gave on analysis the following results:— 

SiO^* AI2O3. FcO. Fe203. OaO. ISCgO. Fl 20. Total* Sp. gr. 

T. 54*19 24'40 2*72 2*04 7*85 6*70 1*72 1*85 100*47 2*51 

IL 53-29 21*65 4*79 2*45 7-10 6*60 1*02 2*72 99 62 2*89 

B. H. B. 

Bocks used in the manufacture of Chinese Porcelain. By 
Gr. Vogt (Gompt rend., 110, 43—45).—Ebelmen and Salvetat, in 
1850, concluded that the materials used in the manufacture of 
Chinese porcelain were very similar to those used in Eni*ope, petun¬ 
tse being similar in composition to the pegmatite fi’om Limousin, 
although its mineralogical properties brought it into the group of 
compact felspai's. 

Yeou-ko is a variety of petnn-tse, more fusible than the latter, and 
used principally for the preparation of the glaze. In percentage 
composition it is very similar to pegmatite, but hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid dissolves only 3*3 per cent, of the latter, whilst ib 
dissolves 34*15 per cent, of yeou-ko. The soluble and insoluble por¬ 
tions have the following composition:— 


S1O2 hydrated. SiO*. AI2O3. 

Fe^Os. 

CaO. 

K 3 O. 

Soluble.... 1*01 

14-20 11-28 

0*46 

1-14 

2-97 

Insoluble .. — 

62-11 2-61 

— 

— 

008 


N^O. CO2. 

II2O ^d loss. 


Soluble. 

0-39 0-90 

1-80 = 

34-15 


Insoluble .... 

1-56 — 

- = 

66-36 



Almost all the sodium is in the insoluble, and almost all th/ 
siutn in the soluble poi-tion. The insoluble portion consist? 
per cent, of quartz and 13 41 per cent, of soda felspa 
pegmatite frequently contains as much as 75 per cent. 

The soluble portion, neglecting the* hydrated silica and * 
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carbonate, agrees with, the formula 6 Si 02 , 8 Al 20 j,K 20 , 2 JHa 0 , which 
is the same as that given by Tchennak for muscovite or white mica, 
except that it contains -^HaO more. 

It follows from these I’esnlts that yeou-ko consists of quartz, S2‘9; 
muscovite, 31*3; soda felspar, 13*4; calcium carbonate, 2*0; hydrated 
silica, 1*0 = 100*6, Pegmatite from Limousin contains—quartz, 
23*87; felspar, 72*83 ; soluble in sulphuric acid, 3*30 = 100*00. 

Muscovite occurs in all the Chinese porcelain rocks which tho 
author has examined; petun-tse from different localities contained 
the following amounts:— 

Cheo-Ki. Tu-Klian. Ei-Mon. Sang-Pao-Pong. 

Muscovite, p. c... 40*6 37*3 31*1 18*6 

Eriedel and Pouque also proved microscopically the presence o£ 
muscovite in the materials which the authors analysed. It is 
obvious that the presence of such large quantities of muscovite in 
the materials used for the making of Chinese poioelain must exert 
considerable influence on the product. 0. H. B. 

Meteorite from Carcote, Chili. By W. Will and J. Piimow 
(2>cr., 23, 345—353).—^The chemical examination of a meteorite 
found at Oai*cote, in the Cordilleran desert, and described by v. Sand- 
berger (this voL p. 347), at whose request the authors undciiook 
tho quantitative analysis. The chief portion of the meteomte 
(about 80 per cent.) consists of a mixture of two silicates, one of 
which is readily decomposed by bydrochloric acid, and appears 
to belong to the olivine-group, whilst the other is insoluble in the 
acid, is as haz'd as quartz, seems to have a i octangular eloavngo, 
and is probably a member of the diopside-group. Throughout fho 
mass, chrome-ironstone is distributed, and also grains of an iron 
sulphide -which cauuot be distinguished from ordinary magnetic 
pyi*ites. Grains or small plates of the nickeMron alloy arc also 
found in considerable quantity, and a very smi I quantity of Hose’s 
rhabdite. Finally, the meteoiute also contains a dull, black buhstaiieo 
of hai'dness 9, which consists simply of carbon ili tho form of black 
diamond. Organic matter is also present, but in unwoighablo 
quantity. The metallic constituents, the magnetic pyrites, and tho 
decomposable silicate have been slightly weathered. 

The following table gives the result of the quantitative analysis :— 



SO3. 

CaO. 

M^O. 

KCl,E2SiOj. Cu+Sn. 

Pe. 

Ui + Co. Mn. 

I. 

0*131 

0*161 

0-040 

0-144 

0-05 

7-14 

...... 

II. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-28 

0*74 0*12 


P. 

FeS. 

SiOg. 

FeO. 

AljOi. 

MpO. 

NiO + CoO. 

T 

0*168 

6*86 

14-38 

10-65 

0-20 

14-73 



— 

— 

14-59 

11-29 

0-21 

18-93 

0*43 


- 

XTndecompoBable 





0,. 


silicate. 

Oi^Og.I'eO. 

FA 

0. 

Total. 


- 


40-93 

1-38 

1-27 

0-14 

= 98'Hr> 


1 


41-18 

1-27 

1-50 

0-14 

99-42 
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Tlio composition of the porcion audccomposod by hydrochloWo acid 
is as follows :— 


SiO«. JeO. Al»Oi. CaO. MuO. INTajO. JKjO. OrjOjifoO. XoUtl. 

T f 65-48 9-74 6-02 2-75 l'J-C7 — — 3-25 \ 

\ — _ _ — _ 3-29 0-72 1-62 / 



FoO. AljOj. 
8-59 4-89 
8-83 5-06 


OaO. MgO. MnO. Na^O. 'C2O. OpjOj,FoO. Total. 
2-28 21-89 0-3G — — — 101-(»7 

1-85 — — 3-31 1-27 3-00 101-06 

H. G. 0. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Products of the Distillation of Coal-tar. By II. KoiiLim 
{DhiijL pohjL J., 274, 71)—8*2),—It has been obHorvod by Slaveliy 
that aitoi* the distillation of coal-tax‘ is complete, an oil, consistiiiji^ 
of light pai’affins mixed with water, drops from ilie condenser, 
^’lio sjimo chemist has fonnd paraffins in the receivers tbi‘ough which 
Ihe injinnous gases given off duinng the distillatiou are passed before 
they are burnt. The author has examined German tars with a similar 
|>ui*i)ose, but failed to detect the presence of light ])aiiiffins in the 
distillates i»oforred to. The i*csults of his investigation, however, 
load him to conclude that duj'iiig the distillation of coal-tar at higher 
tonipoi*atarcs dissociation of oxgenated compounds, presumably 
])henols, takes place, resulting in the fomatioii of light hydro- 
<*arb()nH which are wliolly iiitiutablo, together with the separation of 
water. I). B. 

FarafSn. By B, Pawlcwskt (7b*r., 23, »‘127—32t)).—This paper 
gives the results of an investigation of pin-atlin solutions by llaonit/s 
inothocl. 1'lie parafiixi (miployed was a wbik', ozokerite ]>arallin of the 
best quality, having a sp. gr. of 0*9170 at melting at (Mr- 
and solkliryhig at (IL—tW*. It was <lihholved in vaiying proportions 
of glacial acetic at*i<l, bonzeue, and xylene, and the Ireezing points of 
each solution determined. Prom the rohiilts obtained the author 
draws the following conclusions:—(I) Tho size of the normal mole¬ 
cule of paraffin lies botvveen GaiHao and 0271188; (2) it has a molecule 
atleast double this size in dilate benzene and xylene solutions; (:i) 
that in almost saturated solutions paraffin has a molecule at least four 
times the size of tlie ixormal. 

It further appears that paraffin behaves towards glacial acetic acid 
as a crystalloid, and towards benzene and xylene as a colloid. A 
solution of 2‘2 grams of paiuffiu m 100 grams of benzon© yields, on 
cooling, a jolly which can support a weight of sevoiul grams. A 
solution of 8*53 grams of tho same paraffin in 100 gvmm of chloi^o- 
form at 25—27** gavo, on cooling, a jolly which was so firm that a 
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weisflit of 300 cvramR not alter it^ sluipo. Carbon bisulphide nnd 
turpentine oil behave in a similar manner. If fine shaviiifTH of paraffin 
are treated with ether, they fall to powder, partially dissolving at tlio 
same time, and the solution,on remaining for 12—^20 hotii*s, and cooling 
to 2®, deposits the paraffin in the form of swollen flocks. Tn all these 
eases no trace of crystallisation could be observed, whereas from 
acetic acid the paraffin separated in scales or small plates, 

Similar results to the above have been obtained with other sul)- 
stances by Paterno (this vol., p. 105). H. G. C. 

Action of Cupric Salts on Metallic Cyanides, By R. Vai?kt 
(Uompf, rend., 110, 147—149).—^When cupric bromide (2 mols.) is 
added in successive small quantities to a boiling solniion of mercuric 
cyanide (3 mols.), the liquid becomes black, cyanofiren is evolved, am I 

lilac pi*ecipitate separates, which, when dried at 100®, lias the compo¬ 
sition 21IgCy2,HgBr»,Cn Cya. If this precipitate is boiled with the 
mother liquor, it becomes paler in colour, and is converted into tin* 
compound 8HgCy2,3HgBri,4Cu2Cy2, and if this is boiled with mer¬ 
curic cyanide solution, it loses still more mercuric bromide. 

If the compound 2HgCy2,HgBr2,Cu2Cy2 is boiled with a large 
excess of water, it gradually loses mercuric cyanide and merom’i(‘. 
bromide, and leaves a residue of enprons cyanide, but a number of 
intermediate products of the type -Hg 0 y 2 ,HgBrs,« 0 u 40 y 2 are formed, 
a* being a function of the time and the proportion of water. 

A dilute solution of merenrio cyanide added to excess of cupric 
bromide in the cold yields cyanogen and cuprous bromide. A (‘old 
solution of cupric bromide added to excess of mercuric cyanide ])ro- 
diicps a slight precipitate, and if the filtrate is cooled, it yields blue 
and green crystals of hydi-ates of the compounds 2 E[g 0 ya,CuBr 2 and 
HgOyaXhiBri. 

Cold solnticms of cupric chloHde and mercuric cyanide yield the 
compounds 2IigOy3,OuCU6H.O and Hg0y2,0uCb,6H2O. Hot solu¬ 
tions, when the cupric chloride is in excess, yield cyanogen and 
cuprous chloride; but if the mercuric cyanide is in excess, the eom- 
ponnd 2 HgCy>,Hg 0 l 2 , 0 n 2 Cl 3 is obtained, and is much more stable tliiui 
the corresponding bromine compound. 

When mei curio cyanide is boiled with cuprous iodide, it yields an 
orange precipitate of the compound Cu 20 y 3 ,HgIa, but no cyanogen is 
evolved. Cuprous bromide yields a pale-green merenrio cupt‘ons bro- 
mocyanide, but cuprous chloride is without action under those con¬ 
ditions. 

Silver cyanide, when boiled with cupric chloride solution, yields 
cyanogen and a green silver cuprous chlorocyanide which alters 
rapnlly on exposure to light. Cupric bi*omide reacts more energe¬ 
tically and forms an un«^table bromocyanide. Silver cyanide is, 
however, not affected when boiled with cupric nitrate or sulphate for 
several hours. * 

Haloid cupric salts react with zinc cyanide, even at the ordiimvv 
tempemtnre, but the salts of oxy-acids must be heated to before 
the action becomes at all rapid. In both cases there is simply double 
decomposition with evolution of cyanogen. 
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It fi>Uows from those and previous results that haloid cupric salts 
'Will docompoBO all other metallic cyanides, but cupric salts of oxy- 
acids liavo no action on silver and mercuric cyanides. It is probable 
that the two latter salts have the formuloe A^jCyi and HgaOyt, the 
cyanogen radicles being united with one another as well as with the 
metals. 0. H. B. 


Action of Hydrobroraio and Sulplinric Acids on Primary 
Alcohols. By L. I^ikmilowtcz {MonaUh, 10, 813—828).—Tlio 
author Hnds that in tho action between hydrobromic acid in 
aqueous solution and sulplinric acid, the amount of bromitie libei*atod 
is inversely proportional to the temporal lire, and to a certain extent 
in direct propoitiou to tho quantity of sulphuric acid present. Such 
a mixture of acids may be conveniently used in tho direct pi'oparation 
of bromine-derivatives of the })araffius, and gives a more satiafactoiy 
yield than any of the older methods. Methyl and ethyl alcohols yield 
only moiiobromides, isoamyl alcohol gives no dibromide, but isobutyl, 
normal butyl, and noinnal propyl alcohols give mono-, di-, and tri- 
brominated derivatives when iimtcd with a mixture of the acids. 
Alcohols which contain the isopropyl-group are much more readily 
attacked by tho snlphorio acid mixture, and more readily form tribro- 
minated derivatives than the normal alcohols. All the higher primary 
alcohols give a maximum yield of tho dibroininated derivatives when 
lieated with a mixtum of the acids to a certain calculable tenmeLMturi^, 
which for pi*opyl alcohol is HO®, for normal butyl alcohol, 50 , for ito- 
butyl alcohol, 40®, for isoamyl alcohol, 30®, and so on, G. T. M. 


Compound of Calcium Chloride with Normal Propyl 
Alcohol. By 0. Qomo 23, 181—182).—When connir*rcial 

jinipyl aleoliol is fTOquontly shaken with calcium clilorido, allowed to 
i^emain for some time, and then dihiilled, tho residue in tho distillation 
flask on cooling de])osits two different substances; that wliicli fornn 
flu' lower layer is quite opatiuo and consists of calcium chloride, 
alcohol, and watei*; whilst the second is a transparent layer of 
needle-shaped crystals. These are a compound of <5aleiuui chloride 
with aioiMiial propyl alcohol, whieh, when (fried, have the (‘ompositiou 
CaOh + (MIhO, and may bo rocrystallisod from dry prop,>l alcohol 
wifliont undergoing any change in com])ositi(>n. Tho eompound lias 
almost tho saino specific gravity as waiter j small, loosely aggro£»at<‘d 
pieces float on tho surface, rotating in tho samcT mannei* a> t)»o 
compounds of tho alkalis with ethyl alcohol (Abstr., 1887, 550, ()3l>; 
1888, 437, fl33), and dissolving slowly with liberation of propyl 
alcohol. It takes up water when exposed to tho air, and loses 50 per 
C(int. of its widght over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, leaving an opaque 
rosiduo, which no longer rotates on the surface of water, 

H. Q. 0. 

Cryoscopic BekaTiour of tbe Aqueous Solutions of the 
Sugars obtained synthetically from Formaldehyde. By N. 
KtiOBOKOriP {ZeiL ^hysiJcaL 6, 28-—30).— Two preparations 

obtained by the condensation of formaldehyde in alkaline solution, 
the one containing about 85 per cent, of fomose, and tho other 

voi4. Lvxn. 2 i 
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20 —21 per cent, of znethose, were examined. Both gave 1 * 0(31101 ions 
corresponding ■with the moleoxilar "weight 180, and there£oro io the 
molecnle CsHuOa. 

Synthesis of Mannose, Dextrose, and Levolose. By E. Eiscukk 
(Ber., 23, 370—394; 799—805).—The lactone of mannoiiio acid 
(Fischer and Hirschherger, this vol.. p. 226) so closely resembles feho 
lactone of arabinosecarboxy lie acid (Kiliani, Abstr., 1887, 230) in pro¬ 
perties, that the compounds would be regarciedas identical were it not 
for the difference in optical activiiy, the former having a specific rotation 
of [a]j> = 53-81, the latter of [a]i> = — 54*8. When mixed in equal 
proportions, the two substances yield an optically inactive lactone 
which can only be separated into its optically active constituents by 
special methods (oiile infra) ; it is therefore O'vident that the two 
lactones are optically active isomerides of opposite mtatory power. On 
reduction with sodinm-amalgam (compare Fischer, Absti*., 1889,1149), 
the three lactones yield the corresponding glucoses and mannitols. In 
view of the fact that the rotation of derivatives of each isomcrido is 
not always in the same direction—^for example, the bydrazones and 
osazones of dextro-rotatory mannose are Imvo-rotatory and vice 
—it is necessary to adopt some method of indicating the optical 
activiiy of the parent glucose, and the author proposes to distiuguish 
the derivatives of dextro- and Imvo-rotatory, and of inactive mannose, 
in'eapective of their own peculiar rotation, as derivatives of d.-, L-, 
and i.-manuose respectively. 

I -Mamiose (Issvo-rotatory mannose) is obtained when 1 part of the 
lactone of arabinosecarboxylio acid dissolved in 10 parts of water 
slightly acidified with sulfuric acid and cooled in a freezing mix¬ 
ture, is treated with 2^ per cent, sodium-amalgam, added xii small 
quantities at a time with continual shaking, the solution being always 
kept slightly acid; hydrogen begins to make its appearance when 
about 15 parts of the amalgam and 1*3 parts of 20 por cent. sulphaHo 
acid have been employed, and the reduction is complete when 2 drops 
ot the solution completely reduce 15 drops of Fohling’s solution. 
The prodmt is carefully neutralised, conceaU-ated to erystullising 
point, and systematically extracted with boiling alcohol in ovden* to 
separate the mannose trom sodium sulphate and any unatta(*ku(l 
sodium arabinosecarboxylate; the mannose is then obtained as a 
syrup by the evHporation of the alcoholic solution. Tho yield 
amounts to about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. l.-Mannoso is 
readily soluble in water, tolei*ably soluble in methyl alcohol, and 
sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol. It is Isevo-rotalory, but Uio 
specific i-otation could not be determined owing to lack of uiaterial. 
Fermentation with yeast takes place very slowly, if at all, in 5 por 
cent, aqueous solution, and the greater part of the mannose is found to 
be unaltei*ed after 32 days’ contact with the ferment, k-Maunose- 
phenylhydrakone, OiiHieNaOs, forms slender, coloniless oxyntals, melts, 
when rapidly heated, at about 195® with the evolution of ^as, can l )0 
crystallised from 40 parts of boiling water, and is therefore more 
soluble in hot water than d.-mannosepbexiylhydrazono, and is doAfro- 
rotatory in hydrochloric acid solution. L^Mcmi¥)seph£nylglu(mazone^ 
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OifjHailSraOi, ciystallises in slender, yellow needles, becomes dark, when 
rapidly heated, at ahoat 195“, and melts at about 205®; its properties 
closely resemble those of ordinaiy d.-plienylglncosazone, obtained 
from d,-inannose, dextrose, or levalose, but it is sti*ongly dextro- 
I'otatory in acetic acid solution. On treatment with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, it is convei'ted into the corresponding osone, which 
will unquestionably yield dexti*o-rotatory levnlosc (l.-levnlose, vide 
infra) on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 

l.-McmdtoL —The i*eduction of L-mannose to l.-mannitol, which 
takes place much more slowly than the reduction of the lactone, is 
best effected by adding small quantities of 2^ prr cent, sodium- 
amalgam to a 10 per cent, aqueous solution, noutralibing the alkali 
between each addition, and continuing the operation until 3 drops 
of the solution no longer reduce 1 di'op of Folding’s solution ; the 
].-*mannitol is then oxtin.cted with, alcohol by the mei<hod desenbod 
under L-mannoao. It crystallises from water in slender needles, 
from methyl alcohol in spherical aggregates of needles, melts at 
163—164®, is readily soluble in water, toleiuibly soluble in hot methyl 
alcohol, and sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, has a sweet taste, 
does not reduce Fehling’s solution, and is sti’ongly lflovo-i*otatory in 
the presence of box*ax. The mannitol obtained by Kiliani by the 
reduction of the double lactone of motasacchuiic acid (Abstr., 1888, 
46), is in all probability identical with l.-mannitol. 

i.-Maimoiiic acid is formed by dissolving equal parts of tbo lactones 
of d.-mai)nonic acid and arabinosocarboxylic acid in water. It crystal¬ 
lises in stellate gi-onps of long, lustrous prisms, sinters at 149®, melts 
at 155®, has a sweet taste, and does not reduce Fohling’s solution. 
It is readily soluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, and is 
optically inactive even in a 25 per cent, solution. The calciwn salt, 
( 0 (iHii 07 ) 30 a, is anhydrous, atid crystallises in spherical aggregates 
of slender noixllcs; the crystallised salt requires 00—70 pai'ts of 
boiling water for its solntion, aiid in aqueous solution is optically 
inactive. The phmylhijdrasside, OuJlwNjOe, cxybUdhseH from water 
in small, lustrous, seemingly cubical fojMus, molts, when rapidly 
lieated, at 230® with the evolution of gas, and is less solnblo in water 
than tho covrosjfKmiling derivatives of <l.-umiinonic iuid aitibinoseearl)- 
oxylio acids. x,-A1annonic acid ciuinot lx* hcj)arated into its optically 
active compoTicnts by i*ryslallih}itiou, and to effect this, vecourso must 
bo had to Pasteur’s methods. Fenm'xitation of tlio neutral anmio- 
ninirx i.-maniionat(* with Penirillhtm (jUtnnmi in a nutritive* solution did 
not give satisfactory ivsnlts, in spite of a rich gwwth of mycelium 
Sind occurrence of fructidcation, since at the end of three weeks, when 
further growth ceased, the solution was Icevo-rotatoxy only to the 
extent of 1®. Crystallisation of the spaxnngly soluble strychnine salt, 
however, gave the desix^ed separation. The strychnine salt was pi’e- 
pared by heating the i.-lactono with strychnine in molecular propor¬ 
tion, in 70 per cent, adoohol, fur a considei*ablG time and conoou- 
trating the alcoholic solution, wliex'oby about 12 per cent, of the 
strychnine sepai'atod, whilst the oon*espouding amount of the lactone 
xnmained in solution; by fuHlier evaporation, the strychnine salt 
sepax^ated as a crystalline mass consisting of Blunder needles, and was 
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fi*eed from adhering lactone by repeated wa&Ling witli alcohol. When 
warmed with absolute alcohol, the salt at first dissolves forming a 
clear solution; but in a very short time the very sparingly S(>lul)lo 
strychnine arabinosecarboxylate crystallises out from the boiling 
solution, and can be purified by extraction with boiling alcohol. The 
salt insoluble in alcohol, amounting to about one-bbird of the salt of 
the inactive acid employed, is pure strychnine arabinosecarboxylato, 
and by decomposition with baryta-water and acidification with sul¬ 
phuric acid, yields the corresponding lactone melting at 146—lol''. 
The alcoholic mother liquor obtained after the sepai*ation of tho 
strychnine arabinosecarboxylate contains chiefiy strychnine d.-man- 
uonate, together with some of the former salt; and when cooled at 0** 
gives a separation of the two in about equal proportions in slender, 
lustrous crystals amounting to about half of the salt of the inactive 
acid employed. A portion of the arabinosecarboxylate is removed 
by extracting the crystalline separation with hot alcohol, and the 
remainder is separated by converting the stiychnine salt into the 
morphine salt, and crystallising the sparingly soluble morphine 
d.-maunonate first from water, and finally from methyl alcohol. 
When decomposed with baryta-water, and subsequently neutralised 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it is converted in<*o the corresponding 
d.-lactone. The process can he revei‘sed and the d.-lactono separated 
first from the i.-lacbone by means of the morphine salt ; tho L-lactouo 
is then purified by conversion into the strychnine salt. 

t.-^JUannose is obtained by the reduction of the lactone of i.-mannouic 
add by the method already described under 1,-mannose. It is a 
colourless syrup, which is readily soluble in water, tolerably soluble 
in hot methyl alcohol, sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, and, 
apart from its optical inactivity, has all the properties of d.- and 1.- 
mannose. On fermentation with yeast, the solution becomes Isovo- 
rotatory in consequence of the rapid decomposition of tho doxtro- 
i-otatory component, l.-mannose being only slowly acted on by the 
ferment. The L-^phenijlhidrazone, CiaHiaN^aOs, is sparingly soliiblo, 
melts at about witli decomposition, and is optically ina(»tive; tho 
L-phetiiflgluoosazonp, crystallises in slender, lustrous, yellow 

needles, becomes dark at about 210®, melts at 217—218“ with doooiu- 
pobition, is soluble in about 250 parts of boiling alcohol, is optically 
inactive in acetic add solution, and has all the properties of «-acroH«- 
azone, with which the author regards it as identical. «-A<TOi!>azone 
will therefore be refeiTed to in future as i.-pbenylglucosazono. 

i.-Phenylglucosazone (a-acresazone) and i.-mannitol («-acritol) arc 
obtained ±i*om a-acrose, and it follows therefore that this synthetical 
glucose must either be i.-levulose or i.-mannose, since these carbo¬ 
hydrates are the only two which could yield the same opbw^ally 
inactive osazone and mannitol. Unlike i.-mannoso, a-atrose does not 
yield a phenylhydrazone; it must, therefore, be i.-levulose, and its 
production from acraldehyde bromide muse be refen*ed to the simuU 
taneous formation of glyceraldehyde and the isomeric symuiofrioal 
dihydroxyacetone, whi^ then undergo condensation, thus:-— 

OH,(OH)-OH(OH)*OOH -f OHXOH)‘CO-CIIa(OH) = 

CHa(OH)*CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)*0O*0H«(Oir). 
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On fermenlation with yoast, «-acrose is separated into its optically 
active constituents; tlie d.-lovulose (ordinary laevo-rotatoiy levuloso) 
is removed, and the solution hecomes dextro-i^otatory. The l.-ievulose 
(that is, the dextro-rotatory modification) could not he isolated on 
account of the small quantity at disposal, hut reacts like ordinaiy 
levuloso (d.-lovulose) in forming au osazone identical with L-i)hcnyl- 
glucosazone, hut no hydrazone. 

L-Mannitol is obtainod from i.-mannoso hy the reduction method 
employed in the preparation of l.-mannitol; the yield amounts to 
about 40 per cent, of the theoretical. It crystallises in small prisms, 
melts at 168® (at IITO® coit.), is readily soluble in water, tolerably 
soluble in hot acetic acid, and veay sparingly soluble in mothyl and 
ethyl alcohol, is optically inactive, and identical with «-acritol. The 
name i-mannitol will therefore he employed for both compounds. 
On oxidation with dilute nitric acid, i.-maimifcol yields about 20 per 
cent, of i.-mannose, and this, by oxidation with bromine, is converted 
into i.-mannonic acid, which can bo isolated hy means of its jihonyl- 
hydrazide by the method already described (Fischer and Hirsoh- 
borger, loc, ciL) ; it is therefore possible to prepare syutlictically all 
cavbohydinites of the manuose and levuloso series. 

The synthesis of dextrose from d.-mfinnonio acid, and therefore from 
<K-aci'Oso, is described in the second paper (JScr., 23, yOlrl—805), in 
which it is shown that d.-maunonio acid can be partially con veiled into 
gluconic acid, and vice vered^ by heating it with twice its weight of 
quiuoline at 140* for 40 miimtos; the product from either source con- 
Wning about 40 }>er cent, of d.-mannonic acid and 60 per cent, of 
gluconic acid. To separate tliese acids, the product obtained by heat¬ 
ing d.-maniionic acid (20 grams) witli quinoline (40 grams) and water 
(5 grams) at 140® for -10 minutes is treated with a solution of barium 
hydroxide (40 grams), steam-distilled to remove all quinoline, exactly 
netttr«lisc<l by sulphuric acid, and concentrated to lf‘C) c.o. Jt is thou 
lioaiod witli brucine (60 p*ams) until dissolved, allowed to remain in 
the cold for some iimo in order to remove all excess of brU(*ino hy 
iMystallisation, then concentrated to the ciystallising point, dissolved 
in 25 times its volume of boiling ahsoluio nlcoliol, and the briuduc 
(L-maunonate, which is only sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, sepa¬ 
rated by ciysiallisatlon. The alcoholic filtrate from Hub is evaporated 
to a syrup, which is dissolved in waiter, ireiited with a solution of barium 
hydroxide (20 grams) to liborato the brueino, and tholiltrato oarofiilly 

S * lifaiod with sulphuric acid. The clear solution is now concen- 
to 30 O.C., and heated at 100® for an hour with ])heiiylhydrazino 
(3 gi'ams) in the fotm of acettito, in order to convert the gluconic 
acid into its phenylhydimido, which, cuystallisos out on cooling, and 
can bo reconverted into tlie jwsul by the method already described 
(l^Hschor and Hirschboi'gev, Um, cit.). Gluconic acid, so prepared, has 
all the properties of ordixiary gluconic ticid. 

To obtain dextrose from gluconic acid, tlie aqueous solutiou is 
evaporated to a thick syrup on the water-bath, with the object of form¬ 
ing as much lactone as possible, and then reduced by adding sodium- 
amalgam to the cold 10 per cent, aqueous soluiion in the way alrwuly 
described. The yield is not so good as that obtained when any of i ho 
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three matmomc acids ai*e reduced; this is due in all probability to the 
fact that gluconic acid is only incomplotoly converted into its lactone, 
since the property of undergoing i*eduotion by sodium-amalgam is 
seemingly intimately associated with that ot forming lactones in acids 
of this class. The synthetical dextrose has a specific rotatory power 
of [a]D=: 62, yields d.-pbenylglucosazone,and is identical with ordinary 
dexti*ose. It follows therefore that, with tlio exception of L-gluconic 
acid, which the author is attempting to prepare from l.-mannonio acid 
(arabinosecarhoxylic acid) by heating with quinoline, l.-dextrose, and 
the optically inactive forms of these compounds, all the carbohydrates 
of the mannitol sei'ies have been prepared synthetically; the relation 
of these carbohydrates to a-acrose is shown in the table (p. 470). 

W. P. W. 

Matezite and Matezo-daxnbosa. By 0. Combes {Oompt rend,^ 
110, 4G—ds?).—Qirai‘d (Oompt rend.^ 77, 996) obttiinod from Mada¬ 
gascar caoutchouc, a sacchaiine substance, matezite, whicli, when 
treated with hydriodio acid, yields methyl ioclide and matezo-damboso, 
an isomerido of glucose. /J-Pinito, obtained by Maquenne fr^om Finns 
lanihortia^ia, behaves in a similar manner, and with hydriodic acid 
yields methyl iodide and /3-iiiosito (this vol., p. 244). Matezite and 
j3-pinite both crystallise in radiating nodules, and m&iczo-(lamlx>se 
and /il-inoBito are precipitated in tetnihodra on addition of alcohol to 
thoir aqueous solutions. Both the latter give Scherer's reaction, and 
have a molecular weight of 171 as determined by Raoult's method. 
These facts and the following measurements show thab<j3-pinite and 
d-inosite are not distinct chemical species, bnt are identical with 
matezite and matezo-dambose rcspectiyely. 

Matezite. /S-pinite. Matozo-damhobo. jB-inosito. 

Melting-point.. 187** ISO-S*^ 24(5° 246® 

Rotatory power. 6G'0® G6'7® 07*6® G8-4® 

C. K B. 

Rotatory Power of Matezite and Matezo-dambose. By A. 
OiKAUi) (Ciompt, 100, 84—8G).—The value of the rotatory 

power given in an earlier paper was cm>TKH>uB, and the author has 
rccalcnlatod ilic nunibors fmm his old dat*v— 

Matezite [a]© = + 65*2®. Matozo-datnboHO [a]© =s + 65*4®. 
Now determinations givo very similar results, 

Matezite [a]D = + G4*7®, Matezo-dambose [»]d sa + 04*7®. 

The rotatory-powoi*s are thoroforo identical, and not difforout as was 
formerly supposed (compare Combos, preceding abstiact). ^ 

Baoemo-inosite. By Maquentkr and 0. Takbet (Oompi, rend., 
110, 80—88).—Inosite from quebraohito is Imvog^rate, and inosito 
from pinite dextrogyrate, their x'otatory powers being exactly equal, 
but of opposite sign. Pot the hydrated compounds, [«]» == + 65®; 
and for the anhydrous, [»]» *= + 66®. Both soften without decom¬ 
posing above 210®, and melt at 247®; both crystidlise in hemihodral 
rhomboidal prisms, give the samo rcactious, and have the same solu- 
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bilities both, in the hydrated and anhydrous forms. Their acetates 
soften in the hand, and have equal but opposite i*otatoiy powers (10 ); 
the benzoates crystallise in comparatively insoluble, brilliant noodles 
which melt at 252°. 

When solutions of equal quantities of the two inosites are mixed, 
an abundant crystalline precipitate of racemo-inosite is obtained. It 
is optically inactive, melts at 25o** without softening’, is much less 
soluble than the active varieties, and separates from solution only in 
the anhydrous form. It does not affect Fehling’s solution in the 
e )ld. The acetate is crystalline and melts at 111®, and the benzoate 
forms bulky, microscopic needles which melt at 217°. 

Racemo-inosite has the same composition as the active inosite, to 
which it stands in the same relation as racemic acid does to the active 
tartaric acids. It is the first example of physical isomerism amongst 
the sugars. C. H. 13. 

Xylose and Wood-gum fipom Straw and other Materials. 
By E. W. Allen and B. Tollens (Ber., 23, 137).—When loofah, 
straw, or cberiy-wood is extracted with soda, and the extract mixed 
with alcohol, a gum is precipitated; in the case of straw, the yield of 
crude gum is 16 per cent,, and, on hydrolysis, it gives xylose. 

E. S. K. 

Derivatives of Propylamine. By S. Q-abribl and W. E. Laub.r 
(B er,, 23, 87—96),—Continuing Gabriel's pi»evious work on tho dori- 
\ative 8 of %tty amines, the authors have investigated some more of 
the derivatives of pmpylamine. 

When 7 -hromopropylphthalimide (Abstr., 1888, 1292) is digested 
with potash, the potassium salt of hydroxy^yropt/lphthalanuc acid is 
foimed. If the syrupy acid is heated for 3—4* hours at 135—145®, 
water is separated, and r^-Jiydroxypropylphthaldmide^ 

0 ja[ 4 o;.N‘- 03 Hs- 0 H, 

is produced. This crystallises from water in colourless noodles, 

Propylmercaptophtlialhmde^ C 8 H 403 :N* 0 .Hi,*SH, is formed when 
hromopropylphthalimide is heated with alcoliolio potassiiini hydro¬ 
sulphide in sealed tubes at 100°. It is soluble in alc*oliol and light 
petroleum, insoluble in water, crystallises in colourless nc<ulli*H, an<l 
melts at 46—48°. When heated with fuming hydrochloric acid, it 
decomposes into phthalic acid and 7 -amidopropylmercaptoI. 

r^i-ThiocijanopropjJpktlialimi^^ OttHiO^K-OaHa’SO N", is formed whoa 
bromopropylphthalimide is heated with alcoholic potassium thiocyan¬ 
ate at 100°. It crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles melting 
at 96—98°. When this compound is digested with potiish, it yields 
d^]^02yyldisHlphide-r^-diphtJialamiG add, S8(O8B[(,*]SrH*0O'CeH4*0O0H)3; 
this ciystallises in colourless scales melting at 136°, is soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, ammonia, and alkalis, insoluble iu water. When digested 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200 °, it is decomposed into 
phthalic acid and Mpropylaviido^'^-di^dphide hydrochloride^ 

S8(03H8TO)3,2H01, 

which crystallises in white needles melting at 218—210”, and yields 
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a sparingly soluble picrato, C 6 Hi 6 ^T^S 2 . 2 C 6 Ha(N 02 ) 3 *OH, 'wbicb crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in yellow scales melting at 145—146°. 

r^’Amidopropyl hydrogen mlpliafe, NHi’CiHe'O^SOjH, is formed when 
7 -bromopropylamine hydrobromide is added to a hot aqueous solution 
of silver sulphate. It fonns crystals, soluble in hot water, and melt¬ 
ing at 221". 

p-Mermytapeniliiazolim^ is formed by the 

action of carbon bisulphide on 7 -bromopropylamine hydrobroraide. 
It is easily soluble in hot water and alcohol, iimolublo in acids, lomis 
colourless crystals, and melts at 132®. When oxidised by heating 
with bromine-water, this compound yields fi^amuhpropijlmJpTmvic 
acjdy NHi'OjHe'SOjH, which crystallises from alcohol in needles, and 
does not melt ^low 300 This acid is isomeric with /3- and v-methyl- 
taurine. The mother liquors from this acid contain a loss oxidised 
derivative of the thiazoline, which forms fibrous crystals, very soluble 
in water. 

ng*_g 

Trimtdhylen6-'^4hwcarhawdde, is formed 

by the action of potassium thiocyanate on 7 -bromopropylamine hydro- 
bromide. It is a strongly-smelling oil, with strong alkaline reaction, 
and is less stable than the corresponding elhyloue-derivaiive. Its 
hydrobromide^ CiHANiSBr, is solnblo in wafer, and foims crystals 
melting at 135—136°; its vicrabe forms long needles melting at 128*^. 

Trimeihyle^ie-ylr-carbmmde, is Cormed when 

potassium cyanate is substituted for thiocyanate in the above reaction. 
It is a thick, strongly basic oil, yielding a piorabe^ crystallising in 
yellow needles, and molting at 200®. L. T. T. 

New Hexylamine and a New Hexyl AloohoL By M, Frbtjki) 
and P. Hkrkmann' 23, 18i)—196).—The storting point for 

these compounds is diothylacotic acid, obtained by Coimurs method 
from ethyl malonate; for every 100 grams of the latter employed, 
25 grams of diethylucotic aedd was obtained. 

Diebfnjlarefio chloride, Clllilii'COOl, is obtained by acting on the 
acid with phosphorus trichloride at the oidinary temiieratiire, and then 
carefully distilling. It is a Cuming liquid, having a pungent odour, 
and boiling at 134—137" It reiwiily acts on sodium diet by lacctate, 
forming dleihj/lncefic anhydride, ()(0()'CHJHlti)j, a colourless liquid, 
which has a faint odour, and boils at 230®. 

JJwlhylacebtmtidOi 0 UHlt 2 * 00 *Nlli, is prepared by passing ammonia 
gas into the free acid, and he^iting tlie auimouium salt thus obtained 
in a sealed tube at 240—250^ for 6—6 hours. It ciystdlisos from 
absolute alcohol in long needles whieli molt at 105°, boils without 
decomposition at 230-—!l^5®, and is readily soluble in wator, alcohol, 
and other. 

DiebhylaeeianiUdei OHEVCO*NHPh, is obtained from the foregoing 
compound by boiling it with aniline and a little hydioohloric acid. It 
crystallises from alcohol in slendei'' needles which melt at 124®, and 
are almost insoluble in water. 
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Dieihylacetonitril, OHEt^'CN, is formed when the amide is mixed 
with phosphorus pentoxide and carefully distilled. It is a somewhat 
volatile liquid of pleasant odour, boils at 144—^146**, and mixes with 
alcohol and ether, hut is almost insoluble in water. 

fi-IHethylethylamiiie hydrochloride^ or pseudohexyla^ne hy&rocliT^ 
Wde, 0 HEt/ 0 H 2 *NH 2 ,HCI, is pi*epared by adding sodium to a boiling 
alcoholic solution of diethylacetonitril, and distilling the liquid formed 
in a current of steam. The distillate is collected in hydrochloric acid, 
the solution evaporated to dryness, and any ammonium chloride pl'csent 
removed by digestion with absolute alcohol. On evapoiation, the 
filtered solution leaves pseudohexylamine hydrochloride as a white, 
somewhat hygroscopic powder. It crystallises from alcohol contain¬ 
ing a little ether or light petroleum in a network of fine needles, 
melting with decomposition at 187®, and very readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, lilhej^latinochloride^ (CHEt 2 *CH 2 *NH 2 ) 2 ,H 8 PtCl 6 , is very 
insoluble, and forms golden-yellow, brilliant scales. 

The free base is obtained by adding a slight excess of concentrated 
potash solution to the hydrochloride suspended in ether, drying the 
ethereal solution over solid caustic potash, and distilling. Psmdo^ 
hexylamine is a liquid of atnmoniaoal odour, which boils at 125*3® 
(corr.), and i-apidly absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air. 

Fseudohexylcarhamide^ NH8*00'jNrja-CH2"CHEt2, is prepared by 
evaporating a solution of equal weights of pseudohexylamine hy(li*o- 
chloride and potassium cyanate; from the potassium chloride also 
formed, it is separated by di^sting with absolute alcohol, evaporat¬ 
ing the solution, washing with a little water, and rocrystallising 
several times from hot water. It forms small plates which melt at 
11(5*5®, and are sparingly soluble in cold, readily in hot water or 
alcohol. 

Pseudodihexyloxcmide^ 020a(17H-OH2*OHEta)2, is formed by warming 
pseudohexylamine and oxamide in ethereal solution. It crystallisos 
from alcohol in beautiful needles melting at 144®. 

Symmetrical phenylpseaciohexylcaTbmi-^y N HPh*C0*S‘H*0H/0HEt4, 
and symmetrical phenylpseitdohexylthiocarbamid&y 

NHPh-CS-N-H-OHj-OHEta, 

are obtained when a solution of psoudohoxylamino in absolute 
alcohol is heated with phenyl cyanate and phenylthiocarbimiclo respec¬ 
tively. The former crystallises m fascicular groups of needles, and 
melts at 70°, whereas the latter separates from solution as an oil. bnt 
may be obtained in the crystalline state by precipitating its alcoholic 
solution with water, adding a solid pau'ticle, and scratching with a 
glass rod. After repeating this pi*ocess several times, it crystallises 
in small prisms which melt at 52—63®, and still contain traces of 
phenylthiocarbamide. 

Fs&aJohexyl cdcohcH, CHEt 2 *CH 3 *OH.—To prepai*e this alcohol, 
pseudohexylamine hydrochloride is dig*^sted with an excess of silver 
nitrite and a little water, and the filtrate distilled. The alcohol 
swims on the aqueous distillate as a yellow oil, and is freed from 
traces of the amine by hydrochloric acid, dried over ignited potassium 
carbonate, and finally over baryta, and fractionated. It is a colour- 
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less liquid, Ixaving an odour resembling that of camphor and of fnsel 
oil, and boils at 1S9—148°. Between the boiling-points of the alcohol 
and the acid there is, therofoi*e, approximately tho same diB^erence as 
between the other known hexyl alcohols and the corresponding acids. 

H. a. 0. 

Derivatives of Ammommn Chloride. By J. A. lb Bbl (Oompt 
rmd,, 110, 144—147).—^If it is admitted that the atoms or radicles 
in a substituted ammonia are capable of movemont round the central 
nitrogen-atom, and have not fixed and definite relative positions, it 
is possible to imagine tho existence of two isomei*ic derivatives, with¬ 
out assuming that they have boon formed in difiorent ways, as for 
example by the union of ROl witli NR's, or R'Ol with NRR 2 . 

Amongst tho platinochlorides of tho amines there is a remarkable 
group of cubic salts, formed from chlorides of the typo NRR'aCl. To 
this group belong methyltripropylammonium platinochloride and tri- 
methylpropylammonium platinochloride, but tho limit is passed by 
the trimethylisobutylammonium salt. As a rule, if a platinochloride 
does not d&or from the cubic salts by more than a single niethyl- 
gi'oup, its crystalline form will ho so nearly a cube that very careiul 
gouiomotino and optical examination will bo necessary to prove that 
it is not cubic. 

Trimethylisobutylammonium platinochloidde was first obtained in 
highly biro&activo needles, distinctly not cubic, but when these wore 
rccrystallised in ordei* to obtain larger crystals, octohodra were 
obtained very closely resembling regular octohedro, and their cha¬ 
racter was not altered by recrystallisatiou. All attempts to reconvert 
tho octohedral platinochloride into the prismatic form failed, but 
when the salt was agitated with pure precipitated silver oxide, the 
platinum and chlorine woro precipitated together, and if the 00 m- 
pomid ammonia in the filtrate was Jieutmlisod with hydrochloric acid 
and concentrated lapidly in a vacuum, tho hydi*ochloride was obfeiined 
partly in noodles and partly in octohodra. It follows that there are 
not only two platinochloiudos, but two hydrochlorides, tho prismatic 
hydrochloride being moi*e stable than tho oorivsponding platino- 
Chlonde. The octohedral hydrochloride chaugos into the prismatic 
form in piusenco of oxcess of tlio original hydrochloride, esju'eially if 
a little free acid is proseufc. U. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia and of Ethylenediamine on Tetra- 
ehlorodlacatyh By S. Lkvy {Anmlnn^ 264, 874—876).—Tho 
compound (m. p. 127°) obbiinod by ti'oating totrachlorodiacetyl with 
ammonia (this voL, p. 283) is identical with tho amulo of trichloro- 
propyleneoxidocarboxylio acid obtained from tctaucbloracotone j prob- 

ably it has tho conatitation ®*^^>0(00NH,)-0H01,. 

If such is the case, the compound obtained from tetraohlorodiacotyl 
and ethylenediamine probably has tho constitution 

V. S. K. 
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Diethylenediamine. By J. Sibber (Ber,^ 23, 326—327).— 
DiethylenediamiiLe is formed wlien ethylenediamin© is treated with 
ethylene bromide; the product is decomposed with potash, the rosiilt- 
ing oil dried, fractionated, and the portion passing over at 168—175® 
collected separately. The base could not be obtained in an anhydrous 
condition. The hydrochloride^ C 4 Hiohr 2 , 2 H 01 , crystallises in smtill, 
colourless needles, and is readily solnble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol. The plafinochloride^ CiHioN2,H2PtCl6, crystallises in small, 
yellow needles, and is moderately easily soluble in hot water, but only 
very sparingly in hot alcohol. The mercurochhride, C 4 HioN 2 ,H 2 B[gCl 4 , 
crystallises in concentrically grouped needles, and is readily soluble 
in hot water, but is reprecipitated on adding alcohol. The picrate^ 
crystallises from water in yellow needles, and is 
almost insoluble in alcohol. P* S. K. 

Propylthiocarbimide and some New TMocarbamides. By 
O. Hecht (Her., 23, 281—288;.— Prnpyl<mmonitmpropyldithiocarh^ 
'amate separates in colourless crystals, when normal propylamine is 
mixed with ether and treated in the cold with, the theoretical quantity 
of carbon bisulphide. It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and 
melts at 102 " with decomposition. 

Propylfhiocarhimide^ NPrIOS, is obtained when the preceding 
compound is dissolved in alcohol, the solution shaken with a concon- 
trated aqueous solutiou of mercuric chloride, and then distiUed with 
steam. The yield is 42 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. It is a 
colourless, highly refractive liquid, with a strong odour of mustard 
oil; it boils at lw2*7® (743 mm.), has a sp. gr. of 0*9304 at 99*4®, 
(water at 99*4® = 1 ) and is only sparingly soluble in water, but 
miscible with alcohol, ether, acetone, benzene, chloroform, and light 
petroleum. 

Proitylthiocarbamidey !N'B[Pr*OS-NH 2 , prepared by dissolving prop^d- 
thiocarbimide in ammonia, sepamtes from alcohol in colourlcHs, 
quadratic plates, melts at llU®, and is moderately easily soluble in 
water. The m(®f7<yZ-derivative, NHPr*OS*NHMo, prepared by ti'cat- 
ing propylthiocarbimide with methylamine, or by ti^cating motiiyl- 
thiocarbimide wdth propylamine in alcoljolic solution, crystallisos in 
colourless plates, melts at 79®, and is very easily solnble in alcohol, 
acetone, and chloroform, and readily in ether, heuzonc, and carbon 
bisulphide, but only sparingly in water and light petroleum. Tlio 
et/iyZ-derivative, NHPrOS’NHEt, crystallises in small, colourless 
plates, and melts at 52®; it is moderately easily soluble in water, and 
behaves like the corresponding methyl-derivative with other solvents. 
The prqpyZ-derivative, OS(NHPr) 2 , crystallises in colourless, nacreous 
plates, melts at 71®, and is only sparingly soluble in cold, but modo-» 
rately easily in bot, water. 

Bipropylccerhamide^ 00(NHPr)a, prepared by treating an alcoholic 
solution of the thiocarbamide with mercuric oxide, crystallisos from 
hot water in needles, and melts at 105®, 

Fropylallylthioearhamlde, NHPr-CS'NH-OsHj, can bo obtained by 
tr^ting propylthiocarbimide with allylamine, or by treating allyl- 
thiocarbimide with propylamine 5 it crystallises in largo, tj'anspai'oiit 
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plato«!, melts at G0°, and is only very sparingly soluble in cold, but 
moderately easily in bot, water. 

PropyJ^h&nyfthiocarbamiihi NHP 2 “OS*!NHPb, crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless, nacreous plates, molts at 63^, and is only 
sparingly solnble in hot water. 

JDhmethylt%io<m‘'bamidey CS(NHMe) 2 , is a colourless, crystalline 
compound melting at 51*6®; it is veiy loadily soluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, and acetone, but only sparingly in ether, benzene, carbon 
bisulphide, and light petroleum. 

Methjlal^ltldocarhmiide^ KrHjVTe-CS-NH’OjlJa, is a colourless, crys¬ 
talline compound melting at 52° ; ethylalUjltliiocarbmwle forms lai'go, 
transparent crystals, and melts at 47°. 

BiallyUhiocarhaAnidey CS(NH*0JH6)i, crystallises in lai’ge, iranspa- 
i*ent plates, and melts at 49*5°. F. S. K. 

Thioaldehydes. By E. Baumann 23, GO—60).— Baumann 
and Fromm showed (this vol., p. 25) that when acotaldehyde is 
ti’eated with hydrogen sulphide in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
two isomeric tritliioaldehydes avo formed, and that heiizaldohydo 
in like manner yields two isomeric thiobenzaJdehydes. The author lias 
tried the same reaction with formaldehyde, but in all cases the ti*i- 
tliioformaldehyde, O^HcSj, described by Hofmann (Amalm, 146, 857) 
was alone proanced. As this compound is also forinod m so many 
other ways, and as no isomoride of it has been obtained, there can be 
little doubt that the peculiar isouierimi occurring with tlio higher 
members of this class does not extend to the simplest member thoin>of. 

In text-books it is stated that tnthiofoi'rualdehyde is formed wlieu 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of tormaldehyde. This 
is not the case; this and the homologous aldehydes only being formed 
in the presence of strong acids or dehydrating agents. The firat 
action of hydrogen sulphide on aldehyiU^s seems to bo the formation 
of a compound SJMl*OII, two or more molecules of which then unite 
with separation of water and formation of more or loss complicated 
compounds of a mcrcaptan-lik(» character, the reactions hoiiig pro¬ 
bably ropre8ont(Hl by the <»{jnations— 

2SIMl-()U =: + HttO; 

« Sll-U-M-Xl-OH -1- ll^O: 

SlHt-OH + OlMi-OIl » 011-K%S-il*0H + H^O; 

and so on. Those compounds are very difficult to isolate, and under 
the influence of hydrochloric acid, &o., arc converted into tritliioalde- 
hydes. With hmmaldohyde, the intermediate iiroducts wore obtained 
as a semi-crystalline mass easily soluble in caustic soda solution, from 
which it was reprecipitated by acids. Its alcoholic solution gives with 
lead salts a bright yellow precipitate, which on lioating yields lca<l 
sulphide. By passing hydrogott sulphide into a 40 per cent, aqueous 
solution of formaldehyde acidified with hydrochloric acid, the author 
has obtained one compound apparently tolerably pure*. CiystalHsod 
from other, it molts at 97—lUtT, volatilises sccuuingly unchanged, 
anti gives numbors corresponding appi^oximatoly with the fotmula 
or OjHgSs + OiljtO, It is not, liowovex*, a simple additive- 
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prodncfcof trithioformaldeliyde and formaldeliyde, as it decolorises 
iotline Bolntion and does not yield a snlphone on oxidation. With 
lead and copper salts, it gives precipitates, which when warmed with 
alkalis easily decompose into metallic snlphides. Its general behaviour 
is thus that of a mercaptan, and when heated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid or other dehydrating agents, it yields trithioform- 
aldehyde. When a solntion of formaldehyde is saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide, it remains clear, but on the addition of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid the solution solidifies suddenly to a crystal¬ 
line magma consisting mainly of the compound just described. If 
excess of hydrochloric acid is added, and the whole warmed, the 
crystalline mass is converted into trithioformaldehyde. Tritbioform- 
aldehyde is odourless when pure. 

With acetaldehyde similar but liquid products are formed, which 
have been investigated by Weidenhusch, linger, and others. These 
products yield a more stable, yellow lead-derivative, decolorise iodine 
solutions, dissolve in caustic soda, and generally have the character 
of mercaptans. Marckwald has also shown (Ahstr., 1886, 864) that 
thioacetaldehyde unites with water to form hydroxyethylmercaptan, 
SH-OHMe-OH, w'hieh under water gradually changes to the oily pi*o- 
ducts just described. L. T. T. 


Thioaldehydes. By B. BAUMAirar and R. Camps (Per., 23, 
69—73).—^Baumann and Bromm showed (this vol., p. 26) tliat 
and ^-trithioaldehydes were both oxidised by pota^inm perman¬ 
ganate in acid solutions to a stable trisulphone, CeHiRSiO®. The 
authors have now investigated the oxidation of trithioformaldehyde. 
The oxidation is best effected by making a paste of the aldehyde 
with dilute^ sulphuric acid aud adding gradually thereto a oonceti- 
trated solution of potassium permanganate, TnmethylemtriHidphoiiQ^ 

q^®>S 02 , forms a ciystalliu© powder insoluble in water, 


alcohol, ether, chloroform, glacial acetic acid, or dilute acids. It 
dissolves in caustic sod^ warm aqueous ammonia, and also in boiling 
sodium cai‘bouate solution, from which it expels oai»bonic anhydride, 
Neither concentrated nitric nor sulphuric acid acts on it in the cold 
or when gently warmed with it, hut the latter dissolves it wiion 
strongly heated, the unchanged substance crystallising out again on 
cooling. Only at its boiling point does sulphuric acid cause partial 
decomposition. When the trisulphone is heated alone, a pai-t sub¬ 
limes, the remainder charring without previous fusion. The trisuh 
phone has the character of a hexabasic acid, all six atoms of hydrogen 
being replaceable by basic radicles. When it is dissolved in a large 
excess ot soda and the solution treated with excess of methyl iodido 
triacetonetrisulphone, CsHwSsOa (this vol, p. 26), is formed. With 
less alkali and methyl iodide, less highly methylated compounds are 
formed. 


Compounds less highly oxidised than the trisulphone wore also 
present in small quantities among the oxidation-products, and worn 
less soluble in soda. One of these appeared to he a disulphouo, but 
was not obtained in a pure state. I' ip 
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Anhydride Pormation in Acids of the StLCcinic Series. By 
K. Auwbrs and V. Mbybb (Ben, 23, 101—103),—The readiness with 
which anhydride formation tahes place in acids of the saccinio series 
is increased by the presence of methyl-p^'oups in tho iriolecule. 

Tetraraothylsnccinic acid, for example, is conyerted into iho anhy¬ 
dride on distilling, when heated with hydbrochlorio acid nndcr pres- 
snre, or when distilled with steam; in the last case the change is not 
complete. 

Trimethylglntaric acid gives an anhydinde far more readily than 
glntaric acid, but not so e<isily as tetramethylsnccinic ac*id; it is not 
acted on by boiling water, but on distillation it yields the anhy¬ 
dride. 

When trimethylglntaric acid is brominated according to Holl’s 
method, it yields bromoirimethylglntaric anhydride. 

Trimethylsuccinio acid has been prepared. P. S. K. 

Tetramethylsnccinic Acid and Trimethylglntaric Acid. By 
K. Auwbbs and V. Mbybr (23,293—311; compai*o Abstr., 1839, 
1145, and Zelinsky, this vol, p. 132).—^Tho two acids, melting at 97® 
and 190° respectively, which are obi^ined by treating ethyl «-broniiso- 
butyrate with finely divided silver and hydinlysing the fraction of the 
product boiling at 200—250® with concentrated hydrobromic acid at 
100 °, have been pinved to be trimcthylglatario acid and totnmiothyl- 
snccinio acid respectively. The two compounds can bo easily sepa¬ 
rated by distillation with steam. The totramethylsnceinic acid passes 
over for the most part in the foim of the anhydride, and is best 
isolated bjr evaporating the distillate to a small volume with alkali, 
then acidifying, and sopamting the pi-ecipitated acid by filtration, 
Tho non-volatile trimethylgluiaric acid is extracted with ether, ibe 
other evaporated, and tlio i-esidue recrystallisod from hot watiT. The 
yield of the two products together is about 16 per coni, of tho theo¬ 
retical quantity, and they are obtained in about equal quantities. 

Totraniothylsuccinic acid, OgHuO^, molts at 190—192® when Legated 
slowly, but when heated quickly the temperature may iise to about 
200 ° before it becomes liquid; it forms short, dondx'itio crystals, is 
readily soluble in alcohol and benzene, and moderately easily in ether, 
chloroform, carbon bisulpliido, and hot waW, but only sparingly in cold 
water, and is almost insoluble in light petrolenin. Molecular widght 
determinations by Beckmann’s method in ethereal solution, and by 
Baonlt’s method in glacial acotic acid solution, gave results in accord¬ 
ance with the molecular formula given above. An examination of tlie 
electrical conductivities of tcti'amethylsuccinic acid and trimothyi- 
glntaric acid pi*oved that the higher melting componud only is a 
substituted succinic acid, and measm^oments of the electrical con¬ 
ductivities of the sodium salts of the two acids gave results which 
showed that botli compounds arc dicarboxylic acids. 

Tetraineihylmcoimc anhydride^ GbIIi^Oj, is best proparod by distilling 
the acid or heating it for a short time at its boiling point. It crystal¬ 
lises from hot ligTit petroleum in small, colourless noodles, melts at 
147°, and boils at 230*5°. It is very readily soluble in most m»dinary 
solvents, but only spaiingly in cold light petroleum, and almosl. in- 
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soluble in cold virater or sodinm carbonate. It is quicbly decomposed 
bj hot alkalis, and on acidifying, the acid is precipitated. 

When tetramethylsnccinic acid is treated -with bromine and 
amorphons phosphorus by Hell-Volhard’s method, and the product 
dropped on to ice, the anhydride is obtained, but not a trace of any 
brominated acid is formed. 

Trimethylglntaric acid, C00H*CMe2*CHs“CHMe‘C00H, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in plates, melts at 97®, and is very readily 
soluble in mofet ordinary solvents, but less readily in carbon bisul¬ 
phide and light petroleum. Molecular weight determinations by 
Beckmann’s method in ethereal solution, and by Raoult’s method in 
glacial acetic acid solution, gave results in accordance with the mo¬ 
lecular formula OsHuO^. 

The anhydride^ CsHiaOa, can be prepared by boiling tbe acid for 
a long time, or by treating it with acetic chloride. It crystallises 
from hot light petroleum in compact, colourless needles, melts at 
95—96®, and boils at 262®. It is much more readily decomposed by 
-water and sodium carbonate, bnt in other respects it resembles the 
anhydride of tetramethylsnccinic acid. 

a-'Eronwlf^nethylglutaric anhydride^ ^ 

tained as follows:—^The acid is mixed with a little amorphons phos¬ 
phorus, and bromine gradually added to the mixture; tho product is 
kept for 24 hours, then heated for a short time on the water-bath, 
and, when cold, gradually mixed with ice. The precipitate is washed, 
dried, and recrystallised from hot light petroleum. It forms colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 114®, snblimes without decomposition, and is 
TOadily soluble in all ordinary organic solvents except light potio- 
leum. 


JSydrcmjtrimeiJiylglviaric acid lactone^ 


CMe^'CHc. - rmniT • 
_jj>OMe*COOH, IS 


obtained when the preceding compound is treated with soda, boiling 
water, or sodium carbonate; the solution is acidified if nocossary, and 
the product extracted with ether. It separates fi’om ether in trans¬ 
parent, -well-defined crystals, melts at 1U3—104®, and is readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, other, benzene, and chloroform, but loss 
readily in carbon bisulphide, and only sparingly in light petroleum. 
It sublimes without decomposition, hut it is not volatile with steam. 
The silver salt, CeHuOiAg, is a colourless, crystalline compound. 

P. S. K. 

Tricarballylates. By B. Gxjinochet {Gowpt. reiid., 110, 47—49). 
—The tricarballylates closely resemble the aconitates, but the tribasio 
salts of tricarbailyllc acid are neuti’al to litmns and phcnolphthaleln, 
whilst those of aconitic acid are alkaline. 

The mono^otassium salt crystallises with 2 mols. HoO in colourless, 
transparent films which become anhydrous in a dry vacuum. Tho 
sesqnipotassium salt, CaHvEOsjCgHeKIA -f ^H^O, is a crystalline 
powder which loses water at 100® and decomposes at 180®; the fn- 
pofassium salt forms very deliquescent nodules containing 1 mol. HgO, 
which is given off at 215®, the salt decomposing at 240®, The mono* 
BoMunn salt ciystallises with 1 mol. HgO in transparent prisms which 
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booome anhydrous at 100®; the disodhtm salt forms crystal]ino omsts 
which contain 1 mol. HjO, become anhydrous at 110®, and decompose 
at 135®; the frisodiiim salt forms very solablo, prismatic needles 
which contain mol. H2O, and when dried do not dccom])Ose below 
100®. The srsquiamnioniam rM forms anhydrous, striated, nacreous, 
IlexaGfonal plates; the hdamnoniimi bM oryslallisos with 1 mol. H2O 
in veiy doliqiiesocnt-, slender needles. The trilUkhim salt ervbtallisos 
with 2 mols. H,0 iu very soluble, prismatic needles which lose one- 
h df their water at. 130°, become anhydrous at 185°, and do not alter 
at 25t>°. The mouocalchtm salt forms blender needles which contain 
I mol. H2O and decompose at 125°; the trioaloimn salt forms a white, 
amorphous powder wliioU contains 3 mols. H2O, ono-third being 
given off at 100°, and tlie renniindcr at 150°, whilst the salt de¬ 
composes at 200®. If this latter salt is made by noutraliaing tri- 
carballylic acid with lime-water, a precipitate only forms in concen¬ 
trated solutions; if concentrated solutions of tripotassiuin tricarb- 
allylate and calcium chloride are mixed, no precipitate forms until the 
liquid is boiled. The salt, alter being dried in a vacuum, 

contains 7 mols. lliO, ono of which is expelJod at 100°, and the re- 
inaindor at 200°; but the salt does not decompose ovon at 250°. The 
irhnagupsinm salt crystallises with 3 mols. H3O, loses ono at 100°, and 
tlio remainder at 165°, and decomposes at 200°. 

The salt, obtained by double decomposition, is a gelatinous 

procipitaio which when dry foiMus a bulky, white, very hygroscopic 
])owdor; it is a hydiated, basic salt, and has the composition 
(06HfiOo)3Al2 + Al20(OH)i, becomes anbydrons at 150°, and docom- 
})Oses at 200°. The chromium salt is prepared in a similar manner, 
has a similar composition, and forms avciy hygi’oscopic, grey-blue 
])Owdor. The nieJed salt crystallises with 5 mols. loses one at 
100°, tlu‘00 at 200°, the last at 225", ami decomposes at 210°; its sola- 
t.ioii becomes turbid at G0°, and at 10*)° deposits an abundant preeipittilo 
of a lower hydrtde containing 3 mols. If^O ; this becomes anhydrous 
at 150° and dt^coniposes at 200°. Tlu> cohaU salt is a wine-rod, hygro- 
sco])i(* powder, which when dried at the ordinary temperature con¬ 
tains 4H2O, but decomposes above 200°; if the solution is heated, it 
deposits a pivoipilate, which afteiMlryiug at 100° is violet-blue, con¬ 
tains I mol. HaO, and decomposes at 110°. Q’he tsino salt forms 
pMsmatio crystals, and if its solution is boated, a crystalline ])ow(lor 
isdepositod which contains .JlliO and becomes anhydrous at 100"; the 
addition of alcohol to the cohl aqueous solnlion precipitates a mono- 
hydrated salt which becomes anhydwms at 100°, and docomposos at 
220°. The cupn’o salt is obtained by double decomposition as a blue, 
flocculont precipitate which when dry contains 2 mols. II2O and 
decomposes above 140°. The lead salt is a dense, white, iimoluhle 
powder, and the silrer salt is dense and white, and alters but little 
when exposed to light. C. II. B. 

Action of Oxygen on Zinc BthyL By R. DusMirTn: and F. 
Msymb (iE^er., 23, 391— 808),—In the ooui^se of his classical researches 
on aiuc ethyl, Fi*ankland studie<l the action of oxygon on this sub- 
Htauce, and obtained a white compoimd which ho regai*ded as a mixture 

roll. LViii. 2 h 
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of zinc oxide, ethoxide, and acetate (Annalen, 95, 46). Tliis rosnlt 
appeared to tte authors -very remarkable, as in processes of oxidation 
the oxygen is not as a rule inteiposed between two atoms wliich are 
directly connected. (The formation of acids from aldehydes is only 
an apparent exception, as this reaction probably always takes place 
in presence of water.) They have therefoi*e re-examined the snb-joct, 
and find that when oxygen or air is passed through zinc ethyl diluted 
with light petroleum, a beautiful white powder is obtained which 
contains no acetic acid. Its composition is not constnnt, bat varies in 
the different preparations. As previously stated by Frankland, ih de¬ 
composes on heating with violent evolution of gas, scattering white 
flocks around, and sometimes exploding violently. These propetties 
can hardly belong to a substance having the constitution Zn(OOjH^)j, 
and the authors regard it as a peroxide of the formula ZnEt'O'OEt. 
In favour of this view is the fact that it causes separation of iodiiio 
from an acid solution of potassium iodide even in absence of air, and 
yields ethyl alcohol on distillation with dilute sulphuric acid, but no 
ethane. The latter i*esnlt shows that it cannot have tho constitution 
ZnEt-OBt. 

Zinc ethoxide is also stated by Butlerow and Lissensko (Ja/wwi., 
1864, 467, 470) to be formed by the action of zinc ethyl on absolute 
alcohol. A white powder is indeed thus obtained, which decomposes 
quietly on heating, but yields no alcohol on distillation with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and cannot, therefore, be zinc ethoxide. Tliis com¬ 
pound has, therefore, not yet been prepared. H. Gr. 0. 

Chloropyromucic Acids. By H. B. Hill and L. L. Jackson 
(Anier. Ghent, 12, 22—51).—^Etbyl pyromuoate was made by 
warming a solution of 3 parts of pyromucic acid in 6 parls of 
absolute alcohol with 3 pai4s of concentrated salphnn’o c.cid 
(sp. gr. 1*84) for four hours ou a water-bath, allowing the mixture 
to cool, and tx’cating it with watex*. The crude ether thus obiaiiiocl 
was washed wdth sodium carbonate, dried by exposure to air, and 
purified by distillation; the yield was 68 per cent, of tho th(‘orc*- 
ticaL The distillate was treated with chlorine at 0** until it ceased to 
gain in weight, and then fractionally distilled at a pressure of 15 inni. 
Someetliyl chlox‘opyi*omucate [OOOH: 01 = 2; 6] wusforniod, but the 
main product was ethyl pyromucate tetrachloride, C 4 H.i 01 iO*OC)OKt, 
which foxmed the £i*action distilling between 160® and KiO®. 

Ohhropiiromucic acid [COOH: Cl = 2 : 5] was obhiinod in the 
following manner:—Ethyl pponiucate was heated at J45®, and 
chlorine passed thi*ough it until the gain in weight corrospondocl with 
the substitution of an atom of chlorine for one atom of hydrogtm. 
The viscous liquid was added to a concentrated alcoholic solutirm of 
soda, and the sodium salt of chloi*«‘>pyromucic acid thus obtained was 
decomposed with dilute acid, and the crude acid formed ciystalHsed 
from benzene; the yield was 38 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
melts at 176—177®, dissolves readily in alcohol and ether, and also 
in benzene or water when hot hut not when cold; 100 paits of watesr 
dissolve 0-28 part of it at 10*5®. The haritim (with 1 mol. H/>) and 
cedaium (with SH^O) salts were prepared; 100 parts of water at 10*6® 
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dissolve 6*G7 and 1‘12 parts respectively o£ tlioso salts. The 
sJtim and silver aalts yreve also prepared; the latter is only slightly 
soluhlo in water. 

BfUyl chlnntpynmncate (3 : 5) was proi)ared by treating the acid 
■with alcohol and salphuric jicid; it is a heavy, colonxdcss oil, melting 
at 1—2°, and boiling at 2IG— 218® at a pressure oC 77 mm. liy treatiiig 
it with ammonia, cJilurojH/ronuocauMe (2:5) was obtained; it can, 
however, be better prepared from the acid chlondo and solid amnio- 
nium carbonate. It crystallises from water in blender needles molting 
at 154—155°. This chlorojiyromucic acid, wdien treated with bromine 
and water, yields fnmaric acid, the reaction taking place according to 
the equation OsHjClOi -f SBra + 3H.0 = OiHiOi + COg + 411 Hr 
4- HOI. When oxiibsod with nitric acid, it also yields fiinnn*ic acid. 
This shows that it must have the formula [COOH : Cl = 2 : 5], 

Ghloropyrcyniitoio arid [OOOH : Cl = 2 : 3] was made from di- 
chloropyromucic acid [COOH : (Cl)i = 2:3:5] by dissolving it 
in 20 ])arts of dilnte ammonia, atlding an equal weight of zinc-dust, 
and boiling the solution for 10 hours, taking care to keep it strongly 
alkaline. The solution was filtorod, cooled, and treated with dilnte 
sulphuric acid, the crude acid which sc'painicd was dissolved in dilute 
ammonia, and calcium chlai*i<lo added to the solution as long as a 
sparingly soluble calcium halt was preeijntated. The acid was then 
obtained by filtering the solution and acidifying it with hydrochloric 
acid ; it xvas rocr^stallisod fmni water; the yield was 80 ])er (‘cnt. of 
the theoretical. It was also obtaine<l, though less easily, by mluciug 
diohloropyromucic acid (2:3:4) with sodinni amalgam. It melts 
at 145—146°, and dissolves in alcohol, ethor, and m hot bcmzone, 
chlorofoiMU, and water; lOO pai*ts of water dissolve 0*8 part of it at 
ll)‘8°. The harhm (with 1 niol. il-iO) and oolciam (with 3HiO) salts 
wore prepared; of these 100 parts of water dissolve 2 and 3’1 parts 
resjuKdividy at about LO'r)''. Ethyl chlmvpynnnucatr [2 ; 3] forms 
crystals melting at 20—30'* and boiling at 217®. This chloi'opyro- 
mucio acid, wht*n tioat<'d with broinlne and water, gives a wurorhhmi- 
bivmia add melting at 121- 122°, according to tho c<|nation Cfclljt'lOi 
+ 3Hr:j -f 21hiO = C|H. 4 iirCl()j +■ COa 4 SilBi*. Nitric acid oxi¬ 
dises it in }mrt to ehlonifuinarie acid. 

IHchhropHrmnnclr arid [COO 11 : (01)# = 2:3:4) was pre}>are<l 
bypassing chlonne over ethyl pyroinuealoat0® until ii,ceased to gam 
in weight, expelling the exc(‘ss of ehlorino by a eurroiit of air, and 
doeoinpohing the product with uxeoss of alcoholic soda. TJie sodium 
salt thus obtained was decomposed with hydrocliloric acid, juid the 
dichloropyx’omucic acid formoil was riorystidlised from benzene; the 
yield was 39 per cent, of tho theoretical. It melts at IGH—LG9®, and 
dissolves in alcohol and other, and in water, benzene, and chlorofoi'in 
when hot; 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 0*27 part of tho aci<I. 
TJie ba/rvum (with 3H#0), oaldum (with 4 IJ 2 O), p^dassimn, and stiver 
salts wore prepared; of the first two, 109 of water at 19*5° dissolved 

0*40 axid 1*21 pai’ts i* 08 pectively. JUihyl dirhloropyromuGute [2:3:4] 
was pi^oparod by acting ou tho acid witli alcohol and sulphario acid; id 
ciystallises from alcohol in largo noodles moUiug at 63—64®. When 
treated with strong aqueous ammonia^ it forms diohloropyromucanMe 
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[2:3: 4], melting at 176—177®. This dicliloropyromncio acid yield” 
iimcochloric acid melting at 124—125®, when treated witli bromine 
arid water, according to the equation + 2 H 2 O = 

(J 4 H 2 CI 2 O 3 +• CO 2 + 4HBr- When oxidised with nitric acid, it yields 
both mucochloHc and dichloimaleic acids, and must therefore have 
the formula [COOH : Ch = 2 • 3 : 4]. 

LicliloropyrmiuciG acid [COOH : Ch = 2:3:5] was obtained by 
distilling ethyl pyromneate tetrachloride at 16 mm. pressure, and 
formed the greater part of the fraction boiling between 110® and 113®. 
Another diehloropyromncic acid of unknown formula, and chloro- 
pyromucic acid [2 : 5] were also formed; the separation of these 
acids was a tedious matter, and reference must be made to the original 
paper for detriils. Diehloropyromncic acid [2:3:5] melts at 
165—156®, ai d sublimes unaltered at a higher tempemture. Tt 
dissolves in ether, in alcohol, and in hot water, benzene, or olilo 3 fo- 
fonn; 100 parts of water at 19*5 dissolve 0*26 part of the acid. 
The barium (with 4HiO) and calcium (with 3 H 20 )/fflZfe wore prepared ; 
100 parts of water at 19*5® dissolve 0 42 and 0 22 part respectively 
of these salts. ’Ethyl dichhropyromucate [2:3: 5] was pi‘opai^d by 
the action of ethyl iodide on the silver salt of the acid ; it is a heavy 
liquid, melts at 2—3®, and boils at 116—118® at 16 mm. pressure. 
When treated with concentrated aqueous ammonia at 100°, it yields 
diMoropyromveamide [2:3:5] melting at 153—154®. The acid 
itself is but slowly attacked by nitnc acid, but when ti*eated wdth 
bromine and water, it yields chlorofnmario acid according bo the equa¬ 
tion CAOhOs + 2 Br 2 + SHaO = C 4 Hi 0104 + CO 3 + HOI + 4XiBr; 
hence it must have the constitution [COOH : Oh = 2 : 3 r 5]. 

0. F. B. 

Dependence of Substitution Phenomena on the Atomic or 
Molecular Weights of certain Atoms or Groups. By F, Kiuia- 
MASTN 23, 130—136; compare J, pr, Oiunn. [2], 40, 257).— 

The study of substitution 2 »hononiena, especially in the ai^oiiiaiic 
series, shows that the so-called oiuentatioi> rules are depouiUmt on the 
atomic or molecular weight of the atom or radicle which dominates or 
directs the position taken up by the substiiutiiig-group, as well as 
on the law of aflinity, Monhydroxy- and moiiainido-tlorivatives of 
benzene, for example, give both ortho- and pni^Jx-Mibstitution jnnducts, 
but when the moleculai* weight of the hydroxy- or amido-gronp is 
increased by an alkyl or an acid i-adicle, the pai-a-subbtituiion (joiu- 
pound is the prineijjal, or the sole product. 

The lack of data makes it impossible as yet to fomtulato any 
general law, but in a few cases the observed facts are sulbcient to 
show the influence of atomic or molecular weight. In iho substii ii- 
tion of the homologues of benzene with two different alkyls, the 
entering ^up tokes np with preference the ortho-position to that 
radicle which has the lower molecular weight. Pax^ethyliolucue, for 
example, yields a brominated derivative [Me : Br : Kt s= I : 2 : 4 J; 
paraoymene gives a sulphonio acid [Me : SO3H : Br = 1 : 2 : 4j, and 
only small quantities of the isomeride. 

In the substitution of dihalogcn ben zone-derivatives with two 
different halogens, the greater negative influence of tho halogen of 
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lower atomic wois^lit is overcome by fcho in 0 uence due to the ntoinio 
weight se, Motaclilorobromobonzene, for example, probably gi\es 
a mixture of two iiiiro-compotiTulM, but the substance [Cl : NOj: J>p 
= 1 : 2 : 6 ] is formed in larerer quantity ; pai“«whloriodobenzene gives 
most probably, the compound [Cl: : I = 1 : 2 : 41. 

P. S, K. 

Nitro-derivatives of Metabromotoluene. By W. B. Brintlky 
•and W. H. Warekn (Awer. Ghem. X, 12, 1 —7).—Meiabiomodiuitro- 
loluene, molting at 103—104'*, has been prepared by Grete 
168, 258) by acting on metabromotoluene or motabromomononitro- 
tolueno with fuming nlb’io acid, and more recenlly by Jju'ksoii and 
Robinson (this vol., p. 377) by the decinnposilion of ethyl bromodi- 
iiitropbenylmalonabe. 

The authors have determined its constitution to be 
[Me : 13r : (NOa)^ = 1 : 3 : 4 : 6 ] 

from the following reasons:—(1) Grete obtained it from a mono- 
nitromotabromotoluene, which ho showed ma«it have tlie NOj-ffi'Oup 
in the er/7u>-position, becausi* when reduced it gave a bromotoluidine 
idontieal with that obtained by acting on m7/(oa(*et(>tolnitle with 
bromine; (2) Nevilo and Wintber (Trans., 1880, 429) showed that 
wlien in the meiabi'omotoluidine mentioned above, iho NHa-c>i*oup is 
displaced by bromine, a dibromotoluene is obtained identical with that 
obtained by v, Richter (this Jonmal, 1875, 73) from puy^adi 1 ) 1 * 01110 - 
benzene; the nit^bromololueno froni which it is dorived must bhoro- 
foro have tho formula [Mo ; Br : NOi = 1:8:6]; (3) the authors 
heated this nitrohroinotolucno with alcoholic ammonia, and converted 
it into a dinitrometatoluidine mcliing at 193—194°. The laHer sub¬ 
stance was ilion dissolved in a mixture of acetone and alcohol and 
treated with sulplmrio acid and sodium nitrite; diuitrotolueno 
[Me ; (N()i)a = 1 : 4 : 6 ], melting at 71°, was thus ohiaiiicd. This 
shows that the two NOa-groujis occupy respectively ih<* orflw- and 
paro-pohitions witli r(‘gard to the methyl, an<l hcnco that the nieta- 
bromodiuitrobcmzem* under eoiisiileiution must have tho formula 
[Mo : Ur : (NOj ).4 = 1 : 3 : 4 : 6 ]. The dinitrotoluidino mentioned 
above had b«‘eu previously pr<'})are(l by llepp by acting on 7 -trinilro- 
toliiouo with alcoholic annnonia, and by Kolb (Vein dinitrocresol 
other. Ilepp’s 7 -trinitrotolnene must therefore have tho formula 
[Mo:(NO,)»=:l:3:4:Cl. 

JMetithronwtrndirnhiliiene [Me ; Br : (NOi)s = 1:3:2: t : CJ was 

f )repared by treating Tnctabromodinitrotolueno with a mixture of 
uining nitric acid and sulphuric acid; tho yield was about 60 per 
cent, of the thooi*etical. Tt crystallises from alcohol in small, while 
needles molting at 143°. It is insoluble in water or light iietroleum, 
nearly insoluble in cold alcohol, sparingly soluble in carbon 
bisulphide, soluble in other, methyl alcohol, bonzeno, chloroforni, 
glacial aeotic aei<l, and acetone. It is not acted on by aqueous soda, 
or by strong acids but the bromine is easily removed by the action 
of alcoholic ammonia or alinin'*. When treated with alcoholic am¬ 
monia, it gives a trinibrotolnidino molting at 136°, idenlioal with th it 
obtained from trinitromoiaioresjl other by Ndlting and Sails (Abstr., 
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1885, 69), "vylio assigned to it tlie formula pfo : NFTa: (]SrOa)8 = 
1 : 8 : 2 : 4 : 6]. Hence metabromotrinitrotoluene mast Lave the 
formula given above. 

AniUJotrinifrotohiene [Me: NHPh : (l!^’02)3 s=: 1 ; 3 : 2 ; 4 : 6] was 
prepared by treating metabromotrinitrotoluene with aniline. It crys¬ 
tal Lises from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in well-developed, shin¬ 
ing, yellow plates melting at 151®. It is insoluble in water or light 
petroleum, sparingly soluble in ethyl or methyl alcohol, soluble in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic acid, and 
acetone. It dissolves in aqueous soda, giving a rod solution from 
which hydrochloric acid precipitates the original substance unaltered. 
It dissolves in strong sulphuxdc or strong nitiic acid, but not in 
strong hydrocblorjc acid. 0. F. B. 

Derivatives of Paranitrobenzyl Chloride. By A. Hafnkib 
(Ber,, 23,337—345).—In agreement with Salkowski’s results (Abstr., 
1889, 1174), the author finds that paranitrobenzyl chloride may bo 
readily converted into paranitrobenzylaminc, N 02 *OoH 4 *OH 3 ‘NH 2 , by 
Ghibriers method (Absti*., 1887, 1037). It forms a strongly basic 
oil which absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, solidifying to 
white crystals. Its hydrochloride crystallises in colourless needles 
which are soluble in water, and commence to decompose at 220®, 
whilst the nitrate foiuns citron-yellow, flat needles which decompose 
at 2U0“. The platinochloride and pirrate have also been pi'epared. 

Faraniirobenzi/l alcohol^ bTOa'OgHt’OHa'OH, is pi*opared by warm¬ 
ing a dilute solution of the h\ di*ochloride with sodium nitiito. It 
separates in slender, colourless needles which molt at 93®, This com¬ 
pound has been previously prepared by Boil stein and Efulilberg 
{Annalen^ 147, 343), and by Easier (Abstr., 1884, 310). 

FarmiUrobevzylavetamide, NOa-CbHrCHs’NIIAc, is obtained by 
heating the hydrochloride with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. 
It forms colouiless needles, soluble in water, ajid molting at 133'*. 
Amsel and Hofmann (Abstr., 1880, 698) found the mcltiiig point to 
bo 125®. 

The oovxe^ipoTidirigparauifrohmsoylhoiisnmidp, NO/06ll4*CH8*Nl IBz, 
formed by the action of benzoic chloride on paranitrobenzylaniiiH’* 
hydrochloride, crystallises fi'om alcohol in fascicular groups of iu‘(*(ll(‘s 
which melt at 155—15G®. 

Paranifrobenzyharhamide, N 02 *C«Hi-OH/‘NH* 00 *]N‘H 2 .—In or(l(»r io 
prepare this compound, paranitrobenzylamine hydrochloride is troahMl 
vnth freshly prepared silver cyanate at 100®, the mixture evapoi-i^lc^d 
to dryness, and extracted with alcohol. It sepaiutes from the solu¬ 
tion in pale-yellow, lance-shaped needles melting at 196—-197“. Jf 
potassium cyanate be substituted for silver cyanate, jio reaction 
takes place. 

By the action of carbon bisulphide on an ethereal solution of i)ai*a- 
nitrobenzylamine, it is converted into the dithioenrbamate, 

N02“CeH4-CHi-NH-CSSH,]SrH2-CHa-06H4-N02, 

a yellow, crystalline mass which darkens at 120®, melts at 193®, and 
is converted on boiling with excess of alcohol into hydregeu sulphide 
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siiitLparadhitrohemyUJdocarhamide, CS(NH-C 7 Hfc*BrOa) 2 . Tliis crystal¬ 
lises in Ibi’own, nodular groups of needles -wliicli molt with decomposi¬ 
tion at 202®, are spaxdngly soluble in alcohol, and somewhat more 
readily in acetic acid. Mercuric oxide converts it iuto the corre¬ 
sponding which is also formed by mixing 

an ethereal solution of paranitroben«:ylamine with a solution of carb¬ 
oxyl chloride in benzene. It crystallises from acetic acid in silvery 
needles which begin to decompose at 224®, and molt completely at 
284®. They dissolve in alcohol with difficultly, and are insoluble in 
other. 

JSthyl paranitrobemylcarhamafo^ N'Oj'CiHf/NH'COOEt, is readily 
produced by mixing an ethereal solution of the amine >vith ethyl 
chlorocarbonato. It crystallises from other in concentrically grouped 
needles melting at 116—117®. 

When paranitrobcnzylplithalimido is reduced by tin and hydro- 
ohloiuo acid, it is converted into a base, Oi^HulTiO, which has the 

constitution 06n.<QH‘>N-0,H,-NHi or 

and is therefore panmiUloheiisylpWiaJimidnie. It forms colonrloss 
j)latj‘& wliicli have a inother-ol-poarl Inslro, and inolt at 187—188“. 
A white, crystalline hijdroclilonde was obtained which had the com¬ 
position CMtri 4 N 20 ,HCl; but this compound could not bo prepared 
again, a salt being obtained containing a larger quantity of chlorine. 
The hydrobromide has the formula (OnI £141720)2,811181*, is readily 
soluble in water, and melts with decomposition at 215®. The phitivo^ 
chloride^ picrede, and sfarbnochlorifle have also been prepared aud 
analysed. 

AcedylparamfdolengylphtJialimidine, OBHcOtN'OyHfe'ITHAc, is ob¬ 
tained by boiling the base with acetic anhydnde. It forms a brown, 
crystalline powder wbich is readily soluble in acetic acid, less so in 
alcohol, and melts at 226—227°. 

rtnuthiidrtKryhtiiizylphihnlhindine, 08 HbO'N' 07 Ho*OB[, is propai’od by 
the careful subli I ion of dilute solution of sodium niti’jte to a solution 
of {mrainidobenzylplitlialimidino in hydrochloric acid, and gentle 
warming. It erystalliscb from water in long, red, sparingly soluhlo 
neoillos, melis at 187—198° (?), and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
acetic a<*id, and fixed alhalis, but insoluble in ammoziiu. 

Tin's eoni]>onnd is split up by hydrochloric atud, wiih formation of 
a now base aud vosinous matter. The former appears to have the 
composition CJlgNOi, aud forms a platinocdiloride wJilch crystallises 
well. H. Or. C. 

Orthonitrobenzyl Sulphide. By R. Jahoda (MoimUli., 10, 
874—883).—Lellmann and iStiokol have shown (Abstr., 1886, 793) 
that oidhobenzyloniuiide is formed on reduction of ox4homti'obenzyUc 
chloride with tin and hydi*ochloidc acid. The author has extended 
their investigation, using au atnmoniacal alcoholio solution of the 
chloride, and hydrogen sulphide as a reducing agent, and has isolated 
the following products:—- 

Orilwmtrohenml svlphide^ S(0H4*0GHt'M'0a)», is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in hot alcohol, benzene, chiox^oform, and acetic 
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acid, and crystallises from these solvents in monocliiiic, palc-yellow 
plates, tt : S : c = 0*5:5(523 :1 : 1*04866; it melts at 124®. On 
reduction with tin and hydrochlone acid, the rorrespoiuling amido- 
henzyl sulphide is formed, which is readily soluble in alcohol anil 
ether, melts at 70®, and gives a hydrochloride very soluble in water 
and alcohol; this decomposes at 200° without previously molt¬ 
ing. Orthonitrobenzyl sulphide is slowly attacked when heated in a 
water-bath with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*3; hut may be more rendily 
oxidised by heating at lOO® in sealed tubes with ooncentratod nitr«c 
acid, or by treating a solution in acetic acid with potassium per¬ 
manganate, the snlphoxide, S0(CHi*C6Hf]!T02)i, being fomiod. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and on oxidation with a large 
excess of fuming nitric acid or with permanganate is converted into 
the snlphone, ISOiCCHa-GeEri-NOi)^, which crystallises in slcndcj*, 
white, silky needles melting at 200®. 

Orthoiiiirckmz^l himlpJiide, S2(CiT2*C6lT4*N’02)2, is readily solnble 
in warm alcohol, from which it separates on cooling as a st^omingly 
amorphous mass melting at 47°. It may be obtained in the crys¬ 
talline form by allowing the alcoholic solution to evaporate very 
slowly, is volatile in a current of steam, and has a very irritating 
odour. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it gives a 
hydrosulphide which produces a red coloui* with ferric chloride. On 
treatment with mercuric chloride, the bisulphide fonns a heavy while 
precipitate, G. T. M. 


OompoTinds of Volatile Fatty Acids with Phenols, By 
M. V. Nenofi (Mofiatsh., 10, 906—907; compare Perkin, Tiuns., 
1889, 546—549).—The author directs attention to the fact tluit 
several compounds of volatile fatty acids with phenols have been 
previously described by him (Abstr., 18S1, 591, 811; 1882, 1201); 
he now finds that propionic, butyric, and valeric acids, when heated 
with phenols and zinc chloride, form the correspoiiding hydroxy- 
ketones, which mostly crystallise well, are insoluble, or nearly insolu¬ 
ble in water, and dissolve readily in alcohol. 

phenyl propionate is readily obtained by heating together propioni(s 
acid (1 part), phenol (1 part), and zinc chloride (2 ])aris), for from 
5 to 10 minuios. It dissolves in 30 parts of hot, and 2,900 parts of 
cold water; gives phenol and piu*ahydroxybenzoic arid on fusion with 
potash, and consequently has the propionyl-group in the para-posi¬ 
tion (compare Perkin, he, eit). Phenyl pi\)j)ioiiate gives with 
bromine a crystalline dibromo-derivative, and with niirio aciil a 
characteristic nitro-compound. G. T. Ai* 


i^tion of Chlorine on PWoroglucinol. By T. Zinckk and 
O. Kegel {Ber., 23, 230—248).—^It has been shown in a provions 
paper (Abstr., 1889, 967) that the final pmduct of tho action of 
C^I CO*OOr P^^oroglncinol is hoxachlorotrikelohoxamothylenc, 

C/O*0Cv6o ’ decomposed by water with formation 

of carbonic anhydride, tetraohloracetone, and diohlorac^olic acid. Jt 
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Reomed prolmble ttat; two inteimediate products must be foimed, 
having the formulas 0HUl/0O-Cai/00-C01,-0O0H and 
CHCVCO-OOl/CO-CHCl,. 

No evidence of the formation of tlicse compounds could be obtained, 
and the further inv(*flbigatiou of the action of water hiis yielded only 
negative results. If, however, the compound bo tro«Tited simul¬ 
taneously with either chlorine or bromine and water, peisubstituiion- 
products of aeetylacetone are obtained. Tlie action of ammonia and 
nietbyl and otliyl alcohols on the compound has also been invest igated. 

When liexachlorotriketohexameth} lone is dissolved in acetic acid, 
treated with excess of bromine, and 50—GO times the qiumt ity of ice- 
cold water gradually added, carbonic anhydride is immediately 
evolved, and a j>raimlur-cryF.taUmo mass of liriachhrodihrmnaci^ti/l^ 
acetone^ CI5v01i'C0'0Ch*C0*0BrCl2, sopamtes This crystallises fiDin 
light petroleum in thick, colourless needles or in well-developed 
prisms which melt at 67—68°; it boils nnder 25—2(> mni. pressure at 
200—201®, and is solublo in most ol the onlinary solvents with the 
exception of water. This liquid has no action on the substance in 
the cold, but, on warming, decomposes it into tetracJilorohrovinccfimr, 
dicbJorobj'oniometliano, and carbonic anhydride. The firsi-naiueil 
compound is a colourlesR, refi*activo oil which has a peuetratm«g o<lour, 
boils at 112—11(MO inm.), and foi‘nis a solid hydrate with water. 
Ammonia converts hoxachlorodibromacot}la<*ctoiio into dichlorohrout- 
anctamidp, OOljBr’OO’NHa, which forms large, quadratic inbles or 
thick needles molting at 189®. Aniline gives a mixture of com¬ 
pounds amongst which is diohloracetanilide; whilst with alkali, a 
mixture of the potassium salts of dichloracetic and dichlorobit)m- 
acctic acids, together with dichiorobromouictliane, appeal's to bo the 
chief product. 

Chlorine and water act on an acetic solution of hcxachlorotriketo- 
hexamethyleno in exactly the hamo manner as bromine and wak'r, 
OitochloraophjJiXVidimp being formed. This crystallises from light 
pc‘troleiun in tliiek needles or prisms, melts at 42—tM®, and boils at 
IG6—-IGH® (Mu—M2 mm) Tt is doeompt^sed l)y hot water into pcuita- 
(*hloraeeton(», and tri<*hloracotio acid or its deeomposition-proiliietH, 
whilst ammonia converts it into tricliIora<‘ctann(le; this eiystallises 
from wat(‘r in thick, colonrlosa luvt'dh^H or talilets melting at IM', 
and is identical willi the compouiul pivparod from tri(4iloracetic 
acid. 

The action of the halogmi and water on hexachlorolriketohexa- 
methyleue may be readily explained if the formation of liy]K)chlorouH 
acid is presupposed, in the manner shown by the following e([ua- 
tions;— 

“ CO],-CO-001/CO'CC1»-COOH. 

II. 001a*00*00],-00*001**C0011 + OlOH = 

(K51,*CO-C01/00‘001a + Oir-OO-OH. 

When ammonia gas is passed into a solution of hoxaclilorotrikoto- 
hcxameiUylone in bonsscue, the I'c^iotion takes place very quietly. 
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dichlnracefamide being the sole product. This forms hard, prismatic 
crystals melting at 98—99°. 

The action of aniline is much more complicated: dichloracctanilide 
is the chief product, but monochloraoetanilide, a bromacotanilide, 
aniline hydrobromide, and probably a brominated aniline, are also 
formed. 


Methyl alcohol acts on hexachlorotriketohexamethylene *V7ith 
formation of tetrachloracetone and methyl dichloromalonate. The 


CCl •C0*C01 

reaction is represented by the equation » ® An * 2MeOH = 

UO’UOl/UU 


CHC12*C0*0H0 j2 + COOMe-OCVCOOMe. The latter compound 
cannot be obtained pure by fractionation, and probably contains a 
small quantity of a compound analogous to that fonned by ethyl 
alcohol, and described below. With ammonia, however, it yields 
dichloromalonamide, OCl 2 (CO']SrH 2 ) 2 ; this crystallises in rhombic 
tables, frequently aggregated to broad needles or plates, melts at 203°, 
and is identical with the componnd prepared directly from malonic 
acid. 


Ethyl alcohol acts on hexachlorotriketohexamethylene in a diiSeront 
manner. A smaller quantity of tetrachlomcetoue is formed, and 
another componnd is obtained boiling at 183—134° under 19—^20 mm. 
pressure, and at 239° with slight decomposition under the ordinary 
pressure. The constitution of this substance has not yet been proved, 
but it appeal's prohtihle that it has the formula 


CHCl/OCOH) (Olt)-OCVOOOEt. 


With caustic potash, it ^ves dichloracetic acid only, with ammonia 
dichloracetamide, and with aniline dichloracctanilide, which agrees 
with the above fomnla. H. G. C\ 


Behavioxir of Aniline with Substituted Hydroxybenzoio 
Acids at a High Temperature. By li. SiiiF-Kiri 23, 

118—120).—Bemarks on Limpricht’s paper (this voL, p. ir>8), Tho 
compounds obtained by liimpricht aud described as now Hubstances 
have been previously prepared. Lipiprioht’s phony Inn idophonol, 
diacetylphenylimidophenol, aud diphenyliraidophcuyhuio aro tho welU 
known compounds phonylparamidophenol, diact‘t}Ii)lionylj)a!'siini(lo-. 
phenol, «yid diphenylparaphenylonediamine respectively. Iho rent*- 
tion studied by Limja'icht probably takes places in two phases, both 
of which, when taken singly, are well-known reactions, 

P. S. K. 

Formation of Triphenodioxazine by the Oxidation of Orth- 
aimdophenoL By R Seidel (Ber., 23, 182-189).—Tlie ganiot- 
red dye obtained by G. Fischer (Ahstr., 1879, 924) by tho oxidation 
of orfchamidophenol hydrochloride m aqueous solution witli potassium 
ferricyanide, is best prepared by pas«^ing a rapid current of air for 
many days through the hydrochloride dissolved in 30—10 times its 
weight of water, and heated in a reflux appamtus on a water-bath; a 
brownish-rod, granular precipitate is ohtaiiiod at first, but tins 
becomes darker in colour and less pure towai'ds tho end of tho 
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reaction. The dye can only be purified by careful sublimation, and 
has the composition CisHioNfaOi, being regarded by the author as 

tnjpJienodiosiasine, OeHiCi^Q^CbUiCi^Q^-OeHi, a view which derives 

confirmation from the fact that it can be prepared synthetically by 
carefully heating a mixture of anhydrous symmetrical diamido- 
resorcinol sulphate (1 mol. prop.) with orthamidoplienol (2 mol. 
prop.) to its fusing point. The dye is almost insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, acetone, carbon bisulphide, pyridine, benzene, <fcc., but 
gives with all those solvents, except water, solutions which show a 
beautiful green fluorescence. Ifinin xylene (solubility 1 in 1000 at 
140®), nitrobenzene (solubility 1 in 100 at 200°), aniline, azobenzene, 
naphthalene, &c., it crystallises in dark-red tbnns showing a bluish 
lustre. W'hen rapidly heated, it Crua be fused; at 250° it begins to 
sublime, and at tompcratui’es above 300° is converted into a beautiful, 
pure green vapour. The dye is not allootod by prolonged boiling 
with concentrated aqueous or alcoholic alkalis, does not form an 
acetyl-derivative when heated with acetic anhydride, is not oxidised 
by chlorine or a hot solution of chromic acid m acotic acid, but yields 
ortbaraidophenol on roduciion with eoneonirated hydricxlic acid at 
170°. When warmed with eoneenti*ated snlphnric acid, it is converted 
into a sulphonic acid, which forms sparingly soluble, caniliarides- 
green potassium and sodium salts, whilst with concentrated nitric 
acid in acetic acid solution it yields a sparingly soluble nitt*o-(leriva- 
tive crystallisiiig in brown, bronzc-lnstred crystals. The hydroclihride, 
CiaHioN 208 . 2 H 01 , crystallises in boantiful, dark cauitlmridcs-greeu 
needles, and decompost‘S on ti*eatmcnt with watox*. Tbo letico-hme, 
CisHttNTaOi, is formed when the dyo is heated at 120® with a solution 
of phenylhydrazine m xyloue. It crystallises in colonrloss scales, is 
sparingly soluble in the oi*dinary solvents, and when heated either 
alone at 250—300®, or in solution in nitrobenzi*ue, an dine, or 
pyridine, is reconverted into the red dyo. its <//wet//7-dorivative, 
OiHlIioN’jOiAcj, crystallises in colourless seiilcs, melts at 21)5®, deooin- 
poHOH at higher temperaturos with the ])roduetioii of the red dye, and 
IS Koinewhat more sohihlo in nitj'obonzeno, aniline, pyridixK^ Ac., tliau 
the leuco-baso. W, P. W. 

Formation of Alkyl-derivatives of Amides. Jly J. T^i-Kn and 
C. Enoch 23, 103 108).— benm^tiidr, CTHnNOAg, pre¬ 
pared by dissolving benziimid<* (1 inol.) and silver nitrate (1 mol.) in 
wai*m water, and gradually adding the calculated quantity of soda, as 
n colourless, somi-orystallino powder, which is decompoHod by warm 
watoi*. When treated with ethyl iodide in tlio t^old, it yields 
benzimido ethyl ether, ITHlOPh-OEt, identical with the compound 
obtained by Pinner (Abstr., 1883, J089) from bonzonitrilo and 
alcoholic hydi»ogen chloride. When silver benzainide is covered with 
ethoi*, and treated with hydrogen cliloride or hydi‘ogon sulphide, it is 
reconverted into benzainido. 

Auisamide melts at 161—162®, and not at 137—138°, as stated by 
Henry. The srtuer-derivative has the composition OsHgO^NAg. 

Aummdo athyl ethers OEt-0(JN*ll)»08li4*OMo, prepared by treating 
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silver anisamide with, ethyl iodide at 40°, ciystalliscs in long, colour¬ 
less needles, melts above 80°, and boils vrithout decomposition under 
greatly reduced pressure. It is soluble in alcohol and other, and is 
decomposed by boiling water. The hijthvchlm ide, CioHiiO^NjHCl, 
melts at 130® with decomposition, and is soluble in water and alc<jhol, 
but insoluble in ether. The oxalatfiy OioHnOiNjOiH^Oi, mystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 136°, and is soluble iu water and alcohol, 
hut insoluble iu ether. The idatinocldoridpy (OioHnOiN') 2 ,naPtUlft, 
crystallises in yellow needles, and is only sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol, but soluble in, and partially decomposed by water. 

AnisamuUne hydrocMondey NE[2*G(NB[)'C6H4*0Me,H01, prepared by 
ti*eating finely divided anisiraido ethyl ether hydrochloride with 
alcoholic ammonia at 30°, separates from alcohol in colourless crystals, 
begins to decompose at about 220°, and is readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. The free base, OhHioOKj, is 
a crystalline, hygroscopic compound, very readily soluble in alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether; the aqueous solution has a strongly alkaline 
reaction. The phtinochlo/idey (08Hio01T3)2,H2PtCl6, crysialliBOb from 
hot water in yellow needles, E. S. K, 

Identity of HoflBoaann’s Dibenzylphosphine with Tribenzyl- 
phosphine Oxide, &c. Bv E. A. Lsais and R. F. Biakb (Pror. 
JRoy. 8og. Edin., 16,193—200).—During a previous investigation, Lotts 
found reason to believe that the A W. Hofmann’s dibenzylphosphino 
(this Jcmmal, 1872, 423) was, iu reality, an oxide of tribonzyl- 
phosphine, P(C 7 H 7 ) 30 . He now finds the molting point to ho 
215—215*5° (coiT.) when reciystallised from alcohol. To estimate tlu' 
phosphorus, a new method has been devised, the usual 2)rocossos not 
being timstworthy w’hen applied to phosphines. A combustion is 
made with pure copper oxide, and afterwards the contents of the 
combustion-tube dissolved in nitric acid, and the phosphorus pi‘eci- 
pitcited with ammonium mol 3 ’'bdate; figures ai*e given which show 
the great dif£ei*enoes in tho percentages as obtained by various 
processes. 

The bromide, chloride, iodide, hydriodide, liydrobromidcs platino- 
ohloride, nitro-coniTiound, and a double salt with zinc iodide, lia vo b(»(*u 
prepared both of Hofinaiinn’s compound and of tribenzylphosphino 
oxide, and in all cases the results were identical. Dibenzylpliosplunic 
acid (m. p. 192°) was also prodneed by tlie action of fused potash on 
both compounds. It seemed probable that tho ]>rodiictiou of the 
oxide in Hofmann’s sealed tube reaction was duo to the oxidation of 
tribenzylphosphinej therefore, the authors sought for tho tertiary 
product in the original product. After much trouble, they isolated a 
liquid which grew hot on exposure to the air with jii'oducttoii bolli 
of tadbenzylphosphine oxide and of dibenzylphosphmic acid, which 
was precipitated by hydriodic acid, foiming solid compounds, and 
which in contact with sulphur gives rise to a crystalline compound, 
believed to be tribenzylphosphine sulphide; tho liquid also acts 
energetically on crystallised benzyl iodide, foiming teti'abonzylphos- 
phoninm iodide, and is probably a mixture of secondary an<l tt'vfciaiy 
phosphines. From this liquid two solids have been obtained, tbo one 
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almost msoluble in ether, having the formula (Cill 7 )r 02 , or (C 7 H 7 ) 3 PS. 
The second oompound was undoubtedly tribenzyl phosphine, and 
oi'ystallises easily from alcohol, and unites with sulphur and oxygen 
at ihc ordinary teraporaturc. 

The authors, therefore, consider that in Hofmann’s sealed tube 
reaction hydrogen phosphide ads on benzyl chloi'ide as ammonia does 
on an alkyl iodide;—(1) C 7 H 7 CI 4* PHj = C 7 H 7 *PH 2 ,H 01 ; (2) 
207H,C1 + PH, = (C7n7).PH,H01 4- HOI; (3) 30,H7C1 4- PH, = 
(C7H7)3PHCI 4- 2H01; (4) 4C,H7Cl + PH^ = (C7H7)4PCl 4- 3H01. 

It is probable that Hofmann’s “ dibcnzylphospliineis a prudnet 
of the reaction of potash on tetrabenzylplios[)lionium chloride or 
iodide, an action which Lillie has proved possible— 

(C7H7)4PC1 4- KHO = (C7H7)8P0 + KOI + C 7 H 8 . 

All the possible oxidised derivatives bavo been isolated from the 
products of Hofmann’s reaction, and they are: lK‘nzylj>hoRphiiious 
acid, benzylphosphinic acid, dibenzylphospbinic acid, and tribenz}!- 
phospliine oxide. 

When bonzylphospliine acts on berzyl iodide at the ordinai'y 
temperature, the secondary, tertiaiy, and quatoruary comijoimds arc 
formed. K. W. P. 

Action of Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride on Paradihydroxy- 
paraqtdnones. By W, KwHUMAraand W. TiksTiKH Climb. [2], 
41, 87—91).— Ohlorhydroafyamidohydivxyqvinone oxime, 

OH-CoH 010 (NOH)-NH-On, 

is formed when finely-powdered chlorodihydroxyquinono is left in 
contact witli water and hydroxylamixio hydrochloride for scvoi^l 
days; the quinoue particles change into nearly while, hoi’n-&lia]>ed 
crystals, wlii<4i decomj)Ohe without melting, and are almost insoluble 
ill the usual solvcixis, but soluble in alkalis, ‘When rodncod with 
stannous eliloride and liydrochloiic acid, it is conveHed into ehloro- 
(ItamiiiorosorcinoL Nitric a<*id of sp. gr. 1’30 converts it into 011101*0- 
diuitrorosomnol (m. p. L81®). A. 0. B. 

Action of Ethylmalonic Chloride on Ethylbenzene in 
presence of Aluminium Chloride. By A. and V. Am\m 
(Oojupt. rend., 110, 194—197) — Tlio iwjtiou oi cth}lmulonic chloride 
(4'>gvims) on othylbenzene (200 urams) in presence of aluminium 
chloride (100 grams) yields mctadiothylbenzmie, wliicli on oxidation 
is converted into isophthalio acid; sp. gr. at 0^ = 0 8812, i*cfractive 
index at 14® = 1*472. At the same time, a dikclone, diethyl-benzoyl 
ethylmethanc, 0 HEt(C 0 -Cj,H 4 Kt)i is formed, it boils between 
27tf® and 275® in a vacuum, molts at 88—-89®, and crystallises readily 
from alcohol in needles groapod in nodules. ‘When treated with 
alkalis, it splits up^fo paradliylbenzoic acid and otliylphenyl 
])ropyl ketone, PrOCWjIiKt, which boils at 159® under a pressure of 
20 mm.; sp, gr. at 0® = 0'9800, refractive index at 14® « 1499. 

0. H. B, 
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Occurrence of Isocinnamic Acid in the Alkaloids of 
Cocaine. By 0. Liebbrmann (Ber., 23, 141—156).—The docotn- 
position-products of the alkaloids oceaning together with ooeaino 
contain isocinnamic acid, which can be isolated in the following 
manner:—The cmde prod net obtained by decomposing the $)lkaloids 
(SS kilos.) with hydrochloric acid is filtered from the solid acids, 
and the filtrate extracted with ether; on evaporating the ether there 
remains a semi-solid mass (700—800 ^ams). This residue is filtered 
to separate the solid acids, which consist principally of cinnamic acid, 
together with small quantities of and ^-ti*uxjllic acids and benzoic 
acid, the oily filtrate is kept for some days at 0®, and again filtered 
from the crystals which are deposited. The filtrate (300--400 grams) 
is dissolved in cold sodium carbonate, the solution shaken with ether 
to remove ethereal salts which may be present, and the acids repreci¬ 
pitated. The acid mixture is then extracted with warm light 
petroleum, and the solution evapoiiited. The crude isocinnamic acid 
(about 120 grams), obtained in this way in a crystalliuo condition, is 
further purified and separated from ciimamio acid by repeatedly 
extracting it with small quantities of li£>ht peti*oleum, in which cin¬ 
namic acid is only very sparingly (0*095 in 100), isocinnamic acid, 
on the other hand, readily (17 in 100) soluble. It is then converted 
into the calcium salt, and the latter extracted with water, in which 
calcium cinnamate is only very spaiingly (1 in 430), but calcium iso- 
cinnamate readily (1 in 8) soluble. These two processes are repeated 
many times until the calcium salt obtained is completely soluble in a 
small quantity of cold water. The salt is then decomposed with 
hydrochloric acid, and the acid, which is precipitated as an oil, 
extracted with ether, and recrystallised from light petroleum. 

IsocomamiG add, € 911 ^ 02 , sepamtes from cold light petroleum in 
transparent crystals melting at 45—47®; if the acid bo coarsely pow¬ 
dered and ti‘eaied with a small quantity of cold light petroleum in 
such a u ay that the more compact ciystals remain uiidiHsolved, the 
latter melt at 57®, which is the true melting point of the aedd. It is 
very readily soluble iu light petmleum, carbon bisulphide, alcohol, 
and all ordinary solvents, except water, wlieivas ciimamic acid ancl 
atropio acid are only spanngly soluble in light potroleiini and earlxm 
bisulphide. Molecular weight doterminalioim by Rjioult’s method, in 
glacial acetic acid solution, gave i’osulis iu aecoi'danec with the 
molecular foininhi given above; on o\aporating the acetic acid solu¬ 
tion on the water-bath, the isoeinnamic acid was deposited unchangi'd. 
It is immediately oxidised by potassium pcrniangauate in cold wxlium 
carbonate solution, with formation of benzaldchyde, bat it docs not 
reduce Pehling’s solution, and it is not changed by boiling alcoholic 
potash. Ciyslalline measurements showed that this acid is not 
identical either with cinnamic acid or with atropio acid. 

The calcium salt, (C 9 H 70 i) 20 a -h 3 H 2 O, separatt»s from cold water 
in crystals which effloresce on exposure to the air; the salt then 
contains 3 mols. H 2 O, which are expelled at 125®. The barium salt 
is not quite so readily soluble in water as the calcinm salt, ^j'ho ailoer 
salt, CqH 702 Ag, is colourless, and undergoes no change on exposure 
to light. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, cobalt, man- 
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ganose, and zino acetate prodnoe no pi*ecipitation, but coppei* acetate 
gives a gi*een, and mercuric nitrate a colourless prociintato. Tiie 
mefhi/l salt is a colourless liquid. 

Tsocinnamic acid begins to boil at 205®, but the boiling point 
gradually rises to 300®. The distillate consists principtnlly of cin¬ 
namic acid (90 per cent.), but on prolonged boiling cinnaineno is also 
produced. Isociiinamic acid is almost quantitatively converted into 
cinnamic acid when it is boUod foi‘ about a minute under the ordinary 
pressure. 

Hydrooinnamio acid (m. p. 48®) is obtained wben iaocinnamic acid 
is dissolved in soda, and the solution treated in the cold with 3 per 
sodium amalgam; the yield is almost quantitative. When isocinnaniic 
acid is treated with bromine in (jold carbon bisulphide solution, it is 
converted into phenyl-ay3-bromopropionic acid (m. ]>. 19t)®); tho yield 
is on the average 45—50 per cent, of the acid ejiij)loyod. Methyl 
isocinnamate, under the siime conditions, is converted into methyl 
pheayl-«i6J-bromopro])ionate (lu. p. 117®), Isocimiamic acid is not 
changed wlion treated with iodine in cold carbon bisulphide solution, 
but on warming it is converlod into cinnamic acid. 

Isocinnamic acid dissolves almost completely in liydrobromic acid, 
and in about 24 hours it is completely converted into plieiiyl-y^-bromo- 
propionio acid (m. p. 137®); it is completely converted into phenyl- 
/3.cliloropx‘opionio acid (m. p. 12G®) when it is dissolved in a saturated 
solution of hydrogen chloride in glacml acetic acid and tho sol iition kept 
for thi*oo to four days, whereas cinnamic acid under tho same eoucli- 
tious is only very paa*tially converted into the same additive com¬ 
pound. 

Isocinnamic acid and cinnamic acid both reciuire the same quantity 
(4 mols.) of potassium permanganate for complete oxidation to 
benzoic acid. 


Isotniinaniic acid occni’S in stoiax; from about 2 kilos, of oinido 
cinnamic mud fimn this soums tho author isolated about 2 grains of 
pure isociimamic acid by tho method described al)o^e. 

The relationship existing between idnnanue acitl and iBO(‘inuamio 
acid can l)o explained by accepting Wislieenus’ hypothesis; in aet‘onl- 

rir(MI 

anco with this view, Ihe acids would have tho constitution *! 

UOUJbU'U 

PlrO'U . , 


The behaviour of isocinnamic acid is in complete accordance with 
the view that it is a labile form of cinnamic acid. Jb\ fc}. K. 


Benaallevulinic Acid and its Dibromide. By J3. Erlenmeybic, 
Jtm. (Ber,, 23, 74—7(>).—This acid is best prepared as follows:— 
li*G grams of levulinic acid is dissolved in 200 giums of water, a 
solution of 8 grams of sodium hydroxide in. ICO grams of water added, 
and the whole mixed with 10*2 grams of bouzaldehydo and lOOgnims 
of alcohol. The mixture is heated on the water-bath for about 
20 minutes, then cooled, and the calculated quantity of hydroGhloric 
acid added. The yield is about 60 per cent, of the theoretical. Tho 
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acid crystallises in qiia<li*atic scales or needles. Benzalltmdiiiic acid 
dihroimde, 0 i 2 Hi 203 Br 2 , is readily formed when an acetic acid solution of 
bromine is added to an acetic acid solution of the acid. It crystallises 
in white prisms, Trhich tnim brown at about 150®, melts with decom¬ 
position at 153®, and dissolves in concentrated sulplnn*ic acid with 
a yellow coloration which changes to blrdsh-groon on waa'raing. 

L. T. T. 

Gonmarone in Coal Tar. By G. Kratiimer and A. Spilker 
(Tier., 23, 78—83).—The authors have isolated considerable quanti¬ 
ties of conmarone from coal tar. The fmotion boiling between 1G8 
and 175® was purified with caustic alkalis and by acids, and then 
tx’eated gradually with bromine, care being taken not to let the 
temperature rise above 0®. Oovmarone dihromide^ OaHoHr^O, is thus 
formed, and at 5“ to 10® crystallises out in largo, piusmatic crystals 
melting at 88—89®. A kilo, of the tar fraction viehls about 80 grams 
of conmarone dibi’omide. It is easily soluble in chloroform. When 
heated with alcoholic potash, hromoconmnrone, CsHaBrO, is fonned. 
This crystallises in prisms, melts at 39®, boils at 219—220®, and is 
olatile in steam. It is insoluble in water and dilute alkalis, soluble 
in organic solvents. When treated in alcoholic solution with sodium 
amalgam, conmarone, CsHgO, is gradually formed. This boils ut 
758 mm. pressure at 170—171® (uncorr.), and has a sp. gr. of 1*089 
at 150®. It is resiniOed by concenti*ated sulphuric acid. The vaponr- 
density determination by V. Meyer’s method gave 118*4 (theory 118®). 
The above properties differ slightly from bome of those given by 
Fittig, who probably only had very small quantities of the sub¬ 
stance. 

Goumartme dicliloride^ OsHoObO, was obtained by passhig chlorine 
into a solution of conmarone in di*y ether. It is a yellowish oil, 
boils at 245—248® with slight decomposition, and is volatile in steam, 
but even tlien slight separation of hydrogen chloride occurs. When 
treated ANith alcoholic poiash, it yields chhroromiaronp, OhHrOIO, 
which crystallises in gli.siening prisms, melts at 74—76®, boils at 
215—^217®, and is volatile in steam. 

No iodo-rlcrivatives could be obtained, and coumavono was found to 
be very stable, di&tilliug almost unchanged even when dropped on to 
iuRcd potash, and being only very sliglitly clocoin])osoil when its 
Ampour is passed tlirough a red-hot tube. Oxidising agents cause 
complete decomposition. Strong mineral acids convert it into juara- 
cmimarmie^ a resinous substance easily soluble in other, benzene, and 
chloroform, sparingly in alcohol, its solutions forming good varnishes 
owing to its stability towards acids and alkalis. A second sfdul and 
insoluble polymeride seems to be formed at the same time, and both 
seem to yield sulphonic acids when heated with strong snlpliuric 
acid. L. T. T. 

Action of Benzamidine on Ethyl Acetylmalonate. By A. 
Pinner (Bcr,, 23,161—166).— Bcnmmidine hmsamidylacehjlvwlmafe, 
NH:CPh-NH'C0-0HAc-C00H,NH2-0Ph:NH, separates in colourless 
crystals, when a mixture of benzamidine hydrochloride (2 mols,), a 
concentrated solution of potassium carbonate (1 mol.)> and ethyl 
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acetylmalonate (1 mol.) is kept for some time at the ordinary tempe- 
rataro (compare this vol., p. 69). The crystals are washed with 
water, alcohol, and other consecntivoly, and then repeatedly reorys- 
tallisod from acetone in order to remove the cth\l plicnv Imeiliyl- 
hydroxypyrimidinecarboxylate which is also produced in the reaction. 
The pure product, when dided in the air, melts at 71°, and contiins 
1 mol. HaO, which it loses over sulphuric acid. When heated 
gradually to 200®, it is converted into diphenylhydroxykyanidine with 
evolution of ammonia, carbonic anhydiido, and acetone. 

IT'Crii 

IhphevylJtydroxyhyanidinp, crystallises from 

alcohol or pyi^dino in colourless needles, melts at 289®, and is very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water. It dissolves 
moderately easily in dilute soda, but is roprocipitated on the addition 
of concentrated soda or acids; it is also soluble in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, but is roprecipitated on adding water. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Ethyl Sodiomalonate on Tribromotrinitrobenzene. 
liy C. L. Jackson and G. D. Moork {Amer, Ghew. «/., 12, 7—21).— 
Tribromoti*initj*obciizcne was prepared by treating 20 gi'ams of tri- 
bromodinitrobenzone with 1500 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 and 
200 c.c. of fuming snlphuric acid; a much better yield (40 per cotit.) 
was obtained in this way than with the proportions recoinmonded in 
an earlier paper. This tribromotinnilrobcnzene was dissolved in 
benzene and treated with a slight excess of ethyl sodiomalonate; the 
liquid became daik-red in colour. It was allowed to remain for tw o or 
three days, and then treated with water and acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid; this decomposed the red salt and Jibei*ntod ethyl 
bi’omotrinitro])henylmalonate, which was exira<*ted from the solution 
by means of ether and rocrystallibod from hot alcohol. The yield 
varied from 50 to (50 per cent, 

Mthyl hranwtnniiro]phG7iylmahnatey 

anBr(TTO,)/On(OOOh]t), [= 3 : 2 : 4 ; 6 :1], 

crystallises in slender, white neodlos an*angt'<i in radiating gi'onps, 
and melts at lOi—105®, boeoining rod and giving oH gas at 160’\ It 
is but slightly soluble in water, light |>otroleum, and other, and in 
cold ethyl or methyl aleohol, but diH.solvos freely in those la.st two 
substances when liot, as also in benzene, enrbon bisulphide, glacM'al 
aeetio Jicid, chloroform, and aetdoue. It dissolves in potash, soda, or 
ammonia, giving red solutions, and 1 lie solution in ammonia fomsred* 
dish precipitates with the saltiiof many metals. ThesoflJm?n-derivative, 
OcHBr(N 08 )a'CNa(COOBt.) 2 , was prepared, andalsoacejpper-derivative, 
which was found to explode when heated. All the salts seem to decom¬ 
pose rather easily. The ethe3*eal salt itself, when boiled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, loses 2 mols. of oax'bonh^ anhydride, and forms abromo- 
trinitrotoluene shown by Bentley and Warren (this vol, p. 484) to have 
the formula [Me : Br : (NOi)* =3 1 : 3 : 2 : 4 ; 6]. This, as well as 
its formation from symmetrical tribromotrinitrobenzene, sho\\s that 
ethyl bromotriuitrophenylmalonate has the formula assigned to it 

YOL. LVIII. 2 I 
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aboTe. The action of nitric acid on it gives rise to at least two 
different sabstances, but these have not yet been fully investigated. 

It is shown that the action of ethyl sodiomalonate on iribromotvi- 
nitrohenzene is represented by the following equations, all the 
bromine being eliminated as sodium bromide, and ethyl acotylone- 
tetracarboxylate being formed:— 

C6Br3(ITO,)3 + 3CHm(COOEt)2, 

= CcBraCljrOOs-OHCCOOEt)^ + NaBr + 2CH]Sra(COOEt)a 

= C6Br3(]SrO,)3-C]Sra(COOEt)2 + CH^CCOOEt)^ + 

CHlSfaCCOOBt)* + ISTaBr 

= OoHBr(]Sr02)3-ONa(COOEt)2 + CHBrfOOOBt)^ + 

CH]sra(COOBi)3 + KaBr 

= C 6 HBr(NO 2 ) 3 * 0 ]Sra(COOBt )2 -f aHaCOOOBt)^ + 2NaBr. 

Ethyl tHnitrophenyleneilimalonate, CfcH(N02)j[CH(OOOBt) 2 ] 2 , is 
formed by the further action of ethyl sodiomalonate on ethyl bi*omo- 
trinitrophenylmalonate. It crystallises in long piisms melting at 
123®, and resembling ethyl bromotrinitromalonate in solubility. It 
dissolves slightly in potash and soda, readily in ammonia, is 
not acted on by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, but with nitric acid 
behaves in a similar manner to the bromotrinitrophenylmalonate. 

0. P. B. 

Metaxylylmalonic Acid. By O. Poppb (Her., 23, 108—113).— 
WfJiyl metaxylyhmlonatei 06 B[iMe'CH 3 * 0 H( 000 Bt) 3 , is obtained, 
together witu ethyl metadixylylmalonate, when metaxylyl bromide is 
treated with ethyl sodiomalonate; it is a ('hick, colourless oil boiling 
at 320° (250°; 150 mm.). The con-esponding methijl salt, 

OsHiMe-OHa-OHCCOOMe),, 

is a colourless liquid boiling at about 300°. 

Metas^ylyhiialonio acid, OuHiaOi, sepai'ates from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in rhombic crystals, ruclis at 133° W'ifh 
evolution of carbonic anhydride, and is solnble in benz-ene, etlior, and 
chloroform, but only sparingly in water and light polroloum. Tlu» 
^ott(ssi uin salt crystallises in slender needles, and is very hygroscopic. 
The tiher salt and tho lend salt are colourless, the copjyer salt is 
greeu, 

Elhyl metaayjylmalonamafe, 0 «H 4 Me-CH 2 'CH(OONHj)*OOOEt, pre¬ 
pared by heating ethyl metaxylylmalonate with alcoholic animonia 
at 150°, crystallises from alcohol or benzene in microscopic needles, 
and melts at 184—186°; when treated with water, it is conv<u*tcd into 
the ethyl ammonium salt, O 13 H 19 O 4 B', which crystallises from alcohol 
in needles and melts at 7/®. 

Ethyl metou^ylylmakmmefJiylcfmate, 

C6H4Me-OH2-OH(CO-KHMe)-OOOEt, 

prepai-ed by heating ethyl metaxylylmalonaio with a 33 per conf. 
solution of methylamine at 150°, crystallises from alcohol in micro¬ 
scopic needles, and melts at 118—120°. 
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JUffifasn^lylnialonamlid*^^ 0JTiMo'CH./OH(CO'N HPli) 2 , crystallises 
fi*oui beiizeno or alcohol in needles melting at 188". 

Metasx^ylylacetic acid, C 6 HiMo*CH 2 *OHa'GOOH, is foimed when 
Tuetaxylylmalonic acid is heated at 18^1°; it could not bo obtained in 
a ciysfalline condition. The silver salt has the composition 
CioH„() Ag. 

Efhi/l meiavylyhJiIaromnlmintr, C 6 H 4 Me*CHa*CCl(COOEt) 2 , prepared 
by treating ethyl sodiochloromalonate with xylyl bromide, or by 
treating ethyl xylylmaloiiate with chloiine at about 200°, is a colour¬ 
less liquid boiling at 200® (150 mm.). 

Metaaylyltartronic acid, OeHiMe'OH 2 'C(OH)(COOH) 2 , is formed 
'when the pi*eceding compound is boiled with alcoholic potash *, the 
acid cannot be isolated, as it iinmodiatoly decomposes with evolution 
of carbonic anhydride. The calcium salt has the composition 
OuHioOsOa. 

Metaxylylglyeollic acid, Ct.HiMo‘CH8*CB[(OH)*OOOH, is a syrup; 
the calcium salt has the com))OHition (CioHnOjlaOa. F. S. K. 

Experiments to Determine the Constitution of Tautomeric 
Compounds. By H. Goldschmidt and A. MisissiiBiR {Ber,, 23, 
2‘i3—280).—^I'he methods hitherto employed for detcx*raining the 
constitution of tautomeric compotincls do not, as is well known, give 
trust worthy results, bwitinso the reagents employed in forming the 
alkyl, acetyl, or metallic detivativc may thomsolvcs bring about intra¬ 
molecular change. The phenomena of intramolecular change can be 
explained in most, if not in all cases, by assuming that in the 
reactions of tantoinoric compounds which take place under the 
influence of eleefrolytes, the intiumolerular change is brought about 
by the free ions. If, then, the constitution of a tautomeric compound 
is to be ascertaiiiod experimentally, solutions of electrolytes must bo 
excluded. 

Hiartiugfrom this point of view, the authors have studied the a(d ion 
of phonylcjirbimide on a number of tautomeric compounds; in their 
opinion, the presence or absence of hydroxyl-groups is shown by the 
formation or non-fomiation of a earbanilido-derivative. 

Ethyl Bueeinylsuccinate and ethyl qmnoiiedihydrtxlicarboxylale do 
not react witli phouylcarbimidc under the most varied conditions, 
a fact winch seems to show that hoth compounds are dikeio- and not 
hydroxy-derivatives. 

Bihifi dlcarbamliihdicldoroliijdroqHinmhedictwbOi^lale, 

Oe01,(O-0O-NHPh)8(OOOBt)s, 

is formed in small quantity when ethyl dichlorohydroqninonodi- 
carboxylate (I mol.) is heated for several hours with phonyIcarbimide 
(2 mols.) and a little benzouo at 150°. In absence of benzene the 
reaction takes place at 100°, bnt in presence of a largo quantity of 
benzene no reaction takes place oven at 200^ as tlie carbanilido- 
(‘omponnd is docomposod by benzene at this temperature. It is a 
colourless, crystalline powdei*, melts at 195°, and is decomposed by 
soda, yielding aniline and the hydrate of dichlorohydroqninouedi- 
carboxylic acid. The formation of this carbauilido-derivntivo shows 

2 I 2 
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that ethyl dichlorohydroquinonedicarboxylate ia not a qninono, biif a 
hydroxy-derivative of benzene; its formation in benzene sohitinn 
proves that Hantzsch and Herrmann’s assumption (compaao ^ 

20, 2801), that the green solutions contain a tautomeric qiiiuone- 
derivative, is not correct. 

Uthyl dicaThaniU(]Mibromohydroquin(medicarhoxylafej 

CeBr,(0*00-HHPh)3(000Bt)3, 

is formed in small quantities when ethyl dibroraohydroquinoiiodi- 
carboxylate is heated at 140® with phenylcarbimide and a lifctlo 
benzene or light petroleum; it is a colourless, crystalline compound 
melting at about 200®. The conditions of foimatiou ax*e the same as 
ill the case of the corresponding chloro-compound, as this carbanilido- 
derivative is also decomposed by benzene at 200®. 

Phenylcarbimide has no action on ethyl dihvdroxyquinonedicarb- 
oxylate (Hantzsch and Lowy, Abstr., l&d, 354) or on dihydi*oxy- 
quinone. 

JSthyl tetrncarbcmilidotetrahydroQSjjtereplitJialate^ 

0(0-C0-NHPh)4(000Et)a, 

is obtained when ethyl tetrahydroxyterephthalate is heated at 170® 
with phenylcarbimide and a little chloi-oform. It is an orange, 
crystalline powder, melts at 258—260°, and is insoluble in most 
ordinary solvents; it is decomposed by boiling soda. Attempts to 
prepare a dicarbanilido-derivative were unsuccessful. This behaviour 
shows that ethyl teti*abydroxyterephthalate contains four hydroxy- 
groups, all of which react with the same readiness. 

Tricarhanilidc^liloroghiciThtd^ C6H4(0'00-NHPli)j, is obtained when 
phloroglucinol is heated at 200° with phenylcarbimide and a Iiltlo 
benzene. It separates from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum 
as a yellowish powder, and melts at 123°. 

Ethyl tncarhaniUdopMoroglucinoliricarbo^vylato, 

O(O-CO-NHP10,(OOOEt)„ 

obtained from ethyl phlorogluciuoltricarboxylate in like manner, 
separates from a mixture of benzene and light poti’oleum as a 
yellowish powder, begins to decompose at 155° and molts at 11)5°; \t 
is decomposed by boiling soda, yielding phloi-oglucinol, auiliuo, and 
carbonic anhydride. 

When ethyl mercaptan is heated with’'phenylcarbimide at 100°, 
ethyl phenylthiocarhamate, NHPh-CO-SEt, is foraied, a fact which 
shows that the h} drosulphuryl-gx’oup behaves like the hydi'oxyl-group 
with phenylcarbimide. 

Diphenylcarbamide and phenylthiocarbimide are formed when 
thiocarbanilide is heated at 180° for several hours with phonylcaib- 
imide and a little benzene. Thiocai*banilide and pai-atolyk^arhimido, 
nnder the same conditions, yield paratolylphcnylcarhaiuido and 
phenylthiocarbimide. These experiments show that thiocarbanihdo 
does not combine with phenylcai-bimide, from which fact it may bo 
assumed that thiocarbanilide has the constitution CH(NllPh)a. 

When iMft'-lutidone is heated with phenylcarbimide and a littl^i 
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henzene at 150®, carbonic anbydnde is evolved, and plienylamido- 
liitidine, identical with the compound obtained by Conrad and 
Epstein (Abstr., 1887, 501) from 7 -cblorolaii(line and aniline, is 
formed. 

a-QmnolyldipJieni/lcarlamide, C 22 H 17 ITJO, is formed in small quan¬ 
tities with evolution of carbonic anhydride, when cai-bostyril is 
heated at 2*20® with phenylcai‘biinide and a little benzene. It crystal¬ 
lises from benzene m small, colourless noodles, and melts at 150°, It 
is decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200 ® yielding 
carbonic aiiliydride, aniline, and pbenylqninolineamine, identical witli 
the componiid obtained by Eriedlander and Weinberg (Abstr., 1885, 
980) from «-cb.loroquinolino and aniline. These experiments seem to 
show that lutidone and carbostyril oi'e analogously constituted. 

E. S. K. 

Sulphoncyanamides. By P. Hicbi«;nstrt!,it (/. pr. Chem. [2], 41, 
97—120).— SotUum hcHzeitp^inlphonnjamnude, OoH/SO^'E'lTa'GN, is 
made by acting on benzenesulphonio chloride with sodium cyan- 
amide; the lalier is suspended in acetone (7 —8 parts), and the chlo¬ 
ride added by degi*ees, the reaction being completed on the water-bath, 
and the new substance afterwards px*ccipitated by ether; the yield 
was 64 grams, theoretically G1 grams. It foxms small, white needles 
(with 1 mol. which decompose at 140®, and are soluble in 

alooliol and water, but not in bcuzouo. It is also obtained by the 
action of cyanamide on benzenesulplionic chloride in aqueous soda 
solution, but not by the action of cyanamide and sodium othoxidc on 
benzenosulphonic ohloiddo. The silver compound, the harium com¬ 
pound (with 1 mol, HiO), and the lead compound (with 2 mols. 11 ^ 0 ) 
arc dosciibod. Beiizeue^ilphonGijaaiamUh^ SO 2 Ph*NH' 0 N, obtained by 
the action of hydixiohloric aci<l on the silver compound, ciystallises in 
needles (with 1 mol. Ll^O) which melt with decomposition at 168®, 
arc sparingly soliihle in cold water, chloroform, and benzene, insoluble 
ill otin^r, and soluble in alcohol and iu'etone; the aqueous solution is 
strongly acid, 

Idodiam^a^napldhaUme^nlphmiciiitmmlde^ C/iol£ 7 *-S 02 ’NNa'ON, is pre¬ 
pared by suajiending sodium eyananiitio (8 grams) in ether (200 c.c.), 
adding de-naphthalcnesnlphonic chloride (14 grains), and heating on 
the water-bath for 2t hours, when the new siibhtancc rinuuiuH as a 
while powder. It crystallises in Insirous, anhydrous leallcts, S})aringly 
soluble in hot alcohol, easily soluble in a(*olon<», and insoluble in ctlici*. 
The hihoer, had^ and hariim coinjiounds have been obtained. eL-Napkilw^ 
letiesulpfioTtcijamimide, oblaiiuHl by decomposing the silver compound 
with hydrochloric treid, or the sodium compeund with sulphuric acid, 
ciystaJlisos in white needles (with 1 mol. B^O), decomposoB at 116®, 
and is sparingly soluble in water to an acid fcolution, more freely 
soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in other. 

Sodivm p^mphtliahtiesidplimicyaminide is similarly obtained; it 
crystallises in brilliant leaflets (with 2 mols. HaO) of tho same soln- 
bility as the ^-compound. Tho silver compound, bnrimn, compound 
(with 2 mols. HaO), and houl compound are de'scinbed. fi-NapJifha- 
L*vemlphoficyanamide crystallises ^with 1 mol HaO) in neodh'b 
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whioli decompose at 120 °, and are soluble in bot alcohol, but insoluble 
in ether. 

Flodiim ethylmlplioficynnamidey SOsEt-NNa'ChT, is prepared hy 
adding sodium cyanamide (1 mol.) to a solution of sodium hydroxide 
(1 mol.), and mixing it with ethylsulphonie chloride (1 mol.) ; the 
wateT is evapomted, the residue dissolved in alcohol and precipitated 
by ether. It crystallises in long, silky needles (with 1 mol. lljO) 
which melt at 88 ®, and are soluble in watei’, and alcohol sparingly in 
acetone and glacial acetic acid, but insoluble in other. The silrer, 
iendy and haiium compounds are described. Eflit/hulphoncyanamide 
forms anhydrous crystals which melt at 134°, and are freely soluble 
in hot alcohol, but only sparingly in cold water, and insoluble lu 
ether. 

When benzene- and a-naphthalonesulphoneyanamides are heated to 
115° and 95° respoctiyely, they decompose, forming beuzciiosnlplioii- 
amide and a-naphthalonesulphonamide respectively, which sublime, 
and cyanuric acid, which is left in the residue of still undocomposfHl 
cyanamide. A. G. B. 

NitrotoluidmesTilpliordc Acids, By R. E’hsizki and B. Polline 
(Her., 23, 138—140 )—Nitrotoluidinesiiljyliooiic acid 

[NHa: m,: SO 3 H : Me = 1 : 2 ; 4 : C] 
can be prepared by nibrating acetyltoluidinesulphouio acid 
[imAc ; Me : SO.H = 1:2:4] 

in sulphuric acid solution as previously described (compare Nii'tski 
and Benckiser, Abstr., 1885, 535). It can also be obtained by dis¬ 
solving ox'thaoetotoluidide in fuming sulphuric acid, diluting with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and then nitrating the product, ft is best 
purified in both oases by converting it fiist into the banuiu salt, anti 
then into the potassium salt. It cr}&tiillist\s in iight-yollow net^dles. 
The jjotabsiuni salt oiystallises in orange neotlles, and is readily solubh^ 
in Mater, but only modciMtely easily in potash; when ht‘atotl with 
diluie (1 : 1 ) sulphuric acid at 1/0—180° tor alwnt three Lours, anti 
the product treated with ammonii, nitrotolnidino [Nllj; NOj: Me = 
1 : 2 : 8 ] is obtained. The acid yields a sparingly soluble, very e\plo¬ 
sive (liazo-conipound, vhich can bo combined with phenols to Ioimu 
azo-dyes. 

DUimidoithif^esnlpJwuic acid^ SOjlI*CtHj^Ie(NHj)j, pre])ar(*d by 
reducing the nitraniido-acid with stannous chloride anti hydrochlorit* 
acid, crystallises fi’oiu water in colourless needles, and t‘oinbines 
reavlily with orthodikeiones, yielding aziuo-derivativos. Tlio tishn* 
obtained with croconic acid foinus a potassium salt which ciystal- 
hses in almost black needles, and has the composition 

O.H,0,<J>O.H»Mo-SO,K + H,0. 

NiirofoluidinesiilpJionic acid [NHa: KTOi: Mo : SOjH = 1: 2 ; 4: (> | 
can be obtained from paratoluidinesulphonic acid I'NlIirMc; MOjIl = 
1:4: 6 ], as described above; when paratoluidiuosulphonic acid 
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[NH®: SO^H : Me = 1:3:4] is ti'oatcd in like manner, ifc yields a 
niirolohiidinesulphonic acid [NH 3 : NO^ : SOiH ; Me = 1 : 2 ; 3 : 4 ]. 
Both coiupoTinds can be decomposed into nitrotoluidiue 

[NH, : NOa : Mo = 1 : 2 : 4], 

and on reduction they both yield diamido-compouuds analogous to 
that described above. F. y. K. 


Normal Propylbenzenesulphonio Acids, By A. Claus and 0. 
WiSLZEL (J. p}\ Cliem. [2J, 41, 152—168).—a- and iS-PropylbonzeiiO- 
Hulphonic acids are propylbenzenoorthosnlphonic and piirasulplionie 
acids rospoctively; the authors donbt i£ Pateruo and R}>ica (Abatr , 
1877, 707) i*eally obtained the latter, as the salts described by these 
chemists have properties dii^ering from those now obtained. Wlien 
the product of the reaction {loc. cit.) is gmdnally diluted with water, the 
first crystallisation consists chiefly ot* the ovtho-neid. To completely 
separate the two aedds, they are converted into the nickel salts ; that 
of the ortho-acid crystallises fj'omits hot aqueous solution, whilst that 
of the pnrjvacid does not. 

Fn)p]iiht^iii;.emod1iosulphm\c acid [Pr : SOjlI = 2:3] crystallises 
in needless or small prisms (with 1 mol. HaO), very solnblo in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in other solvents. The nideel salt and the 
chloride were obtained. The amide, O^H^Pr'SOjNHg, formed from 
the chloride by the action of ammonia, crystallises from water in 
colourless noodles, and from other solvents in pearly leaflets; both 
forms melt at 104*5—]()6® (micorr.). When bi'ommated, the acid 
yields orth)hromo$ropylbeucme, a yellow oil which boils at 222 * 
(nncoiT.), and yielcU orthobromobenzoic acid when oxidised. The 
bromopropylbenzenosulphonic acids arc being investigated. 

FropylheHZiwpamsididmiic acid [Pr: SO 3 H = 1:4] crystallises 
in needles which are more soluble than ilio ortho-acid; its salts ai'O 
also more soluble than iliose of the oHho-acid, but do not crystallise 
so well. The OAiiule crystallisoR in pearly, flaltoned needles or leaflets 
melting at 100—110® and solnhle in most solvents. By brominatiiig 
the imd, paralminopnijn/lhcHstOhe is obtained as an oil boiling at 220 ® 
(uneoiT.), and solidifying in the cold; it is converted into parabromo- 
bouzoLC aciid by oxidation, A. 0. 13. 


Paratolylpbenylketoxime, By K. Auwbks (/ter., 23, 309-403). 
—Paratolylplieuylketoxiine was first prepared by Beckmann and 
Wogorhoil* in the usual manner (Abstr., 1889, 10(57). In view of the 
fact that, according to llautzsoU and WernoPs hy})otheHis (this vol., 
p. 348), two st<‘roomotnc iHomen'des of this comjxmnd, having the 

.. , 0,H,-C-CoH 5 , n *..1 i 

iormules jy-.OH xrn.U' » should exist, the author has 


HO-N 


endeavoured to obtain a second oximo by methods similar to those 
successfully omployod in ihu case of bonzil (Abstr., 1888, 549, 697). 
Ill all cases, bowovoi*, the rtwuH has been negative, the raw product 
obtained in each cast* bi'ing iilentical. This invariably contained an 
impurity, which could bo removed by repeated ciystallisaiion from 
alcohol, benzene, or light potrolouin, tlio melting point being 
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finally found to be 153—154® instead of 140®, as given by Bocknmnn 
and WegerbofP. That this impurity does not represent the second 
oxime is shown by the fact that acetic anliydride converts the 
crude product into the aceif^Z-deiivative of paratolylphoiiylkei oximes 
C 7 H 7 *C 6 H 5 -OIN'OAc, which is obtained quite pure by one rocry&tal- 
lisation from alcohol. It forms lai*sfe lustrous prisms meltitig at 
128—124®. It cannot be assumed that an intramolecular change of 
the second oxime by means of acetic anhydnde takes place, as oven 
the unstable benzil- 7 -dioxime undergoes no such change with this 
reagent. The impurity is probably due to the iinstablo nature of 
the oxime, which decomposes, as already mentioned by Beckmann 
and Wegerboff, even on remaining exposed to the air. 

An attempt to biing about an intramolecular ohango in the oxim(‘ 
by treating it with alcohol at a high temperature likewise gave nega¬ 
tive results. H. G. 0. 

Formation of Dibenzyl-derivatives. By 0. Poppb (Ber., 23, 
113—118).— Ethyl cyanodi^heivylsu/^oinate, 

OOOBt-OHPh-OPh(ON)-COOEt, 

is formed, together with ethyl diphenylsucciuate, when ethyl phenyl- 
chloracetate or ethyl phenylbromacetate is digested with an alcoholic 
solution of potassium cyanide (2 mols.), until the odour of hydrogen 
cyanide is no longer perceptible. (Compare Franchimont, this 
Journal, 1873, 390.) The solution is then extracted with other, and 
the product repeatedly reorystallised; the yield is 4 per cent, of the 
ethyl salt employed. It separates from alcoltol in prisms, melts at 
105®, and is readily soluble in bot alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, 
and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in cold alcohol, and in¬ 
soluble in water. When treated with sodium in alcoholic solution, it 
is converted into ethyl diphenylsucciuate. The corn'spondiiig methyl 
salt, OisHnOil?’, obtained in like manner from methyl phenylehUu'- 
aoetate, crystallises from alcohol in colourless places, and uielts a< 
101®. The amyl salt, CsrHijOiN, is an oil. 

The compound OOORt-OHPh*CPh(CONjr8)'OOOKt, is tdilainod 
■when ethyl cyanodiphenylsuccinate is heated for a hliorl, time al 
50—60® with concentrated sulphuric acid. It ci*yHialliHeH li*oni a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in needles and uKdis at 157®. 
The free arid, prepared by beating the ethyl salt at lOO' 

with hydrochloric acid, crystallises from bonzone and alcohol, mells 
at 190®, and is insoluble in water. When boiled with alcoholic poiasli, 
it is converted into diphenylsuccinic acid. F. y, K. 

The Enxanthone Group, By 0. Graubb (Annalmi, 254, 265 — 
301; compare Abstr, 1887, 272; 1889, 886).—In this ])aper the 
author gives a more complete account of his investigations on 
euxanthone and its derivatives. 

Piui*i (purree) or Indian-yellow is obtained in Bengal from the urine 
of cows which are fed exclusively on the leaves of the mango tree and 
water; the urine is heated, the precipitated dye separated an<l dried. 
The fact, observed by Ko&tanecki (Abstr., 1887,272), that ©uxantlione 
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if* conv'ci'ted into enxantliic acid in the nnimal organism, shows that 
mango-leaves contain some substance nearly related to eaxanthoue. 

The author’s analyses of very pai*e samples of piuri gave the fol¬ 
lowing results ill percentages;—Buxanthic acid, 61; silica and 
alumina, TS; magnesium, 4 a; calcium, 3*4; water and volatile sub¬ 
stances, 39. His ana lyses differ from those of Stenhouso and Erdmann 
in showing the presence of considerable quantities of calcium. The 
poorer qualities contain a considerable quantity of euxanthone, partly 
in the free, partly in the combined state. The euxanthic acid and 
the euxanthone in piuri can he estimated and isolated as follows :— 
'rhe dye is triiui*ated with dilute hyilrochlorio acid until the whole 
has assumed tlie bright yellow colour of the free acid; it is then 
washed well with cold water to remove inorganic compounds, and the 
euxanthic acid extracted with a solution of ammonium carbonate; 
the residual euxanthone is dissolved in soda, rcpiecipitated with an 
acid, and dried at lOO®. 

Euxanthic acid molts at about 166*—168®, but immediately after¬ 
wards begins to decompose, so that the melting point is difficult to 
observe. It forms two series of salts, of the composition CwHnOnM' 
and Oi 9 HifcOnM '2 respectively. The magnesium salt, when dried in 
the air, has the composition OioHjfeOuMg -j- 5HaO. 

Accepting Schmiedeber^ and Meyer’s view of the constitution of 
glycuimic acid, the constitution of euxanthic acid may be expressed 
by the formula 

oh-c.ii:,< 2 q>o,h,-o-oh(oh)-[oh(oh)]«-cooh. 

In accordance with this view, the decomposition of euxanthic acid 
into glycni*onic acid and euxanthone may bo ropi*esontod by tdie equa¬ 
tion Gi^UihOu != OwHhO* H" CbHioOt- 

In this deonniposilion the atomic complex [CH(OH)]8 would be 
coiiverteil into the aklehyde-gmup, with elimination of 1 mol. H 2 O, 
a view which would account for the fact that the deconijmsitioii of 
euxanthic acid takes ])laco without the addition of tho elements of 
water. Tlie constitutional formula given above ■would also ox])hiin 
why eiixanthie acid does not reduce Fehling’s solution, whilst tho liber- 
ate<l glyeuronic aeul does so. Ulycuronic acid combines readily with 
pheuylhjdrazino; euxanthic acid, on the other h tnd, is not acted on 
oven when heated with phcuylhydimine in alcoholic solution for two 
hours at 100". 

The hydroxyxanthouo (in. p. 140®) prepared by Miclmel (Abstr., 
1«^84, 310), by heating salicylic acid ami resorcinol with zinc chloride, 

has the ooustitntiou C(,Hi <}j(">Cai.-OH [0: OIT 5 = 2:6], this same 

compound can be pi-cpaivd by heating salicylic acid and jj-n'soroylio 
acid witli acetic anhydride, it is not acted on by h} droxylaniine, or by 
])henylhydjiizine, and when heated with zinc-dust it gives diphenylene- 
motbane oxide (m. p. 100*6®), When fdsed with soda at 260—270® 
it is converted into trihydixixybenzophonoiio (m. p. 133®). This 
Bulwtanoo com bines with iihenylhytbnzine, yielding a crystalline 
hydmzom, OH-0ar.-0(N,UPh)-C6ll4(UH),. 
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Eulmanii’s statement that enxanthone is converted into trinitro- 
rosorcinol (styphnic acid) by nitidc acid is confirmed by the aathor's 
experiments; considerable quantities of oxalic acid arc also foiiued in 
the reaction. When euxanthone is tused with soda or potasli, it yields 
quinol, as previously observed by Baeyer, but resorcinol is also pro¬ 
duced, and seemingly in about an equal quantity. 

Euxunthono can bo prepared by boiling a mixture of ^-rcsorcylic 
acid (5 grams), hydroquinonecarboxylic acid (G .qinins), and accric 
anhydride (12 grams) for four hours in a small retort. The whole is 
then distilled, the neck of the retort being placed almost voi*tically, 
whereon, to\^ards the end of the opemtion, most of the euxanthone 
sublimes. The acetic acid which passes over towards the end of the 
distillation is saturated with soda, and the solution treated with car¬ 
bonic acid to precipitate the euxanthone; the sublimed ouxantbono 
is dissolved in Tvarm soda, and the filtered solution ])rocipitated with 
carbonic anhydride; the yield of the pni'e product is 1 gram. 
Euxanthone prepared in this way melts at 240® (coiT.),aud is identical 
with the natural product (compare Abstr., 1889, 88ii). When it is 
warmed with water and sodium amalgam, the solution gmdually 
becomes lighter in colour, and on adding an acid, a substance is preci¬ 
pitated w^hich quickly tums violet on exposure to the air, and <liHaolvcs 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with an intense red coloration; this 
reaction is chai*acteristio of the naturally occurring euxanthone. The 
diacef i/7-derivaiive melts at 185°. 

/3-Isoeuxanthone, prepared fii*om dinitroxanthone (ra. p. 260°) gives 
a diacety/-derivative wh^ch crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles melting at 175°. 3:6 Isoeuxantijone (m. p. 245*—2 tG°) iire- 
pared by Bisfci*zycki and Kostanecki, gives a /-derivative, 

C\t,H602(0Ac)o, which melts at 124—130®. When isoouxanthouo is 
heated xvith potash and a little water, it is converted into an euxnu- 
thonic acid, which melts at about 2U0°, being reconvei*ted into iso- 
euxanthuiie. E, S. K. 

ac.-Tetraliydro-/3-naphtliol and Secondary Closed Chain Al¬ 
cohols. By E. Bambkrobu and W. Ijootbk (/ler., 23, 197 213).— 
ac.-Tvtraliinlro’^-mi})hthoU CioHn'OHjis prepared by grathially adding 
20 giums of sotliuni shavings in quantities of 4f —5 grams to\i boiling 
stdntion of 10 grams of /i-naphtiiol in 200 grams of amyl alcohol, 
and heating until the xvhole is dissolved. The hot solntioii is poureil 
into w-attr and the alcoholic layer separated, waslieil st'Venil 
with aqueous soda to remove as much ar.-tetx-ahydro-ySl-naplitliol and 
nnattacked )8-iiaphthol as posnble, then with water, and linaIly with 
dilute lijdi-ochlorio acid, and distilled under the onlinary atinosphi rio 
pressure until the temperature vises to 150—160®; tlio (listillation at 
higher tempoi*atui*es being conducted in a vacuum, 'riie fmetion 
boiling at 100—205° under a pressure of 40 mm. is a viscid, orange- 
yellow oil, and contains the whole of the “alicycUc*’ derivative 
togetlier with noteworthy quantities of ar.-U‘trahydro-)3-naphthol and 
g-napbthol. The ^-naphthol and the greater portion of the ‘*aro. 
miitic” denvative can be removed by mixing tlio fraction with 
15 per cent, aqueous soda and steam-diatillmg until the diatillato 
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dissolves completely in aqneons sodn. The oily ac.-tetrahycl3‘o-)8- 
naphtbol is extiactccl irom the distillate hy ether, and freed from the 
last traces of the “aromatic ” derivative by treatment with a solution 
of diazotised sulphanilic acid in aqucons sodium c irbonate; this con- 
vei'ts the latter derivative into an azo-dye insoluble in ether, but is 
without action on the former. The yield amounts to about CO per cent, 
by weight of the yS-naphthol employed. ac.-Tcti*ahydro-j3-naphtholisa 
colonrlcss, transparent, extremely viscid, nou-fluoi'csccnt oil with an 
odour i*csembling that of sai(e, ii boils without <locomposition at 2G4‘' 
under a piessnio of 716 mm., and at 176*5—178® under a pressure of 
5;> mm. H IS vei»y slightly soluble in water, readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform, and in¬ 
soluble in alkalis. It does not react with diazo-compounds, and like 
ac.-tetrahjdro-/J-naphthylamiiie (Absir., 1888, 712), yieldt- hydrocin- 
namorthocarboxylio acid on oxidation. On treating its ctlioreol solu¬ 
tion -with sodium, hydrogen is evolved and tiio compound is converted 
into the sodium-dorivativo, beha\ing therefore like an alcohol under 
similar conditions. When warmed with solid potassium liydroxido, 
it readily yields dibydronaphihalom* with the elimination of water. 

Sodimn ar.^Mrnhi/di'o-P’-naphth^l carbonate, (JinHiiO*0O*ONa, is 
formed by passing carbonic anhydi'ide through a well-cooled ethereal 
solution of the sodium-derivative of the liydronaphihol. It is a 
while, geUitiuous, veiy unstable compound, undergoing decomposition 
on exposure to moist air. Acids decompose it at once with the evolu¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride and sepamtiou of the hydi*onaphthol. 

acyfetraltydro-^fi'^napMItyl acetate, CHj*CO*OOioHn, is obtained by 
bealing the hydronaplithol cither with 3—^ times the (juantity of acetic 
acid for some hours at 140 —or, better, with acetic anhydride, to 
which some fused sodium acetate bus been added. It is a ]>alo-} ellow, 
extremely viscid oil with a fruity odour, and boils at 169® under a 
])ressure of 31 mm. When distilled under ntmospheric pressuw, it 
boils at 268—280”, with pai'tial docompositiou into acetic acid and 
d ihydronaphlliahme. 

acyPtfialttiditi^li-naphfhyl benzoate, (^OPlrOOioirn, prepared by 
beating the hydronaphlliol with hen/oie aeul at 170” for 48 hours, 
erystallises from aleohol in well-loiined, lustrmis tablets, anelts at 
62- 63®, luiils at 254--255" under a prt^ssure of 40nini., but deeoni- 
pos('S par( ially into dih} drouaphi haleuc and benzoic acid w bon (list illed 
under atinospherie jn^essun*; it is ivadily soluble in b(»nz<‘uo. chloro¬ 
form and warm aleohol, sparingly soluble in hoi light petroleum. 

ac^-TelruJiydro-ti-mpfiikijl eA/onV/e, (hoIInOl, is obtanu^d by warm¬ 
ing the hydit)naphthol with about 10 times its weight of conecntrat<»d 
hydro(‘hlorio acid. It was not, howe^er, lound ])ossible to purify the 
product by distillation, since it decomposes on heating into dihydx'O- 
naphthalene andhydjx)gen chloride. When ac.-tetrah} di o-^y-naphthol 
is treated at the ordinary temperature with colourless, fuming 
hydriodic acid (sp. gr. = 1*9), an oil is obtained whiclx seems to be 
tbo corresponding iodide, but lilco the chloride it decomposes on dis- 
tillaliou with the elimination of liych*ogcn iodide. 

ac,'-Tetrahijdro-p-fttaphtkyl phfmyUutTbmnnte, STHPlrCO-OOioHn, 
formed by treating the bydrouaphthol with phenyl cyanate at the 
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ordinary temperature, crystallises in tufts of silky needles, molts at 
985°, and is readily soluble in etlier, benzene, cliloroform, and boil¬ 
ing light petroleum. 

Sodium ae.-tetrahydro^P-nap7ilhyl.van1Jiatei CioHiiO*OS*SN'a, is 
readily prepared by treating the ethereal solution of the sodium de¬ 
rivative of the hydron iphthol with carbon bisulphide, and forms an 
ochre-yellow mass which dissolves readily in water and closely re¬ 
sembles sodium ethylxautbate in propeities From the aqueous 
solution, copper sulphate precipitates the brownish-blaok cupric salt, 
and this, like cupric ethylxanihate, slowly undergoes change into the 
ochre-yellow cupi*ous salt, Ci(iHii0*CS*80a, which crystallises from 
carbon bisulphide in bright-yellow crusts. 

ae.-Tetrahydro-^-naphthol, like bomeol and menthol, gives the rt*- 
action, therefore, of a hue secondary alcohol, and a comparison of the 
properties of the three compounds makes it evident that hydroxyl- 
radicles can assume alcoholic functions not only in open but also, under 
certain conditions, in closed chain compounds. Like ac.-tetiuhydro- 
jd-naphthol, bomeol and menthol (compare Arih, Abstr., 3886, 89ti) 
form chlorides which readily decompose into hydiugen chloride and 
campbene and menthene respectively, both readily eliminate water 
with the formation of campbene and menthene respectively, both 
yield xanfchic acids resembling ethylxanthic acid in properties (com- 
jiare Bamberger and Lodter, this vol, p- 516), and menthol benzoate 
decomposes pai‘tially into menthene and benzoic acid on distillalion. 
It is noted that the oxidation-products of these three compounds— 
hydrocinnamorthocarhovyiic acid, camphoric acid, and oxymcnthylii* 
acid respictively—contain the same number of carbon-atoms as the 
substances from which they are derived, thus dijffering from those of 
open chain secondary alcohols; such a difference, however, is only to 
be expected in the case of closed chain secondmy alcohols. It is 
especially noteworthy that the products of partial oxidation in both 
closed and open chain secondary alcohols are kctimos: bomeol and 
menthol aj*e known to give camphor and meiitbono on oxidation, ami 
the authors have obtained evidence which points to the formation of 
an unstable ketone when ao.-tetrahydro-/i-naphthol is oxidised by 
means of potassium dicliromate and hulpliuric acid, since, in addition 
to phthalic acid and hydroeinnamorthocarboxylic acid, a nouUul oil 
is formed in small quantity which is readily volaiilo with steam and 
yields a well crystallised, nitrogenous compound on treatment with 
phenylhydiuzine. W. J'. W. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-flf-naplitliol. By E. BAMBERiiSR and F. Boiinr 
(Ber , 23,215—218).— ar^’-Tefrahydro^x-naphtfiol is obtained 

as the sole product when «-naphthol in amyl alcohol solution is T*edno<‘d 
with sodium, and is isolated by pouring the amyl alcohol bolution into 
water, separating the alcoholic layer which contains tho greater 
paH of the product in the form of sodium sal(, distilling off the 
alcohol, dissolving the yellowish-brown residue in water, acidifying, 
and extracting with ether; the ether is then removed by dislillation 
and the resnltiug tetrahydro-«-naphthol purified by distillation undoi* 
the ordinary pressure. It orjbtallibOb in silvery white tables r<‘. 
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senibling napbtlialene in appcaiaiico, melts at 68*5—60®, boils at 
264*5—265‘5® under a pressure of 705 mm. and is therefore identical 
with the product obtained from ar.-tefrahydro-«-naphtlivlamine by 
the diazo-reaction (compare Bamberger and Allbausse, Albstr., 1888, 
060). Adipic acid could not be obtained by oxidising the compound; 
cautious oxidation witb pota'^sium permanganate resulted only in 
the formation of oxalic and phthalic acids. On ethylation, it yields 
t(,r4etrahi/dro-a-efhoxynaplUiial&tie^ CioHn'OEt, a viscid, heavy oil 
which distils at 259® under a pressure of 705 mm. and has a pleasant 
odour. 

Fhemjlnzo-ar.-tefralufdro-et-naphihol^ NgPh'CioHio'OH, prepai*oA by 
the action of diazobenzene chloride on ar.-terahydro-a-naphthol 
in alkaline solution, crystallises from alcohol in beautiful, cantba- 
i*ides-grcen tablets showing a metallic lustre, and is insoluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in benzene, soluble in acetic acid, and readily 
soluble in chloroform. 

SuIphophenylazo-ar.-tetrahydro-x-Tiaphniolf SOJT-CbH4*N'2'OioHio*OH, 
forms scarlet-red hocks. The sodium salt ciy&tallises in or<ing('-red 
scales showing a bronze lustre. W. P. W. 

Derivatives of Nitro-/3-napht]iaqtiinone. By R. Zakrtlino 
( jfifer., 23, 175—180).— NitronajphihapJmiazine^ OtHi-NslCioHs'NOi, is 
produced by treating nitro-/J-naphtbaqniiione (1 mol. prop.) dissolved 
in acetic acid with a solution of orthophenylenediamine hydrochloride 
(L mol, prop.) and sodium acetate (2 mol, prop.) in dilute acetic 
Jicid. It crystallises from a mixture of phonol and imetic acid in woll- 
lormed, gi*eenish-yellow prisms, melts at 221—222®, and is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, ether, and acetic acid, iusolublo in light 
])otroleum. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a 
carmine-rod colour, and is pivcipitated unchanged from the solution 
on addition of water. AviidonaiMhapheiiazine, CoH 4 lN»IOiijr 6 *NHj, is 
formed when the nitvo-dcrivative is reduced by heating with alco¬ 
holic ammonium sulphide for 2 hours at 100®, and crystallises 
from auilino in small, dark brownish-rod crystals which yield a 
(‘heiTy-roil ])owdor. It sublimes in woolly, carinino-red fliicks con- 
sisting of microsco])ic hair-like noodh's, molts at 191®, and is spar¬ 
ingly Holttbh* in alcohol and ether, moio soluble in b<jiiz(‘uo, and 
readily soluble in boiling aniline ami phenol; the solutions, unlike 
those of the majority of eurhodines, arc destitute of fluorescence. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with a brown colour, and 
the solution becomes yellow on dilution with waier. The hydro¬ 
chloride is sparingly soluble in boiling water, and, like all the salts 
of the base, is yellow in colour. 

Nilro-fi^najphthaqwTioJ^ NO/Oion 5 (OH)a, is best prepared from 
the qniuone by reduction with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid (Groves, Ih’ans., 1884, 299), tho yield amounting to 96 per cent, 
of that theoretically j^)Ssiblo. It can also bo obtained by dissolving 
powdt^red nitro-^ei-naphthaquinono in a saturated aqueous solution of 
Holphurous anhydride, and concontiuting the solution on a water- 
bath to the crystallising point j the yisld by ibis method, howevei*, 
amounts only to about GO per cent, of the thoorotical, owing to the 
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carbonisation which occurs in concentrated solntions by the action of 
the sulphniic acid formed in the reduction. In view of the fact tlinl 
nitro-/i-iia|>hthaquinol is almost insoluble in water, and tliat other 
extracts nothing from the orange-red sulphurous acid solution, the 
author suggests that the qninol may combine either with sulpliuroiis 
or snlphniic acid, forming a soluble compound which decomposes 
into its constituents when its solntions arc conoeniiatod. Nitro- 
)S-naphthaquinol is also obtained on treating the quinone with 
phenylhydrazine, and in this reaction benzene, azobenzono, aniline, 
and nitrogen constitute the decomposition-products ot the hydinzine. 
It sublimes in heantifnl, long, red needles resembling sublimed 
alizarin in appearance, melts at 159*5®, is slightly volatile witli steam, 
has an odour recalling that of jnglone, and dissolves sparingly in 
boiling water. It is insoluble in cold concentrated sulphuidc acid, 
but dissolves in aqueous alkalis forming deep-green solutions which, 
when shaken with air, become brighter in coloui* and o*innot after¬ 
wards he pixjcipitated by the addition of acids. Carbonic anhydride 
is eliminated when nitro-^-naphthaquinol is boiled in aqueous solu¬ 
tion with barium or an alkaline carbonate. The quinol has feeble 
tinctorial powders, and with iron mordants gives yellowish-brown, 
with chromium mordants pale indigo-blue, and with aluminium 
mordants red colours which are not fast to soap. 

13'itro-^-naphfchaqninone reacts with hydroxylamine in the cold 
forming a pale-yellow, hygroscopic additive-compound, 

3«'0,-OxoHoO„OT[,-OH, 

wMch melts at 140—141® with decomposition, and docomposos into 
nitro-^-naphthaqninol with the evolution of nitrogen when boiled 
with acetic acid, phenol, alcohol, or water. W. P. W*. 

Di-jS-ixaplithylketone Oxide. By A. Olacts and W. RuppRii (/. 
pr. Chem. [2], 41,48—54).— Dl-fi-na^flithyllcetme 
is obtained when ethylidene di-/i-naphthyl oxide (Abstr., 1887, 271) 
is dissolved in boiling glacial acetic acid (10 gWiins in 150 grams), 
and a glacial acetic solution of chx*oraic acid (15 grams in 100 grains) 
added thereto; after 10 minutes’ heating, tho mixture is eoolc^cl, wh<‘n 
the oxide crystallises, it forms liglit-groy, silvery leaflets which 
melt at 149® (uncorr.), and sublime at a higJier tem})erature in 
slendei*, colourless needles which soon become yellowisli-grey; it 
dissolves in the usual solvents except water. It is not changeil by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid or by alcoholic potash, and forui*^ no 
compound with plienylhydrazine. 

Dinitrodi-p-najphfhi/lkefoiie oxide, obtained by nitiuting tho above, is 
precipitated on adding water to its solution in strong acid as an 
aniopphons powder which aggregates at 268®, and is insoluble in all 
solvents except nitrobenzene, from which it is precipitated by alcohol 
in leaflets melting at 275° (uncorr.). By reduction, it yields crystals 
of an amido-compound (?) melting at 182®. 

Barium di-^-naphthylketon^cwiiidedisuljphomte was obtained by sul- 
phonating the oxide, &c. 

JDihrormdi-fi‘7iaphthylketcme oxide crystallises in beauUful, luHtri>u« 
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noodles which melt nt 181® (uucorr.), and are bol able in other, acetones 
anei glacial acetic acid. 

Mi^fhtjleae-di-p-napMhyl oteiclf*^ C£l2‘.(CioHb)2!0, is tho prodaefc of the 
reduction of the ketone oxide; it cx'yblalJisea in small, lustrous, 
yellowish noodles moltina: at 1G5® (uncorr.), and soluble in tho usual 
solvents. When tho reducing agent is concontiMitd h>diiodic arid 
and the temperatui*c 180®, a dmaphthifhnetTiane is oblained : this forms 
glittering leaflets which melt at 137® (uncorr.), and are soluble in 
hot alcohol and other; it is not identical with Richter’s dmaphthjl- 
inethauo (Abstr, 1881, 281). A. G. B. 

Decomposition of ao.-l: 4'-Tetraliydronaplitliylenedi amine 
into its Optically Active Components. By K. B\MnERaii.R {Ihr., 
23, 2i)l—292).—The IjBvo-rotatory modification of ac -1 : 4'-tctra- 
hydronaphthylenedianiiuo is obtained by concentrating an aqueous 
solution of the hydrogen tartrate of tlie optically inactive base to a 
thick ftyrup, and adding a minute fiaginent of conini' dextrotartrate. 
Slender needles of the salt of the IcDVO-rotcitory modiiication at once 
begin to crystallise out. The liydrochloi-ide crystallises in trans- 
pircnt, compact, lustrous prisms, and in aqueous solution has a 
specific rotatory power of [»]© = — 7® 29' 50". 

The hydrogen salt of the dextro-rotatory modification forms lustrous 
needles which crystallise with extreme slowness from the syrupy 
tnother liquor. The hydroohloride in aqueous solution has a specific 
rotatory power of [aju a= + 8® 8' 49". W. P. W. 

Homologues of Anthracene and Anthraquinone. By K, 
Knus (ff. jyr. Ohem. [2], 41, 1— S'l aud 121—151),—^This papt*r con¬ 
sists chiefly of deacri])iions of the iireparation of the methylanthra- 
cenes and meiliylanthraquinones, together with their dicarboxylic 
acids, given in greater detail than heretofore (compare Abstr., 1885, 
263 ; 188(5, 461, 557; 1887, 841, 940). 

/S-Methylauthraoene molts at 199—200® and 0-nioiliylaiithraquiuone 
(Abstr., 1886, 557,1029) at 176—177®. ^ 

Tho (tmmouium^ calouim, load^ and silot^r salis, and the anhj<hUl» 
both of 2 ; 3-ant hniquin<)ue<licarbo.xylic aoitl and of 2 : 8-anthraeon(‘- 
<licarbox) lie acid are desciibod; tho salts are all anhydrous, amor¬ 
phous precipitates. 

When I : 3-(limothylanihmceno is tx-eated with broxninc in carbon 
bisulphide, a (uystalliuo dibromoA ; is produced; 

it melts at 17-V—180® with decomposition, 

M&ladltiieiliylnuihracylem"^ is the name given by tho author to 

the hydrocarbon OwHia = [OIT*: Mo = 1:3], ob¬ 

tained by rodneing 1 : B-dimothylanthraquinone with zixxc-dnst and 
ammonia (Abstr., 1887, 841). Wlnm treated with bronxine, it yields 
a cxystallixio dibromo^derimtthe^ OicHioBvi, melting at 175®, soluble in 
acetone and in carbon bisulphide, and converted by nitric acid inttO 
1:3-anthraquixic)uodicarboxylio acxd, and by alcoholic potash into 
1 : 'fi-dimethylauihrtwol ; iiic latter crystallises in slender, colourless 
needles which xuolt at 155®. 
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The ammonium^ pofassium^ sodium, cdoimn, banian, lead, copper, 
and silver salts, and the chloride oi 1: S-anthi-aquiiionojlicarboxylit* 
acid are described ; as are also the amrrumium, avpper, and silver salts, 
and the chloride of 1 : 3-anthraoenodioarboxylio acid, 

1 ; 4-Dimethylantbraqniiione has been prepared by Gvcsly (Abstr,, 
1886,1029) ; it melts at 118—119®. When reduced by ssiiic-dast and 
ammonia, it yields a hydrocarbon, CibHu (compare above), which 
crystallises in leadets melting at 63®, and gives apiouie which melts 
at 129°. 

1 : A^Anthraqmnmiedicarhorylic acid, obtained by oxidising 1 : 2-di- 
methylanthraqainone with nitric acid, forms crystals which are still 
solid at 300°, and are insoluble in water, but sol able in alcohol; its 
alkali salts, and its calnum, lead, and siher salts are descinbed. 
1 : 4i^Aiithracenedicarhoxi/Uc acid, obtained by reducing the preceding 
compound, separates from alcohol on dilution as a light-brown, crys¬ 
talline powder melting at about 320°; its alkaili salts and its calcium, 
lead, and silver salts are dcscanbed. 

1:2: 4-Trimethylanthracene (Qi»esly, Abstr., 1886, 1029), when 
added to a solution of picric acid in benzene, forms a picrate which 
crystallises in brownish-red needles melting at 145°, and immediately 
decomposed by alcohol. 

Gresly’s method for obtaining 1:2:4-trimethylanthraqninone 
(Zoc. df.) is best carried out as follows :—Psendocumoyloribobenzoic 
acid (10 grams) is shaken with sti'ong snlphnric acid (100 c.c.) and 
slowly heated to 115°, at which temperature it is kept for one hour; 
it is then cooled to 70—80° and phosphoric anhydride (10 grams) 
added, the temperature being asrain raised to 115—120° and kept 
there for two hoars, after which the mixture is allowed to cool and 
poured into much water. The precipitated qninono is waslu^d with 
cold water, hot aqueous soda solution, and hot water, dissolved in 
xylene, and precipitated by absolute alcohol. Tims obtained, it forms 
long, yellow needles which melt at 162—163° and hublimc. 

Trimethi/lanthracylene,^^ OwHw, = OeH^OJI^V * ? is ob- 

OsHMCi 

tained when 1:2: 4-frimoth7lanthraquinon0 is rodaced with zinc- 
dnst and ammonia; it crystallises in colourless leaflets which molt at 
64°. Its picrate forms dark-red needles molting at 131° Wlion 
brominated, it yields dihromo-dprivutive, CnHiJir^, which crystal¬ 
lises in yellow, transparent prisms melting at 105” with decomposi¬ 
tion, and sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Anthraquiimie-i : 2 ; 4i-iricarho,ryUc acid, prepared by oxidising 
1 - 2 : 4-trimethylanthTaqninono with dilute nitric acid according to 
the method already given, crystallises in yellowish-white nodules not 
melting or decomposing at 320°, and soluble in alcohol, but nearly 
insoluble in water. The ammonium salt was not obtained pure, but 
the rnouosodium salt (with 2 mols. H.O), the disodium salt (with 3 
mols. HgO), the normal sodium salt, and the normal calcium, copper, 
Imd, and sih&i' salts are described; the ethyl salt forms small, lusti^us, 
yellow leaflets melting at 125°. 

Avthrarene-1 : 2: 4i-‘triGarhoxyliG acid is made by reducing the pre¬ 
ceding acid with zinc-dust and ammonia; it is a deep yellow procipi- 
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fate, insolablo in water, but soluble in lig-bfc petroleum, benzene, and 
nlcobol; at 2(>0® it yields a red sublimate, apparently an anhydride. 
The alkali sails and the silw sail have been obtained. 

There are two mfro^l : 2 : 4i4rUmthylant1waq^^ designated by 
the author as T and II. 

I is obtained when 1:2: 4-trimethylanthraqainone (5 grams) is 
dissolved in strong sulphuric acid (100 grams) at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, and powdered potas-jium nitrate (2*2 grams) gradually 
added; the mixture is allowed to remain for some hours and thou 
poured into much water. The nitro-derivative is thus separated as a 
red powder, freely soluble in boiling benzene and xylene, which 
deposit it as an impure, crystalline mass melting with decomposition 
at 106—200°. The corresponding tncarhoxylic acid forms small 
crystals which melt with decomposition at 308—310°, and are soluble 
in most solvents except water; its three sodium salts, and its neutral 
calcium, stroniima, barium, nickel, cobalt, lead, copper, and silver salts 
wei^e obtained. The corresponding amido-iricarhoxylic acid crystal¬ 
lises in small, dark-red leaflets melting at 210°, and soluble in hot 
waier and in alcohol. 

IT is formed when 1:2: 4-trimethylantliraqainone (5 gi*ams) is 
dissolved in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*62 (100 c.c.), cooled by ice, and, 
after six hours, poured into much water; it is a pale-red powder, 
soluble in glaci^ acetic acid, benzene, and xylene; it cannot be 
purified, and decomposes at 180°. The corresponding fricarhoxylic 
acid forms a dubiously orystallino, red-yellow powder, soluble in 
alcohol and benzene, and molting with decomposition between 360° 
and 370°; its three sodi/um salts, its calcium, bcvrkvm, strontium, nickel, 
lead, and sih&r salts were obtained; the copper salt forms red noodles 
dissolving in ammonia with a red colour, whereas the copper salt of 
the I-tricarboxylic acid forms green needles solnble in ammonia 
with an emerald-green colour. The covroBiporidin^ amido-fricnrhoxylic 
add crystallises in deop-red leaflets melting at 265°, soluble in waier 
and nlooliol. Tlie corresponding amido^qninone forms a rod pincipitate, 
wbicli is obiaiuod as a crystalline nitiss by decomposing its saturated 
alcoholic solution with water; it molts at 154—165°, and snblimes in 
slender, lustrous, dark-red needles. 

HinifroA : 2 : ^-trimeihylaniluraqmuone is the ultimate product of 
the action of nitric acid (sp, gr, 1*54) on the ab^jvo qninonos; it is a 
dark-yellow powder, soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid, benzene, 
and xylene, and melting with decomposition botweon 240 and 260°. 
The corresponding fricaiboxyUc acid and its siloer salt wei*e obtained. 

2:1^: 4/’-'Tirimethylantliraqummie, obtained by oxidising 2:1': 4'- 
tTimethylaiithracono (Abstr., 1887, 941) with chromic acid in glacial 
acetic solution, crystallises in yellow needles which melt at 184° and 
sublime; it dissolves sparingly iai alcohol. When it is oxidised with 
chromic acid, a mixture of di- and tricarboxylic acids is produced; 
the silver dicarhoxylate was obtained. 

3:1': H'^-TrimeiJiylarithracnrie, obtained by tbo condensation of 
dimetaxylyl ketone (Cosack, Dlss., Freiburg i. J?., 1889; com])are 
Abstr., 1887, 941), molts at 222°, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and light petroleum, but more freely in other solvetits. When 

VOL. LYIII. 2 m 
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brominatcd in carbon bifiuljiliide solniioii, it yields : 1^: 

trimethylanthrace^ie, CoH 2 Me 3 lC 2 Bri! 0 (,H 4 Me, wbich cryslallisos in 
leaflets melting at 142®. 

3:1'; ''6'-THmethylanthraqumo^iie crystallises in yellow needles 
melting at 190®, subliming and soluble in glacial acetic a<*id, and 
sparingly m alcohol; the corresponding hicarhonjlic and cryf»fcsillis('s 
in yellow leaflets nearly insoluble in water and melting above 300°; 
its ammonium and barkim salts arc desciibed. 

Ph€nylbemoylortholje}izoic acid^ COOH’OeH^’OO’CbHiPh, is obtained 
by heating diphenyl with phthalic anhydride in the pi*csence of 
aluminium chloride in li^ht petroleum (b. p. 90—100°) ; the 
petroleum is distilled off with steam, and the residue dissolved in 
weak soda solution and fraotionaliy precipitated by hydmchloric 
acid; the flocks thus obtained are ciystalliscd from alcohol, when 
only the first portions that come down are ciystalHne, the rest sepa¬ 
rating as fiocks; the last portions, therefore, are dissolved in weak 
ammonia and converted into the copper salt by adding copper siilplialo 
and evaporating off the ammonia; from the copper salt the acid is sepa¬ 
rated by hydrogen sulphide. It crystallises in small, yellowish-white 
needles melting at 226®, and is sparingly soluble in light petroleum, 
but soluble in other solvents. The ammonium, nickel, copper, load, and 
siher salts are described, as are also the sulplionic aci^-denvative and 
its barium salt. 

When phonylbenzoylorthobenzoic acid is heated with zinc-dust and 
ammonia, phe^lhenzJi/ydryloHlwbencoic lactmie, 

co<^^>CH-cjaiPii, 

is formed; it crystallises in colourless nodules, and melts at 20 V ; 
when heated to a higher temperature, a part sublimes, the sublimate* 
melting at 205—20o ; it is soluble in most solvoiiis. 13y carrying 
the reduction still further, pJmiylhengylortlwhemoic acid, 

O«HiPh-CHy0,Hp0O0H, 

is obtained ; it foims well-formed, colourless, or slightly ro<l crystals 
which melt at 184—186® without decomposition, and are soJubh* in 
alcohol and in ether: the siloer salt was obtained. A. (j|. li. 

Truxene- and Trnxone-derivatives. By 0. Lckbj^rmann and O. 
BEKOAMr (JB&r., 23, 317—322; compai*o Abstr., 1889, 098, nml 
Hansmann, ibid,, 1172).—The quinone-liko compound obtained by 
oxidising truxene is identical witli tribonzoylonebonzenc (Gabriel and 
Michael, Abstr., 1878, 734). The molecular foimula of truxoni* has 
not yet been ascertained, but it is pi*obablyatnbenzoylouchexahydro- 
benzene ( 09 H 60 ) 3 . 

When trMone is boiled with hydroxylamino in glacial acetio acid 
solution, it is gradually but completely conveited into a colourless, 
insoluble powder which contains nitrogen; this compound is only 
very spaidiigly soluble in boiling alkalis, and is, probably, the anhy¬ 
dride of the oxime. When heated at 100° for a short time with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, it is converted into tho oximoj which is 
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precipitated on adding water. The oxime is, however, nnstable, and 
is almost corapleioly reconveHed into the anhydride when it is dried. 
The ace^//7-derivative, ( 09 Ho!N*OAc) 4 , can ho obtained by boiling the 
oxime with acetic anhydride. It crystallises in small needles, melts 
at 261**, and is moderately ea&Uy solnble in glacial acetic acid; when 
boiled with alcoholic potash, or when heated at 100° with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, it is reconvei*ted into the oxime. 

JD Ihyd} odlph enylmehijdroxy anthraqu inone, 

c^^^<ohJ-^^5_2^cI5(oh)>co. 

is formed when truxone is melted with potash (12—15 parts). When 
the resulting deep-blue mass is treated with a little water, a small 
quantity of a purpIo-i*ed dyo passes into solution. On boiling the 
residue with a large quantity of water, a deep-blue solution is 
obtained, and on acidifying, the hydroxy-qninone is precipitated. It 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid or acotio anhydride in slendei, 
dirty-yellow needles, melts at 266°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and benzene. It dissolves slowly in cold alkalis with 
a violet-blue coloration, and in concentrated sulphuric acid forming a 
gi*eemsh-yellow solution, fj‘om which it is precipitated unchanged on 
adding water. The oce^Z-derivativo, OiBHiaO* prepared by boiling 
the hydroxyquinone with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, 
crystallises from benzene in needles, melts at 180°, and is mo lerately 
easily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 

P. S. K. 

Synthesis of Chrysene and Allied Hydrocarbons. By G. 
Kracmbr and A. Sptlkbk (Be?-., 23, 84f —87).—Klutz found that when 
the vapours of the higher boiling fi*actions of coal-tar wei^e super¬ 
heated, oonsidoi‘able quantities of chrysene were fonned, but tliat 
neither raositylene nor pscudocumono produced it when heated alone. 
He was, however, unable to continue his investigations, and tlie 
authors have therefore oxarainod the aclion of heat on other consti¬ 
tuents of coal-tar, They find that although neither eonranrouo nor 
iinphtlialene yield ehrysoiie when heated alone, it is produced iu con- 
siilerablo quantity when their mixed vapours are passed through a 
red-hot tube, waiin* being iormod at the same tyue. The reaction is 
ropresontod by the o(piatiou 

Further experiments showed tliat the power of coumarono to 
eondenso with hydincarbons is not confined to naphthalene. When 
the mixed vapours of bonzono and coumarono are passed through a 
red-bot tube, pbenanthrene is formed. 

It is thus probable that coumai*ono may play an important part in 
the formation of many of the condensed hydrocarbons found in coal- 
tar*. L. T. T. 

Besearohes on the Oonstitntion of /^-Nitrocamphor and of 
ft-Ohloronitrooamphor. By P. Cazsnbuvs (Bull 8oc. Ohim, [3], 2, 

2 m 2 
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705—710).—The reduction of tf-chloronitrocamphor by tho zinc- 
copper couple yields a-nitrocamphor as the principal product, 
■whereas reduction by sodium determines the formation of tho 
jS-derivative (compare Abstr., 1887, 842— 970), 

a-Chloronitrocamphor (100 grams) dissolved in boiling tolueno 
(400 grams) is reduced with the theoretical amount of sodium, the 
precipitate formed is exhausted with alcohol, and from tho solution 
silky needles of sodium (3-nitrocamphorate separate on spontaneous 
evapoi’ation of the solvent; these are identic^ with the product ob¬ 
tained from ^-nitrocamphor, but differ from that yielded by a-nitro- 
camphor in producing an ochreous-red precipitate with ferric 
chloride, the a-derivative giving a blood-red coloration. An acetyl- 
derivative of this sodium salt exists. ^-Nitrocamphor is formed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on its sodium compound, and crystal¬ 
lises from light petroleum in white, badly-defined crystals, which melt 
at 83—84® (the melting point, 97®, previously given, being incorrect) ; 
it is perhaps identical with the nitiocamphor prepared by Schiff 
(Abstr., 1880, 891) from bromonitrocamphor. 

^-Nitrocamphor differs from the o-derivative in giving Liebor- 
mann’s reaction, and when it is treated with concentrated potash, 


potassium nitrite is formed; hence it appears to be a nitroso-deriva- 
^ CfOHVNO 

tive, 08 Hi 4 <'^q ^ , and the author thinks that it is formed by an 


intramolecular change from the ds-componnd, which is a nitro-deriva- 

CH-XOa 

tive, ObHx 4 <Jq 


«-Chloronitrocamphor is probably a chloroxynitroso-derivative, as it 
also gives Liebermann’s reaction with phenol and sulphuido acid, and 
when treated with potash lye yields potassinm nitrite at a lower 
temperature than that at which potassium nitrate is reduced; again, 
when boiled in strong alcohol with finely-divided zinc, copper, or 
iron, the chlorine-atom is removed, as in the case of hoxaclxloi’oplieuol, 
and two isomeric zinc salts are produced corresponding with tho 

general formnlm Oja[u<^Q aad CsEnC^^^ 


T, O. N. 

New Bases derived from Camphor: Oamphamines. By P. 
Cazeneuve (BvU, Soc. Ohim. [3], 2, 716—717).—On heating »- 
chlorocamphor (5 grams) with saturated aqueous ammonia (20 
grams) in sealed tubes at 180® for 24 hours, a black mass is lorniod; 
this is dissolved in acetic acid at 100®, and to the solution, attor 
precipitation and filtration of the unaltered chlorocamphor by addition 
of water, an excess of potassium carbonate is added, and the pre¬ 
cipitated base is extracted with ether. 

The base is removed from its solution in ether by agitation with 
water acidified with hydrochloric acid, and is precipitated by aqueous 
ammonia, and after washing dried in a vacuum; the yield is about 
2 per cent. 

This camphamine, OioHwO-lTH*, crystallises from light potroloum 
in radiating groups of needles, melts at 180®, and has the od.otur of 
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old tohacco; it is insoluble in water, but is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chlorofoi*m, and also in weak acids, from which its corre¬ 
sponding salts crystallise; the hydrochloride forms long, colourless 
noodles. Unlike the base obtained from camphor by SchifiE (Abstr., 
1880, 892), this does not reduce Fehling’s solutiou, and is unattaoked 
by acetic chloride. 

From the chlorocamphor obtained by acting on camphor with 
hypochlorous acid, an isomenc base may be obtained in like manner. 
This is not ciystalline, and is unstable. 

Both these bases ai.*e precipitated by the ordinary reagents for 
alkaloids. T. G. N. 


Camphoric Acid. By B. Bambergbr (Ber., 23, 218—219).— 
Camphoric acid does not unite with hydrogen biomide even when 
heated at 120° with a solution saturated at 0°, and is only attacked 
with great difficulty by potassium permanganate. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, contain any carbon-atoms united in the same manner as those of 
ethylene, and the author, thetnlore, believes the usually accepted 

4 r 1 c 1 . • CHa-GPr-OOOH ^ 

formula of camphoric acid, •OMe*OOOH’ which it is 

a derivative of totramothylone, to be coiTOOt. This corresponds with 
^ , OHrOPr-CHa, 

the formula for oamplmx-. ^ ^ ^ 


Action of Carbon Bisulphide on Menthol and Bomeol. By 
B. Bambbrokr and W. Lodier (Ber., 23, 213—216).—The resem- 
blanco which exists betwoeu both the camphor alcohols and the 
alicycUc /^-tetrahydi'ouaphtliol has led the authors to examine the 
action of csvrbon bisulphide ou menthol and bomeol; the results 
obtained show that tlicso alcohols likewise form xtmthic acids. 

Menthijlmtifhic acld^ OioHgO-OSBlI. To obtain this compound, 
an othcroal solution of monthol is treated with fine slices ni 
Hodiuiu until no inoi*o (UhsoIvos, tho solution, whicli contains the 
sodium compound partly in suspension, is then sopanited h*om the 
excess of sodium, and earhon bisulphide added; after roniainiug 
for two hours, tho greater part of tho ether and unaltered carbon 
bisulphide is distilled off, and the residue shaken with water, which 
takes up the sodium salt of the meuthylxanthic acid, unaltci*cd 
menthol remaining dissolved in tho ether. Copper sulphate solution 
precipitates a dark-brown amoiphous cnjoric salt, which readily 
passes into the mpms salt on waauuing. This is puriiied by washing 
with water and ether, dissolving in cax'hon bisulphide, evaporating 
off the greater part of tho latter, and adding light peti'oleum. 
Thus obtained the cuprous salt forma a heavy, yellow, crystalline 
powder. The free acid is obtained fx^om tho sodium salt by the 
addition of mineral acids as an unstable oQ, which rotidUy decom¬ 
poses with evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 

B(mvylj&imihi(i aoCd, OjoHnO'OSSH, is obtained in a similar manner 
horn, bomeol. Its cuprous salt is, like tho con'cspondmg monthyl- 
compouud, a heavy, yellow, crystalline powder. 


H. G. 0. 
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Active and Inactive Bomyl Phenylcarbamates and Iso- 
bomyl Fbenylcarbamates. By A. H^iiLKL 110, 

149—152).—Bonayl phenylcai'baniates are obtained by the inter¬ 
action at the ordinary temperatnre of phenyl isocyanate and a 
camphol in molecnlar proportion; the hard, compacl, crystalline 
mass thus obtained is recrysfallised from alcohol. All the bomyl 
phenylcarbamates form slender, white needles which dissolve in 
ether, benzene, and toluene, but are only slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol and iu light petroleum. The melting point varies with the 
particnlar camphol from which they are derived, Tho rotatory 
powers and melting points are given in the following table:— 

Melting point. [aJ d. 

Dextrogyrate «-boriiyl phenylcarbamate. - 137‘ 75° 4* J14*22° 

Lffivogyrate „ „ .. 137*25 —34*79 

Lmvogyrate „ „ .. 130*05 —55*77 

Bacemic —a 4-» „ »» *• 140*00 — 

Bomyl phenylcarbamate from inactive 

camphol -h* —. 133*00 —7*50 

Bornyl phenylcarbamate from inactive 

camphol —« -f-jS. 132*60 +7*32 

The melting points and rotatoiy powers of analogoas pairs are 
practically identical, but the lotaiory power of tho yi-derivatives is 
higher than that of the isomeric a-JoYivativos, and as a cousi*- 
quence the phenylcarbamates from the inactive ajS-camphols are active*. 
/^-Borayl phenylcarbamate, nnlike /J-bornool, has the same rofadory 
power in solution in benzene as in alcohol. It would R 0 (‘in that iu 

Ctl 

the isocamphols, it is the asymmetrical group which is 

affected by tho solvent, and that when this gi’oup enters into i*ombin- 
ation the iudnonce of tho solvent disappears. 0. H. H. 

Apiole. ^ By .J. Ginsbeko (71cr., 23, 323—325; compare Abstr., 
1888, 1206).—Aponic acid is formed wlum manganese dioxide 
(60 grams) is added, in small portions at a time, to a boding mixt»ure 
of concentrated sulphuric acid (60 grains), water (240 grams), ami 
isoapiole (6 grams). The whole is boiled for four hours with frocpunit 
agitation, the boiling solution filtered, and the residue nqx'atedly 
extracted with boiling water; the acid is extracted from tho ctmet'ii- 
trated filtrate with ether, and purified by dissolving it in aiuinonia 
and repi^ecipitatiiag with an acid. It crystallisos from boiling watei*, 
in which it is only sparingly soluble, in small, colourless needles, an(l 
melts at 252° with decomposition. It is almost insoluble in cold 
water, benzene, and light petroleum, and only sparingly in olhei*, buii 
more readily in hot alcohol and carbon bisulphide; it dissolves iu 
concenti-ated sulphuiio acid forming a colourless solution, from 
which it is reprecipitated unchanged on adding water. 

The composition of this acid is probably either OiiHuO« or 
OuHioOc- 

Apiole does not give an oxidation-product under tho coudiiions 
described above. 
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Aponic acid is not acted on by concentmted hydriodic acid or 
hydrocblorio acid at 200°, and it imderf^oes no change when boiled 
for a long time with a mixture of nitric acid and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Chromic acid, bromine, chlorine, phosphorous 
chloride, phosphoric chloride, phenylhydrazine, and hydroxylamine 
Lave no action on aponic acid. The calcium salt is a colourless, 
granular powder, sparingly soluble in cold but more readily 
soluble in boiling water. The harivm salt separates from dilute 
alcohol in the form of a colourless, granular powder. The silver 
salt is colourless, and could not be obtained in a crystalline con¬ 
dition. The eihtjl salt, prepared from the silver salt, crystallises 
from boiling water in long, slender noodles, melts at 119—120°, and 
is modei*ately easily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but insoluble 
in alkalis, ft dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, foi’ming a 
colourless solution, but is reprocipitated unchanged on adding 
water; it is not at'ted on by phonylliydrazine or by hydroxylamine, 
but it seems to bo decomposed by boiling water. 

The analyses of the salts gave results which leave the composition 
of the acid undecided. h\ S. K. 

Diastase. By 0. J. Lintner and E. Eckuardt (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 
41, 91—96 ; compare Abstr., 1886, 38G; 1887, 165; 1888, 497).— 
To settle whether malt diastase and the ferment of nngerminated 
grain are identical, it is necessary to compare tbeir action on starch, 
both as to the most favonrablo temperatui'e and the quantity of sugar 
produced (reducing-powei*). To this end, the authors arranged the 
temperatures as abscissm, and i.hc reducing-powers as ordinates, of a 
curve, and found that, when acting on sol able starch, diastase showed 
the greatest activity at 50°, anil the most favourable period at 
50—56®. The ferment of nwgenniiiatod gi*ain, on the other hand, 
showed the greatest activity at 50®, and the most favourable period 
at 45—50®. Moreover, at 4° the roducing-powei* of the grain ferment 
was as high as that of diastahO at 14*5“; at 35® it was the same for 
both; but the maxinmm reducing-})ow('r reached by the gi’aiii 
ferment was 41*2, whilst that ivachod by the diastase was 51*0. ft is 
thus soon that the grain ferment is loss intense in its action at 50® 
than diastase is, but at the ordinary touiperaturo the reverse is the 
case. 

The following is a comparison of tho iibovo results for duistase 
with those of Kjoldahl, who used starch paste, 

Boducing power of diastase at 

Sf. 55®. 6?. 

With soluble starch . 60*16 50*02 27*30 

„ starch paste. 49*83 60*28 35*24 

The authors doubt the existence of Iteychler’s artificial diastase 
(Abstr., 1889, 621) ; it is most probably identical with the ferment of 
ungerminated grain, and may possibly bo this ferment and not a con¬ 
version-product of the glutou. The activity of diastase is not duo to 
bacteria. A. Q. B. 
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Synthesis of Alcohol-acids of the Pyridine Series. Bj 
A. Binhoen (JSer., 23, 219—224),—the rui*thor invowtig'ai ion of 
w-trichloro-a-hydjroxypropylpyridine (Abstr, 1887, 815) a number o£ 
new pyridine-derivatives containing fatty residues have been obtained, 
some of which have an especial intei'est as standing in close relation 
to ecgonine and cocaine. 

FyridyUu-tnGhloropropyl&ie^ CsSTHrCHICH-OOh, is obtained by 
the action of phosphoric chloride on w-trichloro-a-hydroxypropyl- 
pyridine. It crystallises from absolute alcohol in prismatic needles, 
melting at 97°. 

Pyridyl-str-lactic acid, 08 ]SrH 4 *CH 2 * 0 Hf 0 H)*C 00 H, is formed when 
an aqueous solution of w-trichloro-a-hydroxypropylpyjidine is boiled 
with sodium carbonate, and is isolated in the form of a basic copper 
salt, (G 8 H 8 N 03 ) 2 Cu,Cu 0 . The free acid ciystallises in traiiwparout 
prisn^ which melt at 124—125°, and its platinochlonde and auto- 
chloride melt at 202—204° and 178—174° respectively. Its methyl 
^It, obtained by acting on the silver salt with methyl iodide, is a 
light-yellow oil, the anrochloride of which mells at 119'. The 
methyl salt does not yield a benzoyl compound directly, but it may 
be obtained by boiling the free pyridyl-»-lactic acid with benzoic 
anhydride, and treating the silver salt of the acid thus obtained with 
methyl iodide. It has the formula C5NH4*OH2-OH(OBz)-00()Mo, mid 
forms a light-ooloumd oil. li^platiHoehloride crysta llisob i n light-yellow 
needles, which melt at 193° with decomposition. 

Fyndylacrylie add, CsI^Hi'OHlOH’OOOH, is prejiared by boiling 
w-trichloro-a-hydroxypropylpyridine with alcoholic potash, ])yi*idyl- 
a-lactic acid being formed at the same time. It is lilcewiso formed 
when the latter is heated at 130—140° in a vacuum. It cryst all isos 
from hot water in stellate groups of white needles, which melt at 
202 203°, and gives crystalline salts with the Imloid nculw. ^Pho 
aarochhmde forms pale yellow needles, melting at 191-195°, and the 
jylaHnoohloride reddish-yellow prisms, molHiig at 209- 210°. Its 
salts with the alkali metals are gelatinouH, but the (ailcium uml silver 
saltfe are crystalline, and its methyl and ethyl halts likowiho orysial- 
hse at low temperatures. It unites with mcibyl iodides fonniiig a 
methiodido, which crybtalli&es from alcohol in needle-shaptal 
crystals melting at 219—220°. Pyridylacrylic acid unites with 
bromine m acetic acid solution, forming a pvrbromUe, but yiidds tlu* 
mbromide ail()0 ; this crystallises from water in yellowish prisms 
melting at 127°. ' 


FyHdyl-^ladic acid, CeNnrOH(OH)*OH,-COOH. When pyridyj- 
^ryhe amd is heated at 100° with an acetic acid faoliition of liydn)g<‘n 

mnw®’ 1* acid, 

hi is crystallises m white noodliw, moltiui? 

at IM—164 . If this be neuti-alised with a solution o£ hodiuni car- 

Pjnridylethyleno or vinylpyridine, 
^ • j 1 ^ 1 - * IS evolved, wuilst pyndyl-/l.lacticaoid and rogonoraiod 
pjTidylacrylic ^id remain in solution. The former is oxtromolv 
soluble in water, and ciystalhses from it in slender, white 
needles, its most characteristic salt is the hash copper salt, which 
forms well-developed sapphire-bluo ci-ystals. Its hydrochloride forms 
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compact prisms, melting at 145—146®, whilst theplatinochloride melts 
at 191°. The m&tliyl salt, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride 
into an alcoholic solution of tho acid, is a pale yellow oil. The 
benzoyl compound of the methyl salt could not he obtained directly, 
but was prepared in the following manner. Ethyl pyiidyl-/;-lactate 
(or its hydrochloride) was boiled with benzoic chloride on the water- 
bath, poured into water, made alkabne with sodium carbonate, and 
extracted with ether. The oil i*emaining after the evaporation of 
the ether was dissolved in hydrochloiic acid, and allowed to remain 
for a few days. The product is the hydrochlotide of hensoylpyridyl-p- 
lactic addy which decomposes on the addition of water, yielding the 
free acid. This ciystallises ft*om water in brilliant prisms, melting 
at< 135*5°, and is converted into the methyl salt by heating its silver 
salt with methyl iodide in a scaled tube; this crystallises from ether 
in transparent prisms melting at ?9°. 

Pyridjjlglyceno acidy 06lSrH4’OJi(OH)OH(OH)’COOH, is obtained 
by the careful oxidation of pyridylacrylic acid with dilute potassium 
petmanganaie. Its hydrochloride crystallises with 1 mol. of water, 
and melts at 189—190°. Its ethyl salt foms transparent tablets 
jnolLing at 95—90'', and yields with benzoic chloride a crystalline 
compound which melts at 121—122°. H. Gr. C. 

2'-Broinoquinoline, By A, Cxaus and G. Pollitz ( J. jpn Oliem. 
[2], 41, 41-^8).— ^'’-BromoquimUm is obtained by heating car- 
bostyril (1 part) with phosphorus pentabromide (3 pai'ts) in a stream 
of drj carbonic anhydride at 120 — ^130°, and distilling the product 
with steam; it crystallises fi^om alcohol in lustrous, colourless 
needles, melting at 48—49° (uncon*.), and soluble except in water, 
which dccompobcs them on boiling. The 2 )latinocliloriiie (with 2 mols. 
H 20 ),the mtihiodidcy and the methoekhride and Hb jglatvnoehloride are 
described. 

Three nitnhV-bromogmmluies wore obtained by niti*ating ]'-hromo- 
quinolino in tho cold, (1) small, white needles melting at 244° (uncon*.); 
(2) lustrous prisms or tables molting at 146° (uncorr.), and dis¬ 
tilling without decomposition at 225—228°; (3) yellow leaflets and 
noodles molting at 111" (uncorr.). Whou those nitro-dematives aro 
boiled with water, they aro convoidod into correapondiug nitrocarbo^ 
dyiile (compare Friodliindor and Lazarus, Absti*., 1885, 1139), whoso 
properties arc as follows, taking the same order as above : (1) snow- 
white noodles molting at 283" (uncorr.), and subliming; its jpoto- 
dwm salt forma yellow needles; (2) yellow, sti^ongly refractive, four- 
sided prisms molting at 163° (uncorr.), and sparingly soluble; its 
potassium and sodiwn salts, its hydrochloride (m. p. 159—160°) and its 
plaHuochloHde aro described; (3) small, yellow needles which melt 
at 302° (uncon*.), with decomposition and blackening; its potassum 
salt is described. 

Only ono sulphoiuo acid has as yet been obtained by sulphonating 
I'-hromoqainoliuo (1 part) with 40 per cent, anhydrosulphurio acid 
(10 parts) at 120—130°. V-^bromoquimlinesulphonic add crystallises 
in small, colourless needles which molt with decomposition at 
288—290°, bub begin to darken in a capillary tube at 190". The 
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pota<tsium salt (witli 2 molR. H 2 O), the barium salt (with 2 J mols. 
H 3 O), the copper saZf, the siloer salt (with 1 nioL HiO)^ hhQmt^fJiyl salt 
(m. p. 190°), and the ethyl salt (m. p. 135° uiicorr.) are closcribod. 

A trihromoquimUne is obtained by brominating the above sniphonic 
acid; it crystallises in long, Instrons, colourless, efflorescent needles, 
with 1 mol. II 3 O, melting at 247—^248° (uncorr., compare^ this vol., 
p. 267) to a brown oil, which solidifies again, and sublimes in slender, 
felted needles. Q • ®• 

1: 4 -HydroxyqxiinolinesTJlplionic Acid. By A. Cdaus and M. 
Po&SELT (/.pr. Ohem. [2], 41,82—41; compare this vol., pp. 2(55, 268). 

1 : Ai^lSydroxyqmmlinesulphonic acid, prepared by the action of eold 
fuming sulphuric acid ( 6—8 parts) on l-hydroxyqninoline (I part), 
crystallises in long, colourless needles, containing 1 mol. H 3 O, which 
is lost at 120°; it decomposes at about 270° without molting’, and is 
soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and dilute hydrochloric acid ; 
with diazo-compounds it gives red dyes, with feiTic chloride a green 
colour, and with ferrous sulphate a dark-brown preeipiiatc. Tlio 
siormal soddvm salt, OH'CciNHs'SOiNa -f- H>0, the basic sodium salt, 
Ol^a'OgKHo'SOjNa 4 - 2 H 2 O, the normal ;pofa^\imih sail (with 1 mol. 
H 3 O), the basic •potassium salt (with 3 mols. II 2 O), the nonual barium 
salt (with 1 mol. H 2 O), the normal calcium salt (with 1 mol. HjO), and 
the silver salt are described. When this snlphouic acid is heated with 
methyl iodide in hydrochloric acid at llb°, mefhylhydr(mjs%ilphonc- 
betaine [SOs: OH : Me = 1 : 4: 1'] is obtained as slender needles 
which decompose without melting at 250°. 

Bromo-l : 4iJiydroxifquinolinesnlpho)iic acid results fi’omthe action of 
bromine on the sulphonic acid (equal mols.), when they are gradually 
mixed; it crystallises in small prisms or needles which coiitnin 
1 mol. H.O (lost at 120°), decomposes without molting at 280°, and is 
freely soluble in alcohol. 

When bromine (2 mols.) is added (all at once*) to the aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the sulphonic acid (I moL), dihmmn-l-hiidravyqHimlhie is 
obtained; it crystallises in lustions, colourless needles, meUijxg at 
196° (uncorr.), and soluble lu most s()Iveu(s, except wat»cr and liglit 
petroleum. 

The action of phosphorus ])entabroini(le (2 mols.) on I : ‘t-hydroxy- 
quinolinosulphouic acid at 130—110° prcMluees hromotpdiwlincsalphmiic 
bromide, CoHH 5 BrS 03 Br, which doemuposes when hoateil witli water, 
yielding 1 : 4-broTnoquinolxnesulphonic acid (Lollmnnn and Lange. 
Abstr., 1888, 296); this settles tho constitution of 1 : 4diy(lroxy- 
quinolinesulphonic acid. If the liydruxyquinolinosulphonic acid 
(1 mol.) is heated with phosphorus pentabiHjmido (4J mols.) at 
160—170° a tribromoquinoline is prodneed, as well as the bromide; 
it melts at 168° (uncorr.; compare this vol., ]). 173). 

1 : 4t-07iloroqmfiolinesulphonio chloride, obtained by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on 1 : 4-hydroxyquinoIinoRnlphotn'(s acid, 
forms small, colourless needles which decompose without molting. 

1 : 4:-Ohloroqtjmoline^sdph(mftmide crystallises in small, colourless 
needles, wldoh have no molting point, and are insoluble in water, but 
soluble in other solvents. 
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1 : 4i-Ghloroqui7ioUnesnlph(ynic acid forms colonrless needles with 
1 mol. H 20 , decomposes witliout meltinjj at about 280®, is sparingly 
soluble in water, and gives red dyes with diazo-compounds. 

TrichliOroquinoUne forms slender, colonrless needles, melting at 68 ®, 
(uncorr.). 

1 : 4i-I)ihyAro(injquinoli7ie^ obtained by fusing 1: 4-hydroxyquinoline- 
sulphonic acid with potash, crystallises in slender needles which are 
insoluble in water, and decompose without melting above 270®. 

l-Hydroxyqmmliiipdi$iilphoniG acid, obtained by heating l-hydroxj- 
quinoline with fuming sulphuric acid, forms large, colourless, prisms 
with 1 mol. H 3 O, which is lost at 120 ®; it decomposes without melting 
about 280°. 

A dmiiroliydroxyqitwnliue has been obtained; it forms yellow 
needles which have no melting point. 

The investigation of the above compounds is not yet complete. 

A. G. B. 

S-HydroxyquinolinesTilplionic Acid. By A. Claus and M. 
PossELT (/. pr, Ohem, [2], 41, 158—160; compare Lippmann and 
Flcissner, this vol., p, 268).— S-JSydroyyquirtoUnesitJphoriic acid, ob¬ 
tained by snlphonating 3-hydroxyqninoliue with fuming sulphuric 
acid, crystallises in yellow needles with ^ mol. HgO; it decomposes 
at 270®, and dissolves sparingly in watoi*, more freely in alcohol, but 
not in ether, chloroEovin, or benssene; it does not form dyes with 
diazo-compounds. Th(‘ np^tral sodium and potassium salts (each with 
I mol. H^O) ai'e described. With 1 mol. of bromine, the acid yields a 
hr(ymo*t^hydroxyqninolinesulphonic acid, whilst with 2 mols. of bromine 
a dihroim^^’-hydroxyqniriollne crystallising in slender, yellow needles, 
soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water, is obtained. A. G. B. 

The First Synthetically prepared Base Isomeric -with Qui¬ 
nine. By 0. A. Kohn (</, iSor, (Jlmn. hid,, 6, 059—960).—With regard 
to Walla(*h and Otto’s claim that pinohmiti*oI-/3-naphthylumino (this 
vol., p. 170 ) is the lirst biiso isomoric with quinine tliat has been 
produced synthetically, the author points out that this is not the case, 
as three years bick he syntheHised hytlroxyhydroethylonequinoline, an 
ifiomorido of quinine (Trans., 1886, 508). 

Phen-a-phenylparazoxime. J^y E. Lellmann and A. Bonner 
23, 172—^174).— MpIuh itrophniol phtmaq/l eiJwr, 

NOa’OcHrO^CHa-OOPh, 

is best prepax'cd by heating an intimate mixture of potassium ortho- 
nitrophenoxide and phenacyl bromide at 68 ® for 4 hours, the warm 
mass being triturated from time to time in order to onsum complete 
decomposition. The prodnot is washed with water, then with dilute 
soda, and recrysialliscd from alcohol. It forms well-defined needles, 
melii at 118®, and is soluble in benzene, chloroform, and glacial acetic 
acid, but more sparingly in cthor and alcohol, and almost insoluble in 
water and conccntmttjd hydrochloric acid; it is decomposed by boiling 
soda, yielding orthonitrophenol. 
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Fhen-ot-phenyl'parassoxi'ne, obtained wlien fcbo pro 


ceding compotind is rednoed with stannons chloride and concentmtod 
hydrochloric acid; the intermediate product (amidophonol jjhenacyl 
ether) cannot be isolated. The acid solution is gradnally poured into 
yellow ammonium sulphide, the precipitate washed first with ammo¬ 
nium sulphide and then with water, and recrystaliised from wairm 
alcohol. It forms colourless needles, molts at 102—103°, and is 
readily soluble in benzene, ether, chloroform, and mineral acids, hut 
only sparingly in warm water, from which it separates in plates. 
When heated in small quantities, it distils with pai*tial decora position 
giving off a pleasant odour recalling that of oranges. It dissolves in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and in sulphuric acid with a red 
coloration, which changes to yellow on adding water. The platlno" 
chhride, (OuHiiON) 2 jHaPtCl 6 , and the amocMorkda crystallise in 
microscopic plates and are nnstable. Potassium diohromato and 
stannous chloride produce precipitates in solutions of the hydro¬ 
chloride. P. S. K. 


Preparation of Anhydro-bases from Amidomercaptans of 
the Patty Series. By S. Gabeiet. and P. Heymann (Bsr., 23, 

157—160). Phenymiasoline, 0Ph<®’& is obtained when tliio- 

henzamide (20 grams) is boiled for abont 1^ houi*s with ethylene 
bromide (200 grams); atter separating the unchanged hx’omido by 
distilling with steam, the solution is filtered, saturated with alkah, 
again distilled with steam, and the product (about 7 grams) oxtractod 
by shaking tlie distillate with ethei*. It is a yellowish oil with an 
odour of quinoline, and boils at 275—^277° without docom])osiiion. It 
dissolves freely in acids. The pkrate crystallises from boiling water 
in long, yellow needles, ThephMnoGhlo> ido, fO.J[oNHh,HiPtaifl, is a 
yellow, ciystalline oomponnd. When a solurion of the base in liy<lro- 
chlorio acid is ti*eated with bromine, it is couvorted into a thick, 
brownish syrup (benzoyltaurino) which is readily soluble in water. 
This syrup gives benzoic acid and tauinne when heated at 160 lt»0° 
with couceuti'ated hydrochloric acid; it also forms a crystalline silv(‘v 
salt of the composition OoHioNSO^Ag. F. S. K. 

Constitution of the Quinoxalines obtained from Toluylene- 
^amine and Bromacetopbenone. By K LELriMANNauil A. DoNNhit 
(Ber.,23, 106^171),--^Fheii^Iparahhudmf^^^^ 

IS ea.sily obtained by treating paratoluidiuo (2 mols.) with broiiuw^oto- 
phenone (1 mol.) in cold alcoholic solution, and dissolving the pj'oduct 
hydrochloric acid, or recrystal Using it from 
alcohol in order to sepai*ate the dipheuacyl-dorivalivo which is also 
prodneed. The hydrocMorirh and the nitrate crystallise in oolourioss 
needles. The free base crystallises from alcohol in largo, yellow 
plates, melts at 134®, and decomposes when heated. It is readily 
soluble in benzene, more sparingly in alcohol, glacial acetic aeiil, and 
warm, concenti’ated hydrochloric acid, and it dishoLvos in concentrated 
sulphuric acid forming a colourless solution. 
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jniphemqjlpnraioluidwe, ChH 4 Me*N(CTT 2 ' 00 P}i')o, crystallises fi-om 
xylene in colourless needles, melts at 2.55°, and is very sparingly 
soluHe in alcohol, benzene, and concentrated hydrochloric acid; it is 
not decomposed by warm soda. 

Plienacj/lmefanifroparatoluidine, NOj’CaHjMe’iNH’CHs'COPh, is pre¬ 
pared by triturating phenacylpaiixtoluidine with, nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1'138 (30 pai*ts), and keeping the mixture for 48 hours. It crystal¬ 
lises fi*om alcohol in golden needles, molts at 163—16f5‘* with decom¬ 
position, and is readily soluble in benzene and chloroform, but more 
spaiingly in alcohol. This compound can also bo obtj>inod, but only 
in small quantities, by dissolving bi*omacetophenone and metanitro- 
paratoluidine in alcohol, and keeping the solution for some time over 
anhydrous magnesia. The d/witro-compound, CwHi^OsK,, obtained by 
dissolving phenacylpaiatoluidino in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4, crystal¬ 
lises in golden needles, melts at 156® with decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in benzene and chloroform, but only sparingly in 
alcohol; it is decomposed by warm soda. 

When phenacylmetaniti-oparatoluidine is treated with stannous 
chloinde and cold concentrated hydi*ochloric acid, it is converted into 
the corresponding amido-derivative; the latter is, however, unstable, 
and immediately decomposes into water and diliydrophenyltoluquin- 
oxaline. This compound cannot he isolated, as it quickly under¬ 
goes oxidation on exposure to the aii‘, being converted into phenyltolu- 
quinoxaline (m. p. 79®), identical with one of the compounds ob¬ 
tained from tbluylcnediamine (compare Hinsberg, Abstr., 1887, 817). 

N'CPh 

The constitution of this quiuozolino is, therefore, 

[N : W : Me = 1: 3 ; 5], and that of the isomeride (m. p. 136°) 

IT'O Ph 

[N : N : Me = 1: 3 : 4]. 

F. S. K. 

^radiazine-deriYatives. By P. W, Aukkitts (J.pr. Ohevi. [2], 
41, 70—80; compare this toI., p. 268).— JHojtauiUAe, 

is obtained by slinking together hot, glacial arctic acid solutions of 
diphonyldikctodihydroparadiazino (ihis voL, p. 268) and chromic 
acid; the anilide crystallises out after a time. It forms small, 
lustrous, thin, six-sided crystals (m. p. not given) sparingly soluble 
in the usual solvents ; when heated with aniline it is converted into 
oxanilide. If a largo excess of chromic acid is used, and the mixture 
heated for 16—20 minutes and then ovaporaiod on the water bath, a 
residue of diphenylparabanic acid (Abstr., 1885,1196) is left. 

I)wxcdparatolmdi^<i 06H4Me*NI(00*00)2!N*C6HiMe [IT :Me = 4:1], 
obtained in like manner to dioxanilide, c^stallises in small, sparingly 
soluble, lustrous, six-sided leaflets melting above 300®. From the 
mother liquor, dipai'atolylparabanic acid (Abstr., 1878, 216) was 
obtained. 

When diorthotolyldiketodihydroparadiazineis oxidised with chromic 
acid, only diorthotolylparabanic acid (Absia*., 188u, 244) is formed. 
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IKphenyMiehlorodiketoparadiaisine, 


CO-O01-]^Pli 
]JPh-C)01-CO ’ 


prodnced hy act¬ 


ing on diphenyldiketodihydroparadiazine with phosphoms penta- 
chloride and oxychloride, decomposing with water, and dissolving the 
product in alcohol, crystallises in white needles or prisms (with 1 mol. 
alcohol), melting at 24?®; by reduction it yields dijjhenyldihetojjara^ 


diazine^ which is still under investigation. 


Fhmyhrthotolijldichhrod ikeiopat tidiazwe. 


(JJO-CChN-aHJife 

NPh*CCl*6o 


[Me:N=: 1:2], 


obtained in the same way, crystallises in white noodles melting at 
174—175® and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 
Ortlwtolylparatolyldichlorodikefopa radiaaim, 

a]Sfa01aO.(C6H4Me)a [Me : N = 1 : 2 and 1 : 4 respectively], 

crystallises in white, slender needles (with 1 mol. alcohol) molting at 
146®. A. (1. 13. 


Derivatives of Aromatic Thiocarbamides. By T) R. IIiictor 
(Ber., 23, 367—370).—In a previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 872) tho 
author has shown that phenylthiocarbamide is oxidised by liydiogeii 

dioxide to dmnilidO'^ortJiodinzotliioley ®^0(NHPh)’^* it is 

proposed to change to diphevyldiamidO’-oHhodlasothiolef in accordance 
with Widman’s nomenclature (Jotim. Praht Chenu, 38,185). PnHhor 
study has shown that this reaction is a general one for tho aromatic} 
mono- and di-subfatituted thiocarbamides. Only one of tho latior has 
been prepared, namely, tefrapkmyldnmidoiofiahydro-oiihodiaaolhhlef 


0(NPh)-NPh 

^C(3SrPh)-NPh’ 


This melts at 131®, and foiins a hydroohlonde 


and sulphate which are sparingly soluble in water, hut rcwulily in 
alcohol. 


Dl-x^mipliiJtyldiaiiiido--oiikodias(fthinle, S<^ 


c(nh-Oi„iio:n 


0(Nlb0„,Il7):N‘ 


pare this compound, 2—3 gi*ama of As-naphthyltlnocarbamidc are sus¬ 
pended m a litre of boiling water, and hydi*oc]d()pic acid, and a solution 


of hydrogen peroxide ai*e then added. After boiling for a short tinu'. the 
separated sulphur is filtered off, ammonia addend, and tlio precipitaicMl 
di-Gi-naphthyldiamido-orthodiazothioIo x^eciystallised from alcohol. 11 

forms white needles which contain 1 mol, of alcohol; these rcMidily 
assume a reddish tinge, and melt at 101®. When orysiallised from 
acetone, it melts at 136®. It foims a light-brown double salt with 
mercuric chloride melting below 100®, and a similarly colouiudp7c//wo- 
clihride, f 022 HibN 4 S)a,H 2 Pt 0 Ifl, which molts with decjomposiiion at 
224—225®. The silver mfm^e-derivative, Oj^HieTSTtyjAgNOa, is a white 
precipitate, insoluble in alcohol, which blackens in sunlight, whilst tlm 
picrate, 022 Hi 6 N 4 S,CeH,(N 02 ).i* 0 H, crystallisos with ^ mol. of>alcohol in 
yellow pains which melt under 100° Tho 'vmiacetyl'' and womhemoyl- 
derivatives melt at 263® and 270® respectively. 
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If-C-KfCioHO-CINH 

Dua^nai)htliyldia7nldo-oirthodiazotluole cyanide, j S , 

N-<b-N(C,„H0-O:NH 

separates in a crystalline form when cyanogen is passed through a 
warm alcoholic solution of the base; it melts at 20 

, „ ^0(NH-CioH7):]Sr . 

Bi~p-na'pliihyldiamido~orlliodmi.otliiole^ °^C(!N'H*C H )']!!r’ 

dared by adding h} drogen dioxide to an alcoholic solution of ^fcJ-naph- 
thylthiocarbamide containing a little hydrochloric acid, filtering, and 
adding ammonia. It is thus obtained as a thick, white mass, which is 
very soluble in the ordinaiy solvents, but has not been obtained ciys- 
talline. It commences to melt at 100°, but is not completely melted 
below 110—117°. Its liydiocliloride and sulphate ai*e less soluble in 
water than the salts of the a-base, but dissolve more readily in alcohol. 
It also gives compounds with platinic chloride, mercuric chloride, sih er 
nitrate, and picinc acid, and yieldsand 6e»?j?o^Z-derivativcs melting 
at 203° and 247° icspectively. Bi^p-naphthyldiamido-orthodiazoihioh 
cyanide, CiJIioNeS, ciyblallises from alcohol in indistinct prisms melt¬ 
ing at 200°. 

is prepared 

from pamtolylihiocarbaniide and hydrogen dioxide. It ciystaJlises 
fi'om alcohol in thick, yellowish prisms which molt at 127°. Its hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises fi’om water in wdiite needles which melt with 
decomposition at 233°. The salts and double salts ai'e similar to 
those of tho foregoing compounds; the acc/?/Z-derivative melts at 
166°, and the 6c«j3oyZ-dorivativc at 380°. I’lie cyanide, CibHi^N.S, 
crystallises from alcohol in thin plates, soeniingly aggregates of slender 
needles, which melt at 190°. 

Nit rami iparatolyldiamido-orthodiazothiolc, 

OLJNld-0713.7] •G.N 

is formed by the addition of potassinm nitrite to a hydrochloiic acid 
solution of the base. Jt fonnsa yellow precipitate with a greenish 
tingo, and inolta at 247° with deconiposition. 

J)ioHli^tohjld%arMo-ort7iodlaff^^ is ob- 

OtJN Jbi*07ii7)'0.JN 

iainod in a manner similar to tho pai'a-compound. It is very difiGicuH 
to obtain crystalline, as it is very soluble in tho ordinaiy solvents. It 
is thrown down from its solution in liydrochloric acid by ammonia as a 
white pi*ccipitato whicdi molls at 135°. The same salts of this base 
have been prepared as of tlie foregoing, and also the aretyl- and henzoyU 
derivaiivos, the first melting at 221°, and the second at 214°. The 
cyanide, GigHislireS, is not readily obtained crystalline, as it is also 
veiy soluble; it sepamtes from its solution in alcohol and water iu 
indistinct crystals which begin to melt at 89°. The m> 050 -com- 
pound, OieH6(NO)N*S, obtained in a manner similar to the corre¬ 
sponding paratolyl-coraponud, separates from alcohol in brown 
crystals winch melt at 135°. 
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DimetarijIyMiamiJo-nrfhodiazothiole, 


_^c(N-h-c,h,)-c:n . , 


tained in the J3ame manner from metaxylyltliio^arbamide; the latter 
oomponnd is prepared from nietaxvlidine hydroehlon’dc and ammonium 
thiocyanate, and forms a crystalline compound which i«« soluble in 
hoilinof water, more readily in alcohol, and melts at 176®. Dimcia- 
xylj Idiamido-orthodiazothiole like the foregoin( 2 f tolyl base, difficult 
to obtain crystalline; it separates from its solution as an oil which 
after solidification melts at 79°. The rifamde^ C^oHajlSTfS, melts at 103°, 
and the o^o-derivative, Oi 8 Hio(NO)N' 4 S, forms brown crystals which 
melt at 146°. H. G. C. 


Narcotine. By W. Eosru (Amialm, 254, 334j— 358, 359—308; 
compare Abstr, 1888, 1115 and 1316, Abstr., 1889,417).—In tins 
paper, the author gives an account of experiments which have boon 
made to ascertain the constitution of cotaruine. 

Benzoylcotarmne^ CioHuNOtBz + can he easily prepared by 

treating: cotamine with benzoic chloride and soda in the cold, 
according to Baumann’s method. Tt crystallises from hot alcohol, in 
which it is very readily soluble, in long, colouidess needles, melts at 
122—123°, and is insoluble in water. The oxime^ 

N 0 H:CH-C 8 Ha 03 -CH,-CH 2 *lTMeBz, 

separates from alcohol in small, colourless crystals, melts at 165—66®, 
and is readily soluble m alcohol and soda, hut insoluble m water and 
ether. Benzoylcotarnine combines readily with phenylhydrazine, 
yielding a crystalline, unstable hydrazone. 

Ootarnlnc orime hydrochloride^ separates on cooling 

in small, yellowish needles when cotarnine is boiled for some hours 
with an alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloM’do; it is 
readily soluble in water, but only moderately easily in alcohol. The 
crvstallinejD7/7^?/?or7i7o?vde, (CuHieNaOOijHiPtOle + 2 H 4 O, is sparingly 
soluble in cold, and is decomposed by boiling wafer. The werewm- 
chloride crystallises from hot water in long, colour](‘Sfl ne(MlIos. Tbo 
free eajjW, OwHisNOirNOH, pi*eparod by decomposing an aqueous 
solution of the salt with sodium carboaato, crystallises fi*oin alcohol 
in short prisma, turns yellow at 160°, and melts at 165—168° wifh 
decomposition; it is inaolublo in water, but moderatedy (‘usily soluble 
in alcohol and alkalis. 

Ootammethine mcthochloride, OuHuOiNMcaOI, combinos wifli by- 
droxylamine hydrochloride when warmed therewith for several hours 
in alcoholic solution, and on cooling, the hydrochloride of tlio nitrile, 
CuHmNsOsOI + 2 ^H 30 , separates £i*om the solution; the oxime could 
not he obtained. The platinnchlaride of the nitrile is cvysfallino and 
insoluble in water. The mermrodhloride crystallises from hot water in 
needles. When the hydrochloride is warmed witli soda, trimethyl- 
amine is evolved, and cotamonenitrile separates from the solution in 
colourless needles. 

Ootamonmitrile, ON'OsHeOs'OHlOHi, crystallises from hot aleohol 
in long, colourless needles, melts at 160°, and is insoluble in water* 
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The Mromide, ON'CBHeOd'OHBvOHiBr, prepared by treating 
the nitiile with bromine in chloroform solution, crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish prisms, melts at 140°, and is very readily soluble 
in chlowform. 

Coiarmlactone, ^ g- q 1 > 0 H* 0 H 2 * 0 H, the intermediate product in 

the oxidation of cotarnone to ootamic acid, is best prepared as follows: 
finely divided cotarnone (10 grams) is shaken with cold water (about 
1 litre) and a 4 per cent, solution of potasbium permanganate 
(10 grams) gi'adually added in small portions at a time, with con¬ 
stant shaking; if the process is carefully carried out, the cotarnone 
will have almost completely disappeared by the time the permanga¬ 
nate has been added, but if the addition takes place too quickly, the 
lactone in solution will be further oxidised, and some of the cotarnone 
will remain unchanged. The solution, which remains quite clear, is 
kept for some time to allow the manganese oxide to separate, then 
filtered, slightly acidified, and evaporated; on cooling, the lactone 
separates from the solution in small, shining crystals. The yield is 
aboni 9 grams. Ooiarnolactone separates fi‘om alcohol in prismatic 
crystals, melts at 154°, and is only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol 
and water, but readily in the hot liquids. It separates unchanged 
from ammonia and from sodium cai'bonate solution, but it is decom¬ 
posed by alkalis or alkaline eai*ths, yielding a salt of cotarnelactonic 
acid. 

Oot(vmelacfonic aoid, OOOH'08H80a'OH(OH)*CHa*OH’, separates as 
an oil when hydroohlorio acid is added to a couLcenti*ated solution of 
the lactone in soda, but on waiming it is roconvei*ted into the 
crystalline lactone. It is obtained in crystals when the lactone is 
boiled wiili water and the solution allowed to cool; it melts at 
about 90—100®, being rocoiivorfeed into the lactone. The harlum 
salt, ( 0 iiirnO 7 )aBa + 511^0, prepa3‘<^ by boiling the lactone with 
baryta, crystallisos in iieodlos, and is partially decomposed by hot 
water. 

Acetylcoianielactone, ( ^ >0JET’0E/0Ac, separates from glacial 

acotic acid in oi^stalR, and melts at 174°; the 7>fn«foyZ-dorivative, 
OihHuO?, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in plates, and melts at 
184®. 

Ootamic acid is hosi prepared by dissolving cotamelactone (1 part) 
and an alkali (2 pai*tfi) in water (50 parts), and gi*adxially adding a 
4 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate (=2 mols. of 
oxygen) to the cold solution. The filtorod solution is then acidified 
with acetic acid and concentrated; on cooling, or on rubbing, the 
potassium salt separates fi*om tho solution. 10 grams of the lactone 
yield 5 grams of the potassium salt. 

Ootamic acid does not yield methyl chloride when it is boated with 
hydrochloric acid, but the presence of one mothoxy-group in the acid 
can be proved by Zeisel’s method. When ootamic acid is heated 
with hydriodio acid and amoi*phou8 phosphorus at 150—^160°, it 
yields gallic acid. These decompositions, and the fact that cotamic 

VOL, LViXI. 2 n 
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acid yields an anhydride, prore that it is a methylmethylenegallo- 
carbozylic acid (methylmethylenetiihydrosyphthalic acid}, 

OMe*C.H(COOH).<o>OBs- 


When cotarnic acid is 'vrarmed on the water-bath with hydrochloric 
acid, in sealed tubes, nntil the solntion becomes greenish-yellow, 
it is decomposed into carbonic anhydride and metbylmethylenegallio 
acid. 

MethylnietliylenegalUc cLcidy 0Me*0sH2(C00fl)<CQ>‘CH2, crystal¬ 
lises from water and alcohol in needles, melts at 210 ® with previons 
softening, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly in 
water. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow 
coloration, which on warming passes through green and becomes 
bine; tbe addition of water tben causes the precipitation of a brown, 
floccnlent substance. The hariinn salt, (C 9 H 705 )aBa, crystallises in 
slender needles, and is readily soluble in hot, but only spaiingly in 
cold water, and insolnble in alcoboL The calnum salt, (C 9 H 70 a)aCa, 
resembles tbe barium salt in crystalline form and in its behaviour 
with solvents. 

Methylmethyleneiribromopyjrogallol, OilMe'CeBrjC^Q^OHs, is formed 


when cotarnic acid is treated with a slight excess of bromine in cold 
glacial acetic acid solntion; on adding water, carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, and tbe bromo-derivative is precipitated. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in slender needles, melts at 1 C 0 ^ and is readily 
soluble in alcoLol and ether, but insoluble in water and alkalis. 

Constitution of Cotarnine ,—^It has previously been shown that 
cotamine combines with acids with elimination of 1 mol. H 9 O, 
yielding derivatives of isoquinoline. The compound previously de¬ 
scribed as bromocotamiue dibromide hydrobromide is readily con¬ 
verted into bromocotamine hydrobromide by hydrogen sulphide, so 
that it is probably a perbromide; this perbromide, when heated, gives 
bromotarconine with elimination of methyl bromide (1 mol.) and 
hydrogen bromide mols.). This reaction can be explained by 
assuming that bromocotarnine perbromide and bromotarconine have 
+ 1 . u- r.xr ^O-C — - J- ^C»CH:NMeBr 8 , 


^0-C<C7r"C:CH-NMe 
CH/ I I I 
^0-C:0-CBr;C-GH:CH 


respectively- The above constitutional formula is in complete accord¬ 
ance with the properties of bromotarconine; a compound having tbig 
constitution would be a tei*tiary base, should give apophyUenio acid 
on oxidation, would be easily reduced, aud its intense colour would 
be ej^Iained by the presence of the chromophore which charaotexdses 
xosolic acid. 
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From tliese considerations, and fi'^om the experiments described 
above, it follows that cotarnine has the constitution 

CH,<§>C,H(OMe)(OHO)-OH 2 -CHa-l!lHMe 


[OHO : OH>-OH,-lirHMe : H : OMe = 2:3:4: 5]. 

GmistlMimi of Nnrcothie .—In the narcotine molecule, O 22 H 23 KO 7 , 
the hydrocotarnine- and opianic acid-groups are not combined 
together by any one of the seven oxygen-atoms, because of these five 
are combined with alkyls (three with methyl and two with methylene), 
and the other two ai*e members of the lactone-group. Since, further, 
the five valency units of the nitrogen-atom are fully combined with 
carbon-atoms of the pyridine nucleus, the two groups cannot be 
united through nitrogen. It follows, therefore, that the hydrocotai*- 
nine- and opianic acid-groups are combined together by a cai*bon- 
atom of each and, without doubt, by those two carbon atoms which, 
on oxidation, are converted into the aldehyde-groups in opianic acid 
and cotarnine. Narcotine has, therefore, the constitution 


-OH—OH O-O-CHjj 


H(5^\ • Ooi l£e^ 

HO ioMe H; 


OMe 




OOlUe 


It is a meconine-hydrocotamine, and, like hydrastine, is nearly 
related to papaverine; both these opium alkaloids are derivatives of 
a benzylisoquinoline. Hydroxynarcotine (this Journal, 1876, i, 461) is 
most probably an opianyl-hydrocotarnine, but narceine, as has been 
shown by Claus and Meixner, is a naphthalene-derivative. 

Methoxyhydiocotarnine niethhodlde, CuH^oNO*! + ^H^O, is formed 
when cotarnine, in cold methyl alcoholic solution, is treated with 
methyl iodide (1 mol.), and the solution kept for about three days; the 
methyl alcohol takes part in the formation of this compound, although 
catarninc is not acted on by methyl alcohol alone. On evaporating, 
the product sepai’ates in yellow needles melting at 173® with decom¬ 
position. It loses its water at 120—130°, is readily soluble in hot 
water and alcohol, and dissolves unchanged in alkalis; it is therefore 
a quaternary ammonium iodide, but it differs from the isomeric 
compound (ootarnemethine methiodide) previously obtained (Absti 
1889, 417) from cotarnine and methyl iodide. When treated with 
silver oxide, it gives a strongly alkaline base which is slowly decom¬ 
posed by boiling water with liberation of dimethylamine. The methv- 
chloride^ prepared by decomposing the methiodide with silver chloride, 
is hygroscopic, and gives an orange, mystalline, spaaingly soluble 
^lodinochloiridB of tbe composition (Oi 4 H 2 oN 04 Cl) 3 PtOl 4 . The base has 

the constitution 08 Hb 03 <[Q^^P^^^>N]SJ.eJ. 

Bihosn/hydrocotamine methiodide, Ci 5 Hs 2 N 04 l + IH 2 O, prepared hy 
treating cotarnine with methyl iodide in ethyl alcoholic solution, as 

2 2 
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described above, crystallises in small plates, melts at 168® with 
decompositioB, and is more readily soluble in water and alcohol than 
the corresponding methoxy-derivatiTe. 

I^uhuioxyliydrocotaTninemethiodid^^Qi'iS.^ii^OJ. + H’O, separates in 
crystals when coramine is treated with methyl iodide in cold isobutyl 
alcoholic solution. It crystallises from hot water in needles or plates, 
and melts at about 120®. 

Methyltarconk arid, OuHnNO,, is obtained when steam is passed 
for a lonsr time into a hot solution of tarconinemethyl hydroxide 
(1 part) in baryta (4 parts). After saturating with carbonic anhy. 
dride, the precipitate is warmed with dilute sulphuric acid, the 
filtered solution neutralised with sodium carbonate, concentrated, and 
the crystals obtained reciystallised fiom hot water. It crystallises 
in slender, yellow needles with 2 mols. H 2 O, loses its water at 100°, 
melts at 244°, and is soluble in water, alkalis, and acids. It is 
isomeric with the compound (methyllarconio acid) previously ob¬ 
tained (Abstr., 1888, 1116) by boiling an aqueous solution of 
tarconinemetbyl hydroxide; as the new compound is the true methyl- 
tarconic acid, the substance previously described must be called 
pseudcmethyltarcovic acid. The lujdroehlonde, CiiHulIOa,HCl + 
fiaO, crystallises in colourless needles or prisms, loses its water and 
turns yellow at 100*", and is moderately easily soluble in water and 
alcohol. The sidjyTiatf crystallises in small, colourless prisms, is 
readily soluble in w^ater, and seems to contain water of oiystallisa- 
tion. * The is amorphous. F. S. K. 

Hydrastine. By M. Fncran and A. Eosenbeeg {Ber. 23, 404— 
415).—Hydi'astine unites with methyl iodide at 100°, forming 
hydrastine meihiodide, 02 iH.i!N’Ob,Mel, which ciystallises in needles 
melting at 208® (compare Freund and "Will, Abstr., 3887, 3057). By 
the action of silver chloride in aqueous solution it yields the correspond¬ 
ing hydrastine metlioclihride, CaiHgiNObjMeCl. When this compound 
is treated with a solution of potassium hydinxide, a yellow plastic 
mass separates; this will he described later. From the evaporated 
filtrate, white, lustrous prisms sepaiate, which consist of hydrastine 
methyl hydroxide^ C2iH2ilsOf,MeOH -f- H^O; after reciystailisation 
from water or alcohol this compound melts at 242°. It was pi*e- 
vionsly obtained by Freund and Will {he. cit) by acting on the methyl 
iodide with silver oxide. It may I'eadily he reconverted into the 
chloride and iodide. 

Methylhydrastine^ the above-mentioned yellow com¬ 

pound, is the chief product of the rea^^tion, and crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in small, deep-yellow, needles melting at 156®. It is 
also formed when an alkali is carefully added to a hot aqueous solu¬ 
tion of hydrastine methiodide. From its formation and analysis it 
must be regarded as methylhydi*astiue. It is almost insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in chloroform, benzene, and alcohol. With Frohde’s 
reagent, it gives a violet coloiation, which speedily becomes blue, 
and on standing changes to green, and finally becomes discoloured! 
Its salts, for the most part sparingly solnble, are even decomposed by 
ammonia and sodium carbonate; the hydrochloride melts at 241® with 
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decomposition, the sulphate at 260®, and the former yields double 
salts with stannous, zinc, and mercuric chlorides. 

Methylhydrastine unites with methyl iodide very readily, forming 
methylhydnistine methiodide, 0222 ^ 33 ^ 06 , 1161 , which crystallises in 
yellow needles, more soluble in hot water than in alcohol, and decom¬ 
posing at 260°. It is readily decomposed by alkalis with evolution 
of trimethylamine and formation of a compound free from nitrogen 
which has the foimula 03 oH3(j08. 

Methylhydrcbstmiey OaoH^yNOb 4* H 2 O. When an aqueous solution 
of hydrastine methochloiude is warmed with an excess of potassium 
hydroxide, the precipitate first formed redissolves, and on neutra¬ 
lising the partially evaporated solution with acetic acid, colourless 
crystals of a substance having the above composition are obtained. It 
may also be more conveniently prepared by dissolving metliylhydras- 
tine in stit>ng alkali, warming, and eraporating the solution until the 
oily mass becomes thick. The pi*oduct is then dissolved in water, 
neutralised with acetic acid, and the substance recrystallised from 
water. It melts at 150—151®, is sparingly soluble in cold, more 
readily in hot water or alcohol, and loses its water of crystallisation at 
100°. It shows both acid and basic properties, but is precipitated by 
carbonic anhydride from its alkaline solution. It forms salts with the 
strong acids, but not with acetic acid, and gives with IVdlide^s reagent 
a colour reaction similar to that of methylhydrastine. It resembles 
in many respects the pseudonarceine obtained by Roser (Abstr., 
1888,1316), which in the anhydrous state has the formula 
An attempt to eliminate a second molecule of water fi*om methyl- 
hydrasteiue, and obtain an anbydrous substance whose formula 
corresponded with that of pseudonarceine, resulted only in the decom¬ 
position of the substance. Methylhydrasteine is also a tertiary base, 
and readily unites with methyl iodide and is reconverted into methyl¬ 
hydrastine hy wanning with concentrated hydrobromic acid. Its 
salts ai‘e colourless, the hydrochloride forming spherical aggregates of 
crystals, melting at 290°. 

Compounds similar to the above, containing the ethyl-group 
instead of methyl, have also been obtained. Hydrastine ctbiodide 
and hydroxide, and ethylbydiastine have been previously obtained 
(Schmidt and Wilhelm, Abstr., 1888, 1212; Eykman, 1887, 505), 
and the authors have been able to confirm their results, with the 
exception of the melting points. This was found for hydiustino 
ethiodide to be 225° instead of 205—206°, and for ethylhydrastino 
126—127° instead of 124«°. The latter forms salts resembling those 
of methylhydrastine, and unites with ethyl iodide, forming etlujU 
Ju/drastme ethiodide, 026 H 25 N 0 <„EtI, a beautifully crystalline sub¬ 
stance which decomposes at 241°, 

JElthylhydrasteme is obtained in the same manner as the methyl- 
derivative, and crystallises from water in needles melting at 130°. 

The above results make it evident that hydrastine is a tertiary 
base, and the formula given in the previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 
1222), thereEore requires modification. In a recent publication, 
Roser (preceding Abstr.) has proposed a formula for the closely 
allied alkaloid nareotiue, which shows at once its relation to papa- 
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verine and its lactoBe-like nainre. The modified formula now pro¬ 
posed by the authors for hydrastine, "viz.:— 


h 1 

HO Ci 

C-OMe 


CH- 

i 


J-OHe 


-CH C-O-OHs 

/\^\ I 

MeN 0 C-0 

I I II 

HaC C CH 

X/\/ 

CHaOH 


corresponds well witL Eoser‘s narcotine formula. The formation of 
methylbydrastine, and the conversion of its methiodide into tri- 
methylamine and a substance free from nitrogen can be readily 
explained, like the coiTesponding reactions of coneine, by assuming 
that the piperidine ring is split (compare Ladenburg, JBer., 14, 2057), 
For methylhydrasteme the following formnla is regarded as the most 
probable:— 

XMe 3 - 09 B[i-C,a,« 2 >CH,)-OH(OH)-CH(OH)*O.H 8 (OMeVOOOH. 

H. a. C. 


Hydrastine. By M. Fretjstd (Ber,, 23, 416—417).—^A. personal 
discussion w-ith E. Schmidt as to the priority of claim for the investi¬ 
gation of hydrastine. ‘ H. Q*. 0. 

Adenine and Hypoxanthine. By G.Bruhxs (Ber., 23,226—229). 
—Adenine sometimes crystallises from slightly impure solutions in 
plates having a nacreous lustre, and dijSeriiig entirely in appearance 
from the needles usually obtained. They have, however, the same 
composition and melting point. 

when a solution of adenine hydrochloride is mixed with one of 
sodium picrate, adenine picrate is formed. This is very sparingly soluble 
in cold water (1: 3500), more readily in alcohol and hot water, and 
crystallises from the latter* in voluminous fascicular groups of yellow 
needles. It has the formula C 5 HfiN 5 ,C 6 Hs(N 03 )»' 0 H + HaO, loses 
its water of crystallisation at 100*’, and then remains unaltered at 
220°. The author proposes to make use of this compound for the 
quantitative estimation of adenine, proceeding as follows:—^Adenine 
and hypoxanthine are separated from xanthine and guanine in the 
nsual manner by the addition of silver nitrate to the nitric acid solu¬ 
tion. The mixture of adenine silver nitiute and hypoxanthine silver 
niti-ate is then decomposed (the author obtains good results by em¬ 
ploying for this purpose dilute hydrochloric acid in place of hydrogen 
sulphide), the resulting solution nearly neutralised with sodium car¬ 
bonate. and a solution of sodium picrate added; after remaining 
15 minutes, the precipitate is collected and washed. A correction of 
+2*2 milligrams must be made for each 100 c.c. of filtrate and wash 
water. The filtrate is then neuti'alised with ammonia^ and tho 
hypoxanthine precipitated with ammoniacal silver nitrate. iKTo 
eoirection need be made for the solubility of hypoxanthine silver 
nitrate if there is no excess of ammonia in either solution. 

Adenine and hypoxanthine combine, in aqueous solution, forming 
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a compoTind having the foraula OsHilTiOjOsHsN's + 3 H 2 O; this crys¬ 
tallises from water in aggregates of slender needles, which readily 
effloresce, and qnickly lose water at 100®. It forms a homogeneous 
hydrochloride, hnt may he separated into its constituents by dissolving 
it in dilute sulphuric acid and submitting it to fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion. 

Adenine unites with dry bromine, forming a dark-red substance 
which appears to contain six atoms of bromine. It decomposes in 
the air, and more quickly at 100—120®, forming hromadmine^ 
06 E[ 4 Nr 5 Br, which crystallises in white stellate groups of needles 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in ammonia, and is only 
attacked with difficulty by alcoholic potash. It is a strong base, and 
forms an insoluble picrate, which is more voluminous than that of 
adenine. A similar bromohypoxanthine could not be obtained. 

H. G. 0. 

Bicin. By H. Stillmark (Ghem, Genir,^ 1889, ii, 978—^979; 
from Fharm. CentralhaUe, 30, 650—651).—The poisonous principle 
of the ca&tor-oil bean is ricin^ an albuminous substance which belongs 
to the group of unorganised ferments. It loses its poisonous proper¬ 
ties at once if boiled, although it is not so severely affected by a dry 
heat. It is best separated by extracting the fresh castor-oil beans 
with a 10 percent, sodium chloride solution, which extract, after 
filtration, is saturated with magnesium and sodium sulphates at the 
ordinary temperature. If this solution is cooled, the salts crystallise 
out, and with them a white precipitate which is readily separated by 
dialysis; this must be conducted at a low temperature or fermentation 
will ensue. 

It w'ould appear as though several members of the Buphorbiacess 
contain a poisonous albuminous substance, which may indeed be 
identical with that present in the castor-oil bean. The author draws 
attention to the fact that large quantities of the refnse of the castor- 
oil factories are allowed to remain in the open at the disposal of the 
public, and that since this substance is tasteless and more poisonous 
than arsenic, a considerable danger arises therefrom. J. W. L. 

Action of Hot Water on different Albuminoids. By S. Gabriel 
(Chew, Genfr., 1889, li, 988; £i*om J. Laiylw,^ 37,335—^345).—Instigated 
by the results of his experiments on the action of superheated steam on 
the albuminoids of lupins and rye, the author has conducted a series 
of determinations of the effect of water at comparatively high tem¬ 
peratures on albumin, fibrin, casein, conglutin, and wheat-gluten. 
The fii*st result at which the author arrived is that if the same sub¬ 
stance be heated with water under the same conditions, the same 
products in the same quantities are always obtained. The tempera¬ 
ture would appear to exei*t a greater influence on the result than the 
time. Albumin, fibrin, and casein, for instance, when heated with 
water at 152® for six hours, were decomposed to the same extent as 
when heated at the same tempemture for one hour; whereas when 
heated at 135® for three honi*s, the decomposition appeared not to 
proceed so far. Conglutin and wheat-glnten are more readily decom- 
compo'^ed than the thiee first-named albuminoids. 
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The following table gives the results of the action of water at 152° 
for six hours on the several albuminoids :— 



Protein 

Peptone 

Amide 


nitrogen. 

nitrogen. 

mtrogen. 

Albumin ........ 

37-04 

25-90 

37-87 

Fibrin. 

36-97 

29-88 

33-15 

Casein. 

85-09 

27-86 

37-05 

Conglutin. 

22-47 

39-93 

37-60 

Wheat-gluten.... 

2645 

59-28 

14-28 

J. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Temperature in Nerves. By K D. B 0 LI.EST 021 (X 11, 

2(J8—225J.—The observations were made by the help of an electrical 
resistance thermometer, invented by H. L. Callender, which is fully 
described. The conclusions arrived at are:— 

(1.) During the passage of a nervous impulse there is no evidence 
of (even 7 ^ 0 **) ®By heat being evoh ed from the nerve ti*unk. 

(2.) In d}ing, a nerve does, however, evolve heat. In many cases 
sufficient heat is developed to raise the temperature of the ther¬ 
mometer in contact with it 

(8.) The development of heat roughly corresponds with the inten¬ 
sity of the natur^ nerve current; this, houever, is not absolutely 
constant. 

(4.) There is some evidence to show that nerves die at different 
rates. W. D. H. 

Artificial and Natural Digestions. By A. S. Lea (7. Flvyaiol, 
11,226—263j.—^The following factors,,present in normal digestion, 
ai e absent in artificial digestion experiments as usually poifoimed in 
flasks and beakers:—(1; Constant movement of the contents; (2) 
constant removal of digestive products, (3) continuous additions of 
fresh portions of digestive fluid. In the present experiments, an 
apparatus was employed which tends to obviate these disadvantages. 
The artificial digestion is carried out not in a flask but in a tube of 
parchment paper, kept in constant up and down movement by con¬ 
necting it to a motor; this tube is suspended in a cylindrical glass 
vessel, filled with the same mixture as that contained m the tube, but 
minus any ferment; an outer cylindrical glass vessel is filled with 
water kept at the necessary constant temperature. By this means, 
two of the more important conditions under which natui^l digestion 
takes place may be imitated, namely, continuous movement, and 
removal by dialysis of digestive products. 

The first question investigated was the digestion of starch by 
saliva; the great contrast between natural and artificial digestion of 
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starch is the appearance of large quantities of dextrin in the latter 
case (opinions, however, differ as to the relative amounts of sugar 
and dexti^in formed), whilst in the stomach and int^ines mere traces 
of the dextrins are discoverable. Notwithstanding imperfections in 
the present method of experimentation, which are freely adniitted, 
the contrast between a digestion carried on in the moving dialyser 
and in a flask is very marked; the iodine reaction of starch or dextrin 
disappears first in the contents of the dialyser; in prolonged diges¬ 
tions the contents of the dialyser remain clear and more free from 
putrefactive organisms than those of the flask, and the proportion of 
dextrin present is less in the dialyser than in the flask. This last 
point may be illustrated by the following table:— 



Duration 
of experi¬ 
ment in 
hours. 

Strength 
of starch 
in solution 
per cent. 

Dextrin 
per cent, 
in 

dialyser. 

Maltose 
i per cent, 
in 

dialyser. 

Maltose 
per cent, 
in 

dialysate. 





1 

6 

0*4 

7*67 

_ 


22 

2*4 

8*58 

— 

— 

21 

4-23 

16*78 

— 


68 

4*23 

8*48 

— 

— 

18 

0*43 

10*31 

12*42 

76-67 

48 

4-18 

12*61 

14 20 

71-15 

90 

8*36 

4*29 

3*06 

91-18 



The conclusions drawn from these and similar experiments are as 
follows:— 

When the digestion of starch by saliva is carried out under con¬ 
ditions which ensure a very considerable removal of the products 
(maltose) as they are formed, then:— 

1. The rate at which the digestion takes place is increased. 

2. The total amount of starch convezrted into sugar is much greater, 
and the residue of dextrin is much less, than under conditions, other¬ 
wise similar, when the products are nob removed. 

3. The influence of the removal of digestion pinductson the relative 
amounts of dextrin and maltose formed is least maiked when the 
starch solution is dilute. 

4. These results justify the assumption that in the alimentary 
canal starch is completely converted into sugar* before absolution. 

5. The experiments afford no evidence that any sngai* other than 
maltose is formed by the action of saliva on starch. 

The next series of experiments dealt with the pancreatic digestion 
of protoids; here the occurrence of an insoluble bye-product (anti- 
albumid) is believed to be due to the imperfection of the method of 
artificial digestion, and probably does not occur in natui*al digestion; 
the question, however, which was specially investigated was the 
occurrence of lencine and tyrosine. Kiihne has already stated that 
these amido-acids are formed in natural as well as in artificial pan¬ 
creatic digestion, but careful quantitative experiments do not seem to 
have been made, although it may be roughly stated that less of these 
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xnateriab are foxuid in tlie intestine than in a flask. This may be dne 
to one of two causes; either they are normally formed in large 
amount and then rapidly absorbed* or else they are formed in only 
small amount. By the help of the digesting dialyser, combined with 
the examination of the intestinal contents of animals, it was hoped in 
the present research to elucidate this question. A few typical experi¬ 
ments are described in detail and the following conclusions drawn:— 
(1) The undigested residne in a flask digestion is always greater than 
that of a dialyser digestion, other conditions being the same; (2) the 
amount of lencine and tyrosine formed in a flask digestion is always 
ffrester than in a dialyser digestion, other conditions being the same. 
The amount formed in a dialyser digestion is, however, always con¬ 
siderable. and it is possible that the amount formed is less than in a 
flask digestion, becanse the peptones from which they originate are 
continually dialysing out. Leucine and tyrosine were also found in 
not inconsiderable quantities in the intestines of the animals examined, 
not merely in microscopic amounts, as some previous observers seem 
to imply. 

The paper coucludes with remarks of a theoretical nature on the 
function of the amido-acids formed in plants and in animals. It is 
regarded as inconceivable that the animal, like the vegetable organ¬ 
ism, should construct its protefds from the nitrogen contained in the 
amido-acids, and their importance is likened to that of the inorganic 
salts and extractives contained in heef-tea, or other meat extract. 
We do not know what part these play exactly in the total processes of 
tissue-metaholism, hut we do know that the salts are in some way 
cs:»ential, and that the extractives are an extremely important acoes- 
bory to that metabolism. 

Experiments on the pancreatic digestion of starch ai*e in progress. 

The term zymolysis is suggested as a convenient one to denote 
generally the changes produced by enzymes or unorganised ferments, 

W. D. H. 

The saving effect on AlbninlD of Organic Acids in Vegetable 
Foods. By H, WEibSCR and E. Fle<'HSIG (Bied. Oentr.^ 19, 31—39; 
fi'om Journ.f, Landic,, 37, 199—^234).—The object of the experiments 
described in the psper was to determine whether the considerable 
quantities of organic acids which occur in sour fodder, and other foods 
in which fermentation occurs, have a physiological value similar to 
that of starch and some of the other non-nitrogeuous food constituents. 
A rabbit was fed for some days on a mixture of meat meal (16 grama), 
fat (I'S grams), starch (30 grams), sugar* (10 grams), crude nut-shell 
fibre (5 grams), hay ash (0’5 gram), and salt (0*2 gram). The 
nutritive ratio was kept close, being as 1: 3*7, in order that the action, if 
any, of the non-nitrogenous substances given might he more distinct. 
After eight days, the urine was collected for 10 days and the nitrogen 
determined. The average daily amount of nitrogen in the urine was 
1*46 grams. The weight of the animal remained nearly constau. 
(2390 giums). During the next period, a portion of the starch (10 
grams) in the food was replaced by an equ^ amount of acetic acid, 
first as calcium, and afterwards as sodium acetate; but as after three 
days a considerable amoont of food was left, lactic acid (10 grams), in 
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the form of calcium lactate, was substituted for the acetate. But 
this also had to be discontinued after three days. The live weight 
sank from 2345 to 2132 grams, and the average daily amount of 
nitrogen in the urine was 1*92 grams. So that, notwithstanding the 
less amount of nitrogen taken in the food, there was an increase 
in the amount eliminated. An amount of acetic or lactic acid as high 
as 4*3 grams per 1000 grams of live weight, therefox*e, not only does 
not save albumin, but it increases the albumin consumption. In the 
third period, in which the food used in the first peiiod was again 
employed, the live weight attained nearly its original amount and the 
nitrogen of the urine again sank to 1*46 grams per day. In the 
fourth period, the same food-mixture was again used, but minus 10 
gi'ams of starch. In four days the live weicrht sank to 2226 grams, 
whilst the daily separation of nitrogen rose to 1*71 gi*ams. Inasmuch as 
the amount of nitrogen separated daring period II was still higher than 
this, it would seem that the presence of acetic or lactic acid in the 
food is actually prejudicial. In another experiment, in which only 
2*2 grams of lactic acid per 1000 grams of live weight was used, 
there was no increased separation of nitrogen; but there was also no 
preservation of albumin. 

The next experiments were made with a wether, fed for seven days 
with a mixtnre of meadow hay, starch, cane-sugar, eaarth-nnt cake, 
and salt. The nutritive ratio was as 1 : 3*4. During the next period, 
lactic acid (60 grams) as calcium lactate was mixed with the food. 
It is shown that rather less protein, fat, and crude fibre were digested 
in the second peiiod, aud that the rise observed in the digested nou- 
nitrogenous extract-substance was less than the lactic acid added. 
But there was more (1*73 grams) nitrogen deposited in the second 
period than in the first. There was thus a not inconsiderable deposi¬ 
tion of albumin, caused by the presence of calcium lactate. With 
twice the amount of lactic acid, there was, however, an increased 
amount of nitrogen eliminated, wliilst with still moi-e acid the nitrogen 
of the urine was not raised, but them was a gradual rise in the 
amount of protein in the 

Further experiments with a wether showed that the action of 
acetic acid (as sodium acetate) is quite different from that of lactic 
acid ; the urine prodnetion was very much increased, and the urine 
was also somewhat richer in nitragen. The undigested nitrogen of 
the ffisces remained praciically the same. 

The results of the exporiinonts do not support v. Wolff’s view, that 
the volatile fatty acids (especially acetic acid) have a nutritive value 
but little less tlian that of the carbohydrates. IT. H. M. 

Amoimt of Substances yieldiug Oil of Mustard in various 
Foods, and their Action on the Animal Body. By TJlbright 
(Bied. Oefvir.y 18, 63—66).—The seeds of black mustard contain two 
substances, potassium myiuiiate and myrosin, which in presence of 
water react on each other, forming allylthiocarhimido and other 
compounds. The same or similar compounds are also obtained from 
the different organs of various species oi Allium^ and in small quantities 
from rape-seed. The author has determined the amount of mustard 
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oil whicb. various seeds used in tbe oil factories of different countries 
will produce, as well as that of the seeds of weeds which accompany 
them. It has long been known that so-called rape cake, wLen treated 
■with water, often develops a more or less powerful odour of mustard 
oil, owing to the adulteration of the cake with black or Indian mus¬ 
tard. Experiments, in which sheep bad considerable amounts of 
black mustard mixed with their food, show ed that a daily amount of 284 
grams was not injurious, whilst a bull-calf consumed 148—444 grams 
w ith the same result. Cows took 343 to 820 gi’ams of mustard a day, 
about a week before calving, without injury. Cake containing much 
potassium myronate may safely be given to quite young calves. 

Although quite nninjnrions to sheep and bullocks, it is doubtful 
whether, if given to cow's, a cake containing potassium myronate may 
not have some influence on the taste and quality of the milk and 
butter; and it is suggested that, until more is known, cows should 
not be fed with oil cake which yields more than 0*5 per cent, of 
mustard oil. N. H. M. 

Methyl Mercaptan as a Constitnent of H uman Intestinal 
Gases. By L,XENCKr 10,862—863).—Planerand Rugehave 

shown that intestinal gas conoists of carbonic anhydride, hydrogen, 
hydrogen sulphide, and marsh gas. Bearing in mind that methyl 
mercaptan is one of the products of putrilying albumin (compare 
Xencki and Sieher, this vol., p. 78), the author has endeavoured to 
(show its presence as a degradation-prodncfc in human faeces, and that 
it is probably formed in the large intestine. To this end he reduced 
fresh excrement (3 kilos.) to a thin paste with water, added oxalic 
acid (90 grams), and distilled the mixture. The gases evolved, con- 
fdsting in the main of carbonic anhydride, were first passed into a 
flask to condense the water, and then into a 3 per cent, solution of 
mercuric cyanide, which at first became yellow, and ultimately con¬ 
tained a small quantity of a black precipitate. This was collected, 
well washed, and treated with hydrochloric acid, the I'esulting gases 
being passed into a neutral solution of lead acetate, which assumed 
the characteristic odour of mei*captan, and ultimately contained a 
quantity of microscopic yellow plates or prisms insufficient for 
analysis. This unmistakable proof of the presence of mercaptan 
leads the author to suppose that alkaline compounds of mercaptan ai‘e 
decomposed in the large intestine by acids formed during the decom¬ 
position of albumins and caihohydrates 5 the liberated thio-alcohol 
being evolved in tbe gaseous form. G. T. M. 

Uric Acid. By W. Bobeuts (Proc. Med. OJiir. 8oc.^ 1890,85—87).— 
The' presence of uric acid in human urine is somewhat anomalous. 
As a vehicle for the elimination of nitrogen it is not needed; its 
place being taken by urea, which by its easy solubility is better adapted 
to tbe liquid urine of mammals. Perhaps uric acid is a vestigial 
remnant in mammalian descent; but although physiologically 
insignificant, uric acid is pathologically the most prominent com¬ 
ponent of the urine, this being chiefly due to its tendency to form 
concretions. 
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All acid urines tend ineTitably to deposit their uric acid sooner or 
later. The time of onset of precipitation various from a few hours to fire 
or six days, or even longer. The inference is drawn that pathological 
gravel is due to an exaggeration of conditions which exist in a less 
pronounced degree in health. To get at an explanation of this spon¬ 
taneous precipitation, it is necessary to examine the states of combi¬ 
nation of uric acid in urine. ^ 

Uric acid (C 5 H 4 l 3‘403 = is a bibasic acid, and forms two regular 
series of salts—namely, normal urates (M^U) and actd or hydrogen 
urates or hmraies (MHu). But in addition to these it forma a series 
of hyperacid combinations, first discovered by Bence Jones, and 
termed by him guadrurates Thenoimal urates are never 

found in the animal body, and are only known as laboratoiy pro¬ 
ducts. The biurates are only encountered pathologically as gouty 
concretions. The quadrurates, on the other hand, are specially the 
physiological salts of uric acid. They constitute exclusively the com¬ 
bination in which uric acid exists in solution in normal urine, and 
they become visible sometimes as the amorphous urate sediment. 
The urinary excretion of birds and serpents is composed exclusively 
of quadrurates. The quadrurates can, moreover, be formed arti¬ 
ficially under conditions which pi*evail in the animal body. The 
special and characteristic reaction of the quadrumtes is that they are 
immediately decomposed by water into free uric acid and biurates. 

They exist in acid urine in the presence of water and of super¬ 
phosphates. These conditions necessarily involve the ultimate libera¬ 
tion and precipitation of uric acid. The first step is the breaking up 
of the quadrurate by the water of the urine into free uric acid and 
biurate according to fiie following equation: 

(MHU,H,U) + H 3 O = (H^U) + (MHU). 

Quadrurate. Free uric acid. Biurate. 

This explains the liberation of half the uric acid. But the biurate 
thus formed is forthwith changed in the presence of superphosphates 
into quadrurate. Thus; 

2 CMHU) + (MH^POO = (AIHU,H,U) + (M 0 JHPO 4 ). 

Biurate. Superphosphate. Quadrurate. Dioietallic phosphate. 

By these alternating reactions all the uric acid is at length set free. 

Seeing that uric acid exists in acid urine (that is, for some 16 hours 
out of the 24} amid conditions which, if the quadimnte stood alone 
and uncontrolled, would lead to its immediate precipitation, and yet 
that in the normal course no such early precipitarion occurs, it is 
obvious that the urine must contain certain ingredients which inhibit 
or greatly retard the action of the water in breaking up the quadru¬ 
rates. These inhibitory ingredients consist^ chiefly, of (1) the mineral 
salts, (2) the pigments of the urine. 

The conditions of the urine which tend to accelerate the precipita¬ 
tion of uric acid as in the formation of concretions and deposits, are 
—(1) high acidity, (2) poverty in mineral salts, (3) low pigmenta¬ 
tion, (4) high percental of uric acid. The converse conditions tend 
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to retard precipitation. On tlie interaction of these factors the 
occorrence or non-occurrence of uric acid gravel appears to depend, 
and pi*obably the most important of these factors is the grade of 
acidity. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Selenious Acid. By 0. Ohabbie and 
L. Lapicque (Co/?2pf. 110,152—153).—0‘2 per cent, of selenious 

acid prevents the putrefaction of infusions of beef by the ordinary 
microbes of the air. With a smaller quantity, putrefaction takes place 
and the selenious acid is reduced. 

So<Iium selenite introduced into the blood of a dog, killed it when 
the dose reached 3 milligrams per kilo, of body weight. The most 
pronounced symptoms are intense congestion of all the viscera, and 
an abundant bronchial secretion of a rose-coloxu'ed liquid which con¬ 
tains no selenium. 

Sodium selenite therefore acts essentially as an irritant, as 
Rabntean observed, but the authors were unable to discover any of 
the crystals which he described as being present in all the organs. 

G. H. B. 

Physiological Action of Snlphonal. By J. Gobdok {Brit Med, 
i, 1890, 710—714).—From observations and experiments on the 
lower animals and on human beings, the following conclusions are 
drawn :—Sulplioual reduces the excitability of the reflex function of 
the spinal cord, and diminishes peripheral sensation. In men, large 
doses slow the respiration, but do not affect the pulse. It destroys 
slowly the conductivity of motor nerves, and the irritability of 
muscles, which subsequent washing with salt solution tends to 
revive. Urea is excreted in incivased quantity after small doses 
(5—10 grains), in diminished quantity after laiger doses; the volume 
of the ui'ine is, however, not stffected. It produces no effect on the 
skin, or on the body temperature; it, however, occasionally causes 
vomiting and diarrhoea. Although incoordination of the extremities, 
giddiness, and a feeling of depression or confusion sometimes follow 
its administration, as a rule these effects do not supervene, and the 
sleep which follows its use is tranquil and refreshing. The hypnotic 
action of the drug is marked even in healthy people, and in cases of 
insomnia it is found most trustworthy. W. D. H. 
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DecompositiLozi of Albumin by the Bacillus of Malignant 
OEidema. By B. Kebby (^MonafsJi.^ 10, 864—878; compare JNencki, 
this vol., p. 78).—The author has investigated the decomposition of 
serum sdbumin by a pure cultni’e of the bacillus of malignant 
oedema. On distillation, after saturation with oxalic acid, the fer¬ 
mented liquid gave gaseous products, and an oily liquid which when 
pure boils at 165—171°, has the formula O 8 H 16 O 4 , and is of a ketonic 
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or of an aldelijdic nature. It is optically active [a] = +6'63, and 
may, therefore, be assumed to contain an asymmetric carbon-atom; it 
gives a violet coloration with magenta decolorised with sulphurous 
acid, and a violet-red coloration with diazobenzenesulphonic acid, 
soda, and sodium amalgam. It reduces an ammoniacal solution of 
silver nitrate without the formation of a mirror, gives a crystalline 
compound with phenylhydrazine and sodium acetate; but does not 
react with sodium hydrogen sulphite or reduce Pehling’s solution. 
On oxidation it is converted almost entirely into valenc acid. On 
evaporating the distillation residue and exhausting it with ether, 
leucine, hydroparacoumaric acid, and a small quantity of fatty acids, 
but no indole or scatole (compare Ifencki, he, cit ), were obtained. 
The gases produced in the fermentation consisted of carbonic 
anhydtide, hydrogen sulphide, marsh-gas, and hydrogen in varying 
proportions. G. T. M. 

Decomposition of Gelatin by Anaerobic Ferments. By L. 
SBLiTiiENjjy 908—917).—The author has used the method 

adopted by ITencki (this voL, p. 78) to investigate the decomposition 
of a solution of gelatin by Bacillvs liquefaeiens magnus and the 
Btauschhrand lacillus. With the former ferment, a considerable 
quantity of methyl mercaptan is formed during the progress of 
growth of the organism, the other product® being volatile fatty acids, 
phenylpropionic acid, glycocine, leucine, and a considerable quantity 
of the so-called “ geiatiii’-pepfone *^but no indole, scatole, or phenol is 
formed. When the fermentation is induced by the JSausehhrwnd 
haciUus, the same products together with phenylacetio acid are 
obtained, and in this case also the fermented liquid gives no indication 
of its containing indole, scatole, or phenol. On oxidising the gelatin- 
peptone with fuming nitric acid or with permanganate, succinic and 
benzoic acids are obtained. 

From these results, the author infers that the benzoic acid, ob¬ 
tained by earliei* observers on oxidation of gelatin, was derived 
from phenylpropionic acid, and that albumin and gelatin differ in 
uhat the latter on fermentation gives rise to a large quantity of 
glycocine, bnt to neither pai*ahydroxyphenolpropionic acid, scatol 
acetic acid, nor to any of their derivatives. G. T. M. 

Pormation of Nitrates in Plants. By Bdrthelot (Cornet 
110, 109).—^The facts observed by Heckel (next abstract) and by 
Lundstrdm, combined with the results of Andre and those obtained 
by the author concerning the formation of nitrates by various species 
of Amaianthue^'pTOYe that there is a close connection between the life 
processes of the microbes in the soil and those which inhabit and 
develop in plants, whether they are microbes which fix nitrogen in 
' vegetable soils and in legumes, or those which form nitrates in 
AmaranthriSy StercuHa, the coffee plant, or vegetable soils. 

0. H. B. 

ntilisation and Transformations of Alkaloids during tlie 
Germination of Seeds. By E. Hbckel {Compt rend,^ 110, 88—90). 
—^The seeds of StereuHa acuminata contained 2'37 per cent of caffeine. 
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After tlie first year, tlie cotyledons, which remain attached to the 
stalk, contained only 1*072, after the second year 0*70, and after the 
third year 0 21 As the caffeine disappears, chlorophyll and potassinm 
nitrate are formed in the cotyledon, and hence its disappearance is 
due to a kind of nitrification. 

In order to investigate the behaviour of pyridic alkaloids, seeds of 
Biryclnios muy vomica and Datura htranionium were used. After two 
to three mouthy, according to the size of the seeds, all the alkaloids 
had disappeared and been converted into more assimilable products, 
the change taking place under the influence of the embryon, for if 
the srerms are removed from the seeds, the latter remain uiialtered in 
moist earth for a long time. 

In Pkifw^fkfma vramosa the eserine undergoes transformation in 
the cotyledons themselves during the germinative movements, for 
whether the seeds are sown with or without their gemmule the 
eserine disippears, and it follows that the cotyledons contain sub¬ 
stances which produce this change. 

Whether the seeds have an endosperm or not, the disappearance of 
the alkaloids becomes complete, and they pass mto the yonng plant. 
The exact chinges which they undergo are not yet known, but they 
are undoubtedly true reserves of food for the young plants, which, 
however, mnst undergo complete alteration before they can be assimi- 
1 ited. Beveil’s observations that plants watered with solutions of 
their own alkaloids always died, show that they cannot be absorbed 
directly with impunity. 0. H. B. 

Sugar-3irielding Insoluble Carbohydrates in Seeds. By W. 
Maxwell {Amer, 12, 51—60).—The finely-gi*ound seeds 

were extracted with ether, to remove fats, and with dilute aqueous 
potash, to remove proieids, and the residue was washed with water 
until neutral, and treated with a solution of diastase to separate the 
amyloids. The insoluble residue, consisting of cellulose, remnants of 
less so’uble albuminous matters, and nitrogen-free extractive matter,” 
was boiled for one hour with a 3*5 percent, solution of sulphuvic acid; 
the filtered extract was boiled for two hours in a reflux appai'atuR, 
and then neutralised with barium carbonate. The neuti.'al solution 
was evapoi-ated to a syrapy consistence, and extracted with alcohol. 
The alcoholic extract was evaporated, and the action of the residue 
on Fehling’s solution and on polarised light was studied, as well as 
the pro<Iuet3 which it yielded when oxidised with nitric acid. It is 
found that the insoluble nou-uitrogenous matters, exclusive of cellu¬ 
lose, are carbohydrate substances which, when ti*eated with a dilute 
mineral acid, are convertible into sugars. This sugar is generally 
galactose; lienee the carbohydrate is in most cases paragalactin; occsir 
sionally some levnlose appears to be also obtained. The seeds of 
Ptsuni sativum and Phaseolus vulgaris contain respectively about 
20 and 10 per cent, of insolable carbohydrates, and this is all con¬ 
vertible into galactose. Paba vulgaris and Vicia safiva contain 
raspectively 14 and IS per cent, of insolnble carbohydrates, and not 
more than half of these can be converted into sugars by the action of 
a dilate mineral acid. 
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These insoluble carbohydrates are secreted in the cells of the endo¬ 
sperm. It is found that the thick membranes of the cells of the 
cotyledons are insensible to colour reagents, and do not dissolve in a 
cuprammonic solution, but after they have been boiled with dilute 
acid, and the carbohydrates thereby removed, the residue gives all the 
cellulose reactions. 0- F. B, 

Gonstitaeiits of Urtica urens, XJrtica dioica^ and Urtica 
pilulifera. By L. Reuter Oentr , 1889, ii, 991—992, from 

PAorm. OewfraZ/iaJZe, 30, 609-^10).—From the leaves of these plants 
no alkaloid could be separated, but by treatment with slaked lime, a 
glucoside is obtained; this reduces Fehling’s solution very slightly; 
but after boiling with acids it reduces it readily. The product of 
boiling with acids is a brown, tarry substance. The glucoside con¬ 
tains no nitrogen. Tannin and salt do not precipitate it. Iodine in 
potassium iodide solution and potassiomercuric iodide form preci¬ 
pitates ; potassium ferricyanide and potassium chromate in sulphuric 
acid are reduced by it. Its aqueous solution has a neutral reaction. 

From the seeds of Urtica ^pilulifere^ a green, fatty oil, containing 
chlorophyll, is obtained by treating them with magnesia and water, 
drying, and extracting with chloroform; the extract contained neither 
glucoside nor alkaloid. The seeds, after treatment with chloroform, 
yielded a glucoside soluble in absolute alcohol. J. W. L. 

Influence of Gypsum and of Clay on the Conservation of Soil 
Nitrogen, on Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen, and on Nitri¬ 
fication. By PICHA.RD (Ann.. Agrmumn, 15, 505—521).—The author 
has made a number of experiments on the nitrii^ation of the 
nitrogen of arachida cake when mixed with artificial soils composed 
of pure silicioxLS sand of different degrees of fineness, mixed with 
varying proportions of gypsum, clay, and common salt. The mixtures 
were seeded with the washings of arable soil,aud the initial and final 
nitrogen in the forms of ammonia, nitrates, and total nitrogen were 
estimated; the following conclusions were arrived at. In mixtures 
containing 1 per 1,000 of cake with the nearly pure sands, kept 
very slightly moist, and without vegetation for J8 months, the loss 
of nitrogen (greatest in the coarse sand) was as much as 70 per 
cent., and lees than 15 per cent, was found as nitrate or ammonia at 
the end of that time. The addition of 5 per 1,000 of gypsum reduced 
the loss of nitrogen to 58 per cent, at most, the difference beiug due 
to more nitrogen nitrified. Salt in the propoition of 1 per 1,000 does 
not at all interfere with this beneficial action of gypsum. The addition 
of 10 per cent, of pure day to the sand reduces the loss of nitrogen, 
and more is found as ammonia. One part per 1,000 of gypsum, 
in mixtures containing from 10 to 40 per cent, of clay, reduced still 
more, and progressively, the loss of nitrogen. One of these mixtures 
(that with 40 per cent, clay), containing 0’1023 per cent, initial 
nitrogen, showed a gain over the 18 months of 0*0298 per cent., equal 
to 28 68 per cent, of the initial nitrogen; the author regards the 
greater part of this gaiu as consisting of fr^ nitrogen fixed from the 
air. J. M. H. M. 
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Preparation of Silage. By O. Kellner and J. Sowano {Landw. 
Yersuchs-StaLy 1890, 16—22).—^In confcinnafcion of his former 
researches made 'with the object of determining the form in which 
nitrogen is lost during the preparation of silage, the author ensiled 
some Lespedesa cyrtoboiyra^ Miq, j and after a certain time had 
elapsed, a portion was extracted with cold water, and the solution 
distilled; in the distillate were found ammonia, and a small quantity 
of what appeared to be a substituted ammonia. It was also noted 
that the upper layers in the silo contained less nitrogen than 
the lower. The loss of nitrogen as ammonia in silage made from 
green maize was small. The author criticises the work of other 
workers on the same subject. B. W. P. 

Digestibility of Bice-Straw. By 0. Kellner (Landw, Versttohs- 
8iat., 37, 23--26).—Sheep were fed for a time ou irrigated rice- 
straw and for another period ou upland rice-straw (rice cultivated 
on dry lands) ; in both cases the live weight remained practically con¬ 
stant. The following table shows the composition of the straws, and 
their mean coefficients of digestion:— 



Faddy ^ CoefiSlcient of 
straw. 1 digestibility. 

Upland 

rice. 

Coefficient of 
digestibility. 

Moistare on the dry ...i 

Albumm.,.. 

Fat.. 

Fibre... ..«... 

Kon-niirogenous extract 1 
Ash.:. 

1 20 79 
6*80 
2-17 

48'68 

24'80 
17*55 

46'54 ; 

41*45 

58'10 
35-41 

10*33 

6*76 

2*16 

40*35 

82*14 

18*60 

43 84 
51*90 

55 24 
28*86 

Dry matter.. 

Organic matter .. 

1 1 

43‘86 

49 88 


3!)-18 
41-03 


Both of these straws surpass all other straws as fodder. 

E. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Air-Bath. By M. A, Adams (Amlyst^ 1889, 222 
—228).—The apparatus consists of an outer jacket, within which is 
a copper vessel containing an annular thermostat. This is composed 
of two concentric cylinders of sheet copper, joined at the top and 
bottom, and enclosing an air space 5 mm. thick. This thermostat 
foras the wall of the drying chamber. It is connected with a 
y-tube, containing mercury for the control of the gas as usual 
Air admitted at the bottom, between the jacket and the copper 
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vessel, rises to the top, and there enters the space between the walls 
of the vessel and the thermostat, by which it is deflected downwards 
to enter the drying chamber throngh a perforated shelf at the bottom. 
Access to the drying chamber is obtained by removing a dome¬ 
shaped glass chimney. The drying chamber is about 9 inches high 
and 12 in diameter, and the whole space above 4 inches from the shelf 
has a uniform temperatnre, whilst 7 cubic feet of air pass through it 
perminnte. M. J. S. 

Detection of Free Chlorine in Hydrochloric Acid. By O. A. 
Lb Ror {Bull. 8oc. Ghim. [3], 2, 729; compare this vol., p. 289).— 
When a few crystals of ^phenylamine are added to hydrochloiic 
acid containing traces of chlorine, a blue coloration is produced the 
intensity of which varies with the amount of free chlorine present. 

T. G. N. 

Detection of Sodium in Lithium Carbonate. By W. H. 
Symons {Chemist anH JDrtiggist, 36, 153, 291).—Since lithium 
chloride is readily soluble, whilst sodium chloride is only sparingly 
soluble (1 in 460—500) in concentrated hydrochloric acid, the treat¬ 
ment of a mixture of the two carbonates with about 10 parts of strong 
acid will reveal the presence of 2 or 3 per cent, of the sodium salt by 
the formation of a crystalline precipitate. For a qnantitative sepaia- 
tion, the acid shonld be previously satuiated with sodium ehloiide, 
and a filter toughened by nitric acid (Francis) should be used. One 
part of lithium carbonate requires for solution 68’9 parts of water at 
15^; the sodium carbonate can therefore be washed out, and tested 
for by hydrochloric acid in the residue of the evaporated washings. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Copper by Titration with Potassium 
Cyanide. By G. E. R. Ellis {J.JSoc. Chem. Bid., 8, 686—687).— 
Referring to the interference caused by the presence of zinc and iron 
in estimating the percentage of copper by titi-ation with potassium 
cyanide, the author finds that the presence of 4 to 5 per cent, of 
zinc does not practically affect the correctness of the indications 
afforded by the potassium cyanide solution, but that when the zinc 
exceeds that amount, the indications are perfectly untrustworthy, 
necessitating the removal of the zinc before titration is effected. 
With regard to iron, the author’s investigations are not yet complete. 
The present lesults show that the percentage of copper found is 
always low when a considerable amount of iron is present, owing prob¬ 
ably to the retention by the precipitated hydroxide of a portion of 
the blue ammoniacai compound. D. B. 

Precipitation of Copper as Thiocyanate in Assaying. By 
F. Johnson (J. Soc. Chein. Bid., 8, 603—604).—^The ore is dissolved in 
any suitable acid, the excess being in great paiii boiled off. The moist 
residue is now diluted with about 20 times its volume of water, and 
ammonium thiocyanate added to the extent of at least three times the 
weight of copper possibly present. Stannous chloride solution is 
then added until bleaching of the deep-red colourod liquid ensues 
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and a solution more or le^s turbid from precipitated cuprous thio¬ 
cyanate and the insoluble portion of the ore is obtained; this is 
passed through a filter and washed once with water containing 
about 1 per cent, of hyvlrochloric acid. The filter-paper, with its 
contents, is then transferred to the dissolving flask, treated with 60 c.c. 
of a dilute acid mixture of 1 part of nitric acid, 1 of hydrochloric 
acid, and 4 of water, and boiled gently for about a quarter of an hour. 
Ammonia is now added and the solution titrated with standard potas¬ 
sium cyanide. B* 

Estimation of Minute Quantiiues of Aluminium in Iron and 
SteeL By J. E. Ste^d (J. Soe, Gheni. Lid,, 8, 965—^966).—^Dissolve 
11 grams of the iron in 44 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid (or 22 
grams in 88 c.c. if less than O'Ol per cent, of aluminium is expected) 
on the sand-bath in a 600 c.c. beaker. Evaporate to dryness, re- 
dissolve in hydrochloric acid and water, filter into a 500 c.c. beaker, 
and wash. The total bulk should not exceed 200 c.e. Add 3 c.c. of 
a saturated solution of sodium phosphate, then dilute ammonia until 
the free acid is neutralised, itow add hydrochloric acid, drop by 
drop, until the solution is clear, heat to boiling, add a large excess oi 
a saturated solution of pure sodium thiosulphate (50 c.c. is sufficient), 
and coniinne to boil for about one hour. The precipitate is then 
collected on a filter, washed, treated with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
and 5 c.c. of boiling water, and the filtrate evaporate to dryness in 
a platinum dish. The residue from the evaporation is now fused with 
2 grams of pure sodium hydroxide (dissolved in 1 c c. of water), after 
which it is cooled and dissolved in boiling water, the solution being 
made up to 110 c.c. The insoluble oxides are then filtered ofl, 100 c.c. 
of the filtrate (=10 grams of iron) is neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid, and treated with 8 c.c. of sodium phosphate aud a large excess 
of sodium thiosulphate. The mixture after boiling is treated with 
2 CpC. of ammonium acetate and boiled for five minutes longer. The 
precipitate is collected, washed with hot water, ignited, and weighed. 
It consists of AIP 04 , therefore contains 22*36 per cent, of alumi¬ 
nium. D. B, 

Convenient Solution for Use in Titrating Weldon Mnde for 
Manganese Peroxide. By W. G. M’Kelgab (J, 8oc. Ohem. Lid,, 
8, 968—^969).—The author recommends the use oi standard solutions 
of potassium dichromate and ferrous sulphate containing 11*862 
grams and 69*4 grams per litre respectively. 1 c.c. = 0*04 pound of 
MnOi per cubic foot when using 1 cubic inch of the mud. 

D. B. 

Assay of Emetine in Ipecacuanha Wine. By T. P. Blunt 
(Pharm„ J* Trans, [3], 20, 380).— ^The method roceutly described 
(this vol., p. 310) having been adversely criticised, the author has 
made farther investigations, and finds the process is useless. 
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Prodnction of Monochromatic Light. By E. Fleischl y. 
Maexow {Ann, Fhys, GJtem. [2], 38, (575—676).—The antbor re¬ 
commends tbe use of sodium bromide in place of the chloride for the 
production of monochromatic light, as the former melts without 
decrepitation, and gives a much brighter light than the latter. 

S. 0. 

Refractive Indices of Normal S^dt Solutions. By C. Bunder 
{Arm, Fhys. Chem, [2], 39, 89—96).—^The author showed (Abstr., 
1884,144) that Valson’s lai^ of moduli could be extended so as to 
represent the specific gravity of aqueous salt solutions as an arbitrary 
standard plus the product of the molecular concentration into the sum 
of two constants, one determined by the metal of the salt, and the 
other by the salt-radicle. From an investigation of aqueous solutions 
of the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of sodium, potassium, and 
cadmium, he now finds that the same mode of expression holds good 
for the refractive index (compare Walter, this vol., p. 202). 

J. W. 

Molecular Refraction of the Hsdogen Salts of Lithium, 
Sodium, and Potassium. By E. Wegner {Ohem, Centr,, 1890, i, 
78—79).—The author has determined the molecular refraction of the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of potassium, sodium, and lithium, 
the index of refraction of the pure salts being first of all determined, 
and the molecular refraction being then calculated by moans of 

Landolt’sformnlm M = and M = P in which P = 

a («“ + 

the molecular weight, n = index of refraction, d = specific gravity. 
Difficulties were encountered first of all with the determination of the 
index of refraction of the pure salts from that of their solutions, the 
index increasing slightly as tbe concentration decreased, so that only an 
approximate result could be arrived at. The molecular re£rat*tion of 
the seveiu.] salts calculated from the aqueous solutions varies slightly, 
therefore, with the concentration. If it be accepted that the atomic 
refraction of the several halogens does not vary in their different 
salts, then that of the alkali metals increases considerably with the 
atomic weight of the halogen with which it may be combined. The 
author regai*ds it, however, as probable that the atomic refractions of 
the elements are not constat in compounds, but that they infiiuence 
each other. J. W. L. 

Electrical Resistance of Iron and its Alloys at BiglL 
Temperatures. By H. Lb Chateeier {Compt. 283—286). 

—The resistance is expressed in ohms per mm. of wire 1 mm. in 
diameter. 

VOL, Lvin. 2 p 
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Pure soft iron —carbon 0*05 per cent.— 

L ... 15" 290°. 400°. T-O". 800°. 860°. 910". 1060". 

R... 0-14 0*38 0-59 1-10 121 TBl 1*34 1-40 

Cast steel, tnedium hardness —carbon 0-6, manganese 0*4 per cent.— 

t _ 15'. 300°. 420°. 600". 700°. 820°. 960°. ,1100°. 

R... 0-16 0 43 0-55 0*80 0*97 1*28 r32 1*34 

Sard steA — 

t. ... 15°. 280°. 410". 680°. 730". 830°. 870°. 940". 1050°. 

R... 0-24 0-4G O-60 ro6 I'lS 1*39 1*43 1-46 1*48 

The angular points in tbe curves representing tbe variations in the 
electncal resistance of iron and steel, show clearly the two alterations 
of state described by Osmond (see this vol., pp. 566,567), and also that 
the temperature at which the changes taie place is independent of 
the proportion of foreign matter present. 

An alloy of iron with manganese, containing 13 per cent, of the 
latter, show's only one indefinite angular point at about 700°. 
Nickelifei*ons iron shows a very distinct angular point at 340°. 

The variation in the electrical resistance of platinum and of a 
platinum-rhodium alloy is piuportional to the temperature. 

When an alloy of iron with 25 per cent, of nickel is heated in an 
atmosphere of pure and dry hydrogen, the variation in the electrical 
resistance is regular, and the curve shows no angular points, but if 
the alloy is heated in moist hydrogen, it undergoes a very i-emarkable 
change. The colour Incomes steel-grey or yellowish-grey, the tenacjity 
increases from 65 kilos, to 80 kilos. (A. Le Chatelier), the elongation 
falls from 65 per cent, to practically nil. and the limit of elasticity 
becomes almo.st twice as great. The re.si&tance becomes one-tbird 
le'^s, and the curve shows a decided angular point at 550°, but above 
this temperature coincides with the normal nickel-iron curve. During 
cooling, there is a retardation of transformation from one modification 
to anotner similar to that produced by tempering, but this retardation 
may be avoided by very slow cooling. The alteration in the piuperties 
of the alloy is due to the oxidation of the silicon. 0. H. B. 

A Silver-Mercury Cell and its Relation to Temperature. 
By P. SruEiXTZ (A?wi. Phys. Chem. [2], 38, 614—534).—According 
to Helmholtz, the difference between tbe electrical and chemical enei gy 
of a cell is equivalent to the product of the absolute temperature with 
the change in potential difference with change of temperature, or, in 
other words, with the temperature coefficient of the cell. If the 
chemical is greater than the electrical energy, the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient is negative, in the reverse case it is positive. Hence, from the 
nature of the temperature coefficient it may be at once seen whether 
the (‘hemical energy is only partially converted into electrical energy, 
or if the electrical is in excess of the chemical energy (compare Jahn, 
Abstr., 1886,840). v r' 
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The author formerly observed that the cell Ag | Ag2S041 Hg^SO* | Hg 
has an E.M.F. of zero at the ordinary temperature. This he now fin is 
is due to the fact that a change in the temperature coefficient here 
takes place from positive to negative, this change tak:ing place at a 
certain temperature, To, at which the potential difference po = 0. 
Hence, if the cell be plunged into ice-cold water, the silver forms the 
positive pole, whereas in hot water the positive pole is formed by the 
mercury. 

The author employs this cell in testing the above theory of Helm¬ 
holtz, and finds a perfect agreement betw'een the theoretical deductions 
and tie results of his own experiments. H. C. 

Batteries with Fused Electrolytes, and the Thermoelectric 
Forces at the Surface of Contact of a Metal and a Fused 
Salt. By L. Poincar^ (Compf. rpnd., 110, 339—342).—The thermo¬ 
electric forces at the snrface of contact of a metal with a fused salt 
are of the same order and sign as those observed by Bouty with 
saturated# solutions. Employing the method of compensation, with 
the same metal and salt in two tubes at different temperatures, the 
thermoelectric force is practically independent of the absolute tem¬ 
perature, and proportional to the difference of temperature. With 
silver in silver nitrate, the hot metal is negative outside the cell; with 
zinc in zinc chloride,the warm metal is positive outside. If one of 
the salts solidifies, no change in the thermoelectric force is observed, 
and if the temperature is i*aised so high that the metal fuses, no 
electric change is observed at the moment of fusion. With a hatteiy 
consisting of zinc in zinc chloride and tin in stannous chlorid'*, the 
observed difference of potential is almost identical with that calculated 
from thermochemical data, and between 250° and 350° the B.M.P. 
of the battery is almost completely independent of the temperature, 
hence it may be concluded that, in accordance with Lippmann’s theoi‘em, 
the specific heat of the system is not altered by the passage of the 
electiicity. In a similar battery in which one of the electrolytes 
remains solid whilst the other is fused, the E.M.F. varies notably 
with the temperature, a result also in agreement with Lippmann's 
theorem, the specific heat of the element varying with the changes of 
state which the current produces in the system. 

Helmholtz’s theoiy and its consequences hold good in case of 
batteries in which the electrolytes are made conducting, not by solu¬ 
tion, but by igneous fusion. 0. H. B. 

Polarisation of Platintuu Electrodes in Dilate Sulphuric 
Acid. By F. Richarz {Ann, Fhys, Cheni, [2], 39, 67— 88).— ^The 
polansatiou of platiaum electrodes in dilute salphnric acid amounts 
to 2*5 dan. when the curi*ent-deii&ity is small, but with great current- 
density, values rising to 4*3 dan. have been found (Fremme, Abstr., 
18b8, 390). Such high results were doubted by the author, who 
subjected the methods by which they were obtained to a critical 
examination. He found that one or other of the assumptions on 
which Ohm’s method is based (namely, that both the resistance of the 
electrolytic cell and the polarisation remain constant, although the 
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intensity of tbe current varies) mnstbe incorrect. The same criticism 
applies to Buff’s metliod, which, assumes that the change of resistance 
in the cell with varying intensity is negligible with respect to the 
total resistance. On the assumption that the polarisation remains 
constant at 2*5 dan., the resistance for a current of 0*01 amp. is some 
eight times as larsre as the resistance for an intensity of 0*76 amp. 
This diminution of the resistance with increase of current may be 
partially accounted for by the heating of the electrolyte round the 
small electrode (a thin platinum wire) owing to the great current 
density. The heating may proceed so far as to surround a part of 
the electrode with a sheath of steam. Another cause of the change 
of resistance is the increasing difficulty of formation of gas bubbles 
on the electrode when the current is weak. Finally, there is the 
diminution of “ transfer ” resistance as the cuirent increases (com¬ 
pare Sankey, this voL, p- 317). J. W, 

Surface-tension of Polarised Mercury in Different Electro¬ 
lytes. By F. Paschen (Ann, Fhy<t, Gheni. [2], 39, 43—66).—Lipp- 
manii’s capillary electrometer, whilst yielding excellent results for 
electromotive forces of less than 0‘9 volt, is found by the author to be 
untrustworthy for values above this limit, on account of the polarisa¬ 
tion caused by the liberation of hydrogen at the meniscus. In its 
stead he employs an open of which is about 24 mm. 

in diameter, the other about 3 mm. and shorter The tube should be 
so far filled with mercury that the meniscus nearly reaches the top of 
the narrow limb. The whole is immersed upright in a beaker con¬ 
taining dilute sulphuric acid and a layer of mercury, so that the 
meniscus in the shorter limb alone is below the surface of the liquid. 
Connection is made with the meniscus through the wide limb. This 
instrument, although not so delicate as Lippxnann’s, can be nsed for 
lai*ge electromotive forces. By its means the author investigated tho 
chansre of surface-tension of mercury occasioned by polarisation in 
solutions of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, and 
various salts. He finds that all changes of surface-tension take place 
between the limits of -f 0*1 and —2 dan., and gives curves which 
show that up to the maximum it is the anion that exerts the decisive 
influence, whilst beyond tbe maximum it is the cathion. The posi¬ 
tion of the two characteristic points of the curves, the maximum and 
the point where electrolysis becomes evident, would appear to depend 
greatly on the coneentnition. The polarisation in Lippmsinn’s 
electrometer, as well as in the instrument above described, seems to 
be entirely at the menibcns, and not at tho large (anodic) mercury 
surface. When the polarisation attains a constant value, the surface- 
tension also becomes constant. 

Temperature influences the results slightly, but not to such an 
extent as to interfere with the accurate working of the instruments 
under ordinary labo3*atory conditions. J. W. 

Electrolysis of Fused Alumiuiuiia Oxide and Fluoride. By 
A. AIixet (Cftmpf, rend,, 110, 342—343).—Electrolysis of alutSiTiinni 
oxide and fluoride by igneous fusion yields a quantity of metal 
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dependent on the time and the quantity of electricitj acting. The 
yield varied in the experiments qnoted from 50 to 70 per cent, of the 
theoretical qnautity, and in one instance, with iron electrodes, was as 
high as 82 per cent. C. H. B. 

Pormation of Salts in Alcoholic Solution. By C. M. van 
Bevekter and L. T. Elicher {Zeit physihuL Ohem.^ 5, 177—180).— 
Since, according to the dissociation theoiy, the heat of neutralisation 
of an acid by a base in aqueous solution is not due to the combination 
of the negative and positive radicles, but is only that caused by the 
union of the hydrogen of the acid with the hydroxyl of the base, the 
authors propose to measure the heats of neutralisation of acids by 
bases in cases where dissociation cannot possibly take place. In this 
paper the results of the determination of the heat of neutralisation of 
acetic acid by potassium ethoxide in alcoholic solution are given, the 
number obtained being 7280 cals. The authors show that this 
number is in agi^eement with that which may be calculated from 
Bertbelot’s determination of the heat of neutralisation of acetic acid 
by potassium hydroxide in aqueous solution. H. 0. 

Thermocliemical Properties of Silk. By L. Yignon (Ompf. 
rend.^ 110, 286—289).—Raw silk and silk freed fi^om gum by treat¬ 
ment with soap were immersed in quantities of 9 to 12 grams in 
500 c*c. of normal solutions of various compounds at 12°. The silk 
contained the aveiago proportion of water, 10 per cent. The numbeis 
represent the heat developed per 100 grams of silk:— 



HjO. 

KOH. 

NaOH. 

arn,. 

a^so.. 

SOL 

HNO,. 

KOI. 

Raw.... 

O’lO 

1-35 

1*55 

0-65 

0-95 

0-9S 

0-f)0 

0-20 

Washed. 

0-16 

1-30 

1*30 

0-50 

0-90 

0-J)0 

0-85 

o-io 


The heat developed is the sum of the chemical and physical changes 
which take place. The total heat developed by the raw silk in all 
the experiments is 13*15 Oals., and by the washed silk 11*95 Cals. 
It follows that the chemical energy of the silk-glue (gr^s) is greater 
than that of the fibi'oin, the ratio being 1*451 : 1. More heat is 
developed by the action of acids and bases than by the action of 
neut3ml salts, and hence it would seem that silk-glue and fibroin have 
decided basic and acidic functions. G. H. B. 

Oompoimds which have a Tension of Dissociation equal 
to the Vapour-pressure of their Saturated Solution. By H. 
LBSCOBURfOowpi. r£fwd., 110, 275—276).—The behaviour of sodani- 
znonium and potassammonium as described by Joannis (this vol., pp. 
209 and 560) is closely analogous to the behaviour of hydi*ated salts 
as observed by the author. All saline hydrates during a longer or 
shorter period of their definite existence afford examples of compounds 
the dissociation tension of which is equal to the vapour-pressure of 
their saturated solutions. The facts observed by Joannis are there¬ 
fore not anomalous, and Roozeboom’s hypothesis (this vol., p. 450) 
has no sufficient foundation. C. H. B. 
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Composition of the Vapour of Mixed Liquids. By A. 
"WiXKELMAXN (Ann. PJiys. Ohem. [2], 39, 1—5).—This research was 
Tindertaken to test the validity of the theoi*etical formulas deduced by 
Planck fAbstr., 1888, 1146) to express the diJference between the 
concentration of a solution of one liquid in another, and the concen- 
imtion of the vapour given off by the solution. Concentration with 
re^pect to a certain substance is here taken to mean the mtio which 
the number of its molecules bears to the total number of molecules in 
the mixture, whether liquid or gaseous. The substances chosen by 
the author were water and propyl alcohol, and the method of experi¬ 
ment was either (1) to pass a slow cuiTent of dry air through the 
solution, kept at constant temperature, and collect the vapours in a 
vessel immersed in a mixture of solid carbonic anhydride and ether; 
or (2) to exhaust the Bask containing the solution to such an extent 
that gentle ebullition took place, the vapours being condensed as 
before. Since the composition of the solution changes as the vapon- 
sation proceeds, only relatively small quantities of the distillate could 
be collected, so that the composition of the latter had co be deter¬ 
mined by a pi*ocess of physical analysis, namely, by ascertaining the 
index of refraction. The results obtained with mixtures containing 
respectively 6*2 per cent, and 88*8 per cent, of propyl alcohol are con¬ 
sidered by the author to be in satisfactory accordance with the 
formulae, which, strictly speaking, hold good only for very dilute 
solutions. J. W. 

VapoHT^pressures of Solutions in Acetic Acid. By P. M. 
EA'iror and A. Becoura (Qompt. read., 110, 402—4o5). — The vapoui*- 
tensions of acetic acid at various temperatures are as follows:— 

f . llo". 116°. 117°. 118°. 119°. 120°. 

Y.T. 700*6 722*5 745*2 768*4 792*8 818*5 

t . 121°. 122°. 123°. 124°. 

T. T. 844*2 871*0 808*2 925*6 

The vapour-tensions of solutions of various snlwtances in arctic 
acii were determined by the dynamical method, that is, by observing 
the boiling point nnder known pressures. This method can only be 
applied in somewhat concentrated solutions, but by means of other 
observations on solutions of various strengths, it is possible to calcu¬ 
late the reduction of vapour-tension in a very dilute solution (Abstr., 
1&8S, 1145). 

It has been shown that if / is the vapour-pressure of the solvent at 
a given temperatui*e, f its vapour-pressure at the same tomperatun* 
when it holds a solid substance in solution, P the weight of the solid 
suDbtance in loQ gi-ams of the solvent, M the molecmlav weight of the 
solid, and M’ the molecular weight of the solvent, then, in very dilute 
sidutions— 

2 . - lOOf/ -/) M 
/P M' ’ 

k bping a constant for each solvent. The value of A* varies between 
0*96 and 1 09, the mean being l*u5, and it is, therefore, practically 
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maity for every solvent. Taking M' = 60, or, in otter words, 
assuming that the physical molecule of boiling liquid acetic acid is 
identical with the chemical molecule, the following values of k were 
obtained with various solids:—^NitronaphtLalene 1’63, monobrom- 
camphor 1*63, benzophenone 1*68, picric acid 1*60, salicylic acid 1*60, 
beuzoic acid 1*59, diphenylamine acetate 1*57, potassium acetate 1*57, 
the mean being 1*61. 

Acetic acid, therefore, presents an apparent anomaly. All analogy 
indicates, however, that at a given temperature the constitution of 
the physical molecule of a substance is the same in both the liquid 
state and the state of saturated vapour. If this be so, the molecular 
weight of boiling acetic acid will be 97, since the vapour-density of 
itb saturated vapour at 118° is 3*35. If this value 97 is substituted 
for 60 in the calculation of the value of k^ the mean result is practi¬ 
cally 1“0, as in the case of all other solvents. The exception is, there¬ 
fore, only apparent, and is coiTolated to the anomalous vapour- 
density of the acetic acid. C. H. B. 

Influence of Capillarity and Diffusion on the Solvent Action 
of Liquids. By IST. v. Klobtjkoff (Ztdt. physikaL OJiem., 5, 
181—190).—The author describes a number of experiments on the 
solvent action of liquids similar to those made by Spring (this vol., 
p. 328). B[e comes to conclusions with respect to the explanation of 
the ])henomena observed which are in agreement with those of 
Bechhold (loo. oit). H. 0. 

Nature of Osmotic Pressure. By J. H. van’t Hoff {ZeiL 
physikaL Ohem,, 5, 174—176).—A reply to the paper on the same 
subject by L. Meyer (this vol. p. 441). The author defends his view 
that the osmotic pressure is caused by the dissolved substance and 
not by the solvent, and supports it by the following argument. If 
we imagine nitrogen contained in a vessel of a material which it 
cannot permeate, but which is permeable by other gases, and this 
vessel be immersed in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the pressure of the 
hydrogen within and without the vessel will be the same, and any 
excess of pressure within the vessel will be due to the nitrogen which 
cannot permeate its walls. This will be time whatever the initial 
pressui’e and density of the hydrogen gas may be, and any change in 
this will in no way affect the excess of pressure within the vessel in 
magnitude, this latter being due solely to the nitmgen. Hence, if 
we imagine the pressure on the hydrogen inci*eased until the gas is 
liquefied, the excess of pressure within the vessel will still remain the 
same, and will be that due to the nitrogen. But in this last case we 
musti'egard the hydrogen as the solvent and the nitrogen as the 
disolved substance, and the excess of pressure, which is what the 
author has called the osmotic pressure, is evidently due solely to the 
nitrogen, that is, to the dissolved substance. H. 0. 

Stereochemical and Mechanical Views with reference to 
Single and Multiple TTnion of Atoms^ and the Ohanges of One 
into the Other. By A. Haumakn (Her., 23, 477—484).—^The carbon- 
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atom is regarded as occupying the centre of a regular tetrahedron, its 
attractions being exercised in the directions of the four solid angles. 
The liTift joining the centres of two such carbon-atoms with one another 
is assumed in each case to represent in magnitude and direction the 
resultant of the attractions by wbich the two atoms are held together. 
If in the case of a single bond the length of this line be taken as 
nnitv, then it follows geometrically that for a donble bond the length 
will be O'orr4, and for a treble bond 0*333S; that is, the magnitude 
of the attraction in the first case being unity, in the second it will be 
2 X 0-5774, and in the third 3 x 0*3333. Similar reasoning to the 
abo^e may he employed in ascertaining the attractions of atoms 
other than carbon for one another. 

Molecular Theory of a Substance formed ftoxxi two different 
Components. By J. D. tan deb Wa4 LS (^ZHt jphysikal. Ghein», 5, 
■[33—173).— A. mathematical paper not suitable for abstraction. 

H. 0. 

Apparatus for Fractional Distillation under Eeduced Pres¬ 
sure. By B. Valenta (Zeit anal. Ghem.^ 28, 673—676),—This 
apparatus was designed for the fractional distillation of substances 
which solidify at ordinary temperatures. The only novel portion is 
the receiver. This is a cylindrical vessel having at the top a tnbnlnre 
to receive the end of the condenser tube, and a stopcock for connection 
with the pump. At the lower end the cylinder is narrowed to a tube 
which can be fitted into the necks of the flasks which ai*e to i*eceive 
the various fractions. This tube has a three-way tap, by which either 
the cylinder or the flask, or both, can be put in communication with 
the external air, so that the vacuum in the cylinder can be maintained 
while the flask is being changed. The cylinder is surrounded by 
a water-jacket, by which it can be kept at any convenient temperatore. 

Apparatus for Preparing Gases. By A. Buegemetrter {Zeit. 
anal. Chem.^ 28, 676).—lamp-chimney is fitted with tubes as 
shown in the figure. The short straight one ending inside level with 
the lower cork is about 10 mm. in diameter, and projects 10—^20 mm. 
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The bent tube is narrower, and projects inside 20—30 mm. above the 
coik. When the stopcock is opened, the acid enters by the narrow 
tube, and the heavier liquid proilnccd by the reaction flows away by 
the short tube, and remains at the bottom of the outer vessel. 

M. J. S, 

Bemoval of EsihaTisted Solutions from Gas Apparatus, By 
A. 0. Heeizoo (^Zeit, anal. 28, 678).—^Instead of a separate 

syphon tube, tho author uses a thistle-beaded funnel which has a side 
tube branched in at a spot where tho funnel tube is expanded into 
a bulb. The funnel can be shut oJT by a stopcock, and the gas 
}>ressure in the flask (when ihe gas outlet is closed) drives up iiie 
nearly exhausted liquid to the side tube, where it flows away. 

M. J. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Action of Fluorine on Different Forms of Carbon. By H. 
Moihsan (fjompi. rewi.^ 110, 276—279).—Chlorine does not combine 
directly with carbon even at very high temperatures, but fluorine and 
carbon combine with great energy even at the ordinary tempei'ature. 
Lamp-black, puinfied and dried, immediately becomes incandescent; 
wood chai*coal takes Are sj)ontaueously, with projection of brilliant 
sparks. Denser forms of carbon must be heated to 56® or 100*' before 
they will become incandescent. Ferruginous graphite from oast iron 
unites with fluorine below a dull red heat; Ceylon gi*aphite, puidfied 
by fusion with ])otash, requii*es to be heated to a somewhat higher 
temperature; gas carbon burns in fluorine only at a red heat; the 
diamond is not affected when heated to redness in a cuiTcnt of 
fluorine. The products are gaseous, and are usually mixtures of 
different carbon fluorides. 

The action of fluorine on an excess of one of the lighter forms of 
carbon, caro being taken Ibat tbe temjwzuiture does not rise very high, 
yields ctxrbon tetiufluoride, CFj, a colourless gas which liquefies under 
a pressure of 5 atmos. at 10®. Its sp. gr. agi*ecs closely with the 
calculated number. Carbon totmflnoride in contact with alcoholic 
potash yields potassium fluoiide and carbonate. It is not decomposed 
by an electric spark, and is soluble in carbon tetrachloride, alcohol, 
benzene, and to a slight extent in caibon bisulphide. The gas can 
also be obtained by passing carbon tetrachloride vapour over silver 
fluoride heated at 300® in a glass or metal tube (compare Abstr., 
1888, 1262). 

The action of fluorine on carbon at a red heat yields a gaseons 
carbon fluoride which is not decomposed by electric sparks, is not 
absorbed by aqueous or alcoholic potash, is almost insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol. A small quantity of a solid product is 
obtained at the same time. 
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Bofcli gaseous carbon fluorides yield a complex spectrum of lines and 
bands, amongst which the lines of fluorine are very distinct. 

Gl-untz commenced tbe investigation of carbon fluorides, which he 
obtained by the action of carbon tetrachloride on metallic fluorides, 
but, at Berthelot’s suggestion, relinquished the research in favour of 
Moissan. CJ. B. 

General Method for the Preparation of Carbon Plnondes. 

By 0. ChabriiS (Gompt. 110, 279—282; compare Moissan, 

preceding abstract).—Silver fluoride and carbon tetrachloride ai*e 
heated together at 220® for two hours in sealed tubes of Bohemian 
glass. The glass is only slightly attacked. The product is carbon 
tetrafluoride, a gas which is only slightly soluble in water, but 
dissolves in benzene, and is absorbed by potassium hydroxide with 
formation of potassium carbonate and fluoride. Dicaibon tetra¬ 
chloride yields dicarbon tetrafluoride, CiPi; sp. gr. = 3*43 (calc. = 
3*46). 0. H. B. 

Vapour-densities of Selenium Chlorides. By 0. CnABRiiS 
{Bull. Boc. Ghim. [3], 2, 803).—When selenium tetrachloride is 
heated with chlorine in sealed tubes at 190—200® for 10—16 
hours, it sublimes, and is deposited in well-dehned crystals at the 
cooler end of the tube. The vapour-density, as determined by Meyer’s 
method in an atmosphere of nitrogen at 360®, was found in two 
experiments to be 3*85 and 3*78 respectively, which corresponds with 
a dissociation occurring at that temperature, according to the equa¬ 
tion— 

2 SeCl4 = Se^Cla + SCb- 

The vapour-density of selenium diohloride was found to be normal, 
the obtained values 7*69 and 8*123 agreeing closely with the calcu¬ 
lated value 7*95. T. G. N. 

Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. By Eichkoff (J. Pharm. [5], 
21, 245—246; from Arch. Pharm. [3], 27, 713).—^According to 
Baschig, the salt is obtained as follows:—A saturated solution of 
sodium nitrite (1 mol.) is added to a solution of hydrogen sodium 
sulphite (2 mols.)iu a cooled vessel, aud then a cold saturated solution 
of potassium chloride is added. In 24 hours hydroxylamine potassium 
disulphonate separates. This salt is boiled in water during sovcml 
hours, and, on cooling, potassium sulphate is first deposited, and subsc- 
quenliy hydroxylamine sulphate. A solution of this salt, treated with 
the necessary amount of barium chloride, yields the hydrochloride, 
which can be obtained in colourless crystals, very hygroscopic, easily 
soluble in water and in alcohol. It melts at 151°, and decomposes at 
a higher temperature, yielding nitrogen, hydrogen chloride, ammo¬ 
nium chloride, and water. J. T, 

Componiids of Hydroxylamine with Metallic OWoridea 
By L. Obismer {BM. 8oc. Ohim. [3], 3, 114—121).—Dihydroxyl- 
amine zinc chloride, ZnCb, 2 NH 2 -OH, is formed when zinc reacts with 
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hydroxylaiaine hydrocliloride at 100 ®, or when an aqueous solution 
oi; the latter is timted with, zinc sulphate and barmm carbonate, 
or with zinc oxide or carbonate, as also when zinc chloidde is added to 
an alcoholic solution of hydroxylajnine hydrocliloride. It is best 
pi*epared by dissolving hydroxylamine hydrochloride (10 parts) in 
strong alcohol (300 c.c.) contained in a reflux apparatus, and adding 
zinc oxide (6 parts) to the boiling solution; after a few minutes’ ebul¬ 
lition, the clear liquor is decanted, and deposits, on cooling, dihydroxyl- 
amine zinc chloride as a white, crystalline powder. This substance 
is soluble in solutions of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and is but 
slightly soluble in water and alcohol; it i^s alkaline to litmus, and its 
solutions decompose on evaporation, hydroxylamine being liberated. 
At 120®, it decomposes into zinc chloi*ide, nitrous acid, ammonia, and 
hydroxylamine. 

Dihydi'oxylamine cadmium chloride, CdCl», 2 NH 2 *OH, may be pre¬ 
pared by any of the above methods, and forms brilliant crystals which 
ai*e much more stable than those of the zinc compound. 

Dihydroxylyamine barium chloride, BaCU, 2 NH 2 “OH, is formed 
when barium carbonate reacts with a concentrated aqueous solution 
of hydi'oxylamine hydrochloride. It separates from its aqueous 
solution in large, tabular crystals. 

Ilegarding dihydroxylamine zinc chloride as a combination of a 
dehydrating agent with anhydi*ons hydroxylamine, the author suggests 
its use for the preparation of aldoximes and of hydi'oxamic acids, and 
has already prepared acetoxime, camphoroxime, and acetohydroxamic 
acid by a simple reaction of the substance with acetone, camphor, and 
acetic acid respectively, T. G. 

Combination of Ammonia and Hydrogen Phosphide with 
Silicon Chloride and Silicon Bromide. By A. Besson {Oompt 
retul.^ 110, 240—242).—Ammonia is rapidly absorbed by silicon chlo¬ 
ride with formation of the compound SiOhjOIIHj described by Persoz in 
1830. Silicon bromide acts loss energetically, and must be left in an 
atmosphere of ammonia for 48 hours. The pioduct SiBr 4 , 7 NH 3 is an 
awiorphons, white solid, similar in appoaiunce to the chlorine com¬ 
pound. It is decomposed by water with formation of an alkaline 
solution snaoiling strongly of ammonia. 

Hydrogen phosphide is not absorbed by silicon chloride at the 
ordmaiy tempeiuturo, but at —23®, tbe chloride absorbs about 20 vols. 
of the gas, which are given ofl unchanged if the temperature is raised 
to 20®, At —60®, 40 vols. of h}drogen phosphide are ahsoibed, with 
formation of a compound 8 iCl 4 , 2 PHi, which remains liquid even at 
— 60 ®. Under a pressure of 20 atmos. at 16®, hydrogen phosphide and 
silicon chloride yield small, highly refractive or} stals, which disappear 
when the pressure falls to 15 atmos. At 0®, the crys^ls appear under 
15 atmos., and disappeaa* when the pressure hills to 10 atmos.; at 
—23®, they appear under 5 atmos., and remain after the pressure is 
removed; at —35®, the crystals form under the ordinary pressure. 
Tbe composition of tbis compound could not be determined; it is 
formed from the vapour of the chloride, aud is never formed in the 
liquid. 
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Silicon bromide is without action on liydrogen phosphide tinder 
the ordinary pressure, even at a temperature at which it soh'diiios* 
After repeated compression and maintenance of the pressure for 
several hours, a colourless liquid forms, which becomes white and 
opaque and changes into an amorphous, white solid. 0. H. B. 

CompotHLds of the ATh-a.li Metals and Ammonia. By 
J 0 A.VXIS (Compt. rend., 110, 238—240).—The author has previously 
found (this vol., p. 209) that the vapour-pressure of a solution of 
sodium in liquid ammonia varies until the composition !N^a + 5'3NHi 
is reached, then remains constant until solid sodammonium separates, 
the complete removal of ammonia being followed by the dissociation 
of the sodammonium. 

The method adopted enabled a difference of pressure of 0‘2 mm. to 
be recognised. At 0® the tension remained constant; at —10° it re¬ 
mained constant, whilst the composition varied from NaNHa -h 
0'4GNH3 to O'lONaNHa -|- 0*81Na; at 22*4® the tension was con¬ 
stant, aHhough the composition varied from NalTHa + 2*42K‘H3 to 
O'GZNaNHs + O-SSNHs. At the different temperatures the vola¬ 
tilisation of the ammonia left a crystalline residue of sodammonium, 
and not of sodium alone. Similar results were obtained with potass- 
ammonium between 0° and +8*44°. 

Broozehoom’s hypothesis (this voL, p, 450) requires unequal pressure 
below 0°, and the decomposition of the saturated solution into sodium 
and ammonia above 0°, without the appearance of any solid sodammo- 
nium. 0. H. B. 

Blue Flame produced by Common Salt in a Coal Fire. 
By G. Salet (Compt. rend., 110, 282—^283).—The well-known blue 
flame which is produced w'hen common salt is thrown into a coal oi‘ 
coke fire, and which A. P. Smith attributed to hydi‘ogeu chloride 
(Abstr., 1879, 497) is due to cupric chloride, and its spectrum (he. dt) 
corresponds with the second spectrum of the chloride as described by 
de Boisbaudran. Copper was readily detected in the ash of tho coke 
used by a delicate method which is generally applicable. Theeoppoi* 
in the solution is deposited on the point of a needle, and if tho laiter 
is held in a bunsen flame, no coloration is produced, but when liyilro- 
chloric acid is volatilised iu the flame, the green colour of the coppc»r 
chloride becomes visible. Tlie reaction is very delicate, Q'he vola¬ 
tilisation of hydrochloric acid in a flame for this and similar purposes 
is readily effected by iutrodneing iuto the flame a bundle of very fine 
platinum wire which has been dipped in the acid. It is easy to 
arrange this bundle so that the acid is supplied to the flame con¬ 
tinuously. 0. H. B. 

Ammonium Borofluoride. By F. Stolba (OJim. Gentr., 1890, i, 
211—212, from Chem. tech. Oeniralanzeig., 7,459—460).—^Ammonium 
borofluoride is prepared by satm^ting commercial hydrogen fluoride 
with boric acid, and then adding ammonia to alkaline reaction. Tho 
silicic acid contained in the commercial hydrofluoric acid is precipi¬ 
tated and is filtered off, and the filtrate allowed to cool, when ammonium 
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borofluorido cry«}tallisos out. It mny be purified by recrystallisation 
ii\)m water. When heated in a platinum dish, it completely vola¬ 
tilises ; the freshly prepared solution has a slightly acid reaction to 
litmus. The aqueoas-alcobolic solution bui*ns without any green 
flame. It has only slightly antiseptic properties, and is not nearly so 
poisonous as the silicofluoride. Its density = 1*861 at 17'6®. It is 
soluble in 4 parts of water at 16°, and in 1*02—1*05 parts of boiling 
water. J. W. L. 

Silver. By J. S. Stas Gentr., 1890, i, 87 ; from Bull. 

Acad. Toij. Belg. [B], 18, 23).—At the request of Dumas, the author 
has repeated all his experiments on silver. He finds that the metal 
is slightly volatile at a low rod heat in a vacuum, but not at this 
tempeiatnre under the ordinary atmosphen'e pressure, nor in a vacuum 
al, 440 —450®. Finally, he finds that the silver which he used in his 
atomic weight determinations contained gases, but that their quantity 
was altogether insignificant (j-g-jFS- weight), and ihe error caused 
thereby could not aft*ect the results to any greater extent than those 
errors which are unavoidable in such experiments. J. W. L. 

Barium, Stroutimn, and Calcium Plumbates. By G. Kassnee 
(Arch. Pham. [3], 28, 109—115),—^Equal weights of barium 
hydroxide and lead oxide, when heated together while exposed to 
air, give a new black compound, barium plumbate, Ba 3 Pb 04 ; a 
mixture of lead oxide (1 moL) and barium carbonate (2 raols.), 
heated to bidght redness, gives the same compound, but the tempera- 
rature i*equired is much higher than with the hydinxide, where it can 
be produced in the bunsen flame. Similaidy, strontium carbonate 
gives a salt of a chocolate-brown colour, whilst calcium plumbate 
is formed from the carbonate at a comparatively low tempe¬ 
rature, that of a bunsen flame sufficing. The calcium mixture 
remains pulvemleni to the end, and the plumbate forms a heavy, 
} ellowish-red powder, scni*cely distinguishable in appearance fiom 
powdered lead oxide. The three new compounds are entirely in¬ 
soluble in water; but on long standing the water* becomes alkaline, 
and a skin of alkaliuo carbonate forms on the surface. They are all 
decomposed by acids: in the case of hydrochloric acid, with 
evolution of chlorine; other acids cause the praoipitation of lead 
poi*oxide, which may bo looked on as the anhydride of orfcho- 
plumbic acid, HiPb 04 . To obtain a cleai* solution of the three 
compounds in acid, a reducing agent is necessary, such as oxalic 
acid, sugar, &o. Hitric acid and hot acetic acid are most suitable 
for this purpose. Carbonic anhydride in the presence of moisture 
decomposes the plumbates. The alkaline hydrogen carbonates decom¬ 
pose them with considerable increase of temperature and formation of 
alkaline hydroxide, which is free from lead when excess of lead oxide 
has been avoided in preparing the plumbate. Finally, water alone 
under high pressure and inci'eased temperature produces considerable 
decomposition. If ammonium salts are added to the water, ammonia is 
set free, a salt of the earth is produced and lead peroxide; if the salt 
be soluble, lead peroxide can i^us be obtained in a pui*e form. 

J. T. 
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Sodium Beryllium Silicates. By P. Hatttefeuille and A. 
Peerey (CompL rend.^ 110, 344—^346; compare Abstr., 1889, 104).— 
A mixtnre of beryllia, siJica, and sodium oxide, in ibe same proportions 
as in berj-llium nepbeline, when beated with excess of normal sodium 
vanadate at about 800®, yields crystals which, when purified by treat¬ 
ment with hot water and levig^ation, bave tbe composition 

3Si02,Be203,N’a20. 

The crystals are hexagonal prisms terminated by well-developed 
hexagonal prisms, are birefractive, uniaxial, and negative, and have a 
conchoidal fracture. They bave a blue or gi‘een coloration, due to 
minute quantities of vanadium, melt easily before tbe blowpipe, and 
are slowly attacked by concentrated acid in tbe cold. 

If tbe three oxides aie mixed in proportions corresponding with 
tbe preceding product and treated in the same way, they yield a new 
compound which has tbe composition of an albite, 6 Si 02 ,Be 203 ,lSra 20 , 
crystallises in monoclinic prisms with modified angles, and is not 
attacked by acids. 

Sibca in the proportion of 4 * 5 Si 02 to BejOi, yields rhombic 
prisms of the composition 20*67 to 2 ^* 41 Si 02 , 3 Be 303 , 2 Na 20 . 

A mixture in the proportion 2 SiO» -h Be 303 + l' 5 Na 20 yields a 
mixture of tbe two compounds SSiOajBeiOjjNa^O and 

loSi02,2BeaOs,3Na20. 

They crystallise together, and can be separated by treating tbe 
crystals with hydrochloric acid and then levigating with a solution of 
cadmium tung&toborate. 

A mixture of 7 Si 02 , Be 203 , l* 5 !N'a 20 yields rhombic prisms of the 
compound 18 Si 02 , 2 Be 203 , 3 Na 20 , which has the same form as the 
compound containing 15Si02. 

With sodium tungstate instead of vanadate, the compounds 
14Si03,2Be303.3Na20 and 18 Si 02 , 2 Be 803 ,31^020 are obtained. 

C. H. B. 

Action of Potassium and Sodium Arsenates on Oxides of the 
Magnesium Series at High Temperatures. By 0. LkfjIivrb! 
(Coinpt. rend., 110, 405—408J.—^Magnesium carbonate or oxide dis¬ 
solved at a low temperature in excess of fused potassium metai*scuate 
yields a pyroarsenate, 4 Mg 0 , 2 K 20 , 3 As 205 . crystallising in transparent 
prisms with angles of extinction at 45® from the axis. If the 
metarsenate is saturated with the oxide at a higher temperature, the 
orthoarsenate, 2 Mg 0 ,E! 20 ,As 3055 is obtained; it is analogous to the 
phosphate formed under similai* conditions. In presence of potassium 
chloride, the same product is obtained if tbe proportion of chloride 
does not exceed 85 per cent., but with a higher piuportion, chloiine 
compounds are formed. Potassium pyroarsenate and orthoarsenate 
in presence of potassium chloride yield the same compound; it 
crystallises in foliated lamellse with longitudinal extinction. 

At low temperatures, without excess of oxide, sodium metarsenate 
yields the pyroarsenate, 4Mg0,2]Sra20,3Asa0s, in the form of large, 
tiansparent lamellas, which act only slightly on polarised light. At 
higher temperatures, and with a greater proportion of oxide, the 
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product is the orlhoarsenate, 2Mg0,lTa20,As.05. Sodinm pyro- 
ai*senate and orthoarsonate yield the same pjodnct, and it is also 
formed in presence of sodium chloride; it crystallises in large, trans¬ 
parent prisms which show longitudinal extinction and dissolve slowly 
in dilate acids. 

Zinc oxide in excess of potassium metarsenate yields the compound 
2Zn0,As20o in small lamellae which, act on polarised light and are 
slowly altered by water. With excess of zinc oxide, the product is 
2Zn0,K20,As306, which is also formed in presence of potassium 
chloride in any proportion. Potassium orthoarsenate and pyro- 
arsenate yield the same pi‘oduct; it crystallises in small, slightly 
opaque prisms, with longitudinal extinction. Sodium metarsenate at 
low temperatures yields the compound ZnOjNaiOjAsjOs, which acts 
energetically on polarised light. With excess of zinc oxide at a 
higher temperature, the product is 2Zn0,Na20,As205, which is also 
formed in presence of sodinm chloride; it crystallises in elongated, 
transparent prisms with longitudinal extinction. 

Manganese carbonate, or one ot the oxides, dissolved in excess of 
potassium metai*senate, yields the compound 2Mn0,As205, isomoiphous 
with the corresponding product from zinc. With excess of manga¬ 
nese, the product is 2hJn0,K20, AS2O5, which is also formed in presence 
of potassium chloride in proportion not exceeding 88 per cent. With 
a higher proportion of the chloride, chloiine compounds are obtained. 
Potassium pyro- and ortho-arsenate yield the same compound; it 
crystallises in rose-coloured pi isms, and is isomorphous with the 
corresponding magnesium compoand. Sodium metarsenate yields 
the compound 2 Mu 0 , 4 Na 20 , 3 Al ^06 in small, colourless ciystals with 
oblique extinction. In presence of sodium chloride, the same product 
is obtained, together with the compound Mn0,2Na20,AP205, which is 
the sole product when the orthoarbenate or pyi'oarsenate is employed, 
and crystallises in small, transpai*eiit, rose-coloured crystals without 
action on polarised light. 

Cadmium oxide, or carbonate, and potassium metarsenate yield the 
product 2Cd0,As205, or if the oxide is in excess, 2Cd0,K20,As30fi, 
jsomoi*phons with the corresponding zinc compound. No chloriiie- 
pi*oducts are formed even in presence of large quantities of potassium 
chloride. Sodium arsenates yield the products 2 Cd 0 , 4 Na 20 ,As 2 O 5 
and 0dO,2Na2O,AB2O5, isomorphous with the con-osponding manganebe 
compounds. 

Nickel oxide dissolved in potassium metarsenate to the extent of 
8 per cent, yields the compound 12Ni0,8K30,5As205 in prisms, which 
are probably rhombic. With a higher proportion of nickel, the 
product 2Ni0,K20,As205 is obtained at the same time, and in presence 
of potassium chloride it is the only product; it crystallises in large, 
pale-yellow, micaceous lamell® which depolarise light feebly. Sodium 
metarsenate yields green, transparent, monoclinic prisms of tbe pyro- 
arsenate, 4 Ni 0 , 2 Naa 0 ,SAs. 06 . In presence of sodium chloride, the 
compound 2Ni0,Na20,As206 is also obtained; the latter is the sole 
product when sodium pyroai^senate or orthoarsenate is used; it 
crystallises in green lamellae derived firom a hexagonal prism. 

Oobalt oxide in small quantity in potassium metai'seuate is con- 
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verted into violet mamillary crystals of the compound SCoOjAsaOs, 
which act on polarised light. With more cobalt oxide, the pioduct 
2 CoO,K 30 ,As 206 is obtained in slightly opaqne, bine prisms with 
longitndinal extinction. This compound is the sole product in presence 
of pota'ssium chloride. Sodium metarsenate yields the compound 
4 CoO, 2 Na 20 , 3 As 205 in violet, strongly niacled lamellae, isomorphons 
with the corresponding compound of nickel. In presence of sodium 
chloride, the compound CoOjSXaaOjASiOs is also formed, and it is tlie 
only product when sodium orthoai*senate or pyroarsenate is used; it 
forms blue, transparent crystals, isomorphons with those of the 
corresponding manganese and cadmium compounds. 

With the potassium arsenates, all the oxides yield as the ultimate 
product a compound with the formula • 2 M 0 ,K 20 ,As 205 . With the 
sodium arsenates, magnesium, zinc, and nickel yield a simdar pro¬ 
duct, but cobalt, cadmium, and manganese yield a compound 
M0,2]Sfa20,AsA. C. H. B. 

Thiosnlphates. By A. Fock and K. Kluss (Ber, 23, 534—641; 
compare this voL, p. 330).—^The solid manganese thiosulphate de¬ 
scribed by Vortmaun and Padberg (this vol., p. 12) could not be 
obtained by the authors; the reddish oil wliich is precipitated on 
adding alcoholic ether to its solutions decomposes ,mto sulphur and 
manganese sulphite. 

Gadmium thiosnljphafef CdSjOs -f 2 H 3 O, is obtained in crystals 
when a solution of sti*outium thiosulphate is treated with cadmium 
sulphate, the filtrate mixed with alcoholic ether aud kept for some 
time. It does not lose its wafer over sulphuric acid, but it gradually 
decomposes into cadmium sulphide aud sulphate on keeping, with 
liberation of sulphurous anhydride. 

The salt ISTHiS^SOj-OK ciystallises in small, colotii*less, monosym- 
metric plates, a : B : c = 1*3547 : 1: 0'8o21; when boiled with water 
and ethyl bromide, it yields potassium ethyl thiosulphate, SEt-SO/OK, 
The salt SK-SOi^OlSTHA could not be obtained. 

Potassium magnesium thiosulphate, K 2 S 303 ,MgS 203 + 6H20, forms 
large, ti‘ansparent,monosymmetric crystals, a: B: c = 2*0001:1: 0*4744; 
it is not deliquescent, and does not lose weight when kept over sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

The ammonium magnesium salt, (ISTH*) 38203 ,Mg 2 S 20 j 4 * 6H»0, 
crystallises in monosymmetric prisms, a : B : c = 0*6422 : 1 : 0*9238, 
is stable in the air and does not lose water over sulphuric acid. 

F. S. K 

Saturated Solutions of Compounds of Cupric and Potas¬ 
sium Chlorides. By W. Meyeehopfeb (Zeit phijhihal. Clem,, 5, 
97—132).—In a fonmer paper (Abstr., 1889, 819), the author has 
shown that two compounds of cupric and potassium chlorides, 
CuCl 2 » 2 KCl -r 2 H 2 O aud CuGls^i^Cl, are capable of existing in the 
solid form. A determination of the solubility of the compounds of 
cupric and potassium chlorides at temperatuies from 0 ® to 100 ®, and 
an examination of the curves obtained, show that between the throe 
substances CuCb, KGl, and H 3 O the following conditions of equili¬ 
brium may exist. 
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First Group: Two substances and three phases— 

1. KOI + solution -f vapour. 

2. 0uGl2,2H20 + 4" 

3. 0u01>,K01 + „ + „ 

4. 0uCl2,2K01,2H20 + „ + „ 


Second Group: Three substances and four phases— 


5. 0u0l2,2ElCl,2H20 + KOI 4- solution + vapour. 

6. 0 u 0 l 3 ,K 01 4* KOI + „ 4 - „ 

7. Cu0l242KGl,2S[20 4“ Gu0l2i2B[2O 4* »> 4" 

8. 0uCl.>,K01 4- Gu0l2,2H.,O + „ + „ 

9. OuChjKOl 4- 0u0l2,2K01,2H2O 4- solution 4- vapour. 


GrystaJlme Mercury Oxychloride and Estimation of Mer¬ 
cury- By J. VoLHABD {Annalen, 255, 262—256).—^Mercury oxy¬ 
chloride, Hg 302 Gl 2 , can be easily prepared by treating a cold saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride with sodium acetate. After keeping for 
some days, crystals are deposited together with a colourless, flocoulent 
compound which can be easily separated; when no further separation 
of the oxychloride occurs, a solution of potassium hydrogen car¬ 
bonate is added, in small quantities at a time, whereon a further 
crop of crystals is obtained. The crystals are monoclinic, a : 6 : c = 
0*9178:1: 0*9978, p = 66° 30'; they are anhydrous, and when crushed 
form a reddish-brown powder. Mercury oxychloride is insoluble in 
water, but readily soluble in acids; it is converted into the red oxide 
when treated with alkalis. When heated carefully, mercury chloride 
sublimes, leaving almost pure oxide. 

Mercury sulphide is completely precipitated from its solution in 
alkalis on the addition of ammonium salts; this reaction can be em¬ 
ployed for the estimation of mercury as follows:—The solution of 
mercury, which must be in the mercuric condition, is partially neu¬ 
tralised with sodium carbonate, treated with a slight excess of a 
concentrated, freshly prepared solution of ammonium sulphide, and 
pure sodium hydrate added, with constant shaking, until the solution 
coramenoos to become transparent. The whole is then boiled, the 
addition of soda continued until the sulphide has completely dissolved, 
and then a solution of ammonium nitrate added to the boiling solution 
until the sulphide is completely reprecipitated. After boiling until the 
ammonia is almost completely expelled, the precipitate is allowed to 
settle, washed by decantation with boiling water until the washings 
give no reaction with silver solution, then transferi*ed to a weighed 
filter, dried, and weighed. If the boiling has been continued so long 
that the precipitate may be contaminated with sulphur, a little sodium 
sulphite is added, and the solution boiled again. 

By this method mercury can be estimated as sulphide much more 
conveniently, accurately, and quickly than hy precipitation with 
hydrogen snlphide. F. S, K. 


Histoiy of the Bare Earths. By L. de BoisbjlTJDban (Bull, Boc, 
Clhim, [3]^ 3, 63—67).—^A lengthy controversial paper, in which the 
TOI.. LVHI. 2 q 
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atitlior criticises some of the statements made by Mr. Crookes in liis 
presidential address (Trans., 1889,269). The author considers the sub¬ 
stances denoted as and Zp to be quite distinct from “yttria,” both as 
regards their atomic -weights and their chemical properties, and that 
they are actively fluorescent, and do not give the yttiia spark 
spectiTim, Further, he replies to Crookes in reference to reversion 
spectra, the gadolinium question, and the fluorescence of ^undn^ 

Constitutioii of Manganese Peroxide. By W. Spring and M. 
Lucion {Bull. iSoc. Glim. [3], 3, 4—8).— From the fact that when 
banuin peroxide is triturated wiiii a slight excess of crystalline man¬ 
ganous chloride, oxygen is evolved and manganic sesquioxide is 
formed, it would seem that the molecular structure of manganese 
peroxide differs from that of barium peroxide. 

When barium manganate is heaM with a solution of manganous 
sulphate at 100° for a week, manganese peroxide is obtained, and 
from this method of formation it may he regarded as a manganous 
manganate, MnMn 04 . 

At a high temperature, sodium manganate and manganous carbonate 
react without evolution of oxygen to form manganese sesquioxide. 
Alauganese peroxide, when heated with sodium hydroxide in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitrogen, leaves a residue of manganese sesquioxide, and not 
of manganese peroxide, and from this fact the authors conclude that 
manganous oxide is formed in the reaction and unites with manganese 
peroxide, thus—^MnO + MnOs = MujO^, and they consider this relation¬ 
ship is substantiated, since manganese sesquioxide reacts with dilute 
nitric acid to produce manganous nitrate and manganese peroxide— 
Mn>(), + 2 HNO 3 = Un(NOz )2 -h MnOs + H*0. 

The authors conclude that the formula for manganese pei'oxide 
should be doubled, aud Mn 204 would then represent a manganous 
manganate, MnMn 04 . T. G. Nm 

Influence of certain Foreign Metals on the Properties of 
SteeL By P. Osmond (Gompt. rmd., 110, 242—245).'—It is known 
that while iron cools 60 m a high temperature, two distinct de¬ 
velopments of heat take place, one, a®, which causes the temperature 
to remain at 855° for a long time, and is due to the conversion of the 
allotropic modification Fe|3 into the modification Fe^e; the other, 
at about 780^*, much less strongly marked and possibly due to another 
allotropic change, possibly mei*eiy the final stage of Oz which has 
bet.m retarded by the presence of carbon. In addition to these, there 
is the change a^, or recalescence, due to the conversion of tempered 
carbon into annealed carbon. 

Boron. —^Iron containing boron was prepared by Bioberts-Austen by 
fusing the metal with crystallised borcn in a vacuum. The boron 
behaves in the same msameT as carbon; is lowered and takes place 
at 815—805°, and partly at 735—725°, or becomes partially coincident 
with ri 2 . 

Nickel, in quantity vaiying from traces to 5‘97 per cent., thepropor- 
iiozL of carbon being 0-34 per cent. In similar steel free from nickel 03 
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nnd are comcident, but remain quite distinct from ai. When the steel 
contains nickel, a^s, 02 , and ai coincide at 660—640°, a point distinctly 
below the normal temperature of recalescence. Hopkinson lias 
observed that with a steel containing 25 per cent, of nickel, the 
critical point remained below 0® during the whole period of cooling. 
The effect of nickel is similar to that of manganese. 

Gopper ,—Samples prepared by Ball and Wingham had the follow¬ 
ing composition— 


1 . 2 . 3 . 

Copper . 0’847 4*10 4*44 

Carbon . 0*102 0*183 0*10 


As the proportion of copper rises, Os and 02 are lowered, and with the 
quantity present in samples 2 and 3, Os and O 2 coincide at 730—720®, 
whilst tti takes place at 625—600®. Copper has the same effect as 
carbon, but in a lower degree; its inEuence on recalescence is similar 
to that of manganese and nickel. 

Silicon .—^With specimens prepared by HadEeld, as the proportion 
of silicon increases the quantity of heat liberated during as decrca^ses, 
and with 2 per cent of silicon is practically nil. Moreover, the 
evolution of heat does not take place at a lower temperature as with 
carbon, manganese, nickel or copper, and it follows that silicon 
prevents the conversion of Fea into FejS; the other elements enu¬ 
merated tend to keep the iron in the form of Fe)3 duiing cooling, az 
is as well marked as usual, but takes place at 73u—720® or 73 0—700®. 
ai is also distinct, but takes place at a higher temperature, 660® to 
650° or 710° to 700®. 

Arsenic, varying in quantity from traces to 0*55 per cent, in speci¬ 
mens prepai*ed by Harbord and Tucker, raises the temperatuie at 
which Aj occurs, and makes the phenomenon less distinct. It has no 
effect on Os and Ui, and hence resembles silicon in its action. 

Tungst&n, in proportion varying irom traces to 1*5 per cent., has no 
effect on Oj, but if Ibo metal has been suiSiciently strongly heated it 
lowers tti very considerably, recalescence taking place at 540—530° in 
the most marked instance. G. H. B. 

Influeixce of Foreign Substances on Iron and Steel: Relation 
between their Atomic Volume and the Allotropic Modifica- 
tions of Iron. By F. Osmond (Gow/pf.rewd.,110, 346—348; compare 
preceding abstract).—^I'ho elements present in the irons and steels 
which the author has used in his researches ou the allotropic modiff- 
calions of iron may be classed in two groups, according to their atomic 
volumes. 

Element. Carbon. Boron, Niclel. Manganese. Copper. 

At. vol... 3-6 4*1 6*7 6*0 7*1 

Element. Chromium. ODnngslen. Silicon. Arsenic. Phosphorus. Sulphur. 

At.vol... 7*7 0*6 11*2 13*2 13*5 15-7 

Other conditions being the same, tho elements in the first group, 
which have an atomic volume less than that of iron, 7*2, 1 'elard the coii- 

2^2 
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version of into Pe*, and that of “ tempered carbon ” into “ anneaJed 
carbon,” and hence, if the rate of cooling is equal, they increase the 
proportion of FejS in the cooled metal and consequently its hardness. 
They are, therefore, equivalent in their effect to a higher or lower 
degree of tempering. 

Metals with a higher atomic volnme than iron, on the other band, 
tend to raise, or to keep at its normal temperature, the conversion of 
Fe)3 into Pea, and hence they render the reverse change more or less 
incomplete during heating, and hasten, as a rule, the conversion of 
tempered carbon into annealed carbon. They therefore keep the iron 
in the a condition at high temperatures and also at low tempei*atures, 
and their presence in the iron would be one cause of softness and 
malleability, resembling in this respect the operation of annealing, if 
it were not that their own properties and those of their compounds 
produce strongly marked secondary effects. 

The connection between the atomic volnme of a metal and its effect 
on iron is similar to that found by Roberts-Austen to exist between 
the atomic volumes of elements and their effect on gold (JPML Trms., 
179,389-549). 0. H. B. 

Action of Sodium Carbonate and Bromine on Solutions of 
Cobalt and Nickel Salts. By J. Gibsox (Proc. Eoy. 8oc. Udin., 17, 
56—58).—^When sodium carbonate is added in large excess to a solu¬ 
tion of a cobaltons salt, and the mixture shaken with a snf&cient 
quantity of bromine, the whole of the precipitated cobaltons carbonate 
dissolves to a dark-green solution, stable at ordinary temperatures, 
cobaltic oxide beiug precipitated ou the additiou of aqueous alkalis. 
If this green liquid is acidified with sulphurous anhydride, and the 
decolorised solu^on then rendered alkaline, a red-coloured solution is 
produced, which absorbs oxygen from the air, and again becomes 
green. 

If excess of sodium carbonate is added to a solution of nickel, tbe 
resulting mixture behaves differently on addition of bromine, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of bromine added. If a large excess of hmmine is 
added, part of the nickel goes into solution, part remains uudissolved 
as pale-green carbonate; if a smaller proportion of bromine is added, 
so as to have excess of sodium carbonate, tbe nickel is completely 
converted into peroxide. 

The author hopes, by making use of these peculiarities, to devise a 
rapid and effectual method of separatiug the two motals. 

E, W, P. 

Cbrome Iron. By S. Meuxijeb (jOompt rmd,^ 110, 424—426).— 
When a mixture of ferrous chlonde and chromic chloiide in suitable 
proportions is heated to redness in a porcelain tube in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, a silveiy-wHte, distinctly magnetic metal is obtained, 
which is not attacked by boiling concentrated nitric or hydrochloric 
acid, and only very slightly by aqua regia. It has the composition 
Pe 35*01, Or 64*80 = 99*81. This alloy is found in the porcelaiu 
boat (used to contain the chlorides) in the form of irregular, highly 
crystalline tubercles, and the interior of the tube is coated with the 
alloy, which, when in very thin layers, takes dendritic forms. 
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If tbis alloy is heated to redness in a current of steam, It is com¬ 
pletely oxidised and yields chromite of sp. gr. 4*48, identical in all its 
properties with the natural mineral. 

The alloy can he obtained in concretions round particles of minerals 
contained in the porcelain tube, and these concretions can be con¬ 
verted into chromite by the action of steam. The author concludes 
that chromite and analogous minerals have been produced in a 
similar way from metallic alloys formed in the depths of the earth 
and brought up into the water-bearing layers of the earth’s crust by 
mechanical forces. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Native Gold in Calcite. By J. S. Dillee {Amer, J*. 8cL [3], 39, 
160).—^At amine on Digger Creek, Minersville, Trinity Co., California, 
excellent specimens have been obtained of gold associated with 
calcite. The calcite occurs in irregularly distributed, small, lenticular 
masses in a dai‘k, carbonaceous shale. It is not always auriferous, 
but is occasionally very rich in gold. Quartz has also been found in 
the mine, but it is less abundant than the calcite, and is rarely auri¬ 
ferous. In the bed containing the calcite, as well as in the meta¬ 
morphosed beds of the auriferous slate series below it, considerable 
quantities of iron pyrites occur. This may, perhaps, have been the 
source of the gold. B. H. B. 

Lnssatite, a new form of Silica. ByE. Mallard (Gomjpt rend,^ 
110, 245—247).—Transparent crystals of quartz associated with 
bitumen at Pont-du-ChSteau are frequently covered with a trans¬ 
lucent envelope, which does not hide the form of the crystals, but 
rounds ofE their edges and solid angles. It consists of very s nail 
nodules with a fibro-lamellar stmcture, the fibres being perpendi¬ 
cular to the face of the enclosed crystal. These fibres ai*e less bi- 
refractive than quartz, extinguish almost exactly along their length, 
and the sign of their optical elongation is positive; their sp. gr. is 
2*04. The optical elongation of chalcedony is always negative; it is 
more sti*ongly birefractive, and its sp. gr. is 2*69. The sp. gr. of 
tridymite is 2*22, of opal 1*93 to 2*09. The refractive index of the new 
mineral for D is 1*446, being almost identical with that of opal and 
distinctly lower than that of tridymite. It is practically pure silica, 
but loses 8*1 per cent, of water above 600*’. After ignition, its 
sp. gr. is reduced to 1*94, and the grains have become white and 
almost opaque, but the fibres retain their hirefr'active power and the 
sign of optical elongation remains positive. 

This new form of silica, which the author proposes to call lnssatite^ 
from one of its localities, is never quite pure, but is usually inti¬ 
mately associated with opal, to the presence of which the loss on 
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ignition is probably dae. It occurs in concretions consisting mainly 
of opal; in yellowish stalactitic chalcedony; with opal in the 
yellowish silica from the Faroe Islands; and probably in many other 
localities. 0 . H. B* 

Minium from Leadville. By J. D. Hawkins {Am&r. J. 8cL 
[3], 39, 42—43).—^Minium from the B»ock Mine, Leadville, gave on 
analysis— 

Xnaol. Pb 304 . Fe^Oji- ^ 2 ^ 3 - TotaL 

7-51 9139 0*80 0-62 100-22 

The portion insoluble in hydrochloric acid contained— 

Si 02 . Al 203 ,Fe 203 . CaO. PbS. Total* 

2-00 0-41 0*28 5*08 7*77 

The mineral has a sp. gr. of 4-55. Its hardness is 2*5, fusibility 1, 
lustre dull, colour bright-red, streak orange-red, and fracture cubical. 
The cubical fracture and the occurrence in the minium of galena 
suggest that the mineral is a pseudomorph after galena. 

B. H. B. 

Corundum in Patrick Co., Virginia. By F. A. Gbnth (Ame7\ 
J. Sci. [3], 39, 47—50).—On a hill near Stuart, Patrick Co., Virginia, 
corundum and associated minerals were fonnd on the surface. The 
locks of the district are mica schists, chloritic schists, and slates, 
intersected by several granite dykes. Neither serpentine nor olivine 
lock has been observed in connection with the corundum. This occur¬ 
rence of corundum is thus entirely different from any piovionsly 
described. Only a small quantity of the mineral has been found. 
Sometimes only microscopic grains of the corundum are left dis¬ 
seminated in the materials resulting from its alteration, namely, 
andaln&ite, cyanite, mica, and chloritoid. The alteration of corun- 
dnm into andalusite has never been observed before. B. H. B. 

Manganese Oxides : Psilomelanes and Wads. By A. Gk)RGii!U 
(Compf. rend., 110, 247—249).—Three samples of psilomelano, fi*oin 
Komane«‘he, Thuringia, and Lorca, in Spain, were examined with a 
view to determine their constitution. That fz*om Bomanechc was the 
richest in barium, but the composition of the different layers ol the 
mineral differed considerably. In psilomelanes generally, the higher 
oxides of manganese are not present in the form of dioxide, but in 
the foim of manganous raanganites, such as Mn 0 , 6 Mn 02 and 
Aln 0 , 8 Mn 02 . The basic oxides are variable; manganous and barium 
oxides in the mineral from Boman^che; manganous, barium, calcium, 
and potassium oxides in that from Thuringia; manganous, barium, 
and sodium oxides in that from Lorca. All the psilomelanes are 
hydrated, and the most basic have the composition R 0 , 3 Mn 02 . 

* W ads from Romaneche, Giessen, and another locality were examined, 
of them were fonnd to be crystalline, a fact which has not been 
observed before. The crystals w^ere so small that their form could 
not be determined, but it was proved that they act distinctly on 
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]»olarised light. Like the psilomelanes, they are manganites with 
variable bases, their composition oscillating between Mii0,7Mn02 and 
MnOjlOMnO*. One of the crystalline specimens, from Roman^che, 
had almost exactly the composition Rf 0 , 3 Mn 02 + HaO, and the other, 
locality unknown, the composition ROjSMnOa + 3HaO, and they are 
therefore closely analogous to the more basic psilomelanes. 

The energy of the acidic function of the manganic peroxide is 
shown by the fact that when finely-powdered psilomelanes or wad.s 
are boiled with nilric acid diluted with 4 vols. of water, only a very 
small proportion of the basic oxides is dissolved even in the case of 
the specimens richest in barium. 0. H. B. 

Composition of Saline Sublimates at Vesuvius. By Gr. Freda 
{Oazzefm, 19, 16—21).—^The analyses here given confirm Scacchi’s 
view that these sublimates often contain a larger percentage of 
potassium than of sodium chloride. The author ascribes the origin 
of the potassium chloride to the substitution underground of soda 
for potash in the molten silicates of potassium by the action of 
infiltrated sea-water and to the greater volatility of potassium chloiide. 
This substitution may also account for the variations in the composition 
of leucite from different lavas. S. B. A. A. 

Lansfordite and Nesquehonlte. By F. A. GtmTR and S. L. 
PbnpieXiD (Amer, J, 8oL [3], 39,121—137).—^Under the name of lans¬ 
fordite, Qenth (Abstr., 1888, 793) described a new minei’al discovered 
in one of the anthracite mines near Lansford, Pennsylvania. Analysis 
gave results coiTesponding with the formula 3 Mg 003 ,Mg( 0 H )2 + 
21HiO. Where the crystals were attached to the carbonaceous shales, 
groups of transparent, white, radiating prismatic crystals were found. 
On examination xhese crystals proved to be a new mineial, having the 
composition MgOOa + 3 H 2 O. To this mineral, the authors have 
assigned the name of nesqiielwnite, after the locality where it was found, 
the Nesquehoning mine being one of the best known in Pennsylvania. 
The crystallisation of this mineral is orthorhombic. The authors 
also desci*ibe a crystallised artificial salt of the same composition as 
nesquohonito, obte.ined by dissolving magnesium carbonate in water 
(sontaining carbonic anhydiide, and allowing the solution to remiiu 
until crystals ai*e deposited. Altered stalactites from the Nesquehoiiing 
mine were found to be pseudomorphs of nesquehonite aftea* lansfordite^ 
and fi*om the crystal faces on the stalactites the authors have been 
able by very careful study to make out the crystallisation of the 
original lansfordite, a mineral at present only known as pseudo- 
morphs. The crystals are triclinic, and the measurements given by 
the authors were obtained from 13 crystals. B H. B. 

Monazite from XJraL By 0. W. Blomstrand (J-pr. Ghem, [2], 
41, 266—^277).—The author has made fresh analyses of this mineial 
with a view of deciding whether the thorium which has been generally 
found therein is an essential constituent of the mineral, or is present 
merely as an accidental admixtux*e of thorite- Three samples were 
analysed:— 
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I. Colotir, liglit brown. Cleavage, easy. Powder, pale yellow. 
Sp. gr., 5-01. GreneraJ formnla, 100(3RO,Pa06) -f 13(2RO,SiOa) + 
12HiO. Special foimxda, 20 (Oe,lja) 2 (PO 4)2 + 2 ThSi 04 + 0 * 6 R^SiO 4 
+■ 2 * 4020 . 

II. Ooloar, dark yeUowisb-brown. Brittle. Practure, splintering. 
Powder, pale yellow. Sp. gr., 5*26(5. Crystals, cm. long, greatest 
thickness 1 cm., iiregnlar. General formula, 100 ( 3 RO,P 2 O 6 ) 4- 
29(2R0,Si02) 4- I 8 H 2 O. Special formnla, 20 (Ce,La) 2 (P 04)2 + 
ThsCPOOi 4* 5 4ThSi04 4- B^SiO* + 4 H 2 O. 

III. Small, indistinct crystals and crystalline fragments. Colonr, 
faint: greyish-brown. Cleavage not distinct. Sp. gr., 4*87- General 
formnla, 100(3RO,P2O5) 4- 120(2RO,SiO2) + 30 H 2 O. Special for- 
mnla, 20 (Ce,La) 2 (P 04)2 4- l- 2 Th 2 (P 04)4 + 7 ThSi 04 4* 19R2Si04 + 
6 H 2 O. 


PjOc 

SnO^. 

SiOj. 

TbOs. 

CojOj. X.2O3. 

PCgOg. 

PeO. 

•I. 2732 

0-95 

1-37 

5-55 

31-31 31-86 0-52 

0-26 

— 

IL 25 09 

0-43 

2-90 

17-82 

34-90 17-GO 0-43 

043 

— 

m. 19-13 

0-40 

9-67 

16-64 

22-88 14-69 1'71 

— 

3-56 


AIjO*. 

JInO. 

OaO. 

MgO. EgO. 

Total. 


*1. 

0-13 

— 

0-55 

— 0-41 

100-23 


n. 

— 

_ 

0-36 

— 0-56 

100-52 


III. 

2-90 

4-89 

1-25 

0-40 0-71 

98-83 



A. G. B. 


Minerals from Arizona. By W. P. Blake (Amer. J. Bcu [3], 39, 
43—45).—The sodinm sulphate deposits of the Verde Valley, Arizona, 
have long been quarried as a snbstitnte for salt for cattle. The 
occurrence of thenardite was made known by SUliman in 1881 
(Abstr., 1881, 1109). A visit to the locality has enabled the author 
to describe allied species in association with the thenai'dite. The 
minerals desciibed are mirabilite, halite, glanberite, and pseudo- 
morphs of calcium carbonate after glanberite. 

In conclusion, the author makes wliat he believes to he the first 
announcement of the occnrrence of boumonite in the United States. 
It occurs sparingly in brilliant cbai‘aoteristio crystals at the Boggs 
mine. Big Bug district, Aiizona. B. H. B. 

Barinm Sulphate from Perkins' Mill, Quebec. By B. S. Dana 
(Amer. J, Sci\ [3], 39, 61—65).—^In 1889, Lacroix described (Abstr,, 
1889, 838), under the name of micheUlevitey a mineral from Quebec, 
having the same composition as heavy spar, hut, as he believed, 
crystallising in the monoclinic system. The discover;;’^ of the di¬ 
morphism of barinm sulphate is a point of so great chemical interest 
that the author has been induced to examine upwards of 50 specimens 
from Perkins’ Mill, Templeton, Quebec, the locality described by 
Lacroix. Optically and mystallographically, the specimens examined 
conform to normal barium sulphate. The apparent easy cleavage 
and the accompanying pearly lustres of one of the prismatic faces 
appear to be secondary in origin, and to have been called out by 

a Mean of two analyses. 
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pressure. The eaistence of a monoclinic form of barium snlphate at 
Perkins’ Mill is consequently extremely doubtfaL B H. B. 

Jarosite from Utah, By P. A. Genth (Amer. J. Sci. [3], 39, 73). 
—At the Mammoth mine, Tintic district, Utah, minute crystals of 
jarosite occnr, lining cavities of a siliceons limonite, and sometimes 
associated with a pnlvemlent yellow mineral, probably a basic ferric 
snlphate. The crystals are of a yellowish-brown colonr, and exhibit 
rhombohedral forms. Analysis gave the following results:— 

S 1 O 2 . PejOj. l^aaO. K 2 O. SO 3 . H«0. Sp. gr. 

0*29 6116 0-33 9*05 28-93 10*24 3*163 

B. H. B. 

ISinciferons Clays of South-west Missouri. By W. H. Seamon 
{Arner. /. Sci. [3], 39, 38—42).—^In connection with the calamine 
deposits of Missouri, there occur, in considerable abundance, clays of 
peculiar composition, the probable commercial value of which has 
hitherto been unsuspected. They occur in layers of from several 
inches up to 3 feet, or in lumps weighing from 60 to 600 lbs., above, 
below, and intermixed with the caSimine. The author gives 
22 analyses, of which the following three are selected as typical:— 

H 2 O. Loss, ZnO. Si 02 . AI 2 O 3 . Pe 20 s. CaO. Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 4*03 3-92 64-06 36*29 1*64 — 1*80 100*74 2 91 

11 633 8 93 36*63 38 26 617 4 67 ti-ace 99*99 2*77 

HI. 2*48 13*64 4*30 66*22 491 8 44 — 99*99 — 

The loss at a low red heat consists mainly of water. 1 is a thin 
streak of a pure white variety of so-called “ tallow clay ” found in 
small amounts; II, flesh-coloured tallow clay from Auroi*a ; III, dark 
rod “ joint clay ” from Aurora. The clays termed joint clays by the 
miners aro tougher than the tallow clay, and are usually found nearer 
the surface. B. H. B. 

Composition of Becent Vesuvian Lavas. By G. Prbda 
(Qaisisetfti, 19, 10—16).— Lava of 1884.—Tho surface of this lava is 
frequently coated with an extremely thin, hard, strongly adherent, 
bright, metallic film which contains iron and nitrogen, and gives oS 
ammonia when boiled with concentrated potash solution, but differs 
from the ferx*io nifride observed by Silvestri, at Etna, by its per¬ 
manence in the atmosphere. 

La/oa of 1886.—This is of a dark iron-grey colonr, and contains 
crystals of angite and nodules of lenciie disseminated thr*oughout the 
interior. The surface, which is smooth, lustrous, and almost pitchy 
in appearance, is covered with a thin film which is seen to be yellow 
and fransparent at the sharp angles. The powdered lava gelatinises 
when heated witb dilute sulphuric acid. It fuses to a brown glass 
under tbe blowpipe. 

Lava of 1887.—^This lava resembles the preceding in appearance; 
but under the microscope it exhibits less ground-matrix. Tbe nodules 
of leucite, which are of a dark-grey ooloux^ and contain numerous 
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inclusions, are less conspicuous; but tbe crystals of augfite are more 
abundant than in the 1886 lava. The composition of these three lavas 
is as follows:— 

SiO> AlA- CaO. MgO. E3O. EagO. PgOs. 

Lava of 1884 48*06 18*37 10*62 9*46 3*51 6*63 1*80 0*69 

„ 1886 48*56 17*91 11*93 8*94 3 68 6*21 1*65 0*77 

1887 48*40 18*09 10*81 9*63 3*45 5*48 2*13 0*62 

S. B. A. A. 

New Stone Meteorite. By L. Q. Bakins (Amer. J. Sd. [3], 39, 
59—61),—The frasrment of the meteorite described was presented by 
El. T. Hill to the United States National Museum. It is of irregular 
shape, and weighs 2^ kilos. It is hard, compact, and very tough. 
The stony mass is very uniform in structure, but under the micro¬ 
scope is seen to consist of olivine and enstatite, with a small quantity 
of a colourless felspar. The mass has a sp. gr. of 3*543 at 30 , 
and on analysis yielded— 

SiO> AloOg. Gr^Og. FeO. Fe. EiO. Ni. Go. GaO. MgO. 

44*75 2-72 0*52 16*04 1*83 0*52 0*22 0*01 2*23 27*93 

Less O 

EgO. NagO. PjOfi. S. HgO. Total. for S. Total. 

013 1*13 0*41 1*83 0*84 101*11 0*92 100*19 

The metallic portion constituted 2*23 per cent, of the mass and con¬ 
tained— 

Fe. Ni. Go. Total. 

88*74 10*68 0*58 100*00 

The residue from which the metallic portion had been removed was 
digested with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the soluble and insoluble 
portions analysed. In the soluble portion the ratio of the RO-group 
to the SiOs is very close to that of olivine. The insoluble portion, 
after removing the chrominm oxide and a proportional amount of 
ferrous oxide to form chromite, gives ratios which seem to bear no 
definite relations to each other. Assuming, however, that the 
alumina and alkalis are present in the proportion required for a 
felspar of the oligoclase type, and deducting this amount of felspar, 
there remains— 

RO : SiOg = 0*789 : 0*774, 

which corresponds closely with enstatite. The general composition 
of the meteorite is as follows:— 

Metallic. Troilite. Soluble in acids. Insoluble. Total. 

2 23 5*03 39*84 52*42 99*52 

B. H. B. 
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Stereochemistry of Nitrogenous Compounds. By R. Bbhrend 
(Ber., 23, 454—458).—^In the course of his researches on the 
alkyl-derivatives of hydroxylamine, made joiutly with Leuchs and 
Konig, the author obtained results which appeared to show that 
whilst paranitrobenzylhydroxylamine and benzyl chloride on the one 
hand, and ^g-benzylhydroxylamine and nitrobenzyl chloride on the 
other, gave rise to the same ^-benzylparanitrobenzylhydroxylamine, 
the hydrochlorides of the bases obtained by the two methods differed 
from one another in crystalline form and solubility. Further investi¬ 
gations have not confirmed this, but it has led the author to ideas 
concerning the nature of the nitrogen-atom which differ considerably 
from those of Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., p. 348). 

The giuunds on which the theory is based are as follows : Through 
the centi''al points of the atoms, or groups of atoms combined with 
nitrogen in ammonia or the substituted ammonias, a plane may 
always be imagined to pass; whether this plane also passes through 
the centre of the nitrogen-atom is not discussed. Ammonia can 
unite simultaneously with a positive and negative element, and it is 
assumed that these take up their position on either side of the plane 
at points previously fixed; in other words, that ammonia has a 
positive and negative pole. This is graphically represented in Fig 1. 



Flo. 1. Fia. 2. 



Fio. 4. 



If two different radicles (represented by 1 and 3) are substituted 
for two hydrogen-atoms in ammonia, two configurations are possible 
(Figs. 2 and 3), which would scaicely be distinguishable from one 
another, bnt whose salts would have the same relation to each other 
as the active tartaric acids. Experiments made to obtain such 
isomeiio salts have so far been unsuccessful. It is, however, possible 
that as soon as both poles of the ammonia are saturated, the two 
isomerides may pass into the same state of equilibrium, as shown in 
Fig. 4. In favour of this view is the identity of the ammonium bases 
obtained on the one hand from diethylamine and methyl iodide, and 
on the other from dimethylamine and ethyl iodide (V. Meyer and 
Lecco, this Journal, 1876, i, 381). 

The isomerism of the benzil monoximes and dioximes is explained 
by the assumption that the two carbon-atoms, which in themselves 
ciin, according to Van’t Hoff and Wislicenus, rotate freely, take up 
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difBerent positions of eqnililsrinm under the influence of the attrac¬ 
tions between the radicles with which they are combined. Whatever 
assumptions may be made as to the forces between these radicles, the 
monoxime can only exist in two, and the dioxime in three forms. If 
the phenyl-group be taken as feebly positive and the oxygen-atom as 
strongly negative, the foDowing stereometric formulae represent the 
compounds, the names given to each formula being only intended to 
indicate the one whose properties are best represented by that 
formula:— 

- + 

Ph-Ori^'-OH Ph-OIN-OH 

I* r ■ 

Ph-c-0 o:o-Ph 


a-Monozime. 


T-Monoxime. 


Ph.O:N-OH 

+ 

HO]sr;c.Pii 

o-Diosiiue. 


Pk-O'^-OH 

HO-N:C-Pk 

+ 

^-Dioziiaew 


Pk-OIN-OH 

Ph-c:N-OH 

7-Dioxime. 


This explanation is very closely allied to that previously given by 
V. Meyer and Auwers (Abstr., 1888, 597), and is in full accordance 
with the views of WisHcenus concerning the attraction which takes 
place between groups not directly connected together. 

The author regards the above group of oximes as the only gronp 
of stereometric isomerides containing nitrogen which has been suffi¬ 
ciently investigated to allow of any conclusions as to the nature of 
the nitrogen-atom being drawn. He further doubts the validity of 
the pi-oot given by Goldscbmidt (this vol., p. 2f53), and adopted by 
Hantzsch and Werner (this voL, p. 248), as to tbe structural identity 
of the two benzaldoximes. The two forms of the latter which can, 
according to Behrend’s theoiy, exist would show such slight differ¬ 
ences as probably to be indistinguishable. H. G*. C. 


Arrangement in Space of the Atoms in Compounds con¬ 
taining Nitrogen. By C. W. Willgurodt (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 41, 
291—300).—The author complains that Hantzsch and Werner (this 
voL, p. 348) have ignored his work on this subject (/. pr. GJiem, [2], 
37, 449). 

In this paper he gives figures showing the probable geometrical 
arrangement of several iypic^ nitrogen compounds. 

The author and P. Schulz have obtained two picryl-a-naphthyl- 
hydrazines: one forms yellow, almost pulverulent crystals; this is 
very unstable and, when treated with solvents or heated to 146—160", 
easily changes into the other, a red-brown, stable modification; 
rotation of various parts of the molecule will probably explain such 
cases of isomerism. 

The properties of the two hydrobenzoins (Zincke, Ahstr., 1880, 
118) are eakOy explained on the supposition that they are geometrical 
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isomerides, 


OH'CHPh 

OH-OHPh 


being the formula for isobjdrobenzo'in, and 


OH-OHPb 

H-OPb-OH 


ttiat for bydrobenzoin. 


A. G. B. 


Preparation of Iodoform. By Oasth:6laz and BbuIire (Ohem, 
Oentr., 1890, i, 19; from Fharm. Zeitj 34, 714).—By the method of 
Suilliot and Baynaud (Abstr., 1889, 1055), in which potassium hypo- 
iodite reacts with acetone, the authors have obtained a very high yield 
of iodoform, the reaction occurring quantitatively between the hypo- 
iodite and acetone. The iodoform thus prepared is completely soluble 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, and has only a 
faint ethereal odour. J. W. L. 


Preparation of Octyl Chloride. By H. Malbot (Bull, 8oc, 
OJdm. [3], 3, 68—70; compare Abstr., 1889, 687).—Octyl alcohol, 
after saturation with hydrogen chloride and subsequent addition to 
the product of half its volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, is 
heated in sealed vessels at 120—ISO**. The conversion is rapid, and 
the heating must not be prolonged. The yield is 87 per cent, of the 
theoretical. T. G. N. 

Action of Snlphnr on Glycerol. By 0. H. Ejbtjtobn (Arch. 
Fhami. [3], 28, 1—7).—^When sulphur and glycerol were heated 
together, there was no reaction below 286°; at 290° to 300° much gas 
was evolved with violent intumescence and partial coking of the mass. 
The gases consisted of hydrogen sulphide, carbonic anhydride, and 
ethylene. During the reaction, a distillate was obtained containing 
undecomposed glycerol, water, and sulphur, as well as a thick, oily, 
tenacious liquid. The receiver was provided with a condenser to 
prevent loss of allyl mercaptan. The distillate was treated with ether, 
which separated a pungent, fuming oil, found to be allyl mercaptan boil¬ 
ing at 90°. After distilling all ether from the residue, there were 
obtained, on cooling, crystals of sulphur and reddish-brown crystals of 
diallyl hexasulphide. The brown crystals were extopacted by means of 
cold alcohol of 90 per cent., the alcohol evaporated, and this repeated 
until no more sulphur separated on cooling. The brown crystals have 
the empirical formula OsHsSs, and when treated with nascent hydrogen 
from tm and hydrochloric acid, yield allyl sulpliide and, in smaller 
quantity, allyl mercaptan. BiaUifl h&ccmdpJdde forms reddish-brown, 
rhombic prisms which gradually darken in the air, and has apenetrat- 
ing, repulsive odour; it melts at 76'5 and begins to volatilise at 180°, 
but with partial decomposition. It is very easily soluble in ethex*, 
less so in alcohol, and only in traces in water. With the alcoholic and 
ethereal solutions, water gives a yellow precipitate. Its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion gives with mercuric chloride solution a yellow precipitate of 
(G 3 H 5 ) 2 Sa, 2 Hg 0 l 3 , and with platinum chloride solution, a reddish 
precipitate of ( 03 HB) 2 S«,Pt 0 l 4 . 

Oxidation of the diallyl hexasulphide with nitric acid yielded an 
oxymJ^hide^ SO( 03 H 5 ) 2 , a yellow, thick, syrupy liquid, which becomes 
brown in the air, and at 0° forms an amorphous solid soluble in 
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alcohol and hot water. It is not volatile without decomposition. 
W^ith nascent hydrogen, it yields allyl sulphida 

The first residue after removal of the diallyl hexasulphide formed 
a thick tenacious liquid which began to decompose at 110° with 
sudden, increase of temperature and evolution of hydrogen sulphide, 
the mass coking even when heated in a vacuum. The residue thus 
obtained gave with nitric acid a mixture of oxalic and sulphuric acids. 

J. T. 

Benzoyl-derivatives of Carbohydrates, of Glucosamine, and 
of certain Glucosides. By L. {Z&it, phfsiol Chem., 14, 

330—371).—All carbohydrates on treatment with benzoic chloride, 
according to Baumann’s method, give benzoyl compounds. On 
examining these compounds, they were found to be mixtures of 
higher and lower benzojlised substances; it was difficult, and in 
some eases impossible, to separate these, because few of them ai^e 
crystalline, and their melting points are not well defined. Dilute 
solutions of carbohydrates give a mixture of benzoates with a higher 
pei*centage of carbon than concentrated solutions. With dextiuse, 
the substances obtained in a fairly pure condition were the penta-, 
tetra-, and tri-benzoates melting respectively at 179°, 141°, and 80®. 
The other carbohydrates examined wei*e levulose, saccharose, lactose, 
maltose, dextrin, and glycogen. Dextrose and galactose are, as 
Skraup (Sitzungsh. Wien, Ahhd, Naturw.^ Classe, 98, ii6, 438) first 
found, completely benzoyHsed; in the case of the other carbohydrates, 
one or more hydroxyl-groups are left unreplaced. All these com¬ 
pounds are very resistant to the action of dilute mineral acids; by 
treatment with fuming nitric acid, they are partially decomposed. On 
treatment with alkali, the benzoates of the glucoses show the greatest 
resistance, the benzojlised saccharoses come next, whilst the benzoyl- 
dextrins are easily saponified. Nearly all these compounds are very 
badly characterised, and were not obtained in a state of purity. 
Most of them have been previously obtained, but the derivatives of 
amylodextrin and erythrodextrin are new; these, however, in each 
case were only obtained as mixtures of several benzoates. 

Baumann has shown that by treating glucosamine with benzoic 
chloride, a glucosamine tetiabenzoate is formed, mixed with lower 
benzojlised compounds; it was not possible to prepare a penta- 
benzoate. By the action of fuming nitiuc acid on the tetra- 
benzoate, a crystallisable dibenzoate melting at 166° was obtained. 
The sugar obtained from glucosamine is a reducing sugar, but is not 
fermentable with yeast. Its benzoyl compound comes in elementary 
composition nearest to a dextrose tribenzoate, but differs from that 
compound in being easily decomposed by acids and alkalis. Tetra- 
benzoylglucosamine gives no reaction with hydrocyanic acid and 
phenylhydrazine; it is not attacked by nitrous acid, from which 
it follows that one benzoyl-group is attached to the NH 2 residue. By 
treating the benzoyl compounds of glucosamine with sodium amalgam, 
there is no evolution of hydrogen; they thus resemble benzamide and 
hippurio acid, and therefore probably contain the gi'oup NHBz. 

The glucosides, like the carbohydrates, are easily benzoylised on 
treating them according to Baumann’s method. Of the four 
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glucosides examined, complete benzoylation, and a quite pure product 
(a pentabenzoate melting at 159—165°) was only obtained with one; 
namely, arbntin. Amygdalin, coniferin, and salicin were always incom¬ 
pletely benzoylised, giving mixtures of products containing a large 
number of benzoyl-groups, but these could not be separated by crystal¬ 
lisation. The benzoyl glucosides show even more resistance to the 
action of reagents than the similar compounds of the glucoses. Even 
by boiling with alkalis they were only decomposed with the greatest 
difficulty. W. D. H, 

Influence of Temperature on the Specific Botation of Cane- 
sugar. By 0. W. Andrews (Ohem, Gentr., 1890, i, 20—21; from 
Mon. Sd. [4], 3, 1366—1369).—The author has determined the 
specific rotation of cane-sugar, and his results coincide very closely 
with those of Dubranfaut, who, in 1846, found that the rotation of 
cane-sugar diminishes as the temperature rises. 

The author’s determinations were made with a large Laurent 
polariscope, by means of which the angle of rotation could be read ofl 
to the nearest minute. The tubes, which were very carefully 
measured, were rather more than 40 cm. long. The sugar used was 
pure, and for a solution of the concentration 0 = 26 01 showed a 
rotation of 66*398° at 20°, whereas, according to Landolt’s formula, 
it should be 66‘421°. Two series of determinations were made. In 
the first, 100 c.c. contained 23*686 grams of sugar, the readings 
showing a specific rotation of [»]i> = 66*415° at 18*5° and [«]© = 
66*174° at 41*6°, In the second series, 100 c.o. contained 15*344 grams 
of sugar, with which the readings were equal to [at]D = 66*642“ at 19°, 
66*405° at 39*9“, and 66*664“ at 20*1°, from which results the author 
calculates [«]©* == [ajn®® — 0*000114 (t — 20) for cane-sugar. 

J. W. L. 

Behaviour of the Hydroxides of Calcium aud the Alkalis 
*with Si:^ars. By H, LEPLA,r (Ohe/n. Oeutr.y 1890, i, 108—110; from 
Zeit. Buh. Zuch. Ind.^ 1889, 1017—1026).—^After experimenting on 
the inversion of saccharose by water, the author made a similar series 
of experiments to determine the action of sodium and calcium 
hydroxides. A solution of sugar, containing 100 grams in 1 litre, was 
boiled with sodium hydroxide solution (strength, 50 alkaline degrees 
in 1 litre) for 52 hours. During the first 8 hours the alkali was 
found to have prevented the inversion, but from this time inver¬ 
sion begins, the polariscope readings being 97*2“ at the commence¬ 
ment, 95*5° at the end of 12 hours, 93*1° at the end of 16 hours, 
91*5“ at the end of 20 hours, 75° at the end of 42 hours, 40 5° at the 
end of 54 hours. When heated without alkali, the same sugar 
solution became levorotatory at the end of 12 hom*s, aud at the end of 
54 hours the reading was — 21*5°. Two other similar experiments 
were made with a sugar solution of the same strength, but with con¬ 
siderably less alkali, from all of wHcb the ai^thor concludes tliat the 
sodium hydroxide on the one hand pi*events the inversion of the 
sugar, but that it attacks a portion of the sugar, becoming thereby 
itself neutralised. The rotatory power of the sugar solution is 
reduced, but the reducmg power for Eehling’s solution is not altered; 
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no reducing substances are formed if the heating be discontinued at 
the moment when the alkali is entirely neutralised. The action of 
calcium hydroxide on a similar solution of sugar proved to be the same 
as that of sodium hydroxide, but was more feeble; a part of the alkali 
becomes neutralised, the rotatory power becomes reduced, but no 
redncing substance is formed. This coincides with the experiences 
of sugar refiners, an add substance being formed which unites with 
the lime to form a thick syrupy liquid which prevents crystallisa¬ 
tion. As the compound formed with sodium is of a much more 
limpid nature, the author recommends the use of sodium hydroxide. 

The author draws attention to the importance of the estimation of 
these acid products of the decomposition of glucose, some of which 
reduce alkaline copper solutions, but do not rotate the ray of polarised 
light, and points out that whilst the quantity of glucose may remain 
nearly constant, the amount of these acids increases constantly, a 
small quantity of cane-sugar being continually converted into glucose, 
whilst at the same time a nearly corresponding quantity of glucose is 
converted into acid substances. J. W. L. 

Compounds of Eaffinose with Bases. By K. Bsythien and 
B. Tolleys {AnnaUn^ 255, 195—^213 ; compare Abstr., 1889, 846). 
—The specific rotatory power of pure rafi5.nose, CisHsaOie + 5Hi)0, 
is [«]d = 104-4®. 

Strontia raffinose^ 0i8'B[320i8,2Sr0 + HaO, is best prepared by 
boiling a solution of crystafiine raffinose (5 grams), crysMline stron¬ 
tium hydrate (10 grams), and water (20 c.c.), for four to six hours in 
a salt-water-bath; at 100® the precipitate separates in a sticky con¬ 
dition, but by prolonged boiling in a salt-water-bath, or by adding a 
little alcohol, it is obtained as a granular, amorphous powder. It 
loses its water at 100®, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. Attempts 
to prepare a monostrontia compound were uusuccessf ul. 

Barffta raffinose^ can be obtained by dissolving 

crystalline tSrium hydrate (2 grams) in water (60 c.c.), adding 
alcohol until the precipitate product just redissolves, and then 
adding a solution of raJBSnose (2-5 grams) in water (5 c.o.). The 
reddish, amorphous precipitate gradually hardens, and is then washed 
with alcohol and ether. Diharyta raj^nose, Oi8HsaOi6,2BaO, is pre¬ 
pared in like manner, but employing excess (4--5 grams) of barium 
hydrate. Both compounds are difficult to purify, 

Idme raJiHose, CisHjsOiejSGaO + 2H2O, is easily obtained by dis¬ 
solving raffinose (8 grams) in water (100 c.o.), adding calcium 
hydrate (0*4 gram), and, after keeping for some time, heating the 
filtered solution for some hours. It is a colourless powder, and loses 
its water at 100®. 

Lead oxide raffinose, Oi8B[^Oi6,3PhO, prepared by adding a clear 
ammoniacal solution of lead acetate to an aqueous solution of rafBnose, 
is a colourless powder. . 

The two compounds GigBiiOieNa and Gi8H»iOieN’a,NaOH were also 
prepared by the method previously described (Rischbieth andToUeus, 
(Annalen^ 232,182). I*, g. K. 
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Behaviour of Inverted EafiSnose with Phenylhydrazine. 
By K. Beythien and B. Tollens (Annalen, 265, 214—216).—When 
raffinose(10 grams) is heated for ten minutes at 68® mth hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr, 1*19 (6 c.c.) and water (90 c.c.), the solution then 
freed from hydrochloric acid with silver carbonate, and treated with 
phenylhydrazine and acetic acid, an osazone is obtained which has 
the same melting point and the same composition as the osazone of 
levulose and of dextrose. This experiment, together with Haedicke 
and Tollens’ observation that the glucose formed is strongly Icevo- 
i*otatory, proves that levulose is produced by the partial inversion of 
raffinose. The fact that galactose cannot be isolated from the inverted 
solution, in spite of the readiness with which it crystallises, seems to 
show the existence of a compound of galactose with dextrose in the 
partially inverted solution. 

Mannose phenylhydrazine could not be obtained from the inverted 
solution, as stated by Fischer (Abstr., 1889, 480). F, S. K. 

Cellulose and its Forms. By W. Hofpmeisteb (Ohem. Oenir,, 
1890, i, 112—114 ; from Landw. Jahrb., 18, 767—784).—The author 
has fui*ther experimented with the two methods already described 
{Chem, Oentr.^ 1888, 1211, 1426; 1889, ii, 721). Although cellulose 
may be purified by treatment with cold hydrochloric acid and hot 
ammonia, which remove the foreign substances, after which the cellu¬ 
lose is completely dissolved by cuprammoninm hydroxide solution, it is 
now recommended to use glacial acetic acid, which does not effect any 
change in any form of soluble cellulose in the cold, sugar-formation not 
occurring until a few degrees below 100°. Starch is not afEected by 
acetic acid at 88—^92®, but if one drop of hydrochloric acid is added, 
the starch becomes completely dissolved in 2 to 3 houi s. Substances 
are therefore digested for several hours at 86—90° with 5 parts of 
glacial arctic acid, to which one drop of hydrochloric acid j^r 20 c.c. is 
added, after which the residue is digested with ammonia and tho¬ 
roughly washed, and may then be dissolved in cuprammoninm bydr- 
oxido solution. The method is, however, too compheated for the usual 
determination of cellulose in feeding stuffs. 

The “ chlorine mixture” is useful for the approximate determination 
of orade woody fiba*e, and for the preparation of the soluble and inso- 
lable forms of cellulose, bat is not suitable for the analysis of feeding 
stuffs. 

The author considers that Weendei*’s method is the best for this 
purpose. He has also made a series of experiments with clover and 
barley, with the object of determining whether soluble forms of cellu¬ 
lose occur at every period of the life of plants, and whether the rela¬ 
tive proportions of soluble and insoluble cellulose can be determined 
during the different periods of plant life, and he has arrived at the 
conclusion that soluble cellulose does exist at every period of the life of 
plants, and that the relative proportion of soluble cellulose increases 
with the peiiod of vegetation. J. W. L, 

The Melting Points and Preparation of Osazones. By K. 
Beythien and B. Tollens 255, 217—221).—The observed 
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luelting point of an osazone depends, as has been previously stated by 
other investigators, on the rapidity of heating; the levnlosazone 
obtained from rafBnose, for example, melts at 208® when the rise in 
temperature from 23—^208® occurs in 13 minutes, whilst by heating 
much more slowly the melting point falls to 185®. It is advisable, 
therefore, in identifying an osazone by its melting point, to do so by 
direct comparison. 

In the preparation of osazones from phenylhydrazine acetate (or 
phenylhydrazine hydi*ochloride and sodium acetate), the solution 
should not be evaporated to dryness, as, under these conditions, acetyl- 
phenylhydrazine (m. p. 128*5'*) is also formed. 

Phenylhydrazine, under certain conditions not determined, produces 
troublesome sores on the skin. P. S. K, 

Ethyl Orthoformate. By T. Hullbman (Bee, Trav, CMm,, 8, 
S86—390).—It is stated in text-books that ethyl orthoformate is 
decomposed by sodium ethoxide; alcohol, ether, sodium formate, and 
carbonic monoxide being formed. The author finds that this is npt the 
case. Ethyl orthoformate is not acted on by a 10 per cent, alcoholic 
solniion of sodium ethoxide at 100®, nor by dry sodium ethoxide at 
146® ; when boiled with metallic sodium, a small quantity of a brown 
substance is formed, but no gas is evolved. 

Nitric acid decomposes ethyl orthoformate, forming ethyl nitrate, 
formic acid, and water; a small quantity of ordinary ethyl formate 
is also formed. C. P. B. 

Ethyl Thioacetoacetate. By A. Michaelib and B. Philips (Her., 
23, 559—561).—Ethyl thioacetoacetate (m. p. 100—101®) is formed 
when ethyl acetoacetate is treated with thionyJ chloride in the cold. 

When ethyl thioacetoacetate is treated with phenylhydrazine in cold 
acetic acid solution, it yields a compound of the composition 02oH230iN^S. 
This snbstance sepaiutes from hot alcohol in coloiuless ciystnls, melts 
at 185®, and is converted into phenylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzeiie, 
identical with the compound described by Buchka and Sprague (tin's 
vol., p. 28), when it is warmed with phenjlhydrazine in alcoholic 
solution. P. S. K, 

Formatioii of Lactic Acid from EafEiBOse and from Cane- 
sugar. Rafi6ziose not formed from Cane-sugar by the Action 
of Calcium or Strontium Hydroxide. By K. Bbythien, 10. 
PAErus, and B. Tollens ( Annfden ^ 255, 222—228).—-Lactic acid 
(0 6 ginm) is formed when raffiuose (40 grams) is boiled for about 
24 hours with a solution of crystalline strontium hydrexide (90 grams) 
in water (1 litre). Cane-sugar under the same conditions gives the 
same quantity of lactic acid. 

When cane-sugar (1 part) is boiled with calcium hydroxide (1 part) 
and water (20 paits) for 48 hours, it yields about 1 per cent, of its 
weight of lactic acid; raffinose is not formed when cane-sugar is 
boiled with calcium or strontium hydroxide, as is shown by the fact 
that after separating the alkaline eai*tb and oxidising the residual 
sugar with nitric acid, not a trace of mucic acid is obtained. 

P. S. K. 
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Lactic Acid from Molasses. By K. Bbythien, B. Pabcus, aiid 
B. ToliiBNS (Amialen^ 255, 228—^229).—Molasses contains variable 
quantities of lactic acid, sometimes as mncL as 0*5 per cent. The 
authors examined four different samples and found lactic acid in 
every case; two of the samples were obtained from works where the 
elution process and the strontia process are not employed. 

F. S. K. 

New Synthesis of Bibasic Carbon Acids. By A. Ckijm Brown 
(Pwc. Eoif, Soc. JEdhi,^ 17, 53—64).—The electrolysis of salts of the 
general formula COOK‘R"‘COOBt has produced potassium hydroxide, 
hydrogen, and carbonic anhydride at the cathode, and salts of the 
formula COOEt*B»’E»*COOEt at the anode. See next abstract. 

E. W. P. 

Electrolysis of Potassinm Ethyl Malonate and of Potassium 
Ethyl Succinate. By A. Crum Brown and J. Walker (Proc. Boy. 
Soc. Edin.^ 17, 54—56).—^Avoiding heating and high concentration, 
potassium ethyl malonate was subjected to electrolysis; and after the 
passage of the cuiTent for some *time, potassium carbonate was 
deposited, and from the aqueous solution ether extracted ethyl 
suceinate (b. p. 216**). 

Ethyl adipate was obtained in a similar manner from potassium 
ethyl succinate. B. W. P. 

Lactonic Acids^ Lactones^ and Unsaturated Acids. By R. 
PiTTio {Annalen^ 255, 1—18; compare Abstr., 1886, 47, and 1888, 
231).—The condensation of aldehydes with dicarboxylic acids of the 
sncoinio series is a reaction which can be employed with advantage 
for the preparation of lactonic acids, lactones, and unsaturated mono- 
and di-carboxylic acids, the coustitution of which is known from their 
method of formation. 

All aldehydes hitherto investigated in this direction react readily 
with succinic acid and with pyrotartaric acid; other dicarboxylic 
acids have not yet been tried. 

The usual method of procedure is to heat an intimate mixture of 
the anhydious aldehyde (1 mol.), anhydrous sodium succinate 
(1 mol.) or sodium pyrotartrate (1 mol), and freshly distilled acetic 
anhydride (1 mol.), at a temperature varying finim 80 to 120°. 

In the ease of succinic acid, the iirst product is probably a sodium 
salt of tbe constitution OII*CHR*CH(COONa)*CH.*COONa; tins 
compound, on treatment with water, is decomposed by the acetic acid 
into the free acid or the sodium hydrogen salt, with subsequent 
formation of a single lactonic acid. The yield of this product is only 
approximately quantitative, owing to the formation of resinous 
products, espeoiaDy when the aldehyde employed is prone to poly- 
mexisation. 

In the case of pyrotartaric acid, two isomcruc lactonic acids of the 
. CHR-CH-COOH , OHR-CMe-COOH , 

ooustxtution . respeetivoly, 

are formed; the acid of higher meltmg poml; is produced in hy far 

2 r 2 
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the larger qnantity, and has probably the constitution represented by 
the first; of the two formnlse. 

Salicylaldehyde and snccinic acid yield a dicmmarin of the con- 
stitution OoH 4<®'J2>C‘®<CH 
pyrotartaric acid give coumarin'prQpionic add^ 

CeHi<®CH>0-OHMe-OOOH, 

and small quantities of a hjdroxiiplienylmethylisocrotonic and^ which 
has probably the constitution OH* 0 «E[ 4 *CHlCMe*CH 3 *OOOH. 

Anisaldehyde and succinic acid condense together, forming 
isocrotonic acid, OMe'CeBLt'CHICH-GHs'COOH, dianisylpenioUc acid, 
0 ^re-G 8 H 4 *CH:CH*C(C 00 H)!CH'G«H 4 * 0 Me, and dianisylietrylene, 
OAIe-C8H4-GH:GH*CH:CH’G8H4‘OMe. 

The distillation-products of the monosubstituted paraconic acids 
are in every case (1) a monocarboxylic yJ^-unsaturated acid formed 
by the elimination of carbonic anhydride; (2) small quantities of a 
saturated lactone isomeric with this )37-acid; and (3) one, or in the 
ca^e of methylparaconic acid several, unsaturated dicarboxylic acids 
isomeiic with the original paraconic acid; in every case, except in 
that of phenylparaconio acid, some of the acid passes over unchanged, 
especinlly with rapid distillation. 

The lactonic acids obtained from aldehydes and pyrotartaric acid 
yield, on distillation, nnsaturated hydrocarbons; only very small 
quantities of nnsaturated monocarboxylic acids and lactones being 
produced; at the same time, some of the lactonic acid is decomposed 
into pyrotartaric acid and the aldehyde from which it was prepared. 

F. S. K. 

Acetaldehyde and Snccinic Acid. By E. Firria and T. Frankkl 
{Antiale7i, 255,18—42; compare Ahsfcr., 188(5,47,1888,251).— 
GHMe-CH-OOOH 

paraconic add, ^ , is obtained when a mixture of 

sodium succinate, acetic anhydride, and acetaldehyde (1^ mols.) is 
heated for 12 hours at 100®, and then for 24 hours at 115—^120®. The 
product is mixed with water, the supernatant oil, which consists of par¬ 
aldehyde and resinous products, separated mechanically, the residual 
solution distilled with steam to free it from aldehyde, and then con¬ 
centrated by eTapoi*ation; after acidising with hydrochloric acid, 
the methylpaiaconic acid and succinic acid are extracted with ether, 
dissolved in water, the filtered solution evaporated to dryness, and 
the lactonic acid extracted with chloroform. It crystallises from 
benzene in slender nf»edles or plates, melts at 83—84°, and is very 
retadily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but only sparingly in 
benzene and light petroleum, and almost insoluble in cai'bon bisulphide. 
This acid seems to have been previously prepared by Gantter (com¬ 
pare Bisehoff and Each, Abstr., 188fi, 1012) by the reduction of ethyl 
acetosnccinate with sodium amalgam. The harittm salt, (06H704)3]3a 
+ 3iH20, x>repared by neutralising a cold aqueous solution of tlie 
acid with baiiim carbonate, is very readily soluble in water, from 
which it separates m small needles; it loses its water at 100°, and is 
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insoluble in alcohol. The calcium salt (■+• 2^H20) separates from 
very concentrated aqueous solutions in ill-defined, crystalline aggre¬ 
gates. The silver salt, C6H704Ag, crystallises in prisms, is veiy 
stable, and dissolves freely in hot water. 

Barimi methylitamahie^ CeKsOsBa + SHaO, is produced when 
methylparaconic acid is boiled with baryta-water; it is not easily 
obtained in crystals. The calcium salt (+ 3JH3O), prepared in like 
manner, crystallises from water in small needles, and is more readily 
solnble in cold than in hot water. The dlv&r salt, CfiHBOsAg^, is a 
colourless, flocculent Gompound,.only sparingly soluble in water. 

When methylparaconic acid is heated, carbonic anhydride com¬ 
mences to be evolved at 200"^, and at a somewhat higher temperature, 
a yellow oil distils, leaving a small quantity of carbonaceous matter. 
The distillate is a mixture of valeroiactone, ethylidenepropionic acid, 
methylitaconic acid, methylcitraconic acid, and unchanged methyl¬ 
paraconic acid; the five compounds are isolated as follows:—The 
distillate is treated with water, rendered alkaline with sodium carbo¬ 
nate, and the valei-olactone extracted with ether; the solation is then 
acidified with sulphuric acid, the adds extracted with ether, and the 
mixture submitted, to distillation with steam. Methylitaconic acid 
and methylparaconic acid remain, and can be separated by evapo¬ 
rating the solution and extracting the lactonio acid from the crystal¬ 
line residue with chloroform, Ethylidenepisopionic acid and methyl- 
citraconic acid distil over, and can be separated by convertiog them 
into the barium salts and evapoiuting, whereon the sparingly soluble 
salt of methylcitraconic acid separates fx'om the hot solution. 

Et'hylidetie}^opionic add^ GH8'GHICK*GH2*COOH, is a colourless 
oil boiling at 193—194®; it is soluble in 10—12 parts of water, but 
sepamtes from the solution on the addition of sodium chloride. It is 
moderately easily volatile with steam, and has an^doui* recalling tuat 
of hydrosorbic add. This acid is possibly identical with the com¬ 
pound obtained by Zincke and Kuster (Abstr,, 1889, 599) from 
catechol and orthamidophenol, and named by them propylideneacetic 
acid. The haHum salt, (.G«H703}2Ba, separates from water in small, 
anhydrous needles, ,and is more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold 
water. The calcium salt (+ H^O) crystallises in plates, and is 
i^eadily soluble in water and alcohol. The silver s^t, G0Q7O2Ag, 
crystallises from water in nacreous plates, and is slowly decomposed 
by boiling water, but is moderately stable iu the lights 

f^^Bromovaleric acidj GHa'CHBrGHE’OHj-OOOH, is obtained when 
ethylidenepropionic acid is treated with ice-cold concentrated, hydro- 
hromic acid. It is a colourless oil, and is readily decompose by 
boiling water, yielding valeroiactone. 

JJibromovaleric cbo^, GHa’OHBr'OHBr'GEU^OOOH, prepared by 
brominating ethylidenepropionic acid in cold carbon bisulphide solu¬ 
tion, is a thick, yellowish syrup; it is not identical with the dibromo- 
derivative of allylacetic acid. 

Methylcitraconic addy OOOH‘OHIGEt*COOH, crystallises from 
water and chloroform m large, compact prisms, and from benzene in 
needles, melts at 100—101®, and is readily volatile with steam; it 
probably distils as anhydride, because even when dried at 70° it is 
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converted into tbe anhydride, which remains as an oil. The calcium 
salt, ObHeO* + H3O, separates from hot water in plates, and is more 
readily soluble in cold than in hot water. The barium s^t (-f- 411^0) 
separates from its aqneons solutions, on heating, in slender needles, 
and loses its water only at a high temperature. The silver salt, 
ObHsOiAgs, crystallises from hot water, in which it is only very 
sparingly soluble, in colourless needles, and is very stable. 

MefJiylitcLGOiic acid, COOH*OHa*G(COOH)ICHMe, crystallises from 
hot water in prisms, melts at 166—167®, and is only sparingly soluble 
in cold ether and cold water, and almost insoluble in chloroform. It 
is not volatile with steam, and is much more sparingly soluble than 
mcthylcitraconic acid, to which it stands in the same relation as 
itaconic does to citraconic acid. The calcium salt, CeH604Ca + HaO, 
crystallises from water in plates, and is more readily soluble in cold 
than in hot water. The barium salt (+ separates from water 

in prismatic crystals. The silver salt, CbH604Ag2, is a crystalline 
powder, very sparingly soluble in water, and very stable. 

Mcthylcitraconic acid is converted into methylitaconic acid when 
it is heated with water at 150® for 6—8 hours; when methylitaconic 
acid is distilled, it is partially converted into mcthylcitraconic acid. 
Methylitaconic acid and methylcitraconic acid, on reduction with 
sodium amalgam, are both converted into ethylsuecinic acid 
(m. p. 98—99®) identical with the compound obtained by hCuggeuT^rg 
(A-bstr*, 18/8, 782i). 

An acid melting at 194—196?, and sparingly soluble in hot water, 
is formed when methylcitraconic acid is heated with dilute (1 : 4) 
nitric acid; this compound is probably methylmesaconic add, 

P. S. K. 

Chloral and Succinic Acid, By E. Fittig and H. E. Miller 
(Annalen, 255, 43—55; compare Abstr., 1888,-252).—Tricliloro- 
methylparaconic acid is prepared by treating chloral with sodium 
succinate and acetic anhydride, and, as soon as 'the first energetic 
reaction is at an end, heating the mixture at 110—120® for three to 
four hours. The product is mixed with warm water, the filtered 
solution strongly acidified with sulphuric acid, extracted with ether, 
and the ether evaporated; the add is then purified by repeatedly 
dissolving in water and evaporating the filter^ solution, and finally 
it is dissolved in chloroform to free it from traces of succinic acid. 
The yield of the pure acid is about 60 per cent, of the theoretical 
quantity.^ It crystallises in slender needles, melts at 97®, and is 
very readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloroform, but less readily 
in warm benzene, and almost insoluble in carbon bisulphide. The 
calcium salt, (06]^Cl304)2Ca + 2HsO, prepared by neutralising a 
cold ^ueous solution of the acid with calcium carbonate, crystallises 
in prisms. The barium salt, (CeH4Cl304)3Ba, is a colourless, crystal¬ 
line, hygroscopic compound. The silver salt, OsHiClAAg, crystal- 
lises from hot water in slender needles. 

Oaldum irichhritamalafe, separates as a colourless 

powder when a neutral solution of calcium trichloromethylpaiiiGonate 
is evaporated on the water-bath; the barium salt cannot be obtained 
in this way. 
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When a solution of trichlorometliylparaconic acid is boiled with 
bases, salts of isocitric acid are formed. 

Isocifcric acid (Zoc. cif.) is obtained by boiling the paraconic acid 
with baryta. The barium salt, which separates on prolonged boiling 
as an insoluble, amorphous powder, is extracted with boiling water 
until free from chlorine, decomposed with boUing acetic acid, the 
barium precipitated with sulphuric acid, and the filtrate repeatedly 
evaporated with water. The residue solidifies, after some weeks, to a 
yellowish, very hygroscopic mass which consists of a mixture of 
isocitric acid and j§ 7 -butyrolactonedicarboxylic acid. Salts of isocitric 
acid can be prepared from this mixtxu’e by neutralising the aqueous 
solution with a carbonate in the cold, and puidiying the salt by 
repeatedly dissolving it in water and reprecipitating with alcohol. 
The calcium salt, ( 0 (,H 507 ) 20 as 4* H^O, is a colourless, amorphous 
compound, sparingly soluble in hot water. The barium salt (+• H 3 O) 
is more sparingly soluble than the calcium salt. The silver salt, 
C 6 H 507 Ag 3 , IS a light-brown, amorphous powder. 

Lactoisocitnc add {pf^(-butyrolactonedicarboxyliG acid), 

„ 0—OH-OOOH 

^ ^oh,-6h-cooh’ 


is formed when isocitric acid is kept over sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure, or heated at 100®. The caldum salt, C6H4O60a 
-f 3 H 2 O, pi*epared by neutralising a cold, aqueous solution of the 
acid with calcium carbonate, crystallises in colourless needles, and is 
sparingly soluble in cold, but more readily in hot water. The barium 
salt, CeH^OeBa, and the dloer salt, 06 H 406 Ag 2 , are amorphous. 

Dichloromethyljparacoim add, 00< ATrnrkrfco’ obtained 

when the trichlorinated acid is dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and 
zinc-dust gradually added to the warm solution. It crystallises from 
water in pnsms, melts at 14a®, and is soluble in ether and alcohol, 
but only spaaingly in cold chloroform and benzene, and is almost 


insoluble in light petroleum. When boiled with baryta, it yields a 
colouiless compound melting at about 222®, which still contains 


chlorine ; this substance is being investigated. 

When trichloromethylparaconic acid is distilled, about one-third 
passes over unchanged, the remainder being completely decomposed. 

P. S. K. 


Propaldehyde and Succinic Acid. By R. Fittig and A. Dblisle 

7 ORK CHEt-OH-COOH . 

(Afmalen, 255, 56—68).—^Btbylparaoomc acid, 1 1 , is 


obtained by heating a mixture of propaldehyde, sodium succinate, 
and acetic anhydride for 25—30 hours at 110—120® (compare Abstr., 
1886 , 47). The product is distilled with water to free it from 


neutral oils, tbe filtered solution strongly acidified and extracted with 
ether; on evaporating the ether, there i*emains a mixture of ethyl- 
paraconic acid and succinic acid, from which the lactonic acid is 
extracted with chloroform. It crystallises from water in needles, 
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melts at 85°, and is very readily soluble in cliloroform, etlier, and 
water, but only moderately easily in li^bt petroleum, and almost in¬ 
soluble in carbon bisulpbide. The silver salt, C7H904Ag, crystallises 
from boiling water in needles. The calcium, salt, (C7H904)jCa + 
2H2O, prepared by neutralising an aqueous solution of the acid with 
calcium cai'bonate in the cold, crystallises in needles, and is readily 
soluble in water. The harium salt (-fSHaO) crystallises in well- 
dehned prisms. 

Calcium etJiylUamalate^ CiHioOsOa + 5H2O, is obtained by boiling 
ethylparaconic acid with lime-water; it crystallises in needles, and is 
insoluble in alcohol, and more spai*ingly soluble in hot than in cold 
water. The harium salt (-1-3H20) resembles the calcium salt, and 
is more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold water. The silver salt, 
CTHiflOsAgi, is amorphous. 

Ethylparaconic acid is decomposed when heated, with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride, and between 200° and 300° almost the whole 
distils, the distillate consisting of caprolactone, hydi'osorbic acid, 
G6H10O2 (b. p. 2U8°), and unchanged ethylparaconic acid. 

P. S. K. 


Bv R. Eittig and H. Schmidt 

CHPrCH-COOH . 
JL > IS 

0 • 00*0132 

prepared by heating a mixture of normal butaldehyde, acetic anhy¬ 
dride, and sodium succinate at 100° for 12 hours, and then for 


Butaldehyde and Succinic Acid. 

(Annalen^ 256, 68—86 ).—Fropylparacmic add^ 


24 hour’s at 120—125°, and purifying the product as de<sciibed in the 
case of ethylparaconic acid (compare pieceding abstract). The yield 
is 45 to 50 per cent, of the aldehyde employed. It crystallises in waxy 
plates, melts at 73*5°, and is readily soluble iu chlox’oform and hot 
water, but only very spaiingly in light petroleum, and insoluble xu 
carbon bisulphide. The calcium salt, (08Hii04)9Ca + 2H2O, prepau'ed 
in the usual manner, separates from cold water in crystalline onists. 
The harium salt, (OJdnOihBa, is a colouidess, amorphous powder, 
readily soluble in water. The silver salt, OeHnO^Ag, crystallises in 
long needles, is soluble in water, and is very stable. 

Calcium propylifavialate, OsHnOoOa + 5HiO, prepared by boiling 
the paraconic acid with lime-water, ciystallibes from water in moss¬ 
like needles, and is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 
The harium salt (H-2H20) forms crystalline scales, and resembles the 
calcium salt in properties. The silver salt, ObH^OsAgi, is almost 
insoluble in hot water and rather sensitive to light. 

When propylparaconic acid is heated, carbonic anhydride is evolved, 
and at 280—^24U° a yellow oil distils; this distillate consists princi¬ 
pally of heptylenic acid, but contains also small quantities of propyl- 
itaconic acid (or its anhydride) and heptolaetone, together with 
variable quantities of unchanged paraconic acid. After isolating the 
lactone in the usu^ manner, the residual alkaline solution is acidified 
and the heptylenic amd distilled with steam; the residue contains 
propylitaconic Sboid and propylparaconic acid, which can be isolated 
by extracting with ether, and separated by means of chloroform, in 
which the lactonic acid alone is laadily soluble. 
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Eeptylemc add, CHPrrCH-CHs-COOH (Abstr., 1888, 251), bas tlie 
peculiar* odour of uns!»aturated acids, and is rather spariuglj solu¬ 
ble in water. The harimi salt, (C 7 H]i 02 ) 2 Ba, crystallises Irom hot 
water in plates. The calcium salt (H-HjO) is rather more soluble in 
cold than in hot water, crystallises in plates, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol. The silaer salt, C 7 Hii 02 Ag, separates from boiling water, in 
which it is readily soluble, in small needles, but considerable decom¬ 
position occurs. 

r^-JBromoheptyUc add, OHPrBr*OH 2 *CH 2 'COOH, prepared by dis¬ 
solving heptylenic acid in cold hydrobromic acid, and keeping the 
solution for several days in the cold, is a thick, heavy oil; it is slowly 
decomposed by water at the ordinary temperatui*e yielding hepto- 
lactone. 

Heptolactone ( 7 -pi*opylbutyiolactone) boils at 234*5—235*5° with¬ 
out decomposition (compai'e Abstr., 1888, 252). 

Barium hydroxyheptylate, (C 7 Hi 308 ) 2 Ba, prepared by boiling hepto¬ 
lactone with baryta, crystallises from hot alcohol in mici'oscopic 
needles which deliquesce on exposure to the air. It is decomposed 
when heated at 100 " or when boiled with water, the odour of hepto¬ 
lactone being perceptible. The silver salt, OTHisOsAg, is partially 
decomposed by boiling water, from which it separates in moss-like 
crystals; it quickly darkens on exposure to the light. 

Hydroxyheptylio acid can be obtained by decomposing a well-cooled 
solution of the barium salt with 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid, extract¬ 
ing with ether, and evaporating the ethertal solution at 0 °; it is a 
strongly acid syrup, soluble in water, but it very readily changes 
into tJLie lactone. 

Fropylitaconic acid, OOOH*CH 2 *C(COOH)!CHPr, crystallises from 
hot water and ether in piisms, melts at and is decomposed at 
about 200 — 210 °, being probably converted into the anhydidde. It is 
almost insoluble in chloroform and carbon bisulphide, and only 
sparingly soluble in cold water and benzene, but readily in ether, 
alcohol, and hot water. The barium salt, Cja[io 04 Ba, contains water of 
crystallisation, and is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 

P. S. K. 


Isobutaldehyde and Succinic Acid. By B. Fmia and A. 
Zanner {Annalm, 256, 86—96; compare Abstr*., 1886,47,1888, 251). 

—Isopropylparaconic acid, q^qq.^^ COOH.^ obtained by heating 


a mixture of isobutaldehyde, sodium succinate, and acetic anhydride 
at 110—120° for 40 hours. The acid is isolated as described in the 
case of ethylparaconic acid. It crystallises from boiling benzene in 
colourless plates, melts at 68—69°, and is readily soluble in water, 
ether, and chlorofoi*m, but only sparingly in carbon bisulphide, and 
insoluble in light ^petroleum. The barium, salt, (OaHxiOOaBa + 3 H 3 O, 
prepared by treating an aqueous solution of the acid with barium 
carbonate in the cold, crystallises in colourless plates. The calcium 
salt (-f-2HaO) crystallises in needles, and is readily soluble in water. 
The silver salt, OsHuOiAg, crystallises from boiling water in colour¬ 
less needles, and does not darken on exposure to light. 
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Barium isopropylitamrdate, CsH^OsBa 4- 2H20, is formed when 
the paraconic acid is boiled with baryta-water; it crystxllisos in. 
small needles, and is more readily soluble in cold than in hot water. 
The silver salt, C 8 Hi 205 Ag 2 , is crystalline, almost insoluble in boiling 
water, and moderately sensitive to light. 

When isopropylparaconic acid is distilled, isoheptolacfcone (di- 
methylvalerolactone) and isoheptylenic acid are formed with evolu¬ 
tion of carbonic anhydride, whilst some of the acid passes over 
unchanged ; the products can be separated in the usual manner 
(compare preceding abstract). 

Isoheptylenic acid, CHPr^IOH-CHs'COOH, is a colourless oil, boils 
at 217® (thermometer entirely in vapour), and is volatile with steam; 
it is specifically lighter than and only sparingly (1 in 110) soluble in 
cold water, but it is much more readily soluble in hot water. The 
lariiim salt, ( 07 Hn 03 ) 2 Ba, prepared in the cold, crystallises in anhy¬ 
drous needles. The calcium salt (-|-1^H20) crystallises in trans¬ 
parent prisms. The silver salt, C 7 Hii 03 Ag, crystallises from boiling 
water in slender needles, darkens on exposure to light, and decom¬ 


poses at 100 • 

^(-Brc7}ioi8oheptylic acid, CHPr^BrCH 2 *CH 2 ’C 00 H, is formed when 
the preceding compound is treated with concentrated hydrobromio 
acid in the cold, but it cannot be obtained in a pure condition. 


Isohepiola^one (dimethylvalerpladone), 0HPrP<^ 




formed when bromoisoheptylic acid is boiled with water, but it is 
more easily prepared by warming isoheptylenic acid with dilute 
(1 : 1) sulphuric acid. It is a colourless oil, boils at 224—225“ (un- 
corr.), and is readily volatile with steam; it dissolves in about 35 parts 
of cold water, the solution becoming turbid on heating, and then clear 
again at a higher temperature. 

Barium hydroxyi^o^ptylate, is obtained when the 

lactone is boiled with baryta-water. The silver salt, 07 Hja 03 Ag, is 
only sparingly soluble in water. The free acid seenas to be less stable 
than 7 -hydroxyheptylic acid. P. S. K. 


Valeraldehyde and Succinic Acid. By R. Pittig and A. 

ScHNEEGANS (Annaleti, 265,97—108; compare Abstr., 1885, 47,1888, 

Q _ 

261). --^IsohutylpcvracoiiiG acid, CO<pg. .Qg.QQQjg» is prepared by 

heating a mixture of valeraldehyde, acetic anhydride, and sodium 
succinate at 110® for 18 to 20 hours. The product is mixed with 
water, the separated oil extracted with ether and treated with sodiam 
carbonate; unchanged valeraldehyde and condensation-products 
remain nndissolved, whilst the lactoiiic acid passes into solution and 
is reprecipitatcd on the addition of acid. Some of the laotonic acid 
and unchanged snccinic acid remain as sodium salts in the original 
acetic acid solution; after strongly acidifying with hydrochloric acid 
and extracting with ether, the two compounds are separated by 
treatment with chloroform, Isobntylparaconic acid crystallises from 
cold water in small needles, melts at 124 —125“, and sublimes, when 
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carefully heated, in colourless plates. It is readily soluble in alcoliol, 
ether, cblorofortn, and light petroleum. The silver salt, C 9 Hi 304 Ag, 
is very stable and soluble in hot water. The calcium salt, ( 09 Hxi 04 ) *Ca 
-f 2 H 2 O, crystallises in small needles, and is soluble in alcohol and 
hot water. The barium salt (-fSHiO) crystallises in small, 'well- 
defined, rhombic prism**, and is readily soluble in alcohol. The stino 
salt ( + 1 -^H 30 ) crystallises in needles, and is readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. 

The salts of isobutylitamalic acid do not crystallise, and are more 
sparingly soluble in hot than in cold water, and almost insoluble in 
alcohol. The barium salt, C9Hu06Ba, prepared by boiling the para- 
conic acid with baryta-water, and the calcium salt are anhydi’oas. 
The silver salt, CgHuO^Ags, is slowly decomposed by boiling water. 

When isobutylparaconic acid is distilled, octolactone, isoctylenic 
acid, and isobtftylitaconic acid are formed, but some of the paiacouic 
acid passes over unchanged. The lactone is isolated in the usual 
manner, and the isoctylenic acid is separated from the isobutylpara¬ 
conic acid and isobut,ylitaconic acid by distillation with steam. 

Isoctylenic acid, CHiPr^'CHIOH-CHi'OOOH, is a colourless oil, boils 
at 281—232°, and is specifically lighter than, and almost insoluble in, 
water. The sdver salt, CsHiaOjAg, separates from boiling water in a 
flocculent condition. The barium salt, (C 8 HiiOi) 2 Ba, is more spar¬ 
ingly soluble in hot than in cold water, and only sparingly soluble iu 
alcohol. The zinc salt and the lead salt are amorphous. 

r^/^Browisocttjlic acid, CHgPr^’CHBrOHa'CHi'COOH, prepared by 
treating the unsnturated acid with cold concentrated hydrobromic 
acid, is a heavy, yellowish oil; it is converted into isoctolactone and 
isoctylenic acid by dilute sodium carbonate. 

pw -PFr 

Isoctolactone, OHaPi^*GH<Q ^ 00^’ is a colourless liquid, volatile 

with steam, and only sparingly soluble in cold, but more readily in 
hot, water; when boiled with baryta-water, it yields the barium salt 
of hydi^ixyisoctylio acid as a yellowish, gum-like mass, soluble in hot 
alcohol, but only sparingly soluble in water. 

Isohufylifaconic acid, CH 2 pi^*CHIC(COOH)*OH 3 *COOH, is ob¬ 
tained, together with isobutylparaconic acid, when the acid solution 
which remains after distilling the isoctylenic acid with steam (see 
above) is extracted with ether. The mixture of acids is treated with 
water, neutralised with calcium carbonate in the cold, and the filtered 
solution heated to boiling, whereon caldwn isobufylitaccruate, CiBiizOipSL, 
is deposited; the salt is washed with hot water, decomposed with 
hydrochloric acid, and the itaconic acid recrystallised from boiling 
water. It melts at 162°, being converted into the anhydride. 

P S. K. 

Valeiraldeliyde and Fyrotartarlc Acid. By E. Fittig and F.Fkist 
(Annalen, 255,108—125; compare Abstr., 1888, 251, and 1886, 47). 
— ec- and jS-Methylisobutylparaoonic acids are obtained as follows:—A 
mixtnro of valeraldehyde, sodium pyrotartrate, and acetic anhydride 
is heated at 110—120° for about 30 hours, then treated with water, 
the uuchaxiged aldehyde and the acetic acid distilled with steam, the 
residual solution filtered and extracted with ether. The residue 
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obtained on evaporating tbe ether is dissolved in sodium carbonate, 
the alkaline solution shaken with ether, then acidified, and the 
lactonic acids extracted with ether. A small quantity of the laotonic 
acids remains, as sodium salts^ in the original acetic acid solution, 
and can be isolated by extracting the strongly acidified solution with 
ether, evaporating the extract, and dissolving the two lactonic acids 
in chloroform, in order to free them from pyrotartaric acid. The two 
methylisobutylparaconic acids obtained in this way can only be sepa¬ 
rated with difficnlty, 

et-ATethy lisob utylparacon ic acid^ 

from water in plates or prisms, and from benzene in needles, melting 
at 142°. It is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and hot 
benzene, but almost insoluble in light petroleum and carbon bisul¬ 
phide. The barium salt, (OioHi 504 ;aJ 8 a + 2H80, prepared by 
neutralising a cold aqueous solution of the add with barium cai*- 
bonate, crystallises in slendei* needles, and is readily soluble. The 
calcium salt (+ 2 H 2 O) is a colourless, semi-crystalline compound. 
The silver salt, CioHi 504 Ag, forms small, granular crystals, and is 
very stable. 

Barium m^thylisobutylitanudaie, CioHieOJBa + 2EoO, is obtained 
when the paraconic acid is boiled with baryta-water; it is more 
readily soluble m cold than in hot water. The calcium salt (-f 2HiO) 
is almost insoluble in both hot and cold water. The silver salt, 
OioHifiOfiAgi, is very unstable. 

Wbeu a-methylisobutylparacouic acid is distilled, carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is rapidly evolved; the principal product is isobutylbntyleue, 
but small quantities of metbylisobutylbntyiolactone, a-isononylenic 
acid, and valeraldehyde are also obtained. The distillate is timtod 
with sodinm carbonate, the neutral products extracted with ether, 
and boiled with baryta-water to decompose the lactone, which is 
thereby converted into barium hydrozynonylate^ (OsHnOs^^Ba. The 
aldehyde and hydrocarbon are* then distilled with steam, and the 
Tuleraldehyde sepaiuted by shaking with a concentrated solution of 
sodinm hydrogen sulphite; fhe «-isononylenic acid is isolated fi-om 
the alkaliue solntion, after acidifying, by distilling with steam. 

Isobutylbiitylene (octyUne), OyHie, is a colourless liquid boiling at 
111*5—it combines with bromine yielding the dibromide, 
OsHieBrj, as a colourless oil. 

arlsmonylenic acid, CHiPi^*OH;OH*CHMe-COOH, is a colourless 
oil boiling at 235—^240° with palatial decomposition. The calcium 
salt, ( 0 sHi 50 i) 20 a + SHsO, crystallises in small needles, and is 
readily soluble in water. The silver salt;, OgHuOiAg, is stable and 
moderately easily soluble in warm water. 

Q_OHi’OHiPr^ 

fi-Met7iyU8obiitylparaco7m acid, -CMe-COOH 

melts at 83°, and shows the same behaviour with solvents as the cor¬ 
responding a-aoid, only it is rather more sparingly soluble. The 
barium salt (+ 4 H 2 O) is obtained by treating the acid with barium 
carbonate in cold aqueous solution; it crystallises m prisms, and is 


CO< 


-CH-OHsPr® 
OHMe-C)H-OOOH 


, crystallises 
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very readily soluble. The calcium salt (+2HjO) forms small, 
feathery crystals. The silver salt, CioHiii 04 Ag, is soluble in hot 
water 

Calcium p-methylisdbutyUtamalaie^ CioHii.OoCa + H20, prepared by 
boiling the paraconic acid with lime-water, is insoluble in water. 
The barium salt is anhydrous and almost insoluble in water. The 
silver salt, GioHieOsAge, is sparingly soluble in hot water and very 
stable. 

When j3-methylisobutylparaconic acid is distilled, it yields a 
hydrocarbon boding at 111 6 ®, a lactone, and j3-isononylenic acid. 
Calcium fi-isononylenafe, (C 9 Hi 602 ) 2 Ca + SH^O, crystallises in needles, 
and is rather sparingly soluble in water. The silver salt, CqHi 503 Ag, 
IS moderately stable and soluble in warm water. F. S. K. 


CESnantbialdeliyde and Pyrotartaric Acid. By E. Fittio and 
E. Eiechblmann (Annalen, 266, 126—142; compare Abstr., 1888, 
251).—Two isomeric methylhexylpai’aconic acids are formed when 
oenanthaldehyde is heated at 120—130° for 20 hours with sodium 
pyrotartrate and acetic anhydride. The product is treated with 
water, the unchanged aldehyde distilled with steam, and the resi¬ 
dual solution extracted with ether. The oil obtained in this way is 
dissolved in sodium carbonate, the slightlv alkaline solution shaken 
with a little calcium chloride solution and, after filtering, extracted 
with ether to free it from resinous products. The solution is then 
acidified strongly, the acids extracted with ether, repeatedly evapo¬ 
rated with water to expel acetic acid, and then dissolved in chloro¬ 
form. On evaporating the chloroform solution, the two paraconic 
acids are obtained in an oily condition. The ^-compound can be 
obtained in crystals by dissolving the mixture in carbon bisulphide 
and fractionally precipitating with light petroleum; in oi-der to 
isolate the | 8 -acid, the acids in the mother liquors are first purified by 
converting them into calcium salts, and then crystallised from a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum, the two kinds of crystals 
being separated mechanically. 


a^Metliylliexylparcbconic cusid^ crystallises 


from water and carbon bisulphide in colourless plates, and from a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum in long, slender needles melting 
at 101°’5. It is very readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
carbon bisulphide, and benzene, but only very sparingly in water and 
light petroleum; it is not volatile with steam. The calcium salt, 
( 0 j 2 Hi 904 ) 3 Ca + 6 H 9 O, is obtained by neutralising an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the acid with calcium carbonate in the cold; it crystallises in 
needles and is readily soluble in water and alcohol. The barium salt 
(+ 3 H 2 O) crystallises in needles and is readily soluble in both 
alcohol and water. The silver salt, CioHiaOiAg, separates from water 
in colourless needles and is very stable. The lead^ copper^ meretiry^ 
and ferrous salts are insoluble in water, but readily soluble in ether. 

Calcium methylhexylitamalate, Cj 2 H 2 o 06 Ca + H.O, prepared by 
boiling the laotouic acid with lime-water, is very sparingly soluble in 
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water and insolnble in alcohol. The laiium salt (+ 2H.O) is very 
.sparingly soluble in cold water. The silver salt, CmH oOaAga, is in¬ 
soluble in water and very unstable; the copper, iron, lead, and 
mercury salts are insoluble in ether and alcohol. 

The distillation products of a-methylhexylparaconic acid are 
decylene, oenanthaldehyde, pyrotartaric acid (or its anhydride), and 
traces of other compounds, but a considerable quantity of the acid 
passes over unchanged. 

Decylene (lif^xylhufylene), C 10 H 201 boils at 160—161®, and yields the 
dibinmide, as a yellow oil when it is treated with bromine 

in cold carbon bisulphide solution. 

Q _CH'C H 

P-'Methylhexylparaconic acid, CO< ‘OMe-COOH’ 

from carbon bisulphide in small crystals, and from a mixture of ether 
and light peti'oleum in large, cubical foi'ms melting at 83®. It is 
readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chlorofoirm, and benzene, but only 
moderately easily in carbon bisulphide and hot water. The calcium 
salt, with 2 H 3 O, crystallises in slender needles and is readily soluble in 
w-ater. The harium salt, with SHaO, separates from water in well- 
defined prismatic ciystals. The silver salt is moderately easily 
soluble in water and crystallises from dilate alcohol in slender 
needles. 

Calcium methylhexylitamalate, Oi 2 H 2 oOfiCa, is sparingly soluble in 
hot water. The harium salt, with H 2 O, separates from hot water, in 
which it is very sparingly soluble, in slender needles. The silver 
salt, CiaHjoOsAgi, is insoluble in boiling water and is not very stable. 

F. S. K. 

Synthesis of Fumaric Acid. By B. H. Keisbr {Amer, Ohf>m. 
J,, 12, 99—102).—According to Wislicenus’ views of molecular 
structure, two varieties, au axially- and a plane-symmetrical, of 
acetylene diiodide should exist, corresponding respectively with 
fnmaric and maleic acids. The author has prepared these bypassing 
acetylene through absolute alcohol containing cxy&tals of iodine 
until the iodine disappeared. One variety of acetylene diiodide is 
an unstable liqnid, decomposing when heated, and even when distilled 
with steam. The other is solid, and is much more stable, subliming 
without decomposition; it is, therefore, probably the axially sym¬ 
metrical variety. When boiled successively with potassium cyanide 
and aqueous potash, the latter variety yields a considerable quantity 
of potassium f umarate. The research is still in progress. 

C, F. B. 

Dibromotricarballylic Acid. By E. Guiitochet {OompL remh, 
110 , 3*50—352).—Dibromotricarballylic acid is formed, together with 
the dibromide of monobromacunitic acid (Abstr., 1889, 588) by the 
action of bromine (4 equivalents) on aconitic acid (1 equivalent) at 
115—120®, and is separated from it by means of the solubility of the 
dibromotricarballylic acid in water. It forms slender, piismatic 
needles of the composition CeHeBrjOe+IHiO, very soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and readily forming snpei*saturated solu¬ 
tions. Its salts * . 
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centrated soltitioii of the particular base until neutral to phenol- 
phthalein, and evapoiating I'apidly in a vacanm at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. The potassium salt, CJEsBrgObKs+SHoO, is a crystalline 
powder which, decomposes at 130®; the calcium salt, 

+ 4 H 3 O, forms a vitreous solid which decomposes at 300° and is very 
soluble in cold water, forming a solution from which alcohol pre¬ 
cipitates the anhydrous salt; the barium salt, (C 6 H 3 BriOb) 2 Baj 
+ 6 H 2 O, is a white, amorphous solid which does not alter at 100°, but 
decomposes at 115®. 

Dibromotricarballylic acid melts below 100 ° and evolves hydrogen 
bromide, and on further heating, decomposes. If the fused but not 
discoloured substance is redissolved in water, it yields a crystalline 
mass with the properties of the original product. In a vacuum the 
acid loses weight continually, and the percentage of bromine and the 
basicity gradually increase. It does not decompose in solution in 
the cold. In presence of nitric acid, silver nitrate precipitates half 
the bromine. The aqueous solution decomposes w’hen heated, and if 
silver nitrate is added, silver bromide is precipitated in quantity 
varying with the conditions of the experiment. 

With sodium amalgam, dibromotricarballylic acid yields ordinary 
tricarballylic acid. C. H. B. 

Guinochet’s Isomeric Tricarballylic Acid, By B. Demuth 
and V. Meyer (Bar,, 23, 629—531).—The tribromotricarballjlio 
acid obtained by Guinochet (Abstr., 1889, 688 ) by heating aconitio 
acid with bromine is, in reality, dibromosuccinic acid, and Guinochet’s 
isomeric tricarballylic acid (this voL, p. 238) is succinic acid. 

W. S. K 

Action ot Sodium and Fotassitim Ethoxides on Ethyl 
Tartrate. By E. Mulder (Rec. Trav. Ghim,, 8 , 361—^385).— 
Sodium was dissolved in pui*e anhydrous alcohol, and a slight excess 
of ethyl tai'trate added. The mixture was placed in a flask connected 
with a vessel containing sulphuHc acid, and a vacuum was esta¬ 
blished; at intervals the flask was weighed. The weight finally 
obtained corresponded with the f(»rmation of ethifl sodiotartratf*, 
COOEt*CH(OE'a)'CH.(OH)-COOEt, but it seemed that some com¬ 
pounds of this with one or more molecules of alcohol were fir^t 
formed. It forms a vitreous mass very soluble in pure alcohol, and 
insoluble in ether or benzene. It is very deliquescent, but is de¬ 
composed by water, alcohol, and ethyl sodium tartrate, 

COO]Sra*OH(OH)-OH(OH)-COOEt, 

being formed; the latter is at once formed when ethyl tartrate 
is treated with sodium and ordinary absolute alcohol, which always 
contains some water. 

Bfliyl disodiotartrate, C 2 H 8 (ONa) 3 (COOEt)a, was prepared in the 
same way as the monosodium compound, half the w'eight of eth}l 
tartrate being used; it was found advantageous to work in an atmd- 
sphei'e of hydmgen. In its properties this substance resembles the 
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monosodinm compomid; •when it is decomposed by water, normal 
sodium tartrate is formed. 3Zbao- and di~jpotassviim compomids have 
also been prepared, and are still nndergoing investigation. 

Tbe antbor has used ethyl chloride or iodide as a means of ascer¬ 
taining whether a reaction has taken place. Sodium ethoxide dis¬ 
solved in pnre alcohol was added to a slight excess of ethyl tartrate, 
and then ethyl chloride was added, and the whole sealed up in a tube. 
If a reaction has taken place, since the ethyl tartrate was in excess, 
all the ethoxide will have been used up, and nothing will be observed 
when the ethyl chloride is added. But if no reaction has taken 
place, the ethyl chlonde and sodium ethoxide will react, forming 
ether and sodium chloride, and the latter, being insoluble in 
alcohol, will be precipitated. In no case was a precipitate formed, 
and it was thus shown that the reactions had taken place as described 
above. In all cases another tube was taken, for the sake of com¬ 
parison, containing the same quantities of the same substances 
(except the ethyl tartrate) as the first; this was submitted to the 
same conditions, and always gave a precipitate of sodium chlo¬ 
ride, &c. C. F. B. 

Pireparation of Levulosecarboxylic Acid. By H. Kiliakt and 
G. Dull (Ber., 23, 4i9—452).—In order to prepare levulosecar- 
boxylic acid in large quantities for an examination of its behaviour 
on oxidation, the authors have endeavoured to improve the method 
previously adopted. An attempt was made to isolate the acid in the 
form of its phenylhydrazide, according to Fischer and Passmore’s 
method (this voL, p. 152), but even when pure levulosecarhoxylio 
acid was used as the starting point, the phenylhydrazide does not 
crystallise out until the solution has been evaporated to a syrup and 
allow^ed to remain for some time. After recrystallisation fiuro alcohol, 
it melts at 162°, decomposes at 188% and gives the charaetoriftiic 
coloration with ferric chloride in aqueous, but not in sulplmi*ic acid 
solution. ISTo phenylhydrazide could be isolated from the dark-r(*(l 
Bvrup into which levulosecyanhydrin passes after a time, althongh 
this mnst contain at least 50 per cent, of the ammonium salt of the 
acid; it was, therefore, necessary to retnrn to the old method, in 
which- however, certain improvements have been made. 

The levnlosp is obtained according to Honig’s dh*eetions (Absfr., 
1888, 247) in such a manner as to contain 25—30 per cent, of water; 
to this an equivalent quantity of 50 per cent, hydrocyanic acid is 
added, together with a drop of dilute ammonia, and if possible a frag¬ 
ment of ready-formed cyanhydrin. The bottle is tightly stoppered, 
and allowed to remain in cold water until the whole has completely 
solidified —1 hour), then stirred with 92 per cent, alcohol, collected, 
washed with alcohol, and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 
The pure and dry cyanhydrin thus obtained may be preserved for 
months, whereas the impure compound decomposes almost immedi¬ 
ately. For its hydrolysis, 10 grams are treated with 20 grams of 
hydrochloric acid, saturated at the ordinary temperature, and allowed 
to remain two hours after the separation of ammonium chloride has 
ceased, then dilnted with an equal volume of water, and evaporated 
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on tlie water-batli to a thin synip. This is extracted with water, 
and the solution again evaporated three times, the iinal syrap dis¬ 
solved in water, filtered, treated with banum hydroxide, and 
evaporated. The solution is then satuiated with carbonic anhydride, 
decolorised by animal charcoal, the barium precipitated by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the remaining trace of hydrochloric acid by 
Sliver oxide. The filtrate on evaporation yields a syrup, which, on 
stirring and adding a crystal of the ready formed lactone, ciystal- 
lises completely within a few hours. The levulosecarboxylic lactone 
thus obtained is suflGlciontly pure for most purposes, but may be 
further purified by crystallisation from alcohol. This lactone and 
also that of doxtrosecarboxylic acid yield beautifully crystalline com¬ 
pounds with ammonia, and the former compound gives a poly basic 
acid on oxidation with nitric acid. H. O. 0. 

Bedaction of the Acids of the Sagar>group. By E. EibOUiiiB 
(Ber., 23, 930—938).—The method of reducing acids of the sugar- 
group by moans of sodium amalgam (Fischer, Abstr., 1889, 
this vol., p. 4(.>G) has been extended to a large number of monobasic 
and to some bibasic acids, with results which are now communicated 
in a preliminary form. As already pointed ont (this vol., p. 471), 
this roactioii is applicable only to those acids which form 1 letoncs, 
since it is the lactone which undergoes reduction; acids like nmcic 
and gluconic acids, which either do not form lacton s or only undergo 
conversion into lactones partially and under special conditions, and 
salts of the acids, whether lactone-forming or not, are not affected by 
treatment with sodium amalgam. It is on this account, therefore, 
that tlie reduction is carried on in solutions which are kept acid by 
the frequent addition of small quantities of sulphuric acid. lu order 
to obtain the largest yield of sugar (40—60 per cent.), it is ncctssary 
to use tlio pure, crystallised lactone; when this cannot be obtained, 
as in the case of gluconic or saccharic acids, the aqueous solution of 
the acid is conoontrated to a syrup and heated on a waU»r-bath or at 
higher tcnipcraiuros Cor many hours, with tho object oC Joimiwg as 
much hKiionc as ])Osbiblo. Details of tho mctlujd adopted tor tho 
reduction of iho monobasic acids and of tho method of purifying iho 
product are given in tho paper, but do not dill'or in any important 
points from those ah*eady communicated (compare tliis vol., p. 400). 
Unlike iho luoiiobasic acids o£ tlio sugar-group, tho bibasic acids do 
not yield hagai's, but aldehydo-acids, and consequently a diftoront 
process is necessary for tlie isolation and purification of the pro¬ 
duct ; this is dosm'ibod in connection with the reduction of saccharic 
acid (vHe infra). 

Regarding hi clones as “internal” ethereal salts, the author has 
instituted experimouis with tho object of asoortaimng to wliat extent 
it is possible to reduce tho etheroiu salts of acids of tbo su^ar-group 
and of otlior monobasic and bibasic acids which do not lorm lactones, 
and finds that ethyl rauoato is x’cducod to an aldehyde-acid by sodium 
amalgam. Tho amides of tho aci<ls, however, do wot uudorgo reduc¬ 
tion by sodium amalgam in acid solution, thus differing troiu the 
amides of aromatic acids (compare Q-uarobchi, this Journal, L875,509). 

YOb. LVlll, 2 s 
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Kiliani’s metliod of forming carboxy-acids by treating carbo¬ 
hydrates of the sugar-groap with hydrogen cyanide (Abstr., 188(5, 
219, 438, 628, 869; 1887, 229, 465), combined with the author’s 
method of reducing these acids to the corresponding caa*bohydrates by 
means of sodium amalgam, has made it possible to effect the synthesis 
of sugars containing 7 and 8 atoms of carbon in the molecule (vide 
infra)^ and the limit to which this process can be cairied has not 
yet been reached. It becomes necessary, therefore, to adopt some 
system of nomenclature for carbohydrates of this group. Tho 
author proposes to employ the terms pentose, heptose, octose, 
&c., for the sugars, pentitol, heptitol, oetitol, 4c., for the corre¬ 
sponding alcoliols, and heptonic acid, octonic acid, 4c., for the 
acids of the series, according to the number of carbon-atoms in the 
compounds. A prefix, having reference to the source of the com¬ 
pound, is employed ix) distinguish the individual substances; thus, 
the compound obtained from mannose I’eceive the names mnnno- 
heptose, mannoctose, mannoheptitol, mannoctonic acid, 4c., those 
from galactose, galaheptose, 4o., those from dextrose, glnco- 
heptose, 4c. In view of the fact that an optically inactive and a 
dextrorotatory modification of levnlose have been obtained, and the 
probability that con*esponding compounds of dextrose will soon be 
prepared (this vol., p. 469), the author proposes to discard these 
names as misleading, and snbstitute glucose and fructose for dex¬ 
trose and levulose resx>ectively. The difficulty which ai'ises from 
the use of the word glucose as a generic term for the 6-carbon 
sugars, as well as a synomm for dextrose, can easily be met by adopt¬ 
ing the term hexose for this class of sugars. 

The following preliminary notes of investigations caiTied on in con- 
juiwition with the author’s pupils are communicated:— 

Monobasic Acids, —fl.) The reduction of d.-, i.-, and l.-mannonic 
aciils to the corresponding mannoses, and of gluconic aei<l to 
d.-glnoose (ordinary dextrose) (this vol., p. 466), has already been 
described. 

(2.) Galactonic acid.—^The lactone of galactonic acid is prosent in 
considerable quantities in the syrup obtained by evaporating an 
aqueous solution of the acid on a water-bath, and on reduction yields 
ordinary galactose. 

(3.) Alannosecarboxylic acid.—The lactone of this acid, on reduc¬ 
tion, yields about 50 per ceut. of mamohejitose^ a dextiX)i'otatory crys¬ 
talline compound. The phf'njlhydraztme is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and melts at 188—190® with decomposition; the osazime forms 
yellow needles, melts at 198—200° with decomposition, and is in¬ 
soluble in water. On further reduction, mannoheptose is conve»*ted 
into mannoheptitol^ C7H16O7, which is identical with perseitol 
(Maquenne, Abstr., 3889, 32). On oxidation with dilute nitric acid, 
mannoheptitol (perseitol) is reconverted into mannoheptose. 

Mannoheptose reacts with hydrogen cyanide, and the resulting 
mauuocton*e add forms a beautifully crystalline lactons which melts 
at 167—170°, and has a specific rotation of [oe.]d = —43*58. On re¬ 
duction, the lactone yields dextrorotatory mannoctose^ which is charao- 
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toviftod by fonning a sptLvingljQoluhlopJhenylhydrazonef CsHifcOT’NjUPli, 
melting at 212—213®. 

(4.) Q-lucosocarboxylio acid.— Olucolieptose, obtained from the lacj- 
tono o£ this acid by reduction, crystallises from water in beantiful 
tables which melt at about 190° with decomposition. The phenyl- 
hydrazone is readily soluble in watc3‘; the osazone forms golden-yellow 
needles and melts at 197° with decomposition. On treatment with 
Jiydrogen cyanide, gluooheptose yields glucoctonic arid, Irom which a 
well-crystallised harium salt, (OsHi^O^hBa, has been prepared. 

(6.) Qalactosecarbox}lic acid.—The lactone of galactoscearboxylic 
acid is obtained by the prolonged heating of a syrupy aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the acid on a water-bath, and forms colourless crystals melt¬ 
ing at 149—150°. On reduction it is converted into galakepfose, 
winch forms a sparingly solxMophenylhydrazone melting at about 199° 
with decomposition, and an o^azone molting at about 220° with decom¬ 
position. Oalahoptose interacts with hydrogen cyanide. 

(6.) Rhamnosecarhoxylic at*id.— A 50 per cent, yield of a methyl- 
hexose^ OH*CMoH*[CH*OHl4’CHO, is obtained by tho reduction of 
the lactone of this acid. This carbohydrate crystallises well Iroin 
methyl alcohol and molts at 180—181°. The plienylhydmzone is 
readily soluble; the ot>azone melts at about 200° with decomposition. 
On treatment with hjrdrogen cyanide, it yields a meihylheptonic acid. 
The lactone of this acid, C8Hu07, ciystallises well, and on rednetiou 
is converted into a mdhylheptose^ which forms a spaidngly soluble 
phenylhydrazmie. 

(7.) Fructosecarboxylio (lovnlosocarboxylio) acid and saccharin, on 
reduction, afford good yields of two carbohydrates containing 
“ bi'anched ” caihon-chains. 

(8.) Carboxylic acid of Milk-sugar.—^Milk-sugar reacts with 
hydrogen cyanide, forming a carhojeylie and which yields an insoluble 
basic lead salt, docs not rodnee Feliling's solution, and is readily 
bydi*olysod by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. When evaporated 
to a syi*up and reduced, tho acid is converted into a sugar which 
probably has tho formula OuHtiOia. 

JHhasic Acldit, —(1.) Saccharic acid.—The lactone of siicchavic 
acid, obifained by heating tho aqnooub solution of the acid on a 
water-bath, is converted, on reduction, into on acid which 3»e(luc(»s 
Fehling’s solution, and shows a groat resemblance to glycuronic 
acid. This aldohyde-acld is purific»d by adding noutml load acetate 
to the I’edaction-prodiict rendered slightly acid by acetic acid, 
whereby sulphuric acid and the regenerah^d saccharic acid are pre¬ 
cipitated; the filtrate is then precipitated by the addition of basic 
lead acetate, tho precipitate decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
any excess of sulphuric acid being removed by means of baryta, 
and the tilfcrate evaporated to a symp in a vacuum. The aldeliytie- 
acid has not yet been er} stalli&ed. 

(2.) Mucic acid.—^Wlien a 2-^ per cent, aqueous solution of ethyl 
mucato is reduced by sodium amalgam in the usual way, an alde¬ 
hyde-acid is foimod. This can be purifiod by tho inotliod just de- 
sonbed, and is a pale-yollow syruj» which reduces Fohling’s solution, 
and on oxidation is reconverted into mucic acid. W, P. W. 

2 6 2 
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Constitaents of Iceland Moss. By A. HiLaER and 0. Bfoiines 
(B er., 23, 461—464).—^The authors have reinvestigated the prepara¬ 
tion and properties of lichenstearie and cetraine acids, which were 
first examined by Knop and Schnedermann (Aiwutiew, 65, 164), Her- 
berger (^Annaleny 21, 137), and BoUey {Annalm^ 64,143; 86, 50), 
and have obtained the following results:— 

Lichenstearie acid is best prepared by extracting the powdered 
flakes of Iceland moss with light peti‘olenm, evaporating the solution, 
and boiling the residue with water, sodium carbonate being added in 
such quantity that a portion of the substance remains nndissolved. 
To the filtered solution, an excess of hydrochloric acid is added, the 
precipitate well pressed and repeatedly crystallised from light pe¬ 
troleum, and the solution decolorised by animal charcoal. It is then 
further recrystallised several times from boiling alcohol, and is thus 
obtained as a voluminous, white mass consisting frequently of stel¬ 
late groups of small prisms, which speedily fall into small, lustrous 
plates. It melts at 120^ and is soluble in alcohol, chloroform, ben- 
zene, and light petroleum, but is almost insoluble in water. Its alka¬ 
line salts are the only ones soluble in water, and it is not acted on by 
acetic chloride. It yields a chloride with phosphoric chloride, and 
from the analy^ of this compound, the free acid, and certain salts, it 
appears to be a hibasic add of the formula C43H75O13. It is converted 
on oxidation into carbonic anhydride and capric add. 

Cetraric acid is best obtained by Emop and Schnedermann’s pro¬ 
cess, with the alteration that the precipitate formed by hydrochloric 
add is extracted with light petroleum to remove lichenstearie acid, 
and the coiouiing matter removed bv a mixture of efcher and turpen¬ 
tine oil. It decomposes at about 20U^ and appears also to be a bibasic 
acid, the most probable formula being GdoH3oO]2. H. (}. C. 

OMoropyromncic Acids. By H. B. Hill and L. L. Jackson 
(Ainer. Ghem. J., 12, 112—130; compare this vol.,p.482).— IHohloro^ 
pyromueic acid [COOH : Oh = 2 : 4 : 5 or 2 : 3 : 6] was preparad, to¬ 
gether with an isomeric acid [2 ; 3 ; 5], by distilling ethyl pyromuoate 
tetrachloride at 16 mm. pressure. It melts at 197—198^, and sublimes 
unchanged below its melting point. It dissolves in ether, alcohol, and 
hot water; 100 parts of water at 19*6° dissolve 0*13 part of the acid. 
The harimn and calcium salts (both with 4 mols. H3O) were prepared. 
Of these, 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 1*58 and 6*85 parts 
respectively. Mhyl dichloropyromucate [2 : 4 : 5 or 2 : 3 : 6] melt,jat 
72—73°, and boils at 122*5° nuder a pressure of 16 mm. This dichloi*o- 
pyromncic acid is reduced by sodium amalgam to pyromucic acid. With 
bromine and water, it reacts like the [2:3:5] acid previously de¬ 
scribed, giving chlorofnmaric acid. When heated over a water-bath 
with concenti*ated hydrochloric acid, a substance of the formula 
0411,0102 is formed, according to the equation C5H2OI2O3 -4- H2O = 
O4H OIO2 4" 00a + fiCl. This substance is soluble in chlorofonn 
and benzene, and slightly in water and light peti*oleum; when ci*ys- 
tallisrd from this last solvent, it forms slender prisms which melt at 
5*2—^53° and sublime rapidly at ordinary temperatures. It reduces 
silver oxide, and gives a yellow solution with aqueous alkalis. By 
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+hc action of fuming snlpTmric acid on dicTiloropyromucic acid 
[2:4:6 or 2 : 3 : 6 ], a dickloromblphopyroniucio and is formed, the 
hanum hydrogen and barium (with 2 mols. H^O) sails of which wore 
prepared. Sufficient data ai‘o not available to determine whether this 
diehloropyromncic acid has the formula [OOOH : OI 3 = 2 : 4 : 6 ] or 
[2:3:5]; the authors incline to the latter view, and look on it 
as the geometrical isomerido of the [ 2 : 3 : 6 ] acid described in a pre¬ 
vious paper. 

Trichlorojnjronmcic acid [COOH ; Oh = 2 : 3 : 4 : 5] was prepared 
by decomposing the tetrachloride of the [2 : 5] chloropyromucic acid. 
Ethyl pyromucate was chlorinated at 145® until one hydrogen-atom 
had been replaced by chlorine; the temperature was then allowed to 
fall to 120 °, and the chlorination continued to satui*ation. I^ho pro¬ 
duct (tetrachloride of ethyl chloropyromucate) was treated with 
alcoholic soda, the sodium salt formed was decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the acid thus obtained was purified by recrys¬ 
tallising its ammonium salt from water; the yield of acid was only 
16 per cent, of the theoretical. Tiichloi*opyromucic acid molts at 
172—173°, and dissolves in alcohol, ether, and boiling benzene, and 
slightly in hot water; 100 parts of water at 19*5° dissolve 0*13 part 
of it. The barium and calcium salts (each with 4 mols. H 9 O) were 
prepared: 100 parts of water at 19*6 dissolve 0*27 and 0*64 pai*t 
of those respectively. The yotanimn and siloefr salts were found to 
be anhydrous. Bthyl iriMoropyromneate was prepared by warming 
an alcoholic solution of the acid with concentrated sulphmnc acid; 
it crystallises in flat prisma molting at G2—63°. Tnekhrapyro-- 
mucemide was prepax*ed by the action of solid ammonium carbonate 
on the acid chloride; it crystallises in long, slender needles molt¬ 
ing at 160—^161°, Trichloi’opyroinucic acid, when treated with bro¬ 
mine and water, gives both Irichlorohromofutfuran and dichloi^maleic 
acid. When oxidised with nitric acid, it yields dichlororaaleic 
acid. 

JUiehlornbromop^jrmnitcio acid' [COOH : OI 3 : Br s= 2 : 3 : 4 ; 5] is 
fortued when diehloropyromncic acid [2:3: 4] is exposed io the 
vaponr of hroniino at the ordinaiy taiippi ntnro. It melts at 185—186°, 
and dissolves in alcohol, ether, and l)oiliug benzene. 

J>ihromochlor<g.iyrmrbucic acid [COOH : Bra : 01 = 2 : 3 : 4 : 5] was 
prepared by fi*c‘ating ethyl dibiomopyronuicato [2:3:4] with chlo¬ 
rine and decomposing the pixxluct with alcoholic soda, it molts at 
193—194°, and dissolves in alcohol, other, and boiling benzene. 

JDichloronibropyromucic avid [COOH : OU : NO 2 = 2 : 3 ; 4 : 6 ] was 
obtained by dissolving diehloropyromncic acid [2:3: 4] in fuming 
sulphuric acid, isolating the sulphonic acid tlius foimed, and treat¬ 
ing it with a mixture of fuming nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric 
acid, it melts at 189—190°, and dissolves in alcohol and other, and 
in hot benzene or water. 0. F. B. 

Oonstitution of Methylpyromncic Acid. By H. B. ITiIiL and 
W. S. IIkndhixson (/?«r., 23, 452—453).—The mot|jylfna*fi 3 ral(lchyde 
described by Hill in a former paper has since been obtained by 
Muquoime (this vol., p. 33), and Bioler and Tollens (this voL, p. 238), 
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from fucnsol, and also "by tbe action of sulphnnc acid on rhamnose 
(^isodrilcitoi); from the last-named foimation it would appear to bo 
o-methylfarfuraldehjde. This supposition has been confii*med by the 
authors’ exaTuination of the methylpyromuoic acid obtained by its 
oxidation, which is resolved by the action of bromine-water into a 
ketonic acid of the formula CgHeOa. Pyromucic acid under simdar 
conditions yields fumaraldehyde. The above ketonic acid appe;n*s 
to be identical with the acetoacrylic acid descHbed by WolfE (Abstr., 
1887, 465), which would natui*ally be formed if the methyl-group 
occupied the «-position. The melting point of the acid formed was 
132—123°, whereas Wolff gives 125—125*5°, and the hydrazone melts 
at 167°, agreeing in this and its other properties with the hydmzono 
of acetoacrylic acid described by Bender (Abstr., 1888, 1188), and 
Decker (Abstr., 1889, 49). H. G. C, 

Stereochemical Studies. By J. Loschmidt (Monatsh^ 11, 28— 
32).—The author shows how by a combination of six tetrahedral 
carbon-atoms a formula may be obtained for benzene in which the 
alternate double and bingle linkage of the Keknie formula is main¬ 
tained, and of which the latter formula appears to be only an abbre¬ 
viation. H. 0. 

Nitrothymol-derivatives. By G. Mazzaua (Gazzetta, 19, 61— 
71).— ParanUro-ortJiohroniothymo\ CeHPi-MeBi (jN‘02)*0H [4:1:2:6; 3], 
is prepared by the action of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*46) on a solution 
of bromothymol in glacial acetic acid. It fonns yellow crystals, 
melts at 107—108°, and is very sparingly soluble in water. It is 
identical with the compound previously described (Abstr., 1886, 
1U19), melting at 100—101°. 

The po^aKA^ziffi-derivative crystallises in small, yellow needles con¬ 
taining ^ mol. HsO ; on exposure to air they fall into a red powder. 
The ethyl ether forms yellow laminse which melt at 07—69®. 

Panimido-orthdbrornothijmol is prepared by the reduction of the 
nitrobromothymol; it crystallises fi*om light petroleum in pale-yellow 
scales, melts at 94—95°, dissolves in hot dilute alcohol and in 
hot benzene, and is sparingly volatile in steam. It is pi’obably 
identical with the amidobromothymol previously deseiibed (Zoc. cZA), 
melting at 90°. The hydrochloride crystallises from hob alcohol iu 
white needles, and melts at 185° with previous blackening. 

Paradiacetamido-orthohromacetylthymul, CBHPrMeBr(JN^Aca)‘OAc 
[4 : 1 : 2 : 6 : 8], is prepared by boiling amidobi*omothyinol with an 
excess of acetic anhydride for four and a lialf houi's. It forms pinkish- 
white cr^'stals which have an odour of butyric acid, melts at 136—137°, 
and is soluble m alcohol and benzene. Paraheiizamido-orthohromolh/u- 
CBHPrjMeBi*(NHBz)'OH [4 :1 : 2 ; 6 : 3], is prepai'ed by heating 
a mixture of amidobromothymol and benzoic chloride in molecular 
proportion, at 100—110° for five to six hours. It forms small, I'eddish 
nodules which soften at 160°, and melt at 162—164°. It is soluble iu 
alcohol and in benzene. With potash, it forms a greenish-yellow solu¬ 
tion, from which it is reprecipitated unchanged by hydrochlorio acid. 

JJmitruthymol, CBHPrMe(NOi)/OH [4 : 1: 2 : 6 : 3J, ib obtained as 
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a bvo-pro^lnct in the preparation of nitrobromotliymol; it may bo prc- 
})ared by tbe action of nitiic acid (sp. gr. 1*46) on nitrobromothyiiiol. 
it crystallibes from light petroleum in needle-shaped prisms; melts at 
The ethyl ether melts at 52—^53®, and is identical with that 
obtained by Ladenburg and Engolbrecht (Abstr., 1878, 60). 

The chlorodinitrocymene melting at 100—101®, prepared by these 
authors from dinitrothymol, thus contains the two hTOi-gronps in the 
positions 2 : 6, and the dinitro-derivative melting at 80°, obtained by 
Fileti and Orosa (Abstr., 1889, 494), must consequently have the 
constitution [( 1 ^ 02)2 = 5:6]. S. B. A. A. 

Aromatic Mercaptaus. By R. Lbucka.et (/. yr, Chem, [2], 41, 
179—224).—The author’s new method for obtaining aromatic mei*- 
captans consists in acting on the diazo-aromatic compounds with 
potassium cthylxanthate, and decomposing the compound thus obtained 
with Goustic alkali. 

Phenyl ethylxavihnte^ PhS*GS.OBt, is formed (85 per cent, of 
theory) when diazobenzene chloride is mixed with potassium ethyl- 
xanthiite (eq. mols.), and the resulting solid carefully heated; 
nitrogen is evolved, and the carbonate loft as an oil which is purified 
by dissolving it in ether, washing with alkali and acid, and distilling 
with steam. When heated with alcoholic potash, it is converted 
into the potassium compound of thiophenol, from which thio})henol is 
obtained by the action of an acid; the yield is 70 per cent, of theory. 
When heated with alcoholic ammonia, it is converted into thiophenol, 
ethyl alcohol, and ammonium thiocyanate. 

Ortho~^ meta-, and para-tolyl ethylxanthates are obtained in like 
manner, and ai*e also yellowish-red, uncrystallisable oils; with alcoholic 
potasli, they yield ortho-, meta-, and para-thiocresols respectively. 
Paratolyl bisulphide (Abstr., 1879, 230) melts at 46®, not 43®. 

Parafolyl symmetrical dithiocarhonafe, CO(S06HiMo)2, is obtained 
as a bye-product in making paratolyl ethylxanthate in beautiful, 
colourless needles melting at 90—; when heated with alcoholic 
])Otash and then acidified with hydrochloric acid, carbonic anhydride 
and thio})aracrebol are formed, but no pai’acrcbol; this shows that it is 
the normal salt of the symmetidcal ditbiocarbonic acid, OOfSH) 2 , 
and not of the isomeiuo acid, OlT-OH'yH, a condusion confirmed 
by the fact that it can bo prcpai’od by the action of carbon oxycblor- 
ido on thiopamcinsol. 

Mefaxylyl ethylxanthate^ similarly obtained, is a yellowish-red oil, 
which yields meta- (?) thioxylol (m. p. 213—214®), with alcoholic 
potash. 

When diazo-orthohydroxybenzone chloride acts on potassium ethyl¬ 
xanthate, hydi'oxyphenyl mercaptan (b, p. 217®) [OH : SH = 1:2] 
(Abstr., 1883, 989) is obtained. When diazoparahydroxybenzene 
chlonde is used, monothioqnlnol ethylxanthate is formed as a dai'k, 
uncrystallisable, sticky substance. Monothwqninol is obtained from 
this compound by heating it with alcoholic potash; the alcohol is dis¬ 
tilled off, the residue dissolved in water, fi.ltered, and satuiuited with 
carbonic anhydride; the separated oil is extracted with other, the 
ether evaporated, and the oil warmed with zinc and sulphuric acid for 
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4—5 lioTirs; after again separating it with ether, it is distilled nnder 
diminished, pressure (46 mm.), when it boils without decomposition at 
166—168°; it is a colourless liquid, solidifying to a lustrous, white, 
crystalline mass, which molts at 29—30°, The lead cornymimi was 
obtained. 

Moyiotliio’-etliylquinol, OBt'CeH 4 *SH, is obtained by heating mono- 
thioquinol (1*26 grams) with ethyl iodide (1*56 grams) and potassium 
hydroxide (0*56 gram) in alcohol for three hours; the alcohol is dis¬ 
tilled off, the residue dissolved in ether, washed, and distilled; the 
quinol passes over at 275—277° as a colourless liquid, which solidifit's 
and melts at 40—41®. It gives a yellow precipitate with lead 
acetate. 

EtJiylnioiiothioqmnoly OH’CsHi'SEt, is formed when lead monothio- 
qninol is heated for several honrs with ethyl iodido in alcohol. It 
is a colourless, crystalline solid melting at 40—41°, and boiling at 
282—287°; it is not precipitated by lead acetate. 

Monoihio-acetylquinol^ 0 Ac* 08 H 4 'SH, obtained by treating parao(*t- 
oxyphenyl bisulphide (see below) with zinc-dust and sulphurio acid at. 
45 , is a colourless, strongly refractive liquid of faint odour, which 
boils at 275—280°; its lead compound was obtained. 

DiacetyhnonotJdoquinol^ OAc*C 6 H 4 *SAc, obtained by heating mono- 
thioquinol with ae,etic chloride at 120—130°, forms small, pearly 
leaflets of faint odour, and melts at 65*5—66°. 

Paraliydrox7jyhetiyl hisulpliide, Si(C 6 H 4 *OH)s, is obtained by the 
action of the air on an ammoniacal alcoholic solution of nionothio- 
quinol; it crystallises in slender, pale-yellow needles melting at 
150—-151°. When heated with acetic chloride, it yields paraoptoa^y- 
pJienyl hisulpliide, S 2 (CuBri-OAc) 2 , which crystallises in pearly leaflets 
of faint odour, melting at 88—89°. 

MetauitroiMophenol, ]Sr 03 -C 6 H 4 -SH, is obtained as followsSolu¬ 
tions of metanitrodiazobenzene chloride and potassium cthylxttnbhato 
are gradually mixed at 70—75°; a yellow diazo»compound separates, 
bnt quickly decomposes, evolviug nitrogen, and foi*ming a heavy, 
bi*own oil; this is dissolved in ether, the solution washed and evapo¬ 
rated, and the oil heated with alcoholic potash. The potamxm rwu- 
pox(md of metanitrothiophenol thns obtained is dissolved in water, 
acetic acid added, and then lead acetate, wbicb gives a dark-yellow 
pi'ecipitate; this is washed with water, suspended in alcohol, and 
decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. The phenol is a dark-yellow oil, 
easily oxidised by the air or other agents to meicmitropJmyl hMphuip, 
S 2 (C 8 H 4 'N 02 )^, which forms yellowish, well-formed, rhombic erysials, 
or soft, ag^egated needles, melting at 84°; by reduction it yields 
metamidothiophenol, the lead compound of which is described. 

Paraniti-fphenyl histdpliide. —Paraniti*aniline (2 grams) isdiazotisod 
and mixed with a warm solution of potassium ethylxanlhate 
(2*3 grams); a yellowish-red oil separates and is dissolved in ether 
washed, and saponified; the bisulphide thus obtained forms beautiful, 
^all ciystals melting at 168—170°. With zinc-dust and acetic acid 
it yields paranitrothiophenol; but with zinc and sulphuric acid it 
yields paramidophenyl bisulphide (see bolow). • ' 

Paramidqphenyl ethyhanthate, EtO-CS'S-aaHvNHa, is obtained as 
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an amorpliOTia, brown, soft, wax-like mass when the product of tbe 
action of paianitrodiazobenzene chloride on potassium ctliylxanthate 
is dissolved iu ammonia and treated with hydrogen sulpliide; it 
is also obtained by tho action of hydrogen sulphide on tho alcoholic 
ammoniacal solution of azobenzene ethylxantliate (seo below). Whon 
it is saponified with alcoholic potash, pamniidothiopheml is ob¬ 
tained. 

Acetylpwramidoph&mjl ethylxantl^ate^ EtO'OS'SCoHijNTHAc, is pi’e- 
pared by diazotising acetylparaphenylencdiamine, and mixing tho 
diazotised solution with potassium ethylxanthate at 60—70°, washing 
the precipitate thns formed with strong hydi*ocliloric acid, drying, and 
rocrystallising; it crystallises in thin, pale-yellow leaflets melting at 
151“; it is insoluble in water and light petroleum, but soluble in alcohol, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. When it is healed for 
20—80 hours with alcoholic potash, the alcohol distilled ofF, and 
acetic acid added, paracetamidophenyl bisulphide (Abstr., 1878, 974) 
is formed; when this is reduced with ziuc-dnst in acetic acid and pre¬ 
cipitated with lead acetate, a lead compound is obtained which, on 
being decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, yields aceiylparamido- 
fhiophenol^ SH'CflH 4 ‘NHAc; this crystallises in beautiful leaflets melt¬ 
ing at 163°, and soluble in most solvents. 

Pararaidopbenyl bisulphide is identical with Schmidt*s pseudo- 
dithioanilino (Abstr., 1878, 974) ; if it is diazotised and the solution 
mixed with soda, a yellow floceulent precipitate is formed, which 
melts at 150—151°; if the diazotised solution is mixed with potassium 
ethyl xanthato, and the product saponified, dithioquinol (m. p. 98°, 
Abstr., 1877, 81) is produced. 

Parapfmiylone 0<,H*S2, is produced by the oxidation of 

dithioquinol; it blackens without molting at 800°. 

JHweiliylpnrmiUJophemjl pihylmnthate^ EtO*CS’S’C8Hi*lSrMe2, ob¬ 
tained by diazotising dimotbylparaplienylencdiamine and mixing the 
solution with potassium ethylxanthate, is a yellow oil which solidifies 
and forms yellow crystalH melting at fit5°, and soluble in the usual 
solvents ex<*epfc water. When it is heated with alkalis, or, better, with 
alcoholic solution of aniline at 200”, it is converted into totmniethyl- 
amidophenyl bisulphide, idouticnl with Miu*z and Weith’s dilliio- 
dimethylanilino (Abstr., IHHG, 792); this, if treated with tin and 
hydi-ocliloric acid, yields dimethylamidothiopheiiol (/oc. c//.). 

Assuhmisene ei/iyivanthate, EtO*GS’S' 06 Hi*jN 2 Ph, is made by diazo- 
tising amidonzobimzono snlphato and mixing tho solution with potas¬ 
sium ethylxanthaie; it forms brilliant, verrailion-red aggregates of 
crystals melting at 65°. 

Assobe^izfw bisulphide, Sa( 08 Hi*H 2 Ph), formed whon the last-men¬ 
tioned compound is saponified wii^ alcoholic potash, crystallises iu 
yellow loafiots molting at 162®. 

By saponifying the product of the action of tctrazodiphenyl sulphate 
(from tho diazotising of benzidene sulphate) on potassium ethyl¬ 
xanthate, diphenyl dibydinsulphide (m. p. 176’, Gabriel and Deutsch, 
Abstr., 1880, 477) is obtained; when methyl chloride is passed into 
an alcoholic solution of this, containing caustic potash, diphettyl 
(iithiodimethyl ether, OislIeCSMo)^, is precipitated; it crysiallises in 
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soft, pale-yellow leaflets melting at The corresponding ethyl 

cornpoTiTid, (C 8 H 4 -SEt) 2 , obtained in like manner, crystallises in beanti- 
ful, silvery leaflets melting at 135®. 

Orthoditolyl diliytlros7ilphide, Ci 2 H 6 Me 2 (SH) 2 , obtained by a method, 
similar to that for diphenyl dihydrosnlphide forms beautiful, yellowish 
leaflets, melts at 113°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
aqueous potash. By oxidation, it yields a substance which crystal¬ 
lises in needles melting at 118®. 

By the action of a-diazonaphthalene chloride on potassium ethyl- 
xaiithate, a-naphthyl mercaptan is obtained, and a-naphthyl bisul¬ 
phide, a-naphthyl sulphide, and a-naphthyl sulphone can be prepared 
from the mercaptan; these substances are already known, 

Totassinm sulpho-ac-yi'iphthyl ethijlxantliate, EtO'OS'SOioHb*'SOjK, is 
obtained by the action of a-diazonaphihalenesulphonic acid (fiuni 
naphthionic acid and sodium nitrite) on potassium ethylxauthate; it 
crystallises in small, brownish leaflets. When it is heated with dilute 
alcoholic potash, the alcohol evaporated, and acetic acid added, a yellow 
precipitate of potassium sulphonaphthyl hisulpliide Sj(OxoH6SOjK)j, 
is obtained. 

By this general method, ^-naphthyl bisulphide and ^-naphthyl mer¬ 
captan were also obtained; they are already known. 

Potassium sulpho-fi-napMhyl ethylzanthate was also obtained; when 
it is heated with strong alcoholic potash, the alcohol evaporated, and 
acetic acid added, a colourless, crystalline mass (which gives mic 
/i-thionaphtholsulplioTiate with zinc and sulphuric acid), and potas^tium 
sulpTio-p-naphthyl hisulpMde are obtained; the free acid and the lead 
salt of the latter were also prepared. A. G. B. 

Paraxylidine. ByL. Pflttg (^Annaden, 255,168—176).—-FbnwyZ- 
panuTiflidine, CsHnNO, prepared by boiling xylidine with concen¬ 
trated formic acid, crystallises from water in long, colourlosa needles, 
melts at 111—112'*, and turns reddish on keeping. Tho ben,Zf)yl-‘ 
derivative, CisHisNO, crystallises from alcohol in colourless noodles 
melting at 140®. The hehsyUdine-deviyativQ^ OibHisN, ciystallisos 
from alcohol in yellowish plates, melts at 101—102“, and is decom¬ 
posed by boiling acids. The he/ic^Z-derivativo, OisHnE", prepared by 
redneing the benzylulone-derivative with sodium amalgam in alcoholic 
solution, is a light-yellow oil, boiling at 320—325° ; the hydrochloride 
crystallises in colourless needles, and is readily soluble in water. Tho 
nitrosaniine is a yellow oil, and gives Liebermann’s reaction. 

AletanitroheuzylkleneryUdhie^ prepared by warming pai*axylidine 
with metanitrobenzaldehyde, crystallises from alcohol in yellow- 
needles, and melts at 126°; it is only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, 
ether, and light petroleum, and insoluble in water. 

PianilidoparaxyJoquiHone, C^HisNsOi, can be easily obtained from 
paraxyloquinone; it crystallises from hot alcohol in yellowish-browTi 
needles, melts at 264“, and is more readily soluble than dianilido- 
qninone. 

Methylparaxylidine is prepared by boiling formylxylidine with 
potash and methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic solution, and heating 
the product with concenti-ated hydrochloric acid. It is a yellowish 
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oil, boils at 225—227® (735 mm.), and is readily volatile wiili 
bteam, 

Parametliylxtjlijlnitrosamme, O 0 H 12 N 2 O, is prepared by treating 
mefchylxylidine with sodium nitnte and dilute sulphario acid in ice- 
cold aqueous solution; it is a yellow oil. 

Paranitroso'paramethylxylidiiiei C 9 B[i 2 N'iO, is obtained by dissolving 
the preceding compound in ether, gradually adding alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the well-cooled solution, and decomposing the salt 
thus produced with ammonia. It crystallises from benzene or alcohol 
in green needles with a blue reflex, melts at 164°, and gives the same 
reactions as other nitroso-bases. It is decomposed by boiling soda, 
yielding methylamine and paranitrosoxylenol. 

Methylxt/lylemdiauiine [NHMe: Me^: NH 2 = 1 : 2 : 5 : 4], prepared 
by reducing the preceding compound with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
crystallises in almost colourless needles, melts at 83®, and is readily 
soluble in ether and alcohol, but only sparingly in water. Its salts are 
colourless, but, like the base itself, they become coloured on exposux *0 
to the air. The 'kydrochUrride crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles, and in its aqueous solution fori’ic chloride gives a deep, violet- 
bluo coloration. The stayinochloride crystallises in colourless needles. 

Paratdtrosoxyleml [NOH : Moa : 0 = 1 : 2 : 5 : 4], oiy&tallises in 
yellowish pnsms, melts at 166°, and is readily soluble in ether and 
alcohol; it behaves like other nitroso-phonols, and dissolves in ammo¬ 
nia and dilute alkalis yielding red holutious. 

Paranitroso3syUdine, ChJELkM^O, obtained by heating nitrosoxylonol 
with ammonium chloride and ammonium acetate, crystallises from 
benzene and ether in green needles melting at 169®; it is sparingly 
soluble in water, and is decomposed by boiling alkalis. 

Paraxyloqitiuonf*(lioxitne, OaHioNaOa, can be obhiiuod by treating the 
iiitroso-base with hydimylamine hydrochloride in cold dilute alcoholic 
solution; it crystallises from boiling alcohol in slender, yellow needles, 
molts at 254®, and is sparingly soluble in all ordinaiy solvents excej)! 
alkalis. 

JJbnifmon^ylene, CsH8l7202, prepared by oxidising xyloquinone- 
dioxuiic witli potassium ferricyatiido in alkaline solution, is a yellow, 
sparingly soluble compound molting at about 250°. !F. iS. K. 

Methylorthanisidine. By T, T. Bjrst (Annalm, 265, 176—188). 
---3I<‘lhylorthimi^idyLnitrommi)ie, 0Me*0*170, can be obtained 
by dissolving methylorthanisidine (prepared from orthanisitline by 
ILepp’s method, 10, 827) in dilute sulphuric acid, covering the 
solution with a littlo ether, and gradually adding an aqneous solution 
o£ sodium nitrite, with constant shaking. On evaporating the ethei*eal 
solution, the niti*osamino remains as a yellow oil- It gives Liebor- 
uiann’s reaction, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but 
insoluble in water. 

ParaMroHomBthyltyHlimmiKne^ OMe*C6Hi(NO)*17HMe, is formed 
when the preceding compound is treated with an alcoholic solution of 
hydrochloric acid in the cold, and the salt produced decomposed with 
dilute ammonia. It crystallises in gi'oon or steel-blue plates, melts at 
110°, iind is readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, glacial acetic acid, 
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etlier, and methyl alcohol, but only very sparingly in light petrolenm 
and water. The hydrochloride, CbHjoNPijHOl, separates from water 
and alcohol in long, yellowish-green needles or plates, and is very 
readily soluble in water, only moderaiely easily in alcohol, and in¬ 
soluble in other. It is decomposed by hot dilute soda, giving methyl- 
amine and the sodium compound of nitrosoguaiaool. The suI^Jiafe 
crystallises in yellow or brown plates, and is moderately easily soluble 
in water. The plafi7iochloTide,picrate, and oxalate are yellow or brown, 
sparingly soluble compounds. 

When pavanitrosomethylorthanisidine is warmed with aniline and 
aniline hydrochloride, it is converted into azophenine (m. p. 241®) 
(compare Abstr., 1887,1105). 

ParanttroanisylmefJiyhiUrosamiine, 0 Me'C 6 B[ 2 (N* 02 )'NMe'lSr 0 , is ob¬ 
tained when methylorthanisidine or methylorthanisidylniti’osamine 
sulphate is treated with excess of sodium nitrite in dilute sulphuric 
acid solution; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, yellowish 
needles, melts at 138®, and is soluble in alcohol, but only moderately 
easily in ether, and insoluble in water. It gives Liebermann’s reaction, 
and, when treated with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, it is convei*ted 
into paranitromethylanisidine. 

Meihoxymethylparaphenylenediamine [NHMe: NH 2 ; OMe = 1:4:6] 
is prepared by redncing paranitrosoinethylortbanisidine with tin and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and decomposing tho resulting crys¬ 
talline stannochloride with cold soda. It crystallises from light 
petroleum in long, colourless needles, turns reddish on exposnro to 
the air, and melts at 67—68°; it is readily solnble in water, alcohol, 
ether, and acids, but rather more sparingly in light petroleum. The 
hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles; its 
aqueous solution is coloured deep violet or blue on the addition of 
feme chloride. The platinochlonde separates from water in dark- 
brown crystals. 

Furunitrosoguai^ol, OMe*C6Hj(NrO)*OH, prepared by boiling para- 
nitrosomethylanisidine hydrochloride with soda, crystallises in needles 
or prisms, and decomposes at 140—150® with a slight e'fcplosiou. It 
^readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in water. 
When treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution, 
it IS conveilied into methoxyquinonedioxime (seebelow). The sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium derivatives are red, crystalline compounds 
which decompose with a slight explosion when heated, and are soluble 
in alcohol. 

Paranifrv^oanmdine, OMe*OaH 3 (lIO)-NH 2 , is obtained by heating 
the preceding compound with ammonium acetate and ammonium 
chloride, with frequent addition of ammonium carbonate. It separates 
from be^ene and ether in green crystals, melts at 107°, aud is readily 
solnble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acids, but only sparingly in 
water. ^ r o j 

MetJMxyqnimnedioxime, OMe'C 6 H 3 (N*OH) 2 , prepared by treating 
nitrosoanisidme with hydroxj lamme hydrochloride, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in small, grey needles, melts at 250° with decomposition, 
and IS soluble in ether and alkalis, but insoluble in water. When 
treated with a cold alkaline solution of potassium ferricyanide, it is 
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converted inio paradinitrosoanisoil. This cotapomid, OMo^CsH (^ 0 ) 3 , 
forms yellow crystals, melts at 94—96° with partial decomposition, 
and is almost insoluble in all solvents; it is oxidised to pni'adinitro- 
auisoil by potassium feiTicyanide. P. S. K. 

Paraxnidodiphenylamine. By 0. Henckb (Annalen, 255,188— 
195).—Paramidodiphenylamine is best prepared by reducing para- 
nitrosodiphenylamine with alcoholic ammonium sulphide. The 
6 #»?wyZtde«e-derivative, C 19 H 16 N 2 , crystallises from alcohol and benzene 
in greenish plates, melts at 107 —^109°, and is decomposed by dilute 
acids and alkalis. The ?;enjafy7-derivative, OioHigNi, prepared by re¬ 
ducing the preceding compound with sodium and alcohol, crystallises 
in yellowish plates, and melts at 124“. The paranitrobetusylideiie- 
derivative crystallises from benzene in red needles, and is Bjiaringly 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and light petroleum; it melts at 172°. The 
corresponding metanitro-Gompound forms yellow plates, melts at 123°, 
and is more readily soluble in ether and alcohol than the para- 
compound. 

OrtJioliydroayyhefnzyliden(paramidodiphenylamine, prepared from the 
amido-base and salicylaldehyde, separates from alcohol in dark yellow 
crystals, and h.*om hot benzene in brown prisms melting at 120°. 
Oumaldehyde and the amido-base combine together yielding a 
compound 022 H 8 aN‘ 2 , which crystallises from alcohol in brown prisms 
melting at 132°. The condensation-product obtained fi^om furfur- 
aldehyde has the composition Gi 7 Hi 4 H 20 ; it separates from alcohol in 
yellow crystals melting at 129°. 

PMhalamidodiphenylcvtninei CaH[4<QQ>N*06H4'NHPh, prepared 

by heating the amido-base with phthalic acid at 180°, forms green 
needles, melts at 270°, and is almost insoluble in water, alcohol, other, 
benzene, and light petiv>loam. 

The compound OS(I!TH'CoH 4 *NHPh )2 is obtained when paramido- 
diphenylaniino is boiled with carbon bisulphide in alcoholic solution; 
it nystallisos from dilute alcohol in oolourless npodlos, melts at 180°, 
and when boiled with mercuric oxide in alcoholic solution is con- 
voriod into a yollowish-#p?ooii, crystalline compound which molts at 
117° and has the composition OicHwlSriS. 

Paiamidodiphcnylamiiie combines with quinono yielding a dark 
rod, spannglybolnblc compound 0 eH 204 (NH*C 6 H 4 -NHPh )2 [(NH .')2 = 

2 : 3], which moltb above 300°. 

PhenylquinoHediimide^ (OuHiolNr 2 )n, is formed when an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of paraniidodiphonpamine is shaken for a few minutes with 
finely-divided load peroxide. Tt crystallises from methyl alcohol with 

3 mols. of the solvent, melts at 2*08°, and behaves like an iudomino. 
When treated with alcoholic ammonium sulphide at 120°, it is rccon-* 
verted into the amido-base, and wlien warmed with aniline and 
auilino hydrochloride, it yields azopheuiuo and an inuline base. 

fi\ S. K. 

Phenylparatolylamine. By A. UBrcTiotn {Annalm, 255, 1G2— 
168).—Oi,Hi 2 N‘aO, can be easily prepared 
by dissolving phonylpai’atolylnitrobamino in alcoholic ether, and 
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adding alcoholic hydrochloric acid to the ice-cold solution. The 
hydrochloride, which separates from the solution after some time, is 
washed with alcoholic ether, and decomposed with alcoholic ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, whereon the base is giadually precipitated in blue 
prisms or plates. It is moderately easily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, but more spawngly in benzene, from which it sepa¬ 
rates in green plates, and very sparingly in hot water and light 
petroleum. It dissolves in glacial acetic acid with a brown coloration, 
and in concentrated sulphuric acid yielding a red solution which 
turns violet on warming. It melts at 163®, and dissolves in dilute 
alkalis, but is reprecipitated by carbonic anhydxdde. The salts with 
acids are decomposed by water. The base is decomposed by boiling 
soda, yielding paratoluidine and nitrosophenol. The ^^?V?U6•o-del•i vative, 
CisH^NsOa, crystallises from ether in green plates, melts at llO® with 
decomposition, and gives Liebermann’s reaction. The ace/yZ-deriva- 
tive, Ci5nuN202, terms red crystals melting at 103°. 

Be7izenediazoniiro$ophenyltolylainine, O19H18N4O, is obtained when 
paranitrosophenytolylamine hydrochloride is treated with excess of 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride in dilute alcoholic solution. It crys- 
billises from warm alcohol in yellow plates, melts at 125° witli 
decomposition, and explodes when heated quickly. It is decomposed 
by boiling alcoholic hydrochloric acid with evolution of nitrogen, 
yielding benzene and nitrosophenyltolylamine. 

Methylassophenine [NC7H7: NPh * (N HPh)2 = 1:4:2:5] is formed 
when the nitroso-base (1 part) is heat^^d at 100° for some hours with 
aniline (4 parts) and aniline hydrochloride (1 part). The crystalline 
residue is boiled with dilute alcohol to free it from the indulinc dyo, 
and then reciystallised from xylene. It forms red plates, melts at 
230®, and gives the same reactions as azophenine. 

Faramidaphenylfolylamine, Oi3Hi4N’2» prepared by reducing the 
nitroso-base with alcoholic ammonium sulphide, crystallises in colour¬ 
less plates, melts at 118®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, otiior, and 
benzene, but more sparingly in light petroleum; it quickly tuww 
violet on e2q)osure to the air. The sulphate crystallises in colourless 
needles, and is only spaiingly soluble. 

Betizylideneamiiiophe^iyltohilamwe^ OjoHiaN’®, is formed when the 
amido-base is warmed with henzaldehyde. It ciystallisos from 
alcohol in yellow plates, melts at 139°, and tums greenish on exposure 
to light. It is decomposed by boiling acids, yielding benzaldehyde 
and the amido-base. The coiresponding compound 02„Hi8N20, ob¬ 
tained in like manner fi*om salicylaldehyde, foims reddish-yellow 
crystals, melts at 142°, and is moderately easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene. 

ParaidrrobeiissyUdenephenyUoIylawine, CaoHi7Ni02, obtnined by boil¬ 
ing an alcoholic solution of the amido-base with paraniti*osobenzalde- 
hyde, crystallises in red needles melting at 130°. P. S. K. 

Action of Thienyl Chloride on Aromatic Tertiary Amines. 
By A. Mtchaeus and E. Godchaux (Per., 23, 653—569).—Thiodi- 
methylaniline, S(C6H4'NMe2)2, is formed, together with dimethylani- 
linesulphonic chloride, when dimethylaniline is treated with thionyl 
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chloride (1 mol.) in well-cooled ethereal solution. The other, which 
contains the chloride, is decanted, the residual dark, solid jjroduct 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the filtered solution I'ondcrcd 
strongly alkaline with soda, and distilled with steam to free it from 
dimethylaniliue; the thiodimethylaniline, which remains as a solid, 
green mass, is then reciystallised fre^m hot alcohol. It forms green 
needles, melts at 12G°, and is readily soluble in ether and hot 
alcohol (compare Tui*sini, Abstr., 1884, 1140). The hydrochloride^ 
Oi8]B[,oN 2S,2H01, melts at 17G®, is very readily soluble in water, and 
heoomes coloured on exposure to light. The platitioohloride, 

Ci6H2oN2S,H2PtCl6 + 2 H 2 O 

is yellowish-brown; the ferroryaniJe^ CieHoN'2S,HiFe(ON)ft -f- 6H20, 
is a colourless powder almost insoluble in water. 

Diinethylanilinesulphouic acid is obtained when the ethereal solu¬ 
tion decanted from tlie thiodimethylaniline is shaken with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and then evaporated; it melts at 257®, and is 
identical with the acid obtained by treating dimethyl aniline with 
fuming sulplnnic acid. The sodium salt (-f 2H2O) crystallises from 
water in loner, colourless noodles, and is spaidngly solnblo in soda and 
iuholuhle in alcohol. 

Til iodiefhi/la Mine can be obtained, together with diethylanilinc- 
sulphonic acid, exactly as desenbed in the case of the coiTcsponding 
dimethyl-base. It crystal Uses from alcohol in long, coJourless needles, 
melts at 83®, and ia I'eadily soluble in ether and hot alcohol. The 
hydrochloride^ 02oHa8N^2S,2H01, crystallises in long, colourless needles, 
melts at 94®, and is readily soluble in water. The sulphate^ 

aoH 28 N,S,H 2 SO*, 

crystallises in needles molting at 83®; the ferrocymide is colourless. 
The picrafe, Cs«HjbK»S,OoH 2 Nj 07, crystallises from alcohol in small, 
yellow needles molting at 177®. 

Diethylanilinesulphonic acid turns brown at 250®, and melts at 270® 
with decomposition. 

Hod item mefhijlhwylavilipemlphonafe^ C7H7'Mfc'CaHi*SOjN'a 4- 
^HaO, is obtained when methylbonzylnuilino is treated with thionyl 
chloiitle in ethereal solution, the ])i*oduct dissolved in hydjwhloric 
acid, and precipitated with soda, lb crystallises in plates and melts 
at 100° in ils water of crystallisation, the anhydrous substance molting 
at 238°; it is readily soluble in water and hot alcohol. 

Hodiim etJiylheuziilaniliiiehulpJionafe^ C7H7*NBt'08H4’S03Na 4 - SH^O, 
prepared in like manner, melts at 222®. 

The action of selenyl chlorido on aromatic tertiaiy amines is being 
investigated, as is also the behaviour of primary and secondary bases. 

F. S. K. 

Alkylortbophenylenediamines and their Derivatives. By 
A. Hempi 5L (/. pr. Oheni. [2|, 41,161—178).— OrtlwnifroethjlmiliAie^ 
]S'02*0cH4*N’JEIKt, is best obtained by heating othylcncorthonitro- 
phenol with ethylaiuine in alcohol at 140®, evaporating on the water- 
bath, and distilling the oily residue with steam; the oil is extnicted 
from the distillate by ethor, dissolved in stiong hydrochloric acid, 
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filtered, and precipitated by water. It is a red oil wliicli does not 
crystallise, and decomposes at 95° when distilled ; it is slightly soluble 
in warm water and bums with a sooty, luminous flame. 

OHhovUr<yinethylanilinej obtained in like manner, is a red oil which 
crystallises on cooling in red needles melting at 26—28°, and soluble 
in much cold water. 

BthyloTtli(Ypli£iiyUmflmmine, NHs-OeHi-NHEt, obtained by reducing 
orthonitroethylaniline with tin in hydrochloric acid, is a colourless, 
strongly smelling oil, unstable in light and air, and distilling at 
218 —249°. Its platinochloride wa s obtained. 

Ethylazimidobenzeney (compare Abstr., 1888, 273), 

is obtained by decomposing ethylorthophenylenediaminc (10 grams) 
with the calculated quantity o£ sodium nitrite in dilute sulphniic 
acid, filtering, and extracting the filtrate with ether. It is an odox*ous, 
yellow oil boiling at 280—281°, soluble in strong, and warm dilute 
sulphuric acid, and precipitated unchanged by alkalis. 

Acetylfithylorthophenylenediamwe NHEt*0eH4*N HAc, is precipitated 
when ethereal solutions of the calculated quantities of ethylortho- 
phenylenediamine and acetic anhydride are mixed together; it forms 
white crystals becoming brownish-red on exposure to the air, melts at 
104°, and is sparingly soluble in most solvents, but freely soluble in 
dilute acids and in alcohol. 

is formed (1) 

by mixing acetic anhydride with ethylorthophenylenedinmine; (2) 
by gently warming ethereal solutions of acetic cbloi’ide and oihyl- 
orthopbenylenediamine together, and then evaporating the ether; 
(3) by reducing orthonitroacetylethylaniline with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It crystallises from alcohol in colourless, rhombic tables, 
melts at 179—180°, and is soluble in ether, dilute acids, and warm 
water; its hydrochloride forms colourless needles salable in water. 

Orthofiifroiiitroso’ethyltmiline, N'Oa’OftlJi’N'Et'NO, is obtained by 
treating orthonitroethylaniline in strong hydrochloric acid with 
sodium nitrite; it separates as a yellow oil which solidifies on cooling, 
and crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, yellow needles molting at 
30°. It does not ^ve a nitroso-reactiou. The action of nitrous 
anhydride on orthonitroethylaniline in ether produces 1:2:4-dinitro- 
ethylaniline. (hihonitronitrosoniethylaniliney prepared in like maniKU* 
forms a red oil which solidifies in pale-yellow needles molting 
at 36°. 

N‘H2*C8H4-NEt'NH2, is obtained by 
passing hydrogen sulphide through a solution of orthomtrouitroso- 
ethylaniline (10 grams) in absolute alcohol (300 c.c.) mixed with 
strong ammonia; a thiosulphate, 08Hi3]Sr3,H,S20,, separates trora the 
solution, which, after washing with dcohol and carbon bisulphide, 
forms colourless crystals smelling of garlic and remarkably soluble in 
water; the filtrate contains a considerable quantity of the free 
base, which may he separated by evaporating over the water-bath, 
adding concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtering, and adding excess of 
aqueous soda. If ammonium sulphide is substituted for ammonia and 
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liydrofifen sulphide, the hydrazine compound is formed without the 
thiosulphate. It is a yellowjsh-red oil smelling of nicotine, and is 
easily resinified: it decomposes above 100 ®, giving a yellow vapour 
which irritates the eyes; it is soluble in efiaer, alcohol, and dilute 
acids; it reduces sulphuric acid, evolving sulphurous anhydride. 
The hydrochloride and platinochloride are described. Orthamido* 
phenylmethylhydrazine^ prepared in like manner, is a red oil havjng 
much the same properties as the ethyl compound. 

NrHAc*C«H 4 *]SrEt-N‘H 2 , formed 
by the action of acetic chloride on orthamidophenylethylhydrazine 
dissolved in ether, crystallises from absolute ether in yellow deliques¬ 
cent needles, melts at 89—91°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
dilute acids. Sulphutdc acid decomposes it, evolving sulphurous 
anhydride and nitrogen, and forming acetylethylorthophenyleiiedi- 
ainine (see above); this decomposition indicates the presence of a 
non-substituted hydrazine-group, and settles the position of the 
acetyl-group. AcetyJmthamid^henyJmethylhydrazine, prepared in 
like manner, crystallises in yellow needles melting at 129—181°. 
When it is heated, it loses nitrogen and water forming ethenylethyl- 
orthophenylenediaraine (see above). 

ce-Phenotriazine has been already described by Bischler (this vol., 
149); it is also produced by the action of phosphoiic anhydride on 
ace^lorthamidophenylmethylhydrazine. The two substances are 
mixed together, left in a desiccator for some days, and then in the 
air until all the phosphoric anhydride has been converted into 
phosphoric acid; the liquid thus obtained is neutralised with sodium 
carbonate and extracted with ether, which dissolves the a-phenotri- 
azine. 

et^Methjlphenoteirazme, obtained when the calcu¬ 

lated quantity of sodium nitrite is added to a strong solution of 
oitiiamidophenylracthylhydiu.zine in dilute hydrochloric acid kept 
cold. After the action, soda is added, and the mixture shaken with 
othoi*, which extracts tlie tetrazine and, on evaporation, loaves it as a 
i^cd oil which solidifios on cooling, and forms colourless, pearly leaflets 
when cb'iod on a plate of gypsum. It melts at 62° and is soluble in 
ether, benzene, waim alcohol, and warm petroleum; it is pre<‘ipi- 
tatod in yellow flocks from its solution in mineral acids. When 
hoatc^l with strong nitric acid at 80—100° and then cooled, it yields 
yellow prisms and needles of the composition G 5 H 4 O 6 N 1 , melting at 
127°; tliis substance is still under investigation. A. G. B. 

Paranitrosodiphenylmetaphexiylenediamiiie, By 0. Fisohsr 
and E. Hkcp {A^ntalen^ 266, 144—147; compare Ikuta, 
Abstr., 1888, 467).— Farmiiroso(U;phenylin^ta/pJi67iyle7isdiam,mef 

can be obtained by treating diphonylmeta- 
4 

phony! cnodinTnino with amyl nitrite and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic 
oiherenl solution, and decomposing the salt thus produced with 
VOIi. LVllI, 2 t 
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ammoziia. It crystallises from benzene in brownish-red prisms wiMi 
a bine reflex, and is insoluble in alkalis. The ht/drochloride, 
Ci 8 H, 5 NjO,HC 1 , crystallises in small, red needles. 

Amidodiplienylmefaphenylenediamine [(NHPh) 2 : ]SrH 2 = 1 : 3 t 4], 
prepared by reducini^ the preceding compound with tin and hy<b*o- 
chloric acid in alcoholic solution, and decomposing the resulting salt 
with alkalis, crystallises from a mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum in almost colourless needles melting at 107®. 

Azophenine (Abstr., 1&87,1105) is formed when the nitroso-com- 
poond is heated at 110® with aniline and aniline hydrochloride. 

ParanitrosomefJiyldiphejiylaynine and parayiitrosobenzylmiline have 
been prepared from methyldiphenylamine and benzylaniline respec¬ 
tively, and will be described in a later paper. 

When nitroso-«-naphthylamine is heated with «-naphthylamine 
and flE-naphthylamine hvdrochloinde, it is converted into «-Af-naphth- 
azine melting at 275° (compare Abstr., 1887, 1114). P. S. K. 

Action of Aniline on Benzene Hexachloride. By P. Mohr 
Q£onatsh., 11, 22—27).—^When benzene hexachloride (1 mol.) is 
heated with aniline (4 mols.) in a reflux apparatus, only aniline 
hvdrochloride and trichlorobenzene are formed; but when the hoxa- 
chloride (1 mol.) is heated with a large excess of aniline (12 mols.) 
in a sealed tube at 130® for 4—6 hours, a brownish-yellow, crystalline 
mass, which contains triphenylitmidohehzene, 0«B[8(N HPli)j, is formed. 
The new compound crystallises in hexagonal or rhombic, microscopic 
plates of a golden-yellow colour, which tarn brown at 238® and 
melt at 242°. It is readily soluble in chloroform, benzene, toluene 
and carl>on bisulphide, slightly soluble in ether and light petroleum, 
but insoluble in w^ater or alcohol. The author supposes it to bo 
formed by the action of trichloi-obenzene, produced by the decom¬ 
position of the hexachloiide, on aniline; this mode of formation ex¬ 
plains the very small yield (0*5 per cent, of the hexachloride used) 
obtained. G. T. M- 

Hydroxyazo- and Amidoazo-corapoTiadB. By H. Goij>HcxiMir»T 
and Y. B(»bELL (Per., 23, 487—508).—With a view of ascertaining 
the constitution of certain hydi*oxyazo- and amidoazo-coiiiponiids, 
the aathorss have studied the behaviour of several substances of this 
nature with phenylcarbimide (compare this vol., p. 408) and with 
beiizahlehyde (compare Meldola, Ti*ans., 1890, 328). 

GarhaniUdohydrojsyasoheyiseyw, CigHisNiOa, is formed when hydroxy- 
azobenzene (J mol.) is heated at 170“ with phenylcarbimide (I mol.) 
and a little benzene. It crystallises from benzene in oi’ange needles, 
melts at 149“, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and beiizene, 
but insoluble in alkalis. It is veiy readily decomposed by warm 
alcoholic potash, yielding hydroxyazobenzene, aniline, and carbonic 
anhydride. 

Bicarhayiiliddhydrasobenzenp^ NHPh-OO-lSrPh'NPh'CO'lSrHPh, is ob¬ 
tained when hydrazobenzene (1 mol.) is heated at 150° with phenyl- 
carbimide (2 mols.) and a little benzene. It melts at 218—^220“, is 
insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and is not decomposed on prolonged 
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hoiling with alcoholic potash; it is not acted on by concontmlcd 
hydrochloric acid at 150®, bat at 200® it is decomposed into aniline, 
carbonic anhydride, and benzidine hydrochloride. The great difTer- 
ence in the behavionr of these two carbaiiilido-componnds with 
alcoholic potash shows a dissimilarity in constitution: as the dicaid)- 
anilido-componnd has probably the constitation assigned to it above, 
that of the monocarbanilido-compoand is probably represented by the 
formnla N‘HPh’C 0 ’ 0 *C 6 Hi*!Nr 2 Ph, in which case hydroxyazobenzeiie 
would be a true hydroxy-derivative, and not the hydrazone ol' a 
quinone. 

Carhmiilidohjdroxyhydrazohpurieve, CiqHi 7 l^' 303 , can be prepared by 
reducing the corresponding liydioxyazo-tomponnd with zinc-dast in 
wainn glacial acetic acid solution. It crystallises from benzene in 
colourless needles, molts at 155®, and rapidly oxidises on exposure to 
the air. It is insoluble in alkalis, but wlicn warmed with alcoholic 
potash, it is immediately decomposed into aniline and hydi'oxyhydiuzo- 
benzono; the last-named compound is, however, immediately oxidised, 
and on adding water hydroxyazobeuzenc is piecipitated. This bo- 
liaviour seems to show that the constitution of the cai*banilido-coni- 
pound is NKPh-NH-CuHrO-CO-mPh. 

The compound 3SrPh!N*ObH4*0'CO*NH*CioH7 is obtained wlum 
hydroxyazobenzene is treated with ar-naphthylcarbiniide as descJ'ibt d 
in the case of the phonyl-dcri\ative. It melts at 149®. The com»- 
sponding 7f^drn^o-compound, NHPh-NH’CbHrO^OO'NH’CioHT, ob¬ 
tained by treating the azo-compound with zinc-dust and glacial 
acetic acid, crystallises from benzene in colourless needles, molts at 
165®, and is only sparingly soluble in ether. 

Oarbanilidobydroxyhydrazobeuzone (see above) combines with 
phenylcarbiinide yielding a compound probably tricarb- 

aniliaohydroasyhydrazobmtzene, which sepaiutes from alcohol as a 
colourless, crystalline powder, molts at 215—218®, and is veiy 
sparingly soluble in benzene. It dissolves in boiling alcoholic potash 
yielding a diii'k-gi*cen solution which contiiins aniline, dipheiiylearb- 
amido, an amidoplienol, and a phenol-liko substance molting at 
206-208®. 

Oarbauilidohydroxyhydrazobenzcne combines with aceii<» anhy¬ 
dride yielding a thick oil. Wlien heated alone at about 150®, it is 
converted into an isomeri<h», which crystallises from alc<diol in coloui*- 
loss needles moJtmg at 218—^220®. This isomeride seems to be un¬ 
changed by stannous ohloinde and hydrochloric acid, hut it is decom¬ 
posed by concenti-atod hydi-ochlorio acid at 150®, yielding aniline, an 
amtdopheuol-like substance, and carbonic anhydride. 

Benzeneazopai'acresol and benzeneazo-/iJ-naphthol do not combine 
with phenylcarbimide even at 220®, a fact which, in the authors’ 
opinion, tends to show that both compounds are hydrazones of ortho- 
giainones. This opinion is based on the fact that, although benz\ l- 
idenohydnizone combines with phonyIcui^bimide, benzonoazoacetone, 
which has a constitution somewhat analogous to that of the h^dv- 
azono of an orthoquinone, does not do so. 

OarhanUidoplmwldiMizubenzeue^ NHPh*00'0*C(,H3(5r2Ph)a is formed 
when phonoldisazobenzeue [OH : (N^PlOa s= 1 ; 2 : 4] is heated wit h 

2 i 2 
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phenylcarbimide and a litfcle benzene at 170®. It cryptallises from 
tot benzene in small, yellow needles, melts at 133—135®, and is 
readily soluble in alcotol and ether. When reduced with zinc-dust 
and glacial acetic acid, it gives a colourless hydrazo-compound. 

Amidoazobenzene and benzeneazo-jS-naphthylamine do not combine 
with carbodiphenylimide or with carboparaditolylimide; this fact 
tends to show that both these azo-compounds are imido- and not 
amido-derivatives. 

Zcar5amide), 

NHPh-OO-NH-OeHi-ITaPh, 

is obtained when a solution of paramidoazobenzene (1 mol.) is treated 
with phenylcarbimide in the cold. It crystallises from hot alcohol in 
golden flakes, melts at 216°, and is almost insoluble in benzene, but 
I’eadily soluble in hot alcohol. It does not combine with phenyl¬ 
carbimide, and when reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields 
aniline and a colourless, crystalline compound, probably paramido- 
diphenylcarbamide. 

C 2 iH 2 n^ 40 , obtained from orthamido- 
azotoluene in like manner, crystallises in golden needles, melts at 
219°, and is almost insoluble in benzene and only moderately easily 
soluble in hot alcohol. On reduction with stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, it yields a colourless compound, probably amido- 
tolylphenylcarbamide, which melts at 195®. 


Garhamlidolenzeneofito^^^^ is formed when 

benzen^o-^-naphthylamine is heated at 125® with phenylcarbimide 
and a little benzene. It crystallises from hot alcohol or benzene in 
oran^-red needles melting at 205°. When reduced with stennous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, it is converted 
into NHg'OioHfl’NH'CO'NHPh; this 

compound crystallises in small needles and melts at 290°. 

When benzeueazo-^-naphthylamine is heated with phenylcarbimide 
(2 mols.) and benzene at 150°, the carbanilido-componnd (ra. p. 205°) 
described above, diphenylcarbamide, and a yellow, sparingly soluble, 
crystalline compound of the composition Ci 7 HuN 30 ai'e formed. Tho 
last-named^ crystallises from ethyl acetate in yellow needles, melts at 
252 , and is only sparingly soluble in benzene; it dissolves in con¬ 
centrated snlphxmc acid with a red coloration, and in hydrochloiic 
acid yielding yellow solution, from which it is precipitated un¬ 
changed on adding ammonia. It is completely decomposed by con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid at 160®, yielding a phenol and jS-naphthyl- 

amine. The constitution of this compound is probably 

Its formation is best explained by assuming that henzeneazo-3-naph- 
thylamme has the constitution NHrOioH^IN-lfHPh. Orthamidoazo- 
toluene is probably analogously coustitutei 
B^^lidmeorthamidoasotoluene, CmH.jN,, is obtained when orth- 
amidoazotolnene is treated with excess of benzaldehyde in the cold; 
it crystalhses from alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 220® 
Ben^eneazobenzi/Hd^m.fi^m^ is formed when 

benzeneazo-^-naphthylamiue is heated with benzaldehyde at 140® It 
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separates from boilinpf alcohol as a microcrystalline powdei*, molts at 
193®, and is only sparingly soluble in benzene and ether. It is not 
decompobed by boiling concentrated hydrocblonc acid, and when 
heated therewith at 150°, it is simply converted into i^ehyd/rochloridt^ 
G 23 Hi 7 N 3 ,HC 1 , which separates from alcohol in colourless crystals 
melting at 220°. This behaviour seems to show that the constitution 


of the base is ; benzylideneorthamidoazotoluene 


has probably an analogous constitution. 


P. S. K. 


Inorganic Derivatives of Phenylhydrazine. By A. MronAsras 
and J. Ruhl (Rer., 23, 474—477).—^It has been shown by E. Fischer 
(AwwaZen, 190, 124) that snlphni*ous anhydride and phenylhydrazine 
combine together forming two different additive compounds, 
N2H3Ph,S02 and 21ff^2HaPh,SOa. The authors have confirmed these 
results, and show that the latter compound is readily prepared by 
saturating an alcobolio solution of phonylbydrazine with sulphurous 
anhydride, and allowing the clear liquid to evaporate in the air at the 
ordinary tempcratni*o. It ciystalli&es in beautiful, white tablets 
which sinter together at 70°, blacken without melting at a higher 
temperature, and are readily soluble in alcohol and water, insoluble in 
ether and benzene. 

If sulphurous anhydride be passed into a cold benzene solution 
of phenylhydrazine, the additive product !Nr 2 H-iPh,S 02 separates, 
but on heating gradually, it loses water, forming thicnujljihenyU 
hydrazone^ NHPh*N'!SO, This compound, which may also be directly 
prepared by heating the benzene solution to 76°, and then passing 
in sulphurous anhydride, is identical with the compound obtained 
by the action of thionyl chloride on phenylhydiazine (Abstr., 1889, 
1163). To isolate it, that portion which separates on cooling is 
filtered off, the filtrate shaken with dilute acetic acid until all tho 
phenylhydrazine is removed, the benzene solution evaporated, and the 
combined portions of tho hydrazone reciystallised from boiling 
alcohol. 

11 sulphurous anhydride is passed for too long a time, and the solution 
heated to boiling, the chief px'oduct is phenyl bisulphide, S 2 Ph 2 , which 
may be readily prepared in this manner, and separated fi*om thionyl- 
phenylhydrazone by dilute aqueous soda. The caiuful sepaiation of 
phonylbydrazine, mentioned above, is necessitated by the fact thaii 
this reacts with thionylphenylbydi*azone to fonn phenyl bisulphide. 

Thionylparatolylhydrazone^ C 7 H 7 'N 2 H!SO, is prepared in a similar 
manner fiom paratolylhydtrazine, and resembles tbionylphonylbydr- 
azone in all its properties; by alkalis, it is converted into sodium 
sulphate and paratolylhydrazine. Orthotolylhydrazine does not react 
with sulphurous anhydride so readily, and yields an oily compound 
which has a peculiar aromatic odoui*, and is decomposed by alkalis in 
the same way as tbe para-compound. The secondary hydiuzinos ax*c 
without action on sulphurous anhydride. 

These results yield additional evidence of the simihu*ity existing 
between sulphurous acid and the aldehydes. H. G. 0. 
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Phenylammeline and Phenylisocyamiric Acid. By A. SMOhicA 
and A. Friedreich {MonaUJi.^ 11,1—14; compare Abstr., 188i), 114 
and 9511.— Fhmjilainmplmf, OaHiPliNsO, may be prepared by Iniitiuj? 
together molecular proportions of phenylbigiiauido hydrochloiide rtkI 
carbamide foi' half an hoar at 150—160°, or by heating together 
dicyanodiainide and monoplienylcai‘bamide in molectilai* jf)ro])oriu)ns 
at 150—160° but not by the interaction of bignanide hydi*ocLlori(le 
and monophenylcarbamide, which gives rise to nnsnbstitated ammo- 
line and amline, Phenylammeline forms a white powder insoluble 
in water, hnt soluble in dilate mineral and acetic acids and in the 
alkalis. Boiling aleobol slightly dissolves the substance, which, on 
t*ooling the solution, crystallises ont in mici‘oscopic needles. The 
hydrochloride, CiH 4 PhN 50 ,H 01 , crystallises in bundles of radial iiig 
needles fairly soluble in water, but insoluble m alcohol; the pln< ino- 
chloride is soluble in aleobol but decomposed by water; the buljiliate, 
CtH 4 PhNa 0 ,H 3 S 04 + is readily soluble in water, and molts 

with decomposition at 125—-130°. 

Fhmylkocyanwnc acid^ CjH-PhHaO^ is formed by heating phen;^l- 
ammeline with concentrated hydrochloric acid in scaled tubes for 
4—5 hours at 150®. It crystallises in anhydinus, lustrous needles, 
is scarcely soluble in cold water, slightly i^lable in boiling water and 
in boiling alcohol, and is dissolved readily by ammonia and the 
tixed alkalis. It melts with partial sublimation at above 240®, and on 
heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200° for five hours, 
it is resolved into aniline, carbonic anhydride, and ammonia. The 
barium salt crystallises with 3 H 2 O; the copper, silver, and sodium sails 
are described. 

The authors, contrary to their earlier views (Zoc. ctf.), now con¬ 
clude that the constitution of ammeline must be represented by a 
closed chain, and that the formafion of phenylammeline and phonyl- 
ihoeyanuric acid, above mentioned, points to their having the con¬ 
stitutions respectively repi'esented by the formul© 

I^Ph<gg^^>C:NHand ITPli<gg;gg>00. 

G. T. M 

Dihydroxyphospliiiiic and HydroxsTphosphinoxiB Acids. By 
J. ViLLE {Compt rend., 110, 348—^350).—^The formation of dihydroxy- 
phosphinic acids by the combination of aldeliydes with hypophosphor- 
ous acid (Abstr., iS89, p. 1134) is accompanied' by the formation of 
hydroxyphosphinons acids. If the mother liquor from diliydroxy- 
benzoylphosphinic acid is mixed with normal lead acetate, a white pre¬ 
cipitate is thi*own down, and if this is treated with hydrogen sulphide 
and the filtrate concentrated, the hydroxyphosphinons acid is ob- 
t-tined in thin lamell® soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is a 
strong acid, decomposing carbonates, and dissolving zinc and iron 
with evolution of hydrogen. It melts at about 90°, and decomposes 
at 140'' with liberation of beuzaldehyde; if more strongly heated, it 
evolves hydrogen phosphide, and leaves a bulky, carbonaceous residue 
containing metaphosphoric acid. Hjdroxybeuzoylphosphinons acid 
gives tbe general reactions of phosphorous acid; it has no action on 
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Copper fmlphatc, rodnccs silver nitrate slowly in the cold and rapidly 
on iioatiujy, and precipitates crystalline mercurous chloride from a 
solution of morouiic chloride. The acid contains the (dements of a 
molecule of henzaldehyde aud a molecule of hypopliosphoroua acid, 
and yields a baiium salt (0H*0HPh*PH0'0)2lla + itliO, crystal¬ 
lising in small nodules which become anhydrous at 105—110 and ‘>u 
acotyl-deidvative, acetobenaoylpho^phiHOtis aoid^ OAcCHPh'PHO'OH, 
a yellowish, resinous compound, easily soluble in other, alcohol, and 
chlorofoim. but insoluble in ether and benzene. This acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive is almost insoluble in water, by which it is resolved into acetic 
acid and hydroxyhenzoylpliosphinous acid. A similar change is pro¬ 
duced more rapidly by 2 )otassinm hydi*oxido. 

Dihydroxybenzoylpbosphinic acid and hydroxybonzoyl])hosphinous 
acid are typical of the two series of acids, which may be repre¬ 
sented respectively by the generic formnl® I? 0 ( 0 HR.* 0 H) 2 * 0 H and 
OH-OHR-PHO*OH. 

The proportion of hydroxyphosphinous acid formed in the reac¬ 
tion increases with the propox*tion of hypophosphorous acid present. 

0. H. B. 

Isomeric Dichlorobenzaldeliydes^ and the Naphthols derived 
therefrom. By K. Sohwrchidn {Ohem. Oentr,, 1890, i, 217—218; from 
Zeif, Nafnnviss,, 62, 239—268).—^With the object of obtaining oblon- 
nated naphthalenes, in which the i‘elative position of the chlorine-atom 
in the closed chain is known, the author has prepared the four di- 
chloro-derivatives, OioHoCli [1: 2; 2 : 8; 1:3; and 1 : 4]. 

The method employed was to first prepare diohlorobenzaldehydcs, 
to conveiti these by condensation with succinic acid into dicliloro- 
phenolparaconic acids, from which the corresponding diclilorophenyl- 
isocrotonic acids and dichloro-a-naphthoh of definite constitution were 
obtained. 

The dichlorobenzaldehydes were prepai*od from dichlorotolueuos, 
which wore converted into dichlorobenzyl chlorides, and these into 
the aldehydes. 

The following compounds wore prejiared. Orthopamlichloro- 
toluono, OoHaClbMc [Me : Ch = L: 2; 4], a colourless liquid boiling at 
196—197*5®. Ortho<lichloi*otolaoiio [Me : CU = 1 : 3 : 4] boils at 
205—208^ C\H,01yOTIO [ 0110 : 01® 

= 1 : 2 : 4], boils at 231—2l<5®, melts at 70—71°, and crystallises in 
snow-white prisms. l^aratlichlciroheti^snlMujde [CHO: Oh = 1:2:5], 
melts at 57—58'*, orystalli&ea in needles from alcohol; by oxidation 
it is converted into diohlorobonzoic acid (m. p. 152—153“), and this 
into dichlorobenzeue (m, p. 53—54), which determine its constitution. 
OrthoddchhrohevzMehyde [CHO : Oh = 1: 3 ; 4] melts at 43—44°, 
and boils at 247—248 . hVom these dichloroaldehydes the following 
compounds are obtained by heating with potassium acetate and 
succinic anhydride at 130—140°. OrtJwparadkhloroplirinjlparacmiio 
achdf OiiHsChOi, white lustrous plates molting at 164*5—166*5®. 
Strong sulphuric acid colours it brown, and it has a bittoi* tjiste, 
J^ara^bhroplimylparmoniG add, OuH^OhOA + H 2 O, crystallises in 
white, silky plates, melts at 197—198°, and is turned brown by strong 
Hulphurio acid. OHhodkldorojyhmyljyaraconio mid melts at 136—137®, 
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crystallises in snow-wbite needles, and is coloured dark-brown by 
concentrated sulpbuiic acid. By careful beating, tlie diobloropbenyl- 
paraconic acids are converted, with separation of carbonic anbydrido, 
into dicbloropbenylisocrotonic acids, from which the corresponding 
dichloro-a-naphtbols are formed at a higher temperature. These 
compounds are: acM^ OioHiC 102 , melting 

at 108—109°, from which R. Kircboff’s cbloronaphtbol melting at 
123° is obtained; oHhoparadichlcyro^phenylisocTotonic acid, white prisms, 
melting at 120—121°, from which the dichloronaphthol [OH : Oh = 
1:2': 4'3 melting at 132® is obtained. This crystallises in light- 
yellow prisms, and yields an intensely purple-coloured liquid with an 
alkaline solution of 1 : 4-diazonaphthalenesulphonic acid. Famdi- 
cldorophenyhsocrotoniG acid melts at 148 — 149®, crystallises in white 
prisms, and is converted into dichloronapMhol [OH : Oh = 1 *• 1^: 4'], 
which is crystalline and melts at 114—115°; with 1:4-diazonaphthii- 
lenesulphonic acid, it yields a deep violet-coloured liquid. Orthodi- 
cJihrophenylisocrotonic acid melts at 63 — 64°, and crystallises in white 
needles. From the orthodichlorophenylparaconio acid, the two di- 
chloronaphthols, OH : Oh = 1 : 2': 3 and 1 :1' • 2', might be formed, 
and, indeed, the author obtained two compounds melting respectively 
at 149—150° and 83—84°, which also differed from each other in 
solubility, colour reactions, &c. From these naphthols the con*c- 
spondmg dichloronaphthylamines and dichloronaphthalenes were ob¬ 
tained by heating with ammonia at 300°, and diazotising the amines. 
Biclihro^napMhylarmne [1:2': 4'] crystallises in needles which melt 
at 116—117°; it yields Oleve^s 2 : 3-dichloronaphthalene melting at 
60—61°. Dichloronaphthylamine [1:1': 4'] melts at 68—69°. 

J. W*. L. 

Isocinnamic -Acid. By 0. Libbeemann (Ber., 23, 512—516; 
compare this voL, p. 494).—^Pnre cinnamic acid is precipitated when 
isocinnamic acid is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid (5—6 
parts) at 50° the solution kept for about 15 minutes, and then poured 
into water. 

Isocinnamic acid is also converted into cinnamic acid whom it is 
boiled for 4—5 hours with iodine (2 pai*ts) in carbon bisulphide 
solution; even at the ordinary temperature this change takes place, 
but very much more slowly. 

Acetic anhydride at 220° converts isocinnamic acid into an anhy¬ 
dride which behaves like that of cinnamic acid, and yields cinnamic 
acid when treated with sodium carbonate. 

Methyl cinnamate is obtained when a solution of isocinnamic acid 
in methyl alcohol is saturated with hydrogen chloride and kept for 
some time. 

When isocinnamic acid is heated with water at 260°, it is almost 
completely converted into cinnamene and cinnamic acid; no com¬ 
pound corresponding with truxillic acid is formed. 

Although many of the reactions of isocinnamic acid might be 
explained by assuming that it is the lactone of ^-phenyllactic acid, 

0HPh*0H<_Qj>00, it shows in many respects the distinctive 
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cliaracters of an acid; that it is not identical -with the lactone of 
/a-phenyllactio acid was also proved by direct comparison of its barium 
salt with that of this lactic acid, and by direct comparison of the two 
acids. 

The view that isocinnamic and cinnamic acids are stereochemically 
isomeric (Zoc. ait,) is also home out by the results of determinations, 
made by Ostwald, of the electrical conductivity of isocinnamic 
acid. 

Isocinnamic acid is not formed in the synthetical preparation of 
cinnamic acid from benzaldehyde. F. S. K. 

Phenylparaconic Acid. By R. Fittto and P. Rf^DEES {Annalei^ 
255, 142—144; compare Abstr., 1883, 478).—Phonylparaconic acid 
separates from water in crystals which have the composition 4O11H10O4 
+ H2O, melt at 09®, and lose their water at 90—100®. The anhydrous 
substance melts at 121®, but when it has once been liquefied, it melts 
at 106®; if a particle of a crystal which melts at 121® is brought into 
contact with some of the liquefied anhydrous compound (the tempera¬ 
ture of which may be as high as 116®), the whole gradually solidifies 
and does not melt until the temperature rises to 121®; after cooling, 
it melts again at 106®. F. S. K. 

Amido-acids. By 0. Rebujatt (Oasfzeita, 19, 38—58).— FloehVs 
henzoylmidocoumaHn, OwHuOaH (m. p. 170®), is obtained when 
sodium hippurate (30 grams), salicylaldehyde (20 grams), and 
acetic anhydride (70 grams) ai^e heated for half an hour in a reflux 
apparatus, the product treated with boiling water, and the precipitate 
crystallised finm benzene (Abstr., 1885, 8 h 8). 

A compound isomeric with the above is prepared by gently heating 
the same quantities of the reagents until the hippurate commences to 
dissolve, withdrawing the source of heat and allowing the reaction to 
go on by itself. The product is then poui*ed into water, and the yellow 
mass which separates is pressed between filter-paper, washed with 
alcohol, dried, powdered, and allowed to digest with a cold 5 per cent, 
solution of potash for one or two days, so as to dissolve the benzoyl- 
imidocouniarin. The insoluble residue is collected, washed, dried, 
and orystallLKed from acetone, the crystals m*e again left for a day or 
two in a 5 per cent, potash solution, and the undissolved portion is 
washed, and rocrystallised once or twice from toluene and.finally ii^om 
acetone, llxis isomoride forms thick, yellow prisms with a bi'illiant 
lustre, melts at 164—155®, and is readily soluble in chloroform, benzene, 
and toluene, moderately so in warm acetone, but only sparingly in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

Contrary to Plochl’s statements, it was found that both these iao- 
merides could be converted into acid compounds. Benzoylimido- 
coumarin (melting at 170®) dissolves in dilute alkaline solutions in 
the cold, and is reprecipitated unchanged by acids. A concentrated 
solution of potash (50 per cent.) dissolves a considerable proportion 
in the cold, without evolution of ammonia; and if the potash is not 
in excess, crystalline crusts of a potassiimi^d&i*imtwe, o«H„ojsr + 
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2KOH, are deposited after one or two days. This conipoTind is de¬ 
composed by water, benzoylimidoconmarin being re-formed. If it is 
left in tbe mother liquor, however, until the latter lias a distinct 
ammoniacal odonr, on dilution and acidification with hydrochloric 
acid, an acid compound, C16HHO4K, is precipitated. The isomoride 
melting at 154® is gradually converted into the same compound by a 
hot 10 to 20 per cent, solution of potash or by a cold 60 per cent, 
solution. 

The acid thus produced maybe purified by washing it with petroleum. 
It crystallises from dilute alcohol in large, colourless tables which 
melt at 195° with effervescence. It is readily soluble in alcohol, 
even when dilute, but only very spaidngly in chloroform, it is insoluble 
in ether; it dissolves in solutions of alkaline carbonates with expulsion 
of carbonic anhydride. It is gi'aduajly converted into benzoylimido- 
coumarin (m. p. 170°) by the action of acetic chloride in the cold, 
but if it is very gradually dissolved in boiling acetic chloride, the 
solvent distilled off, and the residue washed with water and recryslal- 
lised from acetone, the isomeride melting at 154® is obtained in a 
state of great purity. 

Another isomeride, or perhaps polymeride, of benzoylimidoconmarin 
may be obtained by adding acetic chloride (50 grams) to the acid 
(10 grams), snspended in benzene (100 grams), boiling for seven hours 
in a reflux apparatus, filtering the benzene solution, then washing it 
with water, drying over calcinm chloride, and fiactionally distilling; 
on cooling the residual solution, it deposits lusti^ous, orange-yellow 
scales which, after recrystallisation from alcohol, have the composition 
Ci(sHuOal^. This substance is very unstable and difficult to purify; it 
melts at 181—182° with effervescence; when it has onco been melted 
and resolidified, the melting point is lowered to 165°; it is readily 
soluble in benzene, chloroform, acetone, and acetic acid, formiug 
deep-orange coloured solutions; alcohol converts it into henzoylimido- 
coumarin (m. p. 170°); when boiled with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, it produces a characteristic cherry-red coloi‘ation and dis¬ 
solves with effervescence; on acidifying the solution, the acid OwIIiaOtN 
is precipitated. The author considers that the first product of con¬ 
densation between salicylaldehyde and hippurio acid is ibo acid 
CibHiaO^lSr, which is largely converted by the excess of acetic anhydride 
into a mixture of the thi'ee isomeric compounds, the relative propor¬ 
tions of which have been found within certain limits to dcpciul only 
on the quantity of acetic auhydidde present. The isomeride melting 
at 181° cannot be separated from this mixture, but its presence may 
be shown by the coloration it imparts to a solution of sodium 
carbonate. 

The “ anhydride,” C32HiiIT307 (melting at 160°), obtained by Plo(‘bl 
by the prolonged action of hippuric acid, salicylaldehyde, and acetic 
anhydride, has no independent existence; it is merely impure henzoyl- 
imidocoumarin (m. p. 170°). 

A^ hromine-d&rivaHve of benzoylimidocoumarin, 0ibHu04jSrBr2, is 
obtained by treating its concentrated chloroform solution with excess 
of a concentrated solution of bromine in chloroform; the new com¬ 
pound separates out in crimson flakes which give off bromine when 
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e’tposed to the air. It may be crystallised from a solution of bi'oniine 
in chloroform. The alkalis convert it into benzoylnnidoconmarm. 

The isomende melting at 164® is not attacked by boiling acetic 
chlonde, and forms snbstitntion-derivatives with bromine, but no 
additive products; by prolonged boiling with alcohol (1 part) and 
water (3 parts), it is convei*ted into the acid OieHi^OiK. 

When benzaldehyde and hippuric acid in molecular proportion are 
treated with excess of acetic anhydride, the product is a mixiui*c of 
PldchTs yellow anhydride (m. p. 164), with a little of the substance 
melting at 225*^, regai‘ded by Plochl as a-benzoylimidocmnamic acid 
(Abstr., 1884,1348). 

The anhydride is readily soluble in acetone, chloroform, and ben¬ 
zene ; it is slowly dissolved in the cold by dilute solutions of the 
alkalis, and converted into the acid, which again yields the anhydride 
and an odorous oil on distillation. 

After crystallisation from alcohol and acetone, the anhydride has a 
neutral reaction, melts at 169®, and has the composition OioiluOiN 
(not 0 j2 H2 jO5 N‘2 j as stated by Plochl). It resembles in all respects 
the yellow isomeride of benzoylimidocoumarin (m. p. 164'*), and, like 
the latter, is formed from tho corresponding acid by the abstraction 
of 1 mol. HaO. 

The condensation of hippunc acid with aldehydes, therefore, results 
in the formation of nnaaturated amido-acids, which, by losing a 
molecule of water, give rise to a series of yellow compounds, from 
which tho acids are reproduced by tlie action of alhtilis. The consti¬ 
tution of this new class of compounds and of the acids derived from 
them would be fixed, if the presence of an atom of imide hydrogen in 
the acid were proved to be nocessaiy for the formation of the yellow 
compounds. Evidence of this is afEorded by the non-formation of 
any homologous yellow compound by acetylphenylamidoacotic acid, 
]SrPhAo-CH/OOOH, 

This acid was prepai*ed by heating phenylglyeine (8 gi*aras), acetic 
anhydride (10 gi*anis), and benzene (100 grams) for seven hours. It 
crystallises from water in nacreous lamina?, and melts at 190—101®. 
When the sodium salt of this acid is treated with salicylaldehyde 
and acetic anhydride, &c., as before, the precipitate thrown down by 
water crystalbaes from a mixture of alcohol and other in small, colour¬ 
less prisms, molts at 165—15(5®, and has tho composition O^HisOjlSf. 
It is insolublo in solutions of the alkaline cai^bouatos, but dissolves in 
solutions of tho hydrates, and is reprccipitiited unchanged by acids. 
This compound is evidently a(setyJpheni/Uac.’-mn.ldo<x>ummni 


^-00-0-NPliAo' 


It appears that the acids formed by the condensation of hippmuc 
acid with salicylic and benzoic aldehydes arc likewise amido-acids, 
namely, benzoylamido-orthocoumaric and -cinnamic acids. The sub¬ 
stance regarded by Plochl as benzoylimidocoumarin is probably 
benzoylamidoeoumarin, as is indicated by the existence of the potash- 
and bromine-derivatives. 
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The yellow oompounds are respectively the a-benzoyllactimide of cin- 
namio acid, (m.p.l59“),andthe«-benzoyllactimidoof 

ooumaric acid, CO<(!j.ch.CA-OH S. B. A. A. 


TMocomnarins and their Behaviour towards HydroxylMUine 
and Phenylhydrazine. By F. Alubingbn (^Ghem. Gentr,^ 1890, i, 

119_120j.—a-Methylcou2nariii,whenheatedwithphosphoriispentod- 

phide at 120°, is converted into tMo-x-meiJiyUcmTnarm^ 


melting at 122°. It is reconverted into a-methylconmarin hy heating 
with, hydrochloric acid, hydrogen sulphide being evolved. With 
hvdrozvlamine hvdrochloride in alcohol and sodium caibonatc, 
^ ^ ^ Q C*yQTT 

a^metliylcouinaroxime, ^ formed. The lattei* is 

decomposed by boiling with aqueous potash, and does not give a 
brownish-red coloration with ferric chloidde. a^Methylooumarosdnie 


acetate melts at 56°. Phonvlbydiazine reacts with thiomethylcou- 

. ^ 0 — OiN-NHPh 

marin, e^methylcoumarphenylliydraaidef Qg;“6Me ’ Di©lt- 


ing at 116°, being formed. 

Tliio-et-ediylcflitmann, melting at 93—^94°, is prepared from ethyl- 
conmarin, as also are a^ethylcoumaroxime^ melting at 157°; ethyl- 
coumaroxirtie acetate^ melting at 61°; and c^ethylcmmarphenylhjdrazide, 
melting at 115°. Thio-»-isopropylcouinarin melts at 81°, et-isopropyh 
comuzroxiTne at 170—^171°, &e acetate of the latter at 85°, and the 
Jiydrazide at 112°. 

With umbelliferone and phosphorus pentasulphide, no crystallisable 
substance could be obtained, but from umbelliferone methyl ether, thio- 
umhelUferone methyl ether, melting at 114°, is obtained. Oximido- 
umbelliferone methyl ether melts at 138°, the ph(m/ylhydrazide at 115°. 


Nitrobenzil and its Isomeric Dioximes. By J. Haukmann 
(P er., 23, 531—534).—C 14H9KO4, is best prepared by 
gradually adding benzoin (10 grams) to cold nitiic acid of sp. gr. 
1*52 (15 C.C.), the temperature being hept below 25°; the solution is 
kept for about 16 minutes, then poured into cold water, the semi- 
solid px*ecipitate separated and boiled with concentrated nitric acid 
(75 C.C.) until the whole dissolves. The nitro-compound, which 
separates fiom the solution on cooling, is spread on a porous plate 
and reorystallised from hot alcohol. It forms small, yellow needles 
or plates, melts ah 141—142°, and is readily soluble in ethei% chloro¬ 
form, &o. A nitrobenzil melting at 110° has been previously described 
by Zinin (Amialen, suppl, Bd, 3,154). 

NitrohenziUat-dioxi^ne, OwHnlt304, separates in colourless crystals 
when nitrobenzil is warmed for some hours with hydroxyl ami no 
hydrochloride (2|- mols.) in alcoholic solution. It melts at 225° with 
decomposition, and is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
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&c,, but soluble in soda, yielding a deep-yellow solution ; it is slowly 
decomposed by concentrated hydrocbloric acid at 100®. The fi-dtosnnifi, 
ChJIuN^ 04, is formed when an alcoholic solution of the a-componnd 
is heated at 160—170® for several hours. It crystallises from a 
mixture of benzene and chloroform in colourless needles, melts at 
185®, and decomposes at a higher temperature; it is very readily 
soluble in alcohol, dissolves in soda with a yellow coloration, and is 
slowly decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

F. S. K. 


Xylalphthalide and its Derivatives. By B. Hbtlmann (Chem. 
Oentr.^ 1890, i, 27—28).—^By the action of phthalic anhydi*ide on 
metatoluylacetic acid, the author has prepared 'nietaocyld^ht7i(ilide; 
when this is warmed on the water-bath with aqueous potash, it is con¬ 
verted into ac^d, 

0,H4Me*0Ha-C0-0«H4-C00H, 


which melts at 111—112®. Hydroxylamine reacts with this acid with 
formation of the oximidolaotothe of ssylylphenylacetoximeorthocarloaffyliG 

aoid, CO<q*.^>C-CH,-C,Ht, melting at 133—134“. 

By protracted heating with alcoholic ammonia under high pressure, 
the phthalide is converted into metJiyldeoxyhmzoMcarhooBylamide^ 
06 ll4Me'0H2"0O*0eH4*0OJN’H2, which melts at 125®. This is a very 
unstable substance, and loses water very readily, metaoiylaVphthaU 

irrddine^ 00<^g^>C!0H-07B[7, being formed, which melts at 165®. 


By the action of nitrous auhydride in benzene solution, nitroxylalpMhaU 
imdd/ine^ CO<^2^>0I0(NO2)*07H7, is formed, melting at 157—169®. 

N'ilrous acid reacts with xylalphthalide, producing xylalphihalniko- 
nitrite, CO<5i'5>0(NO.)-OH(NO,)*OTH„ from vHch, hj the 


action of alcohol, nitrous acid is liberated and nitroxylalphthalide^ 
00<^^>OIO(N'02)‘07H7, is formed. It molts at 144® with de¬ 


composition, and reacts with potash forming a salt, which when 
heated is converted into toluylnitromethane. Nitroxylalphthalide is 
conveHed on heating into phthalic anhydride and metatoluyl iso¬ 
cyanate. 

From nitroxylalphthalide, by reduction with phosphorus and 

CB[*0"0 Hr 

hydrogen iodide, isoxylaljpMhaUde^ 6 ^ ’ melting at 

92—93®, is obtained. Ammonia converts this into isoxylakiJithaU 
hmdim, melting at 196®. Phosphorus oxychloride 


converts this into 3: 1’^eiatolitylchlorisoqumolwe, melting at 43—46®, 
which, by treatment with hydrogen iodide and phosphorus, is con¬ 
verted into 3-metatQluylisoqumoline melting at 51—52®. 


J. W. L. 
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Derivatives of 1 : S-DicMoronaphtlialene. By P. T. Olkvti; 
(Per., 23, 954—958).—1 : S-Dichloronaplitbalene, obtained from 
bomonncieal dicbloro-a-napbtbylamine (Abstr., 1887, 494), boils at 
289® (291® corr.) nnder a pressure of 775 mm. The author states 
that it occurs in so-called a-dicbloronaphthalone, together with 
1 : 4-dichloronaphthalene, from which it cannot be separated by crys¬ 
tallisation (compare Armstrong and Wynne, Proc., 1888, 106). 
When its solution in chloroform is saturated with chlorine at the 
ordinary temperature, and subsequently mixed with alcohol, a tri- 
chloronaphthalene, C10H5CI3, is obtained, which crystallises from 
alcohol in white needles, and is regarded as the 1:3: 4-dei*iralive, 
since it melts at 92®, the melting point of the ti'ichloronaphtlialene 
prepared from 1:3: 4-dichloronaphthol (Abstr., 1888, 597). 

Chloronaphthaquinone, C10H5CIO2, together with phthalio acid, is 
obtained when 1 : 3-dichloronaphthalene in acetic acid solution is 
oxidised with chromic acid. It crystallises in long, golden needles, 
melts at 115®, and is identical with the cbloronaphthaquinone ob¬ 
tained by the oxidation of 1:3: 4-diehloronaphthol (Abstr., 1888, 
59G). the oa»j»fi, OioHsGlOi^NT'OH, ciystallises from alcohol in 
yellowish needles, melts at 200® -with decomposition, and is readily 
soluble in acetic acid and alcohol; the sodium salt, CioHsGlOIN'ONa 
-f 2H2O, forms small, yellow needles, and is readily s<duble in hot 
water. 

Dilute nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*2) does not seem to act on 
1 : 3-dichloronaphthalene at the ordinary temperature. A mixture 
of concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids, if the latter is not pi'esent 
in too large quantity, converts it into two isomeric diniti‘odichloro- 
naphthalenes ; with an excess of nitric acid, however, the chief pro¬ 
duct is a trinitrodichloronaphthaleue. 

DiuitriKlicliloronaphthalene J, GioH4Gl2(1^03)2, is the less soluble of 
the two dinitro-derivatives in acetic acid. It crystallises from acetic 
acid with 1 mol. prop, of acetic acid in slender, colourless, radially- 
grouped needles melting at 150®, and fiom benzene in short, pale- 
yellow tables, does not dissolve in aqueous soda, and is not oxidised 
by chromic acid. DiuitrodiMormiaphthaJme II crystallises in small, 
white needles, melts at 158®, is sparingly soluble in alcohol, insoluble 
in aqueous soda, and, like the preceding compound, yields the same 
trinitrodichloronaphthaleue on treatment with a mixture of nitne and 
sulphuric acids. The tz'initrodiehloronaphthalene oryslallises from 
acetic acid in pale-yellow, compact needles, melts at 178®. dissolves 
sparingly in alcohol, and is identical with the product obtained by 
Widman by nitrating so-called a-dichloronaphtbalene. 

AmidoMarotrinitrcmaphthalefie^ NlIs-OioHaC^NOs)^, obtained by 
heating ti*initi*odichloronaphthalene with alcoholic ammonia in a 
water-bath, crystallises with 1 mol. prop, of alcohol in long, slender, 
lemon-yellow needles, melts at 252®, and is destitute of basic pro¬ 
perties. 

Anilidoclilorotrinitrcmaplifhalene^ NHPh-GioHa01(N'02)3, formed by 
warming a solution of tiunitrodicldoronaphtlialene in aniline, ciystal- 
lises in red scales, melts at 230®, and is very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol aud acetic acid. 
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TnnifrocliIommpJitJiol, OH-OioHaClCNO^)*, prepared by wanninsr 
trinitrodiohloronaplitlialene witb aqueous soda aud some alcohol, 
crystallises from acetic acid with 1 mol. prop, of acetic acid in pale- 
yellow needles, melts at 156® with decomposition, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. It has strongly acid properties, and 
forms crystalline, orange-coloui*ed salts with bases. The harmm salt 
crystallises with 1 mol. prop. HiO in brick-rod needles, and is very 
sparingly soluble in hot water; the calcium salt forms thin, rectangular 
tables; the potassium^ silver^ and lead salts ciystaliise in needles, and 
are sparingly soluble in cold water. W. P. W. 

ar.-Tetraliydro-i3-naplithoL By E. BAMBERGtiC and M. Kitschelt 
(P< jr., 23, 885—887).—The product obtained by reducing /J-naplithol 
with sodium and boiling amyl alcohol cousists chiefly of ac.-tetrahydro- 
)8-naphtliol (Bamberger and Lodter, this vol, p. 506). The “ aromatic ” 
derivative simultaneously foimed is contained partly in the amyl 
alcohol solution, but chiefly in the alkaline liquor employed in the 
purification of the alicyclic compound, and is Ropai*atoil from the 
latter by first oxti*acting any “alicyclic” compound with ether, then 
acidifying, and finally steam-distilling the acid liquid. To obtain the 
small quantity dissolved in the amyl alcohol, the rcductioii-prtxinct is 
worked np by the moihod already described {luc, cfY.), and ibe alkaline 
extract of the fi*actions boiling at 170—186® and 186—106® under a 
pressure of 55 mm. is freed from any “ alicyiilic ” derivative by steam- 
distillation; it is then acidified and the ar.-tetrahydro-i3-naphthol 
sepaa*ated by steam-disUllation. The aqueous distillates of the 
‘‘ aromatic ” derivative from both sources are united, saturated with 
salt, extracted with etlier, and then fractionated. The yield from 
96 grams of /3-naplithol amounts to 8 gi‘ams of ar.- and 30 grams of 
ac.-tetrahydro-^-naphthol, 

ar.~Tetrahifdro-&’7baplif7iol, OioHirOBL (comi)are this voL, p. 631), 
crystallises in lustrous, silvery, flat needles, melts at 58®, boils at 275® 
(therm, in vapour) under a pressure of 707 mm., and is readily 
soluble iu ether, alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and hot light i^ctroloum, 
Bpaidngly soluble in bot water. Its odour rt^calls that of creosote. In 
its roactious it differs from )8-naj)lithol; thus, its aqueous solutitm 
gives a white, liocculont precipitate wlieii treated with bleachiug 
powder, a hJaish-groeu coloration with ferric chloride, changing into 
brownish-yellow flocks on warming, and a grcemsh-yollow colour on 
treatment with chloroform and aqueous soda. Its solution in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric qjf^id gives, on addition of a small quantity of sodium 
nitrite, a rose-red colour, which changes to a beautiful reddisb-violet 
on warming. ar.-Tetrahydro-jS-uaphihol exhibits all the reactions of 
a phenol, and resembles ar.-totrahydi‘o-a-uophthol in its properties 
(Bamberger and Althausse, Ahstr., 1888,960; Bamberger and Bordt, 
this vol., p. 508). The azo-compound, obtained by combination with 
diazotised sulphatdlic acid, is bordeaux-red in colour. 

W. P. W. 

2 : 2'-Diliydroxyiiap]itlialene. By A. Clausius (Per., 23, 
617—529).—2 : 2'-I)ihydroxynapbthalene (of-dibydroxynaphthaloiie 
of Ebert and Merz, this tfournal, 1876, ii, 408) crystallises fx*om water 
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iu long, compact needles, from dilute alcohol in slender, wlli^e needles, 
and from acetic acid in scales, and melts at 190° (not at 186°). Its 
solution in aqueous alkalis becomes brown on exposure to the air. 
The acetyl-compound melts at 136° (129° according to Weber, >bstr., 
1882, 206), and the benzoyl-compound at 139°, 

2' : 1 : 2-Hydroxy7iaphthaquinoyioxiine, '■ 

CioHsO^IN-OH [OH : H-OH : 0 = 2' : 1 : 2], 


is obtained by adding the calculated quantity of sodium nitrite to 
2 : 2'-di]iydroxynaphthalene suspended in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
It crystallises from alcohol in small, lustrous, brownish-yellow 
needles, and melts at about 235°. Contrary to expectation, it was 
not found possible to introduce a second nitroso-group into the 
molecule by treating the compound with a further quantity of nitrite. 
On reduction with the calculated quantity of stannous chloride iu 
hydrochloric acid solution, it yields the Jiydrorhloride of the corre¬ 
sponding 2' : 2 : l-dihydnveyamidomphtJudeTte, CioH6(OH)2'NH3,H01, 
which crystallises from the solution, on addition of an excess of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, in small, lustrous, greyish-white needles 
or RC^es, which rapidly become blue on exposure to the air. When 
oxidised in aqueous solution with an excess of dilute aqueous ferric 
chloride, the amido-derivatire is converted into 2^ : 1 : ^diydrnxy- 
napJhiJiaquinone, OioHsOs'OH fOH : 0 : 0 = 2': 1 : 2], which could 
not be obtained in a crystalline form. It is insoluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, but readily soluble in alcohol and acetic 
acid, from which it is precipitated in an amorphous form by the 
addition of water. Alkalis dissolve it forming reddish-brown solu¬ 
tions, and it seems to interact with sodium sulphite, since it is not 
precipitated from the aqueous solution of the two compounds on the 
addition of an acid, 

1 :2: ^'-BrnseneazodilLydroxynaphtJialeney 

OH-CioHsOIN-NHPh [HaHPh : 0 : OH = 1 ; 2 : 2'], 

is prepared by adding tbe calculated quantity of diazobenzene chio 
ride to an alkaline solution of 2 : 2'-dihydroxynaph<halene. It crys¬ 
tallises in thick, beautifnl, greenish-black needles, showing a marked 
metallic lustre, melts at 220°, and is readily soluble in alkalis, hot 
alcohol, and benzene. The ace^yZ-derivative, CwHuONa-OAc, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in lustrous, steel-blue needles or scales, which 
appear reddish-yellow by reflected light and melt at 181°. The 
eZAojBy-derivative, CisHnONa-OEt, is obtained by dissolving the azo¬ 
compound in alcohol, adding the calculated quantity of sodium 
ethoxide and heating with an excess of ethyl bromWe for some time 
in a reflux apparatus; it crystallises in dark-green, seemingly cubical 
forms showing a strong metallic lustre, melts at 137°, and is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol and acetic acid. 

1:2: 2*-p~Naphthaienecfaod%hydroxynapJhthalme, 


OH-OioHfiOlN-HHCioHT, 

crystallises in greenish needles showing a metallic lustre, and melts 
at 202°, ’ 
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1 : r : 2: 2'^Biehlorodihyi7ro;rjmap7bflialp'tiey OioHoO^Cl* [01^; (OH)® = 
1 ; 1 ' : 2 : 2 'J, is formed when chlorine is passed through a cold 10 per 
cent, solntioii of 2 : 2 '-dihydiHDxynaphthalone until a considerable 
separation of colourless noodles is obtained. It crystallises from 
acetic acid in compact needles, melts at 102 °, and yields a Jiacetijl- 
derivative, CioHtChCOAc)®, wliich crystallises in white needles, molts 
at 196°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. 

1 : 3 : 3^ : 1' : 2 : 2'-^TetracldorodUiydroxyncLpTibhalene, 

CioH40,Cl4 [OI 4 : (OH), = 1 : 3 : 3' : 1 ' : 2 : 2'], 

cannot be prepared directly by the action of chlorine on 2 ; 2'-di- 
hydroxynaphthaleiie; it is, however, readily obtained by adding an 
excess of stannous chloiido to a solution of deoacbloro-2 : 2'-diketo- 
hydronaphthalone {vide m/m)- It crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
long, slender needles, melts at 176“, is readily soluble in alcohol and 
hot acetic acid, and yield** no definite product on oxidation with 
nitric or chromic acids. The dfacefyZ-derivative, CioH 30 ,Oli(OAc),, 
crystallises in white needles, melts at 196°, and is i*eadily soluble in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

DecacMor(h2 : 2'-d^heU)hydrmiaphthal€n€, 

C,oH®01ioOa [(Cl, : 0 ; 01® : H,C1)® = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 1' : 2' : 8' : 4'], 

is obtained by passing a alow current of chlorine thj'ongh a 10 per 
cent, acetic acid solution of 2 : 2'-dihydroxynaphthaleiie during 2—3 
dujB, The dichlorodihydroxynaphthalene which at first separates 
rodissolves after some time, and the dark liquid becomes lighter in 
colour, Wheu completely satui^ated with chlorine, the liquid is 
allowed to remain in a closed vessel in the cold for about eight days, 
then pou3*ed ofF from the crystalline f 'paration, again treated with 
chlorine and allowed to stand, the pr ‘ess being relocated until no 
further crystalline separation occurs. t crystallises from a mixture 
of ether and light petroleum iu we’ Tormed, colourless ootahedini, 
melts at 200° with decomposition, an^ s tolerably sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, and light p *oleum. Un treatment with 
sodium sulpliitc, it is not reduced, bi 3UxninateB hydrogen (dilorido, 
forming a compound which melts at 20°, and has all flic pioperties 
of a pure substance, but, on analy? , gives numbers which do not 
agree with any probable formula; t*ae same compound is also Eoimed 
by the action of potassium acetate. 

When 2 ; 2-diliydroxjnaphthalene is heated with calcium chloride 
and aniline at 280—290° for 18 hours, a mixture of diauilidonaphtlia- 
lene with a small propoidion of hydroxyanilidouaphiluilene is ob^ 
tained. The latter, together with any unattacked dihydroxynaphtha- 
lone, is extracted from the product by treatment with aqueous soda, 
and the residue purified by crystallisation fi^om alcohol, and finally 
fi'om benzene. 2 : 2'-Diaw^7wZowap^^a?fi«e,CioH6(NHPh)2, crystallises 
from benzene in colourless, lusti'ous scales, and melts at 168°. Its 
dmce/y7-derivative, CioH 6 (NAePh) 2 , forms small, pale-yellow crystals, 
and melts at 197‘5°. The ^ewzewe^wo-derivative, PliNa*OioH.i(HHPh) 9 , 
crystallises from alcohol in small, brownish needles. 2 : 
anilidtmaphfhalene, OH*CioH6*HHPh, crystallises in small, pale- 

VOL. iiViJi. 2 a 
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coloured needles, melts at 163®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, and acetic acid. • 


/l-Nitroso-ix-naplitbLylaimne. By A. Haedbn (Amtalen, 255, 
148—162).— fi-Nitroso-a-naphthylaminei CioH6<^_!> 0, is best pi-e- 


pared by beating a finely-divided mixture of ^-nitrosO“<as-napbtbol 
(10 grams), ammonium chloride (20 grams), and ammonium acetate 
(50 grams) for 30 minutes on the water-bath, with constant stirnng, 
and keeping the mixture alkaline by the frequent addition of small 
quantities of ammonium carbonate. The whole is then treated 
with cold water, the solution filtered, and the residue recrystalliscd 
from boiling benzene; the yield is 80 per cent, of the nitrosonaphthol 
employed. It separates from boiling benzene in small, reddish-brown 
forms, or in short prisms, with a green reflex, and is readily soluble 
in hot benzene and alcohol, less readily in ether and chloroform, and 
only sparingly in light petroleum and hot water. It is insoluble in, 
and is decomposed by, cold alkalis, but it dissolves freely in acids, 
and, on boiling, nitrosonaphthol separates fiL*om the solution.^ The 
hydrochloride^ CioH 8 N 20 ,HCl, prepared by treating the base with an 
alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid and precipitating with ether, 
crystallises in long, red needles, and is very readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. The platinochloride^ (CioH8N20)2,H2ptCl6, obtained by 
adding platinic chloride, and then a large quantity of other, to a con¬ 
centrated aqueous solution of the base, is a light-red, amorphous com¬ 
pound, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and water ; it is decomposed 
by boiling water. The sulphate, CioH 8 N’ 20 ,H 2 SOi -f H 2 O, separates 
as a light-rp<^ crystalline precipitate when ether is added to an alcoholic 
sulphuric acid solution of the base. The compound 0101181120,NaOH 
is precipitated in small, light-brown crystals on adding concentrati^d 
soda to an alcoholic solution of the base; it is very hygroscopic. 

When p-nitroso-a-naphthylamine is treated with hydx’oxylamino 
hydrocliloiide in cold alcoholic solution, it is converted into ortho- 


naphthylenedioxime (m. p. 149°), identical with the compound 
described by Goldschmidt and Schmid (Abstr., 1884, 13275; on 
reduction with ammoninm sulphide, it is convei’ted into ajS-napli- 
thylenediamine (Griess, Abstr., 1883, 181). Potassium femcyaiiide 
in alkaline solution oxidises tbe nitroso-base to oi*thonaphthylcu(»- 
dioxime anhydride (m, p. 78°). 

When an alcoholic solution of niferosonaphthylamine (2 grams) is 
mixed with an aqueous solution of potassium nitrite (2 grams), hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 mol.) gradually added, and the mixture boiled for five 
minutes and cooled, a potassium derivative separates in colourless 

plates. This has probably tbe constitution OioHsCi'^ 


It crystallises from water very slowly in colourless needles containing 
mols. H^O ; the anhydrous compound is stable at 180°, but 
explodes at 250°. In its dilute solutions, barium, iron, and copper 
^Its produce colourless, amorphous pi’ecipitates; the fitZiier-dorivalivo 
is amorphous, insoluble in water and alcohol, and stable in the liiyht. 
When the potassium salt is treated with boiling concentrated hydiu- 
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chloric acid, nitrogen is evolved, and, on cooling, nitrosonaplithol 
separates from the solution. It is also decomposed by cold dilute 
sulphuric acid, yielding a colourless, amorphous compoand which 
explodes violently at 111°, and is so unstable that it cannot be 
obtained in a pure condition; if a solution of the potassium salt is 
wanned with excess of dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitate fii'st pro¬ 
duced gradually dissolves, and the filtered solution, on coolino', de¬ 
posits a crystalline compound which melts at 212—2 5®, and explodes 
at a slightly higher temperature. This substance has probably the 

oonstitntion it crystallises unchanged from boiling 


hydrochloric acid, dissolves unchanged in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and forms salts with alkalis. The dloer salt, CioH6N,(OH),AoNO,, 
is a colourless, amorphous compound, which explodes at 233°, and is 
only sparingly soluble in boiling water. 

a-Hitroso-jS-naphthylamine and j3-nitroso-«-naphthylamine both 
react with phenylhydrazine in the same way, but the products ob¬ 
tained from the js-nitroso-base cannot be obtained in a pure condition. 

ee^Assoxy-P-naphthylamine, ONa*(CioHfc'NH )i, is formed when an 
alcoholic solution of the a-nitroso-base is kept in the cold for 48 hoai*s 
with phenylhydi*azine and a slight excess of acetic acid. After 
adding water and shaking for some time, the black, resinous precipi¬ 
tate is sepaj'ated, spread on a porous plate, and purified by recrysial- 
lising from dilute alcohol with addition of animal charcoal. It forms 
small, red needles, melts at 121—122°, and dissolves freely in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, but is roprecipitated on adding water. 

»~Fh&nylorfhmapMhylmediamvie, NH2’OioHe*N'B[Ph, is prepared by 
gradually adding phenylhydrazine hydrochlor'ide (3*5 grams) to a 
boiling alcoholic solution of «-nitroso-@-naphthylamiue (4 grams), 
precipitating the salt thus produced with ether, and decomposing it 
with sodium carhonato. It crystallises from benzene in small, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 101°, and is moderately easily soluble in water. 

P-NitToso-»-ethyhmphfhylamim^ is obtained when 


)8-nitroRO-*-naphthol is heated with ethylamine acetate and ethyl- 
amine hydrochloride for 20 minutes on the water-bath with frequent 
addition of ethylamine carbonate; the yield is very small. It crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in green plates conbiining 1 zuol. H 2 O, melts at 
95°, and gradually effloresces and turns brown on exposure to the air. 

When ^-nitroso-*-naphthol is heated with aniline at 100°, /3-naph- 
thaquinouedianilide (m. p. 181°) is formed. F. S. K. 


ac.- and ar.-Tetrahydro-yS-naplitliylamine. By E. Bahbergkk 
and M. KirsCHBJiT (Bar., 23, 870—884).—It is stated in earJiei 
communications (Abstr., 1888, 599, 712) that the products obtained 
on reducing )3-naphthylamine with sodium and boiling amyl alcohol 
consist of ac.-tetrahydro-)8-naphthylamine and small quantities oF 
dihydronaphthalene and ammonia, a cei^in proportion of tlio 
/J-naplithylamine employed escaping I’eduction. The authors now 
find that when the proportion of sodium used is raised fi^om 12 to 
20 grams for each 15 grams of /3-naphthylamiue so as to ensure a 

2 2 
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practically complete reduction of the base, an increase in the yield of 
ac.-tetrahydro-)B-naphtliylamine is not obtained, but in its place a 
corresponding quantity of ar.-teti'abydro-)3-naphthylamiiio is formed. 
It is probable that the “ aromatic ” doiivative was formed in small 
quantity in tbe earlier experiments, but escaped detection through 
being mixed with the relatively largo quantity of unattached /S-naph- 
thylamine; jS-naphthylamine, therefore, behaves like its ethyl-deriva¬ 
tive (Bamberger and Mflller, Abstr, 1889, 888) in yielding a mixture 
of “ alicyclic ” and “ aromatic ” teti^hydro-bases on reduction. 

ac.-Tetrahydro-)8-naphtbylamme is characteiised by yielding a 
well crystallised acetate and a sparingly soluble nitrate. The acetate^ 
CioHii’NHojOaHEiO* crystallises in thick, lustrous, monoclinic piisms 
ft: 6 : c = 1*4835 :1:1-8018; = 78° observed faces ooP, —Poo, 

+Poo, and OP, melts at 156*6—166®, is spanngly soluble in ether, 
soluble in alcohol, and still more soluble in water, and efBoi*esces on 
lengthened exposure to the air. The nitrate^ CioHn‘!N'H2,HN08, is 
precipitated in white scales when nitric acid or potassium nitrate is 
added to a solution of a soluble salt of the base. It crystallises from 
water in satiny tables, melts at 210—212®, decomposes when heated 
at 220® with explosion yielding a distillate containing water, naph¬ 
thalene, and a quantity of the nitrate, and is sparingly soluble in 
cold, readily soluble in hot water. (ic*~Benzylidemteirahy^o-P-no^hr^ 
thylamine, OioHu’NlOHPh, obtained by heating ac.-tetrahydro-/J- 
naphthylamine carbonate with henzaldehyde at 100®, crystallises iu 
colourless, lustrous, triclinic prisms, melts at 61*5—52®, is readily 
soluble iu light petroleum, ether, benzent», and hot alcohol, insoluble 
iu water, and is very readily decomposed into its generators on treat¬ 
ment with acids. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, ac.- 
tetrahydro-^-naphthylamine is known to yield a mixture of bydro- 
ciniiamorthocarboxylic acid and phthalic acid. When oxidised with 
a mixture of potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, the 
pure base gives, in addition to phthalic acid, a small yield of 
ds-naphthol and a-naphthaquinone ; and since experiment shows that 
ds-naphthol yields but the merest trace of «-naplithaquinono under 
like conditions, it is evident that these two substances are independent 
oxidation-products. The formation of these ^B-denvativos from ats.- 
tetrabydro-/J-naphthylamine is due in all probability to tho oxidation 
of dihydronaphthalene, into which the base decomposes under certain 
conditions (Abstr., 1888, 712). Oxidation with boiling dilute nitinc 
acid (1 gram of 75 per cent, acid to 7 grams of water) coiiveiis the 
base into a mixture of phthalic acid, naphthalene, and several othex* 
componnds which have not been farther examined, 
ar.-Tetrahydro-^^mpJithylamine, OioHn’lTHs, ocem’s to the extent of 
3—4 per cent, in the pi*oduct obtained by the reduction of /3-naph- 
thylamine. To separate it, the mixed hydroohloHdes (compare Abstr., 
1888, 599) are dissolved in water, and the solution rendered alkaliiio 
by the careful addition of aqueous soda, is steam-distilled. The 
distillate, after acidification, is concentrated, then rendered alkaline, 
and extracted with ether; the ether is removed by evaporation, tho 
residue dissolved in light petroleum, and the base fui'ther purified by 
passing a current of moist carbonic anhydride through tho solution 
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in order io convert any trace of the “alicyclic” derivative into its 
pparinj^ly soluble cai-bonate, and finally fractionated. It ciyKtalliscs 
Broni light petroleum in lustrous, silvery, flat needles, bas an odour 
r(‘callijig that of aniline, melts at 38®, boils at 275—277° (tliorm. in 
vapour) under a pressure of 713 mm., and dissolves without difficulty 
in the ordinary organic solvents. In its reactions it resembles ar.- 
tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine (Bamberger and Althausse, Abstr., 
1888, 959; Bamberger and Bordt, Abstr., 1889, 715); thus, it is 
neutral in reaction, forms acid salts with mineral acids, can be diazo- 
tised in the usual way, reacts with diazo-compounds foiming azo-dyes, 
&o. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, it yields adipic 
acid. When its diazo-compound is boiled with dilute sulphui’io acid, 
it is converted into ar.-teirahydro-^-naj^hfliolf OioHu'OH, which crys¬ 
tallises in silvery, flat needles, melts at 58°, boils at 275®, and is 
identical with the “ aromatic ” derivative obtained by reducing 
^-naphthol in the usual way (see p. 627). W. P. W. 

Aromatic Carbamide Chlorides. By 0. Kym (J7er., 23, 
424}—431).—When carbonyl chloride, dissolved in toluene, is added 
to a benzene solution of phonyl-/l-na|>hthylciu*bainide, no alteration 
takes place in the cold for an hour; subsequently, separation of pht*nyl- 
/l-n>Lplithylcarbamide bydrochloride takes place slowly. The I'oaction 
proceeds rapidly at 100®, according to the O(iuatiou SUHPlrCioH? 4- 
OOCla = CioH/NPH-COCl + lIHPh‘CioH 7 ,HOL The hydrochloride 
is filtered off, the filtrate concentiated, and the gi'cyish, uoduhir 
crystals which separate washed with dilute alcohol, and repeatedly 
crystallised from hot alcohol. These consist of phenyl-^p^uajpJithy I carba¬ 
mide chloride, and form small, lustrous, white plates, molting at 
101 —102°, and spaidiigly soluble in cold alcohol and acetic acid, 
readily in the hot liquiils and in bonzene. 

A’iymmeiriral phenyl-jS-mphthylcarhamide, OioH7*N'PlrCO*lfHa. is 
prepared by acting on the foregoing compound with alcoholic 
ammonia at 120°. It crystallises in long, white needles molting at 
189—190°, and is very slightly soluble in cold alcohol, benzene, an I 
acetic acid, more readily in the hot liquids. 

Diphvnyl-ii-naphthyl carbamide, 00(NPh‘Cjoll7)!{, is obtained by 
heating a solution of plieiiyl-/l-uaphthylcarbainidc chloride in chloro- 
foiTU with aniline (2 iiiuls.). It forms small, white plates melting at 
132—133®. J t is x^eadily solnble in benzene, loss so in acetic acid, and 
still less in alcohol. 

If diphenyhyi-naphfhylcarbamide be heated with excess of aniline, 
it is converted into diphenylcarbamido and phenyl-/J-naphtbylaminc, 
a x^eaction similar to that observed by Michler in the case of tii- 
pheuylcax‘bamide (this Journal, 1876, ii, 91). Phenyl-^-naphthylamino 
is also obtained by boiling the above chloride with alcoholic potash. 

P-Dinaphfhylcarbamulechloride^l^^OioHn^^'OOGl ,—Caibonyl chloride 
only acts on ^-dinaphthylamine in benzene solution at a temperature 
of 130—100® (compare xxext abstract), the reaction then proceeding 
just as with pheuyl-)3-naphthylamine. The iS-dinaphthylamine 
hydrochloride is filtered off', the filtrate evaporated, and hydrogen 
chloride passed in to remove the last portions of ^S-dinaphthylanime, 
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the liquid again filtered, and alcohol added to the filtrate. The 
yellowish substance which separates on cooling is purified by rotlis- 
solving it in hot benzene and adding alcohol. /J-Dinaphthylcarbanii(le 
chloride forms white, cauliflower-like aggregates, which melt at 173°, 
and are very soluble in benzene, x*eadily in hot acetic acid, but almost 
insoluble in alcohol. 

AsymmetHcahp-naphfhylcarhamide^ !Nr(CioH7)2*00‘NH8, is prepared 
by acting on the chloride with alcoholic ammonia at 120°. It cr\s- 
tallises in fascicular groups of slender needles which melt at 
192—193°, and are sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, acotic acid, and 
benzene, more readily in the hot Hqnids. 

Phstiyl‘‘$-dinaphthylcarbamide, ir(CioH 7 ) 2 ‘CO']l!THPh, is pi’Opared 
by heating aniline and a chloroform solution of ^-dinaphthylcarbainide 
at 130°. It forms fascicular aggregates of long, white needles which 
melt at 181—182°, and are probably identicsil with the compound 
obtained by Gebhardt (Ahstr., 1885, 384). By heating with excess 
of aniline, it is decomposed into ;8-dinaphthylamine and diphenyl- 
carbamide. j8-Dinaphthylcarbamide chloride is also decomposed by 
alcoholic potash, with formation of /8-dinaphthylamine. 

Attempts were also made to obtain )8-tetranaphthylcarbamido by 
acting on the chloride with /J-dinaphthylamine, but without su(‘cc8s 
(compare next abstract). H. Q. G. 

jJ-Dinaplithylcarbamlde Chloride. By B. Kuhn and N*. 
Landau (Ber., 23, 811—81*2).—Contrary to the statement of Kyni, 
in the foregoing abstract, the authors find that carbonyl chloride and 
/S-dinaphthylamine react readily at the ordinary temperature, form¬ 
ing jS-dinaphthylamine hydrochloride and i3-dinaphthylcai*bamidc 
chloride. The latter was crystallised from acotic iicid and melted at 
172—173° (uncorr.). They also find that /J-tetranaplitliylcarbamido 
may he readily obtained by mixing /3-dinaplithylnmine with /3-d i- 
naphthylcarbamide chloride in molecular })roportioii, and healing 
them tt) 190—^200°, a little zinc-dust being added to the molt. This 
is then dissolved in benzene, hydrogen chloiido passed into the solu¬ 
tion, the filtrate evaporated, and the residue (*ryHiallised fx*oiu acetic 
acid. /3-Tetranaphthylcai*bamide forms yollowish-browm, prismatic 
needles, melts at 167—169®, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol and 
ether, readily in benzene and acetic acid. 

Phenyl-^-dinaphthylcaihamide may bo obtained, in addition to 
Kym's method,^ by digesting a solution of (3-dinaphlhylctu'l)amide 
chloride and aniline in alcohol at the ordinary pi*osHurc, The autliors 
found the melting point to be 180° (uncorr.). 

/3-Diiiaphthylcarbamide chloi'ido reacts forther with nitroamines, 
phenoxides, and nitrophenoxides; the authors reserve the further 
investigation of the products. H. G. 0. 

1 : 4-NitronaphihalenesTaplionio Acid. By P. T. OriBVB 
(Ber., 23,958—961).—^In addition to the 1; 4' and 1; l'.nitrona])htlia- 
lenesulphonic acids, the author finds that the 1; 4-mo<lification is also 
formed when naphthalene-a-sulphouic acid is nitrated. To prepare 
the acid, 1 kdo. ot sodium naphthaleue-a-sulphoualo is gradually added 
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to a mixture of 750 fjppams of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*4) and 500 grains 
of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*5), and the product subsequently diluted 
with, water, neutralised with chalk, and filtered hot. The filtrate, on 
cooling, deposits abundance of the calcium salt of the 1 : 4'-acid, 
this is filtered off, the mother liquor concentrated, and a further 
separation of calcium salt obtained. This is decomposed with sul¬ 
phuric acid and the solution evaporated to the crystallising point in 
order to separate a further quantity of the 1:4'-acid; the mother liquor 
is then neutralised with potassium carbonate, the solution concen¬ 
trated, and the successive fractions of the potassium salt treated 
with phosphorus pentachloride. The first fractions give almost pure 
1:4'-nitronaphthalenesulphonic chloride, the later fractions yield mix¬ 
tures from which the chloride of the 1 : 4-acid can be obtained by 
crystallisation from benzene and light petroleum. The mother liquor 
of the calcium salt contains the 1:1'-nitTOnaphthalenesulphonio acid. 

1 : 4i^Nitronajp1dhaUmmlphonic acid^ NOrCioHa'SOjH, is obtained 
by boiling the chloidde with baryta-water, and carefully neufci‘alising 
the solution of the resulting barium salt with sulphuric acid. It 
forms a very soluble, yellowish, crystalline mass. The ^potassmm 
salt ciystallises in thin, silvery needles, and is sparingly soluble in 
cold water; the sodium salt crystallises, with 1 mol. H?0, in very 
soluble, thin needles; the silver salt crystallises in tolerably soluble, 
small, yellow needles; the calcium salt crystallises, with 2 mols. H^O, 
in silvery scales, and dissolves in 37 parts of water at 17^ and in 
16 parts at 100®; the harmm salt crystallises, with 1 mol. H 2 O, in 
small needles, and dissolves in 66 parts of cold and 38 parts of boiling 
water; the lead salt crystallises, with 6 mols. H 2 O, in very soluble, 
granular aggregates. The ethyl salt, Nr02*OioHp,’SOaEt, crystallises 
from alcohol in lai^e prisms and melts at dlV"; the methyl salt, 
jN'02*CioHe"SOjMe, ciystallises in small needles, melts at 117®, and is 
sparingly soluble in ^cohol. The chloride^ N02*OioH6'S0201, ciystal- 
lises from chloroform or benzene in laige, yellowish prisms, and melts 
at 09® ; the aviidcy N 0 »*GwH 6 ’S 03 NH 2 , is dimorphous and crystallises 
in small octahedra or scales melting at 188®. The hisuljdide, 
f^a(CioU(i*N 02 ) 2 , obtained by boiling a solution of the chloride in 
acetic acid with hydriodio acid, forms greenish-yellow, very sparingly 
soluble scales, aud melts at 180®. 

1 : 4-Nitronaphthalenesulphonic acid yields naphthionic acid on 
reduction with ammonium sulphide; and 1 : 4-nitronapbtlialonGSul- 
phonamide, when boiled with acetic acid, hydriodic acid, and 
phos])horuH, and afterwards precipitated by ammonia, is converted 
into the amide of naphthionic acid, !NH 2 *OioH 6 *S 02 NH 2 . This exys- 
taliises from alcohol in brownish-yellow needles, melts at 2U6®, and 
yields a hydrochloride, NH 2 'OioHe*S 02 ]SrH 2 ,H 01 , which ciystallises in 
small, colourless, veiy sparingly soluble needles, and an acetyl* 
derivative, N HAc*OioH 6 *S 02 NH 2 » which ciystallises from alcohol in 
small, colourless needles, and melts at 241®. W. P. W. 

1 : r-Ohloronaphthalenesnlphonic Acid. By P. T. OjciBvr 
(Ber,, 23, 962—^963).—When potassium 1 : l'-nitronaphthaleno.sul- 
Xfiioiiate is mixed with phosphorus pentachloride, a very vigorous 
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reaction takes place, and tbe wkole mass becomes carbonised. If the 
conditiiniR are modified by suspending the potassium salt in carbon 
bisulphide and then adding the peiitdchloride, the reaction proceeds 
quietly with the evolution of nitrous fumes, and 1 : I'-eliloi’onaph- 
thalenesulphonic chloride is formed. After spontaneous evaporjition of 
the carbon bisulphide, the product is extracted with water, and the 
insoluble chlonde ciystallised from benzene, chloroform, and acetic 
acid. The chloride is only slowly hydrolysed by heating with water 
at 150®, and is for the most part decomposed with the foi*mation of 
sulphuric acid. HoAiuTn 1 : obtained by 

boiling the chloride with baryta-water, ciystallises, with 2 mols. 11^0, 
in nacreous scales and is tolerably soluble in water; tho j^iotaasiuni 
silt forms readily soluble, colouidess prisms; tho silver salt forms 
readily soluble, colourless, lustrous prisms. The eihi/l salt, 
CioHtCbSOjEt, crystallises from alcohol in six-sided, colonrlchS, 
monoclinic Jiables, a ih : c ^ 1*177 : 1 : 1*3*23; /J = 80° 67', and 
melts at 67*5°; tlie methyl salt, OioHcCbSOaAIe, crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless, sparingly soluble needles, and melts at 70®, 
The chloride^ Cn,HtoCI‘SOisCl, forms colourless, thin scales, melts at 
101 °, and is readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, and acetic acid; tho 
amide, CioHc,Cl*S 02 NH 2 , ciystallises in fahly large, lustrous prisms, 
melts at 106—197®, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol. Tlio hisitl- 
phide, S3 (CioH6 C1)2, crystallises from alcohol in tables and melts at 
110°. W. P. W. 

a-Hydroxysnlphonaplitlioic Acid. By K. Konig (I)er., 23, 
806~-81U).—<»-Hydroxysnlphonaphthoic acid (Abstr., 18H0, 7l9j 
readily decomposes with the elimination of both tho COOK- and 
SOjH-gix)ups; thus, a-naphthol is formed in consi<lerablo quantity 
when the acid is either boded with dilute sulphai*ic acid or heated 
with water in a sealed tube. The salts of the acid are more stable; 
the dry sodium salt, when heated at 380°, yields, for example, the 
sodium salt of the corresponding a-naphtholsulpbonic acid. 

When wanned with an excess of dilute sulphuric a( id, a-liydroxy- 
sulphonaphthoic acid is very readily converted into dinitr()-at.mq)ht.hol 
(]dartius yellow) with the evolution of carbonic aiiliydrido. An iu- 
tennediate nitration-product, nitro-«-hydioxynapldhoicucid (Schnntl. 
and Burkard, Abstr., 1888, 59) can be obtaiiual by susptMuiing 
«-bydroxysnlphonaphtboic acid in five times its weight of twcilv 
acid and gradually adding the* calculated quantity of nitric acid 
(vsp. gr. = 1*48) dilated with four times its volume ot acetic acid, and 
allov/ing the mixture to remain in the cold uulil dissoluiion is com¬ 
plete; the product is then treated with ice-cold water. The nitro- 
«-hydroxynaphthoic acid so prepared yields pai*anitromi])Ii I hoi when 
heated with water at 150®, and hence contains the nitro-gronp in tin* 
para- and not in the meta-position relatively to the hydroxyl, as stated 
by Schmitt and Burkai*d. Comparison shows that «-hydroxymiph- 
thoic add is much less readily nitrated than hydroxysulphonapiit hole 
^id, whence the author concludes that the SOsH-group in the latter 
is in the para-position with respect to the hydroxyl. 

Conti ary to expectation, a-hydroxysulphouaphthoic acid readily 
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I'oactfl witli diaz()-coTnpoTiTi(lH, azo-colonra (ooinpnre Dalil 

aud Co., OtTui. Pat., 51715). Uliis is dm*, bow over, to Ibe ready 
ehininatiou of tbo (H)()]T-t»ioup by the azo-fvionp; Iho azo-dye 
obtained by iroatiiig ilio aeid 'wilb a solution of (liazobenzeiie cblorido 
being' idontioal b(ii/.cueayo-a-napbtliolsulplKniic acid obtained 

from Neville and Whitlier’s 1 : 4-napbtbolsulplioiuc acid. Jt follow's, 
therefore, that a-liydioxjsnlphoiiaphtlioic acid lias the constitution 
[OH : OOOU : SO,11 = 1:2:4]. W. P. W. 

Hydrides of Anthracene and Phenanthrene. By L. Lucas 
{Chem, ISilO, i, 3t)).—In the preparation of boxali} droanthra- 

cene, Qi'aebe and Lieberniaiin obtained an oily substance, wliicli they 
did not more closely examine; the author h is made this the subject of 
investigation. When boated w'ltli aniorpljons phospboims and bydr- 
iodic acid (boiling point 127“) at 250", ajithracene is ])riTnardy con¬ 
verted into a substance which melts at 87—S8", and which, if sub¬ 
jected to a further digestion, is split up into two substinices, a solid 
and a liquid. Tlic former is UHihramn* ^>erhiidi'itU\ OjdLi, mclliiig at 
8 i)“ and boiling at 277*5®; it sublLmes at 100®, and is volatile in 
steam. 

If water is added in the above reaction, (tfiihrnmie ochhydr'uh^ 
OiiHiB, and an oily substance ai*o formeil. Tho octohydrido melts at 
60®, and boils at 205®. 

Tbo oily product of both thoHO reactions is tlie same, anihracmi* 
d(*eahi/dride. Mm sp. gr. at 2()“ = U*98Ht (wuicn* at 4® = 1); boiling 
point, 280®. Jf still inor(‘ water is used in tho reaction, aiitbraceno 
dihydrido is tho only product. 

When distilh'd over rod-hot pninice, thoso hydrides are converted 
into anthracoiio; at a somewhat lower toiuperaturo they remain for 
the greater part unchanged. If distillod ov(*r red-hot zinc-dust, tho 
conversion into anthrjiceno is still more complete. Bromine com¬ 
pounds were not obtained. With fuming nitric acid, tho pcj'hydrido 
does not react; when trt‘atcd with concoutrated sulphuric acid an<l 
fuming nitric a(*iil, the dectihydriile, as also the oetoliydrule, forms a 
yellow pn'cipitale, tliHiciilt to manipulate. Wilh ctmeeiitvaied sul¬ 
phuric aci<l,tlie octohy<lride alone b»rnm a well characterised sulphonic 
acid; its barium salt has the formula (Oulii 7 fciOj)iHa + HuO. With 
oxidising agents, the perhydrido is oxidised to no very well charac¬ 
terised substances; the dccahydridc is oxidihod by chromic mixture to 
anthmquinone, tii addition to which another substance is formed, 
which was not more fully examiiu'd; potassium ])ermanganato oxidises 
the deealiydi-iclo to phthalic acid. The octohydrido in glacial acetic 
acid is oxidised l)y chromic acid to anthra([niiiono. 

Phenanthrono also forms a perhydrido, OulLi? when hcafod with 
amorphous phosphorus and hydriodic aeid. Its sp. gr. at 20*6® = 
0*9312 (water at 4° = I); it boils at 258—275®, and melts at about:!®. 
It is oxidised by ebromio acid in glacial acetic acid, tins products 
being indeliniio. Tho same jierliydridc is obtained from ))henantlmi- 
(luinono, when this is reduced with phosphorus aud hydriodic acid. 
Phenanthrene perhydrido is converted into anthracene by diHlilling 
over ziuc-dust. J. W. L. 
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Derivatives of Dianthryl. By H. Sachse {Ohem, Gentr,^ 1890, 
i. 38).—^By treating dianthryl dissolved in chloroform with chloiino, 
dicklornriianihryl octocJdoride, CiaHifiOlio, is formed, which readily 
decomposes with separation of hydrogen chloride. When treated 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the solntion of the chloride 
becomes blood-coloured, and on heating it is converted into the green 
hexachlorodianthTyl, C^HwOle. Bromine forms corresponding oom- 
ponnds; the dibromodtanthryl octobromidej 028Hi6BriD, is somewhat 
more stable than the chloride, and by the action of alcoholic potash 
is converted into the he^ahrcmiodianthryl, C 28 Hi 2 Br 6 . 

Dichlorodianthryl^ C 28 HiaCl 2 , is prepared from dinitrodianthryl by 
heating with fuming hydrochloric acid at 180®. Bromine causes the 
formation of dihromodionthryL 

Diiinthryl tetraTiydritle, C 28 H 32 , is prepared by acting on dianthryl 
with sodium amalgam; it melts at 248—249®. By bromine it is con¬ 
verted into dibromanthracene. With concentrated sulphuric acid, 
dianthryl forms a trisnlphonic acid. J. W. L. 

Massoy Bark Oil. By E. F. R. Wot (Arch, Pharm, [3], 28, 
22—48).—This oil is obtained from a plant of the Lanracm growing 
in New Guinea. The crude oil is rather fluid, perfectly clear, and 
yellow, with an odour resembling that of cloves, and a sharp, burning 
taste. Its sp. gr. at 10® is 1*0514. Its reaction to litmns is very 
faintly acid, due to a trace of acetic acid; it contains somewhat over 
^ per cent of water, but is free from sulphur and nitrogen. A detailed 
investigation shows the constituents of the oil to be a new terpeno, 
safrole, engenol, and small quantities of a creosote-like substance. 
Thenewterpene,»Kzssat/e?ie,OioHi6, boils at 172°, has a sp. gr. = 0*8619 
at 13°, and is dextro-rotatory; it does not agi’ee in character with 
any terpene hitherto described. 

From safrole the following four new brominated compounds were 
obtained:—OH 2 ; 03 !CeIJ 3 *CHs’CH!BrOH 2 Br, a liquid boiling at 216° 
under a pressure of 22 mm.; OB! 3 ! 02 !OBH 2 Br-OH 2 *OHBr*OH 2 Br, 
fibrous crystals melting at 54® ; 0B[3lO2!0GH3Br‘CK8‘GHl0H2, a liquid 
boiling at 185° to 190° under a pressure of 18 mm.; 

OHarOarCeHs-CHBr-OHBrCHaBr, 

in small tabular crystals melting at 87°. Further, the pontnbromide 
obtained, although identical with the products desciibod by Schill, 
Grimaux, and Knotte, must have the formula 

CH2:O2:CeHBri-0HBr0HBi-0H2Br, 

Pihrcmdbenzoyleiigenol^ OH 2 Br-CHBr-OH 2 'C«Hi,(OMe)*OBz, crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous plates and melts at 97°; eygenol ethyl ether irihromide, 
isomeric with that described by Wassermann, forms tufts of slender, 
silky needles, and melts at 92®. J, T. 

il^droxycampliocarboxylic Acid from Camphocarboxylic 
Acid. By A. Haller and Minguin (Oompt reml., 110, 410—413).— 
Ethyl camphocarhoxylate, when heated in sealed tubes at 150® to 200® 
with a small quantity of sodium dissolved in excess of ethyl alcohol, 
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yields ethyl hydroxycamphocarboxylate, OOOEt'OvHi**CH.*COOEt, 
identical with the product obtained by the direct etherification of 
hydroxycamphocarhoxylio acid, or by treating the mononitriJe, 
OOOEt'C 8 Hi 4 'OH 2 *CN, with a solution of hydrogen chloride in 
alcohol. When treated with excess of aqueous potash, it yields 
hydroxycamphocarhoxylio acid, melting at 228—230® and identical 
with the acid obtained under other conditions. 

It has previously been shown that camphocarboxylic nitrile com¬ 
bines readily with alcohols when heated at 100° with the sodium alkyl 
oxides. Under these conditions, the closed cliain is broken and 
ethereal salts of hydroxycamphocarboxylio niti*ile are formed. The 
i*caotion with ethyl caniphocarboxylate is similar. It is notewoi'thy 
that the presence of cyanogen makes the rupture of the nucleus in 
.CH-CKT . . .CH-COOEt 

, 0 H B. 


Alom from Barbados, Curagao^ and Natal Aloes. By E. 
Groenewold (Arch. Fhann, [3], 28, Ilf)—139).—I. A Loin from 
Bmhados aloes ,—This was obtained as small, pale-yellow, needle- 
shaped crystals, slightly soluble in cold water, easily soluble in hot 
water. In boiling water it mpidly boconios brown. It is more 
soluble in alcohol than in water, and tJio solution is more stable. 
Aloin is only slightly soluble in ether, chloroibt*m, light petroleum, 
and benzene. Acetic acid dissolves it readily, and this solution is 
unaffected by the air. The moist ci‘ystals very readily become dis¬ 
coloured, especially when exposed T5 o light. The substance molts at 
14<7°. The results of numerous analyses are best expressed by the 
formula OsaHa^Ow, but the author prefers to adopt UioHieO?, which 
best accords with the bromine- and acetyl-derivatives. If the latter 
be accepted, then the air-dried crystjils obtained from a concontnited 
alcoholic solution would bo expi^essod by CiJIioOt + 3HjeO or ^ 1 ^ 1120 . 
A In'omaloin, OiflllisBrjO? + 4 H 2 O, was obtained by pouring an 
aqueous solution of alo’in inlo bromine-water, or by pouring bromine- 
water into the aloin solution. The two bromo-conipounds agreed, 
ex(‘e|)tiug a dilference of about 1 per cent, in the water of crystal¬ 
lisation. This vanatiou has also boon noticed by E. Schmidt. 

Aco<»yl-dmvativcs wore only obtained with difliculfcy by the actir)n 
of acetic anhydride on adding either conccnlralod sulphuric ticid drop 
by dro]), or on adding a drop or two of ticctic chloride. In the former 
case, the product occari*e(l sometimes as white, haisl, columnar eiys- 
tals, GieHioAcoG?, and sometimes as beautiful, soft, yellow needles, 
OioHiaAC 3 O 7 -f ^H 20 . In the latter ease, only the yellow needles w(u*o 
obtained- 

IL AMn from Oura^ao ahes ,—This appears to be identical with that 
from Barbados aloes. 

III. Aldwi from Natal aloes^ OaiH^aeOio + Aq (various).—This diffci'S 
both chemically and physically from the two aloins just considoi*ed. It 
can readily bo obtained in tho form of large, well-formed crystals; 
this, together with its resistance to the action of alkalis, dis¬ 
tinguishes it from Barbados aloTn. Halogen substitnfion-produets 
are not readily obtained. Oxidation with nitiio acid yields both 
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oxalic and picric acids. Heated in a capillary tube, the aloin soficns 
at 180** and melts with decomposition at 210 ^ I'he acetyl-derivative 
appears to be CaiH^iAcoOio. Hatal aloin differs from Barbados a loin 
in containing a methoxyl-gronp, as determined both in aloin, 
C/sHiit^OMejOg, and in acetylaloi'n, C 23 Hi 8 ( 0 MejAc 309 . J. 1'. 

Derivatives of Canthaiidin. By P. Andeeliri (Ber., 23, ^5 — 
486; compare Homolka, Abstr., 1886, 723).—Oiinthavidin is oxidised 
by prolonged boiling with concentrated nitric acid, but the products 
cannot be separated from unchanged cantharidin. 

Gaatharblin pkt'wylhydrazom^ CiBHislTgOj, is obtained, together with 
a compound melting at 130—131®, when cantharidin (1 part) is 
heated at 135—140° with phenylhydrazine (4 parts) and 50 per cent, 
acetic acid (2 pai*ts) ; the two products are separated by crystallisation 
from benzene. The hydrazone separates fi*om acetone, in which it is 
readily soluble, in large, rhombic crystals melting at 237—238° ; it is 
insoluble in water, and only sparingly soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

The compound melting at 130—131° (see above) has the composi¬ 
tion CifiHgiNiOg; it sepai'ates from benzene and dilute alcohol in 
colouidess crystals, and is readily soluble in boiling water. 

A compound of the composition C 10 H 13 NO 3 is formed when can- 
tharadin is heated at 180° for seven to eight houi‘S with a saiunitcd 
alcoholic solution of ammonia; it crystallises in small prisms, melts 
at 200 — 201 °, and is I'eadily soluble in hot water and alcohol, but only 
spaiingly in the cold solvents. P. S. K. 

Colouring Matter from Diaptomus analogous to Car- 
rotene. By R. Blakchard (Compt, rend.^ 110, 292—294).— Uiap^ 
to7iius hacilli/er was treated with alcohol, and after tw’‘o months the 
alcohol, which was only slightly coloured, was decanted off, the 
organisms triturated with sand, again washed with alcohol, and dri«'d 
in a Vacuum. The bright-red powder thus obtttined becomes yellow 
and iinally white w'heu exposed to air even in the dark. 'Piu' 
pigmtnt is insoluble in water, ammonia, metli}! alcoliol, and diliilo 
potabb, and only very slightly soluble in hot ethyl alcohol. It dissolves 
in ether with formation of a i*ed solution, in light potroloiim orul 
benzene yielding an oiunge-bi’owu solution, in chloroform (a rohe-i'<'<l 
solution), and in carbon bisulphide (a ponceau-ml solution). Acids, 
alkalis, and reducing agents are widiout action on these solutions. 

In order to remove fat, <fec., the dried pigment was treated with 
light petroleum }md again dried. The alcohol and the pelrolcuin 
dissolve some of the pigment and all the fatty and other soluble sub¬ 
stances. 3’he residue is exhausted with cjubon bisulphide, aiul the 
latter, when distiDed, leaves a deep carmine-red, oily substance, 
which, if redissolved in carbon bisulphide and evaporated in a vacuum, 
solidifies but does not crystallise. 

The pigment from JUiaptmias in some respects resembles the 
lipochromes, but differs from them in its very slight solubility in 
alcohol and in the chai*acter of its absorption spectrum. (Concen¬ 
trated solutions absorb all rays but the red, and when tho solution is 
diluted the less refrangible I’ays are transmitted to a greater and 
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prroater extoiit, bnt no absorption bands arc observed. This pii^Tnpnt, 
in fact, very closely resemlilos earrotene, and if not itlont?eal with it, 
at any rate boloni^a to tlie saiuo a:ronp. It is similar in eolotir, 
dissolves in the same solvents, boliaves similarly with rea^mts, 
and shows a similar absorption spectrnm. lb dissolves, for example, 
in sti*ong snlpbiinc acid, foiMiiim^ a deep indi^o-blueliqnhl, ami when 
tlio solution is poured into water the colour disappears imnu'diately, 
but no precipitate is formed. Probably tliein are several cariDtencs, 
just as there are several cliloropliylls and liannogloliins. Jt follows 
from these observations (1) that earrotene is common to bo6b animals 
and plants; (2) that an animal organism is capable of forming a 
hydz’ocarbon. Diapfomm also furnishes another example of the 
occurroiice of earrotene in the absence of olilorophyll, as in the cari-ot, 
tomato, and pumpkin. 0, H, 15. 

earrotene and the Green Colouring Matter of Chlorophyll 
Grains. I3y H. iMMiaNooKFi'' ((//wm. 6Wr., 1H90, i, 1G;5—104; 
Landw, Jahrh., 18, 507—520).—The author recommends the follow¬ 
ing method for the so])aration of earrotene, 500 grams of the loaves 
are boiled with dilute aqueous soda, the brown-(»oIoured extract poured 
off, tho leaves then washed with water, and pressed as free fmm 
the latter as possible. The loaves ar*o next <ligostod with 95—^98 per 
cent, alcohol in glass flasks; if, at the end of 24 hours, one oK those 
flasks with its contents is shaken gently in the sunlight, numlH'rlcss 
crystals of motallic lustre of pure can*oteno He]>arate Aftc»r filtering 
off these, a small quantity of sodium hydroxide is added to the green 
filtrate, and tho alcohol almost entirely distilled off. The residue is 
then exti*acted with light petroleum or other to which a small quantity 
of alcohol has been added, until no loTiger coloured. Occasionally this 
extract deposited a crop of crystals, although, as Husemann has found, 
this does not always occur. This second colouring matter was not 
f urthez* examined. 

Etiolated barley leaves were also examined for earrotene, and it 
was only found in those leaves which had an orange-colour; in 
those which wove of a pure lemon-yellow colour it couhl not bo 
detected. By growing plants in a very weak light, leaves wliich worn 
liglit-groen coloin*od were obtained in which earrotene was deioctetl, 

CaiTotene is undoubtedly the yellow colouring matter of chloro¬ 
phyll grains, and it is also the cause of the autumnal yellow <Jolonr of 
the leaves. J. W, L. 

The Colouring Matters of the Cones of Abies excelsa. By 
L. MA00niATi((!7/(tei’«, Uentr.y 1890, i, 1G4; from Naturwm, 4, 

608).—^Alcohol abstracts a yellow colouring matter from tho perfectly 
ripe cones, which gives strong general absorption of tlie violet end of the 
spectrum as far as and a band between 0 and K. Tho alcoholic 
extract is concentrated, and the residue treated successively with 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform. The remaining portion is completely 
soluble in water, to which it imparts a beautiful yellowish-red colour. 
From this solution, beautiful, triolinic crystals may bo obtained, 
which are now insoluble in alcohol. The substance does not contain 
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nitrojyen. If the cones, after extraction vrith alcohol as above 
described, are treated with, boiling water, the solnHon is golden- 
yellow. This colouring matter appears to be amorphous, bub not 
of a tarry nature. J. W, L. 


Pyroglutamic Acid. By F. Anobblini {Oaszpfta^ 19, 99—102). 
—^EEaitinger {MoiiiatsTi., 3, 228) prepared pyroglutamic acid by heat- 
ine glutamic acid at 180—190°, and found that pyrroline is formed 
by the dry distillation of calcium pyroglutamate; the autboi' therefore 
considers that pyroglutamic acid is a carboxylic derivative of an 


The pure acid forms small, colourless, transparent crystals belong¬ 
ing to the monoclinic system a : b : c = 0*8239 :1 : 0 5281, and ex¬ 
hibiting hemimorphism; it melts at 182—^183°. When reductvl 
with sodium and amyl alcohol, a small quantity of an alkaliuo 
product with an odonr resembling that of pyrollidine is obtained; 
bydriodio acid and phosphorus yield ammonia and butyric acid in 
addition. The action of phosphoric chloride, hydrogen chloride, and 
methyl iodide gave no definite results. 

Silver pyroglutamate, GsHgN'OaAg, forms white crystals wlii(‘h 
melt at 176-—180°, and are slowly coloured by exposure to light; it is 
soluble in dilute alcohol and in boiling water, but only very sparingly 
in cold water. S. B. A. A. 


Pyridine- and Pyrroline-derivatives from Anilidopyrotar- 
tarioAcid. By A. Reissbrt (J9er., 23, 542—563).— Fhmt/ldikffo^ 
methylanilidobrimwpyrrolidiiie byd^obromide^ OnHwlTtOiBi^HBr, sepa¬ 
rates in crystals when the lactone of plienylkotohydroxydinierhyl- 
anilidotetrahydropyridinecarboxylic acid (1 mol.) (compare Absfr., 
1889, 694) is dissolved in chloroform, and bromino (1 mol.) gradually 
added to the well-cooled solution; the mother liquors contain ii 
dibromo-compound which is described below. It crystallises wiilj 
1 mol. of chloroform, which is expelled at 100°; it is reiulily solttl)Ic 
in alcohol but insoluble in water. 

The free base, gQ>*OMe*NHPh, prepared by deooi«])Osing 

the hydrobromide with boiling water, ciystallises from dilute alcohol 
in small, colourless needles, melts at 141°, and is readily soluble in 
benzene, chloroform, alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but 
insoluble in water and light peti-oleum. it dissolves in hot con¬ 
centrated mineral acids and in alkalis. The fliiVioso-componud, 
OnfHi 4 N 803 Br, crystallises from alcohol in small needles molting at 
199*6°. 

0i7HuNiO2Br2, is ob¬ 
tained when the chloroform mother liquors from tho monobrotno- 
componud are evaporated. It crystallises from alcohol in shining 
plates, and melts at 134°. 

JDicmilidometJtylbrotnacetoaceiic acid, 

ISrHPh-OHBrOO-OMe(lTHPh)-COOH, 
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is fomed wTien the monobromo-componnd described above is dis¬ 
solved in hot soda and the resulting sodium salt decomposed wilh a 
mineral acid. It crysi all isos •li‘om dilute alcohol and glacial ac^efic 
acid in small, colourless needles, melts at 157®, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol, benzene, ether, and glacial acetic acid; it is reconverted 
into dikotometbylanilidobi’oinopyrrolidine when boiled with concen- 
tiuted acids. The sodium salt crystallises in small needles with 
3 mols. H 2 O. The acid yields a dinitroso-compound. 

FJmiyl^ilidobromomei hfil-mM y lamlidopy razolone, 


N: C-CllBi-NHPh 


is obtained by heating tho jiroeeding roraponnd with phonylhydr- 
azine at 140—150® ; it is a yellow, semi-crystal line substance, begms 
to decompose at 70®, and nieiis completely at 80®. 

FhenyldiketomeihylainlidodichhiropyrroLidinef OnHiJNr^OiCh, is 
formed when tho lactone of ])hcnylkoiohydrox:ydimethylanilid<)tetra- 
hydropyridinecaihoxylio acid is heated with phosphorus oxychloride 
and phosphorus pentachloride. It crystallises l'ix)m alcohol and acetic 
acid in small plates, melts at 138®, and is readily soluble in benzene 
and other. 

JDiaiiilidomethyldbcliloracetic acul^ CnHiJS^OiCh^ is obtained by 
boiling tho preceding compound with soda and decomposing tho 
product with a mineral acid. It separates irom a mixture of chloro¬ 
form and light petroleum in spherical ciystals, molts at 151®, and is 
readily Bolublo in benzene, other, chloroform, and glacial aeeiiic acid, 
but insoluble in water and light potrolcum. P, S. K, 


Oompoimds of Pyridine with Mercury Salts, By A. Oaoos 
(Arch, Thtmn, [3], 28,73—78).—^Tho compoundwiih mercury iodide, 
Hgl2,2G5NHe (Monari, JaJirsh., 1884, is obtained when dry 

mercurous iodide is dissolved in warm pyridino; it molts at 97® 
(unoorrccted). Prom a solution in cold pyridine to which alcohol 
was added, crystals 2 cm. long and 4 mm. thick were oblained. 
Tho mercury bromide coinpoaiid, HgBr8,2CeNH6, is prepared like 
the foregoing compound; hoantiful crystals arc obtained from its 
alcoholic solution which molt at 127^5®. Those substances dihsociato 
readily, and tables of their vapour-tensions are given as dotox*mined 
at 14®’, 35*5®, 78®, 99—100®, and 137®. The compounds re-form as the 
tempex*aturo goes down. Oorresponding compounds with mercurous 
nitrate and sulphate were obtained. The separation of mercury in 
these reactions shows that mercurous salts aro not formed, or at least 
if formed aoro not stable. The componnds can also be formed from 
mercuric salts. J. T. 


Metallo-quinolides and Double Salts of Quinoline. By E. 
Borsbacit (Ber., 23, 431—440).—^Vaa'ious double salts of quinoline 
have been described by Hofmann (A^malen, 47), Bromeis (Annalen^ 
62), Baeyor (Ber., 12, 2), and especially by Schiff (Annalen, 131), 
tho last of whom introduced the term metallo-quiuolidos for the 
compounds obtained by the direct action of quinoline on metallic 
salts. 
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The metallo-qninolides were obtained by simply addinsf qninolino to 
the metallic salt, the compound separating, as a rule, inimerliatcly, but in 
certain cases only after some time. The donlile salts may bo obtaineil 
by dissolving the foregoing compounds in hydrochloric acid, or by 
adding quinoline hydi’ochloride to a solution of tho metallic salts. 
All the compounds are stable in the air, and have the characteristic 
odour of quinoline, which is more intense in the metallo-quinolidcs; 
some are decomposed by acids, and others even by water. With few 
exceptions, quinoline only gives compounds with the halogen, 
compounds of the heavy metals. 

The salt MnCbjCgNHTjHOl is prepared bv dissolving manganous 
chloride in moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, and ^ding 
quinolme. It crystallises from hydrochloric acid in hair-like 
needles, which have a rose-red colour when dry, and remain uualterod 
at 250^ 

The salt reClj,C 8 NH 7 ,HCl separates as a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate when concentrated hydrochloric acid is added lo a mixture 
of strong ferric chloride solution and quinoline. It dissolves again 
on shaking and wanning, and then crystallises in small needles, 
which melt at 150°, and are decomposed by boiling water. 

A double salt with fen'ous chloride or sulphate could not be 
obtained. 

The salt 0 o 01 i, 209 lTH 7 is formed by adding quinoline to an 
alcoholic solution of cobalt chloride. It separates as a thick, blue, 
amorphous precipitate, but is obtained in well.developed triclinio 
crystals when a dilute alcoholic solution is mixed with a little 
quinoline, and allowed to evaporate spontaneously. It is decomposed 
on heating, and also by water and acids. 

Copper salts.—The salt CuGl2,2C9lTB[7 is obtained cither amorphous 
OP crystalline in exactly the same manner as with the foregoing cobalt 
salt. In the amorphous state, it has a bluish-grey coloui*, bat when 
crystalline it is opaque and almost black. It is converted by hot watoi* 
into a gi*een basic salt, and is also decomposed by acids. Tho sulphate 
and nitrate of copper give floceulent precipitates of basic salts with 
quinoline. The salt Cu(0jH3O2)s,0qKH7 separates as an intensely 
green, crystalline powder on the addition of qninolino to a conetm- 
trated neutral solution of cupric acetate. It is roatlily soluble in alco¬ 
hol, less in cold water, and is decomposed by boiling water and by acids. 

Ziinc salts.——The salt 2 !inl 2 , 2 C 9 ]^JB [7 is obtained as a white powder 
when a solution of zinc iodide is precipitated by quinoline. It is 
slightly soluble in cold and is somewhat decomposed by hot water, and 
becomes yellow on exposure to light. The compound w'itli zinc bromido 
has a similar composition, and forms a white, floceulent powder. 

Cadmium Salts.—Cadmium chloride gives with quinoline in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution a thick, white precipitate of the salt Cd 0 l 3 ,C 9 NH 7 ; 
this is spai’ingly soluble in water and alcohol, and dissolves in acids 
forming double salts. The hydi-ochloric acid double salt has been 
previously prepared by Williams. The bromido Odl3r2,CoNH7 is 
prepared in the same manner, and crystallises from hot alcohol in 
su^ll white needles, which are decomposed by boiling water and 
acids. The salt Cdr 3 , 209 N’H 7 differs in composition £vom tho two 
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forogoinaf compounds, but is also decomposed by hot water. From 
its solution iu hydrocblorio acid, tbe double salt separates after a 
long time in green, bair-like needles which htive a metallic lustre, 
and are insoluble in water. 

Tin Salts.—By the action of quinoline on an alcoholic solution of 
stannous chloride, a thick, white, amorphous precipitate is obtained 
which has not a constant composition. It dissolves in dilute acids, 
and, after a time, the double salt 80012 , 00 ^ 117 , HOI separates in 
long, thin needles which melt at 127®. Stannic chloride yields a 
similar double salt, SnOl 452 (OoNrHt,H 01 ), which crystallises in long, 
lustrous needles. The compound SnOh, 2 (CoN'H 7 ,H 01 ) -|- H 2 U, 
described by Schiff, could not be obtained. 

Mercury Salts.—The mercuric bromide compound, lEgBrjjOo'N’H!?, 
is obtiiinod in the usual manner, and forms a white, voluminous pre¬ 
cipitate melting at 204®, and almost insoluble in water and alcohol. 
Tho mercuric iodide compound, HgT 2 ,CqNH 7 , crystallises in pale yellow, 
lustrous plates, soluble in warm alcohol and in solutions of potassium 
iodide and ammonium salts. It molts at 168®, and decomposes above 
this temperature. Of the true double salts, only that with mercuric 
chloride, 20 oNH 7 ,H 2 Hg 01 t + 2 H 2 O, could bo obtained; tliis separates 
iu monocliiiic crystals from a solution of meroury-chlorido-quiuoline 
in hydrochloric acid after a long time, and may also bo obtained by 
adding quinoline hydrochloride to a solution of moi*curic chloride. 
It molts at 91®, and decomposes at a higher temperature. 

An aqueous solution of lead niti^ato is precipitated by quinoline, 
but tho product is simply a basic load salt of tho probable formula 
Pb(N’ 03 ) 2 ,Pb( 0 H) 2 . Nickel chloride does not act in tho same 
manner as cobalt chloride, but appeax's not to form a compound, or in 
any ease only a most unstable one. 

From a solution of aluminium chloride, quinoline precipitates 
aluminium liydroxide, which dissolves in concontrated hydrocliloric 
acid. On further addition of tho latter, a white, crystalline suhsttaice 
separates, which has the formula, AlCls + 6 H 2 O. 11 . G. 0 . 

Compounds of Alloxan with Pyrazole Bases. By 0. 
PwiiiiizzAitx {AnnaUm^ 265, 280—^261; compare Absti*., 1889, 517, and 
1888, 142).—Tho compound previously dosoribed as formylphonyldi- 
luothylpyitwaolono (formylautipyriuo), obtained by boiling pln^nyldi- 
luothylpyimolonotartronylimido with concentrated hydrochloiic aciil 
or potash, luwj, in reality, tho molecular foimula 021112 *^ 401 , and 
is (ii~pheHyldmethylpyTazolone<wetio acid, Tho plaUimcldoride^ 
(C 84 H 24 N 404 ) 2 .H 2 ptCl 6 , is a reddish-brown powder. Tho suipkak, 
0 aili 2 *N 4 O 4 ,H 2 SO 4 , crystallises in long, silky noodles, and is sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The barium salt, ( 024 H 2 jN 404 ) 2 Ba, forms 
transparent, very deliquescent crystals. 

l)i-pbenyldimetbylpyrazoloneaoetic acid dissolves in concontrated 
nitric acid; on boiling the solution, carbonic anhydindo and oxides of 
nitrogen are evolved, and nitrophenyldimothylpyrazolono (m. p. 273’) 
is h)rmed. The <cii*abrowm-derivative, 024 H 2 iN 404 Br 4 , prepared by 
itmtiiig tho acid with bromine in glacial acetic aoul solution, crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles, melts at 149—151® with docoiuposition, and is 
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decomposed by water. The anilide^ C 2 tHa 3 N 403 ’NHPh, crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 237®, and is very readily soluble in alcohol 
and acids, but only very sparingly in water, benzene, and ether, and 
insoluble in cold potash. 

Methylenedi-phenyldimetJiylpyrazohne^ 0 B[ 2 ( 03 N 2 Me 2 Ph) 2 , is foimed 
when di-phenyldimethylpyrazoloneacetic acid is heated at 240—2-50® 
until the evolution of carbonic anhydride is at an eud; it can also 
be obtained by boilinar phenyldimethylpyrazolone with formaldehyde 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid. It separates from alcohol in 
colourless, monoelinic crystals containing 1 mol. H^O, a : & ; c = 
0*83328 : 1 ; 0*80173, p = 87® 3' 2'\ and loses its water at 130®, the 
anhydrous substance melting at 179°. It is readily soluble in wafer, 
benzene, glacial acetic acid, and mineral acids, but only sparingly in 
alcohol and ether, and insoluble in alkalis. 

Methyhnedi-pheiiyhnetliyl'pyrazolone^ 0 H 2 ( 03 l^jHMePh) 2 , can bo 
obtained by boiling methylphenylpyrazolone with formaldehyde and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, the hydrochloride separating on 
cooling in slender, silky needles. The free base is a colourless, 
amorphous powder, readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and acetic 
acid; when heated with methyl iodide at 130° in alcoholic solution, 
it is converted into methylenedi-phenyldimethylpyrazolone (m. p. 
179°). P. S. K. 

Morphine fromi Papaver rhoeas. By 0. Hesse {Arch. Tharm. 
[8], 28, 7—9).—Some time ago, Dicterich {Tharm. Zeit. Russ., 27, 
269) claimed to have found in the aqueous and alcoholic extracts of 
the flower leaves of this poppy 0*7 and 0*17 per cent. i*espectively of 
morphine. The author has repeated Dieteiich’s procedure ou 
300 grams of fresh leaves, but; obtained only a few milligrams of 
glistening crjbtals, whiob, however, were not morphine, hut appoai*ed 
to contain some rhoeadine. When fi*esh mateiial is available, tlio 
author will pursue the subject. J. T, 

Dextrocooaine. By A. Eijthoen and A. Marquabdi {Tier,, 23, 
4H8—474).—According to Binhorn^s formula for cocaine, two nsym- 
metrical carbon-atoms are present in the molecule ; if this is corrt‘et, 
similar optical isomeiides should exist to those oE atroiuno. Experi¬ 
ments made to convei*t cocaine directly into an isomeric base have not 
been attended with success, but similar experiments with cegonine, 
one of its decomposition-products, have given the desired resnlf, for 
this compound and all its deiivativos, including cocaine itself, are 
converted into dextro-eegonine by warming with an aqueous solution 
of potassium hydroxide on the water-bath. 

The best material for the preparation of dextro-oogonino is tho 
mixtni*e of alkaloids obtained as a bye-product in tho prej)aa*alion of 
cocaine, which must be warmed with the aqueous potasl) for 
18—24 hours. Dextro-eegonine, OgHjsNOa, crystallises in tal>los 
which seem to be hemimorphous, and melts at 254°. On heating with 
acetic acid saturated with hydrogen chloride, it yields the same uu- 
hydroeegonine as is obtained from ordinary eegonine, whence it would 
appear that the optical activity is due to the asymmotrical cai*kon- 
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atom in the Bide chain. The hydrochloride^ OqllisNOt^HCl, crystallises 
from alcohol in moiioclinio prisms; an aqueous solution oontainiiijj 
44 per cent., in a tube 2 dcm. in length, rotated the piano of 
polax*isaiion 1 6 ® to the right. Tlio aaroclilorlde^ 0 <iHi 5 N 03 ,HAuCl 4 , 
forms small, yellow plates which melt with decomposition at 220 ®. 
Its niethyl ether, C 10 H 17 NO 3 , obtained by suspending de^tro eegonine 
in methyl alcohol, and passing in hydrogen chloride, ciybtallises from 
alcohol in prisms melting at 215®. 

Dextrococnine is prepared by heating the foregoing methyl other 
with benzoic chloride. It is an oil, which gives a beautifully crystal¬ 
line hydrochlorvle, Ci 7 H 2 iN 04 ,TICl, melting at 205®, whereas ordinaiy 
cocaine hydrochloride melts at 181*5®. A solution of 1*9 per cent, of 
this salt in dilute alcohol of the same strength as employed by 
Antrick (Ahstr., 1887, 50G), in a tube 2 dcm. in length, rotated the 
piano of polawsation 1 * 6 ° to the right. Tho physiological properties 
of dextro-cooaine are similar to those of ooc«iine, but its action takes 
place more quickly, and is more transient. H. G. C. 

Bye-product from the Commercial Synthesis of Cocaine. 
By 0. LiwinniiUNN and F. Qucseju {Ber., 23, 508—512). — The mother 
liquors fi'om tho cocaine prepared commorci.illy from eegonine con¬ 
tain a very small quantity of a compound which is probably methyl- 
corame, OwHiaNO*, but which may possibly be an isomcride of cocaine. 
This base sopamtes from ether, chloroform, benzene, and light petix)- 
leum as an oil; it is also pretipltated in an oily condition on tlio 
addition of an alkaline carbonate to its solution in acids, but the oil 
solidifies on keeping, tlio crystalline compound molting at 46—17®. 
Tho sul^diafe crystallises in small plates and is readily soluble in 
water but only sparingly in alcohol. The hydrochloride, OibllsiNO^jIlCJl, 
is much less readily soluble in cold water than cocuino hydrochloride, 
and crystallises fiorn hot al<*ohol in needles or prisms molting at 
209—210®; it produces tho sumo sonsation as cocaine hydi*ochloriclo 
when placed on the tongue. Tho vitrnte is jireoipitatcd in erysfcals on. 
adding nitric acid to dilute .solutions of tho other suits; this reiwtiou 
serves as a means of distinguishing between, and sepaiiiiing tho 
iuethyl-ilcri\ativo from cocaine. It is moderately easily soluble* in 
])iuo water and crystallis<‘s well from lioiling water and al(*ohol, 
^\\o plaibiochLonde, ( 0 un 3 ,N 04 )»,H 2 PtClb, crystallises from hot water 
in yellowish iwm dUs; the auroeliloride, GibIT^»N() 4,1 JAnOU^ mystaHises 
tvom dilute alcohol in needles and melts at 148®. 

Methylcocaino is decomptised by water, altliough much more slowly 
than cocahie, and it is decompo.^ed by boiling hydriodic acid with 
liberation of methyl iodide (1 mol.); it is only slowly a('icd on by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, but much more <|uickly by ilio boiling 
dilute acid, yielding methyl alcohol, benzoic acid, and xuothylecgouino 
hydrochloride. 

liettzoylmefhylergoniiie hydrocUoride, 0 i 7 lT 3 iN 04 ,l f01, the first product 
of the decomposition of mebhyleocaino with hydrochloric acid, crystal¬ 
lises fi‘om hot water in colourless ]»risnii8. The (lurochhritle bus the 
composition 0 i 7 H 2 iN 04,11 AnCU The nitrate is Sfiaringly soluble. 

MethylecgomHOf OioHnNOj, prepared by docouipoting the liydro- 

2 a; 2 
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cliloride with silver oxide, crystallises from strong methyl alcohol, 
melts at 264® vrith decomposition, and is very readily aolnble in water, 
but insoluble in absolute alcohol, and only very sparingly solnblo in 
methyl alcohol. The hydrochloride^ CioHi 7 NOi,HOl, crjstalliaos in 
needles and melts at 236®. The aurochtoride^ OioHnNOjyHAnCli, 
crystallises in lemon-yeliow needles melting at 220°. 

Methylcocaine and methylecgonine may possibly be identical with 
the dextro-rotatory cocaine and dextro-rotatory ecgonine described by 
Einhom and Marquardt (preceding abstract); experiments will be 
instituted with the object of testing the correctness of this supposi¬ 
tion. F. S. K. 

Berberis Alkaloids. By B. Schmidt and W. Keustein (Arrh. 
Fharm. [3], 28, 49—73).—Although hydrastino hydrochloride and 
sulphate are used in medicine, the pure salts have not been described, 

Hyi^astine hydrochloride, 02 iH[ 2 iN 06 ,HCl, was prepared by dis¬ 
solving hydrastine in anhydrous and alcohol-free ether, and leading 
dry hydrogen chloride over the surface of this solution as long as the 
salt was precipitated. This precipitate, after drying over sulphuino 
acid, formed a white, microcrystalline powder, easily soluble in wwtor 
and chloroform. The corresponding hydrobromide was very similar 
in appearance; it is very soluble in chloroform, but somewhat loss 
soluble in water than the former salt. The hydriodide forms a 
yellowish-brown, microcrystalline powder, much less soluble in watei* 
than the two previous salts. Hydrastine sulphate, 08iH3iN06,HaS04, 
was prepared by adding to the ethereal hydrastine solution etlior 
which bad been shaken up with concentrated sulphuric acid. This is 
added drop by drop, an excess being avoided, as long as a precipitate 
falls. This salt readily takes up moisture and forms a gummy mass. 
It was found to contain 3 per ceirt. more sulphuric acid than the com¬ 
mercial article. Hydrastine anrocHoinde, C8iH2iN06,HAuCl4, was also 
prepai»ed, but found, like that prepared by Wilhelm, to yield too littlo 
gold by over 0*5 per cent. 

This investigation confirms the view that hydrastine contains one 
motboxyl-group less than narcotine, thus:—Hydrastino, OaiHailfOc; 
naiHiotine, OMe-CsiHaoNOe- Narcotine, when oxidised with chromic 
acid, was found to yield opianic acid, CwHwOs, and cotarninc, 
C 12 H 13 NO 3 , whilst hydrastine has been shown by Schmidt anil 
Wilhelm to give opianicacidand hydrastiiiine, 0iiHiiN08. Narcotino, 
when oxidised by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, gives 
hemipinio acid, CioHioOe. Goldschmiedt has shown (Abstx*., 1888, 
362) that papaverine yields isohemipinic acid. This led to an investi¬ 
gation of the hemipinic acids obtained from narcotine, hydrastine, and 
berberine, and these acids were found to be obeinically identical. 
Besides hemipinic acid, narcotine gives cotarnine, but to isolate this 
the oxidation was made with barium permanganate, and aftoi* remov¬ 
ing the barium with sulphuric acid and the hemipinic acid with ether, 
cotarnine platinochloride was directly precipitated. The amount 
obtained, however, bore no relation to the amount of base omi)loyctl, 
BO that decomposition of the cotarnine first formed takes place. 
Wanklyn and Chapman found that the whole of the nitrogen of nar- 
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cotine is evolved as ammonia by ti*oatmont with an alkaline perman¬ 
ganate solution. In the present investigation, Kerstein found only 
traces of ammonium salts in the hydi^ochlonc acid employed to 
collect anything volatilised, whilst Schmidt, in a footnote, remarks 
that nai'Cotine, when boiled with excess of alkaline potassium pemian- 
ganate, evolves a strong odour of methylamine. Although the 
decomposition of narcotine is not very sharply defined, the primary 
reaction is doubtless expi'cssed by the equation 022 Hi,N 0 s -f- O 2 = 
OioHioOo -b O^HnNOa, narcotiue giving homipinic acid and cotamine. 
By the distillation of nai*cotine and hydrastine, respectively, in hydro¬ 
gen, consideiable quantities of meconine and trimethylamiue were 
obtained. 

Boiling acetic anhydride does not act on hydrastine. Acetic chlor¬ 
ide, however, gives a compound which crystallises from alcohol m 
beautiful, yellowish-grcon needles, whose solution exhibits a bluish- 
green fluorescence. Analysis leads to the formula 02 iHaoAcN 06 . 
This is undergoing further investigation. On boiling hydrastine with 
iodine in alcoholic solution, the following reaction takes placo; 
CsiHaiNOd -f 61 + H 2 O = CioHw 05 4* OnHioN 02 l,l 2 + 3HI. Rosor 
(Abstr,, 1888,1115) obtained a similar i-eaotiou for narcotiue, and 
from the triiodide, by treatment with hydrogen sulphide, ho obtained 
the two compounds, iodotai'coniiie methiodide, CnHalNOijMel, and 
tarconiue methiodide, CnH<,NOa,MeI, whilst Kerstein has only suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating hydi^astonine iodide, CuHioNO*^!. Still it does 
not appear improbable that iodohydrastonine iodide will bo obtained 
under suitable conditions. 

ISthyUiydrastim^ 02iH2oEtN06, was prepared by heating hydras¬ 
tine ethiodide with water, and decomposing witii noimxal potash, when 
an oily liquid separated, which solidified to a yellowish-green mass. 
This compound, when recrystallisod from alcohol, formed yellowish- 
green needles melting at 127°; it is easily soluble in mineral acids, 
alcohol, ether, and chlorofoimi, but not in water* The doable 
ohloi*ido 8 of this compound and platinum, gold, and mercury, also tlie 
compound with picric acid, wore obtained as amorphous }>owdot*s. 

rkytmtarin^ + H 2 O, separates from extract of liydiastis 

root after long standing as a smeary, resinous deposit, along with 
other compounds. After crystalllsiug from glaciid acetic acid, and 
then from alcohol, phytostorin is removed from solution, after acidi¬ 
fying with hydrochloric acid, by shaking up with other; fat is j*omove<l 
by saponifying with alcoholic potash and treatment of tho dry soap 
with chloroform. Repeated ciystallisation of the i*csidue gives 
phytosterin as small, brilliant, colourless plaies, melting at 133°. 

J. T. 

Alkaloids of the X&oot of St^lophoron diphyllum* By F. 
SeiiLK {Aroh,Pha/tm. [3], 28,96—109).—I'he author has exhaustively 
examined stylophoidne, an alkaloid obtained fi'om the above root, and 
finds that it is identical with chelidonine, G 2 UH 19 KO 5 -f- H 2 O. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid under pressure at 150° does not act on this alkaloid. 
When heated with aqueous iodine in a glyccrol-bath, no metbyl iodide 
was formed, and silver nitrate solution was scarcely rendered turbid. 
The base therefore contains no methoxyl-group. Chelidonine, although 
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the principal alkaloid of the root examined, is not tho only ono; at 
Joast two others have heen detected, which will be further investigated 
when more material is available, J. T. 

Taxine, the Alkaloid of the Yew-tree (Taxus baccata). By 
A. Hilgir and F. Branjdb (Ber., 23, 464—468).—^Tho preparation of 
this alkaloid was carried out according to the method given by 
Marme (Med- Oenfr., 14, 97). The ethereal solution was extracted 
by dilute sulphuric acid, the extract precipitated with ammonia, and 
the yellow precipitate redissolved in ether; the process being re- 
peated until the precipitate with ammonia was quite white. Taxine 
cannot be obtained in crystals; it is readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, less so in chlorofoimi, scarcely at all in water, and insoluble in 
benzene. It melts at 82® evolving a characteristic aromatic odour, 
and gives an intense, purple-violet coloration with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, whilst Frohde’s reagent colours it reddish-violet. The 
slightly acid aqueous solution of the alkaloid gives precipitates with 
potassium bismuthoiodide, potassium iodide and iodine, sodium phos- 
phomolybdate, gold chloride, platinio chloride, picric acid, and even 
fixed alkalis and ammonia. It appears to have the composition 
C«H«0,oN. 

The salts are soluble in water and difficult to obtain crystalline, 
only the hydrochloride^ C 37 H 620 ioN,HCl, having been prepared in a 
pure state bypassing hydrogen chloride into a solution of tlio alkaloid 
in anhydrous ether. The jplaiinochhridei f C^H520ioN)3,H2Pt01b, foms 
a yellow, microcrystalliue powder. 

Taxine ethiodlde, CaiHesOmNjBtl, is prepared by heating a mixture 
of the two compounds in molecular proportion at 100® under pressure, 
ll is a crystalline product, which may be purified by dissolving iu 
alcohol, and pouring the solution into water. H. G. C. 

Diastatic Perment of Ungenminated Wheat. By C. J. Lintnkr 
(Hied- Oenfr.^ 19,141; compai*e Ahstr,, 1888, 497).—^Wlieat contjnTm 
a diastatic ferment, which, like malt-dinstase, convetts starch inio 
maltose; hut it differs trom malt-diastaso in not having tho power of 
dissolving starch paste. Attempts to isolate tho ferment failed. 

N. H. M, 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Digestibility of Boiled Milk, By E, W . Raudnitz (Zeif, 
jphysioL Ohem., 14, 325—.327),—The author corrects and amplifies a 
reference he had previously made (Ahstr., 1889,1225) to a paper by 
W. Prausnitz, on the use of milk as a food (Zeit. Biol, 25), pointing 
out that the calcium salts found in the faeces on a milk diet have a 
threefold origin: (1) from the food, (2) from the digestive juioofl, 
(3) salts separated by the intestine, in which it takes the place of tho 
kidneys as excreting organ. W, D, H, 
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Action of Dilute Hydrochlorio Acid and of Pepsin with 
Hydrochloric Acid on the Digestible Albumin of Fodders. 
JRy A. SiUTZJOR Vermclis-tibat,^ 1890, 107—138).—In pursu- 

ancool fonnerinvesiigatioTis, the author has oxaniined the action men¬ 
tioned above, care being taken that tlie conditions in all the experi¬ 
ments wore alike. All the fluhstancea lo be tested were passed through 
a l-Ttim. sieve, and then of that which passed through, those portions 
passing a 0-5-mm. sieve were rejected: the matciial was soaked in 
water for 12—14 hoiirs, the water being saturated with chloinform to 
prevent fermentation; it was iound that this antiseptic had no influence 
on the digestion experiments, to which the fodder was submitted. For 
every 100 milligrams of niti‘ogen as digestible albumin, the same 
quantity of liquid was employed, but the composition of the liquid 
varied with the different experiments, whilst the temperature was 
‘‘ blood-heat.” Hydrochloric acid (0*05—0*10 per cent.), with or 
without pepsin, dissolved notable quantities of albnniin, and it was 
found advisable to use very dilute solutions, but in large quantities. 
In the case of bran, about one-third of tho albumin solnblo in popsin 
was also soluble in water; dilute hydrochloric acid showed the greatest 
activity at a temperature of 40° for GO min., the strength of solution 
being 0*03 per cent, of hydrogen chloride. Pepsin and hydrochloric 
acid together (0*03 per cent. hydi*ogen eliloride) was less active than 
tho acid alone, but if more than 0*03 per cent, of the latter was 
pi'oaent, then the mixture became more active than tho acid alone. 

In. the case of whoaton bread, POSl per cent, of uitrogou was 
present as albumin soluble iu pepsin, of this but little is soluble in 
water, and with dilute acids, that containing 0*01 per coiit. of hydrog(*n 
chloride produced the maximum of solution, which was but little 
greater than with water alone; the acidified pepsin acted rather 
better, but slowly, slower than when bran was so ti'cah^d. 

With cotton seed meal containing 5*951 per cent, of nitrogen as 
albumin solnblo in pepsin, a 0*05 per cent, solution of hydrochlorio 
acid dissolved more than half tho albumin, and with tho addition of 
pe[)siu, the solubility increased as soon as tho solution contained more 
than 0*03 per cent, of hydrogen chlondo; soluTiion was most aapid at 
38—■40'’, and no diifcroaoo was noted whether tho time was 15 or 
30 minutes. 

With liay, couiaining 1 *038 per cent, of soluble albuminoul nitrogen, 
if ii[\e solution contained 0*05—0*2 per coni, of hydrogen chloride, 
then 100 c.c. of this solution had no more solvent action than 50 o.c.; 
the most advantageous temperature was 40®, and 30 min. or GO min. 
heating produced like results. 

Expeidments were made as to the preservation of milk with thymol, 
chloroform, and salicylic acid; thymol was found to bo preferable. 

E. W. P. 

Oxidation in tlie Blood. By F. Hoppb-Rjbylbir (Zeit, phusM, 
Ohem., 14, 372—376).—S. Handler (A-bstr., 1889, 1225) and Yeo (/. 
Physiol., 6,93) both state that in solutions of oxyhiemoglobin in sealed 
tubes, reduction (“ self-reduction”) docs not occur without the presence 
of septic agencies, and in making this statemont suppose that they are 
at variance witli Hoppe-Soyler (Zeit physiol, Glmm.., 1,125), who now 
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writes to say that his words have been misunderstood, that he also 
considers that the redaction is dne to septic agencies, that ho always 
considered this to be the case, and that to his knowled^, ho has 
never employed the expression “ self-rednction/’ Redncing subsiancos 
do not exist in the circulating blood (Med, Ohem, TTritersuch., 1, ]2o) ; 
this statement was first made 25 years ago, at 8 time when nearly all 
physiologists believed that a good deal of oxidative (metabolic) change 
occurr^id in the blood itself, and was the first important step made in 
the recognition of the true functdon of the blood as a canier of in¬ 
different oxygen. W, D. H, 

Myohsematin. By 0. A. MacMxtnit (Zeif, physiol, Ohem,, 14, 
328-^29).—A reply to Hoppe-Seyler’s criticisms (Abstr., 1889,123 L), 
in which the author maintains his original view that myohasmatin is 
a distinct and special pigment of muscle. In a foot-note, Hoppe- 
Seyler states that his opinion that the only pigment of muscle is 
haemoglobin is also unchanged. W. D. H, 

Pat of Bone-Marrow. By P, Mohb (Zeit, physiol Ohem,, 14, 
390—39-1).—C. Eylert {Witistein's Vierteljahrschnft f, pract, Phann,, 
9, 330) described in ox bone-mari*ow a new fatty acid of the formula 
O 21 H 43 O 4 , melting at 72*5®, which he called medollic acid ; the fatty 
acids present being palmitic acid, 46; medallic acid, 10 ; and oleio 
acid, 44 per cent. As nothing further has been discovered as to the 
properties or salts of this acid, it was thought necessary to re-investigato 
the matter. The fatty acids were separated in the usual way, and the 
hypothetical acid was found on elementary analysis, and by examining 
its other properties, melting point, compounds, &c., to be nothing 
but stearic acid; the acids in the mairow-fat being present in 
the following proportions: pdmitic add, 22 ; stearic acid, 10 ; and 
oleic acid, 63 per cent. Volatile fatty acids were absent in the frobli 
marrow. j[)^ 

Amoimt of Nitrogen in Cow’s Milk. By L. P. Nilson (DM, 
Oentr., 19, 101—102).—^A large number of nitrogen dotoniiiiudions 
were made in the milk of a cow fed with hondng-cako. The maxi mum 
percentage of ntoogen was, in 1887, 0*492, the miinmnra, O’tlir); in 
1889, the maximum was 0*533, and the minimnm 0*509, In the milk 
of another cow, the maximum was 0*504, and the minimum 0*48;} per 
cent, of nitrogen. The amount of nitrogen in the milk of a cow 
remains, therefore, almost the same when the feeding is iho same. 

^ Udder Tuberculosis. By V.^iobou 

{Bi^.Oentr,, 19, 105—^109).—^The author previously showed that the 
mlk from glands attacked by tuberculosis becomes thinner and 
thinner until it loses entirely the appearance of milk; the change is 
accompanied by a continuous diminution in the amount of fat and 
sugar, and the milk gradually becomes alkaline. The relation of tho 
mme^l constituents also changes, the calcium phosphate diminishing 
and the soda increasing in quantity; the minorals of the milk from 
the healthy glands remain normal. In the advanced stages of tho 
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disease, the milk acquires tlie appearance of blood-serum, which it 
also resembles iii chemical compobition. 

The following results show the percentage composition (I) of the 
milk of the diseased glands, (II) of the milk of the healthy glands of 


the same cow, (III) of normal milk, and (IV) of cow’s blood- 

seram:— 


Total 


Milk- 


Water. 

!Fat. 

Albumiuoids. Albumin. 

sugar. 

Ash. 

I. 93-64 

012 

5-22 

1-20 

— 

1-02 

11. 74-.30 

11-79 

11-69 

2-39 

0-40 

l-Ol 

III. 88-24 

3-18 

3-02 

0-43 

4-78 

0-78 

IV. 90-77 

0-08 

8-25 

3-89 

— 

0-76 

The percentage composition of the ash was:— 



Oa. 

K,0. 

NasO. 

MgO + FoaOj. 

PaO,. 

ca. 

I. 7-52 

6-08 

42-37 

0-79 

8-76 

44-64 

II. 19-24 

12-64 

21-79 

2-10 

22-22 

27-9'J 

in. 21-9.3 

25-31 

9-94 

2-87 

28-69 

13-73 

IV, 1-59 

3-20 

54-85 

0-70 

3-36 

46-87 


The last numbers (ash IV) are those obtained by Buuko with bullock’s 
blood-serum. 

The milk from the healthy glands behaved like normal milk when 
heated, whilst that from the diseased glands formed a compact, 
gelatinous mass when heated ai 100®; and very dilute acetic acid gave 
a precipitate which dissolved in a slight excess of acid. 

It is probable that, dniiug the disease, the tissues of the glands are 
giudualiy destroyed, and that, as the secretion of milk diminishes, it 
becomes replaced by blood-seram. The analytical results indicate 
that the casein and most of the fat of milk are derived from tJio 
globulin of the blood, and that tbe milk-albiimiii and the milk-sugar 
havo also a common origin, to be looked foi^ in the serum-albumin of 
the blood. N. JE. M. 

Secretion of Calcium Carbonate by Animals. By B. Irvinic 
and M. T. Woodukau {Proc. limj. Hoc. JhJdw,^ 16, 324—254; coinpaxe 
Abstr., 1889, 429).—^Various calcium salts were given to hens, and it 
was found that the shells of the eggs laid were invariably normal, 
containing more ti*aoes of phospbato and sulphate. With the <‘x- 
ception of carbonate, the most favoniablo results wei*o obtained with 
calcium phosphate; it, therefore, appeal's that all caloium salts ai'o 
coavex'tea into phosphate, and in the secreting suiiaces ot the oviduct 
are convoi'ted by nascent or combined carbonic anhydride into car¬ 
bonate. Compounds of strontium and magnesium, although analo¬ 
gous to those of calcium, were incapable of being formed into shells, 
and the eggs were only covered by strong membrane. 

The remaining and piincipal portion of this paper is physiological, 
the experiments being conducted on crabs in sea water. As rrgariis 
the parts of chemical interest, the summaiy shows that suiiicieiit 
caloium carbonate for the tonnation of two shells can be stored up in 
the oi*op and gizzard; in the alimeniai'y canal, calcium sulplnde uml 
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then calcium phosphate or chloride or lime soaps may he formed. The 
lime is carried as a soluble calcium sodium phosphate, as calciinn 
chloride, or as a soap to the oviduct; it is there secreted alonsj with 
urea, ammonium, carbonate, carbonic anhydride, which latter combin¬ 
ing with the lime in presence of urea, we have calcium carbonate 
deposited in the membranes, and the shell is formed of insoluble 
carbonate. In certain eggs the carbonate of soda is partially re¬ 
placed by phosphate, and it is probable that a similar process occurs 
in marine animals which have the sulphate presented to them in 
presence of sodium chloride. Crabs, even in presence oC sodium 
chloiide, do not assimilate calcium sulphate, and those which throw 
off their shells in artificial sea water, containing no calcium chloride, 
do not form a new exo-skeleton of carbonate: as soon, however, as 
the chloride is added, although the sulphate be withheld, the shell 
formation may go on. Phosphates of the alkalis and alkaline earths 
occur in blood and lymph, and they act as earners of lime, &o,, to 
every point of the body where carbonic anhydride may bo given off; 
thus carbonate is formed, and the phosphoric acid re-entei*s the 
circulation. 

'When alkaline phosphates associated with lime and albamin pre¬ 
ponderate in the blood, the lime so separated is in the form of phos¬ 
phate, as in bone formation; when these are pai-tially replaced by an 
excess of alkaline carbonates as in marine animals, the lime is secretef I 
as carbonate. 

The corals have a secreting layer of cells which produce cliitin, 
chitin infiltiated with calcium carbonate, and almost pure carbonate, 
with a small quantity of organic cementing material. 

The carbonate may be formed by the ammonium carbonate produced 
by the decomposition of the effete products of animals, as urea, &c., 
decomposing calcium sulphate with the formation of cai’bonate. 

E. W, P. 

Ethyl Carbamate in the Alcoholic Extract of Normal Urine, 
By M. Japfe and R. Cohn {Zeit phijml Ohem., 14, 395—401).—In 
analyses in which large quantities of urine wore employed, an organic 
substance was found, which was easily soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, but which was different from any hitherto known consiiinent of 
urine. The piesent reseai*ch was undertaken to detormino its nature* 
After repeatedly treating the alcoholic extract of many litres of urine 
with vario^ reagents, this substance was obtained in a ciyHlalline 
foitn, and its reactions, and the results of elementary analysis, showed 
that it was identical with ethyl cai'bamate (urethane), C,H 7 NOa. 
Jt found to be constantly present in the urine of men, dogs, aiul 
rabbits, but in especially large quantities in dogs’ uinne, as much as 
5 grams being on one occasion obtained from 7 to 8 litres. 

The question then arises, whether this substance is present in the 
fresh urine, or is formed by the action of the alcohol on certain oth(*v 
constituents of that secretion. On a priori grounds, one would be 

inclined to suppose that it is absent from the normal secretion_ 

first, because it is volatile and so would have passed off in the con¬ 
centration to which the urine was subjected before it was troafecl 
with alcohol, and secondly, because large quantities of a powerful 
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narootio conlA liardly be circnlntitig in the Leal thy organiMn, This 
&u])position was fully oontirmed; if tlio oxiraction with alc*olii)l w(»ro 
omitted, no ethyl carbamato was obtainable from the urine, although 
the same urine, aftex* treatment with alcohol, yielded a large ainouiLi. 
Fresh diabetic urine and the fresh urine of a dog who liad received 
laige doses of alcohol by the mouth also yielded no ethyl carbainnte. 

What constituent of the urine is it, then, which gives rise to othyl 
cax‘bauiato by the action of alcohol? It a])peavs to bo urea, which is 
acted on in this way—C0NaH4 + EtOH = NH^-COOKt + Nil,. 
By treating ui‘ea with hot alcohol, othyl carbamate vras obtained, 
together with a small quantity of another niti*ogenoiis, crystalline 
substance, which was probably a similar compound of alloplmnic 
acid. The fact ihat urea is the source of the ethyl carbamato 
accounts for the quantity of the latter substance obtainable from 
dogs’ urine, which is vciy rich in urea, being greater than that ob¬ 
tainable from human or rabbits’ urine. W. D. II. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture- 


Chromogenic Punctioiia of Bacillus pyocyanicus. By 0. 
GiwsAfii) (CowpL rmiL, 110, 418—420).—In ordinary cuHivation 
fluids from beef or veal, Bacillus pyocyaniciis yields a mixiure of 
pjocyanin, which can bo separated by agitation with chlorafonn, and 
another colouring matter which remains in the aqueous solution and 
impairs to it a green fluoroaconce. In egg albumin, the niioi'obe 
develops no pyocyanin, but the gi*eon fluorescent substance is foruK'd, 
and gi*adually changes, acquiring the brown colour of faded Icavt^s. 
Even after repeated cnltivatious in albumin, however, the bacillus 
retains its power of producing pyocyanin in suitable media. Albumin 
wdiich has boon completely iiepfiouisod yields pure jiyoeynnin williout 
any trace of the green fluorescence. The existence of both albumins 
and peptones in the ordinary cultivation fluids explains the [iroductiou 
of l)oth colouring matters. The fluorescence disappears on addition 
of acids, but returns on adding excess of alkali. 

B, fluorvserm liqaojamens and B, Jlaorascetis pitlridus likc'wiso p»*o- 
Auce a pigment in cultivalion fluids from beef, or in alhiiuin, but 
develop no colouring matter in solutions of poptonos. Many oth(‘r 
species soom to behave similarly. 

Gelatin yields pyocyanin, like the peptones, but a graonish-yellow 
or greenish colouiiug matter is left in tho Ihpiid after agitation with 
chloroform, and gradually becomes red and then red-brown liy oxida¬ 
tion. The new pigment can bo obtained in a stato of purity by 
adding 1 per cent, of glucose to tlio gelatin solution. 

From these results it follows that one and tho samo microbe may 
develop different colouring matters in diffortmt mtulia, whilst. dilTiunuit 
species may develop the same colouring matter in tho same medium. 

0. .11. B. 
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Germination of Jerusalem Articlioke. By B. Grgikk (Ann. 
Agron.y 15, 569).—During genninaiion the tubers develop a ferment 
capable of transforming iuulin into sugar. The ferment can be ex¬ 
tracted from the tubers by glycerol; it is present in very small 
quantity, and only during germination. It can bo artificially formed 
in the tnbers not germinating, by heating them for 24 hours at 85®. 
Boiling destroys the activity of the ferment; thymol has no influence, 
so that bacteria are out of the question. It acts on inulin in noutml 
or very feebly acid solutions; alkalis and strong acids destroy it; 
it is not identical Tyith dextrose; saliva is without action on inulin. 
The sugar formed does not crystallise, and reduces less readily than 
levulose or dextin^se; there is produced at the same time an inter¬ 
mediate substance which is more soluble in cold watei* than inulin, 
dialyses more easily, and crystallises in pentagonal, rhomboidal, or 
elongated plates, or in needles arranged in tufts. Whilst inulin is 
insoluble in 65 per cent, alcohol, the new substance dissolves in 
alcohol of under 82 per cent, strength. 

A good colour reaction for inulin is obtained on placing a xnicro- 
scopic preparation in an alcoholic solution of orcinol and then ti'eating 
it with concentrated hydrochloric acid, when the inulin takes a bright 
orange-red colour. The sphere-crystals of inulin disappear dming 
this process, hut the place they occupied becomes red or orange. 
Innlin of commerce gives the same reaction, even in solution. When 
phloroglucinol is substituted lor orcinol, the colour is brown. 

J. H. H. M. 

Occurrence of Boric Acid in Plants. By E. Bechi (Bull Hoc. 
Ghivi. [3], 3,122).—The ash of beech growing in the borax districts 
of Tuscany contains 1/30,000th of boric acid. T. G, N. 

Intercellular Matter. By L. MAyihUsi (Gompt rend,, HO, 
295—^297).—The author uses the term intercellular matter to denote 
the middle layer which connects the cells of soft tissues with one 
another. Its composition has hitherto not been accurately known. 

The author’s experiments show that in the Phanerogams and 
Cryptogams, with the exception of fungi and many alga?, the soft 
tissues consist of cellnles connected by a cement of inRolublo pcctak‘H. 
If the tissues are macerated with alcohol containing 20 to 25 per cent, 
of hydrochloric acid, and then in a solution of a noimal potassium or 
sodium^ salt with an alkaline reaction, or in very dilute ammonia, or 
a solution of an organic ammonium salt, the pectic acid dissolves and 
can be separated from the insoluble tissues and precipitated from 
solution by uhe ordinai'y methods. The microscopic appoaranco of 
the tissues after various treatments is desciibed in detail. 

C. H. B. 

Boot Excretions and their Influence on Organic Matter. 
By H. Molisch (Ann. Agron,, 15, 566—567; from 8dizungshei\ Ahul 
TFiVa. Wien, 46, 84—109; compare Abstr., 1889, 68).—On suspend¬ 
ing in water tbe roots of young seedlings of beans, peas, maize, &c., 
and adding potassium permanganate to the water, the colour is soon 
discharged; alcoholic tincture of gnaiacum is turned blue; pyiogallol, 
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tannin, a^allic acid, and Inntiic anbatanccfl also are oxidised; solutions 
of cane-STipfar (1 in 1000) are inverted. In many cases tlio I'oot 
secretion exudes in di^oplets ; tbo viscous matter coverinfy tlio younp^ 
roots is really a ^nm and serves to ensure intimate contact between 
the root-bairs and particles of soil. J. M. H. M. 

Composition of Fats of Fodder. By A. Stfliavaao (Lmdw. 
Yermohs-^tnt,^ 1890, 136—154).—Tlio greater portion of this paper 
is occupied by extensive tables, showing the composition and charac¬ 
teristics of the fats of over 20 fodders, ns regards the percen^age of 
neutral fats, fatty acids (free and total), lecithin, stearic acid derived 
from lecithin, phospliorus, and unsaponifiable constituents. The melt- 
ins: points, saponification numbers, and molecular weights of the 
acids for each fat are also tabulated, E. W. P. 


Chemical Composition and the Digestibility of the Protexds 
of Various Grasses. By A. Emmbrling and G. Looks Oenfr., 
19, 114—-117).—20 different grasses wore grown on the same ground’ 
and each separately analysed. The soil was a loamy sand, containing 
(air-dry):—water, 1*25; humns, 3*27; nitrogen, 0121; sal])hnnc 
acid, 0*018; phosphoric acid, 0*173; lime, 0*085; potash, 0*027; and 
magnesia, 0*008 per cent. The glasses vrevo divided into two groups, 
1, very good, and TI, good or of medium food-value. Group I in¬ 
cluded Poa pratefisis, P. ftemoraUs, Jgrosfis Pesinm ehih'or^ 

F. praimfiis, Phleum prafevse^ Avena A. flatior, Lolinm 

pei'€7we, Alape&urus pratensw, PaetyJis glomerafa, Tim grasses of 
Group IT were Holcm /anatus, Amspanihm othrahtm, Poa etmprma^ 
F^hica (mna^ Aim cop^itosa, Promos mvensis, P. mollis^ and Opmurus 
cris^aius. 

The average percentage composition of the grasses of the two 
gi'onps was as follows (calculated on a percentage of water = 


Crude Pure T)igo««lible 

protein, protein, protein. 

1. 7*77 5*38 4*70 

II. 7*87 5*79 4*64 



Oftrbo- 

Crude 


IVit. 

bydiatcs. 

fibre. 

AsIl 

1-45 

3«-77 

32-6« 

7-OS 

1-29 

37-28 

30-09 

9-16 


DigoBtibility 
coelHrionl 
of jirolcYn. 
60*06 
68*84 


The resuUs show that whilst according to a botanical anulysis 
the grasses of Group I would bo considomd pi*ofoitkb]e to those of 
Group U, there is but little difference in the amount of food coii- 
stitneuts and in digestibility. On the other hand, it is pi^bahlo that 
a compaidson of the grasses, if ^own on different soils, would show 
considerable differences in chemical composition, so that hays of the 
same botanical composition might have different vaines as food, which 
can only be detomained by chemical analysis. Chemical analysis is 
thus the simidest and most tmstworthy method for determining the 
value of hay, but a botanical analysis is useful in separating the 
worthless or injurious grasses. jST. H. M. 


Lupuliu. By B. Stookuridgk {Pled. Centr.,Pd, 140—141; from 
Agr. Saieme. 3, 29—38).—^Hops grown in Japan from Bnropean 
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seeds are nnsmt ible for brewing^. The araomit of Inpnlin was only 
9*13 and 5*84 per cent, in different years, whilst European hops 
contain over 12 per cent. Lupulin consists of volatile oil, hop- 
bitter. and hop resin. The amount of Inpnlin formed depends 
largely on the amount of sunshine durinj^ the ripening of the hops. 
Tn order to neutralise the injurious effects of rain, a manuring of 
potassium sulphate was applied; this raised the percentage of 
lupulin 1 per cent., but the amount produced was still only 7*19 per 
cent. 

In analysing hops, it is not generally taken into account that only 
those portions are of any value for brewing which are soluble in 
water or alcohol, and that in good hops there is only a slight varia¬ 
tion in the relation of substance soluble in alcohol to the substance 
afterwards dissolved by water. The results of 16 analyses showed 
this relation to be as 1 : 0*615 to 1 : 0*453; mean, 1 ; 0*536. To find 
the amount of lupulin in a sample of hops it is only necessary to de¬ 
termine this relation and multiply it by 11 •34/0*536. The number 
11*34 is the average percentage of lupulin in good Eni^opean hops. 

N. H. M. 


Constituents of Scopolia atropoides. By 0. Subert {Arch. 
JPharm. [3], 28, 139—145).—^The plant, a native of Germany, 
yielded a hyoscyamine anrochloride, a very small amount of atropine 
anroehloride, and still less of a mixture probably of hyosoine and 
hyoscyamine am’ochlorides. A little scopoletin was also extracted, 
but not sufficient for analysis. The same remark applies to betain. 
Some choline was obtained, and its double chloride was analysed, but 
whether this substance occurs in the plant, or is produced by the de¬ 
composition of the lecithin contained thei-ein, is doubtful. J. T. 

Constituents of Anisodus luridus. By 0. Sirbkut {Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 28,145—146).—^This plant, belonging to tho Solanncece, 
is found in the Himalayas. The plant in flower yielded a not iin^on- 
biderable amount of hyoscyamine auiochlorido, whilst tho ])Iaut taken 
after the ripening of its seeds yielded only a mijinie quantity of atro¬ 
pine anrochloride and no hyoscyamine anrochloride. Tho fresh flower¬ 
ing plant gave neither atropine nor hyoscyamine. J. 


Chemical Composition of Molinia ooerulea (Monoh.) fSrom 
Kdnigsberg, near EaibL By G’. HArrsNSAUu {MoiiafsL, 11, 19—21).« 
On the heights near Konigsberg, Malmea caendea grows on a soil con¬ 
taining large quantities of zinc glance and of galena, and the eating 
of it has been known to cause death to animals. 

The air-dried gi^ass contained 16*765 per cent, of water, and yielded 
2*245 per cent, of ash having the following composition:— 


Calculated on the ash, 
per cent. ........ 

Calculated on the air- 
dried plant) p. c... 


Si02. PbO. CuO. 
28 656 2*041 0*266 
0*646 0*046 0*006 


^6303. MnO. 2 tnO. 
1*419 0*222 0*266 
0*032 0 005 0*006 
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CaO. MgO. KgO.Na^O. SOj. PjOg. CO>. 
Calculated on tbe asli, -»-^ 

percent. 1*418 1*322 57*871 2*528 3*194 0*798 

Ca’cnlated on the air- 

dried plant, p. c. .. 0*032 0*298 1*027 0*057 0*072 0*018 

On proximate analysis, tlio grass yielded the following per¬ 
centages:—Crude fibre, :J6*3G7; crude protein (N x 6*25), 0*175; 
crude fat, 2*070; ash, 2*245; non-nitrogeiious extractive matter, 
53*143. Substances soluble in water:—^Inorganic salts, 1*768 ; organic 
constituents, 11*911. G. T. M, 

Chemical Composition of Cultivated Strawberries. By 
W. B. Stone 19, 117—119; from Atjr, Scieuoe, 1889, 

257—261).—The quite ripe fruit was dried in the sun to prevent loss 
ot sap before being analysed; but the sugar and tree acids were de¬ 
termined in the fresh substance. The lollowing numbers foini the 
means from analyses of 20 vaiieiios cultivated in Amciica:— 

Ulucose alter Sugar 

Dry subslance. Prcoacid. Glucnsa. invcrbion. (diHercuco). 

9*48 1*37 4*78 5*46 0*58 per cent. 

The dxy substance contained, per cent.:— 

Extracted Non-iuti’ogcnous 

Ash. Crude fibre. by other. Albumin. extract. 

6*53 16*35 6*75 10*61 60*79 

The predominant acid is malonio acid; tartaric acid could not he 
detected, and citric acid can only be present in small quantities if at 
all. 

Bnropenn sti^awbemos contain—^wator, 87*66; glnooso, 6*28; and 
free acid, 0 93 per cent.; the dry substance containing—protean, 4*()3; 
cellulose, 18*79; and ash, 6*50 ])er cent. They contain, therefore, 
more sugar and cellulose and less acid and protein I ban Amoricau 
strawhorriob. The relation of acid to sugar ib, in wild fati*awborries, 
as 1 : 2, in Amoi'ican varieties as 1: 3*5, and in Bai*opoau as 1 : 9. 

W. U. M. 

Chemistry of Truflles. By A, Oiiatin (Ocmipt rend., 110, 
876—382).—The author has analysed truiHos grown in the boils of 
various localities. The pi’oportions of tliy solid matter vmed from 
20 84 to 24*26 per cent.; the jiroportion of ash in the solid 
matter varied fi‘om 5*62 to 9*88 per cent., and the pi*oportion of 
nitrogen from 8*98 to 7*16 per cent. The clnef constituents of the 
ash are silica, from 10*0 io 35*25 pei* cent,, phosphoric anhydride, 
18*45 to 30*25 per cent., and potassium oxide, 17*40 to 28*34 per cent.. 
Sulphuric acid and calcium aro also present in impoi'tant quantity, 
and chloxdue, iodine, magnesium, sodium, iron, aiaxuiuium, and ixmn- 
ganese occur in small quantities. C. H. B. 
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Cultivation of the Legutainosae. By E. (An7i. Aqron,, 

15, 529—551; compare Abstr., 18S8, 1380, and 1890, 79),—A 
detailed acconnt of the author’s recent experiments on the a«!siraila- 
tion of nitrogen by legnminons plants and tbe relation of the root 
tubercles to this phenomenon. The roots can be inoculated with 
bacteria from other plants of the same family, and the plants thus 
inoculated will assimilate nitrogen from the air. The spores of 
these bacteria in water survive exposure to the frost of winter 
without losing their power of growth when inoculated on to roots the 
following spring. Peas inoculated with the bacteria of lucerne and 
cultivated in water containing only potassium chloride and calcium 
phosphate produced plants containing 17 times as much nitrogen as 
the seeds sown. A pea grown in water in a glass tube of small 
diameter produced a remarkable development of tubercles, especially 
near the junction of stem and root; the alternation of wetness and 
dryness in this situation seemed to favour the development of the 
tubercles. When peas, tbe roots of which were inoculated with the 
bacteria, were grown in three different-sized pots containing increas¬ 
ing weights of river gravel, it was fonnd that the qnantity of 
niiiogen fixed by the plant increased with the qnantity of gravel in 
w'hich it was grown. The gravel itself was not enriched in nitrogen 
when the qnantity taken was small; probably the excessive aeration 
of the soil in this case is nnfavonrable to the fixation of nitrogen. 
Two Spanish beans inoculated with the bacteria of cytisus accumu¬ 
lated 16 times the nitrogen of the seed; the 10 kilos, of gravel in 
which they were grown contained at the beginning no nitrogen, and 
in the end 0*0581 per 1000. A plant of lucerne, grown from a piece 
of root furnished with tubercles, contained, on June 10, 48 times the 
nitrogen in the root sown; the gravel had increased by its onginal 
nitrogen. A second plant of lucerne, planted in October in 4 kilos, of 
gravel, gave the following year three cuttings containing 80 times 
the nitrogen in the piece sown; the nitrogen in the soil had more 
than doubled. J. M. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

The Gasvoltimeter. By G. Lvmv (Be*-., 23, 440—449),— Many 
methods have already been devised for avoiding all reduction-calcu¬ 
lations in gas analyses where the volume of the gases to be measured 
has to be compared with other gas volumes, but up to the present 
time no plan has been proposed for effecting the same thing where 
the gas is obtained from solid or liquid substances. The author has 
now succeeded in devising an apparatus in whi^ tbe difficulties of 
the latter case appear to have been snccessfnlly overcome. 

The principle on which the method rests is as follows:—The 
measuring tube for the gas is connected by means of a and 

very thick-walled indiarubber tubing with a movable “pressure- 
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tube,” and also with a third tube termed the “ roduction-tubo,” in 
which is placed such a volume of aii‘ that, when it is compressed to 
the division 100, it corrosponds with 100 (or 60) c.o. of dry air at 0® and 
760 mm. pressure. The liquid employed in the apparatus must in all 
cases be mercury. When the gas has been collected in the measuring 
tube, the other tubes are so placed that the mercury in the reduction- 
tube stands at 100, and also that the top of the meicuiy in the measur¬ 
ing-tube is level -with that in the reduction-tube. The gases in 
both tubes are then under the same conditions, that is, the volume in 
each corresponds with that of the diy gas at 0® and 760 mm. 

As an example of the detailed application and the method, the 
apparatus for the estimation of nitrogen in organic substances may be 
described. In tho accompanying figure A, JD, and 0 represent the 



measuriii^, reduction, and pressure tubes respectively. The stop¬ 
cock g is best so constructed that A may bo connected with the 
vessel A, or either of these with tho side tube shown; the tube A 
should further be of exactly 50 c.c. capacity from the stop-cock to 
just below the side tube/. A calculation is then made, once for all,, 
VOL. Lviii. 2 y 
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to find what volume 100 c.o. of diy au* at 0® and 760 min. would 
occupy under the conditions of tempeiuture and pressure existing^ at 
the time of the calculation, due allowance beings made for the vapour- 
tension of the potash solution used in the analysis. A small drop of 
the latter is passed into j 5, and then the exact quantity of air found 
by the above calculation admitted and the stop-cock d closed. A 
volume of air is thus once for all enclosed which, at 0 and 700 miu., 
must, in the dry state, occupy 100 c.c. 

Sefore commencing an analysis, the tube G is raised in order to 
fill A with mercury, and then exactly 50 c.c. of potiish solution 
(sp. gr. 1‘36) passed in; after which the analysis is conducted in the 
usual manner, the tube 0 being lowered to avoid any excessive 
pressure. When the gas has cooled, the tnbes i? and (7, which are 
best held in spring clamps, are raised or lowered until the mercury 
in B stands at the 100th division. In this special case the mercury 
in A and B must not be brought to the same level, as allowance has 
to be made for the column of potash solution ik. If, as above* 
suggested, 50 c.c. of solution ha\dng a sp. gr, of 1*36 (iV^h tliai 
of mercury) he taken, it is only necessaay to fix a strip ofipaper, Z, on 
the tube B, in snch a position that the distance from the 100th 
division to the top of the strij) is equal to yV^^h of the length of the 
column ih, and then to bring the mercury in A level with the top of 
the strip Z. (In ordinary working, this has proved quite easy of 
accomplishment, and does not require any previous practice.) The* 
gases in A and B are then under exactly the same conditions, and the 
gas to be measured therefore occupies a volume equal to that of tho 
dry gas at normal temperature and pressui'e. 

As soon as the reading has been i^keu, the stop-cock g is so placed 
that the spent potash can pass oS through the sido tube, and a {1*0811 
quantity of 50^ c.c. added, the apparatus being then ready for a 
further determination. In place of tho u.sual giuduation in c.o., tho 
unit of graduation may be made 0*708 c.c., which corresponds with 
0*001 gi*am of nitrogen; in this cause, tho weight o£ uiti-ogou to 
0*0001 gram may ho directly read off. 

In tho application of this improvemont to such instruments as tho 
nitrometer, &c., where the gases are saturated with niolsturo, the gas 
enclosed in the reduction-tube must likewise bo satumled, and in fclu* 
few cases whore dry gases are measured, it must bo dried ovt‘r 
bulpburic acid. In all cases where the gas is collected directly over 
mercury, the level of the latter in the tubes A and B must bo the 
same, no such correction being necessary as in the case considered 
above. 

It is, of course, understood that the gases in A and B must havi* 
the same temperature, and when great accuracy is required, those 
may be surrounded by watei*, but in the majority of cases this is 
quite unnecessary. H. Q. 0. 

* IThis stop-cock may be replaced by a capillaiy tube, wliieh is fused up when 
the uecessaxy volume of air has been admitted. An accoratoly-grouud and well 
greased stop-cock has, however, been found to hold equally well, and has ilio 
advantage that, if by chance gas of any kmd should pass into J5, the error may bo 
readily corrected. 
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New Extraction Apparatus. By 0. KN()KTii‘.B {ZM. auaL 
Chem*, 28,671—672). —This appju*attis, whilst similar in pi’inciple io 
Soxhlct’s, is of much simpler construction. The outer tube, Aj is 
fitted tightly into thocork of the tlask. Tho inner tube, B, lies loose 
>vithm A, tho two being kept apai*t by the projections The 

syphon may bo cither a bent tube or a straight tube with a cap. 
Tho substance to bo extracted is placed on a filtor-bod oF cotton-wool 



in tho vessel IL Tho complete enyelopmont oC tho substance under¬ 
going extnu*Lion by the vapour of tho solvent uiainhiius tho litjiiid in 
h at its boiling point, and tho absen(»o of external tubes renders tins 
apparatus less liable to injniy tluui that of Soxhict. JVl. J. S. 

Bapid Detection and Estimation of Chlorine in Alkaline 
Thiocyanates. \ly 0. Mann {ZHL anal, 28, 068—(>60).— 

On mixing a thioeyanato with excess of copper sulphate and passing 
hydrogen sulphitle, white oupi-ous thiocyanate is first pi'ccipitatod. 
If tho gas is stopped as soon as tho pi^ocipitato begins to become 
brownish, and a further quantity of copper sulphate is added, the 
filtrate will bo fi*eo from thiocyanate but will contain all tho chlorine. 
Fox* 5 grams of thiocyanate there should bo used 20 grams of copper 
sulphate, each dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, wibh a subsoqnont addi¬ 
tion of 8 grams of copper sulphato in 40 c.c. of watoi\ M. J. S. 

Detection of Nitrogen in Organic Compounds. By U. 
DoNATit (Monahh.^ 11, Ifi—18).—Tho author fiiuls that on heating 
organic compounds with excess of a saturated solution of polassimu 
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hydroxide and powdered potassium permangannte, they aro invarijiWy 
partly converted into nitrous or nitric acid, which can be rccognisoil 
by any of the usual tests. The reaction is exceedingly easy of appli¬ 
cation and very delicate: 0*03 to 0*06 gram of the nitrogen compound 
being sufficient in all cases at present tried. A method for quantita¬ 
tively estimating nitrogen in organic compounds may probably bo 
based on this method of detecting nitrogen. Q. T. M. 

Phosphorus Trichloride and Oxychloiyde. By O. DenigIb (/, 
Fharm, [6], 21, 216—21*7).—These two liquids are very similar in 
many of their properties, and a ready method of distinguishing 
between them is sometimes useful. If a good pinch of zinc powder is 
placed in a test-tube and one or two drops of the oxychloride are added 
(the zinc must be in excess), there is frequently an instantaneous 
production of flame; in all cases, on the addition of a little water, 
minute flames of hydrogen phosphide appear. With the tnohlorido, 
this reaction is not produced. J. T. 

Magnesia in Calcium, Hydrogen, and Sodium Phosphates. 
By ScHLAQBENHATJPFER (/. Fliami, [6], 21, 99—102).—The calcium 
salt, whether in the form of spangles or as large, transparent 
crystals, is known to contain np to 4 per cent, of calcium sulphate as 
an impurity. Careful search also reveals the presence of magnesia. 
The solution of sodium phosphate as usually pi*epared also contains 
magnesia in the form of a soluble phosphate. Hence, when the 
sodium salt is to be used for the precipitation of magnesia, it is neces¬ 
sary to prepare a mixture of the phosphate with ammonium chloride 
and ammonia, and to let this remain 24 hours before use, to afford 
time for the ammonium magnesium phosphate to form and settle. 

J. T. 

Electrolytic Separations. By B. F. Smith and L, K. Frankkl 
(Anier. Ohem, 12, 104—112).—The solutions clectmlysed con¬ 
tained usually rather less than 0*2 gram of each metal, and grams 
of potassinm cyanide in 200 c.c. of water; the current was usually of 
such a sti*ength as to give 0*4 c.c. of mixed gases per niLnuto in the 
water voltameter, and was allowed to pass for 16 hours. 

Cadmium from Cobalt —^Tho separation is quantitative, the cadmium 
being completely deposited, and quite free h*om cobalt. 

Cadmium from Nickeh —^KTo good results were oblainod, Iho depo¬ 
sited cadmium always containing nickel. 

ITei^cury from Zinc,—The mercury is completely deposited, and 
contains no zinc. 

Mercury from Nickeh —^The mercury is completely deposited, and 
the separation is quantitative. 

Mercury from Cobalt —The results obtained at first were much too 
low, but when 3 instead of 4| gi'ams of potassium cyanide wore nsod, 
the mercury was completely separated. 

Silver from Obpper.—The silver is completely deposited. Former 
attempts with a much stronger oun*ent had been unsuccessful. 

Silver from Zmc. —The silver is completely deposited. 

Silver from Nickel. —The silver is completely deposited. 
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Hilver from Oobali, —The ailver separates quantitatively if 3 gmins 
only of potassium cyanide be used; with 4^ grams it is not all 
deposited. 

Copper from Caihitimi in presence of Sulphwric Acid, —The fsepaia- 
tion of the copper was found to he quantitative when 10 or 15 o.c. of 
sulphuric acid (sp. gr. = I'Oi)) were present in about 200 c.c. of the 
solution, and the current gave 0*2 to 0*3 c.c. of mixed gases per 
minute. With a sti'onger cuiTont, cadmium was deposited along with 
the copper. ^ 0. F, J3. 

Estimation of Lead in Tin. By Pkruon (/. PJmmi. [5], 21, 
241—242).—^An approximate method of estimating lead in tin consists 
in placing a drop of nitric acid on the tin, evaporating to dryness, and 
moistening the stain with potassium iodide solution. The inteiisiiiy 
of the yellow coloration produced is supposed to give an indication of 
the amount of lead present in the tin. This is very misleading, as an 
experiment with Banca tin containing not more than 0*25 per c»ont. 
of load shows, thus:—^After evaporating oif the acid, add some di*ops 
of water, thou a little potassium iodide in powder, and quickly i*oinove 
the excess of water hy moans of a pipette. A brown tint appears at 
onco, duo to the iodide, but after a few moments’ agitation, a magni¬ 
ficent, yellow colour appears, which would bo variously estimated as 
indicating 25 to 80 per cent, of letwi. The test is somewhat improved 
by evaporating the stain several times to dayness, water being added 
each time, moistening with water, and laying a piece of filter-paper 
over tlie spot, on the moist part of which the iodide is laid. There 
is thus obtained a tint without admixture; but in spite of these pi*e- 
cautions the depth of colour is always in excess of the lead really 
present. J. T. 

Estimation of Copper by converting tbe Sulphide into 
Oxide. By C. Hoi/tiiok' {Zeit. anal, GJiem,^ 28, (>80).—Quantities of 
about 0*2 ginim of precipitated copper sulphide, tilf.ercd by suction, 
])lacod moist in the porcelain crucible, and ignited htricidy acooriliiig 
to Bunsen’s instructions, arc, at a moderate tempej*ata3H>, ontii'oly con- 
vej'tetl, with irKMiiulesconoe, into oxide. IF previously dried, i.ho pro- 
clpitato is partially convoitod into sulpliate, and oven aftor ignition 
for ail hour at a tt*mpewi,ture at which tho crucible glaze fuses, tracHis 
of sulphate romaiu undecomxiosed. JM. X S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Copper. By A. I^taud and P. LsnsAn 
(Oomptr&nd,^ 110,40B—410).—Tho estimation of coppoi' by the action 
of stannous chloride on a strongly acid solution of cupric chloride is 
made difficult by the comparatively feeble coloui* of the cupric solu¬ 
tion, Cupric bromide in presence of concentrated hydrobi*omic acid, 
however, has a deep purple colour, probably duo to a hydvobromido of 
the cupric bromide (compare Deniges, Abstr., 1889, 747), and if this 
is gradually mixed with a solution of stannous bromide or chloride 
in concentrated hydrobromic acid, the disappearance of tho colour, 
owing to tho mluction of tho cupric salt, gives a sharply dofijiod end 
I'caction, 

2^2 
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The solution of the copper salt must be coiiceulrated'mitl niixiHl 
with excess of concentrated hydrobromic acid. rIkjixIcI bo iukeii 

to avoid unnecessary contact with air daring titration, in order ihat 
the cuprous bromide may not be reoxidised, but it is not noeos^nry to 
operate in an atmosphere of cai'bonic anhydride,^ A solutioii ol 
stannous chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid free from ii*ou 
may be used instead of the solution in hydrobrotnic acid. The 
stannous solution must be titiated from time to timo with a standard 
solution of copper. « C. II. H. 

Estimation of Mercury- By J. Voliiard (Annah^f, 256, 255— 
256).—See this voL, p. 565. 

Separation and Estimation of Tin and Titanium, with 
special reference to the Analysis of Silicates- By A liiLona and 
H. Haas (Ber., 23, 468—4*61).—The method of separation of tin and 
titanium given in this paper depends on the fact tluit when a mixluvo 
of stannic and titanic acids is acted on by hydrogen at a low retl 
heat, only the former is reduced. After allowing the mixture to cool 
in the atmosphere of hydrogen, the tin majr bo extwioted by boiling 
the mixture with 20 per cent, hydrochloric aci<I. The tin in tlu* 
filtrate is then precipitated by hydrogen snlphule, the procipiUdo 
reduced by hydrogen, and oxidised by nitric acid to stannic oxide. 
The titanic acid is fused with 10 pai^ of potassium carbonate in a 
platinum crucible, treated with about 200 c.c. of water, and cotumuk- 
trated sulphuric acid added, drop by drop, until tho potasHium hydro¬ 
gen titanate is completely dissolved. The solution is then noutmlisod 
with sodium carbonate, 2 grams of concentrated sulphuric ac^id again 
added, and the whole diluted to 400 c.c. After boiling for six hom*H, 
the titanic acid separates completely, and is collected, washed, ignited, 
and weighed. 

In analysing minerals containing those acids, tlio fiiujly |)ow(l(»r('<l 
substance is mixed with water to form a thick pasto, dilufcij Hulphurh^ 
added until a thin liquid is obtained, and then finning hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, to eliminate silicic acid. Tho ovapomt(»<l holution is 
treated with water, neatmlisod, 2 grains of Hul]>hurio acid added, and 
the solution diluted to 400 c.c., boiled for six hours, and Uio precipi¬ 
tated stannic and titanic acids separated as previously dt'serilxsl. 
The titanic acid precipitate sometimes contains iron, which may 
be removed by a second reduction in hydrogen and extraction with 
20 per cent, hydroohlorio acid. JL Gi 0. 

Separation of Vanadie and Tungstic Aci<te, By 0- ViuRmiKiM 
(Ber., 23, 353—367).—Great difficulty is experienced iu tho separa¬ 
tion of vanadie and tungstic acids, especially in tho analysis of 
vanadotungstic acid. Methods have been suggested by Gibbs (Abstr,, 
1884, 713) and by Rosenheim (Abstr., 1880, 762), neither of which 
are very convenient or accurate, and the author has therefore dovisocl 
tho following method, which ^ves satisfactoiy results. The con¬ 
centrated solution of the salt is heated in a porcelain dif>h on tho 
water-bath, a concentrated solution of mercurous nitrate, as neutral 
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tis possible, added mitil the pi'ccipitato foTnu'd settles down well, and 
tbo free acid removed by dif!;estion with ruovcunc oxide. T1 h‘ ])i‘e- 
cipitato is collected, washed with water (‘ouiainintf inercnrouM 
nitrate, and then, as far as possible, washed back into the dish, and 
ovapoJ‘ated until the whole becomes thick. It is next carefully tiMtn- 
mted with voiy concentrated hydroohlono acid, warrned Jor five 
minutes on the water-bath, by which mocaiis the whole of the vana- 
diam is convci'ted into vanadyl chloi’ide, and almost all the innjifstie 
acid and meremy salts go into solution. The preci]>itate acllnna ug to 
the filter-paper is also dissolved in hydi'ochloric acid and addtnl to the 
above solntion. On the addition of winter, tnngstic acid soparales 
almost entirely, leaving vanadium and merenry in solntion. After 
remaining for 24 hours, the precipitate is collected, washed w'lth w^aier 
containing small quantities of hydrochloric acid, dried, and ignited in 
a porcelain crucible, pui*e tungstic acid being obtained. 

To isolate the vanadium, the solntion is heated io 80” hydn»gen 
sulphide passed in until all the merenry is precipitated, Iho fill rate 
evaporated on the water-bath, oxidised wiih nitric acid, and again 
evaporated, this operation being repeated at least twice. The hy¬ 
drated vanadic acid is dissolved in water containing niiric n<*id, 
evaporated in a platinum dish, the slight residue in the porcelain dish 
being dissolved in one or two drops of ammonia and added to tlie 
main portion; after evaporation, it is dried at 120” and heated in 
prosonoo of air, but at first not sufficiently to cause fusion. ITio 
reddish-brown, crystalline vanadic acid obtained still con tains 0*1 to 
0*2 per cent, of tungstic acid, which maybe estimait»d by titrating the 
contents of the disli with dilute sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid, 
washing the residue with very dilute sulphuiic acid and igniting. 
The vanadium solution may be evaporated, boated to drive oft the 
sulphuno acid, and then ignited as before. 

In the filtrate from the nioromy salts, the dissolved mei*cuiy maybe 
precipitated by hydrogen sulphide and the alkalis dotormined in the 
tilirato, the acid sulphate being converted into normal sulphaii' by 
Kruss’s method (Dor,, 20,1082). 

For lh<* analysis of nietatungstak^s by this nietliod, these must 
previously bo eonvortod into ordinary tongstates by rep(*ate(l evaf>oru- 
tiou with annnouia. Load and silvoi* salts are best decomposed by 
dilute solutions of chlorides of the alkali metals, and the vomaining 
metallic salts by repeated fusion with sodium pdassiuni (»arl)onnte, 
iho aqueous oxtracU? being noutmlised with acetic lusid and lr(*jit(Mi 
as above. The reagents employed must, of course, be pure, as any 
noii-volabiloimpurity would I’omain in the vanadic acid, and eaiisci film 
results to bo inaccurate. il. U. (). 

Water Analysis, By L. Viunon (Ditll Hoc. Chhn, [8], 3, 2—'t; 
compai*e Abstr., 3889, 1035),—^Roforriug to his already published 
method, the author states that the distilled water used in making tlu^ 
test solutions should bo boiled immediately ])nov to use, as otlu'rwist' 
the i*esults aro falsified by the carbonic anhydride dissolved therein 
(5 e.c. per litre). The precipitation of dissolved earbonates is bosl. 
attamed by ebullition in a porcelain or platinum dish for U) ininut(»s; 
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glass vessels should not be employed, since these dctex’mino an 
alkaline reaction. Any loss in volume resulting fi*om this operation 
should be made up by the addition of previously boiled distilled 
Tvater. T, 0. N. 

Estimation of Fotassinin and Httmns in Soils. By J. R 
{GoirvpL rend,, 110, 289—291).—The estimation of potassium is baaed 
on the fact that potassium phosphomolybdato is almost insoluble in 
\\rater, whilst the phosphomolybdates of magnesium, sodium, calcium, 
iron, and aluminium are more or less soluble. The weight of the 
phosphomolybdate is 19 times as great as that of the potassium which 
it contains. 

100 grams of ammoninm molybdate, dissolved in a small quauiii} 
of water, is mixed with a solution of 6*6 grama of ammonium phos¬ 
phate. Aqua regia is added, and the liquid is heated with succes¬ 
sive additions of small quantities of aqua regia until the precipitated 
phosphomolybdate is completely dissolved. The liquid is then 
evaporated to drynes** at 70°, and the residue treated with 400 c.o. of 
water and 6 c.c. of nitric acid, and the solution filtered. 

A liquid for washing the precipitate is prepared by dissolving in 
1^0 c.c.^ of water 20 grams of sodium nitrate, and adding 2 c.c, of 
nitric acid, 20 c.c of the phosphomolybdio solution, and 1‘2 c.o. of a 
solution of 80 grams of potassium nitrate in 1000 c.o. of water. The 
liquid is heated, the precipitate allowed to settle, and the clear liquid 
decanted off. 

A quantity of the soil containing about 16 milligrams of potassium 
oxide is dissolved in the usual way, and the greater part of tlio 
calcium, iron, and aluminium is separated. The substancos loft iii 
solution are converted into nitrates, the liquid concentrated, acidified 
with nitric acid, mixed with 4*0 c.c. of phosphomolybdio solution for 
every 10 milligrams of potassium oxide present, and ovapomted to 
diyness at 60°, 

The residue is washed with 60 c.c. of the special solution and 
filtered through a tared filter, a counterpoise filter being washed willi 
an equal volume of tho wash-liquid. The precipitate is dried at 60° 
and weighed; wt. of ppt. X 6*2/100 = wi. of potashinm oxide. 

Humus in solution can be estimated by moans of J. H. Smith’s 
modification of the permanganate process. 10 c.o. of a solution of 
16 grams of anhydrous manganese sulphate per litre is mixed with 
10 C.C. of a solution of 10 grams of potassium permanganate per litre 
in a flask holding 250 c.c., and heated until the liquid is colourless 
and manganese peroxide is precipitated. Now add 100 c.c. of water, 
and 4 c.c. of a solution of sulphuric acid containing 160 grams of ihe 
monohydrate per litre, and then an exactly measured quantity of the 
humus solution, prepared by treating the soil with sodium hydroxide 
in the ordinary way. The quantity of hnmns must not be moro than 
snmcient to reduce half the manganese peroxide present. Boil gently 
for eight hours in a reflux apparatus. Dissolve the unalterod 
manganese peroxide in a measured excess of decinormal oxalic acid, 
and determine the excess of oxalic acid by means of a standard solu¬ 
tion of permanganate containing 1 gram per litre. Tho result gives 
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tho quantity o£ humus in terms of oxalic acid, and from this the pro¬ 
portion of oxygen ri'quirod for tho complete oxidation o£ tho humus 
(‘an bo calculated. The author gives an empirical table for tho eon- 
version of tho oxalic acid equivalent into tho cori*esponding quantity 
of humus, 0. JI. li. 

Estimation of Petroleum in Turpentine- By W. M. Burton 
{Amer, Oliem. e/., 12,102—104).—balloon flask of 750 c.c. capacity 
is connected •with a reflux a])paraius, and also fitted with a drop 
funnel; 300 c.c. of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4) is placed in llic 
flask, and 100 c.c. of the turpentine to be tested is measured into the 
funnel. Tho flask is surrounded with cold water, and tho tnq)ontine 
is allowed to drop slowly into tho nitric acid, when a violent action 
takes place, the turpentine being oxidised to vtusous fatty and 
aromatic acids which arc soluble in water, whilst the petroleum is 
scarcely affected. Wlion tho action is ovoi% the contents of the flask 
are transfen^ed to a largo separating funnel, and treated with succos- 
sivo portions of hot water; the residual petroleum is measured, and 
represents tbe amount of tho adultoration of tho sample. Modomtely 
iiccnrato results may thus bo obtainod. G. P. B. 

Impurities in Commercial Alcohol. By 11. BorntrKodr (ZeiL 
mat. Ofisni., 28, 670; compare Abstr., 1889, 552).—When a O3*udo 
spirit, diluted to 30 per cent., is shaken with chlorofom, tho latter 
takes up amyl alcohol, aootal, aldehyde, and isobutyl alcohol, but 
leaves undissolvod ethyl alcohol, acotio acid, nornml propyl alcohol, 
and texiiiary butyl alcohol, all of which may bo present. Normal 
propyl alcohol is readily soluble in water*, and loaves an agreeable 
irnity odour when rubbed on tho hands. Isobntyl alcohol tlissolves 
with difficulty, requiring 10 parts of water; it gives an unpleasant 
odoni' of fusol oil to tho hands. If present in largo proj)orti()u in 
sdcohol, it produces a I'aspbtiny-rod colour ■when 10 c.c. of tho spiiit 
is mixed with 3 diups of concontratod hydiwhlorio acid and 10 drops 
of miiline. M. J. fcS, 

•» 

Mercury Nitrate as a Test for certain Aromatic Com¬ 
pounds, By 1>. (j. Wumi) (Arch. Pharm. [31, 28, 9—22). -The 
author lias sliown (this JommI, 1873, »'>33) that mercuric niti*att» 
and tho morcurous salt, os well as nilxinn^s of tho two suits, iii 
prcsouoo of a very wualJ quantity of nitrous acid, gives a rod colora¬ 
tion -with phenol. 111. Millon (Oonni>l. 48, 40) i>r(>p(>S(‘(l ilio 
mixed salts as a tost for albumin. R. UofCmann (Anmlm^ 11, 123) 
proposed tho same reagent as a tost for tyrosine, but overlooked tho 
necessity of a little nitrons acid, Jn the paper above citod, tho 
author stated that tho reagent was not only a tost f(>i‘ ]>lieuol, but 
generally for those aromatic compounds containing a hydroxyl-group 
ju tho benzene iinclous. Tho presont paper records tho action of tho 
tost on 160 compounds, and tho work is still in progress. It is, 
however, at this btago wmaikod that (1) tho bouzeno-dorivatives 
which do not contain hydroxyl do not ^ive tho root'tiou, or only give 
it after roactions which iutroduco dorivativos contabiing liydroxyl; 
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(2) benzene-derivatives with a hydroxyl-gimp in the nucleus 
the reaction. To this rule thei'o arc some exceptions, as (be r(*aelion 
is hindered when one or more of the hydrogoii-atoins of phenol iii‘o 
replaced by other elements or by caibon-froo radicles (for instance, 
Cl, Br, I, NO, 1^02, &c.). The reaction holds when the r(»plju»inji; 
radicle contains carbon. J. 


Estimation of the Mineral Matter in Sugar. By J. v. (! uoiirkt 
{Ohem, Oeritr,^ 1889, ii, 994; from Nm, ZeiL Liuh '•‘ZiicL-^huL, 23, 
181—^182).—The author finds that the incineration of sugai* may bo 
assisted by the addition of oxalic acid, much in tho same way that 
sulphuric acid assists this process. 

The use of oxalic acid j^moves the objection to that of sulplinrie 
acid, namely, the conversion of all the mineral raattoi* into sulphates. 
If certain parts of the changed mass appear to glow less than tln^ 
main poi*tion, a little more oxalic acid may bo thrown over those, 
which assists the combustion. J. W. 1 j. 


Estimation of Wood Fibre in Paper. By R. Qodki.tmoy and 
M. CouLOR (Zeit anal Ohem,^ 28, 738—739).—^Wood fibre, when 
boiled with a dilute solution of auric chloride, procipiiates 14*285 
parts of gold per 100 of purified, diy wood fibre. Cellulose has no 
such reducing action. To examine a paper, tho weighed sample is 
treated first with cold, then with boiling wato, for the removal of 
the size, then with a boiling solution of taitario acid in 80 por cent, 
alcohol to dissolve out alumina, washed, dried, and oxl rafted with 
alcohol and ether, and then treated with tho gold solution. 


, . . XM. J, D. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine by means of Sodium 
Hypobromite. By Baybac {0o7nj>t. rmd,, 110, 352-353).- 
Bvaporate 50 c.c. of the urine on a wator-bath, preoipitato tho uric 
acid by addition of 6 or 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of 20 per cent., ami 
wash with alcohol in order to remove urea and creatinino. Dissolve 
the uric acid in a small quantity of sodium hydroxide solution and 
heat to 90^ or 100® with 35 c.c. of a concentrated solution of sodium 
hypobromite. 0. Ii. B. 


Milk Analysis. By B. F. Davenport (Analyst, 1889,209— 210).- 
For the estimation of total solids and fat, tho milk is evaporated in fla(- 
hottomed platinum basins, which for 5 grams of milk have a dijimclKM* 
of 2^ inches at the bottom, thus giving a surface of 1 square incJi tor 
the residue from each gram of milk. With a residue of this thicknoss, 
the fat can be^ completely and readily extracted by boiling light 
peti’oleum, and its amount is known from tho loss. It is rocommondo<I 
that the evaporation should be performed on a water-hath with closccl 
top, as the absence of steam from the neighbourhood of the basins 
assists the evaporation materially. After weighing tho buttcr-fwu* 
residue, it is ignited in the same capsule for the determination of ash. 

^ ^ . M. J. 8. 

description of an Apparatus for drying Fodders containing 
Drying Oils. By O. Foerster (Landw. Versuclbs^JHiaL, 87, 57 
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(»2).—^The percentage of oil ohtainctl from foods coutaiiiing drying 
oils is gcnomlly too low, because of the oxidation caused by drying 
tbe substance at a bigli tompomture. The author lias designed a 
drying apparatus which avoids oxidation, and which is hero fully 
described. It consists of two chambers, the outer one lidding water 
and hermetically scaled above, the only communication with the 
interior being that necessary for the water supply; tbe inner chamber 
is closed by a lid resting on a rim holding Wood’s fusible metal, so that 
this chamber is also hermetically sealed. A pipe passes through the 
lid and conveys coal gas, which, passing ont at the side near the 
bottom, supplies the burner for boating the water. 

There are one or two modifications of this gonci*al design which 
can be nsed under varying circumstances; di*awings ai*e given of tbe 
vainous parts. E. W, P. 

New Apparatus for the Analysis of Oils. By F. Jioajk 
Omtr., 1889, ii, 1070—1071; from Mon. Set., 34, 1211—1216).—For 
the determination of tbe melting point of fats, the author has con¬ 
structed an apparatus in which an electric circuit is completed as 
soon as tlio fat melts. For tliis purpose, tlie fat, in the liquid state, is 
run into a U -tube and allowed to solidify. \^ilo still liquid, two 
platinum wires connected with tho battoiy are passed one down each 
limb of tho tube until they arc opposite to each other. When the fat 
is soKd, a little mercury is pom‘cd on to its surface in one limb. Tho 
tube is placed in a vessel of water, in which also tho thermomotex* 
stands. The water is warmed carefully by means of a lamp placed 
underneath, aixd as soon as it is suiliciontly hot to melt tho fat, tho 
ittcrcnry falls to the bottom of the connects tlie ends of 

tho two wires with each other, thereby completing tho circuit. In 
this thei'6 is also a bell placed, which indicates the exact moment 
when the fat melts. 

H'or tho determination of tho amount of heat dovolopcd on mixing 
oils with sulphuric acid, tho author has also constructed an apparatus. 
It consists of thino parts. Tho innermost is a small, cylindrical bottle, 
having an intoriml tube from close to tbe bottom and lu'iicbing 
tlirongb the side near the top. By blowing tlirougb a mouth-pieco, 
this bottle may bo ontiivly emptied of its <»ontents, whieli are ibus 
forced tlu‘ough tins internal tube into tho next vessel. The latter is 
a beaker wliicli conlains the oil. Tho third part of the appamtus is 
a brass jar, in whicli the second vessel is plaood, the spaoe between 
the two being filled with wadding, as a non-conducting matc^rial. 
When making a determination, 15 c.c. of tho oil is placed in tbe 
middle vessel, and 5 c.c. of concentrated snljihuric acid in tho inner¬ 
most one. The liquids are then brought to a tempoi’atui^o of 30® and 
vessels 1 and 2 placed in tho brass outer vessel. Tbe acid is now 
blown ont of the innermost into the middle vessel, and tho mixing 
performed by means of a thermometer. 

For tho determination of tho index of refraction, tho author has 
constructed a rofi*actomoter, in which tlie refractive ofFoefc of the oil 
under examination affects tho size of the shadow in the flold, whicdi 
shadow is caused by tho refractive power of a standard liquid oi' oil. 
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A scale is adapted so tliat the extent o£ alteration iu the sisie of LIk* 
shadow-half of the field may ho recorded. J. W. h. 

Estimation of Quinine in Quinine Tannate. By H. Wrumann 
(Zeit anal GJiem., 28, 663—668).—On oxatniiiin^^ by OiTillnrd’H 
method, some specimens of qniuino tannato known to contain to 
30 per cent, of the alkaloid, only about 7 to 13 per ceni. wm found. 
This results partly from the imperfect extract ion by alcohol of iho 
quinine contained in the residue of tho evaporation with lime, and 
partly from the solubility of the alkaloid in tho potash employed to 
throw it down for weighing. The following method is proposed for 
technical purposes; it gives results which are alK>iit 3 ])or oemt. abovt) 
the truth2 grama of tho powdered tannate is well sliakou in a 
stoppered cylinder with 20—25 c c. of aqueous po tasb o f specific gnivity 
1*24. Care must he taken that tho t«innato docs not adhesre to tho 
glass. Water is then added to make up to (>()—80 c.c., and tlioti 
100 C.C. of other, accurately measured. Tho cylinder is iminodiatoly 
closed and vigorously shaken. When the two liquids liavc S(»pai'atoa, 
there must he no solid particles visible in cither layer. 50 c.c* of the 
ethereal layer is taken out with a pipette and evaporated in a weighed 
beaker, the quinine being finally dried at 100® and weighed. An 
estimation can he completed in houra. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Chlorophyll in Leaves and in Extracts. By 
Tschirsch (Ohm. 1889, ii,^ 996—1)97 ; from Pham. Oeninil^ 

halle, 30, 611—614).—^For tho estimation of chlorophyll in leaves, a 
piece of leaf, cut as square as possible, is mcasui’cd and thou cxtracied 
with alcohol. Tho solution is acidified with one drop of hydrochloric 
acid, diluted to a certain volume, and a portion is then filled infiO a 
tube to the depth of 10 mm. lu a second such tnbe, a standard 
solution of phyllocyanic acid in alcohol is placed, and tho absorption 
spectra of the two solutions ai*o ooTnpar<‘d by nn^ans of iho spi»ctro- 
seope descrihod by the author, Tho tldcknosH of t ho si audatnl solution 
is varied until lifuid I appears of the same sirongih in each Bpoctmm, 
In the case of the liquid under examinnlion having a IhicknesB of 
10 mm., this band should apiu'ar faint; if Iho lluckucss bo iuorcasod 
to 15 mm., it will appear dark in the middle, aiul baud J1 will bo just 
pemeptiblo. 

The standard phyllocyanic acid is prepared from grass by oxtmet- 
ing wilh water and alcohol, and, after evaporating, tho residue is 
warmed with hydrochloric acid. Tho beautiful, blue solution tlms 
produced is phyllooyanin. It is filtered, tho filtaato poured into water, 
the precipitate thus produced washed with water, and purified by 
treatment with alcohol, ether, and dbilorofonu. It combines with zinc 
and copper. 

The zinc salt may be used as a means of quantitatively determining 
the chlorophyll, the zinc precipitate containing 11-07 per cent, of tho 
metal. J. W. L. 
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Refractive Indices of SaJine Solutions. By B. Walter 
(OompL rend.s HO, 708—709).—^Tlie author’s experiments (this vol., 
p. 202) lead him to the conolusion that the refractive power of salts 
of the type M’'SOi is 1'5 times as pp*oai as that of salts of the type 
M’aSOi, and three times as gr^eat as that of salts of the type M'Ol, a 
I’osalt essentially different &om that obtained by Doumor (this vol., 
p. 433). 0. H. B. 

Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion in Iron^ Cobalt, and Nickel. 
By W. Lobaoii {Ami. Ulujs, Ohem. [2], 39, 317—300).—Previous 
researches on the ol(»ctromagnotic rotation of thin films of ij’on, <fcc., 
were dii'ected principally to the determination of the maximum rt)ta- 
tion and its dependence on the strength of the magnetic field. Kundf, 
in the course of his investigations, noticed that the dLspei'hion in the 
case of iron was ap])arontly anomalous, and the author, in the present 
pnpor, confirms this obseiwation. The pi*ism he employed was a 
direct-vision Wemicke li(taid pnsm, and sunlight was alwnys used in 
the expeHmonts. The iniensity of the magnetic field was 15,000 e.g.s. 
nnita, a sti*engih sufficient to give the iruiximum rotation for the 
throe metals investigated. The metallic Blms were depohitod on 
glass plates either chemically or by electrolysis, and theii* thickness 
was estimated photometrically from the absoiption they pi'odncod. 
They vaaded fi*om 30 X 10““’ cm. to 100 X 10”^ cm. The results 
obtained are given below foi* the different wave-lengths as the simple 
rotation calculated for 1 cm. thiclaioss— 


Lia. I). B’, a 

Fvon. 223,000 195,000 145,000 122,000 

CJobalt. 185,000 164,000 150,000 113,000 

Nickel. 96,300 75,200 64,300 57,000 


It is apparent from those values that tlio rotatoiy dispersion, not 
only of iron, but also of cobalt and nickel, is anomalous. J. W. 

Dispersive Power of Aqueous Solutions. By P. Barbikk and 
L. lioux (Oompi. rend,^ 110, 457—460 and 527 —532; compat^e 
Abstr., 1889, 805).—Examination of solutions of sodium, potassium, 
and baiium chloi'ides, baidnm brnmide, cadmium iodide, lea<l nitraU', 
chloral hych'ate, sugar, citno acid, and aniline hydrochloride, with 
degrees of concentration vaiying from 8 per cent, to satuT'utod solu¬ 
tions, showed that the dispersive power is a simple function of the 
concentration, but tbis does not hold for dilute solutions. 

In solutions above a cei'tain concentotion, the excess of dis^xa'sivo 
power, B, over that of pux*o water, 5, is propoHional totlic quantity of 
dissolved substance, p, or B — 5 Kp, K being a constant character'* 
istic of each sabstauco. 

VOL. LVUX. 2 z 
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The value of the specific dispersive power B/r7 varies luit liltlo wifli 
the concentration, and is piu.ctically the samofor all the Hul>staiu‘(\s 
examined, the minimum being 0-310 and the maximum 0-30(h hi 
the case of salts with a high dispei-sive power, however, the value is 
somewhat different. ^ ^ 

If M is the molecular weight of iho substance, * r(»pi*eHonts 

the molecvlar increase of dispersion, aud is obUined by multiplying 
M into the coefficient K, which is constant for each subsianee. 'rho 
mean value for chlorides of the type MOl is 0*0‘2(), the extrenu's being 
0-021 and 0’019 ; for chlorides of the typo M"Cb, the mc^aii value is 
0-044, the extremes being 0*050 and 0*038. 

It follows that there is a simple relation betyvoen the rclah'vo rlis- 
pei*sive power of a compound in solution and its cheiui(‘al type and 
molecular weight. 0* If- lb 


Structure of the Line Spectra of the Elements. Tly J. H. 
Bybbbbg {Zeit physikah Ghem., 5, 227—232).—T.lio author, fi-om a 
ptndy of the wave-numbers (n =; whore \ is e.v])rohH(»d in 

Angstrom’s units) of the spectra of the olenieiits holonging io the 
first three groups of the periodic system, anives at tho following 
generalisations:— 

1. The “long ” lines in the spectra form paii;^ aud iriplots poshoss- 
ing the property that the wave-numbers ot tlio con-esponding com¬ 
ponents differ by a constant quantity, v, for each oloinent. (J i-oups I 
and III have only donble lines; Group II has triplets in addition. 

2. The corresponding components of the pairs foiin heri<»« wlioso 
wave-numbers are functions of the successive natm-al iiumbtu*s. 
Each series may be approximately represented by iho oquuUoii 

n:= no — 7 —— — V No is a gonei'al constant for all elonumts and 

(m + fiY 

aU series; «o and y are constants for iho spc(‘ial sories; and m is tho 
number in the series of tlxe member considercil. Thow' are ihrtm 
kinds of series—^principal, shaip (woU-definod), au<i diffuso (ill- 
defined). The principal sei-ies form tho inosi vivid lines in lh(» 
spectra, and only occur in the lim periodic grou]); next cotmi tho 
diffuse (really double) lines; and, lastly, iho sharp linos. In ilio 
several gi‘ 0 U 2 >s the highest members aro iho weakest, as they aro also 
in each series. 

3. Berios of the same giunp (diffuse or sharp) Imvo tlio same value 
for /i; and series of tho same order (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd) have in ilie 
varions groups the same value of %. A notation is given foj* tlio 
whole system of vibrations. 

4. The wave-lengths and wave-numhers of the con-espoiuling lines, 
and also the values of the constants (r, no, p) of the conesponding 
series are periodic functions of the atomic weights of iho olemeniH. 

From the spectia of the neighbouring olonients in the ])oriodio 
system, the author calculates the wave-lengths of the liiu^s of 
gallium, and finds a satisfactory agreement with tho linos ariually 
measured. He finally draws attention to the incompatibiJity of 
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liis rcf^ults with Lockycr’s views as to the dissociation of tho 
elomouts. J. W. 

Ahsorption Spectra of Oxygen. By Q-. D. LivisiNtf and J. 
DfcWAK (iVoc. Rity. Soc.<, 46, —2o0 ; compai’o Abstr., 1880, 1).— 
This is a continnaiion of the authors* cxpcTiraents on tho absoj^ption 
sjioctra of oxygen and its cojnpounds. Tlie pTcsenco of iiitroa;cii 
Rooms to mince the absorption pioduced by oxygen of given tension. 
VarintioMR oX teinpoi'ature (—-100® to 100 ®) had very little cifoct on 
the absorption. Liquid oxygen was found to be equally constant 
with cliangc of temperature, the bands above 0 , D, and F remaining 
the same for a range of tempci*atme from —181° to above the critical 
teinpei*Jxturo, so that liquid and gaseous oxygen havo tho same 
absorption speetra. Tho pei'sistence of tho abboi'ption during con¬ 
densation is roinaikablo, sineo the absoiq^tion spectrum is entiioly 
changed when oxygon oombin^H chemically. An examination of 
ozone gave only a gcmeral absoi*])tioii with four faint bands at wave- 
leugilis 1G()2,1752, 1880, and 1090. The diffuse hands of oxygen 
at high pressures may be due to the prosenco of more conijd(»x 
moloeitles snob as O 4 , or to the constraint wdiich the moleeules 
expeideiico during their oncouuteis. Witli rise of temperature there 
is a slight w’Ojdcemng of the diffuse bands, a fact which support tho 
first hypothesis. The authors have re-examinod tho absorption 
sperirum of nitric pcimido, and confirm tho conclusion of Boll 
(Abstr., 1885, 949) that this substance in tho form of the molecule 
NaOi, whether li<|iiid or gaseous, effoets only a gcneml absorption, 
and that tho selective absorptions are due to tbo prosonee of the 
moleculanform NO*. H. K. T. 

Maximum Polarisation of Platinum Electrodeain Sulphnric 
Acid, By C.hhiOMMW (Ann. Phys. Vhm. [2], 39, 187—200).— Con¬ 
tinuing his i*eRearclies on tho polainsation of platinum electrodes in 
sulphurie acid (Abstr., 1888, ♦‘hJO; Ibis vol.. p. JUG), tho autlior has 
studied the iulluenec of ihc .size of the <‘lecirodes on the polarisation, 
lOlectrodoH of two differont Hisses were therefore omployoil, the first 
being foil of 1 sq, cm, surface and the hceond wire 0 ein, in length 
and 0*025 cm. in diameter^ presenting a of 0*015 sq. em. In 

order to overcome the difhenlly arising from tho fact that a sniull 
cathode becomes pluiinised in tho course^ of tho experimeuds, tho 
cathodo in ovory casc^ whether small.or large, was coated with a 
thick layer ol platinum black. 

Tho experiments show that the polarisation alters rapidly with tho 
size of tho elcctroclcfl, increasing as the size of the cathode or of tho 
anodo docToasos. Indeed, in very dilute solution, if a small cathode 
bo token, a polaiusation value of 3*72 volts can bo I’oachcd, usitiig a 
lai'go anode. AItoni>tion in tho conccnisuitiou of ilu^ acid has IcMist 
effect when large oleetrodes are taken, tho difference between tho 
highest and lowest value being about 0 78 volt, but if one or both 
of the elocirodoR are small, the greatest difference in tho polarihation 
3 ‘eaehcd is voiy nearly double this tiumber. If tho oleeirode.s arc 
both small and tho concentration ol tho acid bo vaxdod from 0 to 4 ii 

2 is 2 
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p6T CBnli.) pol9»T*is8.tioii Will bc fouTid flii fit TicifixirmiTn of 3 87 volfs ni n 
32 per cent, solution, but with a 4*7 percent, bolution, it ils 

gicatest attainable value of 5'5 volts. IJ* 0. 

Galvanic Polarisation of Platinum Electrodes in Dilute 
Sulphuric Acid with High Current Density, lly V\ Uhmim}/ 
(Ann, Fhys, Gh^m, [2], 39, 201—235). The jnifhor a 

method for measuring the polan^ation after tlio ]>()lnrisini>: (Mirr(»ut 
has been interrupted, making ubo of the Tloliuholfz ix^ndiiliiin con¬ 
tact breaker. Ho finds that, employing platinum oleeliodcs of small 
surface, the polarisation in dilute snlphuiic acid nov(n‘ atlaiiis a value 
of more than 2*5 Daniells. The highest values weiHi obtaiiuul for an 
intensity of about 0*001 ampei‘e, whereas greater initmsitii's gave 
smaller values for the polarisation, for instanee, 2*4 Daniells with 
0*4 ampere. This decrease is probably caused by hc'aiing of iho 
solution. In the latter case also quantities of ozone, hydrog(‘n per¬ 
oxide, and persulphiuic acid ai*e formed, whe^reas not in the former, 
but it is evident that those do not exeroi&e any great infiuen<*(» on the 
polarisation. ii. 0. 

Electrical Conductivity of Air due to the Formation of Ozone, 
By J. Elsiek and H. Geitbl (Ann, Fhjif. Oimn, [2], 39, 1121 “-331). 
—From the fact that the air in the vicinity of a bnnsem ilame is 
charged with ozone and conducts electricity, tho authors were led 
to examine the electrical properties of tho air enveloping a stick of 
moist phosphoms undergoing slow oxidation wiili formation of ozojie. 
They found that the process of ozonising horo also dctermiiuMl a similar 
assumption of conductivity by the air, but could not piH)ve an elect !*o- 
motive force to be connected with it. Tho mere premiro ol* ozone is 
not snfiicient to impart conductivity to air, nor does the formation of 
solid pai-ticles of ammonium nitrite in the noighlwmrhood ot I he 
phosphorus exert any appreciable effect. Wlien tho formation of 
ozone is hindei*ed by the presence of the vapoui* from oil of tnr|)eiitino, 
the electric conductivity at once disappeaifi. 

Ozone was observed by the authors to lio formed when a stiTain of 
air was passed over a platinum^wire heated to whiteness by meaim 
of an electric curi'ent (compare Dewai*, Hoy. Just., June 8, IHHH). 

J. W. 

Electrical Conductivity of some Solutions at Temperatures 
between 18° and 100.° By E. Kjrannuals (Ztii, phijmkaL Ohm,, 
6, 260—^258).—The apparatus used was similar to that d(»s(‘ribt><l by 
Ostwald (Abstr., 1889,4). The solutions examined were tliose of 
the chlondes and nitrates of sodium, potassium, and barium; potas¬ 
sium bromide, cblorate, and ferrocyanide; tho sulphates of sodium 
and magnesium, and hydrochloric aoid. The concentrations of tho 
solutions varied from 1 gram equivalent per litre to 1 gram equiva¬ 
lent per 1000 litres. The results show that the higher tlio tein])m’a- 
fcure the greater the increase in tho molecular conductivity with 
risiug dilution. The mean tompeiuture coefficients are oalciilut/C^d for 
vaanons dilutions, as also the values of the conductivity for in¬ 
finite dilution at the tempemtures 18°, 50*3°, 82°, and 99*4°, Tho 
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quotient ‘found to dooroase ftoinowhat with rising ioTuporat urc, 

rix)m which the author ooncludos that tho inUueiice of tompoi’ature on 
the ilogreo of dibsociation of electrolytes whicli, at onlinary icin- 
poraiuros and in moderately concentrated solutions, are strongly 
disboeiatod, is only slight. The great increase in conductivity with 
the tomperatnro is to be explained by the decrease in the viscosity of 
the solution. The author finally calculates the heats of dissociation 
by the method given by Arrhenius (Abstr., 1880, 1044*), but his 
results are altogether at vaidance with those of the latter, 

H, 0. 

Electrical Conductivity of Pheuols and Hydroxybenzoio 
Acids. By D. BiiiUTiiLLOT (JJompt rentLy 110, 703—705). Tho 
solutions contained 0*01 gmm-oquivalent of the salts, &c., per litre, 
and the measurements were made with Lip})mann’s electrometer. 
The throe hydi'oxybenzoic acids have difforout conductivities, tho 
rcbislance incrcii&ing in the order ortho-, mota-, pai*a-. Tlio condne- 
tiviiy of tho parahjdroxybcmzoic aeid is practically identical with 
that of hcnzoic ac‘id. When tho acids arc treated with 1 equivalent 
of Ho<liuiu hydi’oxidc, tho numbeiis obttiined are approximately tho 
same in all throe cases; tho reduction of conductivity is ^ for tlm 
ovtho-aei<l, for tho meta-acid, and | for tho pararacid. Wlien a 
fiocond equivjUcni of the alkali is added, the conductivitioH of tho 
mota- and para-deanvatives remain junotically tho same, but differ 
considerably from that of benzoic sMsid, since the second equivalent of 
alkali exerts an appreciable effect. A. third equivalent exerts a 
smaller but still appi-eciablo inlluonoe. 

Jn the CJIH 0 of the ortho-acid (sjilicylio acid) the second and third 
equivalents of tho alkali })roduco less effect than with the mota- and 
pawirderivativcH. Tho maximum difforenco in the case of Kalit‘yli<* 
aeid is reached on addition of 1 oquivalont of alkali, but in the case 
of the meta- and para-acids this maximum is given ]>y the heet)ml 
equivalent. It follows that in tho ortho-aeid ilio }>honolic function is 
U*SH enorgoiie than in tlio meta- and parn-aeids, a result which agrees 
with tho thonnoclioinieal moasuromouis of Bortbelot and Wt»rnor. 

0. il. B. 

Development of Electricity and Heat in Electrolytes. By 
M. PiiANCK (Am. Phijs, Oham, [2J, 39, IGJ—186).—Kinno tho ions of 
an cleotrolyto aro eudovsod with lai*go electrostatic charges, it follows 
that before tho electromotive forces l)ocome active a certain linite 
determinable amount of free electricity must bo formed in the boliitiou. 
A calculation of tho forceb necessary to cause a movoiuent ofolectricity 
in an electrolyte ismade in tho present paper, btarting with the assump¬ 
tion that in an electrolyte tho ions are probcnt in a fully dissociated 
condition. Tho passage of oleetrioity from higher to lower '|>oteutial 
gives rise to the development of heat, and the inovoment of th(‘ ions 
is also found to give rise to heating efibets, since otwjh ion t*arri(*H a 
ceHaiu ami)nnt of heat with it, and, therefore, the accumulation of a 
number of ions in any pju'ticular portion of the bolution will rsiist' tho 
icni])eratiiro at that spot. il. 0. 
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ElectrolTsis of a Mixture of two Salts in Aqueous Solution. 
By L. HouiiLEViGNB (Oonipt rp»<i,, 110, GS7—640).—Aqueous soln- 
iions of zinc and copper sulphates were electrolysed (1) with varying 
intensity of current and a constant difFerence of potential between 
the two electrodes, and (2) with constant intensity o£ oun*cnb and 
vailing difFerence of potential. 

With a solution which contained, per litre, 37*5 giniUis of zinc and 
0*968 gram of copper, the difFerence of potential being 6*94 volts, a 
variation fiom 0*0165 ampere to 0*0606 ampere caused a gradual in¬ 
crease in the ratio Zn/Cn from 1*16 to 5*64. With 48*1 gram of zinc 
and 2*30 of copper per litre, and a difference of potential of 7 volts, 
an increase in intensity from 0*0104 ampere to 0*0365 gavo an in¬ 
crease in the ratio Zn/Ou from 0 74 to 1*58. It is obvious that the 
proportion between the deposited ions varies greatly with the in¬ 
tensity of the current, a result different from that obtained by Buff 
with hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. It is probable, however, that 
the electrolysis of mixed zinc and copper sulphates is complicated by 
secondary reactions, and if it is assumed that Buff’s law is true, but 
that secondary action takes place between the deposited zinc and the 
copper sulphate, and is proportional to the time, it can be shown that 
the ratio Zn/Cu should increase with the intensity of the current. 

With constant intensity of current, but a difference of potential 
varying from 3*25 to 6*56 volts, and from 2*85 to 5*26 volts, the ratio 
Zn/Cn remains the same except when the electromotive force ap¬ 
proaches the minimum at which brass is deposited. 0. H. B. 

Electrochemical Effects on Magnetising Iron. By T. Andr rw»s 
(Proc. Boy. See., 46,176—193; compare Abstr., 1889, 92).—This is a 
continuation of the author’s researches on the ouiTcnt produced whou 
the opposite poles of two electrically connected magnots of approxi** 
mately equal strength are immersed in solutions of various ohenii(*al 
substances. The general results obtained were that tho north polo 
became positive to the south pole. In the present investigation, ilio 
solutions were applied do the upper ends ofc the magnois, as it was 
thought that the current produced in tljo previous oxpexumoiiis migJit 
have been due to the weakening of the submevgecl noi*th polo, owing to 
its Isolation to the earth. It was found that the north polo was si ill 
positive, but that the electromotive force was slightly loss thnn befoj'o. 
in both cases it was frequently observed that the south polo boctinio 
momentarily positive at the commencoment of tho expcriiuciut. 

U. K. T. 

Influence of Temperature on the Magnetism of Salts of 
Metals of the Iron Group. By P. Plessneb (Ami. PIii/9. (7/m., 
[2], 39, 336—^346).—The variation of the specific magnetic co¬ 
efficient K =: A/M 2 (A = magnetic attraction and M= intensity ol* 
field) with the temperature w-as investigated by a raothod doponding 
on the torsion of a Qei man-silver wire. Solutions of salts of nudals 
of the iron group gave the following values for tho constant ce in tlio 
formula K = 1 ^ 0 +at, the range of temperature oonsidorod being 
from 10® to 60®. 
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Ferric chloi'ido. ol = —0*008642 ± 0*000048 

Nickel bnlphato. 05= -0*008671 ± 0 000014 

Cobalt nitrate. «i = —0*008614 + 0*000094 

=: -0*008607 ± 0*000087 


Those values arc practically identical, so that we may take a = 
—‘0036654 =1= *0000124 as the gonei*al temperature cociFiciont for the 
above solutions. 

Solid salts, on the other hand, have different coefficients. Thus, 
for hydrated manganous sulphate, « = — 0*008114; for the salt dried 
at 250®, a, = —0*00200; for coMt sulphate diied at 260®, <x, = 
—0*00273. The vai‘iation of the magnetic coefficient of nickel sulphate 
dried at 260® cannot be expi^essod by K = Ko + but a sufficient 
approximation is oblaincd from the fonnula K = Ko( I + where 

in one series of experiments a = —0*001601 and /J = —0*00003824. 

J W. 

Allotropic Forms of Arsenic. By BeuTireiiOT and Enoki. (jOmnpt, 
retiH.j 110, 498—499).—Crybtallisod arsenic, and amorphous arsenic 
obtained by the reduction of arseiiioue acid by liypophosphoi^nis acid, 
were dissolved in bromine-water in a caloiimotor. The quantities of 
heat developed at 7® (As = 75 grams) wore as follows:— 


Crystallised arsenic. 4-83*0 Cal. 

Amorphous arsenic... +84*1 „ 


Those numbers are almost identical with that obtained by Thomsen 
with crystallised ai*senic at 18®, namely 83*7 Cal. Both forms of 
aiTienio develop practically the same quantity of heat when converted 
into the same compound. The difference is of tho same order of 
mat^nitudo as in the case of giuphito and tho diamond, or ciystallibod 
and amorphous sulplmr. 0. JHL. B. 

CombinsitiotL 'of Sodium and Potassium with Ammonia. 

By fl. AIoutiki? m«?,, 110, 618—620),—A iliooroti(}al dih- 

CUbsion of the obborvations of Joannis (this vol. p. 660). 

Thermochemistry of Thiosulphates. By J. Fo(hi 
rm/., 110, 622 -628, 624—626, 671—678, 709—711).-S(»c this vol., 
pp. 694, 790. 

Heat of Combustion of Eubidium. By N. BKKiirr<Mi'K (Ohm. 
Certir., 1890, i, 808; from JML Ae<ul 67. rrhrshoioy, |. 1, 178— 
176).—The value for the heat of formal ion of rubidium hydroxide 
was dotenninod by introducing the molten metal into a glass tube of 
knowm calibre, and when solid, a certain length was cut out, thus 
enabling the weight to be calculated. The tube, with tho metal, was 
introduced into the calorimeter. By this moans tho metal was pro- 
vontt*d from taking fire, and the TOiotion proceeded gradually. Tho 
atithor obtained the result, 164800 cal., which is very nearly tho 
same as that for tho formation of potassium hydroxide. 

Tho heat of formation of ntbidium oxide was detonniiKul by do- 
dueting the heat of lorsnation of tho hydroxide iroiu the oxide, 
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from the heat of formation of the hydroxide fi*oni ilio motal. In 
order to prepare the oxide free from tho pci*oxidcs tlio mixed oxidoH 
obtained by oxidising the metal in absence of water woi*o hoaiiod with 
snfBLcient metal to reduce all peroxide present to monoxide. ^'Iio 
heat of formation of the hydi^xide fi*om tho oxide wiis found to be 
69900 cal., from which the heat of formation of the oxide is (KUt^OO 
—69900) = 94900. The heat of oxidation of the metals of tlio 
a.11ra.lip decreases ffradnally from lithium to rnbidium. 

® J. W. L. 

Heat of Oombustion of Organic Isomerides. By 1. Ossipopp 
J. pr. Ohem. [2], 41, 424—428).—The anther compares the value for 
the heats of combastion of various organic acids, which ho Inis rc'- 
cently calculated and published (Oompt, rend., 108 and 109), with 
the values obtained by Stohmann (Abstr., 1889,1097), and accounts 
for the differences in some cases. 

He also points out that if Qi and Q 2 are the heats of combastion ‘of 
two isomeric organic acids, Qi being greater than Q^, k in tho formula 

[(Qi — Qi)100] -5- = Ic, will be a constant in somo cases, 

A 

whilst in other cases it will he almost nil; thus, for malcic and 
fumaric acids, Z: = 2*6 ; for teraconic and terebic acids, h = 2*3; for 
a- and ^-diphenylsuccinic acids, h = 2*4; for «-nitrocampbor and 
phenonitrocamphor, and for methylmalonic and succinic 

acids, k = 2*2. A. G. B* 

Neutralisation Phenomena of Aluminium and Beryllium 
Fluorides. By B. Petbrsex {Zeit. pkysihal. Ohem,, 5, 259—266).— 
Continuing bis work on the heat of neutralisation of fluorides (this 
voL, p. 1), the author finds the heat of neutralisation of aluTninium 
hydroxide with hydrofluoric acid to be 8 x 23415 cal.; the difference 
between this and that with hydrochloric acid being 3 X 4773 cal. 
The avidity of hydrofluoric acid towards aluminium hydroxide is throe 
times as great as that of hydrochloric acid—as in llie case of ferric 
hydroxide. The heat of neutralisation of berylliam hydroxide is 
given as Be(OH)a,2HFAq = 19683 cab 11. 0. 

Heat of Hydration of Maleic Anhydride. By I. Ossipofp 
{Compt. mid., 110 , 586—588).—The dissolution of solid fumarit* acid 
(116 grams) in dilute potash develops + 20*5 Oal.; tho dissolution 
of solid maleic anhydinde in dilute potash develops + 31*0 Oal, 
Gal and Werner have sho^ that the heats of neatiulisation by soda 
of fumaric and maleic acids in solution ai’o pi*actically ichiiitical. 
^suming that the same equality holds for neutralisation with jiotash, 
it follows^ that the hydration of maleic anhydride with forinaliion of 
maleic acid develops + 9*6 Cal- If, on the other hand, funuiric acid 
is formed, the heat of hydration would be + 11*1 Cal. Thodiflcronce 
1*5 Cal., identical with the difference between the heats of dissolution, 
is too small to determine inti'amolecnlar changes when onco hydra- 
tion has commenced. It may become operative, however, if hydiii- 
tion is accompanied by exothermic changes, as in the a(‘tion of a 
dissolved haloid acid on maleic anhydride. 0, H. 15, 
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Berthelot’s Law of Maximum. Work and Spontaneous Endo- 
tkermic Beactions. By R. ColiiEy phyn^kaL GJwnv,, 5, iii-JiSi— 
241)).—Tho author explains the exceptions to Bertholot’s law of 
maximum work which are offered by spontaiicous eiidoihornii(> 
(‘haiiges, on the assumption that any system which, is not at rest may 
pjjsH into some other less stable, but still possible, position of equi- 
libriutn with the production of negative work which is supplied l)y 
the energy originally stored in the system. Tho stability of a chemi¬ 
cal compound depends, therefore, not only on the affinity or clK'mical 
attiuotion of the att'jms for one another, but also on the distribution 
of the atomic energy among the different molecules. H. 0. 


Trou^ for Hofmann’s Vapour-density Apparatus. By T. 
IT. EASTWaKiiiiLi) (Ghem. News, 60, 250—251).—disc of wood, 
tuniod to fit tightly into a retort-stand I'ing, is hollowed out so as 
to foi*m an ceonomical mercury ti*ough and to support both tho oudio- 
metci* and tho steam-jacket. Tt is pierced by two holes, one 0 }) 0 Ming 
wiiliin the steam-jacket, aiid fitted with a tube for tho escape of tho 
steam, the othei* opening wiihout tho steam-jacket and holding a tube 
to lead away the mercury into a receptacle beneath. D. A. L. 


Determination of Vapour-density, By C. Scuai.l (Her., 23, 
DID—D24; compai’o Abstr,, 188D, 331).—In this pa})or the author 
deK<n*ibes a Riiu])le form of appamtus for dotormimng vapour-densities 
based on tho ])ritioiplos already explained (loc. cit). Instead of 
pasHing a measured volanio of air into tho appaiatus, as was pm- 
viously done, it is more convenient to decompose a weighed quantity 
of pure sodium caiT)onaie and to compare tho pressure of tho carbonic 
anhydride ])rodnced with that of tho vaiioriaed substance. 

if tlie weight of iho substance is s, and that of tho carbonic an- 
liydrido taking tho specific gravity of ciubonio anhydride com¬ 
pared with fiir under tho haine (jonditions as 1’529, the vapour-density 
of tho substance is— 


1 ) = 



1-529 



» 


or ", X 3-C8sJ X ?? “ 
s h — wi 

where is tho pressure-proportion of tho carbonic anhydride 

— A*i 

to tho vai)onr. Whein s =s; that is to say, when the weight of the 
siibfaianco is equal to that of tho sodium carbonate employed, tlnn 

I) = 3*682 X so that it is only uccessaiy to determine tho 

pressuro-propox'tiou and tho vapour-density is obtained by a very 
simple calculation. 

Tho apparatus employed is shown in the following diagram:— 

Tt consists of the hoa.ting space A, enclosed by a beaker, 
surrounding which, as shown in the figure, is placed tho to}) half 
of a somewhat wider beaker, in ordcjr to prevent the cooling of 
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the beating vapour; with this arrangetnent, dipbonylaiuino, and 
substances of even higher boiling point, can bo quickly raised 
to the requisite temperature with a bunsen burner. The beating 








substance is placed at the bottom of A, and iC it bo solid at tlu^ 
ordinaiy temperature, it should be caretully melted round the Hid(»s 
before placing the beaker on the heating plate aa. A flask B, 
the bulb of which is 150—200 c.c. in capacity, is suspended in the 
heating space bj* means of the cork c, which rests on the asbestos 
plate bh. The side tube d, which should be *100—110 mm. above 
the bulb, is connected by means of india-rubber tubing with tlio 
"T-shaped tube 0, one limb of which is continued to form the 
manometer F (internal diameter at the most 4—5 mm.), and dips 
into a vessel B containing mercury; three freely movable india- 
rubber rings kg, /5*a, are placed on the tube F. The other limb 
of the "T-^^be 0 is connected by means of india-rubber tubing to 
the narrow part w of the vessel I) into which the^ simdl tube u 
containing the weighed quantity of sodium carbonate is x>UBhod witli 
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tlio indJa-tmbbor cork / before connecting? D to 0; tbo cylinder 
I) nlHo contains the diluio sulphnno acid (about 1 c.c.) wbieh is 
introduced wiili the aid of a drawn-out glass tube. Above the bulb 
B tbo neck of the flask is drawn out, so that its internal diainoicr is 
not loss than 5 or more than 20 mm.; tbo tube or sealed bulb con¬ 
taining tlio weighed quantity of aubstanoo is placed at e in a piece 
of closed india-rubber tubing and kept from falling by the pinch- 
cock k\ 

In carrying out a vapour-density determination, tbo stopcock h is 
opened, ami, D being disconnected, the substance in A is heated 
in Midi a way that its vapoui* rises to about the level of y. As soon 
as iho temperature is fairly constant, the mercury in F is raised as 
high as possible by suction with the mouth at and 7i is then 
closed; if the apparatus is air-tight, tho mercury soon attains a con- 
siatit level. Tbo vessel D containing tbo sulphuric acid and tbt» 
weighed quantity of sodium carbonate is then attached, h is opened, 
and tho level of tho mercury in F is marked with tlio ring h, 
Tho oylindtT 1) is then inclined in such a w'ay that the acid comes 
into contrfict with tho carbonate, and by shaking repeatedly any 
bubbles of gas which ]*cmain in tho siuall tube w are expelled ; tho 
level of tlu3 mercury is then marked with the ring The sub- 
staneo, pnwionsly jilacod at e, is now allowed to fall inio B ami 
the level of tho nuTCuiy is marked with the ring hi. Finally I) 
is (lisconnoctofl and A is opened; the whole operation requiring 
about 10 minutes after the apparatus has attainod a constant tom- 
pemturo, 

fn a following paper tho author will dosciubo the methods to bo 
emjiloyed in determining the vapour-density (1) under reduced pres¬ 
sure, (2) in an indilferout gas, and (3) in the case of substances 
which absorb c*n*bonio anhydride. 

Mx])(»riniciits with benzoic acid, naphthalene, phenol, aniliuo, 
beuzeno, and benzene gave good rosnlts, the heating substance ein- 
pl()y(*d lieing diphcnylamino, ethyl benzoate, and, in the case of 
benzene, water, F. H. K. 

Molecular Volumes of Aromatic Compounds. By ♦!. HAKiruAr 
((VtviJh (knfr^i IHilO, i, —42()).—Tho author dmws athmtion to tlio 
hud that if tlu' molecular vohiiueH of benzene and its lioniologuos are cal- 
<‘ulatod fx’om tho values given by Lothar Aleycr and by Losclnnidt for 
tho moleeiilav volumes of carbon and hydrogen, they do not agree with 
tho molcumlar voliuncs as doienuined by experiment, lie fixes the value 
<f (ho earix)n-ato 2 n in tho bonzouo nucleus at 10*5, in tho side-chain 
at ]l, but tho hydrogen-atom always at 5*5. Tlio table (p. (184) 
allows of a compansonof the calculated and the determined molecular 
volumes. 

Tho values calculated by the author for several bonzoiio-dorivatives 
containing oxygon also agree closely with those dciermined by 
Kopp, but ho considers it somewhat premature to place too miujli 
dcpondonco on such theoi*otical values, since so little is at proh(*ut 
known of tho influence of combination on tho luolecular volume. 
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Calculated by Found by 


r" 

the Author. 

>-^ 

LCschniidt. 

Ko])p. 

SchilT. 

Benzene. 

96 

96 

95*8 

96-07 

Toluene. 

118 

114 

— 

117-97 

Xylene. 

140 

132 

— 

139-74 

Ethylbenzene ... 
Normal propyl- 

140 

132 

— 

138-93 

benzene. 

162 

150 

— 

161-82 

Para-ethyltolnene 

162 

150 

— 

161-91 

Mesitylene. 

162 

150 

— 

162-41 

Oymene. 

Wo !«■»»" 

184 

1 .irt 

168 

183-5 

184-46 

J. W. L. 


Dissociation of Amine Hydrochlorides and Salts of the Fatty 
Acids in Solution. By J. A. Muller (Gompt. re^id,, 110,588—590). 
—The dissociation of many salts in solution can be rendered ovideut 
by means of pbenolphthalein. If a concentrated solution of an amino 
hydrochloride containing a small quantity of phcnolphthaloin is 
mixed with sufBcient free amine to pioduce a rose colour, the liquid 
becomes colomdess when diluted or when heated. Tn the latter ease 
the colour reappears on cooling; in the former it reappears on addition 
of a further quantity of amine. These results show that when an 
amine hydrochloride dissociates, the action of the hydrochloric acid 
on the indicator is greater than that of the amine. Many bases, such 
as pyridine, picoline, lutidine, and hydroxylamine, show no simihu* 
phenomena, because their action on phcnolplithalein is too feoblo. 

When pbenolphthalein is added to solutions of the alkaline salts of 
the fatty acids, the liquids become alkaline when diluted or when 
heated, the action of the alkali on the indicator being in these cases 
greater than the action of the acid. In this way it is easy to show 
that in the case of salts of formic, aojfcic, propionic, normal butyric?, 
and valeric acids, the amount of dissociation under given conditions 
increases with the molecular weight of tho acid, a result whuili agrc'cs 
with Bertholot’s observation that the heat of fonniition in tliis scries 
of salts decreases with the molecular weight of tho acid, 

Koimal potassium and sodium salts of tho strong inorganic* acids 
gave no coloration when diluted or heated, and hence those* snlis do 
not dissociate. 0. Jl. B. 

Bise of Solutions in Capillary Tubes and the General Law 
of this Phenomenon. By M. GoLPSTJJJ^^ p/iz/aiJcal. Cham., 5, 
233—241; compai*e Abstr,, 1889, 205).—The author linds Hint tho 
law of vapour tensions and that of the rise of solutions in capillary 
tubes are similar in nature. If H represents the height of tho rise of 
water and h that of the solution of a substance of inolocnlar wedght 
M, then H — ^/HM = 0, a constant which depends only on tho 
percentage of dissolved substance. If the above expression be mull i- 
plied by Van’t HofE’s coefficient, i, the law holds also in the ctmo of 
electrolytes; this is shown by reference to expoiniments by the author 
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and by Valson. It is pointed out that iho aliove law is in close 
relation to that enunciated by Tmube (Absti*., 1885,110). 

n. 0. 

Chemical Equilibrium between Hydrogen Chloride and 
Hydrogen in conjunction with Metals. By M. Bibalkin { Vhm , 
Ci*nfr,, 1890, i, 308; from liuU. Auid, St. retersbaurg [2], 1, 270—282). 
—l^lio cbomical equilibrium between copper and hydrogen chloride 
occurs at temperatures between 230° and 4±0“, but not at tempera¬ 
tures i-anging fi*om 100° to 230°; at 230°, 93 per cent., at 440°, CG per 
cent., of the liydroqeii chloride is decomposed. 

In the case of hydrogen heated with cuprous chloride, no reaction 
takes place at 200°; at 230°, 5 per cent., and at 440°, 35 per cent, of 
hydrogen chloride is foniiod. J. W. L. 


Freezing of Colloidal Solutions. By IT. Lumv'in (J. Fuss. Ohem. 
Par., 21, 397—40G).—The investierations of Pfaff, Geiger, and 
Paycn on the freezing of colloidal solniions have been overlooked by 
subs(»qnont iiivostigaloi*s of colloidal solutions, especially Graham and 
Van Bomiuclen. The author finds that from some of such solutions 
tho Mibshuico dissolved is completely or partly separated after f]*ecz- 
ing, whereas in tlu' case of othoi’s iho precipitate again passes into 
solution. A solution of colloidal silicic acid, obtained by mixing 
soluble glass with hydi*oohloric acid in aqueous solution, was divided 
into two paita, one of which was exposed to a temperature of 7—10° 
for two days, after which it was exposed to tho temporaiuro of the 
laboiuiory (+15°) for two days. From tho frozen solution as much 
as 9()*9G per coni, of the silica was separated by filtration, whereas 
the oingiunl uiifi*ozon solution yielded only 0*72 per cent, of insoluble 
silimo acid. This is not in contradiction with Graham’s statemont, 
that the stability of a colloidal solution of silicic acid incmasos with 
decreasing tempeiuturc, Cor, according to Graham, more conoouiinled 
solutions aro more easily coagulated. Indeed, on freezing, giudujil 
concentration takes place, owing to tho scjiaration of ice, so that tlio 
coagulation is acccdciiitod. A colloidal solution of antimony trisul- 
l)hido was prcpaml by Schulze’s method, namely, sat muting a solution 
of 1 part of taitar-cmetie in 200 parts of water with hydn)gon sul¬ 
phide* Nothing separated from the original solution, oven wiion it 
was anowe<l to i*euiain for months at tlio ordinary tompcmluro; 
wlieroas from tho same solution, afU'r exposnro to a teni])oraiuro of 
—G° for 29 hours and subsequent tliawing of the ico, complete separa¬ 
tion of the antimony sulphide took place, Whcji a very largo quantity 
of tho same Boluiion was exposed to a low tompeuatnre, tho separation 
was not quite complete. A colloidal solution of oop]>or sulphide was 
obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on copper glyeollato. 
The sepai*ation of the sulphide was incomplete, although, tho solution 
was kept ono day at —6° and one day at —19°. Nothing separated 
out at the ordiuaay teinpcratui»e. Colloidal solutions of forrio 
]hiydi*oxide, obtained by the dialysis of diJlerent preparations of basic 
chloride, sometimes remain oncoagulafced by freezing, someiiinos aro 
pai+ly coagulated. This depends on tho purity of such solutioiiH, and 
partly, poi-haps, on the rate of cooling. Solutions of potassium fonne 
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tartrate behaved in a similar manner. One part of siarch was dis¬ 
solved in 100 paits of boiling water, and the solution was kt‘|)t at a 
temperature below zero; flocks sopajfatod, as sliown already by 
Payen, but the separation was incoinplcie. It was found that stsircU 
solutions which had been subjected to freezing are much more easily 
and quickly filtered than the same solutions not frozen, so tliat this 
process might be used for the better filtration of slimy liquids atul 
pi’ecipitates. Neither 'white of egg nor milk is coagnJatod, ovon on 
freezing at --16° to —20°. The fact that peat falls to pieci's after 
being frozen is explained by the author on assumption that it (*oi«i loins 
colloidal substances, which are coagulated by fi‘eezing. B. B. 

Solubility and Heat of' Plision. By J. Walkmi phn^ikal, 
Ghem,, 5, 193—197).—From the thermodynamical equation, = 
p/Tv, and the gas-equal ion, pv = 2T, hero applied to solution a, ilio 
author deduces a relation between the solubility of a snbstanco in any 
solvent and its heat of fuaion. T denotes the absolute lempcmlure, 
p the osmotic pressure in the saturated solution, v the voluino of the 
solution, and /> the molecular heat of solution, which is assumed to 
remain constant within the interval of temperature studied. Tlio 
determinations of solubility are made above and below ilio melting 
point of the substance. Calculating from the solubility of pai^atoltiidiue 
in water, 4f4‘5 cal. was obtained as the heat of fusion of the latter, tho 
value directly determined being 39 cal. For water (dissolved in 
ether) the heat of fusion, calculated on the assumption that the mole¬ 
cule of the dissolved water is H 2 O, amounts to 164 cal., whereas 
experiment shows it to be 80 cal. If, however, it bo assumed that the 
molecule of water dissolved in ether is HiOs, the calculation gives 
77 cal., in agreement with the experimental value. This assumption 
receives support from the observation of Kykman (tin's voL, p. 324), 
that the depression of the freezing point produced by water in luiuid 
paratolnidine has only half the normal voluo. J, W. 

Solution-equilibrium of Thorium Sulphate and its Hydrates. 
By H. W. B. Roozeboom (Zeit phjsikah 6; 198—210).— 

Nilson and Kriiss (Bcr., 15,2619, and 20,1005) have hliown that wlum 
anhydrous thorium sulphate is dissolved in ice-eold water, and ilio 
solution wanned to 20°, large quantities of a sparingly soluble hydfiitc 
with 9 H 2 O separate. This observation might seem to iuilieato a 
stable solution of the anhydrous salt reaching its point of trans¬ 
formation into the above hydrate at 20°, in coutradiclion to tho 
general rule that on increase of tempeiuturo tho point of ti^arsfonnu- 
tion into a lower hydrate, and not into a higher one, is I’oaebod. The 
author has investigated the phonomeua in detail, and finds an explana¬ 
tion of the anomaly in the fact that the hydiation and dehydration of 
thorium sulphate proceed at low temperatures with oxtrome slowness, 
so that solutions apparently stable with res])cct to tho Jiydralo 
Th(S 04 ) 2 , 9 H 20 are in reality not so, but undergo steady though 
slow changes of concentration. Tho solubilities of tho anhydrous salt 
and of hydrates with 2,4,6,8, and 9 H 2 O respectively aro invcstigalod, 
and the results are given both in tabular and cui*ve form. J. W. 
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Prolonged Action of the Electric Discharge on Iodine. 
By 0. Lubp^iICING {Ghcm, Nf wsj 61, 1—2).—The author has investi¬ 
gated the plienoxnenon of the disappearance of iodine and the appear¬ 
ance of hydrogen, when the former element is submit tod to tlic spark 
discharge in hermetically sealed glass tubes. Firstly, ho noticed a 
I'eduction of the volume of tlio gas contained in the tube, which he 
attribntoH to the disappearance of tlio oxygon of the air originally 
contained in the tube. Secondly, analytical results indicate that the 
iodine is still present, bntin the form of iodides and, probably, iodatoa, 
these salts being formed at the expense of iho bases in tho glass ; this 
would account for the otchod appearance of tho latter after the 
ox]>eriniont. Tho author then shows that tho hydrogen is uitroduced 
into the tube in iho form of hydriodic acid retained by tho iodine, 
and as the iodine ultiiuiatoly all combines to produce iodides, the 
hydrogen is left, and “ uibtoad of an iodine tube wo have a hydrogen 
iuho dovelopecL” D. A. L. 

Preparation of Hydrobromic Acid. By A. Rbcottra {OmnpL 
remJ., 110, 784—785).—The ordinaa*y methods of preparing gaseous 
hydi'ogon bromide are inconvenient, and the evolution of tho gas 
cannot bo readily regulated. The author proposes a method which is 
based on tho fact that the action of gaseous hydiogen sulphide on 
liquid bmmino with foimation of gaseous hydrogen bromide and 
solid sulphur develops +14’4 Cal., without taking into account the 
heat developed by tho combination of the sulphui* with the excess of 
bromine. 

Hydrogen suljdiido is bubbled th3*ough a layer of bromiro couiained 
in a tall, narrow vessel and covered Uy a layer of watoi* or liydit)- 
bromio acid. Tho gas passes into a second ilask which contains a 
solid ion of jictassium bi’omide in hydrobromic acid holding a small 
(juantily of red phosphorus in* suspeusiim, and the giw whi(»h issiu^s 
from Ihis flask contains neither bmnhie vapour nor hydrogen 
sulphide, Tho ciii‘rent of liydwigen bromide is controlled by regu¬ 
lating tho current of hydrogen sulpliido. The latter gas should be 
in a “ continuous appamtus. 0. IF. B. 

Purification of Hydrofluoric Acid. By E. Hamilton (0//c/a. 
Nms.BOy 252).—The appaitilus employed by tho author for dial il- 
ling commercial hydrofluoric acid consists of a heavy sheet-load retort, 
6 inches high and 4 inches in diameter, with a rim at the top formed 
by boating iho lead over an iron ring 1 inch deep and g inch thick; 
the lid is of |-inch iron plate, covered with lighter shooc lead, and is 
fixed down by a screw working in a socket in an iron bridge, wbicli 
is secured to projections on tho opposite sides of tho iron jt‘ing of iho 
rim. A washer of mdia-rubbor is placed between the cover aud tho 
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rim. The leaden nose of the retort points upwards, and is connected 
hy india-rubber tubing to a Liebig’s condenser, tlie inner tube ol* which 
is of thin india-mbber. The retort is charged through a funnel with 
25 per cent.*hydrofluoric acid, which yields a distillate oE convci\ieiit 
strength for analytical work. The first portions of the distillate con¬ 
tain silicate and are discarded, whilst any sulphur is removed by 
filtration. D* A. L. 

Selenic Acid. By 0. A. Cambroit and J. Macallan (Proc. Poy, 
8oc., 46, 13—35).—The authors have prepared anhydrous solenic 
acid, HaSeOj, and compared its properties with those of sulphuric 
acid. The anhydrous acid was obtained by ooucontrating the aqueous 
acid over the water-bath and then heating it with agitation in a 
vacuum at 180° so long as acid distilled over. The residual acid ciys- 
tallised ou cooling, and contained 99*71 per cent, of anhydrous a(sid 
(Se = 78*87). Anhydrous selenic acid has a specific gitivity of 2*9508, 
and melts at 58°, forming a colourless, oily liquid of sp. gr. 2’608o. 
The presence of a small quantity of water greatly lowers its fi*eozing 
point, so that it does not solidify until cooled to —51*5°. It crystal¬ 
lises in hexagonal prisms. Tables of the specific gravities of the 
aqueous acid iire given. Anhydi^ous selenic acid absorbs moisture 
with avidity, blackens organic matter, and decomposes glycerol, 
evolving acraldeyde. It reacts violently in the cold with phosphoric 
chloride, the products of the i*eaction being now under examination. 
It dissolves selenious anhydride, but does not in this way form an acid 
corresponding with the acid HaS^Oe. Selenic acid forms a nionohydrat e, 
HaSeOijH^aO, melting at 26°. It can be obtained by boiling the 
aqueous acid until its temperature rises to 205°, and then dropping a 
crystal of the acid into the cooled liquid. Conclusive evidence of 
the existence of higher hydrates could not bo obtained, but lhei*c is a 
considerable evolution of heat on dilating the nionoliydrate to a 
strength corresponding with the dihydi'ato, and a slight development 
of heat on the addition of more water. Selenic acid, wJion boated in 
a vacuum at 200®, decomposes into selenious anhydride, oxygc'ii, and 
water. At ordinaiy pressures, the acid distils until a ie2nj>ei‘ature of 
260° is i-eached, when decomposition s(‘tH in. 

Selenic acid does not dissolve sulphur at ordinary teniix'ratun's, 
but at 63° dissolves it with a deep indigo-blno (soJoui*; <l(*<*omj>oHiiion 
sets in at the same tempemi»ui*e with (svoluliou of sulphurous 
auhydride. It dissolves soleninm in the col<l, ])rodu<*ing a gre<m 
solution which evolves selenious anhydndo at 75°. TeJluriiiin dissolves 
in selenic acid in the cold with a purpic-ml colour, but this soon 
disappears with production of selenious acid. It is ])robablo tliat the 
above coloured substances are selenoxides, namely, SSeOj, tieSiOj, and 
TeSeOs respectively, analogous to the coiTosponding sulphoxidos pro¬ 
duced by dissolving the three elements in sulphuric iwjid. 

Selenic anhydride could not be obtained by passing a mixtnro of 
selenious anhydride and oxygen over heated platinum sponge or by tho 
action of ozone on selenious anhydride, but the above seloiioxidc^s st'eni 
to point to its |)ossible existence. Anhydrous solenic acid, when inixe<l 
with phosphoric anhydride and heated at 100®, yields crystals on oooL 
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incr wlnVli on analysis c?ivo results nfl^rGein£f witli those of solcnic* 
anliydrido. 'I'lio Hiibstaiieo is iiiider examination. The selonaioa of 
antimony, bismuth, and platinum are described. H. K. T. 

Catalytic Formation of Ammonia from Nitrates. By 0. Lokw 
(Ber,^ 23, (575—580).—The author points out that, as almost all 
plants can utilise niti‘ates lor building up the albuminoids, and, sis in 
the lather the nitrogen is partly in amidic, partly in iinidic or 
toi*tiary union, a preliminary reduction of the nitric acid to ammonia 
must first take place. The physiological conversion of niti*ic acid into 
ammonia may bo readily shown by allowing common pntrofacti\e 
organisms to grow in a 1 per cent, peptone solution containing also 
0*2 per cent, of potassium nitrate and a similar amount of potassium 
phosphate. In proseuoe of air, the formation of nitrite may ho 
observed within two days, and in two months the whole of the 
nitmgen is converted into ammonia. If air be excluded and 0'2 pej* 
cent, of alcohol and of sodium hydrogen carbonate added, the alcohol 
is oxidised by the oxygen of the nitrate, and gives up its hydrogen 
to the nitrogen, the products being ammonia and acetic a<‘id. To 
explain -(his, it jnxist be assumed that the living protoplasm, wliieli is 
built up of extremely labile albuminoids, is in a state of violent 
moleonlar agitjition, and that the intense atomic motions ai*o commu¬ 
nicated both to the alcohol and to the nitn'c acid, with the result that 
the abovo-montionod oxobango takes place. 

The author regards tlio activity of platinnm-blaek charged with 
oxygen as due, not to the fact that the oxygon is so gi*(*atly con¬ 
densed, but that the oxygen is in a similar state of viohmt molecuhu* 
motion. JIo has, thoi'ofore, examined whether the reduction of nitric 
acid to ammonia may also bo accomplished by its means. Pure 
dextrose and potassium nitrate were dissolved, in water and lieatcd 
for six hours at 60—05'* with platinum-black cliarged with oxygen, 
and pi'opared by the nu'thod pi*ovionsly desczibcd (this vol., p. 

A quantitative experiment showed that 45 6 per cent, of the nitrogen 
of the nitric acid had Ix'eu converted into amuLOiiia. In order to 
moot th(' ])OssibIe objection that the dextniso is first oxidised to 
aldehy<leR or similar compountls, which then exert a rodu(M‘ng action 
on the nitirie acid, dextrose solution was wanned alone with the sinno 
])latinnm-bla(‘k under identical conditions, and the filtrate tlnn 
aig('Bf(‘d with a little potassium nitxutc. No ammonia could ho 
detected in this case. 

Jn tln‘8 reduction, two pi'ocessos take place together, nnmdy, tho 
oxidation of <lextroso, in which the oxygen is gradually used up, an<l 
tho reaction between doxtiMse and pot^issiam nitrate, in which tho 
oxygen acts merely from its peculiar mode of vibration, and is not 
absorbed. 

If methyl alcohol be substituted for dextrose, it absorbs all tlio 
oxygen of the platinnm-black so rapidly tliat only ■craces of ammonia 
aro formed. 

Naegoli, in 1879, in his theory of formontation, supposes that tho 
latter is duo to tlio transmission of a peenliar kind of molecular 
motion froiu tho living protoplasm of the yeast to the sugar molecule, 
von. LViu, 3 a 
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The author points out that Naegeli’s ideas may also be ap)">Ho(l to 
many other processes -which take place in the colls, and that oven the 
most remarkable of the changes which occur there, namely, the fornn- 
ation of carbohydrates from carbonic anhydidde, is very likely to bo 
due to the transmission to the latter of a molecular motion eompountlod 
of the vibrations of the living material and of the light absorbed by 
the chlorophyll. H. G. C. 

Oxidation of Hypophosphorous Acid by Spongy Palladium, 
By R. Enoel (Gompf. rend.^ 110, ?86—787).—Contrary to the state¬ 
ments of Wnrtz and Graham, palladium precipitated fi'om a solution 
of the chloride by means of hypophosphorous acid retains a small 
quantity of hydrogen. The antbor observed that the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved was much greater than the quantity which could 
be liberated finm a palladium hydride. Further investigation showed 
that when spongy palladium is brought in contact with hypophos¬ 
phorous acid, the latter is rapidly converted into phosphorous acid, 
and hydrogen is liberated. The palladium seems to retain its activity 
indefinitely, and 0-5 gram of the metal decomposed the acid obtainetl 
from 500 grams of barium hypophosphite. The reaction is not 
arrested by pressure. 

Berthelot has shown that the conversion of hypophosphorous acid 
into phosphorous acid is exothermic. It is probable that the palln- 
dinm removes an atom of hydrogen from the hypojdiosphoroiis acid, 
but quickly loses it, whilst the residue of the acid interacts with ilio 
water» combining with hydroxyl, and liberating another atom of 
hjdrogen. 0. H. B. 

Combination of Hydrogen Pliospbide and Ammonia with 
Boron Chloride and Silicon Sesquichloride. By A. Besson 
(Compt. rendt,^ 110 , 516—518).—Hydrogen phosphide combines with 
boron chloride with development of heat, and yields the compound 
BOlsjPHs, a white solid which altei*s rapidly when exposed to air, 
and is immediately decomposed by water with liboiuiion of hydrogen 
phosphide. It begins to dissociate at 20® under the oi (Unary jnussure, 
and xf the products of dissociation are slowly cooled, the coiinioTiud is 
obtained in bulky, colourless, liighly rcfi»aotive crystals. 

Ammonia displaces the hydrogen phosphide from this (‘ompound at 
8 ®, and yields the compound 2BCli,9NHj, which alUu-s but slowly 
when exposed to air, and does not lose ammonia Ixilow 50®, but is iui- 
mediately decomposed by water with production of a slightly alkaline 
solutioTi. 

Berzelius obtained from ammonia and boron chloride a oom})ounil 
to which he gave the formula 2 BOl 3 , 8 NH 3 . 

Silicon sesquichloride, Si,Ob, combines directly with ammonia to 
form a white, solid compound, Si,Cle,lO]!?^H„ whicdi docs not loHO 
ammonia below 100 ®, but is decomposed by watei with nmductioii of 
a feebly alkaline solution. 

Hydrogen phosphide reduces silicon sesquichloride, oven at —10® 
with production of the solid hydrogen phosphide. 0 . Jl, * 

Oxidising and Decolorising Properties of Clxarcoal. Ilv 
P. Oazbsbiitb {Gompt. rend., UO, 788-790).-Ammai or vcgotablo 
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charcoal which has been allowed to cool in contact with air oxeri-s a 
distinct oxidisins; inlincnce on sneh compounds as a-naphthylaiuine, 
paraphcnylonodiamino, the colouring matter of wine, &c. its acUvitj 
in i.his respect is comparable with that of hydrogen pei*oxido. This 
behaviour explains the woll-known fact that certain solutions, such as 
those of phenolic compounds or of tannin mar tor's, ai'e not dccoloiised, 
bat acquire a darker colour, when treated with animal charcoal. 

It would seem that this oxidising action plays an* important part 
in the decolorisation of liquids, the colouring matter being not only 
absorbed, but also oxidised. After some time, the coloui'ing matter 
absorbed by animal charcoal fi'om wine cannot be recovered by treat¬ 
ment with alcohol, because it has been oxidised to colourless com¬ 
pounds. Charcoal which Las cooled in contact with carbonic an¬ 
hydride has, ill most cases, a distinctly lower decolorising power than 
charcoal which has cooled in contact with air. 0. H. B. 

Condensation of Carbonic Oxide under the Influence of the 
Silent Discharge. By P. Schuizks^blrger {pom 2 )t, rentLy 110, 5(50— 
505).—Bi'odie and Bert helot observed that when carbonic oxide is 
subjected to the silent oloctric discharge, it is convoi'tod into carbonic 
anhydride and a> brown substance, to which the former gave the 
formula OiOj, and the latter tho fomula C^Oi. 

The author finds tlmt the composition of the dark-brown product is 
variable, and that tho condensation of tho cai*bonic oxide ceases as 
soon as the gas contains 10 por cent, of carbonic anhydride. Tho 
(‘xperimonts woro made with a simple discharge tube of tho Wildo- 
Berthelot form, the open end dipping under mercury, whilst the arma¬ 
tures were acidified water. Under these conditions, tJie rate of coii- 
donsaiion vai'ied considerably, but was pi'actically coustant for tho 
same tube used in tho same way. The solid product had the csoin- 
position 0,45*6; H, 0 6; 0, 53*8 = 100*0. When tho armatures of 
aeidifiod water woro replaced by mercury, condensation wa.s 
much slower, and tho blaek product had the composition C, 4(5*4; 
II, 0*9; 0, 52*7 = 100*0, Tf the arinatnivs wore surroumiod by 
jackets containing dry air, and every jmeeaution was taktai to 
c'xclude moihiuro, vei*y little condensation took place, even when 
tlio disclwrgo was continued for 48 houi*s. Ft follows that tlio 
pimmeo of small quantities of water is essential to tho formation of 
the black pz'odnct, aiul tho author is of o])inion tliat the electric dis¬ 
charge carries oxygen and water thi'ougli the glass, and that iliere is 
also some evidonco of a transport of mat tor in the opposite direction, 
since tlio total quantity of carbon in the condoiisod pnxluct and the 
carbonic anhydnde was loss than that in tho carbonic oxid<‘ which 
disappeared. C. 11. B. 

Condensation of Carbonic Oxide and the Penetrability of 
Glass by Water. By Berthblot {Gompt. rend.y 110, 609 - 612).— 
Comlonsrdion of carbonic oxide uizder tho influence of the silent 
olecti'io discharge takes place oven when the giis is 8opin*atod from 
water by the walls of two tubes and by an intervening air spaco, tbo 
gas and tbo apparatus having boon very carefully dried* ^Fhc cou- 

3 a 2 
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densation and tlie composition oX tlie residual gns sliow tTiai flic solid 
matter lias the composition CiOj, which confirms the autlior’s eni’li(‘r 
experiments. The solid product is extremely hyg:rosco])i<‘, and g;iv(M 
off water if it is heated after having been exposed to tlio air. If, 
however, it has been kept out of contact with air, no evidence can be 
obtained of the presence of hydrogen in it. Tlie aiitlior concltidiss 
that there is no evidence that the discharge causes the passage of 
water through the glass. 0. 11. J3. 

Condensation of Carbonic Oxide. By P. Sr'rruTznNnrR<jnTi 
{Cornet, rend., 110, 681—684).—Carbonic oxide was carefully dried 
with phosphorus pentoxide, and snbiected to tho action of tho i-iicnt 
discharge in an apparatus surrounded by a jacket of diy air. Con¬ 
densation took place to the extent of 20 c c, 6 c.c. of caibonic anh} dr- 
ide being formed, and 15 c.c. of the carbonic oxide condensed to a 
black substance which contained 0 00012 gi*am of hydingen, equiva¬ 
lent to about 0*001 gram of water. "No further contlonsaimn took 
place, because, according to the author, the small quantity of inoisiuro 
present had all been converted into the black product. If, liowev<n*, 
the metallic armatures were replaced by armatures of acidified water, 
condeiiSation recommenced, and went on eontiinionsly. Idle author 
considers this result as further proof that under the influeneo of the 
discharge the elements of water pass through the glass (compare iirc- 
oeding and next abstracts). C. 11. B, 

Observations on the Preceding Paper and on the Drying of 
Gases, By Berthelot {Govnpt rend., 110, 684—(>8f5).— Olass utuI 
mercury can only be perfectly dried when heated to a moderately 
high temperature. If exposed to moist gases, a film of water con¬ 
denses on the surface of the glass or metal, and cannot be removed 
at the ordinary temperature. If the mercury and tho nidia-rublxr 
connections of a mercuiial pump are in contact with moist air, traces 
of water may be introduced into any apparatus wliicdi is coimcM’ied 
with the pump. The author eoii&idei*s that the traces of inoistm'o 
w'hich passed into Schutzenborgor’s apparatus (preceding abwlrnc*!) 
were deiived from sources of this kind, and did not pass thi*ongli the 
g^ass. 0. n. B. 

Films of Vaporised Metal. By W, K Hartley (Pw. Tfmj. 
46,88—90).—Condensed electric sparks from an indiudion coil are 
passed between electrodes of the metals to bo tosled, a perforated 
plate of mica being interposed in the path. Kings of varying colour 
and diameter are produced. They are metallic in the case of tho 
noble metals, but consist of oxides when the mol's oxidisablo metals 
form the electrodes. Gold gives films of extreme tenuity, ]>arily of a 
deep red or rose tint, but more frequently of a blue colour. Tlio 
silver films are yellow, with a tingeof roseorvioJot. Silver containing 
of gold gives distinct evidence of gold, and tho metal, oven 
when prepared by the processes of Stas, gives a faint indication of 

U. K. T. 
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Reduction of Oxides with Magnesium. By 0. Winklur 
23, 77ii—79-Jl; c(>mj>arc tliis vol., pp. 331, 451).—This paper deals 
■WMih the oxides of the third gi‘oup of tho periodic system. 

When an intimate mixture of powdered boric anhydride (1 mol.) 
and metallic magnesium (3 atoms) is igniiod, preferably in a current 
of liydi*ogoii, a dark-brown mass is formed, which is attacked only 
with difficulty by wafer or alkalis, but dissolves easily and completely 
in hydrochloric acid or in solution of ammonium chloride, in tho 
formoi’ case with evolution of hydrogen. It appears to be a mixture 
of magnesium borate (]MgBi 04 ) with a boride of magnesium, 

An attempt to prepare tho oxide BO by heating boric anbydndo 
(1 mol.) with magnesium (1 at.) was unsuccessful, tho same inaction 
titkiiLg place as when 3 atoms of maguesium wore used. Borax 
(1 mol.) was then heated with magnesium (7 at.), both substaucos 
b(‘iug finely powdered and intimately mixed. Tho mixture became 
inrandesceiit, sodium volatilised, and a dark-bi'own mass was obtained 
which evolved hydrogen slowly when tinatodwith cold water, rapidly 
With hot w'ator or hydrochloric acid. By repeatedly boiling it with 
water, a solution coutuiuiug sodium metaborato was obtained, together 
ivith a residual black powder, probably a magnesium boride, Slg^Bs, 
which was oxidisable, and dissolved in hydrochloric acid wdth evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen; this hydrogen had an unpleasant smell, and not 
infrequently inflamed spontaneously. The analytical data show that 
tho following reaction, or something very like it, must have taken 
place;— 3 JNaA 07 H- 21Mg = 4Na + 2NaB08 + 17MgO 4- 2 Mg 2 B 5 . 
Tho black powder, when treated with strong hot hydrochloric acid 
until tho evolution of gas has ceased, leaves a rosiduo which reseiublos 
amorphous boron in appearance, but has been shown to be a hydride 
(BsH) ot that element; it is an easily oxidisable substance, and 
(lilTei’s markedly from boron in its chemical propeHios. Kvidonco 
was also obtained of the formation of a gaseous boron hydride; indeed 
tlie hydrogen evolved in all the cases mentioned above had an unplea¬ 
sant odour, and was probably mixed with some such gaseous coin- 
}>oun(I. IMds compound could not be isolatc'd, but it is probably iiot 
the normal hydride BIT,. 

Alunujiiinjj oxide (alumina), 1 mol., when heated with maguosinm 
(3 at.), glows and forms a dark-grey mass which evolves hydi'ogon 
and grtwlually becomes colourless when it is treated with water oi* 
hydrochloric acid. This px*oduct appears not to bo a mixture of 
mettiUic aluminium and magnesium oxide, but was found to contain 
free magnesium and unreduced alumina; probably it coutsdu(>d 
alumina in tho form of a lower oxide, AlO. To see if this was the 
ease, alumina (1 mol.) was heated with magnesium (1 at.) in a current 
of hydrogen, when a nearly black powder was obtained. This was 
found to contain more than 40 per cent, of tho oxido AlO, togochor 
with magnesia and unaltei*ed alumina; those last two substances had 
combined together to somo extent, forming an artificial spinel. 

Yttrium oxido is quietly and soomingly completely i^odiicod by igni¬ 
tion with magnesium. 

Lanthanum oxido is also completely reduced; a slight inctwidosconco 
is observable, but tho reaction otherwise goes smoothly. 
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Gallium oxide is reduced by magnesium, tbo roacUon being some¬ 
what violent, not to say explosive, in character. 

Indium oxide, when heated with magnesium, becomes irujandoseont, 
and gives rise to a violent i*eaction; the tube was desiroyed, and Ilu‘ 
material scattered. An attempt to prepare a lower oxide, aiialogoiih 
to AlO, was unsuccessful. 

Thallic oxide, when heated with magnesium, is decomposed by the 
first application of heat into oxygen and thallous oxide, and no further 
reduction takes place. Thallous carbonate, however, is reduced by 
magnesium with explosiTO violence, and the glass tube was shattered. 

It would thus appear that, in this third group of oxides, the ercugy 
with which reduction by magnesium takes place is much greater in 
the second division of the group than in the first, and in each division 
increases with the atomic weight of the element eouccamed. 

0. F li. 

Potassium Silicofluoride. By K. Prieis {Listy Chem ,, 13, 
150—151).—^Hexagonal crystals of this salt, which was hitherto 
known only in tesseral icrystals, were found, together with calcium 
sulphate, as a deposit in a large basin containing phosphoric acid of 
20^ B., prepared from phosphorites in wthe chemiesd works of Pc6ky, 
Bohemia. Small, regular onystals of the same compound were found, 
together with the hexagonal form. The faces are OP and 2P, and 
their inclination = 115° 57', so that the axial mtio a : c = 1 : 0*889B 
shows its isomorphism (isodimorpbism) with ammonium silicoduoride, 
the latter being also dimorphous. B. B. 

New Form of ATmuonixmi Chloride. By G. Gbisbnjietmrr and 
F. Leteub (OompL rend.y 110, 676—^677).—A satuiuted solution of 
ammonium chloride, which had been used for washing the precipitated 
double chlorides in the preparation of pure iridium by tho njothod of 
Deville and Debray, deposited the salt in long, pale-roso or brown-rod 
crystals, which contained 0*71 to 0*98 per cent, of imfchoninm in tlio 
form of subchloiide. On reciystallisation, the crystals became quite 
white. The crystals wei*e macles; tho tangents to tho coiitroK of two 
faces made an angle of 65° 15', and tho tangents to tho faces along 
an edge made an angle of 82° 30'. It is probable that tlieso (jrystals 
consist of the modification of ammonium chloride doscribod by Ijo ISt'l 
(this vol., p. 475), made stable by the presence of tho small quantity 
of ruthenium subchloride. 0. II. Ih 

Action of Sodium Thiosulphate on Silver Salts. By J. Poijii 
(Gmnpt rend,^ 110, 709—711).—The decomposition of silver nitnilc 
(2 mols.) by sodium thiosulphate (1 mol.) with formation of sodium 
nitrate, silver sulphide, and dissolved sulphuric acid, is comTilcto in 
four or fiive minutes, and develops 4-46 Cal. at 15°. Tho cal(iuIaLod 
result is -|-45*2, but it is deduced from a largo number of diffoi’enL 
experiments and data, and can only be regarded as apjiroxiruate. Tlu^ 
reaction takes place in two phases, namely, the formation of silver 
thiosulphate and the decomposition of the latter in prosonco of water, 
hut the thermochemical disturbances corresponding with each ])haB 0 
could not be determined directly because of tho rapidity of doconi- 
position. Calculating from analogy, the heat of fownatiou of silvoi* 
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tLiosulpliato is +104 Oal., and hence the first ^haae of the reaction 
should develop +5’2 Cal., and the second +40 OaL, a result which 
explains tJio fact that the decomposition becomes complete without the 
aid of extraneous energy. 

The dissolution of silver thiosnlphato in excess of a solution of 
sodium thiosulphate, develops +34*8 Cal. at 12®. The conversion of 
silver chloride and bromide into thiosulphate would absorb 13 x 
2 Oal., and 17*3 x 2 Oal., and the solution of these compounds in a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate is determined by the formation of the 
sodium silver thiosulphate. The conversion of silver iodide into thio¬ 
sulphate would absorb 48*4 Oal., a quantity gi*eater than that 
developed by the combination of silver thiosnlphato and sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, and hence a solution of sodium silver thiosulphate yields a 
precipitate of silver iodide on addition of a soluble iodide, and silver 
iodide does not dissolve iu sodium thiosulphate solution without the 
aid of extraneous energy. C. H. B. 

Monocalcitun Phosphate. By I. Stoklasa (Lishj Ohpm,, 13, 
203—2L0, 240—243,273—283).—Monocalcium phosphate, OaH/POi)^ 
+ lInO, was prepared hy dissolving pure dicalcium phosphate in 
31 per cent, phosphoric achl, and rocrystallising. It was then crashed 
with absolute alcohol and ether, and dried. Washing with ether only 
(Erlonniejrer, Binibanm, Wattonberg) never removes the free phos¬ 
phoric acid coinplotoly, so that if prepared in this way it may contain 
several per cent, of free phosphoric acid. The presence of the latter may 
be proved, either by treatment with absolute alcohol, or by dissolving 
the salt completely in water and estimating volumetrically with dcci- 
normal }>otash in the presence of methyl-orange. Alcohol contulning 
only small quantities of water decomposes mouocalcium phosphate. 
The author finds that even the purest preparations decompose in 
closed vessels spontaneously, so that about 0*05 of free aci<l is fomiod 
in a month. 

Monocaleiura phosphate is not hygroscopic, as usually stated, 
especially by Biinbanm and Packard. It attracts some moisture in 
an atmosphere saturated with ac[aeous vapour, but loses it again in 
dry air. The hygroscopic natui*e of the preparation obsoi'ved by tlu' 
authors qiiotiMl above is, as the author shows, due the prescMioe of 
free phosphoric iu?id, of which at least 0*2 per coni, must have been 
present in BirnbauTu’s specimen. Steam at 80® dt'cemposes mono¬ 
calcium phospliate. With regard to the very discrepant statonioniH 
as to the decorapobition of monocalcium phosphate by cold water, the 
author has treated pure preparations with varying quantities of water, 
and gives his i^osults in a tabular form; the decomposition being 
represented by the general formula aOaH 4 (POt) 2 ,HaO + H^O = 
(a - l)OaH 4 (PO 0 i,H,O + OaHPO* + 2 H 2 O + H 3 PO 4 . For example, 
for 1 part of salt and 1 part of water a = 4, and, bhei'oforo, thc^ 
quantity of undecomposed salt going into the aqueous solution (a — 1 ) 
= 8 , 26 per cent, of the salt being decomposed iu the above manner. 
With increase in the quantity of water, more salt goes into solution, 
and when 1 part of salt is li*eated with 200 parts of water, the decom¬ 
position is veiy small, whereas the solution is oomploto; hero 
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a = 1024, and from tliis only 1 part is decomposed = 0*1 ])or rent. 
The decomposition is regular, for, whereas, for the propori ion ol 
1 salt: 1 water, the quantity of free phosphono acid fornio(l = 7*51, 
for 1 salt: 25 water, that quantity becomes one-lialf this = **^’75, and 
for every incr**as 5 of 25 pai*ts of water again ono-half of iho previous 
a nount. ITie salt dissolves in 200 parts of water to a clear solution, 
and at this point it becomes impossible to prove the oxisionco of iho free 
a’id, which would indicate decomposition. Above this limit tiu' juono- 
cxlcium phosphate is I’e-foimcd from its pi*odncts of docomi^ositioii— 
dicalcinm phosphate and phosphoric aoid.'*‘ 

Free phosphoiic acid, added to monocalcium phosphate solutions, 
prevents their decomposition. K we add to moTiocalcinm phosphate 
such a quantity of free phosphoric acid as would bo forint'tl by the 
decomposition of the salt, no decomposition takes plsico ; for oxtunple, 
for 1 salt: 1 water, this qnantity will ho 7-5 per cojit., as soon from 
the result stated above. If Erlenmeyer finds the solub»lily of the salt 
1 : 100, it follows that the presence of 0*4 per cent, of five jdiospliorio 
acid in his sah had prevented the decomposition and iucroasod tho 
solnbility. 

The author’s conclusions as regards the solubility of superphos** 
phatea and disuperphosphates in water, aiH) of technical iiitert'^. ^ 

StrontiTtm Chlorate and the Velocity of its Decomposition by 
Heat. By A. Pohlitzin (J. Buss, Ghem. 8oc,, 21,451—; compare 
Abstr., 1888, 219; 1889, 338; this vol., p. 333).—ytroutium chlorate, 
according to Wachter (Xpr. C/Am,, 1843, 30, 231) and I'opsoe, is an¬ 
hydrous ; according to Louchay,it mystallises with 5 inolh. JIjO. It is 
always described as veiy deliquescent. Tho author prepar(‘cl the salt 
by repeated reciystallisation of tbe commei'cial prepamtion, until its 
solution gave no precipitate with silver nitrate. At tho or<linai‘y toiuju*- 
rature, the salt crystallises in transparent, rhombic oct.alKMlra, which 
are almost insoluble in absolute alcohol, and not doliqiics(»(»ni. It 
atti*act8 some moisture in wet weather, and loses it again in <lry weal lun*; 
if, however, tho salt contains strontium ohbride, it is (loH(iiicw*oni. It 
foi’ms supersaturated solutions, and, according to the autho!’’H theory, 
it ought to exist in allotropic modilicatious (this vol., p. 333) ; this 
was found to be the case. On gradually cooling its hot satumuli 
solution to 10”, small, inonoclinic scales are obtained, but after a time 
the oi^inary octahedral crystals arc deposited from tho same solution. 
A third form of this salt is obtained at the ordinary ieinptMuture 
from a very strong supersaturated solution, but only when tho 
liquid has a certain concentration; it forms long prisms or scal(‘s, 
but if these are left in the mother liquor, fi^om which they liavo 
separated, they soon dissolve again. A fourth foam of tlio salt 
sepai-atcs from a solution of the salt at 70—90°; iheso crystals uro 
long, rhombic prisms, but only a small quantity was obtainctl. The 
hydrated salt, Sr(C 103 )i + 3 H 3 O, was prepai*od by taking a 59 per 

* Probably a state of unstable equilibrium sots in between those three sub^itaueos. 
if Kendriiieft's theory of solution iJ cori*eot.-B. B. ' 
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cent. Holiilion of the salt, and cooling it to —40'*; fine, needle-shaped 
crystals then sep4u*atcd, togotlier with some ice, and on placing these 
in another solution containing (54 per cent, of tlie salt, cooled to —20** 
i)r —25'', they contiimed to gi*ow, and then formed fom’-sided pi'isius 
with a pyramidal end, belonging to tl»e rhombic sysieTn; these 
lose their water complctoly, when exposed to tlio air at tlic ordinary 
temporatnre. A solurion of the salt tx>ntainmg 04 per cent., when 
cooled in a closed vessel, to —95^*, is gradually converted into a 
gelatinous mass, and no change is brought about by the introduction 
of a crystal of the anhydrous or of the hydrated salt, but when the 
solution becomes mobile at — 70® to —GO", a ciystal of the hydiated 
salt grows slowly, and crystals of the trihydi*ated salt ai*o formed in 
the liquid. The composition of the above gelatinous mass, formed at 
—95®, coiiHj&ponds with the formula Sr(C10i)2 + 8H20. 

On heating the anhydi*oas salt, a very slow decomposition ensues at 
290®. When, at a higher temperature, 10 per cent, of oxygen has been 
given oIT, the salt fuses, and then consists of a mixture of Si‘(ClO.»)i -f 
8r(C10a)2 + fcJvCb. The late of decomposition of the chlorate is 
somewhat rapid at first, up to the point when the salt begins to fuse ; 
llien fhe decomposition becomes slower. Wheu the loss amounts to 
10 per cent., it fuses completely, and the rate of decomposition again 
increases up to a loss of IG to 20 poi* cent, at 308®, after which tlio 
i*jite of decomposition is found to diminish; the loss amounting to 
28—29 per cent, after heating for 30 minutes at 395®. TJio total 
decomposition (41 loss of 87*7 per cent.) is imched only after 19 hours 
35 minutes. Tho decomposition of sti*ontium chlorate, in its diiTeront 
phases, is reprosouted by tlio general formula ASr(OlOa )2 — WiBrOU 
+ wSr(C 104 )i + pO. Different samples of the chlorate weiv heated 
for different intervals of time up to a temperature of 308®, and tho 
products of reaction Vi ere again weighed and auulysed in tho same 
manner as in the case of lithium ehloraio. A small quantity of 
siroiitium oxide W4U4 tonnod at tlic same time. As long as any excess 
of cliloraio is present, tho rciwjtion tends to produce a maximum of 
|)(u*(dilor4ito, and this nuiximum is I'cacUed when about three-fourths 
of the cliloiaU' is (lc(*ompc)he<l. In this phase tlio docompusitiou is 
i*<prcseixted by tho following reaction:— 

llBrCOlOj)* == dHvOk + 2Br(0l0i)4 + 2502. 

Later on tho quanthy of perchlorate diminishes, and when 25 per 
cent, of oxygen has been evolved, the relation bceoines 7Br(0102)i = 
GHrCU + Br(Ul04)2-)-l702. That sii'onlium perchloi‘ato is decomposed 
according to the equation ASr(C 104 )i = wSrO ]2 + ?//Sr((JI 04)2 -j- 
pOi, has been shown by direct experiments, which will form tho olijoct 
of a future communication. i3. B. 

Beryllium. By Q. Kruss and II. Moraht (Ber,^ 23,727—737).— 
Tho matciMil employed in this investigation was ih light-green limco- 
phano* from Areudal, in Norway. In order to isohito the beryllium 
oxide, iho mineral, separated as far as possible iVom ilie toiinnaliuo 
contained m it, W4is finely powdered, mixed with water to form a 
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paste, and an excess of concentrated sulpliuric acid added. After 
evaporating off most of the acid, the above ti-eatnieiit was repeaied, 
and the residue extracted with water, the extract poured into an 
excess of ammonium carbonate solution, and an exc<*ss of nmnionia 
added. After remaining for 10 days, the precipitate was filtered off, 
the filtrate boiled, and the precipitate then formed was collected, 
washed, and ignited. The residue consists chiefly of bciylliiim oxide, 
mixed with ferric oxide and alumina. The last two compounds are, as 
A. Zimmerman has pointed out (/. pr. OAem., 76,1), extremely diffi¬ 
cult to remove, and in the further purification his method was 
adopted. The mixture of oxides was dissolved in hydrochlonc acid, 
precipitated with ammonia, and a quantity of ammonium carbonate 
solution added, which was insufficient to dissolve the whole of the 
precipitate. After 10 days the solution was tiltei*ed, and, as snggostod 
by Humpidge (Proc. Boif. Soc., 39, 1), a strong current of steam 
passed through the solution, and the first portion of the pi*ecipitate 
taken, and subjected to the same treatment four times. The pi*o- 
cipitate of beryllium oxide finally obtained was free Srom iron and 
snow-white. 

The reduction of the oxide by means of magnesium powder (this 
voL, p. 451) gave a metal contaminated with silica. To obtain a 
purer beryllium, the oxide was converted into potassium beryllium 
fluoride, H 2 BeF 4 , by dissolving the oxide in hydrofluoric acid, 
adding potassium fluoride to the concentrated solution, and recrystsl- 
lising the salt repeatedly from water. This was heated to bright 
redness for 31 minutes w’ith the calcttlated quantity of sodium in a 
steel crncible. In the residue, hexagonal erysttils of beryllium could 
be seen, as well as beryllium powder, slightly contaminated with ir on 
and beryllium oxide. In a second expei*iment, the mixture was lioaU'd 
at a lower red heat for 26 minutes; the beiyllium thus obtained was 
free from ii*on, but contained a considerable quantity of beryllium 
oxide. 

Beryllium oxide behaves as a feehlo acid towards strong bastes, 
Fotassm'm heryllate, Be(OK)j, obtained by dissolving beryllium oxide 
in aqueous or alcoholic potiush, forms a snow-wbito mass with a silky 
lustre, but cannot he obtained free fi‘om poiassiuin cai^bonato. 

Towards feeble acids beryllium oxide belmvos as a base. Aqueous 
sulphui'ous acid dissolves freshly precipitated beryllium hydroxide, 
and the solution, on evaporation, leaves a gummy mass, of the eonu 
position BeSO^jBeO. If this he treated with alcohol and a little 
sulphurous acid, and the solution again allowed to cvajiorato, a second 
amorphous basic sulphite, 3 BeS 03 ,fie 0 , is obtained. Jf, howov(T, the 
freshly precipitated hydroxide be added to a satiirat<»d alcoliolie 
solution of sulphui’ous anhydride, the solution gives a white, crystal¬ 
line residue on evapoiation in a vacuum over sulphuric acid and alkali. 
Its analysis shows it to be the normal sulphite BofcSOj, but it is 
decomposed by both alcohol and water. 

Freshly precipitated beryllium hydroxide does not act on boric 
acid, and barium borate gives no beryllium borate on timtmont with 
beryllium sulphate, but simply the hydroxide. The borate may, how¬ 
ever, be obtained by precipitating beryllium chloride solution with borax 
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solution, or by neutralising the same with sodium carbonate in pre- 
senoo of a large excess of boric acid. It is a white ])rocipiiate, 
rchotubling beryllium hydroxide, and has the cotupc sition ABeOjUiOj. 

The beryllium oxide obtained by the method above desci’ibed dis¬ 
solves in concentrated hydrochloric acid with a greenish-yellow colour. 
This fact, although not previously published, has, according to private 
comniuni(‘atioiis to the autboi's, also been observed by Joy, Sfilson, 
and Petterson, and is due to the presence of some impurity, which 
may bo removed as follows:—The colourless solution obtained after 
the puritication with ammonium carbonate is treated with ammonium 
sulpliido, thoroughly shaken, allowed to remain for two days in a 
well-closed bottle, and filtered fi*om a small quantity of black pre¬ 
cipitate formed. The bei'yllium cai'bonate obtained on boiling the 
filtrate and the beryllium oxide fomned fi*om the latter by ignition, 
then dissolve in concentrated hydrochloric acid with formation of a 
perfectly colouidcss solution. 

The beiyllium oxide thus purified was utilised for a rodeterminatioii 
of Iho atomic weight of beryllium. The numbers obtained vai’ied 
from 9*08 to 9’25, the lower number being that previously obtained 
by Nilson and Pottorson. H. G*. 0. 

Lead Tetrachloride, By I. Friedrich Oh&tn., 17, 67—68). 
—In this preliminary notice the author refers to the work of 
Nikoljakin (J. Russ, Ohem Soc,^ ISSf), 207—210), who prepai*ed the 
double salts of ammonium chlojdde an<l of potassium chloride with lead 
tetrachloride without onteriug moi*o fully into the subject. The very 
btablo ammonium double salt yielded, by a method which the author 
proposes to doscril)o more fully, a liquid of 3*2 sp. gr., which above 
0" is decomposed into lead dichloride and free chloiune; the analysis 
of this compound shows that it is lead totracUloiide, PbCU. 

B. B. 

Lead Oxides. By Q. Kassneu {Arch, Vlmrm, [3], 28, 171—178). 
—The author briefly discussos views which have been published on 
the composilioii of the various oxides of load, lu a pi’ovious paper (this 
vol., p. 561) he has doscrib<»d the production of pluml)atos corro- 
spoiiding with the ortho-acid H 4 Pb()i, which has not yet been 
ist)Jaie<l. The already known hydmto PbOa,IIa(), obtained as a 
bluish-black deposit at the positive pole when lead solaiions arc 
decomposed by the electric current, may be ropi’osoutod by PbO(OlJ)., 
and as it contains a molecule less water than the ortho-acid, may bo 
called motaplumbic acid; lead sosquioxide may bo expi'cscd «is a salt of 
this acid, PbOiOaiPb. Thie oxide Pb 304 follows as an orthoplumbute, 
PbCOjPb)^. The peroxide, PbOe, is to bo oousidorod as the anhydride 
both of orthoplumbic and motaplumbic acid. Other oompounds 
of lead and oxygen are known besides the ortho- and meta-plumbales, 
such compounds as PbiOs, Pb^Ot, &c. These compounds cannot bo 
cousidorod as simple molecular aggi'egates of PbO and Pbj 04 , but 
must bo chemical compounds, seeing that they I'csist the action of 
weak solvents which would otherwise take up J^bO. Stvuoiural 
foimulm which may repi^osent PbiOj ai*e given, Tl)o cornposiiu>ii of 
the oaithy plumbates indicates that only tctratomic lead is pro^out. 
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Genther lias sliown tliat lead oxide does not contain PbO, but a poly- 
nioride of this, either PbaOj or Pb,, 06 ; consequently iu tho formal.iou 
of the plnmbates this polymeric molecule must undergo doconipoHi- 
tion; it is, therefore, probable that the polymeric molecule only oxisiis 
as such in the cold, whilst molten lead oxide consists of the simple 
molecule PbO. J. T. 


Lead Thiostilpliate. By J. Pogh (OomjpL rend., 110, 522—S23). 
—When dilute solutions of lead acetate and sodium thiosulphate ai*e 
mixed, the lead is completely precipitated in the form of anhydrous 
thiosulphate, PhS^O^, with development of +5*8 Oal. at 10 ®. This 
corresponds with + 8*6 Cal. for tho solid acetate and thiosulphate. 
The lead thiosulphate immediately after precipitation dissolves com¬ 
pletely in a solution of sodium thiosulphate with absorption of 
-—0*392 Oal. at 11°. The dried precipitate requires a stronger s()hi- 
tion of the sodium salt for rapid solution, but ihe absorption of lieat 
(—0*418 Oal.) is practically the same, and hence tho physical condi¬ 
tion of the thiosulphate is not changed during the process of washing 
and drying. It follows that as the heats of formation of load 
acetate and sodinm acetate and thiosulphate from their elomcTits ai'O 
known, the heat of formation of the lead thiosulphate finm its cloiiLeuts 
can be calculated from the result of the first experiment. Taking the 
heat of formation of dissolved thiosulphuric acid as + 79*4 Oal., 

Pb + Sa + Oa = PhiS.Oa, develops +152 Cal. 

0. H. B. 

Decomposition of Lead Thiosulpliate by Heat: Lead Tri- 
tliionate. By J. Fogh (Uomjpt. rend., 110, 524—525).—When (by 
lead thiosulphate is heated, it yields lead sulphide, lead sulphite, load 
sulphate, and solphurons anhydride; but if the thiosulphate is boilecl 
with water fox* a long time, the sole products ai*o lead sulphide and 
lead trithionate in equal molecular proportions. 

Lead trithionate also separates very slowly iu small, Hlondor noodles 
from a mixtm*e of satuiated solutions of lead acetate and potassium 
tiithionato. When (Med in a vacuum, it is anhydrous. Jf heated 
gently, sulphur is given off; and if heated moro strongly, sulpliui* 
vapour and sulphurous anhydride are ovolv(»d, and a black ivsidnc is 
left. It is only slightly soluble in water, and the solntion may bo 
boiled for some time without alteration, but if ovapomied on a waU'c- 
bath, partial decomposition into sulphide and sulphate takes plac(». 

Ljad tiithionate dissolves completely iu a solution of sedium iliio- 
sulphate; heat of dissolution = — 5*0 Oal. at 10°— 


+ Si + Ob + Aq = PbS*A diss. .. develops +280*2 Cal, 
+ S 3 + Ofl = PbSiOb solid. „ +285*2 


The conversion of lead thiosulphate int/O the sulphide and tho tci- 
thionate is endothermic and, if the tiithionate is all dissolved, is 
accompanied by an absorption of about — 6*0 Oal. 0. 11, Jk 


TMosnlphates. B 7 J. Foon rmd, 110, 

07i—o73).—Lead sodium thiosulphate is obtained by mixing solu- 
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tions of sodiuTTi thioMil])linfo and load aooiafc, and addiii^T nloohol to 
llic mixture. If ilic boIuHotw aiv conceidrated, the liquid Repamtes 
inio two layers, and when the lower layer is treated niih more alco¬ 
hol, it solidilics to a white, amorplions mass of variable composition. 
The heat of solution of this product indicates that it is a mixture of 
load sodium thipsulphate and hydinted sodium thiosulphate, and it is 
prohablo that the complex lead sodium thiosulphates described by 
I)revious investigators were really mixtures of the same kind. 

If the solutions aro dilute, a wliito, gelatinons precipitate forms 
and gmdually changes to crystalline plates. When dried in a 
vacuum, the crystals have the composition PhSjO 1 , 2 ^ 02 ^ 201 , and are 
identical with the double salt described by A. Lenz. Tlic hent of 
solution of this compound in a dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate 
is — i’l Cal. at 10®, and hence its heat of fonnalion from its con¬ 
stituent salts is +5'3 Oal. 0. H. B. 

OonditiozLS of the Reaction between Copper and Nitric 
Acid. By V. IT. VuiLUY (Pror. JRoy. Sac,, 46, 2JG—222). —Spheres 
of copper, iiitrodnood into dilute nitric acid and kept in violent 
agitation (compare Trans,, 1889, 361), were found to be more rapidly 
attacked by acid wliich had boon previously used in similar experi¬ 
ments than by fresh acid. The increased rate of solution was lound 
to 1)0 duo to the nitrous acid gcncralod. Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*41 
was freed fxom nitrous acid by passing a current of air through it at 
at a toTuperauire not exceeding 30®. When the copper sphoroR woro 
introduced into this acid, no evolution of gag occurred for three 
luiimtoR, but the acid contained a considerable quantity of nitrons 
acid after fivemiunles. If carbamide bo added to the acid, the action 
is considerably retarded, but proceeds rapidly when once commenced. 
In one experiment in which 1 gram of carbamide was added to a litre 
of the acid, the copper sphen* remained nuattacked during a period 
of an hour. A cuiTont of air driven thi*ongh tlio acid has the Hanio 
effect as carbamide in removing nitrous acid and pi’oventing tlie solu¬ 
tion of tlio copper. 11, K, T. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Aluminium. By A, Di'n’s 
(Onmpl. rmd*, 110, 573—576).—^Wlion aluminium foil is ])laced in 
sulphuric acid of 2*5 per coni., it at first seems to undergo no cJiange, 
but after a time the surface loses its polish and becomes matt, ami 
bubbles of gas appear and increase in quantity as the surfaco becomes 
rougher. Kvcntually the aluminium dissolves completely. In a 
vacuum, the phenomena are similar, but follow one another moro 
rapidly, the air condensed on the suidaco being given off fii*st, followed 
as soon as the pressure is low by the hydrogeu liberated by tlio action 
of the acid. Like amalgamated zinc, the aluminium is attacked 
immediately on its immersion in the acid, but the surfaco becomes 
covered with a film of hydrogen, which prevents further action. 

If tho sulphui’ic acid is mixed with a small quantity of any chlo¬ 
ride with a boat of formation greater than that of aluminium chloride 
(platinum, gohl, copper, mercury),dho evolution of hydrogen is much 
m(n*6 rapid. The chioridos of iron, ziuc, &o., have no such ellbut. 
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In presence of traces of the active obloridos, ilie evolution of 
hydrogen is at first rapid, hut after a time it slackens, and a white 
d(‘posit of basic aluminium sulphate, 2Al>Oj,ISOj, is formed, and 
increases in quantity until tho'whole of the aluminium has been 
dissolved. 

Aluminium, under atmospheric pressure, is not attacked by a 
solution of aluminium sulphate, but in a vacuum, air is fb'st dis¬ 
engaged from the surface of the metal, and the latter is then con¬ 
verted into the basic sulphate with evolution of hydrogen. The 
same change takes place readily even under atmospheric pressure if 
a trace of one of the active chlorides is added. 

The displacement of copper from copper sulphate by aluminium is 
an exothermic change, but does not take place under ordinary con¬ 
ditions even in presence of free acud. After prolonged contact, 
the aluminium is slowly attacked, the rapidity of the reaction in¬ 
creasing as the surface of the metal becomes roughened. In prcseuco 
of a trace of one of the active chlorides, the deposition of copper is 
much more rapid, even in absence of fiee snlphuiic acid. 

The same explanation holds in all cases where the aluminium docs 
not readily enter into a reaction which would be cxothcmiic. The 
surface of the metal becomes covered with a thin layer of gas, which 
prevents farther change, but which can be lemoved by reduction of 
pressure or by the roughening of the surface of the aluminium in con¬ 
sequence of the deposition of another metal upon it, 0. H. B. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Almninimn.. By A. Ditte (GompL 
rend., 110, 782—784).—The action of nitn'c acid and niiiatcs on 
aluminium, like the action of sulphuric acid and sulphates fpreceding 
abstract), is impeded by the formation of a film of gas on the surface 
of the metal. If the action takes place in a vacuum, or if the liquids 
are heated, dissolution of the metal takes place much more mpidly, 
Ycry dilute nitric acid yields nitrogen, nitiio oxide, and ammonia. 
Nitiic acid of 3 per cent., mixed with a small quantity of platinum 
chloride, dissolves aluminium with very slight cvedutiou of gas and 
formation of considerable qnautities of ainTnoniiim nitrale. Alu¬ 
minium dissolves in a solution of the noimal nitrate, especially on 
heating, with evolution of hydrogen and formation of the basic 
nitrate 2 Ah 0 j,N 205 ,ll)H* 0 . At the ordinary Uuupeiaturo, dissolution 
takes place veiy slowly, but tbe action is somewhat more rapid in a 
vacuum. The decomposition of water by aluminium would result in 
ibe formation of the hydi’oxido and hydrogen, either of which can 
form a protecting film on the surface of the metal. In pinsoncc of 
any salt which will dissolve the aluminium hydroxide, the metal is 
gradually attacked. Salts which do not dissolve alumina have no 
influence on the change. C. H. B. 

Pluoroxy-salts of Molybdenum. By P. Maxjro (Qasssetta, 19, 
179—195).—^After an historical account of the molybdenum com¬ 
pounds of the type MoXs, the author calls attention to the fact that 
tbe pentachloi*ide and the compound MoClsjPOCh are the only com¬ 
pounds of that class the composition of which is fiimly established, 
inasmuch as Blomstrand’s analyses of his violet and brown oxychlorides 
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(J. fr. Ghem-i 71, 459) do not agree sufficient!j well with the formnlco 
calculated, whilst the gencmlly received formula for tlio blue oxide, 
M 02 O 5 , depends on the analyses of Wohler and Buff (Jnitah}i, 110, 
276), and of Tlammclsberg (Ann. Chenu, 127, 290), all of 

which agree bettor with the fonnula MojOa. Raminelsberg’s analyses 
of the hydrated oxide MoiOjjSHiO likewise agree better with the 
formula Mo 308 , 5 H 20 . 

Normal •poiassinm finoroxyhypomohildatei MoOP 3 , 2 KF,H 20 , is best 
obtained by adding potassium hydrogen fluoride to a solution of 
hydrated molybdenum dioxide in hot hydrofluoric acid; on cooling, 
the hypomolybdate separates in very thin, blue plates. Tt may also 
bo prepared by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium fluoroxy- 
molybdate, MoO^PijSKPjHiO, in dilute hydrofluoric acid. Tt crystal¬ 
lises from a solution containing excess of hydrofluoric acid in large, 
transparent, monoclinic laminae, liaving a vitreous lustre— 

a : 6 : c = 0-99975 : 1: 1*03200; ^ = 80" 66 ' 27". 

Forms observed—(100), (010), (001), (101), (021), (111), (110), 

fill), (ir2). 

Principal angles 001:100 = 80 56'; 001:101 = 129” 24'; 
001 : 021 = 63" 52'; 001: 111 = 61” 7'; 001 :110 = 83" 34'; 
001 : Hi = 120” 9'; 110 : 110 = 89” 16'. 

From these figures it appears that potaasium fluoroxyhypomolyb- 
date may bo regarded as geometrically isomornhous with the 
salts Mo 03 F 3 , 2 KF,H 30 ; NhOV^2K¥,K,0; and 

TiFi, 2 KF,H 30 . 

It acquii*es a more intense blue colour after prolonged exposure to 
the air, but it undergoes no further change. It loses the gi'oater pait 
of its water of crystallisation when placed in dry air over calenini 
chloride, and it turns green and becomes anhydrous on heating at 
100”. When ignited for several hours in the air, it loses liydrofiiiorio 
acid, and is converted into noi-mal potassium molybdate. It is 
soluble in water and in bydrochloric acid with decomposition, and 
like other substances of this ela&s it is a powerful reducing agent, 
precipitating salts of silver, copper, gold, <&c. 

JJt*.m(jonal poiassinm fluorotvyh/pomolyhifafe, 3MoOFa,5KF,lIjO, is 
obtained by dissolving tbe preceding salt in bydrofliioi'ic aei<l and 
coneeiitrating the solution; ou cooling, the hyjwmolybdate separates 
out ill very blender blue, viti*eous, acieular crystals, which ap[K‘ar 
under the microscope as prisms with a hexagonal scetiou. Jt is 
soluble iu water with decomposition, and has considomble rodneiug 
power; it gives off hydrofluoric acid on heating to 239”. 

Normal ammon iimjlaoroxyhypoutolyhdate, MoO F j,2 H Hi F, is obiai ned 
by gradually adding ammonia to a solution of tho hydrated molyb¬ 
denum dioxido in hydrofluoric acid until the dark-greeu colour 
changes to brownish-red; more hydrofluoric acid is then added, until 
the original colour is just restored. On concentluting tlie solotion at 
a moderate temperature, the ammonium salt separates out in largo 
blue or green, viti'eous, transparent, ihombic prisms or tables, which 
become deep blue on exposure to the kdv — 

a ; 5 ; c = 0-84289 : 1 : 1*01998. 
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Fnvm^ olwiTed:—(010), (001). (Oil), (031), (012), (201), (605), 

(101), (221). 

Principal ansrlos :--001 : 011 = 45“ 31'; 001 : 031 37“ 25'; 

001 : 012 = 27“ 01'; 001 : 201 = GT 33'; 001 : 605 = 55“ 27'; 
001 : 101 = 50° 26'; 001 : 221 == 72° 28'; 221 : 221 = 3r" 01'; 
201 : 20l = 41“ 54'; 201 : Oil = 74° 30'; 011; 221 = 49“ 29'. 

This salt is, thorefore, isomorphons with the componnds— 
AIo 03 F„ 2 ]srH 4 F, NbOF 3 , 2 I!;rH,F, and W 03 F 2 , 2 ]SrH 4 F. 

From the isomorphism of the compounds MoOF„2KF,H.O with 
MoO,F„2KF,H,0,and of MoOF„2]SrH4Fwith MoO,F2,2NHiF,it would 
appear tlmt the substitution of an atom of fluorine for an atom of 
oxyj^en does not affect the crystalline form of the compound. 

ffeTnaqonal ammonium fliioroxylhifpomnlijhdafe, 3Mo0Fj,5hrH[iF,lT20, 
is obtained by concentrating a solution of the normal salt in hot 
hydrofluoric acid. On cooling, it separates out in very snmll, sky-blue, 
vitreoxis, acicular crystals, which appear under the uiicroscopo as 
hexagonal prisms with their principal a'?is coincident with the dii'oc- 
tion of optic extinction; in this respect it resembles the compounds 
3 MoOF 3,5KF,H,0, 3Nb0F3,5KF,H20, and 3 Nb 0 Fa, 5 NH 4 F,Il 30 . It 
has some reducing power and is decomposed by water; on exposure 
to the air, its colour changes to a deep blue. 

Other ammonium fluormolybdates pi*eparcd by the author have 
been already described (see Abstr., J889, 106). S. B. A, A. 

Phosphotrimetataogstic Acid and its Salts. By E. Pl^ciTARn 
{Gompt. rend,, 110, 754—757 ).—Phosphotrimetatungstic acid, 

P306,12W03 d" 42 H 2 O, 

is obtained by evaporating below 100° a mixture of phosphoric and 
metatungstic acids in any pieportions whatever. If the mei a tungstic 
acid is in excess, the final crystals consist of pbo«‘pliopentamot a tungstic 
acid. Phosphotrimotatungstie acid forms brilliant crystals, seemingly 
triclinic, which do not effloresce and ai*o soluble in wai»er or alcohol. 
They are not decomposed by acids in the cold, but tungstic acid sepa¬ 
rates on heating. With bases, the acid yields salts oF the genewil typo 
M' 30 ,P 203 , 12 W 0 i, which can also be obtained by the direct combinn- 
tion of metatungstic acid and phosphates. Excess of an alkali yields 
a mixture of a noimal tungstate and normal phosphate. The sodium 
salt ciystallises with 18 mols. HgO in fine crystals, isomorphous with 
the acid; it is insoluble in alcohol. The potassium salt, 

K20,P206,12W03 4" 9 B 2 O, 

is amorphous, insoluble in cold water, and only slightly solnble in hot 
water; the ammonium, caesium, and rubidium salts have similar pro¬ 
perties. The thallium salt, Tl 20 ,P 305 , 12 W 03 -f- 4 H 2 O, is a very 
finely divided, amorphous substance. The lithium salt, which conforms 
tp the general type, and crystallises with 21 mols. H 2 O, forms brilliiint 
C]yBtals, apparently rhombohediic. The barium, strontium, and cal¬ 
cium salts crystallise in rhombohedral crystals with 15,17, and 19 
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mols. TLjO respectively, dissolve in water, but are insoluble in alcohol. 
The magnesium, cadmium, and zinc wiltb form rhomboliedral crystals 
with 10, 18, and 7 mols. li^O respectively. The copper salt (11 mols. 
HjO) is also rhombohedml, but effloresces very rapidly; the load 
salt (6 mols. H^O) is white, and insoluble in cold watei*, but crystal¬ 
lises from boiling water in slender needles. The silver salt, 
Ag 20 ,P 206 , 12 W 03 + 8 H 2 O, is insoluble, and is not affected by light. 
The mercui*ous salt is yellowish, and is insoluble in water and dilute 
nitric acid. 0. H. B. 

Atomic Weight of Zirconium. By G-. H. Bailry (Proc. Boy, 
Soc,, 46, 74—87).—^In this paper, citperiments with a view to the 
})repaiution of pure zirconia, prior to the determination of the atomic 
weight of zirconium, are described. Crude zirconia was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and oiystallised out as oxyclilorido. A solution of 
the latter was treated with hydi’ogen sulphide, filtered, tbo filtrate 
rendered alkaline with ammonia, and any further precipitate of 
sulphides removed. The filtrate was then ncidifici, and (jx<ilic acid 
added to throw down gadolinium eartlis. The oxychloride still con¬ 
tained iron, which was removed by repeated cjystallisalions from 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, the crystals being finally washed with 
a mixture of tbo acid with 1 pai*t of alcohol and lU parts of otlier. The 
zirconia now contained only soda, which was removed by repeated 
precipitation with ammonia and re-solution with hydrochloric acid. 

The following forms of zirconium were examined—the metal, the 
chloride, oxychloride, bromide, and sulphate. Tho only method 
which gives the metal fx'ee from foreign imparity is Phipson’s, in 
which zirconia is heated with magnesium powder. The black powder 
BO obtained consists mainly o£ zirconia, and contains only a Rinall 
amount of metallic zirconium. Neatly pure metal can be obtained by 
using magnesinm foil, tho foil being altorwards treated with hydro- 
chloiic acid. The author finds that concentrated sulphuric acid acts 
rapidly on zirconium in the cold. 

The peroxido can bo precipitated in acid or ammoxiiacal solution, 
j)rt‘lVrahly the Conner, by means of hydrogen peroxide. Tt lias the 
eoinposition Zr()„3JLIjO when dined over phosphoric anliydrido. At 
100” its composition becomes ZraO®. 

Zirconium iotraoblorido was prepared in the usual way, and was 
sablaned in a ciirivut of ohloriiio Ihx^ough a iabo drawn out into 
bulbs, a lower temperature being used for each bulb. The bulbs 
were then sealed and their contents analyBod, Tho results were not 
concordant. 

Zirconium oxychloride is apt to retain hydrochloric acid, and if 
heated it passes into basic salts. Samples were purified (1) by wash¬ 
ing with alcohol and other, (2) by placing in a vacuum over solid 
potash. The ratio of chlorine to zirconium oxide was d.ct^i*minod, 
and the results compax^ed with one another and with thoso of Ber¬ 
zelius. They wex'e not concordaut. 

The sulphate was prepared by heating the powdered zirconia wiih 
sulphuric acid, tbo excess of acid being driven off at a tompeiuiuro of 
350—400”, it being found that the excess of acid was completely 

VOL, LVIXl. 3 h 
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expelled at 360% wHilst tlie salt was decomposed only at temperatures 
above 400®. 

Atomic weight of zirconium.—^The decomposition of zirconium 
sulphate was considered to be the most accurate method for the 
determination of this value. Owing to the inpidiiy of the decomposi¬ 
tion loss is apt to occur. The crucible in which the decomposi¬ 
tion was eftected was therefore enclosed in a second one, and hoatod 
very slowly. The mean of eight determinations gives 90*401 as the 
atomic weight of zirconium (H = 1). H. K. T. 

Vanadixim in Potassimn Hydroxide. By E. P. Smith (Ghem. 
News^ 61, 20—21).—^By treating ordinary stick potash with hydrogen 
snlpliide, acidifying with hydrochloric acid, &c., as much as 0%5 gi^am 
of impure vanadium sulphide was obtained from 3 lbs. of potash. 

D. A. L. 

Atomic Weight of Bismuth. By A CtuASSSn (Bcr., 23, 938—963). 
—The purest commercial bismuth contains vaidous impurities, sucli 
iis copper and iron, but the principal one is lead; the author’s 
attempts to prepare the meial in a chemically pui‘e condition wore 
carried out as follows:—(1) The purest commercial metal (250 
grams) was dissolved in nitric acid, the solution repeatedly evapoin.tcd 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid until free from nitric .acid, the 
chloride dissolved in concentrated h} dioohloric acid, and the solution 
mixed with alcohol, whereon the lead was pai^tially precipitated as 
chloride. The filtered solution was then placed in 10 bealcers (each of 
4 litres capacity), the bismuth precipitated as oxychlorido by adding 
water, the precipitate washed by decantation until free fi*om hydro¬ 
chloric acid, redissolved in hydrochloric acid, and reprocipitated with 
water; this process was repeated 12 times. The oxychloride obtained 
in this way was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the diluted solution 
treated with ammonia and ammonium carbonate, tho precipitate 
washed by decantation until free from ammonia, dissolved in liydro- 
chloric acid and reprecipitated with ammonia and ammonium cai*- 
bonate; this process was twice repeated. The preoipifeite was thou 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, reprocipitated with water, washed, 
dried, and fused with 98 per cent, potassium eyanido; the resulting 
metal was then repeatedly melted with potassium cyanide, the whoh' 
melt finally cast into a mould, and when cold, tho metal sepai'atod, 
washed well with water, and. polished. 

(2.) The purest commercial bismuth nitate was treated as described 
in the first process. 

The metal purified by either of these methods was found, on 
spectroscopic examination, to contain lead, so that bismuth cannot bo 
freed from this metal by fractional precipitiation. 

Chemically pure bismuth can, however, be obtained by electrolysis. 
When a nitric acid solution of the metal, purified as describ(‘d above, 
is electrolysed under suitable conditions, chemically pure bismuth is 
deposited on the negative electrode, and the whole of tho lead is 
deposited as peroxide, together with bismuth peroxide, on the 
positive electrode. The electrolysis is carried out in the following 
manner:—^About 200 grams of the purified metal is dissolved in pure 
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iiitiic acid, and the cold solution, placed in a bcakor; a platinnm 
basin, resting on the bottom of the beaker and connocted with » 
positive electrode of the usual foim, serves as the positive, and i\ 
platinum cone as the negative, electrode. The current can be obtained 
either fi'om galvanic batteries or from a dynamo, and is so regulated 
by means of resistance coils, that the bismuth separetes in a crystalline 
condition. The bismuth and lead peroxides are deposited together 
on the platinum basin, and the negative electrode together with the 
adherent bismuth can be easily removed without agitating the liquid. 
The bismuth is separated frem the electrode, washed with alcohol, 
melted with potassium cyanide as described under (1), and polished. 

In this way it is obtained in a perfectly pure condiuion, as is shown 
nofe only by spectroscopic examination, but also by measurements of ith 
electrical resistance (compare v. Aubel, Abstr., 1889, 807), which is 
the best test of absolute punty. 

The specific heat of the pure metal was found by v. Anbcl to bo 
0*0318 between 61*6® and 21*7®, as the average of 10 dofcermiuatious 
by Ko-pp’s method. 

The specific gravity of the pure metal was detei*mined by the 
author and found to be 9*7474, as the average of four experiments, 
and the specific grevity of pm‘e melted bismuth oxide 9*0444. 

Pure bismuth that has cooled slowly melts at 264®, but ti-aces of 
impurities i*aise its melting point considerably. 

After disenssing the methods employed by previous investigators 
(Lagerhjclm, Schneider, Dumas, Mariguac, Bailey, and Lowe), the 
author gives a brief account of his own preliminary attempts to de¬ 
termine the atomic weight of bismuth (1) by converting the metal 
into oxide, (2) by converting the metal or oxide into sulphide, (3) by 
(*oii verting bismuth triplionyl into oxide, and (4) by con voicing bis¬ 
muth triphenyldibromide into oxide, but none of these methods gave 
satisfactory results. 

The following method was finally adopted, and found to be both 
simple and aecumte:—The pare metal is placed in a platinum basin 
(1)0 mm, in diameter), standing in a larger platinum basin (120 mm. 
in dianiotor), and covered with a third platinum basin (92 mm. iu 
diametej‘)i over which is inverted a foiii*th platinum basin (105 mm. 
iu diarnetcu’), iu sucli a way that it rests on the bottom of the largest 
oasiu; dilute nitric acid, most carefully purified, is then added, and 
the whole appai*atuH heated in the water-bath until solution is com- 
])lote. The platinum basins which serve as covers are washed with 
dilate nitric acid, the washings added to the bismuth solution, the 
whole evapoiatod to dryness, and the residue honied first to 90—100® 
in an air-bath, and then, after keeping 24 to 48 hour's, gradually to 
250®, at which temperature the nitrate is gradually decoiujrosod; the 
residual oxide is then heated to its fusing point until its woiglit 
becomes constant. 

The average of nine determinations gave 208*92t3 (0 = 1C) or 
208*401 (0 = 15*96) as the atomic w(dglit of bismuth, or when re¬ 
duced to a vacuum 208*90235 and 208*38009 ri*sj)ectively, the value* 
given above for the sp, gr. of the metal and its oxide being fcakon. 

h\ S. K. 

3 6 2 
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New Bismntli Potassium Iodide. By L. Ahtru ((lompf. rnuJ., 
110, 525—527).—^With a view fro prepare Nickle’s salt, Bli,KI •+• 
2 H 2 O, 38*1 ^ams of iodine, 14*82 gr«jma of potassium chloride, and 
] 00 f^’ams of water were allowed to remain in contact with 40 grains 
of powdered bismntli for abont two months. At the end of tliis time, 
the product consisted of slender, brown needles mixed with potassium 
chloride and the excess of bismuth, with a small quantity of bismuth 
potassium chloidde. The only solvent which will dissolve the donble 
iodide without decomposition is ethyl acetate. By spontaneous 
evaporation of this solvent, crystals are obtained which always have 
the same composition and are similar in appearance to the crystals 
in the crude product. The percentage composition of the crystals is 
as follows:— 


I. 

Found (mean of three pre- 

Bi. 

K. 

HoO. 

parations). 64*8 

32-6 

2-5 

— 

Calc, for E3,2BiI, . 65-4 

32'6 

2-1 

— 

Calc, for KI,Bil 3 + 2 H 2 O 65*4 

27-08 

6-03 

2*49 


The product is therefore a double iodide, different from Nickle’s 
^alt. It is obtained more rapidly by heating the preceding mixinro 
at 100° in a well-closed flask for 24 hours, cooling and extracting 
with ethyl acetate. C. H, B. 

Atomic Weight of Gold. By J. W. Mallet (Proc. Jim/. Sor., 
46, 71—73).—Five methods were used in this detonnination:— 
(1.) A neutral solution of auric chloride was divided into two 
accurately weighed portions. In one the gold was precipitated with 
sulphurous anhydride and weighed. With the other, the amount of 
metallic silver, iu the form of nitrate, required to precipitate its 
chlorine was determined (five experiments). (2.) A similai* method 
was applied to a solution of auric bi*omide (six experiments). (3.) A 
similar treatment was applied to a solution of potassic au3*obromid(» 
(four expenmenfcs). (4.) A detonnination was mado of tho loss by 
ignition of a weighed quantity of trimethylanimoninm aurochlorido 
(five experiments). (5.) A comparison was mado of tho weights of 
gold and silver simultaneously deposited by tho same curront from 
solutions of aurocyaiiide and argentocyauideof potassium respectively 
(five expeiiments). (C.) A comparison was nindo of tho weight oV 
gold deposited from potassium aurocyanide with the volume of 
hydrogen liberated from dilute sulphuric acid by tbe same cun*ent 
(throe experiments). (7.) A determination was made of the quani ity 
of ^ hydrogen obtainable by the dissolution of zino in dilute sulphnnc 
acid. A definite quantity of this zinc, taken in excess, was used to 
precipitate gold from a neutral solution of auric chloride and tlio gold 
thrown down was determined. The excess of zinc was dissolved in 
sulphuric acid and the volume of the evolved hydrogen was noted. 
From these data the hydrogen equivalent to the precipitated gold 
was calculated (six expeiiments). 

The general mean of the results is 196*910. If methods 5 and 6, 
which are the least satisfactory, ai*e excluded, the value 196*882 is 
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obtained. "Finally, if tbe mean of tlie first three methods i« taken, 
the valno 196*7G2 is obtained, a result higher than that of Kiiibs, but 
lower than that of Thorpe and Laurie. H. K. T. 

Potassium Nitrosoplatinocliloride. By M. V^izes (Comp, 
refid., 110, 757—758).—^When a concentrated solution of potassium 
platinonitrite is mixed with excess of liydrochloHc acid and gently 
heated, nitrogen oxides are evolved and a yellow, crystalline powder 
separates, which is a mixture of potassium platinochlorido and another 
salt of very similar appearance. The latter, however, ciystallises in 
a different form, and the crystals act on polarised light; when heated 
alone, it evolves nitrogen oxides, and when heated in hydrogen, it 
yields an appreciable quantity of water and ammonium chloride. Tt 
is potassium niti*osoplatinochloiide, K^PtChHO, and is analogous to 
the potassium nitrosorutheniochlonde, KjRuChNO, desciibod by 
Joly (Abstr., 1889, 862 and 678). 

It is noteworthy that the pcinentagc of potassium and platinum is 
practically the same in the platmochloride and the nitrosoplatino- 
chloride. C. H. B. 


Uineralogical Chemistry. 


Mineral Sjmthesis, By E. Weinschbitk: (Zeit. Knj^. Min,, 17, 
48G—604),—1. The author has prepared aidjilicially a number ofc 
sulphides by the distillation of oxides with ammonium chloride anti 
sulphur; a method first employed by Wohler in 1886. The synthesis of 
a mineral, the author notes, can only he 3*ogardod as succossful, not 
only when the chemical composition is copied, but also whoji the 
product has all the physical properties of the mineral. The sulpliidt's 
prepared in sufiieiont quantity to enable the physical proportios to be 
deforminod were iron pyrites, magnetite, cobalt sulphide, cu])ric 
sulphide, and galena. Nickel, maugauoso, and z-inc gave unsatis- 
faeiory results, and silver sulphide could not bo obtained in crystals 
by this method. 

2. The minerals of the apatite group wore prepared by the wot 
moiliod. Apatite was obtoined in well-developed crystals by heating 
a mixture of calcium chloride, ammonium phosphate, and excess of 
ammoninm chloride in a closed glass tube at 160^ to 180*". Other 
phosphates wore obtained in a similar manner, as wore also chlor- 
arsenates and vanadates. 

3. Oxides of metals that are more electropositive than copper wore 
obtained in a crystallised condition by the action of metals on 
ammoniacal copper solutions. Magnetite, cuprite, and arnimiie wore 
obtained in this way. The last minoral was discovered by Weisbach 
(Abhtr., 1888,1269). 

4. Sulphides were obtained by the decomposition of thiocyanaies 
in acid solution. By the omploymont of ammonium thiocyanate, it is 
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possible to obtain an atmosphere of hydrogen sulphide at a high 
pressure. This method was employed fat* the preparation of a large 
number of sulphides and yielded a series of good results. The 
mixture in each case was heated at a temperature of 230® to 250® for 
four to six hours in a closed tube. In this way the author obtained 
galena fiom lead acetate, silver glance from silver acetate, covelline 
trom copper sulphate, cinnabai* from mercury cblorido, orpimentfrom 
arsenious add, troilite from iron ammonium sulphide, cuprous sul¬ 
phide from cuprous chloride, mercurous sulphide from mercurous 
chloride, millerite from nickel sulphate solution, cobalt monosulphide 
from cobaltous chloride, and alabandine from manganese sulphate. 

B. H. B. 

Mercury Sulphates from a Furnace at Idria. By G. 

UEU&ER {Zeit, Kryst Min,, 17, 433—444). — The mercury sulphates 
found in 1887 in pulling down a mercury fuimace at Idria appear in 
two forms, a crust filled with geodes of small, pellucid crys^ls, and 
a white, >crystalline, amorphous mass of globular structure. Both 
varieties are planted on yellow brick or mortar. The ciystaliised 
substance, which appears to be genetically the older of the two, gavc^ 
on analysis 81*95 per cent, of HgaO and 16*72 per cent, of SOs, and 
xmdonbtedly has the foimnla HgiS 04 . Its sp. gr. is 8*353. The 
crystalline substance on analysis yielded 27*02 per cent, of SOj, and 
has consequently the foimnla HgS 04 . Its sp. gr. is 5 995. The 
crystallised sulphate is believed by the author to be trimetric, the 
observeid forms being csoPoo, oof oo, -OP, ooP, ocP|, f oo, oo, Poo, 
|Poo, P. B. H. B. 

Supposed New Mineral from Montana. By B. Peabcf (Zeif 
Kryst, Min,, 17,402—403; from Proc. Colorado Sdent, Soc., 2, 70).— 
A massive mineral found in the Gagnon mine, Butte, Montana, re¬ 
sembles bomite. Its hardness is 8*5 to 4, and its sp. gr. 4*95. Analysis 
gave the following results:— 

S. Gu. Ag. Zn. Fe. InaoL Total. 

20*51 41*10 24*66 9*80 2*09 1*02 99*18 

The author is inclined to regard the mineral as a boniito in which 
copper is partly replaced by silver, and iron by zinc. B. H. B. 

^Artificial Silver-bismuth-glance. By B. ScmBiuER (/. pr, 
'Chem, [2], 41, 414—424; compare this vol., p. 337).—^When finely 
powdered bismuth sulphide is shaken with a feebly ammoniaoal 1 per 
cent, solution of silver nitrate, practically no change occurs, a meiv 
trace only of silver being thrown down as sulphide; but if the silver 
nitrate solution be neutral, the silver will be precipitated as sulphide 
and the bismuth converted into basic nitrate. 

One gram tof finely powdered potassium bismuth sulphide is put 
into a (60 o.c.) together with 25—30 c.c. of air-free water and a 
solution of 0*550 gram of silver nitrate to which ammonia has been 
added nuitil the brown precipitate just redissolves; the flask is then 
filled up with air-free water and continually shaken. Aj^r 12—^24 
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hourFi, the supernatant liquid is found to bo free from silver; it is 
then decanted, and the residue shaken with air-free water for twt> 
days, then filtered, washed with water and absolute alcohol, pressed 
between filter-paper, and dried at 100®. 

Thus prepared, bilvei^bismuth-glauce has the composition AgjSjBiaSj, 
and is a daik-gi*ey powder; if crystals of bismuth sulphide are em¬ 
ployed instead of powder in the above prescription, the resulting 
glance is crystalline and of the same form as tho bismuth sulphide. 
It fuses without decomposition; the fused mass is light-grey and of 
metallic lustre; its fracture shows a homogeneous, leafy, crystalline 
structure; it is brittle, bat not easily powdered. Tne powder is grey; 
its hardness is about 3*5; its sp. gr. at 15° is 6*96, that of the mineml 
being 6*92 (Rammelsberg). Cold nitric acid and hydrochloric acid 
do not attack it, but both acids decompose it when hot. 

Ai*ti6cial silver-bismuth-glance was also prepared by fusing silver 
sulphide and bismuth sulphide together in molecular proportion; the 
fused mass had all the above properties. A. G. B. 

Sylvanite and Nagyfigite jfrom Nagy&g. By W. H:ank6 (Zeff. 
Kryst Mm,, 17, 614; from Math, es term, tad, £lrtedtd, 6, 340—349). 
—^Analyses of sylvanite (I) and nagyagite (II) from Nagyag gave the 
following results:— 

An. Ag. Te. Ee, Cu. Pb. Sb. S. SiO^, Total. 

I. 26*08 11*67 61*93 0*30 0*09 trace — — 0*32 100*34 

11. 7*61 — 17*86 0*34 — 67*20 6*95 9*95 0*31 100*21 

The sp. gr. of the sylvanite is 8*036, and that of the nagyagite 
7*347. B. H. B. 

Arsenical Pyrites from Wunsiedel. By K. Oebhbikb (Zeif, 
Kryst, Min,, 17, 384—385).—^In the marble quarry to the east of 
Wunsiedel, a fragment of a tin-white, hard, stnated mineral has been 
found in a state of intimate association with the granular limestone. 
The mineml has a hai^duess of 6, and blowpipe tests indicated that it 
was ax'sonical pyrites. Analysis yielded— 

Ab. S. Ee. Total. Sp. gr, 

46*91 18*64 84*31 99*86 6*123 

No notice has hitherto appeared of the occurrence of arsenical 
pyrites in tho granular limestone of Wunsiedel, This mineral has, 
however, boon found in the same rock at Auerbach. B. JbL, B. 

Nickel Ore from Gosenbach. By HicusbiiiR (Jahrh, /. Min, 
1890, i, Ref. 206; from Niederrhein, Qe$, Bonn Sitzuntjsher,, 1887, 
67).—^In the “Storch xmd Schouebergmine at Gosonhach, in the 
Siegen district, a nickel ore that occurs in small quantities gave on 
analysis the following results:— 

Sb. As. m. S. Eb, 7m. 

82*9 5*27 27*43 84*40 tmeos 
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The fommla deduced from these results is 3 !N'iS,(iAs,jSb) 2 S 3 . 
Further iuTestigation is necessary to determine whether the 01*0 is a 
simple mineral. B. H. B. 

New Forms of Crystallised Silica. By MionisL-LiSvv and 
Mcinier-Ohalmas rend,^ 110, 649—662). — The authors de¬ 

scribe the appearance and optical propeities of cei*tam forms of silica 
fi*om the cretaceous rocks of the Paris basin. Two, to which they 
give the names qtbartzine and hotecite, are varieties respectively of 
chalcedony and quartz, from which they differ in the mode of develop¬ 
ment of the fibres and crystals, and in their optical propei^ties. 

G. S. B. 

Pseudobrookite from Vesuvius. By J. A. Keunner (Jahrh. f. 
Min , 1890, i, Ref. 218—^219; from Foldtahi Kozlomj^ 18,153—167).— 
On a piece of lava from the eruption of 1872, the author discovered 
small crystals of pseudobrookite, exhibiting the forms ooPoo, ooP 2 , 
^Poo. The axial ratio is a : 6 : 0 = 0*9683 : 1 : 1*0967. The author 
notes the geometrical similarity with Guiscardi’s guarinite, a miiiOKil 
found in the sanidine bombs of Vesuvius. The analyses of the two 
minerals present no analogies, the formula of guarinite being 
CaO,SiOa,TiO,. B. H. B. 

Composition of Limestones from the Montagnola Senese.’’ 
By A. Ednaeo {Qazzetta, 19, 34—38).—A deep grey talcose argil¬ 
laceous and calcareous schist of the tnassic period, from Pietx*a Lata, 
near Ripostena, and an adjoining friable pulverulent rock, probably 
a product of the decomposition of the schist wei*e first examined. 
They are both soluble with effervescence iu dilute acids, leaving an 
abundant siliceous residue, and have the following composition:— 

Innolublo 

OaOOs- MgCOj. Fe 203 . P 3 O 5 . residuo. 

Schist.. 76*20 1*20 0*60 — 21*75 

Do. decomposed 82*00 0*74 0*60 tinces 16*00 

The fact of the altered rock containing more lime and less hilicti 
than the original is an indication that the formci* contains detritus (d* 
neighbouiing calcareous formations; this is confirmed by the prosoTico 
of traces of phosphates in the decomposed rock. 

Some limestones occurring near Montagnola, and a wliito eaitli 
lying between these rocks and the schists, gave the following results 

SiOa and 



Rock. Locality. 

CaCOs. 

MgOOj. 


Oxide of Fc. 

1 . 

limestone Fungaja.. 

98-10 

0-68 

1-05 

traces 

2. 


91-75 

0-83 

0-75 


3. 

„ S. Colomba 

93-25 

0-75 

5-00 


4. 

White earth Oampoalla 
Pania .. 

81-25 

0-37 

17-50 


5. 

White earth Pungaja.. 

38-80 

0-57 

66-25 

1-00 

6. 

„ Gampo alia 

Pania .» 

4-60 

0-76 

86-70 

6-76 

7. 

White earth Oampoalla 
Pania .. 

0-50 

0-57 

96-20 

0-75 
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(1) is a crystalline, (2) a fi'iable, and (3) a spongy limestone; tliey 
are all adjacent rocks; the last two aro probably derived from the 
decomposition of the fii*st. (4) occurs between Campo alia Pania and 
Personata; it lies adjacent to the limestones, and is deiived from 
their decomposition; it is a very fine, white earth, well adapted for 
the manufacture of porcelain, and has hitherto escaped notice. 
(G) and (7) ai’e siliceous earths derived from the decomposition of 
the argillaceous schists. 

A spongy, dolomitic limestone and a grey powder which occupied the 
intei^stices in the rock were next examined. The rock is grey, banded 
with white; when struck with the hammer, it emits a sulphui'eons and 
bituminons odour; the powder is ashy, non-adherent, and very finely 
grained. (1) is the solid rock from Val Maggiore, (2) is an altered 
lock from the same locality, (3) is a dolomitic powder from Octunala, 
and (4) is the powder from the interstices of (2). 

Insoluble 

CaGO^. MgGOs. Water. matter. 


1 . 69-0 27*69 — 0*77 

2 . 73*0 21*94 4*00 100 

3 . 75*5 42*37 — 1*00 

4 . 54-0 42*82 — 0*75 


Analyses (3) and (4) exhibit the ordinary mode of decomposition 
of dolomitic rocks by loss of calcium carbonate; as this is, however, 
only the case at high temperatures (the reverse taking place at low 
temperatures), it would appear* that the rock had been decomposed in 
deep sti*ata, where the temperature is sufficiently elevated. 

S. B. A. A. 

Occurrence of Celestine and Barytes near Torda. By A. 
Kooh {Zeit ErysL Mm., 17, 510^—511; from Math, es tena. tmi. 
jSrtesito, 6, 78—83).—Celestine and barytes occur in lju*ge quantities 
near Torda, in Torda-Aranyos Co., Hungary, in a bituminous lime¬ 
stone. The celostiuo is mined on an industrial scale. Three varieties 
occur with dilferent specific gravities. The white, columnar variety 
has a sp. gi*. of 3*89, whilst the blaish-white and the pellucid crystals 
have specific giavitios of 3*93 and 3*94 respectively. The mtneiul is 
very pure, the mean of analyses of the different varieties giving the 
following results:— 

StO. SO3. Total. 

56*37 43*63 100*00 

Tho barytes occurs in massive, white beds and veins, or in gi'cyish- 
white, semi-transparent crystals. It is very pure, as is shown by 
tho following analytical results:— 

BaO. SO5. Total, 

66*47 34*40 99*87 

B. H. B. 

Meam Composition of tbe Celestine Bed of EoppAnd. By 
E. Nyirsdi (Z&iL Kryst. Min., 17, 516; from Vegyfa)d Lapoh, 6, 
56nr58), —The author examined samples of about 9 lbs. in weight, 
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taken from different poi*tions of the bed. The mean eom].K>8itxoiL was 
found to be as follows:— 

SrS 04 . CaSOj. CaCOj. SiOj. Fe. Total. 

87-42 7-34 4*46 0-50 trace 99*72 

B. H. B. 

CrystaJlised Basic Copper Nitrate identical with Gerhard- 
tite. By L. Bourgeois (Gompt. r&nd,^ 110, 541—543).—an aqueous 
solution of cupric nitrate and urea in equivalent proportions is heated 
in sealed tubes at 130®, it yields very thin, bnlliant, })ale, bluish-green 
leaflets of the basic nitrate, 0a(NO8)2,30u(0H)2. It is insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in dilute acids; sp. gr. 3*4L Its crystals 
are rectangular lamellae derived from a rhombic prism of 94° 30', and 
it is identical in composition and properties with the native basic 
cupric nitrate, gerhar^ite^ described by Brush and by Wells and 
Penfield. 

Wells and Penfield, by heating copper nitrate solution with me¬ 
tallic copper at 150° m sealed tubes, obtained a basic nitrate of th(> 
same composition, bat crystallising in forms derived from a mono- 
clinic prism. The author was unable to obtain these crystals; under 
the conditions described, the product was identical with that obtained 
in presence of area. The same product is formed when a solution 
of cupric nitrate is slowly concentiated. 0. H. B. 

Dahllite, a New Norwegian Mineral. By W. C. Broooeb and 
H. Backstjrom (^Zeit Kryst Min.^ 17, 426; from Ofv, vet, akad,fdrh., 
1888, 493).—The new mineral was found at Odegarden, Bamlc, 
Norway, as a fibrous crust on apatite. It is of a pale-yellow colom*, 
but colourless in thin sections. Its sp. gr. is 8*053, and its hardness 
almost equal to that of apatite- Analysis yielded:— 

CaO, FeO, NagO. KgO. PgOg. COg. HgO. Total, 

53-00 0-79 0-89 0-11 3844 6-29 1*37 100 89 

These results are in accord with the formula, 

4(Ca,Fe,Na8,Ks)jP208,20a003 + H^O. 

The microscopic examination indicated that tlio mineral was quite 
unaltered, and homogeneous. This new mineral, the only combina¬ 
tion of a phosphate and a carbonate yet known, has been named 
dahllite, in honour of the well known mineralogists Tcllof and Johann 
Uahll. B. H. B. 

Viviaaite from the Szentes Artesian Well. By K. v. Mdtbakozy 
(ZeiL Kryst. Mm,, 17, 521; from Foldtani Kozlony, 18, 465—466).— 
The mineral, which was obtained from the artesian well of the town 
of Szentes, Csongrad Co., Hungary, at a depth o£ 160 metros, was 
found in the form of grains iu the clay. On analysis it gave the 
following results:— 

FeO. FegOg, FgOij- HgO. SiOg. Total* 

40-00 0-83 26-86 24*37 7*94 100*00 

B. H. B. 
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Delvaxxxite and Diadochite from Yysocany^ Bohemia. By 
fc\ KovaS* (Libtii Ohem,^ 14, 1—6, 36— fi2). —Tlie aathor has an¬ 
alysed six samples of delvauxite from diluvial clays, and confirms 
the formula 2(Fe2P208),0a3P208,4Fea(0H)b + 9 H 2 O. Diadochito 
from the same locality was found to coiTespond with the foimiula 
3 Fo 2 Pi 08 , 2 Fc 2 (SOi) 3 ,Fe 2 (OH )6 + 36 H 2 O. Plattner finds the same 
formula with 45 H 2 O, Cesar 33HaO^ Diadochite has evidently been 
formed from delvauxite, and often an intimate mixture of both kinds 
of minerals is found. B. B. 

Crystals of Sarkinite. By O. Plink and A. Hambesq {Zeit, 
Kiyst. Min.y 17, 431—432; from Oeoi.fdrm forh., 10, 1180).—In the 
Harstig mine, at Pajsberg, in Sweden, the authors found a crystallised 
niinci'al, which on analysis presented great similanty to two mineials 
already known, sarkinite and polyal^5enlte. Indeed, it is probable 
that these three minerals are identical, as their hardness, colour, 
lustre, and composition are tbe same. Igelstrom’s name of poly- 
arsenite has the priority, but it is unsuitable in that the mineral is an 
arsenate and not an arsenite. The author*s therefore prefer 
Sjogren’s name of sarkinite. The analytical results were as 
follows:— 

MnO. CaO. MgO. H2O. AssO^. PsOs. Toted. 

61*92 1*22 0*38 3*48 41*60 trace 98*42 

Formula, (Mn0)4As206 + H^O. The mineral crystallises in the 
mouo.syiumctncal system, the axial ratio being a : h : c = 
2*0013 : 1 : 1*6880; fi = 62*’ 14'. The fonaas observed were odBoo, 
OP, ooP, 2i?oo, P. The colour is pink, the hardness 4 to 6, and the 
sp. gr. 4*22. B. H. B. 

Serpentine from FinlandL By Miss M. Tohajtchinsey (ZeH. 
Kryht Min,, 17, 626; from the I^roc, Soc, Naturalists, St, Fetershurg, 19, 
3). —A series of light (T to Ill) and dark (IV to VI) varieties of serpeu- 
tiuo from Ilopnnwara, near Piikarauia, in Finland, were analysed 
with the following results:— 



I. 

n. 

m. 

rv. 

V- 

n. 

SiOj.... 

38 07 

39-66 

39-12 

41-0-2 

86-90 

89-61 

Al A ... 

3'3:} 

1-71 

1-26 

l-ll 

1-69 

0-41 

H-oO .... 

3-26 

2-70 

201 

1-81 

1-32 

1-28 

IToA... 

0-61 

0-67 

0-55 

0-32 

0-72 

0-41 

CaO.... 

1-20 

1-46 

2-63 

106 

6-09 

2-79 

MgO ... 

38-77 

4086 

39-48 

41-69 

38-16 

41-46 

H,0.... 

13-83 

13-51 

14-36 

13-17 

12-11 

10-76 

CO,.... 

— 

— 

— 

0-66 

4-49 

4-03 

Total... 

99-07 

100-47 

99-41 

100-83 

100-48 

100-63 

Sp, gr... 

2-56 

2-56 

2-66 

2-52 

2-56 

2-67 






B. H. 


* Bead Fovaarslu 
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Serpentine from Montville, New Jersey. By Q. P. Mrrriij 
{Zeit, Krijst. Min,, 17, 418—4il0; fromPw/. Nat. Mnsoiim, 1888, 

105—111).—The author has investigated the origin of the well- 
known Montville serpentine, [t occurs in association with crystal¬ 
line dolomite. The centre of the masses usually consists of a white or 
grey mineral, often erroneously holieved to be dolomite, which, as a 
matter of fact, consists of diopside, as is shown by the following 
analyses:— 

SiOg. MgO. CaO. AlgOg. FegOa. FeO. MnO. HaO. Total. 

I. 51*45 18*43 24*02 2*94 1*06 0*96 tiMCo 1*08 99*94 

TI. 40*23 39*46 — 2*18 4*02 trace — 14*24 100*13 

HI. 54*21 19*82 24*71 0*59 0*20 0*27 — 0*14 99*94 

IV. 42*38 42*14 — 0*07 0*97 0*17 — 14*12 99*85 

I, Grey pyroxene; II, gi*een serpentine, tho product of its decom¬ 
position; III, white pyroxene; and IV, yellow serpentine, tho 
product of its decomposition. 

The serpentine contains a fairly high proportion of water. The 
lime set free by the alteration of the diopside is recrystallisod as 
granular caloite of a bluish tint or in fibres. Free silica was not 
observed, and it may therefore be concluded that sufficient magnesia 
was present to combine with the excess, and to form serpentine. 
The author is of opinion that farther investigations of small distinct 
masses of serpentine, enclosed in calcareous or slaty rocks, will 
indicate a similar mode of origin. B. H. B. 

Nephrite and Jadeite. By F. W. Olabkb and G. P. MBRurfi 
(ZeiL Kryst Min,, 17, 413; from Proc, U.8, Nat, Museum, 1888,115— 
130). The authors have submitted the ethnological specimens of jades 
nephrite, &c., in the U.S. National Museum, to careful examination. 
The following aro selected from tho numeroub analyses given:— 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

SiO,. 

.. 56*01 

68-11 

68-18 

59*18 

58-33 

AlgOj ... 

.. 1-98 

0-24 

23-5;^ 

22-96 

21-63 

FejOg «• • 

. • - 

6-44 

- 1 

► 1-87 

r 1-71 

PeO. 

.. 6-34 

0-88 

1-67 J 

1 0-73 

MnO .... 

. • — 

trace 

— 

— 

— 

CaO. 

.. 12-54 

12-01 

2-36 

1-52 

4-92 

MgO.... 

.. 21-54 

21-07 

1-72 

0-67 

3-09 

ITajO ... 

.. — 

— 

11-81 

12-71 

8-13 

K,0. 

., — 

_ 

0-77 

trace 

0-22 

Ignition . 

.. 1-91 

1-78 

053 

0-90 

0-93 

Total ... 

.. 100-32 

99-93 

100-53 

99-81 

99-69 

Sp. gr. ., 

.. 2-989 

— 

3-190 

8-32 

3-27 


Nos. 1 and 2 are analyses of jade h'om Alaska, found in situ in tho 
Jade Mountains, about 150 miles from the Kowak river. Numerous 
varieties are found at this locality, but xnicroscopic examination 
proves that they are all nephiites. The authors therefore conclude 
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ilint tlio jade iools foimd in Alaska have not hooii derived from 
Miberia, as has hilhorio been snppobcd. Jade tools from the Stale of 
Oaxaca,in Mexico (Analysis 8 ), are similar in composition to Driniour’s 
jadeite. The scries of jade tools from Conti’al America are slioTvn to 
Indong to Ihrce ^^ 3 *on])s. The first is jadeite, more or loss impure; 
the second has the sp. of quartz, and also belongs partly to this 
species ; whilst the third includes those of low specific gmvity, and is 
oharactei'iscd by softness. Jadeite from Sardinal (Analybis 4) was 
found under the microscope to be a finely granular aggregate of 
colourless crystals of pyroxene, and a specimen of this minci'al from 
Culebra (Analysis 5) consisted of a fibrous aggregate of colouiless 
elongated fibres and scales. Nephrite and jadeite may be distinguished 
by the fact that the former is fibrous and massive, whilst the latter is 
distinctly granular. The authors deny that nephrites from 
different localities may be distinguished nndor the microscope, 

B. H. B. 

Constitution of certain Zeolites. By 0. DoELTBa (Jahrh.f, 
jlfm., 1890, i, Mem. 118—189).—^The author has pi'opared aitificially 
a number of zeolites, with a view to obtain information as to their 
constitulion and mode of formation. The zeolites ho has prepared 
b 3 mt]ictically are apophyllite, okenito, chabasito, beulandite, dobmine, 
hnnnontito, thornsonite, analcime, natrolite, scolezite, and prohnito. 
All those zeolites are soluble in water, especially when containing 
carbonic acid, at an elevated prosanre, and can thus be rcorystallised. 
The icmpeiaiuros employod amounted to 120® to ICO®. ^ Sevei*al of 
the zeolites are holublo in liquid carbonic anbydnde at a much lowex* 
lompeiUituro (2»5®). Analcime, houlandiie, and more rarely ohahasite, 
may be obtained from solutions of salts containing silica, alumina, 
calcium carbonate, or sodium carbonate, iu closed tubes at a tempo- 
raiuro of 180® to 190®. All zeolites consist of a silicate i^esombling 
iio})helino, pyroxene, or felspar, io which meta- or ortliosilicic acid is 
added. In tnost eases, the zeolites also contain varying quantities of 
water of eiystallisation, iho number of molecules of water being 
di'peudeiit oil iho iempeitiinro. The water of crystallisation may be 
driven olT by iiUToasing the tompemture, but in most cases it may be 
laken uj) again. The hydrates viwying with the tempemturo may 
]>oss(^BH differeut erysialline forms. A given number of raoleoales of 
water (jannot be driven off without ofibeting tho decomposition of the 
<‘oinponnd. This wat<»r is present as silicic acid. By melting and 
reciysiallising, the silicate tliat foms tho basis of tho zeolites may in 
several cases bo obtained. This silicate is an ortho- or metasilicaie. 
'Clio forinuhe of tho zeolites may bo tabulated thus— 

Apophyllite .. Ca(K 2 )Si 03 + H^SiO, 4- HaO. 

Okonite. OaSiOj 4- H^SiOa 4- HaO. 

Pectolite .... OaNaaSisOe 4- HgSiOi, 

Ohabasite.... CaAhSi^Oe 4- 2 SiO(OH), 4- 6 H 3 O. 

Heulandito... GaAi 3 Si 40 ia 4- 2 SiOtOH)a 4- 3HaO. 

Desmino. OsAhSiA, 4- 2SiO(pH)» 4- 4HaO. 

Ijaumontito . • OaAbSiaO^j 4- 2SiO(()H)a 4- 2HaO. 
Thomsoniie .. 2{(OaAlaSiaOe)(Na«AlaSiA) } + 5HaO, 
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Analcime.... K'a2Al2Sia08 4- 2SiO(OH)a. 

ISTatrollte .... KaaAl.SiaOg + Si(OH) 4 . 

Scolezite .... CaAl2Sia08 + Si(OH)4 4- 2HaO. 

B. H. B. 

Analyses of Idocrase. By G-. Lindstrom {Zeit Kryst, Mm., 17, 
430—431; from Geol. foren. fork., 10, 287).—TKeTarietiesof idocrase 
analysed hv the antlior were (1) jewreinowite, from Frugard, and 
(2) cyprine, from Telemarken. 

The results were as follow:— 


SiO- TiOj. 

JJ.(V 

FeaOg. FeO* 

MnO. 

OaO. OaO. 

MgO. 

1. 89 i5 019 

18-27 

1*14 1*57 

0-10 

0-18 34-98 

2-39 

n. 37-90 0-26 

19-47 

0*40 0*21 

0-91 

0-73 36-06 

2-17 

KjO. 

JfajO. F. 

^20* 

TotaL 


I. 0-07 

0-06 

1-73 

0-55 

100-38 


IL 0-11 

0-14 

1-72 

0-67 

100-75' 



The idocrase from Ala contains no flnorrne, whilst that from Monzoni 
contains 0*31 per cent., as well as ti*aces of boric acid. 

B. H. B. 

Anorfchite from Miyakejima, Japan. By Y. Kiktjchi (Zeit. 
KrysL Min,, 17, 421; from J. Imp. Coll, of 8ci., Tokyo, 2, 31).—The 
volcano of the island of Miyake consists of anorthitc-basalt, rendered 
porphyritic by crystals of anorthite, which also occur in considerable 
quantities loose. The angles made by the direction of extinction with 
the edge formed by the faces OP and ool^oo is —38® to —40® on 
eleavaw plates taken parallel to OP, and —40® to —41® on plates 
parallel to oof co. The mineral has a sp. gr. of 2*761, and yielded on 
analysis the following results r— 

SiO«. AljOs. CaO. MgO. NagO. HgO. Total. 

44*03 36*80 19*29 0*20 0*23 0*12 100*67 

B. H. B. 

Phillipsite from Somoskd. By A. Kaleosibszkt (Zeit Krysi. 
Min., 17, 521—522; from Jahrh. kmigl. mig,. geol. Anstalt, 1888, 
128—131).—^TTell-developed, white crystals of phillipsite from cavi¬ 
ties in the basalt of Somoskd, Ndgrad Co., Hungary, gave on analysis 
the following results:— 

SiOj. AI2O3. CaO. R3O. HuO. Total. Sp. gr. 

49*65 21*88 6*99 5*28 16T6 99*96 2*201 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Productioii of Bock-forming Minerals. By K. 
Koziorofpski {Zeit. Kryst. Min., 17, 527—528; from Com. Univ, 
Warsmo, 1, 1—9).—The author has melted together SiOj, AbO*, 
CaOOs, MgCOs, Na.COs. FeCOj, FeaOs, and FesO^ in various propor¬ 
tions at a white heat in a Siemens crucible furnace for 30 to 4H 
hours. A znixture, having the compositiou of a basalt (3 olivine, 1 
angite, 3 labradorite, 0*5 Fe 904 ), was only partially melted. The 
melted portion was crystalline, and consisted chiefly of polysynthetic 
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twin-crystals of a plagioclase, probably oligoclase. Another mixture 
liaving the composition of ophite (1 anorthite and 2 angite) yielded 
crystals of plagioclase, spinel, and magnetite, in an amorphons glass. 
A mixture having the composition of a trachyte (I andesine, 10 
orihoclase, and 2 angite) yielded an amorphous-green glass. On 
heating this glass for 10 days, sphaerolites were formed. These con¬ 
sisted partly of long, radiatiing needles of an acid felspar, and partly 
of minute crystals of angite. Lencite was also formed. 

Fayalite crystals from a mill-cinder from an ironworks near Mos¬ 
cow were found to have the following composition:— 

SiOg. FeO. Total. 

31-69 67-78 99-47 

Under the microscope a number of magnetite inclusions were ob¬ 
served. B. H. B. 

Solubility of some Substances in Sea-water. By J. Thoulet 
(Gompt. rend., 110, 652—654).—Pumice, shells, coral, and globigerinse, 
in somewhat small grains, were left in contact with sea-water and 
distilled water for several months, the water being renewed every 
week. The solids were then washed with equal volumes of distilled 
water, dried, and weighed. The loss of weight gave the quantity 
which had been dissolved. The experiments were made in the dark 
in order to avoid the development of algae. The solubility of the 
four substances in distilled water is very small, but is considerably 
greater than their solubility in sea-water. This difference is prob¬ 
ably due in part to the fact that distilled water always contains 
carbonic acid, whereas sea-water is alkaline. G. H. B. 
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Results and Aims of Stereochemical Research. By V. Meter 
(Bar., 23, 567—019).—The author first gives an historical review of 
the development of stereochemical or space formulm. Although it 
was long tacitly understood that the four hydrogen-atoms in me- 
tliane must he amunged symmetiically in space aiound the carbon- 
atom, Van’t Hoff and Le Bel were the first to point out the im¬ 
portant advantages that are derived by the adoption of the tetrahedral 
symbol for the carbon-atom to which the above view naturally leads. 
By this method they were able to explain the isomerism of a number 
of compounds, such as the lactic acids, the formulas of which contain 
asymmetrical carbon-atoms, and therefore in roace are capable of two 
enantiomorphic methods of representation. Geometrical isomerism is 
then possible amongst substances containing an asymmetrical carbon- 
atom, and it was likewise shown that such geometrical isomerides 
frequently show optical activxly. A distinct coionection was traced 
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between tbe presence of an asymmetrical carbon-atom and tbe optical 
activity of the substance in Trliicli it occurs; so tbat we are now able 
to say that, although a substance containing an asymmetrical carbon- 
atom may not be optically activ<^, the reverse is never true; and if a 
substance has optical properties, it will be certain to contain an 
asymmetrical carbon-atom. K^ot only so, but in the case of a number 
of substances containing asymmetrical carbon-atoms, and yet opticallv 
inactive, the inactivity has proved to he only apparent and due to the 
fact that in each case the substance in question was really a mixture 
of two isomerides of equal hut opposite rotatory power; for instance, 
the propylene glycols investigated by Le Bel, mandelic acid by 
Lewkouit^ch, aud Ladenbnrg's inactive conine. Some facts, how¬ 
ever, as for instance the occurrence of the two inactive by drohenzoins, 
sHll remain to he explained. 

An explanation of the occurrence and stability of ring compounds 
has also been made possible by the adoption of the tetrahedral carbon- 
atom. As Baeyer has pointed out, the angles of a regular pentagon 
are very nearly equal to those which the lines representing the direc¬ 
tions of the valencies in the tetrahedral carbon-atom make with one 
another; hence by joining the valencies of five such carbon-atoms, 
one with another, a closed ring would practically be obtained. It 
will be seen that the carbon-atoms in this case are assumed to lie in a 
plane. That in benzene (the most stable and readily formed of the 
nng compounds) six and not five carbon-atoms are present, is ex¬ 
plained by the author as due to the fact that only a very slight ten¬ 
sion would be necessary in the introduction of this additional carbon- 
atom, whereas the f tability of the compound would be enormously 
increased by tbe symmetry thus given to the molecule. In support 
of this, it IS pointed out that it is impossible to arrange the valencies 
symmetrically in a ring of only five carbon-atoms. Baeyer’s assump¬ 
tion that in the case of the formation of double and treble linking 
the valencies are subject to tension, and the compounds formed in 
consequence unstable, is one with which the author docs not agree. 
He points to the formation of acetylene directly from carbon and 
hydrogen at white heat. The instability of such compounds as tlie 
polyacetylenecarboxylic acids and diacetylene is not surprising when 
one remembers the remarkable constitution of these substances, and 
may not be due to the treble linking which they contain. It may 
i*ather be caused by a tendency for the atoms to rearrange themselves 
into more stable configurations, just as the unstable silver oxalate 
passes on explosion into silver and carbonic anhydride. 

Passing on to the work of WislicennSs the author points to the 
development of the view that carbon-atoms, united by a single bond, 
are free to rotate, and, therefore, only take up the most stable posi¬ 
tion ; whereas in the case of a double bond this rotation is prevented, 
aud the atoms compelled, in some cases, to take up positions of un¬ 
stable equilibrium. On the assumption that the specific affinities of 
the groups united with the carbon-atoms determine the stability or 
instability of alternative arrangements in the latter case, the actual 
positions in space occupied by the above groups with relation to one 
another may, in some cases, he predicted. The well-known instance 
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of fumanc and maleic acids is here alluded to. The conversion of 
maleic into fumaric acid by the action of hydrohromic acid cannot, 
iiowever, be explained on Wislicenus’ assumption of the intermediate 
formation of a monobromosuccinic acid, because, as Anschiitz has 
shown, such an acid would be a very stable compound, and would 
not undergo change into fumaric acid under the conditions of the 
above transformation. The formula given by Anschutz (Abstr., 1887, 
916) for maleic acid is, however, untenable, as it would lead to the 
assumption of the existence of two isomeric succinic acids, for which 
there is no experimental evidence, and, as far as the structure of the 
fumaric and maleic acids is concerned, the views of Wislicenus must 
bo considered correct. 

Grave objections have, however, been raised to the view that 
carbon-atoms united by a single affinity are free to rotate, and will, 
therefore, only take up the most favourable position, by the work of 
the author and Auwers on the benzildioximes (Abstr., 1888, 597; 
1889, 403, 713). Only one such compound should be known, since a 
benzildioxime contains no asymmetrical carbonu-atom, and the carbon- 
atoms are only united by a single bond, and therefore should be free 
to rotate and to take up the one most favourable position. In spite 
of these facts, three isomeric benzildioximes have np to the present 
been discovered, and the existence of these isomerides can only be 
explained by assuming that in this case free rotation of the carbon- 
atoms about the boud of union does not take place, and that in 
consequence three different stable arrangements are possible corre¬ 
sponding with the three isomerides. The discovery of the isobenz- 
aldoxime by Beckmann, containing the group —KH'O—at first ap¬ 
peared to open out the possjibility of this group being also present in 
the benzildioximes, and the isomerism being therefore due to differ¬ 
ences in structure; hut this has since been disproved by Auwers and 
Dittrich (Abbti\, 1889, 1192). There is now no doubt as to the 
structural identity of the benzildioximes, whatever be the explaua- 
tien of their isomerism. 

Goldschmidt (this vol., p. 253) considers Beckmann’s benzaldoximes 
as idonticul in structure, since both combine with pheuylcarbimide to 
Ibrm isomeric additive products. There is, however, no apriori reason 
why a substance containing the group —NH'O— should not combine 
with phonylearbimide as readily as one containing the N OH-group, and 
therefore the above cannot be held to prove anything. The author 
has further evidence that Beckmann’s isobeuzaldoxime contains the 
imido-group, since the methyl salt of this compound, on treatment 
with hydi’oohloric acid, yields ^^mebhylhydi'oxylaminG NHMe-OH, 
melting at 85—90®, whereas the <*-benzaldoxime yields «-methyl- 
hydroxylamine lSrH 3 *NMe, melting at 148°, 

Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., p. 348) have put forward an ex¬ 
planation of the occurrence of isomeric henzil mono- and dioximes 
which is based on the assumption that the nitrogen-atom may be 
represented as a tetrahedron, and that when a nitrogen-atom is united 
by two of its valencies to a carbon- or second nitrogen-atom, we may 
have cases of isomerism similar to that of fumaric and muleic acids. 
The isomerism of the benzaldoximes is explained in accordance with 

VOL. LVIII. 3 c 
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tHs vie-w, but, as above sbo-wn, the structure of these two compouuds 
is in all probability not identical, and therefore the explanation and 
support it offers to the hypothesis fall to the gi*ound. Again, all un- 
STmmetrical oximes of the formula OH—^N.OXY should exist in two 
isomeric forms; but this is altogether contradicted by experience, 
Auwers has undertaken a special investigation of the oxime 
OH-XICPh'CfiHiMe, but without being able to detect signs of the 
formation ot an isomeride. Whilst the oximes of benzil occur in 
isomeric forms, those of phenanthraquinone exhibit no isomerism, 
according to the anthoris view limit^ rotation being possible in the 
first case but not in the second, as will be seen by a comparison 

of the two formulae i and > „ »According to the views 
JriL'O.U OiJQ-i'O.t/ 

of Hantzsch and Werner, however, a corresponding nnmher of 
isomerides should be obtained fi*om each, which is not the case. 
Hantzsch and Werner also offer no explanation of the non-occnr- 
xence of isomerism in the dioxime derived from diacetyl, which has 
been explained by the author as dne to the fact that whereas the 
CeHs- and NOH-group are in an equal degree negative in character, 
this is not the ease with Me and XOH. 

If the tetrahedral representation were tenable for the nitrogen- 
atom, we should have to assume that substituted ammonias can exist 

in the ibomeric forms K-;—Jt and , but this is not so. We must 
^6 \ 

therefore assume that in ammonia the hydrogen-atoms are placed 
symmetrically with regard to the niti*ogen-atom, and this can only 
find expression in a plane formula. In ring compounds, such as 
pyridine, the valencies probably no longer lie in a plane, since they 
replace those of a carbon-atom; but of this little can as yet be 
ascertained. 

In conclusion, the author touches on one or two questions connected 
with the possible space representation of the oxygen- anti sulphur^ 
atoms, and he urges the necessity of the employment of space formulae 
and of no longer regarding the atoms as mere points without shape 
or dimensions. H, C. 

Chemical Constitutioii of Carbon Compounds and the sign 
and variations of their Rotatory Power. By P. A. Guyb {OompL 
rendu^ 110, 714—716).—Admitting that the valencies of carbon are 
directed towards the solid angles of a regular tetrahedron, and calling 
the six planes of symmetry which characterise the compound CR* the 
planea of carhon syhimetry^ it is evident that so long as the carbon 
remains symmetrical the centre of gravity of the molecule will he 
found in one, at least, of these planes. On the other hand, if the 
carbon becomes asymmetrical, the centre of gravity will he outside 
these planes. In the first case, the jprodticb of asymmetry^ that is, the 
proiluct of the distances of the centre of gravity of the molecule from 
each of the planes of symmetry, will he zero; in the second case, it 
will have a definite value. If the signs + and — are given to these 
distances, measured from one side or the other of each plane of 
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Rymmetry, the product of asymmetry will “be positive or negative, 
according to circumstances. 

It follows that whenever the displacement of one radicle by another 
leaves the centre of gravity on the same side of the planes of sym¬ 
metry, the rotatory power of the compound will retain the same sign; 
if, as a resnlt of substitution, the centre of gravity is removed further 
away from the planes of symmetry, the rotatory power will be in¬ 
creased; if it is brought nearer to the planes, tho rotatory power will 
be reduced; if, as a resnlt of substitution, the centre of gravity is 
displaced from one side of one of the planes of symmetry to the other 
side, the sign of the optical rotation will be changed. 

These deductions are experimentally verified in the case of amyl 
alcohol and amyl chloride, bromide, iodide, cyanide, and acetate; 
mono-, di-, and tri-amylamines and their hydrochlorides; asparagin 
and aspaitic acid and tlieir salts and compounds with acids; dextro- 
tartaric acid and its derivatives, malic acid and its derivatives, and 
many other compounds. 

The increase in rotatory power consequent on a removal of the 
centre of gravity further away from the planes of symmetry is well 
shown in the case of the ethereal salts of ^^taric acid. 

Methyl. Ethyl. Propvl. Isobutyl. 

[a]D = +?*66® +12‘44'^ +19*87" 

In dibenzoyltartario acid the centre of gravity passes to the oppo¬ 
site side of the plane, cutting the edge COOH—OBz, and consequently 
dibenzoyltartaric acid is Isevogyrate, [«] = —117 68°, 

The substitution of alkyl r^icles for the basic hydrogen leaves the 
centre of gravity on the same side of that particular plane, but 
reduces its distance, and consequently the rotatory power of the 
ethereal salts diminishes as the molecular weight of the alkyl radicle 
increases. 

Methyl. Etbvl. Isobulyl. 

[«]d = -88-78° -60-02° -41-92" 

Diacetyl tartaric acid is Icevogyi-ate = —23-14°) for a similar 
reason, but in this case the iuti*oduction of a sufficiently heavy alkyl 
ladicle carries the centre of gravity to its original side of the plane of 
symmetry, and the sign of rotiition changes. 

Methyl. EthyL PropyL IsobiLt;yl. 

[«]d =-14-29° +1-02° +6*62" +10*29° 

C. H. B. 

Limitation of the free Botation of singly bound Carbon- 
atoms. By 0- A. Bisghoff (Bar., 23, 623—G30).—^Assuming that 
by the accumulation of alkyl groups in a molecnle, such as that of 
succinic acid, the carbon-atoms are caused to approach one another 
(compare this vol., p. 741), it is possible that tbe vibrations of some 
of tho atomic complexes of which the molecule is composed may 
become limited, owing to interference with one another, and two 
systems which ^ve hithm-to been regarded as capable of free rotation 

3 c 2 
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round a common axis miglit, under certain conditions, have their 
power of rotation limited; in other words, configurations which are at 
present looked on as identical, because the one can be converted into 
the other by simple rotation, would become dissimilar, and compounds 
possessing these two configurations would differ from one another in 
properties in a manner somewhat analogous to, but probably to a 
smaller extent than that in which geometrically isomeric substances 
differ from one another. 

This hypothesis is similar to that put forth by Riecke and V. 
]SkIeyer, but it differs from the latter in assuming that the limitation 
of free rotation is brought about in the manner described above, 
and not by the purely chemical nature of the substituting radicles. 

If energy is supplied to a system the rotation of which is supposed 
to be limited in this way, it may be conceived that the impact of any 
two groups which interfere with one another may become powerful 
enough to force asunder again those carbon-atoms, the nintual 
approach of which has led to inteiference; in this way the one con¬ 
figuration wonld be converted into the other. 

The author names isomerism of this nature “ dynamical isomerism,” 
and explains his hypothesis with the aid of diagrams. The fact 
which led to the orie;ination of this hypothesis is the formation of two 
ethyldimethylsnccinic acids by the hydrolysis of ethyl ethylisobutenyl- 
tricarboxylate (this vol., p. 743). 

In accordance with the above theory, propyldimethyl-, isopropyl- 
dimethyl-, and beuzyldimethylsucoiuic acid can also exist in two 
dynamically isomeric forms; the results of experiments on benzyl- 
dimethylsucoinio acid are described in another paper (this vol., p. 774). 

F. S. K. 

Flxioroform. By Meslatsts (Gompt. rend.^ 110, 717—719).—^Two 
parts of iodoform, two parts of silver fluoride, and one pait of chloro¬ 
form are mixed in a flask, which is cooled to 0° and is connected with 
a lead worm, kept at — id3®, followed by a containing silver 

fluoride heated at 100®. The temperature of the flask is allowed to 
rise gradually, and the gas which is evolved is collected over mercury. 
It is purified from chloroform vapour by prolonged contact with 
fragments of dry caontchouc, and from carbonic oxide by moans of a 
solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid. The product is a 
colourless gas, with a pleasant odour resembling that of chlorofom; 
it bums with difficulty with a blue flame and abundant evolution of 
hydrogen fluoride; it is only slightly soluble in water, chloroform, or 
benzene, but alcohol dissolves about five times its own volume. Its 
sp. gr. is 2*445, and it liquefies under a pressure of 40 atmos. at 20®; 
if the pressure is suddenly released, it solidifies. 

This gas iafluoroform, CHF^; when heated with alcoholic potash at 
160®, it yields potassium formate and fluoride. Sodium heated in the 
gas bums brilliantly, with deposition of carbon and sodium fluoride 
and formation of methane. 

When silver fluoride and iodoform react in absence of chloroform, 
much heat is developed, iodine is liberated, and a fluoriodoform is pro¬ 
duced, 0. H B. 
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Determinations of Molecnlar Weights of Oi^anic Compounds 
by Eaoult's Method. By E. Paterno and H. Nasini {Gazzetia, 19, 
195—^209).— Folymeric Compounds .—Ethyl cyanate and cyamirate 
in a benzene solution gave results agreeing with the molecular formulae 
EtCNO and Et3(01f0)s. iMetacinnamene, obtained by the sponta¬ 
neous polymerisation of pure cinnamene, gave in a benzene solution 
a result corresponding with ( 08 H 8 ) 3 ; more concentrated solutions 
(3—^9 per cent.) gave a value intermediate between (CsHg)* and 
(08H8)6. 

l8omeride% ^c. —^Apiole and isoapiole in benzene solution both gave 
results agreeing with the formula G 13 HUO 4 . Oiamician and Silber’s view 
that these compounds are not polymerides is thus confirmed. 

UrimidosuGoinic Aeids. —^Both the laevogyrate and the inactive 
varieties gave in dilute aqueous solution a result corresponding with 
the molecular formula C 5 HblT 204 . 

Benzem Sexaclihrides. —The a-compound gave a normal result in 
acetic acid and concentrated benzene solutions; the ^-compound is 
isomeric with it. 

Biphenic Anhydride, —The numbers obtained from the acetic 
solution point to the formula ( 06 H 4 ‘C 0 )i 0 as molecular, bub it 
would appear that the anhydride is dissociated by solution in acetic 
acid. 

Naphthalene Picrate. —Concentrated acetic solutions give approxi¬ 
mately normal figures; dilute solutions indicate that complete dissocia¬ 
tion into naphthalene and picric acid has taken place. Normal results 
were obtained fi'om benzile, carvacrol, carvamnl hydrosulphide, and 
from amarine in benzene solutions, and from dimethylquinol, benzoin, 
dehydracetic acid and amide, and benzimidobenzoate in acetic acid 
solutions. Thymoquinone and camphoric chloiide gave normal results, 
but in the case of camphoric chloride it was apparent that some dis¬ 
sociation had taken place. Usnic acid, both in acid and in benzene, 
and anilide in a dilute benzene solution gave abnormal results, prob¬ 
ably due to some decomposition. 

CoUoulal Substances. —2 per cent, solutions of albumin and gelatin 
barely reduced the freezing point by 0*01®; it would therefore appear 
that these colloids have an extremely complicated molecular struc¬ 
ture. The calculations from the observed data were all made by 
Raoult’s method. 

The behaviour of paraldehyde, anethoil, phenol, and bromoform as 
solvents was examined; the results obtained with paraldehyde were 
irregular on account of the readiness with which it undergoes partial 
dissociation into aldehyde; anethoil gave more uniform results, but 
the experiments were discontinued on account of its peculiar behaviour; 
the addition of a crystal to the mass when cooled a few tenths of a 
degree below the freezing point induces congelation, as vrith other 
solvents, but instead of the temperature rising at once to the freezing 
point, it continues to descend with extreme slowness, and then returns. 
Bromoform could not be obtained sufficiently pure; experiments with 
phenol-derivatives are still in progress. The author concludes that 
paraldehyde and, to a lessei* extent, anethoil may be useful in special 
circumstances. S. B. A. A. 
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Products of the action of Propionitrile on Chlorides of the 
Patty Acids in presence of Aluminium Chloride.—Triethyl 
Tricyanide. By E. Otto and J. Tbuoer (Ber., 23, 759—768).— 
In a preliminary notice (Abstr., 1889,957) the authors stated that by 
the action of aluminium chloride on a mixture of propioiiitnle and 
propionic chloride, propionylpropionitrile appeared to be formed, which 
at once took up the elements of water, forming propionylpropion- 
amide. In the further course of the investigations, acetic chloride was 
substituted for propionic chloride, and the same compound obtained 
as before. This formation shows that the constitution previously 
assigned to the substance is incorrect and further investigation has 
shown that it is dipropionamide, XH(CO*CH 2 ’CHn) 2 . This has been 
confiimed by a direct comparison of the compound in question with 
the dipiupionamide obtained by the usual reactions. 

Dipropionamide crystallises in rectangular tablets or long needles 
which melt at 153—154*% sublime readily, and distil without decom¬ 
position at 210— 220°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, readily in hot, 
water, and still more readily in alcohol. It is quickly converted into 
propionic acid and ammonia by both potassium hydroxide and dilute 
sulphuric acid. Its formation in the above reaction is probably due 
to the fact that a portion of the propiontoile is reduced to propion- 
amide, which, by the action of the hydrochloric acid formed from the 
aluminium chloride, passes into dipropionamide. 

Triethyl tricyanide, like the tricyanides obtained by KraJfft and 
Hansen (Abstr., 1889, 696), has basic properties, and may be con¬ 
verted into a hydrochloride by passing hydrogen chloride over the 
fused compound. By the action of water this readily passes into 
ammoninm chloride and propionic acid, on which account no platino- 
cbloride could be prepared. According to T. Weyl, triethyl tricyanide 
has a poisonous action on dogs and guinea-pigs, resembling that of 
ceitaiu ptomaines, H. G. 0. 

Molecular Weight of the solid a-Dichloropropionitrile. By 
R. Otto (Ber., 23, 836—837).—^Tbe solid compound (m, p. 73—74®) 
obtained by the action of diy chlorine on propionitnle {Amialetif 116, 
195; 132,181) has the molecular formula (C»H 3 CliN) 8 , as is provc(l 
by molecular weight determinations by Eaoult*s method in glacial 
acetic acid solution. E, S. K. 

Coloration of Oi^anic Substances by Thiocyanlc Acid. By 
C. Parekti (Gaszefta, 19, 175—^179).—The reddish coloration which 
thiocyanic acid imparts to animal and vegetable tissues is generally 
held to be due to the presence of minute traces of iron; this is denied 
by Miguel (Absti*., 1877, 457), who found that paper presumably 
free from iron acquired a red coloration on exposure to the vapour of 
thiocyanic acid, although it was not coloured by the aqueous acid. 
The author has repeated this experiment, and finds that paper in which 
detected by analysis exhibits the phenomena described 
by Miguel, but if it is previously digested for several days in pure 
dilute hydrochloric acid, then thoroughly washed and dried, it is no 
longer affected by the acid. On the other hand, if the puiufied paper 
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or cotton cloth is wetted with water to which one drop of an extremely 
dilate solution of ferric chloride has been added, and dried, it regains 
its original character. It follows that the coloration is due to the 
presence of traces of iron, which are so small that they are only 
detected by the extremely delicate action of the fumes of thiocyanic 
acid. The coloration is not affected by anhydrons etber, absolute 
alcohol, benzene, carbon bisulphide, or chloroform, but it is destroyed 
by excess of water; a drop of a mixture of ether or alcohol and water 
leaves a stain, which, on drying, becomes first green and then white. 
This reaction is so delicate that it may be used as a test for the 
presence of water in ether or absolute alcohol; in the last case the test 
must be made in a closed vessel, as absolute alcohol abstracts sufficient 
moisture from the air to give the green stain. 

Miguel’s distinction between the red coloration given to paper 
imbued with ferric chloride by fumes of thiocyanic acid and the 
yellowish-red coloration given hy the aqueous acid is due to the action 
of the liberated hydrochloric acid, which, in presence of water, facili¬ 
tates the decomposition of thiocyanic acid into perthiodicyanic acid. 

S. B. A. A. 

Purification of Alcohol. By E. Waller (Ohem. Neios, 61, 53— 
54). —The alcohol is agitated with powdered potassium permanganate 
until distinctly coloured, and after some hours treated with a pinch of 
])nlverised calcium carbonate. It is then carefully distilled, but not 
to dryness, and is collected for use when the distillate ceases to give a 
yellow coloration with strong potash or soda within 20 or 80 minutes. 

J). A. L. 

Etherification hy Uranium Salts. By O. Pohl {Lishj Ohem., 
14, 104—105). —On pouring amyl alcohol over uranium nitrate, the 
latter is decomposed by the action of light, and, at the ordinary tem- 
pei'atare, valeraldehyde, free valeric acid, amyl valerate, and amyl 
nitrate, together with some reduction products containing oxides of 
uranium, are formed. The same hind of reaction takes place with 
methyl and ethyl alcohols. Amyl nitmte, after exposure to light, 
yields after some time ethereal salts of valeric acid, having a very 
agreeable odour. On pouring ethyl alcohol over uranium acetate, 
acetaldehyde, acetic acid, and ethyl acetate are formed. Ui*aninm 
acetate, treated in the same manner with amyl alcohol, yields amyl 
acetate and ethyl valerate. B. B. 

Action of Chlorine on Tetramethylethylene. By A. Ououpotsky 
and N. Maridtza (/. Buss, Ohem, Soc., 21, 431—434) —Teframethyl- 
ethylene was obtained by synthesis from isobutyric chloride and zinc 
methyl. This hydrocarbon, when subjected to the action of chlorine 
at the ordinary temperature, yielded the monochlorotetramethyl- 
ethylene, OeHuOb which was purified by fractional distillation. On 
heating it with water in sealed tubes, it was found that it gradually 
disappeared, and at last dimeihifl isopropewyl carhinol, OsH^O, was 
obtained as an aromatic liquid of sp, gr. 0*8560 (at 0®), and 0*8416 
(at 19*5®). It boils at 117"5—118®, and yields an acetate and a 
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dibromide. Etherification with, acetic acid (Menshntkin’s method) 
confirms the view that it is a tertiary alcohol, CMe2(OH)’CMeIOH2. 

13. 13. 

Action of Acids on Dimethyl Isopropenyl OarbinoL By N. 
AIartutza (/. Euss, Ghern. Soc., 21, 434—436).—Dimethyl isopropenyl 
carbinol (ssee foregoing abstract) was snbjeoted to the action of sul¬ 
phuric and hydrochloric acids. When it was heated at 100° with 
dilute sulphuric acid (containing 1 per cent, or more), the product 
was a viscid oil, boiling above 100°, seemingly the product of con¬ 
densation of a hydrocarbon formed by the action of very dilute 
acids. 

After heating for 20 to 30 minutes in a water-hath with hydro¬ 
chloric acid of O'l per cent., a very mobile liquid hydrocarbon, 
boilmg at 68—69°, was obtained. It yields two additive products 
with bromine, the lower one containing less bromine being formed 
at a low temperature, the higher one after a longer time, or on gently 
warming; the latter has the formula OsHioBr*. The hydi*ocarhon is 
C^Hio, aud as it is produced by the removal of one molecule of water 
from an alcohol of the above constitntion, its formula can be only 
CHolCMe’CMelCHi, diisopropenyl, B. B. 

Derivatives of Heptamethyiene. By Mabkownikoff ( Cojttpf , 
rend.^ 110,466—468).—Suberone, contrary to the statement of Spiegel, 
is easily reduced to the coiresponding alcohol, 07Hw*OH, by the action 
of sodium in presence of alcohol. This suheronyl alcohol is a colour¬ 
less, somewhat viscid liquid, with a mouldy odour different from that 
of suberone. It is insoluble in water, and boils at 184—185° under a 
pressure of 741 mm.; sp. gr. at 15° compared with water at the same 
temperature = 0*9595. It combines easily with phenylcaibimide to 
form suheronyl phenylcarhnmate, NHPh-CO*OC7Hi3, which crystallises 
in long, colourless, quadrangular prisms melting at 85°. 

Concentrated hydi'ochloric and hydriodic acids dissolve suboronyl 
alcohol, and if the solntion is heated for some time and then diluted 
with water, subei’onyl chloride or suberonyl iodide is precipitated. 
The former is lighter than water, and distils without decomposition; 
the latter is heavier than water, and decomposes when distilled. 

Suberonyl iodide, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields 
suberonylene, O7H12, which has a strong odour, boils at 114*6°, aud 
combines energetically with bromine to form a heavy liquid with au 
odour of terebenthene. A small quantity of suberonyl ethyl otht‘i*, 
C7H3'OEt, is formed in the same reaction. 

When suberonyl alcohol is heated at 230—260° with 7 vols. of hydr- 
iodie acid of sp. gr. 1*96, it yields heptamethyiene^ O7H14, which boils 
at 98—101°; sp. p*. at 0° = 0 7791. It is a colourless liquid with a 
feeble odour similar to that of pure benzene. It is not attacked by 
bromine in the cold, and is only slowly dissolved by sulphuric or nitric 
acid, or a mixture of the two. The hydrocarbons OsHio and C9H18, 
with the nucleus CbH», readily combine with bromine in presence 
of tmees of aluminium bromide. The boiling point and specific 
gravity of heptamethyiene are almost identical with those of henta- 
naphthene (100—101° and 0*7788), ^ 
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Snberoxime dissolves in lij’drocliloric acid, and is reprecipitated by 
an alkali, but redissolves in excess. It. is easily reduced by sodium 
in alcoholic solution, and yields amiduheptmiefhilerte, a viscid liquid 
with a strong odour resembling that of the volatile alkaloids. 

Suberone when reduced yields, in addition to the alcohol, a liquid of 
high boiling point, which is probably the corresponding pinacone. 

These compounds are all regarded as derivatives of heptamethylene, 

CH3*0H2-CH2 

C. H. B. 


Pentatomic Alcohol and an Unsatnrated Glycerol from 
Diallyl OarbinoL By W. DouBiNEvirca (J. Buss, Chm, Soc., 21, 
467—474).—The prepamtion of a pentatomic alcohol was attempted 
in vain by Saytzeff, by DiefE, and lastly by Beformatsky (see this vol., 
p. 353). Diallyl catbinol was suspended in water in a flask, ancl 
treated, with constant agitation, with a 1 per cent, solution of potassium 
permanganate. In order to pi*event the decomposition of the products 
of reaction which takes place when the solution is heated, magnesium 
sulphate was added, and the neutral volatile products, consisting 
chiefly of unchanged diallyl carbinol, were distilled ofl. From the 
residue, manganese dioxide was sepaiuted by fllti'ation, and the filti*ate 
evaporated to dryness at 40—SO"*. The msidue was then treated 
with alcohol of 96 per cent., and after the alcohol had been distilled 
ofl, the residue was extracted with ether containing 5 per cent, of 
alcohol, and the solution Altered. At last, after extracting the residue 
with pure ether foitiy times, and evaporating the ethereal solution, a 
thick, nearly colourless, extremely bitter liquid was obtained, soluble 
in water and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. It boils at 208—204® 
under a pressure of 37 mm., and has a sp. gr. of 1*0923 at 17*5°. 
Its composition coiresponds with the formula C7Hn(OH)3. With 
bromine, it yields a very unstable additive pi'odnct, 07Hi40JBr2, and 
the glycerol, on being treated with acetic anhydride at 165®, yields 
an acetate, G7Hii03Ac3i, of sp. gr, 1*0862 at 0°. The above residue, 
after extraction of this trihydric glycerol with ether, was dissolved in 
water, acidified with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, and repeatedly 
shaken witli ether in order to remove oi'ganic acids; these were found 
to consist chiefly of formic acid; no other organic acids were isolated. 
After this, the sulphuric acid solution was neutralised with potash, 
and treated with a large amount of alcohol, in ordei* to precipitate 
potassium an<l magnesium sulphates, and the filtrate after evaporation 
was again treated in the same way. Fi*om this solution, a thick, oily 
liquid was precipitated on adding ether; this was dissolved in alcohol, 
neutralised with alcoholic potash, the potassium salts removed by 
filtration, and finally the alcoholic solution was fractionally precipi¬ 
tated by ether. All the fractions were found to be homogeneous, and 
only the first contained a trace of mineral salts. After drying, the 
penicUoTiiic alcohol, C7Hii(OK)6, was obtained as a viscous mass of an 
agreeably sweet taste, closely resembling that of glucose. It could 
not be obtained in the crystalline state. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, but quite insoluble in ether, differing in this respect from its 
fir&t anhydride obtained by Dieff (Zoo. cit). On beating it at 170° 
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AvitL acetic anlivdride and some acetic acid, n'^ed as a solvent, the 
pf^titaietate, C 7 H 11 O 5 AC 5 , was obtained as a thick liquid, almost inso¬ 
luble in Tiater. The pentabenzoate could not be obtained in the pure 
state. The oxidation of diallyl carbinol takes place in two phases : 
at first only one double link of the carbinol is attacked, and the 
triatomic alcohol, OH-CEo-CH(Ofl)-CH 2 *CH(OH)-CH,*OH:OH 2 , is 
formed; then the elements of hydrogen dioxide are again taken up 
with the production of the pentatomic alcohol, 

0H-CH/CH(0H)*CH/CH(0H)-CH>*CH(0H)-0H2-0H. 

The author proposes to investigate the process of dehydration of the 
pentatomic alcohol in order to ascertain why in Reformat sky’s and 
Saytzeff's experiments its first anhydi-ide was obtained instead of it, 

B. B. 


Derivatives of ErythroL By E. Grimaux and 0. Cloez (Gompt 
renth^ 110, 462—465).—Hydrofurfurane bi’omide, obtained by Hen- 
ningers method, was heated in sealed tubes with fuming hydrobromic 
acid at 110° for six hours. Tbe solid product is erythrene tetra- 
biv>mide, and may be recrystallised from alcohol. 

Erythrane, prepared by Henninger’s method, yields hydrofurfurane 
when h'^ated with 2*5 parts of glacial formic acid. This result shows 
that hydrofaifnrane is not derived from erythrene, but from its 
anhydride erythrane, which behaves as a dihydric alcohol. 

^ If bi*omine dissolved in chloroform is added to a chloroform solu¬ 
tion of erythrol, and the mixture is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
erytbrol bromide, OHsBr-OHBrCH(OH)-OH 2 -OH, is obtained in 
hard, bulky, hexagonal tables which melt at 81—82° and are very 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

Another bi*oi^ydrm was obtained by Champion, by the action of 
hydrobromic acid on erythrol. Tbe authors obtained the same com- 
pcmnd, CH 2 Br*CH(OH)'CH(OH)*OH 2 Br, by heating erythrol with 
ten times its weight of faming hydrobromic acid at 100° for 120 honrs, 
or at 120° for 18 hours. It crystallises from chloroform in small, 
iiaci*eons tables which melt at 13«>**. Erythrene tetrabromide melting 
at 114“ is also formed at the same time. 

From these results the authors conclude that the compounds obtained 
by the reduction of erythrol have the following constitutions:_ 


CHs-OH-OH 

Erythiane, 


^ XH>CH 

°<oh;ijh- 

Hjdzofnrfuiaae. 


CHs:CH-OH(OH)-Cff,-OH. 

Debydr-eryfluol, 


ch,;oh-ch:ch*. 

Biyduene, 

0. H. B. 


Sorbite. By J. MEUimsB {Oomp. rend., 
r. nf ■'C. % “O^obepzoio acetal, or monohemr/lal soriite, 

- 'lx j “ ootauiea by minng a solution of sorbite in its own 
weight of water with the requisite Tolnme of benzaldehyae, and one- 
tenth its volume of hydroohlorio acid of 22“ B. A large proportion 
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crystallises from the liquid and a ftii*ther quantity is obtained by 
neutralising tbe motber-liquor with sodium carbonate. It is purified 
by recry stall isation from warm alcohol or warm water. It crystil- 
lisc<5 from w^ater in transparent, highly refractire, rectangular prisms, 
which melt without decomposition at 163—164° if heated slowly, or 
at 172—175® if heated rapidly. From alcohol, in which it is less 
soluble than in water, it sepai-ates in smaller crystals. When boiled 
with very dilute acids, the acetal is decomposed with liberation of 
benzaldehyde. 

JJihemylal sorbite, C 6 Hi 206 Bza, is obtained by mixing a concentrated 
solution of sorbite with its own volume of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, and adding benzaldehyde. A white, amorphous solid, insoluble 
in water, is obtained and was previously described as the dibenzoic 
aootal (Abstr., 1889, 479). It is, however, a mixture of two sub¬ 
stances, one of which dissolves in 1000 parts of boiling water and 
gelatinises on cooling, whilst the other is quite insoluble in hot water 
and has exactly the composition of dibenzylal sorbite. 

The dibenzoic derivative melts at 162®, is insoluble in water con¬ 
taining sulphurie acid, and is not decomposed when boiled with it. 

The product which dissolves in hot water, on the other hand, is 
completely decomposed in presence of minute quantities of hydro¬ 
chloric and sulphuric acids. The gelatinised mass can be freed from 
water by filtration and pressure. The product melts at about 2O0®, 
but has no definite melting point; dissolves in acetic acid, benzene, 
chloroform, and especially ether, from which it gelatinises; and con¬ 
tains about 2 per cent, less carbon than dibenzylal sorbite. 

C. S. B. 

Formation of Volatile Fatty Acids from Dextrose. By 0. 
Loew (Ber,, 23, 866—866).—^When air-dried platinum-black, pi*e- 
parcd by the method lately described (this vol., p. 453), is placed in 
dilute solutions of dextrose, a rancid odour soon becomes noticeable 
and increuses in intensity for two days; on warming the fresh 
mixture at 60—70®, tho smell is stinnger and becomes noticeable even 
more quickly. This action takes place even in presence of an anti¬ 
septic such as benzoic acid, so that it cannot be due to a ferment. 

Xicvulosc and lactic acid do not behave like dextrose in this respect; 
the slight odour observed resembles rather that of formic acid. 

No odour is observed when freshly prepared platinum-black which 
has not been exposed to the air, or when platinum-black which has been 
used before is employed; the smell is observed, however, when this 
inactive black is ti*eated with hydrogen peroxide, or dried in tbe air 
and then placed in the solution of dextrose. If the dextrose solution 
is boiled with the active black and a little calcium carbonate, the con¬ 
centrated, filtered solution gives off no rancid odour ou treatment 
with sulphuric acid, probably because the occluded oxygen is so 
quickly used up in converting the dextrose into gluconic acid, or 
some similar compound, that the other reaction cannot take place. 

When cane-sugar is treated with active platinum-black, the rancid 
odour is not observed, but inverted sugar yields traces of formic acid, 
and a disagreeably smelling acid which, from an analysis of its silver 
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salt, is 
acids. 


probably valeric acid, although it may be a mixture of several 

F. S. K. 


Action of Ethyl Acetoacetate on Dextrose in presence of 
Alcoholic Ammonia. By P. Biginelli {Gazzetta, 19, 215—217;. 
—"When a solution of dextrose (10 grains) in 75 per cent, alcohol 
(35 grams), ethyl acetoacetate (15 grams), and a solution of ammonia 
(1 gram) in 94* per cent, alcohol are mixed and left for one or two 
days, a granular deposit is formed consisting of a mixture of dextrose 
and a compound of dextrose and ammonia; later on, another substance 
sepaiates, which after repeated crystallisation may be obtained in 
silky, white needles; these melt at 189—190®, and have the composi¬ 
tion, CigHjoObN. This substance dissolves sparingly in cold water and 
in alcohol, and is almost insoluble in ether and chloroform; it has a 
feeble reducing action on Fehling’s solution. Both the aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions have a neutral reaction; the former is coloured red 
by a solution of ferric chloride. It dissolves in acids, and in both 
aqueous and alcoholic potash. When suspended in alcohol, it is not 
aitected by a current of nitrons acid. 

If the mixture of dextrose, &c., mentioned above is heated in closed 
tubes at 100—110®, groups of acicular crystal, are formed which melt 
at 130—131°, and have the composition OwHibNOs. 

This preliminary note is published by the author in order to reserve 
the right of further investigation in this field. S. B. A. A. 


Pentaoetyllevulose. By E. Eewig and W. Koenigs (Per., 23, 
072—(575; compare Abstr., 1889, 952, 1431).— Pentacetyllevulose, 
Ct,H 70 ( 0 Ac) 5 , can be prepared by dissolving levulose (3 grams) in 
warm glacial acetic acid (3 c.c.), gradually adding the solution to 
almost boiling acetic anhydride (9 c.c.) containing 0*1 to 0*2 gi*am of 
zinc chloride, and then boiling for five minutes to complete the re¬ 
action. The yield is about (5(5 per cent, of the levulose employed, 
Ir is a soft, colourless, hygroscopic resin, readily soluble m alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly 
iu light petroleum and carbon bisulphide ; it is soluble in, and parti¬ 
ally decomposed by boiling water, and its solution in chloroform is 
feebly dextro-iotatory. When boiled for two hours with decinoimal 
sulphuric acid diluted Tsith an equal volume of water, it is completely 
decomposed, levulose being regenerated. It reduces Fehling's solu¬ 
tion on boiling, and is completely decomposed when boiled with potas¬ 
sium dichromate and glacial acetic acid. It does not combine with 
phenylhydrazine. F. S. K. 


Extraction of EafSnose &oixl Molasses: Separation of 
Raflfinose from Saccharose. By L. Lindet (Oompt, rend,, 110, 
795—798).—The molasses is diluted with five or six times its weight 
of cold water and agitated with mercuric sulphate, which precipitates 
the impurities The liquid is filtered, treated with hai*tyta to neu- 
tmlise the sulphuric acid resulting from the decomposition of tlie 
mercuric sulphate, boiled, and concentrated in a vacuum. The syrup 
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is dissolved in methyl alcohol, which precipitates a further quantity 
of impnrities. 

One hundred parts of methyl alcohol dissolve 9*5 parts of raffinose 
and 0'4 part of saccharose. The solubility of saccharose increases 
as the alcohol is more and more hydrated. One hundred parts of 
ethyl alcohol of 95® dissolve only six parts of raffinose. The solubility 
of saccharose in ethyl alcohol increases with the degree of hydration, 
but that of raffinose remains almost constant. The following table 
gives the quantities of raffinose and saccharose dissolved by 100 parts 
of alcohol of different strengths:— 



95® 

90®. 

83®. 

SOf. 

Saccharose. 

_ o-so 

100 

2-23 

6-20 

Baffinose. 

_ 0-06 

0-08 

010 

0-21 


The methyl alcohol solution of the syrup is dehydrated at its boiling 
point by means of lime, the raffinose is precipitated by the addition of 
ordinary alcohol, and the product is recryst^lised from ethyl alcohol 
ofSO—85^ 0. H. B. 

Melezitose. By A. Alechin (J. Ituss. Ohem, 8oc., 21, 407—421). 
—^Berthelot and Villiers have studied this carbohydrate and attri¬ 
buted to it the formula C^HmOu + H20 . The author has prepared 
melezitose from Persian manna, called terenjahin, a product of Allmji 
Maurorum (D.O.) Terenjahin containing about 38 per cent, of 
melezitose was dissolved in 4 parts of warm water and the impurities 
removed by decantation. The clear solution was then evaporated to 
half ius bulk on a water-bath and allowed to remain for 3 to 4 
days, when the melezitose separates out completely in the ciystalline 
state. It was purified by dissolving it in hot water, adding an equal 
volume of strong alcohol, and filtering the boiling solution; on 
cooling, the melezitose separates and is again recrystalli&ed. The 
formula of the crystals, which are rhombic prisms, is CisHaaOie + 
2TI2O; they become opaque on exposure to the air and lose their 
water at 110°; when anhjdrous, they melt at 147—148°. Anhy- 
di*ous melezitose is also obtained by precipitating the hot aqueous 
folution with strong alcohol. Its sp. gr. at 1774° is 1'540. It is 
less soluble in water than sacchai’ose, 100 pai*ts at 17° containing 
2G‘8 parts of anhydrous melezitose, and 75 6 parts at 100°. The 
spec, rotatory power of the anhydrous melezitose [a]i> = + 87*72® + 
0 074p, that of the hydrated compound [«]]>=+83®+0*0701^ 
fp = porcentago in 100 parts of the solution). For an imaginary 
100 per cent, solution [ajo = + 95° 12'. Melezitose, on inversion 
with dilute mineral acids, yields at first turano*ie and dextrose; the 
former is a new saccharose of the formula CuHajOn with [a]D = -f 
65 ° to 68°; it is insoluble in alcohol, by which it is separated from its 
solution, and melts at 65—70°. On long continued action of the 
acid, dextrose alone is obtained. Pure melezitose does not itself 
ferment when submitted to the action of ferments or diastase, but 
only the products of its inversion. The pheuylbydrazine-deriva- 
tive of melezitose is an unstable compound melting ai 172°. The 
acetyl-derivative, OisHaiOwAon, forms rhombic prisms of sp. gr. = 
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1*32 at melting at 117® with fl6[D] = 4-110*44®. Several de¬ 

terminations of the molecular weight of melezitose by Raonlt’s 
method confirm the formula Ci8H^20ie4-2H20; by the same method 
the moleculiir formula of the undecacetyl-derivative is confirmed, but 
for the new “turanose” results were obtained corresponding with 
the formula OeHiaOe, although its sodium-derivative is OwHaiOulTa. 

B. B. 

Callose, a new Fundamental Substance in Vegetable Mem¬ 
brane. By L. 1 >LaxijI3 J (^GotnpL rend,, 110, 644—647).—Callose 
occurs in various organs of a vei'y large number of plants and is 
especially important in the thallophytes, hut was not found in certain 
UredineaB. Its existence is often diflSoult to prove owing to its ad- 
mi suture with other substances and its resistance to the action of 
solvents. 

The callose was not isolated sufficiently pure for analysis. It is 
distinguished from cellulose by its insolubility in Schweizer’s reagent 
even after the action of acids, and by the yellow coloration which it 
gives with iodophosphoric acid. From pectic compounds, it is dis- 
tinfiuished by its insolubility in ammonia, and alkaline carbonates 
in the cold, and its different behaviour with colouring matters. It is 
colourless, amorphous, insoluble in water and alcohol, but dissolves 
readily in sodium or potassium hydroxide of 1 per cent., and is also 
.soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid and concentrated solutions of 
calcium chloride and stannous chloride. It does not dissolve in cold 
solutions of alkaline carbonates or ammonia, but swells up and 
gelatinises. With various staining fluids, callose gives reactions which 
serve to distinguish it from other substances in the vegetable mem¬ 
brane. With iodine it acquires a yellow coloration. 0. H. B. 

Preparation of Hydrazine from Aldehyde-ammonia. By T. 
CcETiiTS and R. Jat (Uer,, 23, 740—752).—^It has previously been ob¬ 
served by Curtins (Diazoverh, der Fettreilie, Munich, 1886) that alde¬ 
hyde-ammonia, when treated with nitrons acid in acid solution, yields an 
oily nitrosamine, which is volatile in a cun'ent of steam and may be 
distilled in a vacuum without decomposition. From the analysis and 
vapour-density of the substance, the conclusion was drawn that it 
contained 3 mols. of aldehyde and 2 atoms of nitrogen. The conden¬ 
sation of 3 mols. of ethyl diazoacetate to form tiiazoacetio acid, 
investigated by the authors (Ahstr., 1889, 393), has led them to 
examine this nitrosamine further, in the hope of obtaining hydrazine 
from it more readily than by the previous methods. They find that 
hydrazine can be formed in the manner shown below, but the yield is 
so small that this reaction cannot be employed as a method for its 
preparation. 

When a solution of sodium nitrite is added to a well-cooled solution 
of aldehyde-ammonia in dilute sulphuric acid, the nitrosamine 
separates and may he extracted with ether, the aqueous solution 
being then several times treated with small quantities of sodium 
nitrite and sulphuric acid, and extracted after each treatment with 
ether. The combined extracts are shaken with a solution of sodium 
eirbonate and with water, and finally with solid potassium carbonate, 
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tHe efclier evaporated, and the residual oil distilled In a current of 
steam. The oil thus obtained, on analysis, gave numbers agreeing with 
the formula 0,Hi2^^203, ^hich was confiinned by a determination of its 
vapour-density. It is a lemon-yellow liquid, which has a camphor-like 
odour, and bods at 95® under 35 mm. pressure without decomposition. 
It is insoluble in water, but miscible with alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. It gives Liebermann’s reaction for iiitroso-compouuds, and 
is converted by hot dilute sulphuric acid into paraldehyde, and must 
therefore be a nitroso-derivative of an imido-paraldehyde or paaraldi- 
mine^ its constitution being represented by the formula 

CoHhO/OH:N-XO. 

When hydrogen chloride is passed into a moist ethereal solution of 
nitrosoparaldimine, a white, crystalline precipitate of paraldimmp 
Jiydrochluride^ CoHii02‘CHINH,HCl, separates; this crystallises in 
small, anisotropic, colourless needles, which are unaltered in diy air, 
and blacken on heating. On remaining in moist air, they pass without 
chauge of form into ammonium chlonde. They are insoluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, but are readily taken up by water and 
absolute alcohol, which at once convert them into paraldehyde and 
ammonium chloride; this decomposition is brought about still more 
readily by the action of acids. Nitrous acid converts it into a 
nitrosamine identical with the componnd obtained from aldehyde- 
ammonia. 

By the action of silver oxide on paraldimine hydrochloride sus¬ 
pended in dry ether, free paraldimine, CsHnOi’OHiNH, is obtained 
as a mobile, colourless liquid boiling at 140® almost withont decom¬ 
position, and solidifying in a freezing mixture. Its vapour-density 
was found to be 4*451, corresponding with a molecular weight of 
128*6. On remaining in a sealed tnbe for a few weeks, it passes into 
a solid, glassy mass, which has the same percentage composition. The 
liquid raadily loses ammonia in px*esence of water or alcohol, forming 
paraldehyde. 

Amidoimraldimim orparaldylJiydrazine, C6Hn03*CHIN*NH2, is pre¬ 
pared by tre.iting an ethereal solution of nitrosoparaldimine with 
zinc-dust and acetic acid. After the addition of alkali, the solution is 
extracted with ether, the ethereal extract dried over barium oxide, 
and evaporated in a vacuum. The free base is not volatile without 
decompositiou, and could not be obtained pure. When hydrogen 
chloride is passed through the dry ethereal solution, the hydrochloride 
separates in needles, which are exceptionally hygroscopic. Both of 
these compounds are decomposed by boiling dilute sulphuric acid, 
with formation of hydrazine sulphate, but, as already mentioned, the 
yield is very small. It may also be obtained directly from nitroso¬ 
paraldimine by treating the latter with dilute sulphuric acid and 
zinc-dust until the oil has disappeared, quickly filtering, and boiling 
vigorously for a few minutes. 

The small yield of hydrazine obtained is probably due to the fact 
that in the reduction of the nitroso-compound the reaction does not 
stop with the formation of paraldimine, bnt goes fiirfehor with fonna- 
tion of the compound OsHuOa'CHs-NH-NHs, and that this compound, 
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like diethvlhydraziiie, does not lose the hydrazine-gronp hj the 
action of acids. H. G. 0. 

ConstitTition of Citrazinamide. By S. Rohemann (Ber., 23, 
831—882).—A reply to Loven (Bpr,^ 22, 3053), defending the 
formnla proposed by the author for citrazinamide. 

CMor- and Hydroxy-acids of the Patty Series. By P. Meli- 
KOFF and Petbenko-Krittchexko {J.Rhss. Chem. Soc., 21, 393—397). 
—The authors have studied the behavionr of a-hydroxy-^-halegen- 
lactic acids and the corresponding butyric acids on distillation with 
w'ater, and show that carbonic anhydride, hydrogen chloride, and an 
aldehyde or ketone containing one atom of carbon less than the 
original acid are obtained- The sodium salt of the first acid yields 
acetaldehyde^ that of the second, propaldehydeL Ohlorhydroxyiso- 
bntyric acid, nnder the same conditions, yields dimethyl ketone, and it 
is tiierefore a )3-ba.logen-»-hydroxy-acid. The same is the case as re¬ 
gards the chlorhydroxyvaleric acid, melting at 75®, obtained from 
tiglic and hydrochloric acids, as it yields ethyl methyl ketone. The 
formation oi ethyl methyl ketone confirms the generally adopted 
formnla of tiglic acid, CHMe.OMe*COOH. B. B. 

Action of Methyl Diaeoacetate on the Etheiteal Salts of 
XTnsaturated Acids. By E. Buchver (Ber., 23, 701—707).— 
!Methyl diazoacetate combines with methyl acrylate in the same 
manner as with methyl fumarate and cinnamate (Abstr., 1888, 1274), 
forming a well-crystallised additive compound, C3H4N2(COOMe)2, 
which, on heating for 40 minutes at 160—185®, loses all its nitrogen 
and yields an oil boiling between 205® and 215® (718 mm.) and having 
the composition C7H10O4. The vapour-density of 155 agrees with this 
formula, but the further examination showed that the oil is a mixture 
of the methyl salts of two isomeric acids which may be separated by 
their difEerent solubilities in water or etber. The acid which is less 
soluble in water crystallises from that liquid in compact forais, prob¬ 
ably belonging to the rhombic system, melts at 175®, and distils 
without decomposition. It has the composition CsHbOi, and is not 
acted on by alkaline potassium permanganate and sodium amalgam, 
and appears, therefore, to be a tninefliylenedicarhoxylic acid^ in which, 
from its mode of formation, the carboxyl-groups must be attached to 
difFerent carbon-atoms. A trimetbylenedicarboxylic acid (1*2) has 
been previously prepared by Conrad and Gnthzeit (Abstr., 1884, 
992), but as this melts at 139®, and readily passes into the anhy¬ 
dride on distillation, it canuot be identical with the acid above 
described. This has also been confirmed by a direct comparison of 
the two acids. The author has also shown that Conrad and 
Guthzeit’s acid is unacted ou by alkaline potassium pennanganate 
or sodium amalgam, and has confirmed the similar results obtained 
by Fittig and Boeder {Annalen^ 227, 18) and by W. H. Perkin, jun. 
((Trans., 1885, 812) for feLimethylenedicai boxylic acid (1*1). 

The existence of two trimetbylenedicarboxylic acids (1'2) can 
readily be explained by Baeyer’s extension of Van’t HojBTs hypotbeisis 
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to compounds having a closed chain of atoms (Abstr., 1888, 1071). 
Two forms should theoretically exist, in one of which (the T-cts or 
maleinoid form) the carboxyl-gronps lie on the same side of the ring, 
whilst in the other (the T-cistrmiS or fumaroid form) they lie on 
opposite sides. As Conrad and G-uthzeit’s acid readily yields an 
anhydride, it probably represents the F-as modification, whilst the 
acid described in this paper, which at most forms an anhydride 
only with difficulty, must be the V-cisfrans acid. 

The latter may also be crystallised from ether, from which it 
separates in white aggregates of needles, the aqueous solution of 
which gives a slight brown coloration with ferric chloride. The 
ssinc salt is much more readily soluble in cold than m hot water, and 
on heating the solution separates in nodular aggregates of microscopic 
crystals. The ailcpr salt is sparingly soluble even in boiling water ; 
on heating, it yields a colourless, crystalline sublimate, possibly con¬ 
sisting of the anhydride. 

The second acid, which is more soluble in water than the foregoing, 
bnt less soluble in ether, forms fascicular groups of seemingly mono¬ 
clinic needles, and melts at 138®. On boiling it with acetic chloride, 
it yields an anhydidde which melts at 86—87°, and decomposes com¬ 
pletely at 130®. The sine salt, like that of the foregoing acid, is less 
soluble in hot than in cold water, whilst the lead and silver salts form 
crystalline precipitates. The acid reduces alkaline potassium perman¬ 
ganate immediately, and on reduction with sodium amalgam yields 
glutaric acid, which was identified by its analysis, melting point, and 
cbaracteiistic zinc salt. The acid under discussion must therefore be 
a (jlutaconic acid^ and is probably identical with the one described by 
Conrad and Gntbzeit as melting at 132—133®. H. G. 0. 

MolecTilar Weights of some Acids of the Oleic Series. By 
O. ScLC {Jjishj Ghein.j 13, 201—^203).—^The author finds that the 
loweiing of the freezing point, as obtained by Raoult’g method, for 
crotonic, chloroci’otonic, and chlorisoerotonic acids, in acetic acid 
solution, corresponds with a simple molecule. An aqueous solution of 
crotonic acid indicates again a simple molecule, whei'eas a solution of 
the same acid in benzene points to a double molecular weight, 
(C^neOO®. • B. B. 

Acids Poor in Carbon obtained from Baku Petroleum. By 
0. Aschan (Ber,, 23, 867—875).—The alkaline solution obtained 
as a bye-product in the purification of Baku petroleum contains 
water, hydrocarbons, and a mixture of various aci^; when the crude 
acid mixture (100 kilos.) obtained therefrom is distilled, a small 
portion pass'^s over between 220® and 270®. This fraction can be freed 
from hydrocarbons by dissolving it in 5 per cent, soda, aoidifybg the 
clear solution with dilate sulphuric acid, and extracting the precipi¬ 
tated oils with ether; the yield of this product is about 6 kilos. 

Methyl hexamethytenecarboscylate^ CeHn'GOOMe, can be prepared 
from this mixtni'e of acids by treating it with methyl alcohol and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and repeatedly fractionating the methyl 
salts thus produced; in this way 105 grams of the pure methyl salt 
VOL. LTIII. 3 d 
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was oljtamed. It is a coloiirless oil of sp. gv. 0*90547 at 18*4®, Boils at 
105*5—167*5° corr. (thennometer entirely in the vapour), and has an 
a^eable, fruity odour, which is, however, at the same time, somewhat 
nauseous. The free acid, CbHu'COOH, obtained by hvdrolysing the 
methyl salt with alcoholic potash, is a thick, colourless, disagreeably 
a raelling oil of sp. gr. 0*95025 at 18*4°. It is not acted on by bromine 
at the ordinary temperature, but, on heating, evolution of hydrogen 
bromide commences; it is only slowly oxidised by nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*8, and very slowly by potassium permanganate in cold 
sodium carbonate solution. It decomposes calcium chloride with 
evolution of hydrochloric acid, and its barium and calcium salts are 
not decomposed by carbonic anhydride. It dissolves freely in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, hut, on warming, decomposition sets in: it is 
jSradually decomposed by phosphoric anbvdride at the ordinaiy 
temperature. The potassiiitn salt, CeHifCOOK, is very readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and is very hygroscopic. The sodium 
salt, CeHifCOONa, separates from alcohol in ill-defined, hygroscopic 
prisms. The calcium salt, (C«.Hii“COOjsCa -f 4 H 2 O, separates in 
needles when its aqueous solution is evaporated over sulphuric acid; 
it loses its water completely on exposure to the air and is readily 
soluble in water and alcohol. When a concentrated aqueous solution 
is heated, the salt separates as a semi-solid, amorphous moss 
which becomes hard and granular when dried. The barium salt, 
f CfiHii*COO)3a, is very readily soluble in alcoliol, but more sparingly 
in water. When the acid is dissolved in baryta-water, the excess of 
barium hydrate precipitated with caibonic anhydride, and the filtered 
solution concenti'ated on the water-bath, it solidifies to a mass of 
anhydrous plates, which retain their crystalline form if they ai‘e 
quickly separated from the mother liquors; if. however, the ciystals 
ai*e allowed to remain in the solution, they deliquesce to a syrup on 
cooling, and on drying thei*e remains a vitreons, amorphous mass 
which becomes crystalline when heated on the water-bath; the 
amorphous salt is afco foimed when aqueous solutions are evaporated 
at the ordinary tempeniture. The silver salt, CcHii'COOAg, is 
moderately easily soluble in hot water. The cadmium salt, 
(C,Hii-COO)tCd, crvstallisea in anhydrous, nacreous plates, and is 
on’y sparingly soluble in cold water. The chloride, CbHu-COCl, 
prepared by treating the acid with pho&phoric chloride, boils at 
167—109°, and is only very slowly decomposed by water. The amide, 
CeHii'CO^Hj, obtained by treating the chloride with dry ammonium 
carbonate, crystallises from water in nacreous plates, melts at 12.i*5°, 
and is moderately easily soluble in water and very readily in the other 
ordinary solvents ; it dissolves freely in concentmted snlphtuic acid, 
but is reprecipitated in crystals on the addition of water. The 
anilide, prepared fi*om the cblonde, separates from alcohol and from a 
mixtui*e of benzene and light petroleum in slender needles meltinflr at 
93—94°. 

The acid CsHuOi (b. p. 237—239°) and the acid CsHibO^ (b. p. 
251—^253°h described by Markownikoff, have also been obtained in 
a pure condition from the mixture of acids referred to above. 

P, S. K. 
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GlycoUic Nitrile: Direct Synthesis of Glycohic Acid. By L. 
Henry (Compt. re^nL, 110, 759—760J.—Formaldebyde and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid in aqueous solution combine completely with development 
of heat and formation of glycollic nitrile, CN-CHi'OH. The liquid 
is evaporated at a gentle heat and extracted with ether. Glycollic 
nitrile is a colourless, limpid, odourless liquid, with a peculiar, 
sweetish taste; it is very soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but is 
insoluble in carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and benzene. At —72° it 
solidifies to a crystalline mass, and the temperature rises to —67®; it 
boils with partial decomposition at 183° under a pressure of 759 mm., 
but if completely dried, it boils without change at 119° under a 
pressure of 24 mm.; sp. gr. at 12° = 1*100. 

A minute quantity of potassium carbonate converts the nitrile into 
a brownish, crystalline mass which has not yet been examined ; acetic 
chloride acts energetically and destructively; acetic anhydride acts 
energetically with great development of heat, and yields the acetdte, 
CN'CH 2 'OAc, which boils at 177°. Dilute acids rapidly convert the 
nitrile into glycollic acid with great development of heat. 

C. H. B. 

Hydroxytetric Acid, By C. Cloez (Gampt rend.^ 110, 583—586). 
—Demar 9 ay obtained tetric and hydroxy-tetiuo acids by the action of 
alcoholic potash on the pi*odnct of the action of bromine on ethyl 
metbylacetoacetate. The author adopted Demai'^ay’s method, except 
that, since no carbonic anhydride was evolved and the formation of 
dibromaoetone was improbable, the product of the action of bi'omine 
on the ethyl metbylacetoacetate was w'ashed with water as soon as 
the colour of the bromine had disappeared. The ethyl dibromomethyl- 
acetoacetate was added gradually alcoholic potash cooled by means 
of water, and the liquid, after dilution with water, was concentrated 
until all alcohol was expelled, strongly acidified with sulphuiic acid, 
and exhausted with ether. When the ether is distilled off, hydroxy¬ 
tetric acid is obtained. Potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol, 
aqueous potash, or even baryta-water, can be substituted for alcoholic 
potash. If ethyl dibromomethylacetoacetate is boiled with water, it 
readily saponifies, but the products contain a large pix)portion of 
black, insoluble substances. The same result is obtained even in 
presence of barium carbonate. 

Hydroxytetric acid has the composition OsHeO^, and after treat¬ 
ment with animal charcoal, crystallises from hot water in colourless 
crystals melting at 20l—202®. 

Ethyl hydroxytetrate, C 5 BI! 504 Et, is obtained by the aci^on of water 
on ethyl dibromomethylacetoacetate in presence of barium chloride, 
and is extracted by treatment with chloroform, from which it sepa¬ 
rates in colourless prisms’which melt at 67—68°, and have a distinctly 
acid reaction. The silver ethyl salt crystallises in slender, colourless 
needles somewhat soluble in cold water, and but slightly altered 
when exposed to light. When treated with potassium hydroxide, the 
ethereal salt is decomposed, and on acidification with sulphuric acid, 
hydroxytetric acid is obtained. 

If a solution of hydroxytetric acid in dilaie cdcohol is treated with 
gaseous hydiogen chloride, a colourless, neutral liquid is obtained 

3^2 
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whicli boils at 224—^226®, and bas the composition of a diethyl- 
derivative of hydroxytetric acid. C. H. B. 

Fotassinm Hydrogen Malonate, Qnadromalonate, and Quadr- 
oxalate. By G. jM^'msoc. (Compt rend.^ 110, 793—795 ).—Fofasshim 
hydrogen mcdorcate^ C^HsKOi + ^H 20 , crystallises in large, non-deli- 
quescent, monoclinic prisms Trhich lose their water of ciystallisation 
at 120—130®, and decompose at a higher temperature with evolution 
of acetic acid; heat of dissolntion of the anhydrous salt = — 5*11 
Cal.; heat of di^ssolution of the hydrated salt = — 9'58 Cal.; heat 
of hydiation (JH 2 O) + 3*755 Cal. in the solid condition; beat of 
neutralis uion of solid raalonic acid by one equivalent of solid potas¬ 
sium hydroxide + 27*87 Cal. 

Fotns^ium quadrotmlonate^ formed by the direct combination of the 
acid with the preceding salt, crystallises in large, brilliant, anhydrons 
prisms; heat of dissolution —13*52 Cal. The combination of the 
dissolved acid with the dissolved hydrogen-salt to foim the dissolved 
qnadromalonate develops +0*10 Cal. 

Potassium quadroxalate crystallises with 4 mols. H 2 O, which are 
expelled at llO®; heat of dissolution of the hydrated salt —17*94 
Cdl.; of the anhydrous salt —1*2*79 Cal. The combination in soln- 
tion of the hydrogen salt with the free acid to form the quadroxalate 
develops -h0*05 Cal.; the combination of the solid salt and acid to 
form the solid qnadroxalate wonld develop +0*95 Cal.; heat of 
hydration of the solid qnadi*oxalate +2*29 Cal. 

The heats of formation of all the pota«:sium malonates are distinctly 
lower than those of the corresponding oxalates. C, H. B. 

Symmetrical Diethylsuccinic and Methylethylsaccinic 
Acids. By Buttchichiv and Zelix^ky (J, Chem. Snc, 21, 
376—389).—In a foimer paper fAbstr., 1^9, 377), the antbors have 
shown that two diethyUnccinic acids may he obtained from the 
product of the action of potassium cyanide on ethyl «-bromobutyrate. 
The symmetrical ethyl cyanodiethrhuccinate is not so easily acted on 
by hydrochloric acid as the corresponding dimethyl-compound, and 
the hydrolysis therefore was effected by means of alcoholic potash. 
The potassinm diethylethemltricarboxylate thns formed was decom¬ 
posed w’ltb weak bydrocbioric acid, and the liberated acids exti-acted 
with ether. In this way, a mixture of the two isomeric diethylsuccinic 
acids was ohtaineil, and the acids separated by recrystallisation, 
faking advantage of the diff«i*ence in their solubility. The sparingly 
soluble acid melts at 190—191®, and is the “ fnmaroid *’ form, whereas 
the easily soluble maleinoid ” acid melts at 127—128®. These two 
acids are identical with those obtained by Bischoff and Hjelt (Abstr., 
188^, 1057) from ethyl malonate by synthesis. On heating, both 
acids behave in a manner analogons to the dimethylsuccinic acids 
(compare Abstr., 1889, 692). They both yield the same anhy¬ 
dride, an oily liquid boiling between 244® and 246®. On adding 
water, the anhydride obtained from either of the two acids g^ves a 
mixture of much “ maleinoid ” acid (m. p. 127—128®) with a very small 
quantity of the “ fumaroid ” acid (m. p. 190—191®). It is impossible 
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to convert one acid into the other "by boiling with water or weak 
hydrochloric acid, except under pressure, as found by Bischoff and 
Hjelt. The ethyl scdtSy prepared froni ethyl iodide, and the correspond¬ 
ing silver salts are not identical, for although the “ fumaroid ” com¬ 
pound boils at 235—239°, and the “ maleinoidat 237—^239®, the 
sp. gr. of the first at 18° F. is 0*9736 and that of the second 0'9904, 
referred to water at 0°. 

In a similar way, the ethylmethylsuccinic acids were prepared (a) 
by the action of ethyl sodiocyanopropionate on ethyl bromobntyrate, 
and (6) of ethyl sodiocyanobutyrate on ethyl bromopropionate. The 
ethyl flt-cyanomethyl-jS-ethylsuccinate obtained in (a) boils at 275—278°, 
its sp. gr. is 1*0542; the ethyl a-cyanethyl-jS-methylsuccinate obtained 
in (h) boils at 283—285°, and its sp. gi*. is 1*0172. Both ethyl salts 
were hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid, and in each case a mixtui‘e of 
two acids melting at l69—170° and at 84—85° was obtained. The 
ethereal salt boiling at 283—285° yields a larger proportion of the 
acid melting at 84—85°, that boiling at 275—278° yields a larger 
proportion of the acid melting at 169—^170°. The “fumaroid” acid 
is inoi e >panugly soluble in water than the “ malemoid ” acid. The 
calcium salt of the “fumaixiid” acid contains 5 H 2 O, that of the 
“ malemoid ” acid IH 2 O, and the corresponding barium salts contain 
2 H 2 O (“fumaroid”) and 5 H 2 O (“maleinoid”). At a higher tem¬ 
perature, both acids yield one and the same anhydride, boiling at 
241—^245°, which, on addition of water, yields chiefly the “ maleinoid ” 
acid (m. p. 84—85°) with only a small admixtui'e of the “ fumaroid ” 
acid (m, p, 169—170°). Here again, as in the case of diethylsuccinic 
and dimethylsuccinic acids, there is a possibility of passing over from 
the acid with a higher melting point—“fumaroid”—into the 
“ maleinoid ” acid of lower melting point, so that the anhydricies 
exist only for the “ maleinoid ” form. All “ maleinoid ” foims of the 
disuhstituted succinic acids give o£E the elements of water at a hiwer 
tempciature than the corresponding “ fumaroid ” isomerides. 

B. B. 

Theory of Anhydride Formation, in the case of Acids of the 
Succinic Series. By C. A. BibCHOFP (Ber., 23, 620 —623).—^The 
autlior has studied the behaviour of a large number of acids of the 
succinic series with the view of ascei’taining what conditions detennine 
the formation of an anhydride, more especially with regard to the 
influence of alkyl-groups (compare Auwers and Meyer, this vol., 
p. 479). 

The fact that pyrocinchonic acid and xeronio acid cannot be 
obtained, Tvliilst maleic acid and f umaric acid am capable of existence, 
is best explained by assuming that, in the substitution of hydrogen 
by methyl- or ethyl-groups the carboxyl-gi’oups are brought nearer 
together, probably because the douhly-bound carbon-atoms approach 
one another ; the result of this may be that the space which would be 
occupied by the hydi*oxy-gi*oups of the acid molecule, if the latter 
could exist, is no longer available, and anhydride formation results. 

That the formation of an inner anhydride is also facditated when 
an ethyl-gronp is substituted for a methyl-group is exemplified by the 
behavioni' of levuliuic acid and its homologues. Levnlinic acid and 
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Iwtk and S-ethyllevnlinic acid distil nnchansred; a-etkylleviilinic 
acid, on the other hand, as has been shown by Thorne (Ti*ans,, 1887, 
336) is slowly convei*ted into a lactone on distillation. By assigning 
to these levnlinic acids the constitution of 7 -hydroxy-acids, it is seen 
that this difference in behaviour is analogous to that exhibited in the 
case of maleic acid and its homologues. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations, is that anhy¬ 
dride formation takes place the more readily the larger the atomic 
complex which replaces the hydrogen; how far this conclusion is in 
accordance with experiment is shown in the paper on anhydride 
formation (this roL, p. 744). 

The formation of imides and anil-derivatives, which has been 
especially stndied in the case of the two symmetrical dimethylsuccinic 
acids, has been fonnd to be inflnenced in an analogous manner. 

F. S. K. 

Freparatian of Mono-, Di-^ and Tri-substitated Succinic 
Adds from Ethyl Malonate. By G. A. Bisghoff {Ber., 23, 
631—633).—The method previously described for the prepaiation of 
succinic acid from ethyl malonate can be employed for the prepara¬ 
tion of mono-, di-, and tri-snbstitnted succinic acids. For this 
purpose, ethyl sodiomalonate is treated with the ethyl salt of a 
chloro- or bromo- mono- or di-suhstitnted acetic acid, and the sodium- 
derivative of the product is treated with the iodide or chloride of an 
alcohol radicle, or the sodium-derivative of the ethyl salt of a sub¬ 
stituted malonic acid is treated nith the ethereal sale of a chloro- or 
bromo- mono- or di-snbstituted acetic acid. The identity of the 
ethereal salts obtained by these two methods was proved by measure¬ 
ments of their physical constants (compare this voL, p. 745). 

The crude substituted ethyl ethenyltricaibuxylate obtained by 
either of these two methods is fractionated, and each fraction heated 
with sulphuric acid (1 : 1) at 150—170® until the whole is soluble in 
alkali; the reaction which takes place consists essentially m the 
elimination of carbonic anhydride (1 mol.) and ethylene (3 mols.). 
The product is then freed from sulphuric acid, and the various acids 
obtained sepai'ated by fractional crystallisation. In the case of the 
benzyl-derivatives of ethyl ethenjlti'icarboxylate, alcoholic potash is 
employed instead of sulphuric acid, as they are only slowly hydrolysed 
when heated with sulphuric acid. F. S. K. 

Methylsuccinic, Ethylsuccimc, and Asymmetrical Dimethyl- 
succmic Acid. By C. A. Bischofp and A. v. KuHiiDERG 23, 
634—638).—^Ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate, COOEfCH 3 -CH(COOEt) 2 , 
prepared from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl chloracetate, boils at 
278*3® (corr.) and yields succinic acid on hydrolysis. 

Ethyl propenyltricarboxylate, COOEt-OHMe*CH(COOEt) 2 , pre¬ 
pared from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl «-hpomopropionate, boils at 
270*3® (corr.), and yields pyrotartaric acid on hydrolysis. 

Ethyl methylethenyltricarboxylate, COOBt*CH/OMe(COOEt) 2 , can 
be obtained from ethyl sodiometbylmalonate and ethyl chloracefate 
or from ethyl sodioethenyltiicarboxylate and methyl iodide; it boils at 
273*5® (con*.), and on analysis yields methylsuccinic acid (m. p. 112®). 
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Ethyl batenyltricarboxylate, COOEt-OHEt'CH(OOOBt) 2 , obtained 
from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl a-bromobntyrate, boils at 278® 
(con*.), and gives ethylsuccinic acid (m. p. P 8 ®) on hydrolysis. 

Ethyl isobid&nyltricarboxylate^ COOEt*CMe 2 *CH(OOOEt) 3 , prepared 
from ethyl sodiomalonate and ethyl a-bromisobatyrate, bods at 277*3° 
(corr.); on hydrolysis, it yields asymmetrical dimethylsuccinio acid 
(m. p. 140°) and small quantities of an acid of lower melting point, 
but no methylglutaric acid. 

Ethyl ethylethenyltricarhoxylate, COOEt*OH 2 *CEt(OOOEt) 2 , obtained 
from ethyl sodioethylmalonate and ethyl chloracetate, or from ethyl 
sodioethenyltriearboxylate and ethyl iodide, boils at 281*5° (corr.), 
and gives ethylsuccinic acid (m. p. 98°) on hydinlysis. F. S. K. 

The Two Symmetrical Dimethylsuccinic Acids. By C. A. 
Btschoff and E. V oit (AVr., 23, 639—644; compare Abstr., 1889,490). 
—^Ethjd methylpropenyltricarboxylate, COOEt*CHMe'CMe(GOOBt)j, 
prepared from ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl «-bromopro- 
pionate, or from methyl iodide and ethyl sodiopropenyltricarboxylate, 
boils at 279° (corr.), and on hydrolysis gives symmetrical para- and 
anti-dimethylsuccinic acids melting at 194° and 120° respectively 
(Zoc. cit.). Auti-dimethylsuccinimide, C 5 H 9 O 2 N, crystallises in con¬ 
centrically grouped needles or hexagonal plates, and is readily solu¬ 
ble in water, alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and acetone, but only 
sparingly in ether, and very sparingly in light petroleum. 

P. S. K. 

K^tion of the Two Symmetrical Dimethylsaccmic Acids to 
Pyrocinchonic Acid. By 0. A. Bischopp and E. Yoit (Ber,, 23, 
644—646).—The fact that pyrocinchonic acid on reduction yields the 
two symmetrical dimethylsuccinie acids is in accordance with Wis- 
licenns’ hypothesis. 

When para- or anti-dimethylsucoinio acid is treated with bromine, 
it is coavei*ted into pyrocinchonic acid; the anhydrides of both para- 
and anti-dimethylsuccinic acid yield pyrocinchonic acid on heating at 
90—100° with bromine in cMoroforin solution. F. S. K. 

Symmetrical Ethylmethylsuccinic, Trimethylsncciiiic, Sym¬ 
metrical and Asymmetrical Diethylsuccioic, and Ethyldi- 
methylsuccinic Acids. By 0. A. Bisohopp and N. Miktz (Ber,, 
23, 647—632).—Ethyl methylbntenyltricarboxylate, 

COOEt-OHBt'OMe(OOOEt) 3 , 

prepared fi*om ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl «-bromohntyrate, 
or from ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate and methyl iodide, boils at 
281*5° (coiT.), and on hydrolysis yields symmetrical para- and meso- 
ethylmethylsnccinic adds. 

Ethyl ethylp'opeiiyltHcwrhoxylate, COOEt*CH!Me*OEt(OOOEt) 2 , 
prepared from ethyl sodioethylmalonate and ethyl a-bromopropionate, 
or from ethyl sodiopropenyitricarboxylate and ethyl iodide, boils at 
282*8° (eon*.), and on hydrolysis yields the two symmetrical ethyi- 
methylsuccinic acids. 
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JEfhyl itietliyllsobufenidtricarhoxi/late, OOOEt’CMe 2 * CLEefCOOEt) 2 , 
is best prepared from ethyl sodiomethylmalonate and ethyl a-brom- 
isobatyrate; it boils at 284'*3® (coit.), and on hydrolysis gives ti*i- 
methylsuccinic acid (m. p. 105®) and traces of higher melting acids. 

Ethyl ethylbutenyltiicarboxylate, COOEt'CHEt*CEt(OOOEt)o, 
obtained from ethvl sodioethylmalonate and ethyl «-bromobntyrate, 
or from ethyl sodiobntenyltricarboxylate and ethyl iodide, boils at 
2S5’5® (’corr.J, and on hydrohsis gives para- and anti-diethylsuccinic 
acid and an acid melting at l'S7‘b° (compare Ber., 21, 2109). 

Ethyl isohexenjltricarboxylate, COOEt*CEt 2 'OH(COOEt)», pre¬ 
pared from ethvl soJiomalonate and ethyl a-bromodicthylacetate, 
b nis at 289 3° (corr.), and on hydrolysis gives asymmetiical diethyl- 
snccinio acid (m. p. abont 86"). 

Ethyl efJiyli'^Lhutmyltricarhoxylate, COOEt*OMe 2 *OEt(COOEt)o, is 
best pieparel by treating ethyl sodioethylmalonate with ethyl 
a-bromisobntyrate. It boils at 294 8® (coit.), and on hydrolysis gives 
two eth^ldimethylsnccinic acids, melting at 63" and 105® respectively. 

F. S. K. 

Anhydride Formation and Intramolecular Change of Sub¬ 
stituted Succinic Acids. By C. A. Bxschoff and N. Mintz (Ber., 
23, 656—659).—^All the sabstitated succinic acids examined by the 
authors lose water at a high tempmatare (200—800°), and are con¬ 
verted into anhydrides; in some cases the anhydride foimed is not 
that of the original acid, bnt that of the geometrical or dynamical 
isomeiide. 

The monosabstitnted and the asymmetrical disnbstitnted succinic 
acids undergo no change when heated in sealed tabes at 200®, but 
the symmetrical disubstituted acids are paitially converted into the 
geometrical or dynamical isomerides, so that a mixture of the two 
IS formed. 

On heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200® in sealed 
tubes, autidimethyl-, aniidiethyl-, and mesobenzyl-ethylsuccinio acids 
are convened into the corresponding para-acids; ethyldimethyl- 
succinic acid (m. p. 68 °) under these conditions is converted into the 
dynamical isomeride. F. S. K. 

Rotatory Power of Compounds of Malic Acid with Normal 
Lithium and Magnesium Molybdates. By D. Gternez (OmnpL 
rend,, 110, 529—532).—The solutions examined contained 1*1166 
gram of laevosyiate malic acid, vai*ious proportions of the molyb¬ 
date, and sufficient water to make the total volume up to 12 c.c. 
The potatory power of the malic acid alone, in a tube 105*7 mm. 
loner, W3h —0° 11'. 

With lithium molybdate, the increase in rotatory power is at first 
practically proportional to the quantity of salt added, and attains a 
first maximum at —10® 8, which corresponds with equal equivalents 
of the malic acid and the molybdate. On the addition of more 
molybdate, the rotatory power decreases, changes in sign, and in¬ 
creases, reaching a second maximum at +15® 86', when the liquid 
contains 4 equivalents of malic acid to 9 of the molybdate. Further 
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quantities of salt cause ditninutiou in rotatory power and a change 
of sign, a third maximum being reached at —2° 22', when the solution 
conuains 4 equivalents of molybdate to 1 of malic acid. The con¬ 
tinued addition of molybdate causes another change of sign, and the 
i-otatory power increases to -f 8® 10', and even then has not reached 
its limit. 

With magnesium molybdate, the phenomena are of the same order. 
A first maximum is reached at —9^ 40' with equal equivalents of acid 
and salt. This is followed by a diminution in rotatory power, fol¬ 
lowed by a change of sign and a second maximum at +18® 14', 
with 4 equivalents of acid to 9 of molybdate. Further addition of 
molybdate causes a second reduction, with a minimum at +1® & 
when the liquid contains 4 equivalents of molybdate to 1 of malic 
acid. Beyond this point an increase in the proportion of the molyb¬ 
date increases the rotatory power, which has not reached its limit 
even at +8° 44' (compai*e Abstr., 1887, 540; 1888, 97 and 938 ; and 
1889,1147). C. H. B. 


Pliysical Constants of Alkyl-derivatives of Ethyl Ethenyl- 
tricarboxylate. By C. H. Bischoff and P. Walden 23, 

(560—664).—In the following table (next page) are given some physical 
constants of various derivatives of ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate. 

The atoms and groups combined to the atomic complex 

OOOEt*Oj 82 *Cflt(OOOEt )2 


ai*e given in column 2. The molecular weight is given in column 3, 
the boiling point (corr.) in column 4, and the sp. gr. at 20°, reduced 
to a vacuum and water at 4®, in column 5. Column 6 gives the re¬ 
fractive index for the D-line (at 19—20®), column 7 the molecular 
refractive energy calculated from the experimental data by means of 

the formula -—t— -and column 8 the molecular refractive enei^gy 

d(w^ + 2; 

calculated from Conrady’s values (C = 2*5, H = 1*05, O' = 1*68, 
0" = 2*29). Column 9 gives the molecular refractive energy calcu¬ 


lated from the experimental data by means of the formula M 


n — 


1 


and column 10 the molecular refractive energy calculated from the 
values C = 5, H = 1*3, O' = 3*4, 0" = 2*8. Column 11 gives the 
angle of dispersion (observed with an Abbe’s ref lactometer), and 
column 12 the molecular volume calculated from the experimental 
data. 

The following table shows that, with the exception of ethyl ethenyl¬ 
tricarboxylate, the boiling point increases with the molecular weight; 
in the case of isomerides, the boiling point is infineuced by the posi¬ 
tion of the alkyl radicles, and is altered by the replacement of an 
ethyl- by two methyl-groups. 

The author’s observations confirm Bruhl’s conclusions respecting 
the specific gravity and the specific and molecular refractive energy 
of isomeric compounds. F. S. K. 
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Attempts to prepare Alkyl Substituted Tricarballylic Acids. 
By C. A. Bischofp and A. v. Kuhlbeeg (J5er., 23, 664—6G9).—A 
small quantity of a thick, yellow oil boiling at 315—384*^ is obtained 
when the evade prodnet of the action of ethyl sodioisobatenyltricarb- 
oxylate and ethyl a-bromisobntyi*ate is fractionated. On hydrolysis, 
this oil yields tetramethyltricarhcJlylic add^ 

OOOH'CMe,-CH(COOH)*03Ies-COOH, 

which separates fi*om a mixture of benzene and acetone in colourless 
crystals melting at 156°. 

When ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate is treated with ethyl 
tf-bromopropionate, an oil of the composition CisHmOs is formed in 
small quantities. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Betaines. By E. Duvtlliee (Compf. rend,, 110, 
640—642).—Betaines ai'e readily obtained with but slight admixture 
with secondar}’- products by the action of alkyl iodides on zinc salts 
of the amido-acids in presence of zinc oxide. 

4 parts of methyl iodide, 1 part of zinc amidoisovalerate, and 1 part 
of zinc oxide are heated in sealed tubes at 10^1—110®. After 16 to 
18 hours, the amidovalei^ate and zinc oxide have disappeared; the 
product is boiled with water, treated with barium sulphide to remove 
the zinc, sulphuric acid to remove the barium, and silver hydroxide 
to eliminate iodine. The liquid is then treated with hydrochloric acid 
and platinum chloride. It yields a slightly orange-yellow platino- 
chloride which is insoluble in alcohol, but moderately soluble in wai*m 
water, from which it separates in oblique, transparent prisms with 
2 mols. H 2 O or 4 mols. HiO. The aurochloilde crystallises in deep- 
yellow, anhydrous leaflets, moderately soluble in wanzi water, soluble 
in alcohol, insoluble in etber free from alcohol. Ho tetramethyl- 
ammonium hy’^droxide is formed in the preparation of the betaine in 
this way. C. H. B, 

a- and jS-HomobetaSne. By J. Weiss {Arch Phnvm. [3], 28, 
186—191).—^«-Homobetaine is test obtained by the action of methyl 
iodide on a-alanine in alkaline solution. The platinoehloride crystal¬ 
lises in the monoclinic system « : 6 : c = 0*8100 : 1 : 0'6214; ^ = 
74® 18' 34". Mean index of refraction for sodium light, 1*6555. 
Briihl previously obtained a-homobetaine by the action of trimethyl- 
amine on ethyl «-chloropropionate. 

fi’-Soinobetmne, OH*NMei-OH 2 'OHa*COOH, is best obtained by 
heating /J-iodopi'opionic acid witii excess of a 33 per cent, solution of 
trimethylamine for six hours at 100°. The solution remains clear 
when cold, but after evaporation, a white, crystalline mass is obtained. 
This product is dissolved in water and digested with excess of silver 
chloride, and the chloride thus produced converted into the platino- 
chloride. The crystalline form of this salt is monocliuic, a : 5 : c = 
1*3484 : 1; 1*0659; 0 = 88° 45' 8". The aurochloride was also pre¬ 
pared and analysed. J. T. 
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Preparation of Etliylstilplionic Acid. Bj F. Mayiir (Ber., 23, 
908—912j.—Ethylsulphonic acid is best prepared by beating sodium 
ethyl sulphate (1 part) with sodium sulphite (2 parts) and ^ater 
(1 pai*t) under pressure at llU—^12U® for three to four hours. The 
liquid IS separated from the sodium sulphate by filtration, evaporated 
to dryness, the residue extracted with a large quantity of hot alcohol, 
and the filtered alcoholic solution allowed to cool, whereon sodium 
ethylsulphonate separates in small plates or needles. The sodium 
salt crystallises with 1 mol. H 2 O; the double salt, 40 aHo*S 03 l 7 a,N'aI 
+ H 2 O, does not lose its water at 160 °; the barium salt ciystallises 
•with 2 mols. H^O; the chloride boils at 171—173®. F. S. K. 


Conversion of AUylbenzene- into Propenylbenzene-deriva- 
tiveSj their Dispersion and Befiraction. By J. F. Eteman 
{Ber., 23, 8o5—864; compare this voL, p. 135).—Cubebin has the 
molecular formula C^oHsoOc, as is shown by molecular weight deter¬ 
minations by Baoult s method; an optical examination of this com¬ 
pound showed that its dispersion is normal. 

That apiole and isapiole have the same moleculaa* formula was 
proved by determining the vapour-density of apiole under reduced 
pressure by means of the apparatus previously described (thib vol., 
p. 101 ), and by determining the molecular weight of isapiole by 
Kaonlt's method; measurements of the dispersion of these two com¬ 
pounds seem to show that apiole is an allyl-, isapiole a propenyl- 
deiivative. 

All compounds such as safrole, methyleugenol, ethylengenol, 
ethylchavibetole, &c., which contain the normal allyl-group, on pro¬ 
longed boiling with alcoholic potash, are converted into the coiTe- 
sponding propenyl-deiivatives, identical in all respects with the pro- 
peny 1 -derivatives obtained in other ways; methjlchavicole, for 
CAample, is converted into anethoil, safi*ole into isosafrole, mcthyl- 
eugenol into methylisoeugenol, &o. 

The author has measured the dispeision of a number of allyl- and 
propenyi-benzene-derivatives, including those named above; his 
results, which are given in tabulai* foim, show that all those com¬ 
pounds which contain an allyl-group have a normal dispersion, whilst 
in the case of tliose which contain the propenyl-group, both the dis¬ 
persion and the refraction are abnoimally high. The dispersion is 
almost constant in each series, but about I 7 times as great in the 
propenyl- as in the allyl-seiHies. The dispersion of the alkyl- 
derivatives of the allylhydroxy-benzene-derivatives is less than that 
of the corresponding phenol, and decreases with the number of 
inethyl-gi*oups; no such difference is exhibited by the propenyl- 
benzene-compounds. The specific dispei’sion of the allyl-derivatives 
is almost constaut, but that of the propenyl-compounds is the 
smaller the grt>ater the specific gravity; for this reason, a comparison 
of the simple dispersions seems to be preferable to that of the specific 
dispersions. The enti*ance of oxygen into the molecule increases the 
specific gravity considerably, whilst the dispersion is only slightly 
infiuenc^; a change in the position of the double binding, on the 
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other hand, increases the dispersion considerably, but has little effect 
on the specific gravity. F. R TT 

Formation of Thiocyanates from Amido-componnds. By L. 
Gattermank and W. Haussknecht {Bar., 23, 738—789).—Up to the 
present few componnds are known in which the thioeyanosren-group, 
S'ON", is directly attached to the benzene-ring. The authors have 
found that such compounds may be readily obtained by the action of 
diazo-salts on cuprous thiocyanate according to Sandmeyer’s method. 
Unlike the latter, however, the authors recommend decomposing the 
diazo-salt in the cold, as follows:— 

31 gi’ams of aniline are dissolved in 100 grams of sulphuric acid 
and 200 grams of water, and diazotised in the usual manner. To 
this solution, a concentrated solution of potassium thiocyanate is 
added, and then gradually, a paste of cuprous thiocyanate, obtained 
by dissolving a mixture of 80 grams of cupric sulphate and 150 grams 
of ferrous sulphate in water, precipitating with 35 grams of potas- 
sinm thiocyanate, and filtering. The reaction with the diazo¬ 
compound takes place in the cold, and is accelerated by stirring. 
After three houi*s, the phenyl thiocyanate is driven over with steam, 
and purified hy rectification. The yield is very good, whereas by 
Billeter’s method of acting on the lead salt of thiophenol with 
cyanagen chloiide or iodide only small quantities are obtained. The 
compound is indeed so readily prepared that thiophenol may he most 
easily obtained from it by treatment with potassium hydrosulpbide. 

Other derivatives, such as ortho- and paratolyl- and a-naphthyl 
thiocyanates have been prepared by this method. Isocyanates may 
also be prepared in a similar manner, but the yield is not so satis¬ 
factory. H. G. 0. 

Preparation of Aromatic Thiocyanates- By G. Thurnatjek 
(Ber., 23, 769—772).—^Paratolyl thiocyanate may be obtained in a 
manner similar to phenyl thiocyanate (Billeter, this Jouim., 1875, 
464) by ])assing cyanogen chloride thi'ough lead thiocresoxide 
suspended in alcohol. Some tolyl disulphide is also formed, but 
crystaHises out when tho oil obtained by filteiing and evaporating 
the alcoholic solution is allowed to remain in the cold. Paratolyl 
thiocyanate is an oil of sweetish, unpleasant odour, which boils at 
245—250® (765‘5 mm.), and solidifies in a freezing mixture forming a 
crystalline mass. It may also be obtained by the action of cyanogen 
chloride on sodium thiocresoxide, if all water be carefully excluded. 
If cyanogen bromide and iodide be substituted for the chloride, the 
chief product, both with the lead and the sodium salt, is tolyl disul¬ 
phide, only traces of the thiocyanate being formed. 

The author has also obtained thiocyanates by Sandmeyer^s method 
(compare previous abstract). The diazotised solution is prepared 
according to Sandmeyer’s method, and allowed to flow into a cold solu¬ 
tion containing 18 grams of cuprous thiocyanate, 85—90 grams of 
potassium thiocyanate, and 50 grams of water. After remaining for 
some hours the mixture is extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
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solat^'oTi washed with dilate acid and alkali, filtered, and the ether 
evaporated, the residual oil being puiified by fractional distillation 
under reduced pressure. 

The paratolul thiocyaipife prepared by this method from para- 
toluidine was identical with the oil above described. Oi-thotolyl 
thiocyanate^ C7H7SCX, is a yellowish-red oil, boiling at 243—^246'*, and 
bs^ng an unpleasant smell. Both these compounds cause violent 
itching of the hands, which continaes for some time after ceasing to 
work with them. 

Contrary to the statement of Gattermann and Haussknecht (pre¬ 
vious abatiact) the author finds that a paste of cuprous thiocyanate has 
no action on diazotoluene either in the cold or at a higher tempera¬ 
ture. H. G. C. 

Diphenyl Carbonate. By H. ErKEVRora and J. RrcKEb (Her., 23, 
<>93—701).—Tlie i^eaotions of phenyl carbonate, which have been 
previously examined by Kerapff (this Jonm., 1871, 341), Hentschel 
( Ber,, 17,1287), and Eckenroth fAbstr., 1885, 78fi), have been farther 
investigated by the anthors, with the folio wingr results. In preparing 
diphenvlcarbamide from plienyl carbonate, it is nnneces&ary to heat 
the latter w'ith aniline under pressure, as the leaction takes place 
equally well when the two substances are heated tosrether in a reflux 
apparatus for 2—^3 hours. Ortho- and para-diphenylcarbamide and 
diiiaphthylcarharaide may be prepared in a similar manner. 

Chlorine and iodine do not combine directly with phenyl carbonate, 
but if tbe latter be heated with an excess of bromine at 100®, until no 
more gas is evolved, a white mass remains on evaporating off tbe 
excess of bromine, which crystallises from alcohol in Ions:, silky 
needles meltins: at 169®, and bavins: the composition (C 6 H 4 Br)jC 03 . 
It is readily soluble in benzene, chloroform, acetone, and ether, 
sparingly in cold light peti*olenm and alcohol, and insoluble in 
water. 

It has been previously shown by Eckenroth (Abstr., 1885, 780) 
that diphenyl carbonate and dipbenylcarbamide act on one another 
with formation of phenyl cyanate and phenol, and that these then again 
combine together to form phenyl phenylcarbamate (compare Suape, 
Trans., 1885, 770). The .same reaction takes place if para- or ortho- 
ditolylcarbamide is substituted for dipbenylcarbamide, and in these 
cases also the reaction is very incomplete. 8 grams of paraditolyl- 
carbamide (obtained by boiling diphenyl carbonate with paratolnidine, 
washing the pi-oductwith alcohol, and crystallising from the same 
liquid) was mixed with 7 ginms of diphenyl carbonate and distilled, 
the distillate being allowed to remain for 14 days. The crystals 
formed were separated from the adhering oil, recrystallised several 
times from light petroleum, and thus obtained as slender, white 
needles melting at 115®, and agreeing in composition with the 
expected phenyl paratolylcarbamate OHa'CeH^'XH-COOPh. 

For the preparation of phenyl orthotolylcarbamate, 8 grams of 
orthoditolylcarbamide (obtained in a similar manner to the para- 
compound) were boiled with 7 grams of phenyl carbonate in a reflux 
apparatus for several hours, and two-thir^ of the mixture then slowly 
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distilled over, the distillate being allowed to remain for 14 days, and 
treated as in the foregoing case. The phenyl orthotolylcarbamate 
thus obtained forms crystals which melt at 92°, 

Attempts to prepare the corresponding thiocarbamates in a similar 
manner failed on account of the difGLcxilty of separating the com¬ 
pounds formed. H. G. 0. 

c-DixdtroplienoL By V. Wexder {Qazzetta, 19, 218—224).— 
The constitution of this compound, which was first prepared by 
Bantlin (Abstr., 1879, 237), has not yet been elucidated, but since 
Kenriques found (Abstr., 1883, 327) that the corresponding anisoil, 
when treated with ammonia, yields a nitroanisidine from which meta- 
nitroanisoil may be prepared by eliminating amidogen, it must have 
the constitution [(N02)2 = 2 : 3 or 3 : 5]. The 2 : 3 formula appeal's 
the more probable, as it explains the transformation into nitr- 
anisidine, where the nitroxyls are already in ortho-position. 

The aulhor has therefore endeavoured to prepare the 3‘5-dinitro- 
phenol by diazotising dinitranisidine [(N 03)2 : NH 2 = 3 : 5 : 4], 
prepared by the nitiation of paranisidine, or by the action of 
ammonia on the dimethyl ether obtained from the dinitroqainol 
[(0H)2 : ( 1703)2 = 1 : 4 : 3 : 5] melting at 135°, The following 
compounds were prepared in the course of the experiments. 

Dinitroparaphenacetide, G 6 H(N 03 ) 2 ( 0 Et)*NHAc, prepared by dis¬ 
solving paraphenacetide in glacial acetic acid (6 pai*ts), cooling to 
6®, and adding nitric acid (I part, sp. gr. = 1*54). On dilution with 
water, the dinitrophenacetide is thrown down as a crystalline powder, 
which crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silky needles, and from 
acetic acid in prisms. It melts at 20G®, and is freely solnble in acetic 
acid, especially on warming, and in ether, very moderately in boiling 
alcohol, and very sparingly in cold alcohol. Hydrolysis does not 
take place on boiling it with hydrochloric acid, potash pariially 
saponifies it in the cold, but on heating ammonia is evolved. It 
may also be prepared from the mononitro-derivative (melting at 
104°). One of the nitro.xyl-groups in this substance must occupy 
a meWposition relatively to the ethoxyl as iu the mouonitro-de- 
rivative. 

Binitropheneiidine, OeH (]Sr02)3COEt)*!NrJB[2. The preceding com¬ 
pound is hydrolysed by heating for 10 minutes with concentrated 
sulphuric acid (8 parts), the temperatui'e not exceeding 100°. On 
diluting with water, the base is precipitated in red flakes which 
crystallise out from alcohol in thin, brownish-red prisms melting at 
145°. It has feeble basic properties; the hydx'ochloride and sulphate 
may he obtained in an ethereal or acetic acid solution, but they are 
decomposed by cold water. 

JDinitracetaniside, 0BHa(I702)2(OMe)-NHAc, is prepared like the 
ethyl-compound, startiug with the nitracetaniside, melting at 116°. 
It resembles tbe ethyl-derivative in many respects, forming long, 
slender, flat, brilliant, pale-yellowish needles which melt at 220°. 
It is solnble in hot acetic acid, only moderately so in boiling alcohol, 
very sparingly in cold alcohol, whilst it is almost insoluble in boiling 
water. 
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DiaitranisvUnp, Ct,HXXOj) 2 rOMeJ'^H 2 , is obtained by beating the 
preceding compound ^-itb concentrated snlpbnric acid for 15 minute*?, 
and diluting witb water. The orange-coloured precipitate which is 
foiuned crystallises from boiling alcohol in bright-crimson needles with 
a bluish sheen, and melts at 182® to a red liquid. It is freely soluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, and ether, and moderately in boiling water. 
When heated with aqueous potash, it dissolves with evolution of 
ammonia. 

DiiiitfoMeiJiylqiuanl is formed as a secondary product of the action 
of ethyl nitrite on dinitianisidine. A solution of this substance 
(30 grams) in absolute alcohol (600 grams) is saturated with nitrous 
anhydride, and heated for 24 honrs in a reflux apparatus. The ethyl 
nitxute is then distilled off, and the residue exhausted with a boiling 
solution of potassium carbonate, the cold solution being extracted 
with ether, acidifled, and again treated with ether; the second extract 
contains the qninol, which crystallises from boiling alcohol in bright- 
yellow, lustrous tables, melts at 110®, and dissolves freely in hot 
alcohol, less so in cold; it is also soluble in acetic acid and in ether. 
The harinm dtrivative forms lustrous, lemon-yellow needles, freely 
soluble in boiling water, spaiingly in cold. A small proportion of 
this quinol is also formed when dinitranisidine is diazotised, and the 
resnitinsr salt decompo.sed with dilute sulphuric acid. 

e^Dluitruanisoil is the principal product of the action of ethyl 
nitrite on dinitranisidine (m. p. 182®) ; the portion insoluble in potas¬ 
sium carbonate crystallises from alcohol in famtly-yelloTtish plates 
which melt at 119®, and with care can be distilled without decomposi¬ 
tion ; if rapidly heated, however, it explodes. It is soluble in boiling 
water and in hot alcohol, less so in cold alcohol and in boiling light 
petix^leuxn. It is not volatile in steam. When heated with alcoholic 
ammonia for 5 hours at 180°, it is convei*ted into Bantlin’s nitr- 
auisidine, meltmg at this yields metanitranisoil when heated 
with ethyl nitiiie. 

e-Dinitrnjphenol is obtained by heating the preceding compound 
with hydrochloric acid at 150° for 24 hours. The product is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, extracted with a boiling solution of potash, the solu¬ 
tion treated with ether, acidified, and again extracted with ether. 
The latter extract contains the dinitrophenol, which crystallises from 
alcohol in bright-yellow tables; it melts at 144—145®, and has an 
odoar resembling that of metanitrophenol. It is freely soluble iu 
ether and hot alcohol, and moderately iu boiling water. The harinm 
derivative is soluble in hot water, and separates out in slender, golden 
needles, or in groups of brownish-yellow needles, according as the 
solution is rapidly cooled or slowly evaporated. On heating to 160®, 
it becomes brownish-red, changing back to a dirty-yellow on cooling. 
The potassium derivative crystallises from water in slender, orange 
needles, or in thin, lustrous laminte, containing 2 mols. H 2 O, and is 
freely soluble in hot water and moderately in cold; when anhydrous 
it is of a deep-scarlet colour. By treatment with nitric acid, this 
dinitrophenol yields styphnic acid (m. p. 175®). It therefore appears 
tiiat the phenol and anisoH obtained are identical with Bantlin’s 
€-componnds. S. B. A. A. 
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Constitution of Bromonitrothymol, DinitrotTiymol, Dinitr- 
amidocymene, Dinitrocymene, and the Isomeric Chloro- and 
Bromo-thymoquinones. By Gr. Mazzaea {Gazsetfa, 19, 16u—169). 
—^When the ethyl ether of dinitrothymol is heated ^vith alcoholic 
ammonia for 10 hours in a closed tube at 180—190®, and the product 
is freed from ammonia and crystallised from dilate alcohol, a dinitr- 
amidocymene, CbHPrMe(N02)2'NH2, is obtained in large, dark-yellow 
prismatic tables which soften at 108®, melt at 113—115°, dissolve 
sparingly in Hght petroleum and in hot water, separating out, on 
cooling, in small laminae which volatilise nrith some difficulty in a 
current of steam. 

According to Bantlin (Abstr., 1879, 237), only the 3*5-dinitranisoil 
yields a dinitraniline when heated with alcoholic ammonia (compare 
Abstr., 1883, 327); the stnicture of the ethyl ether of dinitro¬ 
thymol must therefore be— 

[Me : NO2 : OEt: Pr : NOg = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 6], 
and that of dinitramidocymene— 

[Me : NO3 : ISTHa: Pr : hTO^ = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 6]. 

The ethyl ether of nitrobromothymol, heated with alcoholic am¬ 
monia in a sealed tube at 180—190° for 14 hours, undergoes no 
change ; it thus behaves as a meta-derivative, and in order that the 
bromine should be in a meta-position with respect to the nitroxyl, the 
latter must be in a para-position with respect to the hydroxyl. The 
structure of bromonitrothymol is therefore [Me: Br : OH : Pr ; NO2 = 
1 ; 2 : 3 : 4 : 6]. This is confirmed by the fact that on nitration it 
yields dinitrothymol, the ethyl ether of which has been shown above 
to have its nitroxyls in the meta-position (relatively to each other). 
Further support is derived from the following considerations:—(1) 
the same nitrobromo-derivative is obtained by brominating nitro- 
thymol and by nitrating parabromotbymol, a result only explicable 
oil the assumption that in the latter reaction the nitroxyl displaces 
the bromine ; (2) that the corresponding amidobromothymol (Abstr., 
1886, 1016) yields, with nitrous acid, a bromothymoquiuone, which 
has its two oxygen-atoms in the para-position. 

When dinitroamidocymene is treated with alcohol containing ethyl 
nitrite, the product distilled in a cuiTent of steam, pressed between 
filter-paper, and crystallised from dilute alcohol, a compound is 
obtained in rhombohedi*al plates which melt at 54°, and to all appear¬ 
ance is identical with Elraut’s dinitrocymene, [Me ; Pr : (N02)s = 
1 : 4 : 2 : 6]. 

BromothyTnoqainone ,—^A bromothymoquinone melting at 48° was pre¬ 
pared from amidobromothymol hydrochloride, and, on reduction with 
sulphurons anhydride, yielded abromothymoquinol melting at 52—53° 
(Abstr., 1886, 1016). The same substance is obtained by the action 
of potassium nitrite on amidobromothymol prepared from para- 
hromothymol. This quinone and quinol must, from their formation, 
lespectively have the constitutions 

[Me : Br : 0 : Pr : 0 = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 6] 
and [Me : Br : OH : Pr : OH = 1 : 2 : 3; 4 : 6 ], 

VOL. LViii. 3 e 
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Schniter fAbstr., 18S7, 720) de‘?cribes a bromotbymoquinol (ni, p. 
which yields a qninone melting at 45®; to the formez* he ascribes 
the constitution [Br = 5]^, whereas he considers chlorothymoquinol 
to have the &ti*actare [Cl = 2], The formation of the same chloro- 
bromothvmoquinol, whichever of the halogens is first introduced, is 
thus explained by assuming that the atoms of chlorine and bromine 
always displace different hydrogen-atoms. Schniter principally relies 
on the formation of a liquid chlorothymoquinol, w^hich yields achloro- 
bromothymoqoinone and quinol melting at a somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture than the isomeiic derivatives fiN>m the solid chlorothvmoquinol. 

The author attiches no inipoiHiance to the slight difference in 
melting point between Schniter’s bromothymoquinone and bis own, 
and confc«idei*h that tbe agreement of the other physical properties of 
these compounds, and of tbe melting points of the corresponding 
quinols, is sufficient evidence of their identity. It would, therefore, 
appear that Schniter’s distinction between and /?a-compounds is 
very doubtful. Tbe author concludes that when a halogen acid acts 
on thymoqninone, the halogen takes tbe place of the hydrogen-atom 
next to the methyl [2]. Chlorine, however, displaces bromine from 
this position, leaving it to displace tbe atom of hydrogen next to the 
propyl [5], an action analogous to that of nitinxyl and bromine on 
thymol (compare this vol., p. 367). S. B. A. A. 

Action of Chlorme on Catechol and Orthamidophenol. By 
T. ZiscKE and F. Kusiee (Ber., 23, 812—831; compare Ahstr, 1888, 
1277, and lSb9, 591)).—The hexaehlorohydroxypentenecarboxylic acid 
melting at IIU®, described in a former paper, wffien heated at 
120—140“, is found to he converted into an isomeric acid melting at 
186®, which is very like the original acid in its chemical properties. 
When oxidised, it yields a ketone (hexachloroketopentene) melting at 
92®, isomeric wdth that (m. p. 31°) obtained from the original acid; 
and this ketone, like its isomeride, is converted by treatment with 
alkalis into an acid, but a different one, of the formula CjCh-COOH. 
The cimstitution of these two isomeric series is discussed at consider¬ 
able length. The constitution of the members of the first series has 
been already determined, and the authors think that the members of 
the second series ai‘e not merely geometrical isomerides of the others, 
or derived from different hydrocarbons of the formula CsHa; they 
regard it as more probable that the isomerism is caused by a differ¬ 
ence in the relative position of the chlorine-atoms in the five-atom 
carbon ring. They consequently as‘?ign the following formula to the 
compounds mentioned above (the Greek letters in brackets refer to 
the position of the double bond) :— 

S[ydroxy*-acicL Eetone. 

(p:,) aaries 

Melting at 110*’• Melting at 31*** 


Sficond (7i 7) series 

Melting at 186°. 


COl-CCW 

'll ^ 


CO. 


ISci-oci, 

Meltmg at 93”. 
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The coDstitution of the : 7 -sepies was determined by the forma¬ 
tion of propylideneacetic acid when the acid CaCIs'COOH. derived 
from the /3 : 7 -ketone, was reduced with nascent hydrogen. This acid 
was, therefore, thought to be a pentachlorobutenecarboxylic acid of 
tlie formula CCl 2 !CChCCl!CChCOOH; but since Baeyer and Basse 
have shown that a change in the position of double bonds takes 
place in the case of hydromuconic acid, the above evidence is 
much weakened, and the authors propose to reinvestigate the 
subject. 

I'he transformation of the p : 7 -hydroxy-acid into the 7 : 7 -iso- 
meride is complete; but the p : 7 -ketoue suflFers a pai'tial transforma¬ 
tion only, and, indeed, the 7 : 7 -ketone is, to some extent conveitedby 
heat into the p : 7 -isomeride. An acid, C^Clo'COOH, can be got only 
with difficulty from the 7 : 7 -ketone; it is necessary to work at 0 °, 
and not to bring either the ketone or the acid directly into solution, 
as resinous matters are at once formed in an alkaline solution. The 
acid is altogether very unstable, and no satisfactory formula can be 
assigned to it. It is decoiUposed when gently heated, yielding 
carbonic anhydride and a substance C 4 CI 5 H. When reduced, it yields 
an acid approximately of the composition CaHt-COOH, but this acid 
acts as a strong reducing agent, and no conclusions can be drawn as 
to its constitution. 

With phosphorus pentachloride, the p : 7 -hydroxy-acid yielded a 
phosphate melting at 150^. The 7 : 7 -acid also yielded a phosphate, 
C 0 OH* 060 l 6 ’ 0 'P 03 H 2 , 2 iH,O, melting at 170“ when dried in air, 
at 152® when dried in a vacuum, and volatilising with decomposition 
at 216®. It also yields the 7 : 7 -ketone, the foimatiou of which is 
attended by the evolution of hydrogen chloride and carbon 
monoxide. 

A third substance, melting at 146®, was also obtained, but not in 
sufficient quantity to allow of its investigation. 

The two ketones, when heated with phosphorus pentachloride, both 
gave the same 7 : 7 -octochloropentene, CsCIt; but a high temperature 
\vas required, so that molecular transformation may have taken 
place. 

With ammonia, the p : 7 -ketone did not give an acid amide, but a 
substance was formed smelling like a carbamiue, possibly of the 
001*001_CO 

formula * ’ 1 The 7 : 7 -ketone, however, gave the amide 

OOl2*OJfcid*JN Ji 

derived from the acid (CCl*!CCl-C01ICCi-C00H) formed by the 
action of soda on the p ; 7 -ketone. This is remarkable, for we have 
here the 7 : 7 -ketone transformed into a derivative of the otherwise 
less stable p : 7 -ketone. 

Sexaekhrohi/droxypeTiteneearhoxylic acid (7 ' 7 ) obtained by 
heating the isomeric acid of melting point 110® at 120—140® for 
about an honr; the yield is about 80 per cent, of the theoretical.' 
The molecular weight of the new acid was determined by Eaoult’s 
method, and it was thus shown that it is a true isomeride, and not a 
polymeride, of the original acid. It melts at 186®,-and resembles the 
0: 7 -acid in its chemical properties. Its barium salt crystallises 
with 2 mols. H^O. The methyl salt melts at 119®. With acetic 

3 e 2 
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chlonde, it gives an ocefyZ-derivative melting, when diy, at 130®, the 
harium salt of which was prepared. When heated with bromine at lOu®, 
bromopentachlorokefcopentene, CsCiaBrO, is formed; the same sub¬ 
stance is formed when the /5 : 7 -h\ droxj-acid is treated with bromine, 
and we have here another instance of the conversion of a ^8 : 7 - into a 
7 : 7 -derivative. C. E. B. 

Qn'noneimides and Amidoquinoiies. By E. Kehemann (Ber,, 
23, —907).—When chloroparadih> di'oxyquinone [O 2 : (OH )2 : Cl 
= 1 : 4 *: 2 : 5 : 3 ] is htated for a short time with aniline in alcoholic 
solution, it yields chlorodianilidoquinone, identical with the 
compound ('m. p. 260—265®) obtained in like manner from meta- 
dicliloroquinone by Niemeyer (Abstr., 1885, 1065). The action 
of free aniline on chloroparadihydinxyquinone is, therefore, the 
same as the action of aniline on paradihydroxyquinone (ITietzki 
and Schmidt, Abstr., 1889, 968); in the latter ease, there is formed 
Hofmann s dianilidoquinone, which is, therefore, a paradianilido** 
compound. 

When chloroparadihydroxyquinone is boiled with aniline in s^lacial 
acetic acid solution, it is converted into a compound, C 18 H 13 CIN 2 O 2 , 
isomeric with tlie compound melting at 26U—265®. This snbstance 
crystallises in dark-gi*een needles with a blue reflex, melts at about 
240® with decomposition, and is moderately easily soluble in boiling 
glacial acetic acid and benzen^», but only spaiiugly in alcohol and 
ether, and insoluble in water. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid yielding a beautiful green solution; on diluting, tbe colour 
changes to blue, and on adding a large quantity of water, the anilide 
is precipitated unchanged. It is almost insoluble in alkalis, but it 
combines with them to form salts which are readily solnble in water 
with partial decomposition, bnt insoluble in dilute alkalis. When 
boiled with alcoholic potash, in which it is readily soluble, it is con¬ 
verted into a potassium salt, which z’emains, on evaporating the 
alcohol, in brownish-red needles; when this salt is boiled with dilute 
potash until the solution turns bright-red, aniline is liberated, and, 
on aciilifyiug, a small quantity of a dark-green, crystalline snbstance 
is precipitated. This compound separates from boiling alcohol in 
small, blpish needles, has the composition Ci 2 H 801 N 03 , and is a 
chloro-denvative of a paraiiilidohydi’oxyquinone or of a paradihydr- 
oxyquinoneanilide; it is decomposed by boiling alkalis into aniline 
and chloropai adih\ droxyquinone. 

The belmviour and properties of the compound obtained by the 
action of aniline on chloroparadihydroxyquinone in glacial acetic 
acid solution show its complete analogy with the anilidohydroxy- 
quinoueanilide and the anilidohydroxytoluquinoneanilido prepared by 
Zincke (Abstr.. 1885, 787). 

Anilidohydroxyquinoneanilide is converted into paradihydroxy- 
qninone when heated with alkalis. 

Zincke’s dihydrosytoluquinone (Abstr., 1883, 1117) has probably 
the constitution [O 2 : (OH) 2 ; Me = 1: 4 ; 3 : 6 : 2 ], as it is foimed 
from its anilide in a manner similar to that in which the para- 
dihjdroxybenzoquinones are obtained, and the anilides of these 
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compoandti, as well as the qainones themselves, behave is like 
manner. 

When anilirlohydroxyquinoneanilide or anilidohydroxyqninone is 
boiled with dilute*potash for several hours, paradihydroxyquinone is 
formed, hut only in small quantities, as it is itself gradually decom¬ 
posed by potash. Hofmann’s dianilidoqninone also yields paradi- 
hydroxyquinone on boiling with alcoholic sulphuric acid, and chloro- 
dianilidoquinone gives chloroparadihydroxyquinone when treated in 
like manner. 

Tetramethyldiamidoquinone (llylins, Abstr., 1885, 803) is best 
prepared by treating chloroquinone with dimethylamine in alcoholic 
solution; when heated to boiling with dilute potash or hydrochloric 
acid, it is converted into paradihydroxyquinone, but tvhen treated 
with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, it is converted into dimethylamido^ 
Tiydfoxyquinone [O 2 : NMcg : OH = 1 : 4 : 2 : 5]. 

The above experiments show that all the compounds formed by the 
action of bases on benzoquinone are converted into one and the same 
paradihydroxyquinone by substituting the anilido- or amido- by 
hydroxy-groups, from which it may be concluded that the anilido- or 
amido-groups themselves are in the para-position to one another. 

It may be stated, as a genei^l rule, that by the action of amido- 
compounds on quinones of the iype of benzoquinone, at the most 
two hydrogen-atoms in the nucleus can be substituted, and these two 
hydrogen-atoms are in the para-position one to the other; the com- 
poundis formed are, therefore, derivatives of paradiamidoquinone, 
and by their decomposition with acids or alkalis, paradihydroxy- 
derivatives of quinone and its homologues are produced. 

F. S. 

A Hi^er Homologue of Cholesteriu. By F. Marino-Zuco 
{Oazzetta^ 19, 209—212).—The ethereal extract of the flowers of 
Chrysanthemum dneraritefulium^ after i‘epeated treament with aqueous 
and alcoholic potash, leaves a substance which forms yellow crystals 
melting at 70—-100®. After repeatedly crystallising this from ether 
placed in a freezing mixture, melting under alcohol, and again crys¬ 
tallising from anhydrous ether, a paraffin (CnHss ?) is obtained in 
very thin, colourless, nacreous scales; this melts at 64®, dissolves 
freely in ether, benzene, and chloroform, and moderately in hoi 
alcohol, hut is almost insoluble in cold alcohol. 

The portion which remains dissolved in the cold ether is purified 
by fractional crystallisation, until the crystals which separate melt 
above 150®; the ethereal solution is then evaporated, when it leaves 
a residue, consisting of slender needles, of a substance resembling 
cbolesterin, but containing small quantities of fats from which it 
cannot he freed by boiling with alcoholic potash. The acetyl^ 
derwcutive^ C 28 H 47 'OAc, prepared by boiling the crude cbolesterin with 
acetic anhydride, crystallises from alcohol and ether in colourless, 
nacreous scales which melt at 223®. 

The benzoyUderivative^ OsaHiT-OBz, obtained by heating the cbole¬ 
sterin with benzoic acid at 210—240®, crystallises from ether in small, 
colourless needles with a silky lustre which melt with decompositiou 
at 246®. 
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The pure cholesterin, 02911460 , obtained by treating either of its 
derivatives with alcoholic potash, forms slender, colourless needles 
which melt at 183", and gives all the reactions for cholesterin, includ¬ 
ing Hesse’s reaction with sulphuric acid and chloroform. It dis¬ 
solves freely in ether, benzene, and chloroform, and sparingly in hot 
alcohol, behig deposited from the latter, on cooling, in a flocculent 
condition. S. B. A. A. 

Properties of several Anilides. By A. Pictet {Gkem. Centr., 
1890, i, 477—478 ; from Arch. scL phys. not. Geneve, 22, 508—522). 
—^By boiling the alcoholic solution of formanilide with alcoholic 
potash and an alkyl iodide in a reflux apparatus, the alkylform- 
anilides are obtained. The alkylacetanilides are obtained by warm¬ 
ing the alkylformanilides with acetic anhydride. The alkylform- 
anilides may also be saponifled, and monalkylanilines obtained. 
The alkylformanilides are colourless, oily liquids at the ordinary 
temperature, without odour, but are strongly refractive, and have a 
burning taste. When distilled under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, they suffer decomposition more or less. 

Of the alkylacetanilides, those of methyl, ethyl, propyl, and iso¬ 
propyl are crystallisable substances. 

The ^mnoaikylanilides ai*e liquids— 



Boiling 

Under pressure 

Sp. gr. at 16® 


point. 

in mm. 

(viater at 4°). 

Methylformanilide. 

263° 

716 

l-()97 

Ethylformanilide... 

258 

728 

1063 

Isopropylformanilide .... 

261-263“ 

720 

— 

Propyltbrmanihde. 

267“ 

731 

1-044 

Isobutylformanilide .... 

274 

731 

— 

Jsoamylformanilide. 

285-286° 

728 

1-044 



Helting 

Boiling 

Under 


point. 

point. 

pressure. 

Methjlacetanilide .. 

.... 101° 

2.53° 

712 

Ethylacetanilide ... 

.... 54 

258 

731 

Isopropylacetanilide 

.... 38 

262 

728 

Propylacetanilide .., 

. 47-48° 

266 

716 

Isobutylacetanilide.. 

,.... liquid 

272-273° 

712 

Isoamylacetanilide .. 


287° 

730 


Boiling 

TTncler preesare 

Sp. gr.at 18^ 


point. 

in mm. 

(irater at 4“}. 

Methylaniline. 

Ethy lani line. 

.... 191-0° 

_ 203-6 

712 

712 

731 

0-976 

0-954 

Isopropylaniline ..., 

_ 207-0 

Propylaniline. 

.... 219-5 

716 

0-949 

Isobutylaniline. 

- 22it-230° 

716 

0 940 

Isoamjlaniline. 

.... 252-5“ 

7.30 

0-928 


It is interesting to notice that the boiling points of the alkylacet- 
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anilides are exactly tlie same as those of the alkylformanilides, with 
which they corre&poiid. 

The following crystallographic determinations were also made :— 
A.cetanilide, rhombic, U‘8481 : 2 : 2 067; methylacetanilide, rhombic, 
2*530 : 1: 2*149; ethylacetanilide, monoclinic, 1*32641:1: ;b,^ 101°56' ; 
phenylacetanilide, rhombic, 1*277 : 1 : 2*7917. j. W. L. 

Syntheses by means of Phenyl Cyanate. By R. Liuckart 
Chem. [2], 41, 301—329; compare Abstr., ISiso, 773, 1224).— 
The preparation of anilides by the action of phenyl cyanate on hydro¬ 
carbons or alkyl phenyl ethers in the presence of alnminium chloride 
is best conducted as follows :—Phenyl cyanate (1 part) is mixed with 
the well-dried hydrocarbon or phenyl ether (10 parts), and aluminium 
chloride gradually added; when the mixture ceases to become hotter, 
it is heated on the water-bath until the smell of the cyanate disap¬ 
pears and hydrogen chloride begins to be evolved; at this point it is 
poured into water and the benzene solution separated and evaporated; 
the residue is extracted with boding alcohol, the solution filtered and 
precipitated with water; the precipitate is wairmed with an alkali, 
filtered, washed with water, dried, and distilled. The anilide which 
thus distils over is recrystallised from alcohol. 

Paratoluanilide, from phenyl cyanate and toluene, crystallises in 
lustrous needles melting at 145® (compare Pischli, Abstr., 1879,638, 
and Briickner, Abstr., 1881, 95). 

Xylylanilide, firom phenyl cyanate and pietaxylene, crystallises in 
needles melting at 141^ (compare Ador and Meier, Abstr., 1880, 
252). 

Isuzylylanilide^ from phenyl cyanate and paraxylene, crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 140®. 

p-IsudurylafiiliJet 0 eH 2 Me 3 - 0 O*NHPh, from phenyl cyanate and 
mesitylene, forms colourless needles melting at 165®, freely soluble in 
etber and hot alcohol. 

Barylanilide, from phenyl cyanate and pseudocumene, crystallises 
in colourless needles melting at 178®. 

Faradiphenykarhoxylanilide, ObHiPh'CO-NHPh, fi^om phenyl oyan- 
ate and diphenyl, forms colourless needles melting at 212®. 

a-(?)-Napht7ianilid€y CioH 7 ’GO*NHPh, from phenyl cyanate and 
naphthalene, crystallises in colourless needles melting at 161®, and is 
probably identical with Hofmann’s so-called «-naphthanilide (m. p. 
160®), but the acid obtained from it by fusion with potash melts at 
140®, and is, therefore, not ff-naphthoic acid (m. p. 160®). 

Faratolylparatoluidide, OeHiMe'CO’NH'OeHiMe, obtained in like 
manner from paratolyl cyanate and toluene, crystallises in colourless 
needles melting at 158—159®. 

The alkyl ethers of the phenols are conveniently prepared by dis¬ 
solving the corresponding amine in alcohol, saturating with hydro¬ 
gen chloride, and passing in the vapour of the alkyl nitrite; after aU 
the nitrogen has been evolved the solution is evaporated, the residue 
washed with soda, dried, and distilled. 

The action of phenyl cyanate on anisoil, phenetoil, and the 
naphthyl methyl ethers has b^n described already (Abstr., 1885,1224). 
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MfitameiJiylparametlioxyhenzanilide^ MeO'OeHsMe'CO’ITHPli, pre¬ 
pared from phenyl cyanate and methyl oi^thocresyl ether, forms slender, 
lustrous, white needles melting at 147^; when fused with potash, it 
yields aniline and metamethylparamethoxyhenzoio aoid (m. p. 192®; 
Schall. Abstr., 1879, 792). 

MetaftiPtliylorthoimthoxyhensanilide, from methyl paracresyl ether 
and phenyl cyanate, crystallises in long, white, lustrous needles, melts 
at 96®, and is soluble in alcohol. 

Metliylprupylmetlioxyh&nzanilide^ MeO*C 6 H 2 MePr*COKHPb, from 
phenyl cyanate and methjl thymyl ether, crystallises in lustrous, 
long, white tables melting at 166®. When heated at 120—130° with 
strong hydrochloric acid, it yields methylprvpylmethoxyhenzoic acid^ 
which crv&tallises in long, slender, lustrous needles melting at 140®; 
the constitution of this acid is nncertain, but it is probably identical 
with the aoid obtained by Kobek by the methylation of para- 
thymotic acid (Ahstr., 1884, 56). 

The action of phenyl cyanate on phenol has been studied by 
Hofmann (this Journal, 1871, 392). 

Orthotolyl phenyUarharnate^ NHPh-000*C6H4Me, from phenyl cyan¬ 
ate and orthocresol, crystallises in long, slender, Instrons needles 
melting at 145® and soluble in hot alcohol. 

JParatolyl pheuylcarbamate forms lustrous, white leaflets, melts at 
114'", and is soluble in hot alcohol. 

Thymyl phmylmrhamaie^ HHPh*COO*C 6 H 3 MePr, from phen 3 l 
cyanate and thymol, forms lustrous, white needles melting at 104®. 

The action of phenyl cyanate on «- and /i-naphthol has been 
described before (Abstr.. 1885, 1224) ; the melting point of ]8-naph- 
thyl phenylcarbamate is 155—156®, not 230®. 

Metaaitrodiphenylparbamide, l^HPh*C 0 -NH'C 6 H 4 ‘N 03 , from phenyl 
cyanate and metanitraniline, melts at 198*5®. Faranitrodiphenyl- 
carbamide melts at 212®. Jletamidodipheyiylcarbamide crystallises in 
small, grey needles melting at 187*5®; it has been obtained by Lell- 
mann and Wurthner (Annahm^ 228, 222; compare Abstr., 1885, 
977). 

FheityImetaiiitroparatolylcarbam%de„ N'HPh*CO’!N’H-06HjMe'!N'0, 
from phenyl cyanate and metanitroparatoluidine, crystallises in STnall, 
lemon-yellow needles melting with decomposition at 194®. 

Fhenylorthaniidotolylcaihamide^ from phenyl cyanate and ortho- 
tolylenetliamine, crystalli«ies in colonrless needles melting at 197— 
198®; its hydrochloride^ platinochloride, and sulphate ai*e described. 
When the hydrochloride is heated at 100®, it is decomposed into ani- 

ISTH 

line and tolyteneearbamide^ C6HaMe<;j^^>CO, which forms slender 

needles, melts above 300°, and sublimes, undecomposed, in colourless 
leaflets. When the hydrochloride in aqueous solution is treated w ith 
potassium nitrite, asimidotolylphenylcarbamvie, CfeBtMe'lTi'OOl^^HPb, 
is obtained; it forms colourless crystals melting at 159—160°; w hen 
it is treated with aqueous soda or potash, it is decomposed into 
phenyl cyanate and azimidotoluene (m. p. 85°), identical with Laden- 
burg’s amidazotoluylene (m. p. 83°; this Journal, 1876, 933). 

Diphenyltolylenedicarbamide, C6H3Me(lfPhH'00-NH)2, is also ob- 
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tained when phenyl cyanate a(3ts on orthotolylenediamine—especially 
if the temperature is hi^h; it is left undissolved by alcohol, and crys¬ 
tallises fi*oni glacial acetic acid in small, sparingly soluble needles 
melting at 208—209"^. 

0rthohydro,yjdiphenij1carham{(Je^ !N'HPh*CO*NH*C 6 H 4 *OH, is the 
product of the action of phenyl cyanate on orthamidophenol in 
ether; it forms crystals which melt at 165—166°, and are freely 
soluble; its ethyl-derivative melts at 169—170°. When orthohydroxy- 
dipbenylcarbamide is heated above its melting point, it is decomposed 
into aniline and oxycarbamidophenol (m. p. 141—142°; compare 
K!alckhoff, Abstr., 1883,1110, who gives m. p. 137°). 

Acetylorthamidiyphejvyl jpJienylcarhaviafe, NHPh'OO'OCtHi’NHAc, 
obtained bj" heating acetylorthamidophenol with phenyl cyanate in 
toluene, forms long, pale-red, stellate needles melting at 162°. 

CO 

Fhfhalanilphenyl phenylcarhamate^ NHPh*COO*C 6 H 4 N<^Q^>C 6 H 4 , 

is obtained when phenyl acetate is heated with hydroxyphthalanil, 

HO'CeHiN^QQ^CeHi (obtained by the action of phthalic anhydride 

on orthamidophenol); it crystallises in beautiful, colourless needles 
melting at 160—165°. A. G. B. 

Trinitrazoxybenzenes and Trinitrazobenzenes. By H. 
Klinoer and J. Zuurdeeg (Atmalen, 255, 310—338).—Schmidt 
(Zeit /. Ghem,^ 1869, 421) has described a trinitrazoxybeuzene 
(m, p. 152°) which he obtained by treating azoxybenzene with a mix¬ 
ture of sulphuric and nitric acid; according to Petriew {ibid., 870, 
265) this same azoxy-compound is formed, together with a trinitro- 
azobonzcne, by heating azobenzene with concenti*ated nitric acid. 

The authors’ experiments show that Schmidt’s azoxy-compound is 
a mixture of various substances; when azoxybenzene (20 grams) is 
treated with a well-cooled mixture of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5 (2l)0 
grams) and sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*8 (100 grams), and the solu¬ 
tion kept for 24 honns, crystals are deposited. The more readily 
soluble crystals consist of various substances, melting below 140®, 
which could not be isolated; the more sparingly soluble crystals 
consist of a mixture of ortho- and meta-tiinitrazoxybenzene which 
can be separated by i*epeated recrj stallisation from benzene or 
acetone; the most sparingly soluble ciystals melt at 207—2u8° and 
are only formed in very small quantities. 

6 1 

OrtJiob'imtrcLsovyhenzene, N 0 «'C 6 H 4 *Na 0 *G 6 H 3 (N 02)8 [(3Sr02)2 = 
3 ; 4 or 2 : 4J, crystallises from acetone in well-defined, almost colour¬ 
less asymmetric piisms or plates, a:h : o = 0*7^919 :1 : 1*13901, and 
melts at 187—188° ; it is very spai*ingly soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
light petroleum, but rather more readily in hot chloroform, glacial 
acetic acid, acetone, nitrobenzene, and hot nitric acid. It is not acted 
on by dilute acids or dilute alkalis, but it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphni'ic acid yielding a yellowish solution from which, on cooling, it 
ciystallises unchanged. On complete reduction with tin and hydro- 
cWorio acid in alcoholic solution, it yields a mixtnre of bases which 
probably consists of ttiamido- and orthodiamido-benzone. 
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Metatrinifrazoztjhenzene^ l!!iOi‘CJ 3 ui;^iO*C^'SzP^Oi )2 [( 1 ^ 02)2 = 
2:4], crystallises from benzene in lemon-yellow, a'^ymmetrical prisms, 
a:h :g = 0*71085 : 1 : U*71006, and melts at 175 — 176°; its be¬ 
haviour with solvents is very like that of the ortho-compound, and it 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding a yellowish solu¬ 
tion. 

Urthotriiiitrctzobenzene, K' 02 'CbH 4 *N’ 2 *C 6 H 3 (N 03 ) 2 , separates on cooling 
when 01 thotrinitrazoxybenzene (5*5 grams) is dissolved in glacial 
p<‘otic acid and treated with a solution of tin (6 grams) in hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it can also be prepared by reducing the azoxy-coin pound 
with alcoholic ammonium sulphide. It crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid, benzene, acetone, alcohol, chloroform, and nitric acid in long, 
yellow needles, melts at 220°, and is much more readily soluble than 
the azoxy-compound. It is not changed on prolonged boiling with 
fuming nitric acid or with a mixture of chromic acid and nitric acid. 
The mother-liqnors obtained in the preparation of the trinitrazo- 
compound contain orthoniiraniline and a red snbstance which could 
not be obtained in a crystalline condition. 

MetairinHrasuhemene, ]Sr0a’C6Hi*N2'C6H3(X02)2, is obtained when 
metanitrazoxybenzene (11 grams) is dissolved in boiling glacial acetic 
acid and tre^ited with a solution of tin (8 grams) in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; on cooling, the prodnct separates in red plates or 
needles. It separates from benzene in crystals, melts at 172—173®, 
ami resembles the corresponding ortho-componnd in its behaviour 
with solvents; when boiled for several hours with a mixture of 
chromic acid and fuming nitric acid, it is reconverted into the azoxy- 
compound (m. p, 175—176°). The mother-liquors from the trinitrazo- 
componnd contain metanitoniline (m. p. 114°) and a red substance 
which could not be obtained in crystals. 

The ortho- and meta-trinitrazoxybenzene, described above, are both 
formed when (1) azobenzene, (2) orthonitrazoxybenzene, (3) para- 
nitrazoxybenzene, (4) pai'anitrazobenzene (m p. 166—167°), and (5) 
dimetadiniti*azobenzene are treated with nitric acid nnder suitable 
conditions. Janovsky and Erb (Abstr., 1885, 894) have stated that 
by the nitration of paranitrazobenzene there is formed a trinititbzo- 
benzene which can also be prepared from azobenzeue and from para- 
dmitrazobenzene in like manner. The authors criticise Janovsky’s 
results, and point out that his own statements in different journals 
are self-contradictory; the trinitrazobenzenes described by Janovsky 
are evidently mixtures of various compounds. E. S. K. 

Resorcinol and Orcinol Colouring Matters. ByR. ITietzki 
and H. Maeckler (Ber., 23, 71h—726).—In continnation of their 
researches on the colouring matters derived from resorcinol (this 
Tol., p. 156), the authors have re-examined the compounds obtained 
fi*om the ethers of resorcinol and from orcinol (Abstr., 1881, 726; 

17, 440). TVeselsky and Benedikt obtained two compounds 
by the action of nitric acid containing nitrous acid ou resorcinol 
monoethyl ether, to the first of which they gave the formula OuHxi!NrO<. 
The authors have been able to confirm this formula, and find that the 
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substance is identical with tbe ethyl ether of resomfin previously 
obtained by them (Zoc. cit,'). Tliey have, however, been unable to 
confiim the statement that this compound is also obtained from resor¬ 
cinol diethjl ether. They have also been unable to obtain the second 
coDipound mentioned by Weselsky and Benedikt, but do not donbt its 
existence, as the description given by them corresponds very closely 
with that of resazurin ethyl ether. 

The “diazoresorcinol diethyl ether” obtained by Weselsky and 
Benedikt by the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on resazurin 
is probably a crude resornfin ethyl ether containing chlorinated 
impurities. 

The colouring matter from orcinol was prepared according to 
Weselsky’s directions (Ber., 17. 440), and the analysis of the sub¬ 
stance itself and its sodium salt confiimed the formula CwHuNOj given 
by Weselsky and by Kramer (Abstr., 1884, 1341). This formula 
corresponds with that of resornfin, and not with that of resazurin, 
and, as the colour characteristics of its alkaline solution cannot be 
distinguished from those of the former, it must be the next higher 
liomologue of that substance, and the authors, therefore, propose for 
it the name ordivfin. With bromine, it yields a blue colouiing matter 
similar to that given by resornfin, and gives an acef//Z-derivative, 
C 14 H 10 NO 3 AC, crystallising in orange-needles which melt at 204“. 
Its silver salt is a dark-grey precipitate, which yields orcirufin •nion- 
ethyl ether^ Ci4HioN03*02H8, on w'arming i^ith ethyl iodide and alcohol. 
This crystallises from alcohol in slender, yellowish needles melting 
at 269°. 

The colouring matter obtained by Liebermann (Abstr., 1875, 167) 
by the action of sulphuric acid containing nitrous acid on orcinol, and 
further examined by Ki’araer (Abstr., 18b4, 1340), consists of impure 
orcirufin. This may also be obtained by warming nitroso-orcinol with 
orcinol in sulphuric acid solution. 

Kitroso-orcinol was obtained by Kramer by evaporating orcinol 
with an equivalent quantity of sodium hydroxide, mixing the product 
with amyl nitrite and sand, and heating the w’hole on the water-bath. 
It is, however, obtained in a much purer condition and iu larger 
quantity by cooling the mixture with ice. It crystallises from alcohol 
in yellow needles which melt with a slight explosion at 157°. 

Aotim of qmno7iedirhlorimtde on resorchioL and orcinoL —In the 
previous comaiunicatioii, the authors show^ed that quinonechlorimide 
reacts with i*esorcinol foiming resorufin. They have now invcbtigated 
the action of qninouedichlorimide on both resorcinol and orcinol, but 
as the yield obtained from the latter is much larger, that reaction 
alone has as yet been closely studied. 

In carrying out this synthesis, an alcoholic solution of orcinol is 
gradually added to a similar solution of an equimolecular proportion 
of quinone dichlorimide, the mixture heated for several hoars on 
the water-bath, after which water and a slight excess of ammonia is 
added to the carmine-red solution. The brownish-violet precipitate 
is taken up with alcohol containing hydrogen chloride, and dilute 
sulphuric acid added. On cooling, the sulphate separates as a crys¬ 
talline precipitate which is insoluble iu water, but may be recrys- 
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tallised from dilute hydrocMoric acid, and is thus obtained in beau¬ 
tiful needles Vi itb a brown surface lustre. The hydrochloride ^ 2 i\&o 
insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute acid, which is probably due 
to the fact that the salts are decomposed by water. Neither of the 
salts mentioned contains a constant quantity of sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The free base, obtained by the action of ammonia on 
a hot solution of the sulphate or hydrochloride, foims small, brown 
needles with a green, metallic lustre, and has the composition 
Ci-jHtoNoOj. The solutions of its salts have a colour and fluoi*esccnce 
which can hardly be distinguished from that of an alkaline solution 
of resoTufin or orcirufin. In alcoholic solution, the orange fluorescence 
is very notable. Concentrated sn^phnrkr acid dissolves the snbstance 
with a blue colour which passes into red on the addition of water; *it 
dyes silk the colonr of the base, but the fibres show no fluorescence. 

From its mode of formation two formulas are possible for this 
colouring matter, namely:— 


Kh/V-O—'^OH O— 


OH 




\/ 

He 


\/ 


Nnl, 


He 


The decided basic properties of tbe compound, its total insolubility 
in alcohol, and the fact that it yields only a monacetyl-derivative, all 
point to the latter formula as more probable. The monacetyl com¬ 
pound, CtjHqNsOaAo, is prepared by wanning the base with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate, and forms stellate groups of small, 
brown needles; it has neither acid nor basic properties, which also 
agrees with the second formula. Still tether confirmation of the 
latter is afforded by the fact that the base may be diazotised, and then 
condenses with naphtholsnlphonic acids to azo-colonrs. 

The colouring matter obtained in the same manner from resorcinol 
shows just the same colour and fluorescence, and yields salts showing 
■che same properties as those obtained from orcinol; it must, therefore, 
be the si nplest member of this class of colouring matters. For these 
two members the authors propose the names resorufamine and 
orcirujamine, H. G. 0. 


Indulines. By O, Fischer and E. Hepp (Ber., 23, 838—811).— 
Two compounds are formed when a mixture of amidoazoben/one 
(160 grams), aniline (400 grams), and aniline hydrochloride 
(320 grams) is heated to about 130°, and then for about ten mi]j^es 
at 16{f ; the melt is treated with the theoretical quantity of sw^m 
carbonate, the aniUne distilled with steam, the residue boiled with 
80 per cent, acetic acid (1*5 litres), and the filtered solution allowed to 
cool slowly. AJEter a lapse of several days, the acetate of an induline 
of the composition CsiHisN* separates from the solution as a bronze- 
coloured, crystalline precipitate and, on adding concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the mother-liquors, the hydrochloride of an indulino of 
the composition OtsHisNs and the induline 03 iHigN 4 are precipitated 
together in a blue, amorphous condition. The free bases can bo 
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separated by crystallisation from hot benzene, in wbicb tbe compound 
of higher molecular weight is the more sparingly soluble. 

The new induline, CisHi^JSTa, crystallises from benzene in gi*een 
needles, melts at 135*^, and is solable in ether, benzene, and alcohol, 
yielding magenta-coloni‘ed solutions; its solution in acetic acid is 
reddish-violet, and that in concentrated sulphuric acid bluish-violet. 
The hydrochloride, OifcHuN’ajHCl, the sulphate, and the nitrate, 
CiRHnN 3 ,HN 08 , are readily soluble in warm water, and impart to 
fibres a bluish-violet colour. When the base is heated with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid at ISC'*, it is decomposed with liberation of 
ammonia, yielding a new dye which has probably the composition 
GiaHi 2 N 20 ; this compound has a brownish-red fluorescence, and its 
solutions are of a redder shade than those of the induline. 

The induline CwHuNj has probably the constitution 

2 

3 

if it can be proved to be related to phenazine, the constitution of the 
iudulines is practically settled, as all other indulines of the benzene 
series are derived from phenazine by the enti*ance of anihdo-, phenyl-, 
or NHa-CfcHi-Nn: ^oups. 

Pamphenylenediamine reacts very readily with all indulines ; it is 
formed in all amidoazobenzene melts in considerable quantities, but 
disappears again on fui'ther heating, so that it evidently takes part in 
the formation of the blue indulines. When paraphenylenediamine is 
added to the melt, the induline formation takes place at a lower 
temperature, and the melt becomes blue more quickly, 

Indulines are readily formed when azophenine, anilidoquinoneanilide, 
anilidonaphthaquinoneauil, benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine, <&c., are 
heated with paraphenylenediamine in alcoholic solution at 160——170*^ 
in pi^esencc of paraphenylenediamine hydi'ochloride. 

The hydinchloride of a base C 2 bH 3 oN 4 is formed when phenylros- 
iuduhue is heated for several hours with paraphenylenediamine 
(2 parts) and its hydrochloride (1^ paidis) in alcoholic solution at 
160*’. This salt ciystallises in bronze-coloured plates, is readily 
soluble in alcohol, and dissolves' in waim water yielding a reddisli- 
Arioleb solution. The free hose crystallises from hot alcohol in dark, 
bronze-coloured needles, melts at 247®, and dissolves in alcohol with 
a dirty violet coloration; it is^an amidophenylrosinduiine of the con¬ 
stitution lIHa*C6Ht*lSriCeHj<^^>OioHa, as, when heated with con- 

3 

centrated hydrochloric acid (10 parts) and a little glacial acetic acid 
at 180®, it is decomposed into paraphenylenediamine and rosindon 
(m.p. 259®). 

These experiments show that the anil-group in phenylrosinduline is 
replaced by the atomic complex, HHa’CaHa-NlZ; paraphenylenedi¬ 
amine has very probably an analogous action on the benzene indulines, 
and by the entrance of the group into the molecule, 
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the shade becomes more decidedly blue, and the molecnlo moi‘e 
basic. 

A complete account of these experiments will shortly be published 
in the AjiwaZew. S'- S. Iv- 

Benzylphosplimes and their Derivatives. Bv B. A. Letts and 
E. F. Blake (Trans, Boy, Soo, Tldin,^ 35, 527—628; compare also 
this vol., p. 492). The authors prepared monobenzylphosphino by 
Hofmann’s method (heating 4 grams of zinc oxide, 16 grams of phos- 
phonmm iodide, and 12 grams of benzyl chloride in a sealed tube for 
six hours), but fonnd that better results were obtained at 120® than 
at 160®. In the treatment of the products, precautions were taken to 
exclude the air. It was fonnd impossible to satisfactorily purify the 
monobenzylphosphine by fractional distillation, but this was effected 
by its conversion into the hydriodide. When pure, it is a highly 
refractive liquid which fumes strongly when expo<»ed to the air, 
becoming very hot and often inflaming sponbaneonsly. Its hydro- 
bromide is obtained by saturating a benzene solution of the base with 
hydrobromie acid, or by dissolving the phosphine in the fuming acid, 
and crystallises in scales insoluble in benzene. This salt is very- 
deliquescent, and decomposes rapidly in contact with water, instantly 
with potash. The hydrochloridt* forms colourless scales, the platiiio- 
chloride a bulky, yellow precipitate. When slowly oxidised by ex¬ 
posure to a limited quantity of air, the phosphine yields 
phinoiis, hensylphosphinie, and phosphoric acids, the first-named in by 
far the largest proportion. Benzylphosphinous acid is a syrupy 
liquid which refuses to crystallise. It is fairly soluble in water, but 
separates from a strong solution in oily drops. It is easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Most of its salts are easily soluble. The harhnn 
S'eZf, (C 7 H 7 'PHO»)jBa -}“ 4HiO, forms a granular, crystalline mass; the 
Cftlcium, with -J-HsO, magnesium^ with 5HaO, sine, and lead^ with 
salts are all colourless and crystalline; the cadmium salt is flocculciit 
and white. When heated, henzylphosphinons acid is decomposed 
into monobenzylphosphine and benzylphosphinic acid, pi'obablv ac- 
cordii^ to the equation SCtH/PHsOo = 2 C 7 H 7 •PH 30 ^ + 

Bromine acts on benzyiphosphinous acid, but the reaction seems to ho 
very complicated. 

Monohenzylphosphinic acid, C 7 H 7 -H 2 P 03 , is best obtained by tlio 
action of benzyl alcohol on a mixture of phosphorus and phosphorus 
iodide. It is a colonrless, crystalline bibasic acid melting at 
109—169*5° (corr.), and soluble in water and alcohol. Its salts mostly 
crystallise readily. The banmi + 2H,0, crystallises 

in thin plates much less soluble in hot than cold water: lUO c.c. 
water at 9*7® dissolve 1*807 grams at 100®, 0*4305 gram of the 
hydrated salt. The hydrogm barium salt ( 07 H,-PHO,) 2 Ba + 3HiO, 
IS mystallme and very soluble. The normal calcium, had, and mtg- 
nesium salts are all crystalline, and contain 1 mol. H^O, which they 
only lose at 200®. The cadmium and ainc salts contain 1 mol. HgO, 
which they lose at 110 . The sodium, potassium, and am/moni/um salts 
aij crystalline and very soluble; the silrer salt forms an unstable, 
white precipitate. When moderately heated (at 200—230®), the 
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acid forms a pyro-acid (C 7 H 7 ) 2 H 2 P 305 , yielding a hanum salt crystal¬ 
lising in long needles. When heated rapidly, the normal add decom¬ 
poses, yielding Tnetnphosphoiic acid and probably toluene. When 
heated with phosphorous acid, benzylphosphinic acid gives off 
hydrogen phosphide and monohenzylphosphine, the reaction appe iiing 
to take place principally according to the equation SHjPOa -h 
O^H^-HaPOs = 3H,P04 + CtHt-PHj. 

When sulphur is warmed with monohenzylphosphine, hydrogen 
sulphide is evolved, and pyrohertzylthiophobphinio acid, (C 7 H 7 )»H 2 P>S 5 , 
is formed, which is a viscous mass, and when boiled with water, yields 
the thiophosphinic add, C 7 H 7 *PS(OH) 2 , the latter forming a crystal¬ 
line hart am salt. A crystalline salt, (C 7 H 7 ) 2 P 3 S 302 Ba -f- ^MjO, was 
also obtained. Bi^mine acts with explosive violence on benzy Iphos- 
phine, but if the action is moderated, monohenzylphosphine hydro- 
bromide is formed. By the action of carbon bisulphide on the 
phosphine, two crystalline compounds were obtained, but their formulas 
have not been established. Sulphuric acid appears to form with the 
phosphine an unstable crystalline sulphate, but this substance could 
not be obtained pure. When a mixtnre of the phosphine and chlor- 
a('etic acid is heated in sealed tubes at 120°, acetic chloride and 
benzylphosphinic acid are formed. Bromacetic acid and ethyl chloro- 
carbonate both act very violently on the phosphine, but the products 
have not yet been isolated. 

The products of Hofmann’s sealed tube reaction undoubtedly contain 
besides mono-benzylphosphiue, di- and iHhenaylphosphims and t&tra- 
henzylphoaphotiium iodide. Although they have not been able to obtain 
dibenzylphosphiiie in an absolutely pure state, the authors have estab¬ 
lished the fact that it is a liquid which cannot be distilled without 
decomposition into the mono- and tribenzylphosphines. It combines 
with hydriodie acid and probably other hydracids to form crystalline 
compounds decomposed by water. TrihenzylphospMne is a solid, crystal¬ 
line substance of high boiling point, possibly volatile in a vaenum with 
little or no decomposition. It unites with hydracids to foim salts which 
are decomposed by water, and combines energetically with benzyl 
iodide to form tetrabenzylpbosphonium iodide. It oxidises, on 
exposure to air, to tribcnzylphospliine oxide, which the authors have 
shown (Zoc, dt.) to be identical with Hofmann’s dibenzylphosphine. 

Nnmei*ou8 salts and double salts of tetrabenzylphospboniuin are 
desmbed. 

Besides those already mentioned, the authoi*s obtained from the 
sealed tube products a crystalline substance of very low boding point 
(“ciystalline oil”), seemingly of the formula ( 07 H 7 ) 2 HP 0 , and an 

insoluble crystalline body ” for which analysis seems to indicate the 
formula (C 7 H 7 )jP 02 , but these formul® are still somewhat unceitain. 

DihmzylplwHplvinic acid, (C7H7)3HP02, was obtained amongst the 
productsot Hofmann’s sealed tube reaction, but whether formed during 
the reaction or duidng the subsequent treatment, the authors were 
unable to determine. It is also formed by the action of benzyl 
alcohol on a mixture of phosphorus and phosphorus iodide, and by 
fusing tribenzylphosphine oxide with caustic potash. It is fairly 
soluble in hot alcohol, almost insoluble in water. It crystallises in 
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iridescent, micaceous plates whicli melt at 192°. At a higher tem- 
})erature it decomposes, but also partly volatilises unchanged, [t 
forms cljaiacteristic salts. The fea/iim salt, [(C 7 H 7 ) 2 POj] 2 Ba + 81J.O, 
ami tliecaZci 7 m salt, with 8 H 2 O, crystallise in thin plates, 
salt, with SHoO, in long, colourless needles. The cadmuim salt tonns 
a white, amorphous precipitate, the cojpper salt a blue, amorphous 
powder, the silocr salt colourless needles which blacken slightly on 
dr^ung. The sodium^ pofobsium, and aimfwnium salts crystallise with 
7 mols. H 2 O in easily soluble crystals. Phosphorus penta lilorido 
reacts strongly with the dibenzyl acid, hut no organic compound 
other than benzyl chloride eonld be isolated, and the decomposition 
appear^* to he complete. When dibenzylphosphinic acid is heated, it 
i^ partly distilled, partly decomposed, some tribenzylphosphine oxide 
being formed. 

When benzyl alcohol is allowed to act on a mixture of phosphorus 
and phosplioms iodide, all the oxidation products above described 
are formed, the proportions of the various pioducts varying according 
to the conditions of the experiment. L. T. T. 

Action of Ethyl Acetoacetate on Cinnaznaldehyde. By 
P. BigimuLli (Gazzt'tta, 19, 212—214).—Hantzsch (Abstr., 1883, 82; 
found that the action of ethyl acetoacetate on certain aldeliydes in 
presence of alcoholic ammonia resulted in the formation of compounds 

of the formula (compare SchifC and 

Puliti, Abstr., 1883, 1161). If a similar action were to take place in 
}»reseiice of compound ammonias, the action of ethylenediainine on 
cinnamaldehyde should give rise to a substance composed of two 
nuclei of the above form, united by ethylene through the nitrogen- 
atoms. 

The reaction, however, does not take place in this way. ^Then 
cinnamaldehyde(13*2 grams), ethyl acetoacetate (26 grams), etliylene- 
tliamixie (3 grams), and absolute alcohol (10 grams) are heated for an 
hour in a reflux apparatus, the product, after cooling, (Lraining, and 
wasliing with 80 per cent, alcohol, crystallises from alcohol in groups 
ot long, silky needles which melt at 160—161° and have the composi¬ 
tion OiiHisOe* This substance is soluble in alcohol and most 
ordinary solvents except water. It dissolves in acetic acid without 
undergoing any change. It acquires a rose colour by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, in which it afterwards dissohes forming 
a greenish-yellow solution. It is decomposed by potash with the for- 
mation of a compound resembling benzoic acid in appearance and 
properties, but melting at 130—131®. The bromine-derivative melts 
at about 80 °. 

Methylamine or aniline may be substituted for ethylenediamine in 
the reaction between cinnamaldehyde and ethyl acetoacetate without 
affecting the composition of the product; it would, theiefore, appear 
that elhylenediaiuine merely provides an alkaline menstiuum in 
which the other substances can react. 

With ethylenediamine and ethyl acetoacetate, henzaldehyde gives 
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a crystalline componnd containing no nitrogen; propaldehyde, on tlie 
other hand, yields azotised prodncts. S. B. A. A. 

Aromatic Alkyl Ketones; their Oxidation by Potassinm Per¬ 
manganate. A. Cl 4US (<h pr, Ghem. [2], 41, 396—il4; compare 
Abstr., 1885, 1136; 1886, 462, 468; 1887, 253).—Aromatic alkyl 
ketones can only be oxidised by potassinm permanganate to ketonio 
acids when the benzene miclens contains a side-gronp in the ortho- 
position to the ketone-gronp; and when this oxidation takes place, an 
«-ketonic acid is always obtained, independently of the number of car¬ 
bon atoms in the alkyl-gronp and of this being primary or secondaiy. 

Paratolyl methyl ketone (Abstr., 1886, 462) boils at 222"* (uncorr.), 
not 220®, and is still liquid at — 20® ; its sp. gr. is 1*013 at 13® ; it is 
slightly volatile with steam, and gives no crystalline componnd with 
alkaline sulphites. If the action of the aluminium chloride is pro¬ 
longed, a thick, yellow oil boiling above 300® is formed; it seems to 
be a condensation-product. 

Paratolyl dihromomethyl ketone, obtained by adding bromine to a 
solution of the ketone in carbon bisulphide, crystallises in beautiful, 
colourless leaflets, which are sparingly soluble in alcohol; it melts at 97® 
(uncorr.), and does not sablime; it yields toluic and lerephthalic acids 
when oxidised, but no ketonio acid. When this dibromo-derivative 
is treated with alcoholic potash, it yields iolyl Jeetone aldehyde, 
OsHiMe-CO-CHO, or a polymeride thereof; this substance crystallises 
in nodular aggregates which melt at 170® (uncorr.) and sublime in 
colourless needles. 

Paratolyl methyl acetoxime, CsHiMe'CMelN’OH, ciystallises in 
colouilebs, six-sided tables melting at 88® and insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and cHoroform. Paratolyl methyl ketone 
phmylhydraside crystallises in lustrous, colourless prisms melting at 
95® (uncorr). 

Paratolyl methyl pinacone, C 6 HjiMe*CMe(OH)*CMe(OH)*CflH 4 ]!kre, is 
prepared by adding sodium amalgam (5 per cent.) in small quantities 
to a solution of the ketone in 70 per cent, alcohol (10 vols.); when 
the solution has become colourless, it is acidified with dilute sulphuric 
acid and mixed with much water; the piuacone separates as a yellow 
oil which crystallises from alcohol in large, hexagonal tables, melts at 
00° (uucorr.), and is soluble in ether and chloroform. When the 
pinacone is reduced with potash and zinc, parattdijl methyl carhinol, 
C 6 H 4 Me*OHMe*OH, a yellow oil boiling above 300®, is obtained. 

When paratolyl methyl ketone is warmed with sulphuric acid, 
it undergoes condensafeion forming a pliorme, CsjHmO, which crystal¬ 
lises in lustrous, colourless needles melting at 168®; it is insoluble in 
water, sublimes easily, and bums with a bright, luminous flame. 
This substance is under investigation. 

Tritolylhenzfnie, CbV[i(GiE’i}i, is obtained when dry hydrogen 
chloride is passed into paratolyl methyl ketone daily for two weeks; 
the brown mass is washed with alcohol and crystallised from chloro¬ 
form, from which the tritol;^ Ibenzene cr^ stallises in white needles, 
whilst from alcohol and acetone, it crystallises in leaflets; both forms 
melt at 171® (uucon*.) and decompose at 220°, but do not sublime. 

VOL. LTTII. 3 f 
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Tribromotritolylhenzene crystallises in colourless, felted nccnilos 
wticfaL melt at 212® (uucorr.). Tj'lmtrntritolifllenssene sepaKites fj^oin 
the usaal solvents as a crystalline powder; it begins to decompose at 
160®, and does not melt. 

Benzene^rihenzoie ticiJ, C 6 ll 3 ( 06 H 4 *OOOH) 3 , is obtained by heating 
tritolylbenzene with dilute nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*1 (6—6 paHs) at 
160—180® in a sealed tube. It separates from alcohol as a neaJ'ly 
colourless, crystalline powder sparingly soluble in ether and chloro¬ 
form, insoluble in water; it sublimes iu needles, without melting, at 
280®. The normal^ monacid^ and diacid potassium salts and the normal 
ammoniitni salt were obtained. 

Ortho-anflyl methyl ketone is a mobile, colourless, strongly refi'active, 
oily liquid; it boils at 243® (uncorr.), and is soluble in the usual 
solvents, except water. Its oxime crystallises from ether in colourless, 
lustrous, flat needles and prisms melting at 89—90® (nncorr,). Its 
phehylhydrazide forms colourless crystals melting at 113" (uncorr.). 

Ortho-xylyl methyl carbinol, obtained by reducing the ketone with 
zinc-dnst in alcoholic potash, is a clear, yellowish liquid of pleasant 
odour, and boils between 255® and 260® (nncorr.). When reduced 
with hydriodic acid, it yields 1 : 2-dimethyl-4-ethylbenzene. 

When ortho-xylyl methyl ketone is oxidised with potassium pei*- 
manganate, it yields only metaparadimethylbenzoio acid (paraxylic 
acid; m. p. 163®). When it is treated with dry hydrogen chloride, 
the compound C 2 oH 2>0 is obtained; this crystallises in nearly colour- 
less needles, melts at 113® (uncorx*.), and is soluble in ether and 
sparingly in alcohol, but insoluble iu water. In one experiment, a 
small quantity of a second substance, melting at 173® (uncorr.), was 
obtained. Attempts to bring about a condensation of the ketone by 
phobphoric anhydride led to the formation of metaparadimethyj'- 
benzf»ic acid (m. p. 163®). 

Oi fho~cyniyl methyl ketone is a liquid boiling at 256—260® (nncorr.) ; 
it yields 4-methylisophthalic acid when oxidised, but no ketonic acid. 

A. G. B. 

Anisaldebyde and Snccmic Acid. By E. Pn-rio and J. Poljtus 
(Aiitiahn, 255, 293—309; compare this vol., pp. 583 594 ).— 
i'^oci'otouic acid^ OAIe*ObIl4*CII.ClI*CJB[»*OOOII, is foimed, together 
with dianisylpentolie acid and dianisyltetrylene, w^hen aiiisaldol^de is 
heated at 120® for 30 to 40 honra with sodium succinate and acetic 
anhjdiide. The dark-brown product is treated with sodium carbo¬ 
nate, the alkaline solution ext meted with ether, filtered from the 
impure dianisyltetiylene, and acidified strongly with hydrochloric* 
acid, whereon anisylisocrotonic acid and dianisylpentolie acid are pre¬ 
cipitated, and can be easily sepamted by ti-eauug the mixture with 
hot water, in which the former alone is soluble. 

Aiiisylisocrotonic acid separates from water in colourless plat(‘s, 
melts at 106*5®, and as readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloro¬ 
form, and moderately easily in hot water, but only spaiingly in carbon 
bisulphitle, and very spcO-ingly in cold water. It is isomeric with tlio 
paramethoxyphenylcrotonie acid obtained by Perkin (Trans., 1877, 
411) from anisaldehyde and pinpioiiic acid. Tho harinm sail* 
(CuHiiOa)sBa + 3 H 2 O, crystallises from hot water in plates, and is 
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only moderately easily soluble in cold water; tbe calcium salt, 
with 2 H 2 O, ciystallises from water in needles, and is more sparinj^ly 
soluble than the barium salt; the silver salt, OhHuO^A.^, is only 
sparingly soluble in boiling water. The acid is not reduced by sodium 
amalgam; it combines with concentrated hydrobromic acid at 0°, 
yielding a crystalline compound which is very unstable. 

.OHBr-CHa 


A nisylbroviobutyrolcLcionei 0Me*06H4’CH<^ 


0 _(ijo ’ 


pared by treating anisylisocrotonie acid with bromine (1 mol.) in cold 
carbon bisulphide solution, and keeping the crystalline dibromo-acid, 
CiiHi 3 Br 20 s, thus produced for a few days; as soon as the evolution 
of hydrogen bromide is at an end, the lactone is recrystallised from 
chloroform or glacial acetic acid, from which it separates in well- 
defined, monosymmetric crystals, a i h : c : 1 : 0*5997, 

p =z 85° 56', melting at 118*5®. 

OH ’OBr** 

AnisylbutyroJactoiie^ OMe‘CbH 4 *CH<[ * i prepared by redu- 

O— CO 


ciug the preceding compound with sodium amalgam in cold alcoholic 
glacial acetic acid solution, crystallises from boiling water in plates, 
melts at 53 5®, and is readily soluble in ether, carbon bisulphide, and 
chlomform, but only very sparingly in light petroleum,, and insoluble in 
sodium carbonate; it has a slight aromatic odour, and is only very 
slightly volatile wdth steam. 

Barium anisylhydroxijbntyrafe is obtained when the lactone is boiled 
with a solution of baiium hydrotide; it is a brittle, amorphous 
compound moderately easily soluble in water and alcohol. When 
an aqueous solution of the barium salt is acidified, extracted -with 
ether, and the ethei*eal solution evaporated, the hydroxy-acid remains 
as a bolid, colourless mass; it melts at about 80°, prob ibly with de¬ 
composition, and is completely reconverted into the lactone on warm¬ 
ing with dilute hydrochlonc acid. 

lJiaui\sylpentolic acid^ OMe’CeHj'CH'.CH'C(COOH)lCH*CbHi*OMe 
(see above), crystallises from glacial acetic acid in long, yellow 
needles, melts at 160°, an I is almost insiduble in water and only very 
spai*ingly soluble in carbon bisulphide, but moderately easily in alcohol, 
cbher, chloroform, and benzene. The ha via in salt (CioHi 704 ) 2 Ba H- 
crystallises from hot, dilute alcohol in colourless plates, and is 
almost insoluble in water; the anhydrous salt is yellow. The ciff- 
cinm silt, with 3HjO, resembles the barium salt; the silver salt, 
VioB-nOiA-g, is almost insoluble in water. Diauisylpeutolic acid does 
liot combine -with concentrated hydrobromic acid at 0°; when treated 
with bromine (2 mols.) in chloroform solution, hydrogen bi*omide is 
evolved, and a compound of the composition OioHnBraO* is obtained. 
This substance melts at 140® with decomposition, and is doubtless a 
bi*omitiated lactone. 

JDianisyJp&niylenic acid^ 


OMe*C6H4-OH:CH*OH(OOOH)-OH2*0,H4-OMe, 


is obtained by reducing the pentolic acid with sodium amalgam in 
alkaline solution. It crystallises from benzene with 1 mol. of ben- 

3/2 
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zene, and from carbon bisnlpbide in colom'less noodles melting* at 
111 ®; it is readily soluble in alcohol, other, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in carbon bisulphide, light petroleum, and water. The 
calcium salt, ( 0 i 9 Hi 904 )iCa -f 2 H 3 O, is almost insoluble in wai.or, and 
is not easily obtained in crystals; the siLoer salt, O 10 H 19 O 4 Ag, is almost 
insoluble in water. 

Dianisy lhrom<ypeihtalacbone^ 

0Me-0.H4-0H<g^^>CH-0H,-0.H*-0Me, 

is obtained by treating dianisylpentylenic acid with bromine in cold 
carbon bisulphide solution, and dissolving the impure dianisyldi- 
bromovaleric acid, Ci 9 H 2 oBr 304 , thus produced, in glacial acetic acid. 
It crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 186°, and is insoluble in 
cold alkaline carbonates. 

JOianisylpenfalactoney OMe'CsH^'C H<[ OH* OH^'OoHi'OMe, 

prepared by treating the bromo-lactone with sodium amalgam in 
acetic acid solution, separates from acetic acid in small, prismatic 
crystals, melts at 83®, and is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, 
and carbon bisulphide, but insoluble in sodium carbonate. 

Barium dianuylhjdroxijvalerate is obtained as a gummy mass by 
boiling the lactone with baryta-water; when decomposed with acids, 
it yields the hydroxy-acid as a colourless, crystalline compound. 

Bianisyltetrylene, OMe*CaH 4 * 0 fiICH* 0 HI 0 H* 06 H 4 * 0 Me, is obtained 
in a pure condition by washing the impure residue referred to above 
with warm water; it separates from benzene in colourless crystals 
with a violet fluorescence, and is almost insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, and only sparingly soluble in carbon bisulphide, but more 
readily in glacial acetic acid, chloroform, and benzene. It sintei's 
together at 225°, and does not melt completely until 235—288°. This 
compound can also be obtained by distilling dianisylpentolic acid with 
lime; when boiled with potassium peimanganate, it yields anisic acid. 
The tetrahromide, CifaHisBriOo, is a colourless, crystalline compound 
very spaidngly soluble in carbon bisulphide, more readily in chloro¬ 
form ; it is decomposed by boiling chloroform, or when heated alone, 
with evolution of hydi*ogen bromide. P. S. K. 

Action of Hthyl Sodacetoacetate on Tribromodinitroben- 
zene. By C. L. Jackson and G-. 1). Moore {Amer, Chem, /., 12, 
Ifl-i— 181 ; compare Abstr., 1889, 781). —Details are first given of a 
slightly impro\ ed method of preparing tribromodiniti*obenzene from 
aniline, by means of which a nearly quantitative yield was obtained 

Bthijl hromodiuitropheytylacetoacetate, 

C6H3Br(lir02)a-CH(COMe)*OOOEt, 

was prepared by adding an alcoholic solution of ethyl sndacoto- 
acetate (about 4 mols.) to a solution of tribromodinitrobenzone 
(1 mol.) m benzene. The mixture was heated for an hour on the 
steam-bath, and then mixed with water; the reddish benzene solution 
which was precipitated was removed from the dai*k-red aqueous 
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solntion, and the latter was made slightly acid vsith SQ’pliuric acid in 
order to decompose the sodium salt of the new substance. This sepa¬ 
rated as a yellowish oil which was extracted with ether, and left, 
after evaporation of the ether, a dark, reddish-brown oil, which 
solidified to a mass of crystals. These were freed from adhering 
red oil by washing with alcohol, and were then recrystallised from 
this solvent. A further quantity was obtained from the benzene 
solution, but tlie average yield was only about 60 per cent, of the 
theoretical; pi’obably much ol the substance remained dissolved in 
the red oil. From the analogous reaction of tribromodinitrobenzeue 
with ethyl sodiomalonate (compare this vol., p. 377), it is shown that 
ethyl bromodiniti’o} henylacetoacetate must have the formula given 
above, and not Ct,HBi(N’02)2!C(G0Me)*C00Et. It is yellow, and 
ciystallises in acute rhombohedra, or in prisms which show a 
tendency to twin. It melts at 96°, and dissolves in most sol¬ 
vents except water and light petroleum; hob alcohol is the best 
solvent. It has mai'ked acid properties, giving red solutions with 
aqueous ammonia, soda, or potash; the sodium salt was obtained as 
a brick-red, amorphous mass; salts of the heavy metals termed 
yellow or reddish precipitates. 

Bromodinifrohenzyl methyl ketone, C8H2Br(N02)2*CH2*C0hle, was 
prepared by boiling ethyl bromodinitrophonylacctoacetate for an hour 
in a reflux appaiatus with sulphuric acid (of sp. gr. 1*44 and boiling 
point 132**), and purifying the white precipitate which separated on 
cooling by ciystallisntion from alcohol. It can also be prepared, 
although less advantageously, by heating the ethereal s^t at 
130—160° with hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube. No bromodi- 
nitropheuylacetic acid is formed. The ketone crystallises from 
alcohol in white, rectangular plates or in tufts of needles, melts at 
112—113°, and is soluble in the usual solvents, water and light petr¬ 
oleum excepted. It has well-marked acid properties, and gives with 
a(][ueous soda or ammonia a red solution, the colour of whicli is inten- 
sified by the addition of alcohol. 

Auilidodinitrcibensyl methyl ketoue, NHPh*CoH 2 (NOJ/CH 2 -COMe, 
w as prepared by warming a mixture of aniline (2 mols.) with hromo- 
dinitrobenzyl methyl ketone (1 mol.), washing the product with 
w ater, and crystallising from alcohol. It forms bright-yellow gi*oups 
of curved needles melimg at 131°, and dissolves in most solvents 
except light petroleum ; i£s aqueous solution has a yellow colour. It 
has somewhat feeble acid properties, and gives with soda a brownish- 
1 ed solution, but only if alcohol is present; the sodium salt was ob¬ 
tained as a brownish-bla< k mass; its alcoholic solution is much 
browner than that of the other salts mentioned in this paper. 

Afdlidodimtrohe^izyl methyl ketone hydrajsone^ 

NHPh-06H2(N003-CH/CMe:N,HPh, 

was made by warming auilidodiuitrobenzyl methyl ketone with excess 
of phenylhydrazine. A tarry ma-^s w^as obtained which was crystal¬ 
lised from alcohol, washed free irom excess of phenylhydrazine with 
very dilute hydiochloric acid, and boiled with alcohol, enough ben¬ 
zene being then added to eJfeot solution; on cooling, crystals w^ore 
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deposited, and Trore purified by reerystallisation, It forms rcddisb- 
brown scales (lesembling officinal ferric citrate) wliicb molt at 140 , 
and dissolve in many solvents, but not to any extent in light petr¬ 
oleum, rrater, or ether. It has no acid properties. 0. F. B. 

Lactam-formation in the Patty Series; Identity of Citra- 
conanil and Pyranilpyroinlactone. By R. Anschutz {Ber., 23, 
S87—B9G).—j3-Anilidopyrotartaric acid is best prepai‘ed by treating 
the additive compound of ethyl acetoacetate and hydrogen cyanide 
with aniline in ethereal solution, and keeping for three to four weeks 
at the ordinary temperature (compare Scliillor-Wcchslcr, Abstr., 
1885, 900); the ether is then separated and the product treated w’tli 
concentiuted sulphuric acid. 85 grams of ethyl anilidopyrotai^ramait* 
is obtained in this way from lOO grams of ethyl acetoacetate, and tlio 
ethereal salt, on hydrolysis, yields jS-anilidopyi-otartaric acid, which 
separates from water in anhydrous, prismatic crystals, or in crystals 
containing 1 mol. HaO, according to the conditions under which crys¬ 
tallisation takes place. When the acid is heated at 180° in pealed 
tubes, or distilled under a pressure of 12 mm., it is converted into 
citraconanil (m. p. 98°) which is identical witli Reissert’s pyranil¬ 
pyroinlactone in all respects. When the citraconanil, obtained in 
this way, is dissolved in warm baryta-water, it is convei-ted into 
mesaconanilic acid. 

When jfi-anilidoppotartaric acid is treated with acetic chloride, it is 
converted into a compound melting at 136°, which seems to be the 
anhydride. P. S. K. 

Benzylsuccinic Acid and its Homologues, By 0. A. Bikuhoj’f 
and K Mintz (Ber., 23,653—656).—jBJ///yZ hnzyht^emjlinm'loxijhh^ 
COOEt*CHs‘C(C 7 H 7 )(COOEt) 2 , can be prepared frem etbyl sodio- 
etlienyltricarboxylate and benzyl chloride; it boils at 336*3° (corr.) 
(at 230—238°; 38 mm.), and, on hydrolysis, yields benzylethcuyltri- 
carboxylic acid which melts at 168*5° with evolution of gas, being 
converted into benzylsuccinic acid (m. p. 161°). 

Bthjl henzylpro][miiItricaThox}jlate^ 

COOEt*OHMe-C(C7H0(OOOEt)i, 

prepared from ethyl sodiopropenyltricarboxylate and benzyl chloiide, 
boils at 337*8 ’ (coir.) and, on hydrolysis, yields a mixture of benzyl- 
metbylsuccinic acid (m, p. about 135“) and benzylpropenyltricarb¬ 
oxylic acid. Benzylmetbylsncciuic anlrydride, pi'epai'ed by distilling 
the acid, is a crystalline compound melting at 110“. 

Ethyl htmsylkitmyltrkarhoxykk^ COOEt-OHEt*C(C7H7)(OOOEt)2, 
prepared from ethyl sodiobutenyltricarboxylate in like manner, boils 
at 336*1° (corr.), and, on hydrolysis, gives symmetiical paiubenzri- 
ethylsuccinio acid (m. p. 157*5°) and symmetiical mesobenzylethyJ- 
succinic acid (m. p. 123*5°). 

Ethyl bensylisohdmy UncarhoxyloAe^ 

COOEt-CMe2-C(C7H,)(COOEt)2, 

prepared from ethyl sodioisobntenyltricai*box} late and benzyl clilorule, 
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boils at 336*6° (corr.), and on hydrolysis yields benzyldimethyletlienyl- 
tricarboxylate together ’vvith small quantities of benz\ Idimethylsuc- 
einic acid (m. p. 153—155®) and an acid of lower melting point, 
pi*obably the dynamical isomeride. P. fc3. K. 


Benzaldehyde and Pyrotartaric Acid. By R. Pittig and L. 
Libbmann {Annakn^ 255, 257—276; compare this vol. pp. 583— 
594, and Penfield, Abstr., 1883, 473).—Two isomeiic methylphenyl- 
paraconic acids are formed when benzaldehyde is heated with sodium 
pyrotai*trate and acetic anhydride for 20 hours at 100°. The product 
is treated with warm w^ater, the solution rendered alkaline with soda, 
cxtiucted with ether to free it from benzaldehyde and resinous pro¬ 
ducts, then concentrated by evaporation, and strongly acidified. The 
precipitated acids are separated, dried, dissolved in chloroform, and 
the insoluble pyrotartaric acid separated by filtration; the chloroform 


solution is then evapoi-ated, the residue digested with hot carbon 
bisulphide, which removes traces of impurities, and then recrystallised 
from 80 per cent, alcohol, in which the «-acid is mors sparingly 
soluble than the ^-compound. 

Q_CHPh 

OL-Methylphenylparaconic acid, CO<^ » , forms mono- 

0x1 Me* on* C O O H 


clinic ciystals, c : 6 : c =: 1*080 :1: 1*082, jS = 65° 26', and melts at 
177°. The barium salt, (Ci 2 Hu 04 ) 3 Ba 4- H^O, is prepared by treat¬ 
ing an aqueous solution of the acid with barium carbonate in the 
cold. It fmms small crystals, and is moderately easily soluble in 
water. The calcium salt, with resembles the baiium salt. The 
free acid is not acted on by fumins: hydrobiomic acid, as stated by 
Penfield. On distillation, a-methylphenylparaconic acid gives benz¬ 
aldehyde, phon^lbutylene, a-mothylphenylisocrotonic acid, methyl- 
naphthol, and traces of a lactone, but a considei'able quantity of the 
acid passes over unchanged; the distillation-products are separated 
as follows:—^The distillate is rendeml alkaline with sodium carbonate, 
the neutral compounds exti*acled with other, the residual solution 
svcidified, and the precipitated acids extracted with ether; the acid 
mixture is then distilled with water, whereon a-methylphenylisocro- 
tonic acid passes over, whilst the unchanged paraconio acid remains. 

g^MefJiiilplienylisocrotoiiic add, CHPhIOH*OHMe*OOOH, crystallises 
from boiling water in lai'ge, indented plates, melts at 110*5°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and carbon bisulphide. The hanum 
salt, (0iiHuO2)uBa 4- HiO, is very readily soluble iu cold water, from 
which it separates in colourless needles. When the acid is treated 
with concentrated hydrobromic acid at 0°, it yields an oil, which is 
probably impure phenylbromohydrotiglic acid, as it dissolves in cold 
sodium caihonate, and, on warming, the solution becomes turbid 
owing to the separation of an oily lactone. 

MethylnapJithol is obtained by repeatedly shaking the ethei'eal 
extract (see above) with dilute soda, satnratiug the alkaline solution 
with carbonic anhydride, and rocrystallising the precipitated raethyl- 
naphthol from hot water. It crystallises in long yellow needles, 
lucltft at 89°, aud is very sparingly soluble in watjr. It gives with 
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fernc cliloride a colonrless precipitate wLich, on kccpins?, fTradnallv 
tarns yellow, and with a solntion of bleaching powder, a very chann - 
tenstic green precipitate which quickly turns yellow. When d stilled 
with zinc-dust, it yields / 3 -methylnaphthalene (m. p. 37—38*^) idonli(*al 
with the componnd obtained from ^-methylphenylpai^aconic acid (see 
below) in like manner. 

fi-lLethjlphenyJparacomc acihd^ 

dilute alcohol in monoelinic crystals, a : & : c = 1’278 ; 1 : r234*‘), 
fi = 82® 15', and melts at 124*5®. The harmm salt, prepared in the 
cold, separates from water in anhydrous crystals. The calcium salt 
( 4 - 2 H 3 O) crystallises in needles and is readily soluble in water. The 
silver salt is readily soluble in warm water, and is very stable. 

Barium ^-mefhyl^ihenylitamalate, C^HjiGsBa, pi‘epared by boiling 
the lactone acid with Iwyta-water, crystallises from water, in which 
it is moderately easily soluble, in small plates. The calcium salt, 
with H3O, resembles the barium salt. The silver bM (CisHjiOsA-gj) is 
amorphous and less stable than the correspouding salt of the lactone 
acid. 


/ 8 -Methylphenylparaconic acid combines with concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid at 0 ®, yielding a crystalline compound which melts at 
149® with decompt)aition, and has the composition OiiHiiBrO*; this 
compound is doubtless identical with the bromo-acid described by 
Penheld (he, cif.), who erroneously considered it to be a derivative of 
the a-lactone acid ; wben warmed with water, it is decomposed with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride, yielding / 1 -methylphenylparaconic 
acid and / 8 -methylphenylisocrotonio acid. When j§-methylphenyl- 
paraconic acid is distilled, it yields phenylhutylene, /J-methylphenyl- 
isocrotonic acid, benzaldehyde, a methjlnaphthol, and small quantities 
of a lactone, but a considerable quantity of the acid passes over 
unchanged. 

^•Jfeflii/lphenylisocrotouic acid, CHPhlCMc-CHrCOOH, crystalliw's 
from hot water in colourle*'S plates, melts at 112—113®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, but only 
sparingly in boilii^ water.^ The barium salt, (CnHii 08 ) 2 Ba, crystal¬ 
lises from water, in which it is moderately easily soluble, in slender, 
anhydrous needles. 

FhenyJhromisovaleric acid, OHPhBrCHMe‘OHa*OOOH, was ob¬ 
tained as an oil by treating the preceding compound with coucenti*ate(I 
hydrobromic acid atO®; it dissolves in cold sodium carbonate, but, on 
warming, the solution becomes turbid owing to the separation of 

phenylisovaZerolactom, CO<^ 

C£[/OHMe 


BariumphenylJtydroasyvalerate^ (CiiHi 303 )iBa, is obtained as a syrup 
when the lactone is boiled with baryta-water. 

fi^Methyl-a-naphtJiol, CnHioO, ciystallises from boiling water in 
colourless needles, melts at 92®, and is readily volatile with steam; it 
gives the same reaction with ferric chloxide and with a solution of 
bleaching powder as the methylnaphthol obtained from «-metli>i- 
phenylparaconic acid. When distilled with zinc-dust, it vieklfl toa+i/. i 
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Tiaplifhalene (in p. S7—38®) identical witli the compound (m. p.32‘5*’) 
defc-cribed by Schulze (Abstr., 1684 1185). 

PJietnjlhtifylene, C]oHi2, is a colourless oil boiling at 181® (thermo¬ 
meter entirely in vapour); it combines with bromine yielding a 
yellowish, oily dibromide, CuiHujBra. This hydrocarbon is probably 
identical with the compound prepared from benzaldehyde and isohu- 
tyric acid (Perkin, Trans., 1877, 6(30), and also with that obtained 
from phenylhydroxypivalinic acid by Fittig and Jayne (Absir., 1883, 
471; 1885, 668). P. S. K. 


Salicylaldehyde and P 3 rrotartaric Acid. By E. Fittio and 
H. 0. Brown {A7inalmi^ 255, 285— 2^2; compare preceding abstract). 

•—Goumariyipropionic acid, 


together with ortholiydroxyphenylmethylisocrotonic acid (see below), 
when salicylaldehyde is heated at 120® for 20 to 30 hours with sodium 
pyrotarti ate and acetic anhydride. The mixture is treated with water, 
the products extracted with ether, and submitted to distillation w'ith 
steam in order to get rid of the salicylaldehyde. The residual solu¬ 
tion is evapoiuted to di*ymss to expel the acetic acid, dissolved in 
w’aiTn sodium carbouate, the filtered solution acidified w'ltli hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the precipitated acids extiacted with ether; after 
evaporating the ether, an oil remains from -which the coumarin- 
propionio acid giadnally separates in crystals, whilst the hydrox}-- 
phenylmethylisocrotonic acid remains in a liquid condition. 

Coumannpropionicacid crystallises from boiling water in colourless 
plates, melts at 171°, and is very readily soluble in chloioform, but 
only sparingly in ether and cold water, and almost insolnble in 
benzene. The harium salt, (Ci3H804)2Ba -f 3HjO, is obtained by 
boiling an aqueous solution of the acid with barium carbonate; it 
forms colourless crystals, and is readily soluble in water. The calcium 
salt, with 5HaO, is a crystalline compound readily soluble in water. 
The sihei* salt, 0i2Hu04Ag, is moderately easily soluble in w’ater, ainl 


very stable. 
Utkylcoumanu, 


C,H4< 


o~co 

CfilOEt’ 


is formed, with evolution of car¬ 


bonic anhydride, when coumariiipropionic acid is distilled; it molts 
at 70—71®, and is identical wdlh the batyroconmariu prepared by 
Perkin (Trans., 1881, 439) from salicylaldehyde and butyric acid. 
Orthohi/droieyphenyldimethylsHccinic acid, 


OH*CeH4-OH2-OHCOOOH)-CHMe-OOOH, 


is obtained when coumarinpropionic acid is reduced with sodium 
amalgam in warm aqueous solution, the solution being kept as neutral 
as possible; it cryslillises well from water, and melts at 145—150®, 
being converted into the anhydride (or lactone). It is readily soluble 
in water, alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but only sparingly in carbon 
bisulphide and benzene, and almost insoluble in light petroleum.. The 
a^diydride (or laefone), Ci3Hi204, is formed when the acid is heated at 
120°; it is gradually decomposed by water. The harium salt, 
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(^^Hi.OsBa, prepared by neutralising tbe acid with bariuni carbonate, 
is amorphous, and is very readily soluble in, water, but insoluble in 
alcohol; the calcium salt, O^HiiOsCa, and the silvei' salt, CwlEiiOisAgj, 
are also amorphous. 

Orthohydro.vyj}Jie 7 iylmethyUsorrotomo acid, CuHiaO), is obtained in a 
pure condition by means of the crystalline barium salt. It separates 
from carbon bisulphide and from a mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum in large plates, melts at 73®, and is very readily soluble in 
chloroform and benzene, but only moderately easily in carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, and almost insoluble in light petroleum; when treated with 
a little water, it deliquesces to a colourless oil, but does not dissolve 
to any appreciable extent. The barium salt, (CiiHii 03 )sBa + 4HjO, 
crystallises in needles, and is very readily soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol. The calcium salt, (OnHuO^JiCa, is a syrup, vciy 
readily soluble in both water and alcohol. The siher salt, OnHnOaAg, 
is only sparingly soluble in, and is decomposed by, boiling water. 

!F. S. 

Acids Obtained by Heating Metabydrazobenzoic Acid with 
Stannous Chloride. By R. Kussebow (Ber., 23, 912—918).— 
When metahydrazobenzoic acid (1 mol.) is warmed for a long time 
with stannous chloride (1 mol.) in aqueous solution, it is almost 
completely converted into diamidodiphenic acid, which pnsses into 
solution, but a small quantity of an insoluble substance containing 
tin remains. When this residue is boiled with sodium carbonate, and 
the filtered solution allowed to cool, a sparingly soluble sodium salt 
separates in colourless needles, and the mother liquors contain the 
sodium salt of another acid. The acid obtained from 300 grams of 
nitrobenzoic acid yields 35 grams of the mixed sodium salts. 

The acid C 14 H 12 NJO 4 separates in lemon-yellow needles when a 
solution of the sparingly soluble sodium salt is decomposed witli 
hydrogen sulphide; it melts ah ve 290°, and is almost insoluble in 
water and alcohol. The sodium salt, CuHuN 204 N’a + 4HiO, loses 
its water at 180 °, and is moderately easily soluble in hot, but only 
sparingly in cold water. The jwfa^sinm salt crystallises in colourless 
needles, and seems to be rather inoj*e readily soluble than the sodium 
salt. The barium salt, (CnHnN 30 j) 2 Ba + SHjO, crystallises in 
yellowish, microscopic needles, loses its water, and becomi'S colourh'.ss 
at 20i)°, and is almost insoluble in water. The siloi^r salt i.s alrao^t 
insoluble in hot water, and ilarkens when exposed to light in a moisr 
condition. The hydrocMorkle^ 0 iiHi 3 N 204 ,H 01 , hydrohromide, and 
hjdriodide crystallise in colourless, microscopic needles, and are 
decomposed by water. The sHlpl\%te, (CuHmNjOJsiHsSOi, crystallis(‘.s 
in small, colourless needles, and is decomposed by boiling water The 
acid is not changed on prolonged boiling with soda or bycoiicentraled 
liydriodic acid at 170°. The dm^o-compound is a light-brown, 
unstable, crystalline powder which is decomposed on warming with 
water or alcohol. The ^iydrajme-derivative, prepared by reducing the 
diazo-compound with stannous chloride, is a colourless, amox*]>hons 
substance very sparingly soluble in boiling water, and insoluble in 
alcohol. 

The acid CuHjoN^Oj is obtained when the mother liquors from tho 
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spai'ingly soluble sodium salt (see above) are evaporated, and the 
crystalline sodium salt decomposed with bydrocbloric acid; it crystal¬ 
lises from bot water in needles, and does not melt when heated on 
platinum foil. The barium salt, (OuHsNsOaJjBa + 9H2O ?, crystal¬ 
lises in needles, and is very sparingly soluble in water. The silver 
salt is very sparingly soluble m water, and darkens when exposed to 
light in a moist condition. The salts aie not decomposed by hydrooen 
sulphide, and their solutions show a blue fluorescence. The lii/dro- 
chloride^ Ci4fcfioI^^O.,H01, ciystallises in microscopic needles, and is 
decomposed by water. The dia^e-compound seems to be moderately 
stable. !F. S. K. 

Sulphonic Derivatives of Parapropylmetachlorotoltiene. By 
G. Carrara. {GcLzzetta, 19, 169—175).—^The following experiments 
were made with a view of preparing the thiosulpho- and thiochloro- 
derivatives of cymene by fusing the chlorosulphonic acids with 
potassium sulphide. 

Ghlorocymene prepared from thymol and phosphoric chloiide by 
Pileti and Crosa’s method is converted into the sulphonic acid by 
Patemo and Canzoneri’s method. Chloihydrin sulphate (48*5 grams) 
is gradually added to chlorocymene (70 grams), and heated on the 
water-bath until no more hydrogen chloride is evolved, the residue, 
which consists of a yellowish oil and a white crystalline mass, is 
treated with 98 per cent, alcohol, by which the former is complete y 
dissolved out. The insoluble part crystallises from 98—per cent, 
alcohol or from ether in prisms which melt at 64", and volatilise with 
partial decomposition at 197®, It is insoluble in water or in a 20 per 
cunt, solution of potash, only very sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, 
and modelately in absolute alcohol and etner. It has the composition 
C10HUOI2SO2. On ntutralising the aque^nus extract mentioned 
above with barium caibonate, and submitting the barium com¬ 
pounds to fractional crystallisation, a salt which has the composition 
(CioHijOl'hO.l^Ba -f- 3Aq is obtained as a uniform mixture of 
oblique prisms and rliomboidal tables. It is soluble in dilute alcohol, 
and very sparingly in water. The lead salt forms lusti'ous, naei*eous 
plates containing 3 mols. H^O. It is soluble in dilute alcohol, and 
veiy sparingly in water. The silver salt forms white prisms con¬ 
taining I mol. H2O. On exposure to light, they are tii*st turned red, 
and subsequently blackened. It is soluble in water. 

Chlorocymenesiil/plt^nio acid, OwHxaOl-SOotl -f 3Aq.—On decom¬ 
posing the lead or hai*ium salts, sepai-ating the metals, and evaporating 
the i*csidual solutions to dryness, the acid is obtained as a crystalline 
mass consisting of small, white prisms. If the solution is concen¬ 
trated to a syrup, and left for a few days at a temperature of about 
4®, it separates out in large, colourless, ti‘an«^parent, oblique prisms. 
It becomes anhydrous when exposed over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, 
but again takes up the 3 mols. H^O on exposure to the air for a short 
time. It molts at 24“ when hydrated, and at 79® w'hen anhydrous; 
it turns brown when heated above 110®. It is freely soluble in water, 
alcohol, etliei*, benzene, and hot carbon bisulphide. 

Kbtro-derivatice,—T\\Q silver bait of this compound is obtained by 
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evaporating a mixture of the salphonio acid with nitric acid (sp. gr. 
= 1‘38) to dryness three times in succession, heating witli water to 
evpel the nitric acid, neutralising with silver cai’boiiate, and fraction¬ 
ally ciystallising. The portion which separates out first contains 
lustrous, yellow needles of silver nitrochlopocymenesnlphonaie, 
C,oHn(1700Cl*S03Ag + H,0. S. B. A. A. 

Preparation of Snlpliones. By R. Otto and A. Eiossing (2?cr., 
23, 752—7510.—It has previously been shown by B. and W. Otto 
(Abstr., 1888, 282) that the mono-haloid substitution-products of 
ketones are readily converted by the action of the salts of sulphinic 
acids into sulphoneketones, according to the equation 

CHiCl-CO-CHs + SO.PhNa = NaCl + SO.Pli-OHa-OO-OHs. 

If the monobrom()-derivative of the phenylsnlphonacetone thus 
obtained be farther treated with sodium benzenesulphinate, it is 
converted into sodium chloride and symmetrical diphen^lsulphon- 
sicetoue, S 02 Ph*CH 3 *C 0 *CHyS 02 Ph. 

The authors have endeavoured to find other methods of preparing 
sulphoneketones, but obtained only negative results from the action 
of chloracetone on methylphenylsulphone, of benzenesulphonic* 
chloride on acetone, and of benzenesulphonic acid and acetone in 
presence of phosphoric anhydride, and of acetic chloride and ohlor- 
acv'toue on ethyl sodiophenylsnlphonacetate. From etliyl ohloracetate 
and sodium henzenesulphonate, phenylsulphonacetic acid was 
obtained, the acetyl-group being eliminated as acetic acid. 

Positive results were, however, obtained by replacing hydrogen in 
ketones by a mercaptan residue, and oxidising the compound thus 
fonned with potassium permanganate. Chloracetone and sodium 
phenylmercaptide act readily on one another in alcoholic solution at 
lUO®, according to the equation— 

COMe-CHs-Cl + SPhNa = NaCl + OOMe-OH/SPh. 

The oily product, after mixing with a little benzene, is well 
shaken with a 3 per cent, solution of permanganate; dilute sulphuric* 
acid being occasionally added, until the solution remains permanently 
i*ed. After removing the permanganate by alcohol, the solution is 
extracted with ether, and the semi-ciystallino mass roorystallised 
from alcohol. The compound thus prepared is identical with the 
phenylsnlphonacetone previously pi*epai*ed by R. and W. Otto. The 
aqueous solution, after extraction with ether, contains acetic and 
henzene.sulphonic acids, which ai*e products of the further oxidation of 
phenylsnlphonacetone. 

Ethyl thiophenylacetoacetite, SPh-OHAo-COOEt, obtained from 
sodium phenylmercaptide and ethyl chloracetoacetate, on oxidation, 
gives carbonic anhydride, acetic acid, and phenyl bisulphide. 

Dicblorhydrin is acted on by sodium phenylmeiX 3 aptide with forma¬ 
tion of a disulphone, OH-aJB[(OH.*SPh)8, which is oxidised by 
potassium permanganate to symmetrical dijphenylsithhonUopropy! 
alcohol, 03*CH(GH3*S0sPh)2, a yellow oil iusolnble in water, but 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether. Its benzoate, 
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ciystallises fi*om alcohol in needles melting at 149—150®, The cor¬ 
responding ketone, C 0 (CH 2 *S 02 *Pli) 2 , cannot be obtained by further 
oxidation, as it then splits np into acetic acid and benzcnesulphonic 
acid. H. a. 0. 

Beplacement of the Sodimn in Ethyl Sodiophenylsnlphone- 
a.cetate by Alkyls. By A. Michael (Ber., 23, 669—G71).—^The 
author has repeated some of the experiments on the synthesis of 
homologues o£ ethyl phenylsnlphoneacetate which were previously 
caiTied out conjointly with Palmer and Comey (Abstr., 1884, 319*; 
1885, 986), as his results were called into que'^tion by Otto and 
Robsing (Abstr., 1889, 994); he points out that they were unable to 
obtain etliyl a-phenylbulphonebutyrate, for the simple reason that 
they used alcohol containing water, and in doing so neglected to 
follow his directions. p. S. K. 

Analogy of Ketonic Acids to Snlphonecarboxylio Acids. By 
A. Bossing (-7. pr. Chem. [2j, 41, 369—396).—The action of various 
substances, whose behaviour with ethyl acetoacetate (as a typical 
ketonic acid) is known, on phenylsnlphonacetic acid, ethyl sodio- 
phenylbulphonacetate, and sodium benzenesulphinate was tried. The 
author summarises the results of his experiments as follows :—(1) 
/3-Sulphonecarboxylic acids (R*S02*CH/C00H) are not split up into 
other acids by the action of alkalis. (2) The sodium iu ethyl sodio- 
phenylsulphonacetate cannot be displaced by acid radicles. Substi¬ 
tuted ethereal salts, containing an acetyl- and a snlphone-group, 
united to the same cai*bon-atom, cannot be obtained by acting on 
sodium benzenesulphinate with ethyl mono- or di-chloracetoacetatc. 
(3) The action of iodine on ethyl sotfiophenylsulphonacetate in the pre¬ 
sence of water in alcoholic solution produces only iodomethyjphenj 1- 
sulphone, and not an ethyl diphenylsulphone succinate, nor can a 
diphenylsulphonesuccinic acid be obtained by the action of sodium ben- 
zcnesulphinate on mono- or di-bromosuccinic acid. (4) Ethyl chlor- 
oxalato decomposes benzene sulpliinate, forming carbonic anhydride, 
])henyl benzenethiosulplionate, and diethyl oxulate; a little ethyl 
pheuylketonesulphonate is formed at the same time. (5) Nitious 
acid acts on phenylbulphonacetic acid, forming a compou7uU 
(PhS 02 ) 2 NH 0 , which cr;ystallises in leaflets and melts at 98—99'* 
without detomposition; it is not identical with the substance of the 
same foimiula obtained by Konigs (Abstr., 1878, 573), and contains 
no hydroxyl-group. (6) Concenti*ated nitric acid acts on phenyl-sul- 
phonacetic acid, producing jphenylnitrososulpJwfie^ PhSOJNO, which 
forms white, vitreous crystals melting at 156—157®, and soluble in 
liot alcohol, benzene, ether, and glacial acetic acid. A. G*. B. 

Indazole-derivatives. By H. Stuassmann (Per., 23,714—718). 
—The author has further examined the reactions of tbo remarkable 
compound obtained by Victor Meyer by the action of alkalis on the 
substance obtained from diazobenzene chloride and ethyl diiiitropheuyl- 
acetate, to which the provisional constitutional formula 

NPh-Caii-NO* 

N—G-COOK' 
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has been assigned (Abstr., 18S9, 516). The compound in question 
cannot be reduced by any of the usual means; but the conclusion 
that it does not contain a nitro-group cannot) be drawn, as the com¬ 
pound from which it is obtained, and which undoubtedly contains 
nitro-groups, is equally stable towards the same reagents. 

When the methyl salt of the indazole-compound is boated with 
hydi'oxTlamine hydrochloride and ethyl alcohol in a sealed tube at 
■[riO—180® for eight hours, it is converted into a snbstsncc which 
crystallises in orange rhombohedra or yellow needles, and molts at 
158®; this was found, however, to consist, not of an oxime, but 
simply of the ethyl salt. It may also he prepared by substituting 
hydrochloric acid for hydroxylamine hydrochloride, 

Pnmiug nitric acid acts on the above methyl salt with formation of 
a mononitro-compound, Ci 5 Hiobrj 04 -N 02 , which ciystallises from 
acetic acid in white needles melting at 281®. It dissolves with 
difficulty in ammonia, yields a yellow, flocculent silver salt, and is 
readily reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid, forming an amido- 
cnmpound which, on the addition of alkali, separates in grey docks, 
soluble in concentrated acids. The hydrochloride forms small, white 
plates, and gives with platinous chloride and hydrochlox'ic acid a 
yellow, micro-crystalline precipitate. The nitrate and sulphate are 
also white and crystalline. 

The compound is qnite as stable towards fuming sulphuric acid, 
which converts it into a sulphonio acid, very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and crystallises from that liquid in slender needles which, 
on heating, carbonise without melting. 

As the compound does not split up when subjected to the action of 
the strongest reagents, the author has endeavoured to throw some 
light on its constitution by examining the action of amyl nitrite 
on ethyl dinitrophenylacetate. The compound obtained agreed in 
composition with none of the substances w'hich might be expected to 
be foiTned in the reaction, and requires further investigation. 

H. G. C. 

Some new Diphenyl-derivatives By E. Tauber filer., 23, 

[{yH 2 ) 4 ; (KOj )2 = 4 ; 4': 2 ; 6'], was prepared by dissolving ben¬ 
zidine sulphate in sulphuric acidi, and adding potassium uitiute in 
such qnantity as to furnish enongh nitric acid for the foimiation of a 
dinitro-derivative. The liquid was then poured into uator, iiltered 
from a slight precipitate vhich formtd, and satuiiited with soda or 
ammonia. The precipitated niti*o-eompouud was collected, dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloi*ic acid, and, after boiling the solution wiih 
animal charcoal, reprecipitated by ammonia, and crystallised 
repeatedly from alcohol. It melts at 214®, and dissolves in dilute 
mineral acids, and to some extent in water. 

Metadiamidolenzidhie^ [(NHs)* = 4 : 4' : 2 : 6'], was obtained as 
a hydrochloride hy reducing the above dinitro-compound with tin 
and hydrochloric acid, and removing the tin with hydrogen sulphide. 
By decomposing the purified Lydi-ochloride with excess of strong 
aqueous ammonia, the base itself was obtained in small plates 
melting at 165®, It does not react with orthodiketonos, and yields 
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brown colouring matters with nitrous acid and with diazochlorides ; 
lienee it is a me/a-compound. The author prefers the formula 
[(JNTHa)! = 4 : 4' : 2 : 6'] to [4 : 4' : 2 : 2'] for this substance, because 
it does not give a diamido-carbazol when heated with hydrochloric 
acid under pressure, as a compound with the latter constitution 
would be expected to do 

Me^mifrohenzidine, N02-CaH,r]SrE,)-C6H4-NH2 [(NHa)^: NO* = 

4 : 4': 2], was prepared in a similar manner to the dinitro-compound, 
half the quantity of potassium nitrate being used. On cooling the 
solution, yellowish metanitrobenzidine hydrogen sulphate, 

C,2HnEa02,H2S04 + 4 H 2 O, 

cr-ystallised out, and was purified by recrystallisation from water. 
When decomposed by ammonia, it yielded the free nitro-base as an 
oil, which soon solidified to a red, crystalline mass melting at 14:1°. 

Metamidohenzidine EOj = 4 :4': 2] —^The hydrochloride 

of this base was obtained by reducing the nitro-conipound with tin 
and hydrochloric acid. This salt was decomposed by ammonia, and 
the solution, on being allowed to evaporate spontaneously, deposited 
the base in long, colourless needles melting at 1:14°. The brown 
colouring matters which it yields \rith nitrons acid and with diazo- 
chlorides show that it is a me^tt-compound. 

As regards the azo-colouring mattei*s which the above substances 
yield, it appears that the introduction of one nitro-group in the 
meta-position with respect to an amido-group weakens the affinity of 
the dye for the cotton-fibre, whilst the second nitro-group in the 
meta-position destroys it altogether. 0. F. B. 

Derivatives of Stilbene and Isostilbene. By Y. Redzko (/. 
l^us8, aSIoc., 21, 421—4:30).—In order to find whether the two 

tolane dichlorides, OuHioOb (*- and /3-), are chemically isomeric or 
only physicallv, the author has subjected dipbeuyldichloi-ethylene, 
CPh/.CUb, to the action of hydriodio acid and red pbosphorus. On 
heating a mixture of 2 grams of the dichloride (boiling at 31G 0 ° 
coiT.) with 1 gram of red phosphorus and 30 c c, of strong hydr- 
iodic acid for 20 hours at 170—190°, a mixtui*e of hydrociirbons was 
obtained, consisting chiefly of diphenjlethane and the lower homo- 
logues of benzene, the last being products of decomposition of 
dilienzyl. On changing the conditions of reduction, dibenzyl was 
obtained. On saturating a solution of tolane in cldoroform with 
chlorine, toLine teti*achloiide was obtained 

Phosphorus pcntachloride was cooled in a retort, and benzoin 
added to it; the moi*e volatile products of the violent reaction were 
removed by distillation, and the residue exti‘aoted with ether. In 
this way, a mixture of chlorobenzile, CiiHioOOb, with a-tolane 
dichloiidc was obtained. Chlorobenzile was found to melt at 61—62°. 
The author has doubts as to whether /3-tolane dichloride has the 
same symmetiical formula as the ct-compouud. B. B. 

Action of Ammonium Formate on Ketones. By R. Leui^k^ut 
(J, 2W** [2], 41, 330—340; compare Abstr., 18b5, 1215; 1386, 
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1023; 3887, 376; 1889, 883, 1003).—Wlien ammonium formafe (2^ 
parts) is heated with benzile (1 part) for five hours at 215—220®, the 
reaction mixture treated with water and crystallised from alcohol, 
colourless needles or leaflets of benzilam (m. p. 113®) are obtained 
(70 percent, of the benzile u.sed); this formation confirms Japp's 
formula for benzilam (Abstr., 1884,313). A small quantity of lophine 
is obtained at the same time. 

When ammonium formate is heated with benzoin at 230®, ditolane- 
azotide (m. p. 245® ; Japp, Trans., 1886, 828) is obtained, and if 
phenanthraquinone is substituted for benzoin, diphenanthxylene- 
iizotide (ibid.') is formed. 

Ammonium foimaie simply reduces anthraquinone without forming 
any additive product. 

Acetone was heated with ammonium formate for 4—5 hours in a 
sealed tube at 210°, and the oil formed mixed with soda and distilled 
with steam. The colourless distillate was acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, evaporated, mixed with soda, aud shaken with ether; 
the ether was evaporated, and the residual oil distilled, when the 
following fractions were obtained: — (1) ObHisN, a colourless, 
strongly refractive, mobile oil, distilling at 155—156° ; it is a strong 
base, and gives colonized precipitates with solutions of metallic salts; 
its hydrochloride and platinochloriJe were obtained. The yield of this 
fraction is about 9 per cent, of the acetone. (2) OioHjgN', a yellow 
oil which gradually becomes brown; it distils between 195® and 200°, 
is less soluble in water than the first fraction, and is a strong base. 
It gives coloured precipitates with solutions of metallic salts. (3) 
C’loHigiN', a yellowish-brown oil, quite insoluble in water and strongly 
basic. It distils between 260° and 270°. 

All these oils have a peculiar, numbing smell, and are undoubtedly 
closely allied to the pyridine bases. A. G- B. 

Tetrachloro-a-diketohydronaphthalene and its Decomposi¬ 
tion-products : Orthotrichloracrylbenzoic Acid and Piithalyl- 
chloracetic Acid. By T. Zinckb and T. Cookrby (Annalen, 2B6, 
356—392).—It has been sbowm by Zincke and Frolich (Abstr., 1887, 
955) that, the dichloro-a-naphthachloroquiiione obtained by Clans 
(Abstr., 1886, 714) is, in reality, a ketochloride-derivative of hydm- 
naphthalene, analogously constituted to tbe compounds prepared from 
amido-^-napbtbol; it was also shown by Zincke and Kegel (Abstr., 
1888, 709) that when Clans’ dichloro-a-napbthachloroqniuoiie is 
treated with alcoholic potash, it is converted into an acid identical 
Avith the comp«)nnd obtained from hexachlorodiketohydi*onaphtha- 
lene; this probably has the constitution CCV.CCl-CO‘C 6 H 4 'COOH. 
The expeiiments described below prove that this acid has this con¬ 
stitution ; it follows, therefore, that Clans’ dichloro-je-naphthachloro- 
qninone is a tetrachloro-a-diketohydronaphthalene of the constitution 

Tetrachloro-«-diketohydronaphthalene, prepared by Claus’ method 
(he. ciV.), melts at 117°, and is much more stable than tho isomeric 
compounds. 
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Ortliotricliloracrjlbeiizoio acid, 0 Cl 2 ^ 001 *C 0 ' 08 H 4 * 000 H, crystal¬ 
lises in needles or prisms and melts at 126—127°; the metallic salts can¬ 
not be obtained owing to their instability. The methyl salt, CnHyOlsOg, 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in well-defined, coloxu*less prisms, 
melting at 47—48°. Tbe acid is completely decomposed by water at 
140—^160°, yielding, besides resinous products, a neutral compound, 
whicb crystallises in reddish-brown needles, melts at 270°, and is free 
from chlorine. It is gradually decomposed by cold alkalis, yielding 
phthalic acid and trichlorethylene, and when treated with aniline in 
the cold it is converted into phthalanil (m. p. 203°). 

OrthopentcbchloropropLonylheiuscdc add, COla'OCh'OO'CcH^'COOH, is 
formed when orthotrichloraerylbenzoic acid is heated at 140—150° 
with manganese dioxide and concentrated hydrochloric acid. It crys¬ 
tallises from glacial acetic acid in prisms, melts at 185—186°, and is 
moderately easily soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but almost 
insoluble in water. It is not acted on by concentrated sulphuric acid 
at 100°, but when heated alone, it is decomposed into pentachlorethane 
and phthalic anhydride, which sublimes. It dissolves unchanged in 
sodium carbonate, but it is immediately decomposed by alkalis yield¬ 
ing phthalic acid and pentachlorethane. The methyl salt, GuHtCIsOs^ 
crystallibes from dilute alcohol in needles, melts at 78—79°, and is 
readily soluble in methyl and etl^l alcohol. 

Phihcdylchloraeetio acid, CO<q ^^OlCChCOOH, is produced, to¬ 
gether with small quantities of an isomeric acid, chloracetophenone- 
carboxylic acid, and a compound melting at 104—105°, when ortho¬ 
trichloraerylbenzoic acid is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
at the ordinary temperature. The solution is poured into water, the 
precipitate separated by filtration, dissolved in sodium acetate, and 
the boiling solution acidified with hydrochloric acid, whereupon the 
phthalylchloracetic acid and its isomeiude are precipitated in crystals 
(and can be separated by crystallising from a mixture of benzene and 
acetic acid), while the chloracetophenonecarboxylic acid remains in 
the solution and can be isolated by extracting with ether, Phthalyl- 
chloracetic acid sepai^ales from a mixture of benzene and acetic acid 
in slender, silky needles, melts at 233—234° with previous softening, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but only 
sparingly in acetone and benzene, and almost insoluble in light 
petroleum. It is gradually decomposed by cold sodium carbonate, 
and quickly by soda, yielding a yellow, resinous compound, but it 
dissolves unchanged in cold sodium acetate, and, even on boiling, it is 
only slowly decomposed. When warmed for a long time with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, it is converted into a neutral substance, 
probably tribenzoylenebenzene, which melts at 180°; it is readily 
oxidised by nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4, with formation of phthalic 
acid. 

The aniUde of chloracetophenonecarboxylic acid, 
NHPh-CO-OfiHi-OO-CHjCl, 

is formed, with evolution of carbonic anhydride, when phthalylchlor¬ 
acetic acid is warmed with aniline in alcoholic solution; it separates 

VOL. Lviii. 3 g 
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from hot alcohol in ooloorless crystals, melts at 175—176® with 
decomposition, and is insolnhle in water. 

BKlthromefhylenepJiihdiyl, 00 <q^^> 0 ; 01 ,, is easily obtained, to- 

getter with the tetrachloro-compound (see below), by passing chlorino 
into glacial acetic acid containing phthalylchloracetic acid in suspen¬ 
sion until the acid has completely dissolved. It crystallises from hot 
alcohol in long, slender needles, melts at 128—129®, and is readily 
soluble in benzene, glacial acetic acid, and light petroleum. When 
treated with cold alcoholic potash, it is converted into dichloraceto- 
phenonecarboxylic acid, identical with the compound obtained by 
Zincke and Gerland from dichlorodiketohydrindene: when dichlor- 
acetophenonecarboxylic acid is warmed with concenti*ated sulphuric 
acid, it is reconverted into dichloromethylonephthalyl. 

TetraehlorormthylphtJialide (tetiuchloromethylenephthalyl), 

00<2^i'>CCl-001„ 

crystallises from dilute alcohol in well-defined, colourless prisms, 
melts at 93—94°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
and benzene; it is decomposed by alcoholic potash into chloroform 
and phthalic acid. 

The acid O 10 H 5 CIO 4 , isomeric with phthalylchloracetic acid, is ob¬ 
tained when the mother liquors from the phthalylchloracetic acid 
(see above) ai*e evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted with 
hot benzene, in which it is more readily soluble than phthalylchlor¬ 
acetic acid. It crystallises in slender needles, melts at 215—218® 
with previous softening, and resembles the isomeride in its properties 
and reactions; when dissolved in cold, concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
is gradually converted into phthalylchloracetic acid. 

Chloracetophenonecarboxylio adtl, COOII*C 6 H 4 *CO*OHeCl, crystallises 
from a mixture of ether and light petroleum in thick, colourless 
needles, melts at 118—119°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene, but almost insoluble 
in light petroleum. The methyl salt, O 10 H 9 O.CI, crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 78—79®. When the 
acid is treated with chlorine in sodium carhjnato solution, it is con¬ 
verted into trichloracetophenonecarboxylic acid (m. p. 142°), the 
methyl salt of which crystallises in colouiless needles and melts at 
127—128°. 

A. direct comparison of the acid obtained from hexiichlorokeio- 
hydronaphthalene with the orthotrichloracrylbenzoic acid described 
above proved the identity of the two compounds ; the methyl salts of 
the two acids were also proved to be identical. S’. S. K. 

Dichloro-ic-iiaphthaqumone Dichloride- By A. Claus (/. 
OJiem,^ [ 2 ], 41, 285—291).—In this paper the authoi* replies to a 
paper of Zincke and Cooksey (preceding abstract), in which they are 
at variance with him as to the constitution and uomeuclature of somo 
naphthaquinoue-derivatives. A. G. B. 
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Azimido-compORHds. By T. Zincke and 0. Ca^mpbell {Annalfn^ 
255, 339—^356; compare Zincke and Arzberger, Abstr., 1889, 501j. 
—^When amido-^-naplithylpbenylamme is treated with acetic acid and 
sodium nitrite, it yields a tei*tiary azimide, which has quite different 
properties from the compound of the same composition which is 
obtained by the oxidation of benzeneazo-jS-naphthylamine. The two 
substances are therefore isomeric, and each belongs to a distinct class 
of compounds, which may be named azimides and pseudoaaimides 


respectively. The azimides contain the atomic complex, 


and are obtained by the action of nitrous acid on orthodiamines or 
their derivatives; they contain a hydrogen-atom in combination with 
nitrogen, which can be displaced by metals, acid radicles, and alkyl- 
groups, and they can be easily converted into tertiary bases and 
ammonium hydroxides, or their derivatives. The pseudoazimides 

—K" 

contain the atomic complex, ^>NrX, and are formed by the oxida¬ 
tion of the orthamidodiazo>compounds and by the decomposition of 
the diazoimides obtained &om the latter; they have not a basic 
character. 


FJi^ylaaimidoiiaphthcblene, is obtained when 

a-amido-^-naphthylpbenylamine, or the hydrochloride thereof, is 
gradually treated with sodium nitrite in cold glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion. It can also be prepared by treating amidophenylnaphthylamine 
with excess of amyl nitrite in well-cooled glacial acetic acid solution, 
and then evaporating to dryness on the water-bath. It crystallises 
from hot alcohol in colourless needles, and from glacial acetic acid in 
prisms, melts at 149—150°, and is almost insoluble in water; it is 
only very sparingly soluble in concentiated hydrochloric acid, and it 
does not form a platinocbloride. The mefhiodide, OnHuXal, prepared 
hy heating the base with methyl iodide at 100“, crystallises from hot 
dilute alcohol in colourless neodle*^, melts at 196“ with liberation of 
methyl iodide, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, water, and 
glaci^ acetic acid; it combines with iodine yielding a per Iodide ^ 
which crystallises in reddish-brown needles melting at 127®. The 
wefhocMoride, Oi 7 Hi 4 N<Cl, prepared by ti eating the metbiodide with 
silver cbloiide, is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and crystallises 
from the last-named solvent in small, colourless needles melting at 
183° with decomposition. The platinochloride, (Ci7Hi4N3Gl)2Pt0l4j 
crystallises in small, yellow plates, melts at about 260—251°, and is 
only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid, and 
almost insoluble in water. The compound 0 x 7 HuN 301 ,I 01 , prepared 
from the iodide by Zincke and Lawson’s method (Abstr., 1887, 
730—731), crystallises in broad, yellow needles or plates, and melts at 
138—139°. The hydroxide^ Ci 7 Hi 4 X 3 *OH, can only be obtained in 
solution, and it decomposes when ite solutions are evaporated; it has 
a strongly alkaline reaction and an intensely bitter taste, and it decom¬ 
poses salts of ammonia, iron, and aluminium. 

ISthylphenylnaphthaleneazammonviim iodide^ OieHiiIir 3 ,EtI, prepared 


‘3 gr 2 
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by beating pbenylazimidonapbtbalene witb ethyl iodide at 100° for 
6—6 hours, crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 192° with de¬ 
composition, and is moderately easily soluble in hot alcohol, hut only 
sparingly in water. The periodide crystallises in brown plates and 
melts at 113°. The ebTwMoride, OioHnN’^EtOl, obtained by ti'eating 
the iodide with silver chloride, crystallises in almost colourless needles, 
melts at 212° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in waiter 
and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. The plMimMoiide^ 
(0i8HiJSri01)3PtCl4, crystallises from hot alcohol, in which it is only 
sparingly soluble, in golden plates, melts at about 264®, and is almost 
insoluble in water. The chlonodo^Bddi^re compound forms large, 
dark-yellow plates melting at 17 i—^176°. 

When amidophenylnaphthylamine hydrochloiide is treated with 
amyl nitrite in cold glacial acetic acid solution, the chloro-compound 
(m. p. 172—173®) previously described by Zincke and Lawson (Zoc. 
dt.) is obtained. 

A compound of the composition OieHsNiOa, or CieHioN’^Os, separates 
in crystals when nitrous acid (prepared from ai’senic trioxide and 
nitric acid) is passed into a well-cooled glacial acetic acid solution of 
amidophenylnaphthylamine. It crystallises in golden needles, melts 
at 207—^208°, and is readily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid and hot 
benzene, but only sparingly iu hot alcohol; it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid yielding a colourless solution, does not give Lieber- 
mann’s nitroso-reaction, and does not combine with alkyl iodides. 
When reduced with stannous chloride in waim alcoholic solution, it is 
converted into a base of the composition OX8H13I74; this compound 
crystallises in colourless needles or plates, melts at 193—194°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and chloroform, the solu¬ 
tions showing a slight fluorescence. The hydrochloride, Oi6Hi2N4,HCl, 
crystallises in colourless needles or plates. The aceZy/-derivative, 
OisHiiHaAc, ciystallises from hot alcohol, in which it is only spaiingly 
soluble, in coloui'less needles, melts at 260—261®, and is readily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid. The di'uce/yZ-derivatire, Oi6HioIl4Ac2, is 
obtained, together wdth the monaceyl-derivative, by boiling the base 
for a long time with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate; it ciystal- 
lises from dilute alcohol in plates, melts at 176—177®, and is readily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid. 

When the hydrochloride of the base (m. p. 193—194®) is snsponded 
in alcohol and treated with a little glacial acetic acid and sodium 
nitrite, it is converted into a deep-red substance which is almost 
insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and is reconverted into the base 
when warmed with a dilute alcoholic solution of stannous chlon'de. 

A compound of the composition CaBTieN^i is formed when the base 
(m. p. 193—194°) is heated with henzaldehyde for a few hours at 
130-~140°; it crystallines in yellow needles, melts at 137—139®, and 
is readily soluble in benzene, hut only sparingly in light petroleum, 

Pseudophenylazimidonaphthalene, CioH6<^>lIPh, prepared by 

the method previously described by Zincke (Abstr., 1886,244), melts 
at 107—108®, and is cdiiefly characterised by its chemical indilEorcncc; 
molecular weight determinations by Raoult’s method in glacial acetic 
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acid solution gave results in accordance with, the molecular formula 

CisHiiNs. F. S. K. 

Amidocliryseiie. By E. Abegg (Eer., 23, 792—793).—Mono- 
nitrochrysene cannot be reduced by the usual agents; hydriodic acid, 
however, effects the desired result. Pure nitrochrysene, mixed with 
a little red phosphorus, was gently boiled with hydriodic acid until 
the original brown colour had changed to grey. The grey powder, 
evidently the hydi*iodide of a base, was washed and dried, dissolved 
in hot icohol, filtered from unaltered red phosphorus, and treated 
w'ith concentrated alcoholic potash; the free base, Ci 8 Hii'NH 2 , being 
less soluble in alcohol than its hydriodide, then separated out. It 
melts at 201—203°, its colour is brown or yellowish-brown, and it dis¬ 
solves in benzene, nitrobenzene, ether, alcohol, and acetic acid. Its 
platinochloride, ( 0 iflHi 3 N) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , was obtained as a yellow, crystal¬ 
line precipitate, which oxidises and turns green when warmed. 

G. F. B. 

Terpenes from the Oil of Pinus abies. By W. Koubilofp ( J . 
HiLSs, Ohem. Soc., 21, 357— Z67 ),—^Eesin from the fir tree (Pinus abies) 
was distilled with steam and the oil subjected to fractional distilla¬ 
tion and purification from oxygen compounds. It contains an inactive 
teipene and a detro-rotatory isoterpene. The author has carefully 
determined their physical properties, and compares them with optic¬ 
ally isomeric compounds obtained previously by Flavitzky (Abstr., 


1887, 968). 

Inactiye Dextro- Dextro- I/aevo- 

lerpene. terpene. isoterpene. isoterpene. 

Boiling point. 167° 156° 178*3° 176*7° 

Spec. rot. power [ai)].. 0 -|-27*5° +57*6° 47*5° 

T, .. . r 0°. 0*8748 0*8764 0*8627 0*8627 

i;ensity at . 0*8589 0*8600 0*8480 0*8529 

Coeff.ofdilat. 0*00093 0*00095 0 00089 0*00087 


Mol.refrao.P:i^ } 71-48 71-24 73-28 78-28 

B. B. 

Dextrorotatory Terpene from Finns cembra. By F. Fjlavitzky 
(J. Puss. Ghem. Soc., 21, 367—375).—A large quantity of the needles 
of the Siberian cedar (Pinus cembra^ L.) was subjected to distillation 
with steam and the oil obtained fractionated and purified. The 
dextrorotatory terpene hitherto obtained by the author from Eussian 
turpentine had a rotatory power of [^Jd = + 32*45° only, whereas 
the corresponding Imvorotatery teipene from French turpentine was 
found to have a rotatory power of [a]D = — 43*36°. Fractionation 
of the cedar-oil yielded a terpene boiling at 156° (corr.) and having 
a specific rotatory power [a]D = + 45*04°. The density is 0*8746 
at 0° and 0*8585 at 20°. Coefficient of dilatation = 0*00094°, mole- 

cular refractive power— =71*55, Analogous values are given 
d 

for some of its derivatives. The terpene in question is optically 
isomeric with that from French turpentine, the value of [ae]©, found 
by Flavitzky, being = — 43*86°, whereas Bonebardat and Latent 
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(Abstr., 1886, 475), after allowing tbe same terpono to romam in 
contact with glacial acetic acid for six months, found [a ]d = — 44*95®. 
The two terpenes are therefore optically isomexic, boiling at 166®, and 
having a specific rotatory power of [as] = + 45° and — 45°. Both 
isomei'ides seem to behave differently towards a solution of 1 per cent, 
ot sulphuric acid in glacial acetic acid, the action on the Imvorotatory 
compound being more energetic. B. B. 

Camphorie Acids. By E. JuNOFiEison (Oompt, rmd,^ 110, 
790—793).—^The solubility of ordinary dexti*ogyrate camphoric acid 
is practically identical with that of the isevogymte acid fi'om fevoi-few 
camphor, but very different from that of the Isevogyi'ate acid obtained 
by heating the dextrogyrate acid in presence of water. 

When Isevogyrate camphoric acid is heated in presence of water, it 
yields an optically inactive acid, paraca/mphonc acidi which is very 
similar to mesocamphoric acid, but which can be split up into a 
Isevogyrate acid similar to the original acid and a dextrogyrate acid 
similar to that obtained from dextrocamphoric acid under like con¬ 
ditions, but with an equal rotatory power of opposite sign. Tho 
dextrogyrate and Isevogyrate acid& obtained in this way, when 
mixed in equivalent proportions, yield an inactive acid with properties 
recalling those of the mesocamphoric acids. 0. H. B. 

Camphorates of the «-Bomeols. By A. Haller (Oompt. reinh, 
110, 680—683).—The various active and inactive camphoric acids 
and camphols can yield 72 ethereal salts, 48 of which will be acid 
baits and 24 normal salt, some of the latter being active and some 
racemic. The products described in this paper were obtained fi*oiu 
dextrocamphoric acid and the a-borneols. 

Dextro-a-bomeol (2 mols.) and dextrocamphoric anhydi-ido (Iniol.) 
were heated in sealed tubes at 210—215® for 48 hours. The pwxhu'U 
was extracted x\ith a mixture of ether and light petroleum anil the 
solution washed with an aqueous solution of sodium carbonate in 
order to remove the acid ethereal salt. The ether was then distilled 
oft and the residue crystallised from alcohol. The product was in¬ 
soluble in water and alkalis, hut dissolved in ether, heuEcne, and li|>ht 
petroleum. It had the composition G,Hii(COO*CioHi 7 )a, but contiiiiiod 
at least two substances which could be sepai*ated by fi*actioual ciy*-- 
tallisation, the extreme melting points being 102® and 128°, and the 
extreme molecular rotatory powers [«]» = + 30*83 and + 52 08. 

The dextrogyrate acid salt is obtamed by acidifying the alkaline 
wash water of the previous operation. It dissolves in alcohol and 
ether, but is only slightly soluble in light petroleum, from which it 
crystallises in hard, white nodules melting at 176—178°; molocu]«ir 
rotatory power = + 31° to + 40®. When treated with acetic 
chloride, it yields camphoric anhydride and a chlorine compound 
which is doubtless borneol chloride. It is only slightly soluble in 
cold alkalis and alkaline carbonates, but dissolves readily on heating 
and gelatinises on cooling. If the gelatinous mass is dried aud 
crystallised from alcohol, sodium bonieol camphm'ate, 

COONa'CsHu-COO-CioHn, 
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w obtained in ’white, crystalline leaflets, which have an alkaline re¬ 
action and are decomposed by carbonic acid. With copper salts, its 
solution gives a blue precipitate which readily splits up into cupric 
oxide and hydrogen bomeol camphorate. 

Similar products are obtained in the same way from IsBvo-a-borneol 
and dextrocamphoric anhydride. The normal salt crystallises in 
slender needles melting at 122^. The acid salt dissolves in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but is only slightly soluble in light petroleum; it 
melts at 164—168® and its molecular rotatory power is [ajo = — 17° 
to —25°. Like its isomeride, it dissolves in alkalis and ikaline car¬ 
bonates and the solution gelatinises on cooling, has an alkaline 
reaction, and is decomposed by carbonic anhydride. 

If the camphols and camphoric acid are heated at 140®, no normal 
ethereal salts are obtained. 

From these facts it follows (1) that complete etherification of 
camphoric acid is only obtained at a comparatively high tempeiature, 
and when the anhydride is used; (2) in the operation, isomerides are 
formed owing to alteration of the camphoric acid; (3) in the acid 
ethereal salts, the acid function resembles that of the phenols rather 
than that of a true acid. C. H. B. 

Phenolsnlpliomc Acids &om Camphor. By P. Gazekettve 
GonipL rentt^ 110, 719—722).—The action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on camphor yields sulphonic derivatives in small quantities only. 
If monochlorocamphor is mixed with five times its weight of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, a reaction takes place at 30® with slow 
evolution of hydrogen chloride, sulphurous anhydride, and some 
methyl chloride; at the ordinary temperature, the reaction takes 
place much more slowly. At least four products are formed and can 
bo separated by finctional crystallisation after neuti*alisaticn with 
barium carbonate. All are sulphonic derivatives and have a phenolic 
function, which is indicated by the blue or violet coloration produced 
with ferric chloride, and the formation of acetyl-derivatives. 

One has the composition SOa*CoHii}0(OH)2 and contains a phenolic 
hydroxyl, an alcoholic hydroxyl (secondary), and the ketonic group 
of tho camphor, but no acid hydroxyl. The second has the composi¬ 
tion HSOi’CioHigO’OBL and contains one acid and one phenolic 
hydroxyl. The third contains three sulphonic acid groups and at 
least one phenolic hydroxyl, and has the formula (HS 03 ) 3 'CioHi 80 fl-OH, 
but the exact number of phenolic or alcoholic hydroxyls and the 
existence or non-existonce of a ketonic group have still to be ascer¬ 
tained. The fouiih compound contains one or several hydroxyl- 
groups and one or several phenolic groups, but is very difficult to 
purify, and its composition l^s not yet been definitely ascertained. 

The author regajSis thebe results as conclusive proof of the presence 
of a benzene nucleus in the terebene-group. The formation of 
phenols by the combination of the hydroxyl of sulphuric acid -with 
a benzenoid nucleus has not been observed before. 0. H. B. 

Constituents of Quassia amara, L., and Ficraena exoelsa, 
Linds. By F. Massuie (Arch. Fharm, [3], 28, 147—171).—The 
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coarsely-powdered drug Quassia amara was digested three times 
with 60 to 60 per cent, alcohol, the liquids mixed and treated witli a 
little freshly-bumt magnesia, a little acetic acid added if necessary to 
produce a hlight acid reaction, and the solution fQtered, after which the 
alcohol was expelled at the lowest possible temperature. The aqueous 
solution thus obtained was warmed gently in an open dish, and the 
water was replenished from time to time, so as to get rid of all 
alcohol. On cooling, the separated resin was removed, and the liquid 
repeatedly shaken up with chloroform. From the separated chloro¬ 
form solution, the chlomfoim was distilled ofE, and the residue treated 
with a mixture cf absolute alcohol and ether; this was evaporated and 
the residue was dissolved in absolute ether, which, on slow evapora¬ 
tion, gave crystals of quassiin, which further treatment wnth ether 
and alcohol rendered quite pure. This process insures the isolation 
of the bitter principle actually existing in the plants, and avoids the 
formation of decomposition-products. Repeated recrystallisation of 
the product led to the separation of four compounds differing in their 
solubilities and melting points. The melting points were 210“ to 211®, 
216® to 217®, 221® to 226®, and 239° to 242®. The first and last com- 
pounds could not be further examined owing to the lack of material; 
but the former agrees with the quassiin obtained by first boiling the 
wood with water as in Christensen’s extinction method, and in 
c^stalline form and melting point is the same as that observed by 
Wiggers, and by Oliver! and Denaro. Quassiin, melting point 216° to 
217", on analysis gave CsaHisOio. and that nvith melting point 221® 
to 226“ gave GotHmOio. The hitter principle picrasmin, obtained as 
above irom Picraena exceha, melted at 206® to 208° and was a 
mixture of two varieties melting at 204° and at 209—212“ i*espco- 
tively. Some commercial crystalline material was purified, and the 
two varieties weie readily isolated; that melting at 204® was found 
to have the formula GdsH»Oio whil^ the other gave CdsHigOio. It is 
probable that quassiin and picrasmin are not identical but form two 
series of homologous compounds. To elucidate this point, some of 
the decomposition-products of picrasmin were studied. Hydrochloric 
acid in a closed tube vrith picrasmin produced picrasjuio acid; the 
barium salt of this acid was analysed and showed the acid to bo 
bibasic; its formation may be thus represented OaiH 4 oGb(OOOMo )3 4- 
2HC1 == C3 iH4o06 (OOGH)2 + 2Me01. Zeisel’s reaction, in which 
picrasmin is ideated vrith fuming hydiuodic acid in a cuiTent of 
carbonic anhydride, shows that three methoxyl-gronps ai*e pi*esent, 
but only two of these were attached to carboxyl, as shown by ti'eat- 
ment with hydrochloric acid. Quassiinic acid, OgoHsaGw, obtained by 
Oliver! and Denaro, and picrasmic acid, CssHteOio 4-61120, obtained 
by the author, strengthen the view of the non-identity of quassiin 
and picrasmin. J. T. 

Action, of Acids on Litmus. By J. E, Mabsh (GJiem. News, 61,2). 
—^Attention is drawn to the fact that concenti*ated and Nordhauson 
sulphuric acids, glacial acetic acid, di*y propionic, butyric, and valeric 
acids do not redden litmus paper; it is therefore infei red that 
the conversion of bine into red litmus requires the presence of water. 
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The reddening of litmns by sti*ong nitric acid is attributed to the 
decomposition of the organic matter with the liberation of water. 

D. A. L. 

I^eparation and Properties of certain Pyrrolidone-deri- 
vatives. By 0. Kuhling (Ber., 23, 708—713).—In addition to the 
compounds described in his previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 1211), the 
author hd.s now succeeded in obtaining certain new pyrrolidone- 
deriyatives by the action of ethylamine on the cyanhydrin of ethyl 
levulinate, and has also prepared the amide of 2-methylpyrrolidone- 
2-carboxylic acid. The latter is formed by adding 2-metliylpyrrilidone- 
2-carbonitrile to well-cooled sulphuric acid, allowing the mixture to 
lemain for a few hours, then pouring it into water, neuti*alibing with 
sodium carbonate, and evaporating to di‘yness. The residue is ex¬ 
tracted with alcohol, and the inorganic matter removed by repeated 
evaporation to dryness and extraction with alcohol. The amide, 
CH 'OH 

CO forms white, crystalline crusts, consisting 

of stellate ag^egates of slender needles which melt at 161®, and are 
very soluble in water, less so in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. The 
corresponding acid and its salts could not be obtained in the crystal¬ 
line form. 

The action of ethylamine on the cyanhydrin of ethyl levulinate was 
allowed to take place under the same conditions as that of aniline 
(loc* oit)^ and the resulting nitrile, which could only be obtained as 
an oil, added to cooled concentrated sulphuric acid. The 1-e ' 

CHa'CHg 

2-mciftAy^yrroZid(we-2-car&ojjyZami(2e, V * CMe-CONHs, 

Jcit 

formed was separated and purified in the manner described above. 
It crystallises from alcohol in needles or prisms which melt at 183®, 
and dissolve readily in water and alcohol, but not in ether. 
l~BtliyU2i-^methyljpyrrolidone-2^Garhog}yUc aoid^ 

OHa-OH, 


thus 




is best prepared by boiling the pure amide with a slight excess of 
caustic potash solution, and after concentrating the solution, adding 
the requisite quantity of acid. The liquid is again evaporated, and 
the residue extracted with alcohol, the evaporation and extraction 
repeated several times, and the acid finally crystallised from benzene. 
It foims stellate aggregates of vitreous needles, and sometimes, on 
slow evaporation, separates in long, dendritic crystals. It melts at 
123®, and is very readily soluble in water and alcohol, less so in hot 
benzene, and still less in ether. The salts of the acid could not be 
obtained crystalline. 

is obtained by passing hydrogen sulphide through an alcoholic 
solution ^of the above nitrile, to which a little ammonia has been 
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added. It crystallises from alcoliol in short, white, lustrous prisms 
which melt with decomposition at 176®. 

The amidoxime of this series is obtained by boiling the foregoing 
thiamide with equivalent quantities of hydroxylamine hydrochloMile 
and sodium carbonate; it ci^stallises from water in slender needles 
or small plates, which are readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

From the results shown in this and the previous paper, it appears 
that the stability and power of crystallisation of the nitriles, amides, 
and acids are greatest in the compounds derived from aniline, and 
least in those derived from ammonia, those derived from ethylamine 
occupying an intermediate position. H. G. 0. 

Fyridines: their Belation to Qnmoline, Isoqninoline, and 
the Alkaloids. By A. Edingee (/.pr. Ghem, [2], 41, 841—359).— 
The author has sought to anive at the constitution of the bases 
obtained by the action of moist silver oxide and of alkaline hydrox¬ 
ides on alkylpyridyl halogen-compounds, by comparing their more 
stable and more easily purided double compounds. 

When benzylpyridyl platinochloride, (C 6 NH 4 * 07 H 7 ) 2 ,H 8 Pt 0 l 8 , is 
precipitated in aqueons solution, it is anhydrous and melts at 221® 
(uncorr.); but when it is precipitated in alcoholic solution, it melts at 
199° (uncoiT.)^ and contains f mol. alcohol of ciystallisation. Both 
forms are slender needles, and are insoluble in water and alcohol. 

When benzylpyridyl chloride is treated with silver oxide and water 
under* ether, the aqueous solution of the base obtained gives an anhy¬ 
drous platinochloride melting at 220° (uncorr.), and identical with 
the above. A dark-red, crystalline carbonate was obtained when 
the aqueous solution of the base was saturated with carbonic anhy¬ 
dride and evapomted. The hydrochloric acid solution of the base is 
not precipitated by ammonia. 

When the saponification is performed with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, the platinochloride is most easily obtained from an alco¬ 
holic solution; it then melts at 199® and contains ^ mol. alcohol of 
crystallisation. The platinochloride obtained from aqaeous solution 
dar'kens without melting at 290®, and contains 12 mols. HgO. The 
base gives no carbonate, and is precipitated by ammonia. 

The paper concludes with some remarks on the constitution of 
pyridine, quinoline, and isoquinoline, A. G. B 

I^Idme-derivativesfrom Propaddehyde-ammonia, and Prop- 
aldehyde. By E. Durkopp and H. Gotisoh (Her., 23, 635—698).— 
When a mixtui*e of propaldehyde-ammonia and propaldohydo, in the 
proportion of 1 mol, of the former to 2 mols of the latter, is heated 
in a sealed tube for six hours at 205—^210°, a reddish-brown oil is 
f >rmed, consisting chiefly of bases belonging to the pyridine-grouj). 
The reaction which here takes place is of a character similar to that 
occumng between aldehyde-ammonia and paraldehyde under similar* 
conditions (Abstr., 1887,1314), The secondary bases were sepamted 
from the crude oil by treatment with potassium nitrite in hydi*ochloric 
acid solution, and the residual mixture of tertiary bases separated by 
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20 fractionations into two chief fractions boiling at 197—199® and 
219—^221® respectively. 

The first-named fmction, after being purified by conversion into 
the mercury double salt, yielded a colourless base, boiling at 
198—199° (corr.) under 763*6 mm. pressure, and agreeing in almost all 
its properties with the parvoline obtained by Waage and Hoppe 
(Abstr., 1884,172; 1889,120); it has, however, a feeble, not unpleasant 
odour, the coneine-like smell observed by Waage and Hoppe being 
probably due to an admixture of secondary bases. The crystallo¬ 
graphic examination of the platinochloride^ C 9 Hi 3 llJ,H 2 Pt 0 l 6 , agrees 
well with that of Waage's parvoline platinochloride; it forms fairlj 
large, monoclinic crystals melting at 189®, readily soluble in hot, 
sparingly in cold water. The two bases must, therefore, be identical. 
The aurocliloride, 09 HijN,HAuCl 4 j and the mercury double salt^ 
CgHuiN’jHCljSHgCh, described by Hoppe as oils, were both obtained 
crystalline, and melt at 81—^82® and 117—^119® respectively. 

On very moderate oxidation with potassium permanganate, the base 
yielded an acid which could not be obtained free from potash, bat 
which, from the analysis of its platinochloiide, must be a dimethyl- 
or ethyl-pyridinemonocarboxylic acid. It melts at 150—161®, and its 
platinochloride^ which crystallises with 1 mol. EtOH, separates from 
alcohol in slender needles which are very soluble in water and 
gradually decompose at 260°. 

By the further action of potassium permanganate, parvoHne yields a 
methylpyridinedicarboxylic acid, which is also formed in small quan¬ 
tity in the preparation of the foregoing acid; hence the latter must be a 
dimethylpyridinecarboxylic acid, and the parvoline itself a dimethyl- 
ethylpyridine. As the methylpyridinedicaiboxylic acid here obtained 
is identical with that formed by the oxidation of Dllrkopf and 
Schlaugk’s parvoline, it is probable that the side-chains occupy the 
2:3:6 positions, which is confirmed by the fact that on complete 
oxidation of Waage’s parvoline with warm potassium permanganate, 
carbodinicotinic acid, C 5 lIB 2 (COOH) 8 , is obtained. It forms hard, 
spherical, ciystalline aggregates, melts at 318®, and forms an acid 
silver salt w'hich crystallises in rosette-like aggregates of small 
plates. 

These facts show that Waage’s parvoline agrees in almost all its 
properties and reactions with the parvoline previously obtained by 
the authors from propaldehyde-ammonia and paraldehyde. The 
latter differs from Waage’s base only in its boiling point (188°) and in 
the crystallographic properties of its platinochloride• The lower boil¬ 
ing point may have been caused by some impuricy, or may be different 
according to the different methods of preparation (compare jS-piooline). 
A fresh preparation of the platinochloride gave crystals agreeing in 
properties with those of Waage; but as the crystals previously 
measured were no longer in existence, the possibility of dimorphism 
is not excluded. A further proof of their identity is found in the 
fact that Durkopf and Schlaugk’s base gives on reduction a pai'pevo- 
line identical with that described below. 

The secondary base, isolated from the crude oil by means of its nitroso- 
corapound, is a colourless, mobile liquid, which boils at 176—177®, 
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and has a penetrating odonr resembling that of decaying hay. It has 
a sp. gp. of 0-8474 at-^O" (water at 4“ = 1), and a molecalar volume 
of 143*3. The analysis shows its formula to be OsHiglT, which h^ 
been confirmed by a determination of its vapour-density. It is 
identical with the hydro-base obtained by the reduction of both 
TTaage’s and Durkopf and Schlaugk's base, and is, therefore, a par- 
pevoline. It forms a hyerroseopic hydrochloride and^ hydHodide^ 
whilst platinum chloride, gold chloride, and picric acid give oily pre¬ 
cipitates. The caJmioiodide^ (C 9 Hi 9 N,HI)iOdl 2 , crystallises in white, 
sparingly soluble needles w hicb melt at 120—130“. 

The fraction of the original oil boiling at 219—221° was pnrifi.ed 
by conversion into the platinocbloride, and forms a coloniless oil 
which boils at 216—217® (nncorr,), is unaltered in air or light, and 
has likewise the composition of a parvoHne, CgHisN. Its platino- 
chhride, CgHiaN^aPtCh, forms yeOow, sparingly soluble needles or 
prisms, wbicb do not melt at 270^; the aurochhride^ GgHisNjHAnCli, 
crystallises in slender, lemon-yellow needles melting at 138—140 , 
and the mercitrochloride separates from water containing hydrochloric 
acid in long, lustrous spangles, or iiv ell-developed crystals, probably 
belonging to the monoclinic system. The base, on oxidation, yields 
acids which are being further examined. H. G. 0. 

Action of Quinoline on Copper Snlphate. By E. Bousbach 
23, 924—^925).—^The basic &alt which is precipitated when a 
concentrated solution of copper snlphate is shaken with quinoline has 
the composition 20 nS 04 , 3 Cu(OH)i -h 4 H 2 O, and not 3 CoB[ 7 ]Sr, 20 nS 04 
-f- H^O, as stated by Lacho%vicz (Momtsh., 10, 884). F. S. K. 

Action of Plienylhydrazine on Ethyl Thiacetoacetate, By 
K. Buchka and C- Sprague (Ber., 23, 847—855; compare this vol., 

p. 28).— lliwphenylmethyljyyriizolone, is formed 

when a glacial acetic acid solution of pbenylhydrazine (2 mols.) is 
gradually added to a cold glacial acetic acid solution of ethyl tbioaceto- 
acetate (^1 mol.) ; on keeping, the base separates in yellow crystals, 
and can be purified by converting it into the crystalline hydrochloride. 
It can also be prepared by gradually adding a chloroform solution of 
sulphur dichloride to a well-cooled chloroform solution of phenyl- 
met hylpyrazolone, and decomposing the salt which is produced. It 
crystallises from alcohol, benzene, or acetic acid in small, colourless 
plates; the crystals in all cases retain some of the solvent, which is 
slowly given off on exposure to air, but quickly at 100®. It decom¬ 
poses at about 183“, but without melting; it is soluble in alkalis and 
in bai’jta-water, and it forms stable salts with strong acids. The 
hydrochloride^ CooHigNiSOsjHCl, separates from alcohol in colourless 
crystals containing 1 mol. of alcohol. When the base is vv armed 
wnth excess of phenylbydrazine, it is converted into phenylmetbyl- 
pyi-azoloneket^henylbydrazone, small quantities of di-phenylmethyl- 
pyraxolone being also formed. It is, doubtless, identical with the 
compound prepared by Micbaebs and Philips (this vol,, p. 582) by 
treating phenylbydi*azme with ethyl thioacetoacetate in cold glacial 
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acetic acid, and to whicli they assigned provisionally the composition 
C 30 H 22 O 4 N 4 S. F. S. K. 

Bromiiiated Derivatives of l-Fhenylpyrazole. By L. Balbiano 
(GnzzeUa, 19,128—134).—l-Phenylpyrazole is obtained by heating a 
solntion of epichlorhydrin (50 grams) in benzene (150 grams) with 
phenylhydrazine (120 grams) for eight to nine hours, and distilling 
off the benzene. The residue is mixed with sulphuric acid 
(400 grams containing 10 per cent, acid), distilled in a current of 
steam, and the ethereal extract of the distillate ff^ed from ether and 
redistilled. The yield is 58 per cent. 

l-Phenylhromopyrazole^ CjNsHaBrPh. is prepared by adding a solu¬ 
tion of bromine (11'3 parts) in concentrated acetic acid (20 parts) to 
a veiy cold solution of l-phenylpyrazcile (10 parts) in acetic acid 
(10 parts), allowing the mixture to remain for an hour, and precipitating 
with water. The yield is theoretical. It crystallises from boiling 95 per 
cent, alcohol in large, white, lustrous needles, melts at 80*5—81® 
(corr.), and boils at 293—296® with partial decomposition. It dis¬ 
solves in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, especially when 
warmed, but it is insoluble in water. It has feeble basic properties, 
and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric, hydrochloric, and acetic 
acids, but it is repreoipitated unaltered on dilating the solution. 
Hydroxyl cannot be substituted for the bromine in this compound 
by the action of potassium hydroxide, nor can a hydrocarbon radicle 
be introduced by Fittig’s or by Friedel and Graft’s method. It has 
also been ascertained that only one of the thiee possible isomeric 
l-phenylbromopyrazoles is formed by the above process, and that the 
substitution of bromine for the hydrogen-atom takes place without 
any intermediate additive pi*odact being formed. 

The platimcJiloride, (C3NiH2BrPh)2,H3Pt01e,liHs0, forms minute- 
pointed, orange-coloured prisms which decompose at 160—170® with¬ 
out melting. It is decomposed by water and slowly on exposure to 
the air. 

l^PIietiyIdihr<moj)yraznle, C 3 H 3 HBr 3 Ph, is obtained by addigg bro¬ 
mine (14*5 gmms) dissolved in acetic acid (15 giums) to a solution of 
1 -phcnylbromopyi'azole (20 grams) in acetic acid (170—180 grams), 
and precipitating with water after the lapse of a few honra. The 
yield is about 93 per cent. The dibromo-derivative ciystallises from 
alcohol in large, soft, white, lustrous, flattened needles, melts at 
83*5—84® (corr.), dissolves in hot alcohol and benzene, sparingly in 
cold alcohol and is insoluble in water. It is mol's feebly basic than 
the monobrominated derivative, dissolving in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, hut only sparingly in faming hydrochloric acid and in 
glacial acetic add. On mixing hydrochloric solutions of 1-phenyldi- 
bromopyrazole and of platinic chloride, a platinochloride is obtained 
in minute, bright-yellow needles which decompose on drying in the 
air. 

1‘PJienylinhromopyrazole, CshTaBrjPh, is prepared by boiling a 
solution of either the mono- or the dihromo-derivative in acetic acid 
or chloroform with the theoretical amount of bromine. It crysiallisc»s 
from alcohol in groups of slender, silky, colouidess needles, melts at 
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106’5—^107 (corr.), and is moderately soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform when heated, but only very sparingly in the cold. It is 
insoluble in water, dissolves with difficulty in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and is almost insoluble in fuming hydrochlonc acid. 

S. S. A. A. 

Action of Acid Chlorides on l-Phenylpyrazole. By L. Bal- 
BIAXU (Gaz-ieifa, 19,134—^141).— l~Phpnylacetylpyrazole, C^ 3 B[£AcPh, 
is obtained by heating 1-phenylpyrazole (10 grams) and acetic chloride 
(40 grams) at 140—150® for eight hours in a sealed tube. The pro¬ 
duct is freed from acetic chloride by distillation, nearly neutralised 
wntli a hot solution of sodium carbonate, and ex^acted with water; 
on cooling, phenylacetylpyrazole separates out. It crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in small opaque, white needles, which melt at 
121’o—^122“o° (corr.) to a f =iintly-yellowish liquid. It is soluble in 
methyl alcohol and in ethyl alcohol, especially on warming, only mode¬ 
rately in hot water, and very sparingly in cold. It is not sensibly 
altered by boiling for an hour with a 26 percent, solution of potassium 
hj droxide. The ketonic nature of this compound is evident from the 
formation of an oxime and a hydrazone. 

l^PhenylizeefyJjpyrasoleoxime, CaX2H3Ph*CMeIIT0H, is obtained by 
boiling a solution of phenylacetjlpvrazole (1 mol.) and of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrocbloiide (1 mol.) in methyl alcohol with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate (1 mol.) for four or five hours. The product is 
filtered, evaporated on the water hath, and the residue extracted with 
boiling alcohol. On cooling, the oxime crystallises out in spherical 
groups, consisting of minute, white needles; it softens at 105®, and 
melts at 129—131® to a yellowibh liquid; on resolidifying, it forms a 
glassy, transparent mass. It is soluble in alcohol, especially on 
wanning, very moderately so in hot water, and veiy sparingly in cold 
water. It dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and on boiling 
the solution, it is split up into phenylacetylpyrazole and hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride. 

I-Phenylacefylpijrazolephenylhydrasoney 03 l 73 H 3 Ph- 0 ]VIeIll 2 HPh, is 
prepared by mixing a hot alcoholic solution of phenylacetylpyrazole 
(1 mol.) with a hot, aqueous solution of phenylliydiuzine hydrochloride 
(1 mol.) and sodium acetate (1 mol.). It crystallises from boiling 
alcohol acidified with acetic acid in small, slender, yellowish needles 
which dissolve in hot alcohol, and melt with decomposition at 
142—144*'. On boiling with hydrochloric acid, it splits up into 
phenylacetylpyrazole and phenylbydiuzine hydrochloride. 

l-PhenylbtTizoylpyrasole, Cj5l3H2BzPh, is prepared by heating 
phenylpyrazole (10 grams) and benzoic chloride (40 grams) in a 
sealed tube at 210—250° for 10 hours. The product is made slightly 
alkaline with aqueous sodium carbonate, filtered hot, and extracted 
with hot alcohol. On cooling, phenylbenzoylpyrazole crystallises out 
in slender, lustrous, white needles which melt at 122—123 (coit,). 
It is soluble in hot alcohol, very moderately so in hot water, and very 
sparingly in cold water. The ketonic nature of this compound is 
l&ewise shown by the formation of an oxime and a hydrazone. 

l-PJi^lbeTumylpyruzolephmylhydraxonet CsNgHaPh-OPhINaHPh, is 
prepared like the corresponding acetyl-derivative; it crystallises 
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from alcohol in small, yellowish-wliite needles, melts with decomposi¬ 
tion at 138—140®, and dissolves in hot alcohol, bnt not in water. On 
boiling with hydrochloric add, it is split np into 1-phenylbenzoyl- 
pyrazole and phenylhydrazine. 

1-Fhenylhmsoylpyrazolenxime^ 03 Nr 2 H 2 Ph*CPh!Nr 0 H, prepared like 
the corresponding acetyl-derivative, crystallises from alcohol in 1ns- 
trons, nacreons laminae, softens at 148°, and melts at 152—154°. It 
dissolves in alcohol, bnt is almost insolnble in cold water. Prolonged 
boiling with hydrochloric acid splits it np into l-phenylbenzoylpyrazole 
and hydroxylamine. 

The expeziments described confirm the analogy between pyrroline 
and pyrazole-derivatives. S. B. A. A. 

Two Pyrazolebenzoic Acids. By L. Balbi4.no {Gazzetta, 19, 
119—128; compare Abstr., 1887,1054; 1889,1215). Parapymzole* 
henzoio dcid^ C 3 N 2 Hi*C 6 B[ 4 *COOB[ |[C 3 !N' 2 B[ 3 : COOH — 4 : IJ, is ob¬ 
tained when paratolylpyrazole (6 grams) is dissolved in a dilnte 
solntion of potassium hydroxide, and gradually added to a solution of 
potassium permanganate (12 grams) in water (200 c.c.). As soon as 
the liquid is decolorised, the unaltered pyrazole is distilled off in a 
current of steam, the residue filtered, precipitated with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, washed, and thoroughly dried. The acid ciystallises 
from absolute alcohol in small, faintly-yellowish needles, and melts 
at 264—*265® (corr.) to a reddish-yellow liquid. It is almost insoluble 
in cold water, dissolves very sparingly in warm water or cold alcohol, 
and only moderately in warm alcohol, ether, or acetic acid It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphmnc acid and in fuming hydrochloiic 
acid, being precipitated again unaltered on diluting the solution. 
The hydrochloric solution gives no precipitate with a concentrated 
acid solution of platinic chloride. Its boiling alcoholic solution, after 
treatment with sodium and with sulphuric acid, gives no coloration 
either with potassium dichromate or with ferric chloride. 

The efJiyl salt is obtained by adding twice its volume of absolute 
alcohol to the hydrochloric solution of the acid, saturating with dry 
hydi*ogen chloride, and after some time exizelling the excess of alcohol 
and hydrochloiic acid, satui’ating the residue with sodium carbonate, 
and extracting with ether. The ethyl salt crystallises from hot alcohol 
in yellowish-white needles, or in shining, unctuons plates; it melts at 
61—62° (coiT.), and dissolves in alcohol and in ether, especially on 
warming. It does not take np hydrogen hen its alcoholic solution 
is treated with sodinm, &c., hut the acid (m. p. = 264°) is re¬ 
produced. 

The sodium salt, CioH 7 Nr 302 l 7 a, crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
small, white, anhydrous needles, grouped togethei* in spherical masses, 
which are very soluble in cold water, bnt less so in dilute alcohol. 

The hwrium salt forms small, anhydrous, white, unctuous la-miTigg 
having a silky lustre, it is modenztely soluble in hot water, less so in 
cold. With calcium chloride and zinc sulphate, the sodium salt 
also gives precipitates soluble in hot water, whilst the precipitates 
with lead acetate, mercnric chloride, silvez* nitrate, and copper 
sulphate are insoluble. 
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Orfhopyracohhensoic aci(f, [C 3 N 2 H 3 : COOH = 

2 : 1 ], is obtained by the oxidation of ortbotolyipyrazole in the way 
already described for the para-componnd. It c^stallises from boiling 
50 per cent, alcohol in large, bright-yellow, prismatic needles, which 
hare a vitreons lustre and melt at 138 5—139° (corr.) to a bright 
yellow liquid. It is «ioluble in warm water, alcohol, and ether, and 
spaiingly in cold water, it dissolves in faming hydrochloric acid, but 
no precipitate is obtained on diluting the solution, or on adding 
platinic chloride; it likewise dissolves in concentrated snlphunc acid. 
It does not take up hydrogen when its boiling alcoholic solution is 
treated with sodium, &c. 

The efJiyl salt is obtained by digesting a solution of the acid in 95 
per cent, alcohol with one-third its volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid for three to four hours at 50—60®. After remaining for some time, 
the solution is diluted v, ith water, saturated with sodium carbonate, 
and the oil which separates out is extracted with ether. When 
pure, it is a yellow oily liquid, which boils at 308—310“ (in 
vapour) and remains liquid at —10®. It is soluble in alcohol and 
ether, but not in water; it does not take up hydrogen on treating its 
alcoholic solution with sodium^ but the free acid is reproduced. The 
harium salt forms crystalline incrnstations, consisting of superposed 
Rattened prisms the crystals are hard, anhydrous, and readily soluble 
in water. The sodium salt is very soluble in water, and the solution 
gives with silver nitrate and with mercuric chloride a deposit of small, 
white crystals soluble in hot water, but no precipitate with either 
calcium chloride, copper sulphate, lead acetate, or zinc sulphate. 

From the above experiments, it appears that bisubstituted phenols 
in which one hydrogen-atom is displaced by a carbazotic nucleus 
behave similarly to other bisuhstitated phenols, the para-compounds 
hatnng higher melting points than the ortho-compound, &c. The 
author considers that the inability of the pyrazole in these compounds 
to form pyrazoline by hydrogenation indicates that this property is 
dependent upon the position and character of the other substitutiug 
radicle. S. B. A. A. 

Oxidation of Orthophenylenediainine. By 0. Fisciter and 
Hepp (Ber.^ 23, 841—847; compare Abbtr., 1889, 499).—Diamiclo- 
pbenazine hydrochloride has the composition Ci 2 HinN 4 ,HCl + 3 H 3 O, 
and not Ca/His]Sr60,2HCl -f 5HaO, as stated by Wie&inger (Abstr, 
1S84,1322). The sulphate, ( 0 i 2 Hi 6 ll 4 ) 3 ,H 2 S 04 + 3 H 2 O, forms crystals 
very like those of anhydrous chromic acid; Wiesinger’s formula for 
this compound is also incorrect. 

Bifurmyldiamidophenazine, CwHjolwOs, prepared by boiling the 
diamido-compound for several hours with sodium format '6 and con- 
centi’ated formic acid, is a reddish-yellow compound, very sparingly 
soluble in water, alcohol, benzene, ether, &c. 

A quinoxaline of the composition C 26 H 16 II 4 is formed when an 
alcoholic solution o£^ diamidophenazine is boiled with hcnzile tor 
IJ hours, glacial acetic acid then added, and the mixtui*e boiled again 
for an hour. It crystallises from toluene in shining, reddish-brown 
plates, decomposes when heated, and dissolves in couconti'atedi 
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sulplmric acid yielding a deep blue solution, the colour of which 
disappears on adding water. The formation of this quinozaline 
proves that diamidophenazine is an orthodiamido-compound, so that 

it has the constitution C 6 H 4 <^>C 6 H 2 (NH 2)2 [(N'H 2)3 = 2:3], 

Dihy^roxiiphmaaine^ is formed, with liberation of 

ammonia, when diamidophenazine is heated at 200 ® with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; the reddish-brown, crystalline salt obtained in 
this way is decomposed with dilute soda, and the base purified by 
converting it into the sulphate. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
reddish-yellow needles with | mol. H 2 C, and loses its water at 100 ®, 
but only very slowly. The sulphate, ( 0 i 2 H 8 N* 2 O 3 ) 3 ,H 3 SO 4 + 2B[iO, 
crystallises well from dilute sulphuric acid. The d/ocefj^Z-derivative. 
OieHwNTiOi, crystallises from hot benzene in yellowish plates, melts at 
230®, and is only a feeble base. 

The compound obtained by Hubner and Frerichs (this Journal, 
1876, ii, 309; and Abstr., 1878, 143) by treating orthophenylene- 
diamine with cyanogen iodide, is diamidophenazine, and has not, 
therefore, the composition CHH 12 N 4 . 

The hydrochloride, CieHnN’ijHCl, separates, on cooling, in red 
ciystils, when orthophenylenediamine (1 mol.) is heated with benzene- 
azo-«-naphthylamine hydrochloride (1 mol ) and alcohol (10 parts) at 
160®; it crystallises from hot alcoholic hydrochloric acid in slender, 
gamot-red needles, and dissolves in warm water with an orange-red 
coloration, but is gradually decomposed when the solution is boiled. 
The free lase, CieHuHs, crystallises from boiling alcohol in shining 
plates or slender, yellow needles, melts at 264®, and is insoluble in 
water and alkalis, and only sparingly soluble in benzene, ether, and 
cold alcohol, the solutions showing a yellowish-green fiuorescence; it 
dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid and in sulphuric acid with 
a green coloration. The platitiochloride, (OieHiiN’j) 3 ,H 2 PtOl 6 , crystal¬ 
lises in slender, red needles, and is only sparingly soluble. The 
aurocJiloridey Oi 6 HiiN'j,HAuOl 4 , crystallises in yellowish-red plates, 
and is rather sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. The acetyU 
derivative, OipHuNsO, separates from glacial acetic acid as a light 
yellow, crystdline powder, and is very sparingly soluble in acetic 
anhydride. 

"VVTien the compound Oi».HnN '3 described above is heated for some 
hours at 180—200® with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is decom¬ 
posed into ammonia, and the hydrochloride of a base of the composi¬ 
tion O 18 H 10 N 2 O. This base crystallises from alcohol in reddish needles; 
it has also the properties of a phenol, and dissolves in hot dilute soda, 
yielding a reddish-yellow solution from which it is precipitated on the 
addition of dilute acetic acid. When distilled with zinc-dust, it yields 
naphthaphenazine (m. p. 142®), so that the compound obtained from 
orthophenylenediamine and benzeneazo-«-naphtbylamine is a-amido- 

et-^aphthaphenaainey ^ h analogously constituted 

to the eurhodine, OnHuWs, obtained by Witt from orthamidoazo- 
toluene and Ae-naphthylamune. F. S. K. 

VOL. LVIII. 3 h 
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Nitro- and Chloro-derivative of jS-Methyl-^-liydroxyqxiln- 
azoline. By H. Dehoff (J. pr, Chem, [2]. 41, 368). Nitro- 

ucdhyl-B-Tiydroxyqmnazolitiey obtained by 

adding anhydracetylortbamidobeiniamide to red faming nitric acid; 
it crystallises from alcohol as a yellow powder; it is an acid. Its 
itiethyl-derivafiveiorms jsbort,almost colonrless needles melting at 165 . 

When aiihydiacetylortliamidobenzamide is heated with phosphorus 
pentachloride at 17U“, a substance G 9 H 4 Cl 4^2 is obtained; this 
ciystallises from alcohol in slender, white, felted needles, and melts^ at 
124—125°. With potash, it yields a compound, Ci)HaC)l 3 N 20 , which 
crystallises in yellow prisms melting at 206—i}07°. The ethyl- 
cumpoiiyid of this last substance crystalhses in lustrous, white needles 
melting at 75®. 

7 -Comceme, Conyrine, and Inactive Coniine. By B. Lell- 
MAOT and W. 0. AIullee (Ber., 23, 6&0—684).—The coniceine pre¬ 
viously described by Lellmann (Abstr., 1889, 901) has proved to be 
identical with the 7 -coniceine obtain^ by Hofmann from coniine, 
bromine, and soda (Abstr., 1885, 562), the difierence in the 
boiling points of 2 U° previonsly noticed being due to a slight impurity 
present in Lellmann *s base; the latter, when purified hy means of the 
stannochloride, boils like 7 -coniceine at 173 . A dii‘ect comparison 
of specimens obtained by both, methods also afforded complete proof 
of their identity. 

In the previous paper it was left undecided which of the following 
formnlse represents 7 -coniceine, 

CH,<g2;;§g>0-CH,-0HaMe, or CHs<§^;^>0;CH-0H»Ue. 

A compound of the first constitution should, on dehydrogenisation, 
readily yield propylpyridine, whereas the formation of this base could 
hardly be explained by the second formula. The authors therefore 
distilled the stannochloride of 7 -coniceine with zinc-dnst, and purified 
the crude distillate by dissolving it in hydrocliloric acid, txtwicting 
the non-basic portions with ether, adding excess of alkali, and distilling 
in a current of steam. The disl^late was again dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and a little sodium nitrite added, and any nitrosamine 
formed removed by ether, the solution being then again made alkaline 
and distilled. In order to identify the base, it was converted into the 
platinochloride, the ciwstallogTaphic examination of which gave results 
agreeing with those obtained by Ladenburgforpropylpyridme platino- 
cbloride {Annulen^ 247, 20 ), The melting point was, however, found 
to be 172®, whei'eas Ladenbnrg found 159—160°. The authors, there- 
{we. prepared a specimen of the platinochloride by Ladenburg’s 
method, and found in this case also the melting point 172°. As this 
compound was investigated with great care hy Ladenbnrg, the platino- 
chloride must exist in two isomeric forms of different melting point, 
which, however, differ only very slightly in their crystallographic pro¬ 
perties. The properties of the free base ^ree well with those given 
lly Ladenburg and Hofmann for propylpyridine, and there can, there¬ 
fore, be no doubt as to its identity with this-compound, from which it 
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follows that 7 -coiiiceine has the firat of the formulsB given above. 
This result also renders it probable that the secondary piperideiue 
bases obtained by Ladenbnrg in a similar manner from a-methyl-, 
a-ethyl-, and «-isopropylpiperidine have a corresponding constitntion. 

7 -Coniceine appears to be also formed, together with conyrine, by 
the distillation of coniine hydrochloride with zinc-dusu. 

When 7 -coniceine is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is 
readily converted into inactive coniine. Its boiling point was found 
to be 165—166®, whilst its hydrochloride melted at 213°, whereas Laden- 
burg found the melting point to be 202—203°. It appears that the 
treatment with tin and hydrochloric acid exerts a purifying influence 
on the base, as dextrc-conime hydrochloride, for which the authors, 
in agreement with Ladenbnrg, found the melting point 218®, after 
treatment with these reagents melted at 221 H. Q. G. 

By-product from the Synthesis of Cocaine. By C. Lieber- 
MANN and P. Giesel (Ber., 23, 926—929).—direct comparison oE 
the compounds of the base described by the authors as methylcocaine 
(this vol., p. 647) with those of Binhorn and Marquardt’s dextro¬ 
rotatory cocaine (this vol., p. 646) has shown that the two bases are 
very probably identical. The nitrates of both compounds have the 
same solubility in water, namely, 1*55 in 100 at 20°. Dextrorotatory 
cocaine, purified by means of the nitrate, melts at about 43—47°; 
the hydrochlorides of the two bases also melt within about 3° of one 
another. 

Dextrorotatory benzoylecgonine hydrochloride, prepared from 
dextrorotatory cocaine, is identical with the^componud prepared from 
** metLylcocaine both substances form rhombic crystals a*; 5 : c = 
0-8361 :1 : 0*5184 

The nila-ates of dextrorotatory benzoylecgonine and “methyl- 
cocaine ” are equally soluble in water (about 1*1 in 100 at 19°). The 
methyl-derivafeivo of “methylcocaine” melts at the same temperature 
(115°) as the methyl-derivative of dextrorotatory eegonine, and both 
have the same rotatory power. E* S. K. 

Aricine.. By H. Moissan and E. Lakdriit (OompL reml,^ 110, 
469—471).—^The alkaloid which wab discovered by Pelletier and 
Coriol was obtained from thobar-k known as Arica or Omco quinquina. 
The bark nsed by the authors contained 3*0 to 3*5 per cent, of the 
alkaloid, a proportion much larger than that found by previous investi¬ 
gators^ It was roughly powdered, mixed ^ifeli lO per cent, of lime 
and 10 per cent, of sodium hydroxide solution of 40^ and the mixture 
partially dried on a water-bath. It was then exhausted with ether, 
and the ethereal solution mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, which pre¬ 
cipitated aricine sulphate. The sulphate was dissolved in boiling 
water, and the alkaloid precipitated with ammonia and purified by 
repeated recrystallisatiou from alcohol. It has the composition 
028 Ha6N204, as stated by Gerbardt and by Hesse, melts at 188—189°, 
and is insoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol (1 pari in 100 at 15°, 
and 9 parts in 100 of the boiling solvent), and in ether (3 parts in 100 
at 15°). 


3 h 2 
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Its rotitorr poTV'er in alcoliolir solution is [«1d = — 58 18', and in 
otliereal solution [ajo = —92" 30'. Contrary to tKe usual statements, 
the hydrochloride is optically active, its rotatory power having a sign 
opposite to that of the bases, ^9' in an alcoholic solu- 

Aricine is distinguished from its isomeride cusconine by its melting ^ 
point and rotatory power. The quantify of bark used was so great 
that 2 kilos, of aricine were obtained. Tbe product was identical 
in properties with the aricine isolated by Pelletier. 0. H. B. 

Action of Resorcinol on Egg Albmnin. By J. Andeer (filipm, 
Cpufr,^ 1890, i, 324; from Arch. path. Anat, 119, 191—192).—If a 
drop of egg albumin is allowed to fall into a saturated solution of 
resorcinol, the drop of albumin, at first transparent, becomes gradually 
opaque, and finally white like a hailstone. It gi*adually falls through 
the liquid, lengthens itself out to a band, becomes broader and broader, 
finally reaching the bottom. It has the appearance of a bacterio¬ 
logical culture. If the liquid is now shaken, it falls to the finest 
powder, and is so disseminated in the froth that it appears to have 
d '“Solved. Tbe same effects are produced however dilute tbe egg 
albumin may be. J. W. L. 

Reactions of Albtimoses and Peptone. By R. Xeumeistpr 
Bioh, 26, 324—347).—The various reactions (biuret reaction, 
precipitation by nitric and other acids, and by ammonium sulphate 
and other salts) of the products of proteolysis are described and com¬ 
pared with one another (compare Abstr., 1888, 609, 616). State¬ 
ments made by other observers in relation to their delicacy and 
applicability are reviewed and criticised. 

The teim tryptophan is suggested for the substance which is formed 
daring pancroatic digestion from proteids, and which gives a reddish- 
violet coloration with bromine. W. D. H. 

Proteinclirozne and Prot^£nclironiogen, By E. Stadelmann 
26, 491—526) —It has been known since the researches 
of Gmelin, Bernard, and others of the earlier physiologists that on 
tryptic digestion a snbstance is formed from proteids which gives with 
chlorine, or better with bromine (not with iodine), a reddish-violet 
coloration Other methods of decomposing proteids, such as putre¬ 
faction, barium hydroxide, and strong (6 per cent.) sulphuric acid, 
give rise to many substances, among which this hitherto unnamed 
material is to be found. It is not formed during gastric digestion. 
Krukenberg {Yerhandh physik. med. Oes, Wurzburg.^ 18) and Hemala 
(Chem. Vtiters. wiss, 2Ied.^ von C, E. W. Krukenberg, Heft 2) have 
previously investigated this substance, and Hencki (this Joumal, 
1876, 479) considered that it was probably identical with naphthyl- 
amine, a view which Hemala showed to be untenable. Heumeister 
(preceding abstract) has recently suggested the name tryptophan for 
it; the name here suggested is that of protmuihromogen for the 
original substance, and of proteInchroTtie for the colonized material 
formed on the addition of chlorine or bromine. 

Protemchromogen dialyses through parchment paper, will not dis- 
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solve in ether or chloroform, is non-volatile, and is destroyed at 100°. 
It is precipitahle by silver nitrate, and causes reduction of this salt 
in the cold. The pigment itself (proteinchrome) is soluble in the 
digestion fluid, and is sol able in ether and in chloroform, the solutions 
showing a well-marked absorption-band at D. The halogens appear 
to be in a state of chemical combination with the organic radicle. 
Impure nitric acid destroys it. Many of these facts were previously 
described by Elmkeiiberg, who considers that the substance is not a 
proteid, but a member of the indigo-group. 

Protetnchromogen is stated by Henmeister to be soluble in amyl 
alcohol, and can thus be isolated. In the present research, amyl 
alcohol was not fonnd to be at all a suitable reagent to employ for 
this purpose. In fact no method was fonnd which would satisfac¬ 
torily separate it from peptone, with which, in difPnsibility and many 
of its reactions, it agrees closely, and from the amido-acids. The 
preparation of proteinchrome by the nse of 90 per cent, alcohol (for 
full details the original memoir mast be consulted) met with better 
success. Its colour and other reactions show that it is not identical 
with naphthylamine. When dissolved in ether, it shows a well-marked 
absorption-hand in the green (68—93); when dissolved in alcohol, 
the band does not appear until a:^r the addition of sodium hydroxide; 
after treatment with various reagents, and in different solvents, the 
spectroscopic appearances differ, the measurements being given in 
detail. 

Elementary analysis of several specimens gave the following per¬ 
centage results:— 


N. 

Hr. 

s. 

0. 

H. 

O. 

10*99—11*92 

19-77—23-16 

2-96—8-77 

48*12—51*34 

445—5-28 

8*03-12*00 


From these numbers it is calculated that the percentage composition 
of proteiuchromogen is : 0, 61*02; H, 6 89; N, 13*68; S, 4*69; and 
0, 13 71. 

Proteinchromogen is not formed from anti-products of digestion, 
but only from the hemi-group (hemi-peptone). It is thus a sub¬ 
stance which must be classed with leucine, tyrosine, and similar 
materials formed dunng pancreatic digestion. Its reactions and 
general composition seem to point to its being a proteid, or a sub¬ 
stance allied to a pioteid; its high percentage of sulphur quite 
excludes the view that it helones to the indigo-group. 

W. D. H. 

Melanin. By J. Brandl and L. Pfeiffer {Zelt, BioL^ 26, 348— 
376).—^The pigment of melanotic tumours has been previously in¬ 
vestigated by Berdez and NTencki (Abstr., 1888, 976), and by Morner 
(Abstr., 1887, 168). In the present research, the material was ob¬ 
tained from a patient who died of melano-sarcoma of the livei*. 
Details of the clinical history of the case and autopsy are briefly 
given. 
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The pigment was separated from the proteids of the^ tumour by 
the method of Berdez and Xencki, and was found to be insoluble iu 
most reagents; concentrated mineral acids dissolve it slowly in the 
cold, more quickly when warmed; iron is then found in the acid, 
showing that it has decomposed the pigment. In concentrated alkalis 
in the cold it is almost insoluble; on the application of heat, it dis¬ 
solves with the formation of a sulphide of the alkali. Dilute potas¬ 
sium hydroxide (1 per cent.) dissolves it slightly, forming a dark-red 
solution. It is precipitated from this solution hj*^ a solution of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, or of baiium chloride, or by neutralisation. 

Specimens of the pigment submitted to elementaiy analysis gave 
percentage results w'bich may be compared with the results of pie- 
vious observers in tbe following table:— 



l^encki and Berdez. 


Momer. 

Brandi 


Phjmatorusin. 

Hippomelanin. 

Insoluble in 
acetic acid. 

Soluble in 
acetic acid. 

and 

Pfeiffer. 

c.... 

53‘43 

a. 

53-6 

h. 

53-61 

65 73 


63-87 

H.... 

4 03 

3-88 

8*82 

6*00 


4-20 

X.... 

10*55 

lO-JS 

10 87 

12 80 

— 

10-56 

S .... 

10-67 

2-64 

2*81 

7-97 

6*90 

3-63 

Fe , 



— 

0*07 

0*21 

0 62 

0 .... 

21-27 

29-20 

26*89 

17-94 


27 25 


The preparations made in tbe present research were, after removal 
of the iron, found to be free from asb. 

In agreement with Moiner, and in opposition to Berdez and 
Nencki, it is considered pi*obable that melanin originates fi*oni hmmo- 
glcbin; during tbe course of tbe disease, as the tumour grew in size, 
the number of red corpuscles and the percentage of haemoglobin iu 
the blood fell steadily. 

The urine of patients suffering from melanotic disease contains, as 
a rule, a dark pigment, or a chromogen (melauogon) which is con¬ 
verted iiito the pigment by oxidation. Many observers have con- 
sidei^d that this pigment is the same as that occurring in the 
tumours. The quantity of urine available for research in the present 
case was too small to make a tborongb and systematic analysis. It, 
however, became dai'k-brown or black on exposure to the air, or by 
oxidising in other ways. With bromine-water, a minimal quantity of 
a bro'vvnish-black precipitate was obtained. Zeller has stated that 
this substance, which he calls bromomelanin, contains 16 6 per cent, 
of bromine (Langenheck^s Arch, klin, Ghirurg,, 29, 245). An amyl 
alcohol solution of the pigment separated from the urine gave two 
absorption-bands in tbe yellow-green and blue-green regions of tho 
spectrum respectively, and, on ignition, yielded an ash that contained 

W. D. H. 
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Neurokeratin. By W. Kuhne and R. H. Chittenden {Zeit, 
Biol, 26, 291—323).—^Nenrokeratin, the supporting framework of 
nervous tissue, may he separated from other constituents of that 
tissue by its extreme insolnbility in various reagents; it is also 
unaffected by the gastric and pancreatic ferments. 

In the present research, the tissue was in some cases submitted 
to artificial digestion before, in other cases after, the lecithin and 
cholesterin were removed by protracted extractions with alcohol 
and ether. Mve specimens were tlius prepared and subjected to 
elementary analysis, and the mean percentage result compared with 
those similarly obt^ned from keratin (prepared from hair) are as 
follows:— 



0 

H. 

H. 

s. 

0 . 

Keratin. 

4945 

6-52 

16-81 

4-02 

23-20 

Neurokeratin.. 

56 99 

7-54 

13-15 

1-87 

20-45 


A few estimations were made of the quantity of neurokeratin in 
various parts of the nervous system by weighing the residue of a 
weighed amount of the tissue after treatment with numerous re¬ 
agents in which the albumin, cholesterin, lecithin, nuclein, and othei 
constituents of that tissue are soluble. The percentage amounts 
found were as follows:— 


1 . N'erve (brachial plexus)... 0‘316 

2. Cerebellar cortex. 0*312 

3. White matter of cerebrum. 2 213 

4. White matter of corpus callosum .. 2*902 

5. Cerebral cortex... 0*327 

6 . Nerve (brachial and sciaticJ. 0*601 

7. White matter of corpus callosum. 2*572 


The most noteworthy point in connection with these analyses is the 
remarkably hi«b percentage of neurokeratin in white matter. 

Liver and kidney treated in the same way only gave an impondei- 
able residue. 

The paper concludes with an account of the microscopic appear¬ 
ances of neurokeracin in the nerve-fibres before and after they had 
been treated with the vaiious reagents used. W. D. H. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Living Motors and the ^eory of Heat. By E. Lezi^ {Ann. 
Agron.^ 16, 30—38).—^The author draws a comparison between the 
useful effect of the food supplied to a working horse and that of the 
food consumed by heat engines, based on the following figures. The 
albuminoids of food are estimated to furnish 4,000 calories per kilo¬ 
gram on combustion; fats, 10,000 calories per kilo.; carbohydrates 
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and woody fibre, 4.000 calories per kilo. Taking a borse weigbmg 
700 kilos., and consuming per diem 7 kilos. Inceme bay, 10*5 kilos, 
maize, 3*9 kilos, bran, and 7 kilos, straw, tbe calorific value of tbe 
food will be (leaving tbe straw out of account)— 

calories. 

From albaminoids... 2807 x 4,000 = 11,228 

„ fatty matter... 1*092 X 10,000 = 10,920 

„ carbohydrates and woody fibre 14*000 X 4,000 = 56,000 

78,148 

There is thus expended on tbe horse 80,000 calories per diem, the 
same amount as is fumisbed by complete combustion of 10 kilos, of 
carbon. Such a hori&e will accomplish 2,700,000 kilogrammetres of 
work per day of 10 hours; and, admitting 1 kilo, of carbon per 
steam horse power per hour, the 10 kilos, of carbon bnmt under a 
steam-engine will do the same. In the steam-engine, as in the horse, 
this is only one-thirteenth of the theoretical equivalent, namely, 
80.000 X 4^5 = 34,000,000 kilogr^metres. Bnt with heat-engines 
there is the prospect of indefinite improvement in the duty, whereas 
there is no such prospect in the case of animals. Pursuing the 
comparison, the heat-engine works at an elevated temperature, the 
hoi*se not above 38% and its weight is only one-sixth to one-eighth 
that of the horse. Supposing the horse to lose 15,700 calcines per 
day by radiation, there remains 58,950 disposed of in other ways, 
since tbe work accomplished only requires 6,350. This quantity of 
58,950 calories is partly used up in tbe phenomena of life and partly 
represented by unbumt fuel in tbe excretions. Tbe beat coirespond- 
ing with the cai'bonic anhydride expired, accounts for bnt a small pai’t, 
about 4,400 calories. The combustion of tbe fuel is much less com¬ 
plete in the animal than in our furnaces; tbe reactions are more 
complex—^more difiSicult to follow; tbe animal mechanism is so or¬ 
ganised that tbe falls of temperature are hardly sensible, and the 
equilibrium soon restored. In tbe heat-engine, tbe consumption of 
fuel is directly proportional to tbe work done, whereas tbe animal 
consumes fuel when doing no work. J. M. H. M. 

The Difference between Arterial and Venous Blood in 
different Blood-vessels. By F. Keuger (Zeit Biol, 26, 452— 
490). —Previous researches on this subject are first epitomised. In 
the present research, tbe experiments were made exclusively on cats : 
the results obtained being as follow:— 

1 . The amount of dry residue and of hsemoglobin in the blood of 
the carotid artery and jugular vein is the same. 

2. After the slightest passive congestion has occurred in any 
vascular area, both dry residue and haemoglobin are increased in the 
blood drawn firom that region. 

3. The percentage of haemoglobin and of solid residue in the blood 
of the afferent and efferent vessels of the liver is usually different, 
bnt no constant relation exists between the two. 

4. The blood of the larger mesenteric vein is poorer in both total 
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solids and liaBmoglobin than that of the portal vein and of the splenic 
vein. 

5. The blood of the splenic vein is generally ncher in haemoglobin 
and in solid residne than that of the arterial blood. There are occa¬ 
sional exceptions to this mle. The amount of fibrin in arterial and 
venous blood is approximately equal. The specific gravity of the 
defibrinated blood is sometimes higher in the splenic vein, sometimes 
in the artery. The specific gravity of the serum is, on the contrary, 
always higher in the artery than the vein; the same is true for the 
solid residue. 

6 . HcBmoglobin appeal's to be both formed and destroyed in the 
spleen. 

7. The blood of the renal vein is poorer in both hsemoglobin and 
solid residue than the arterial blood. The amount of fibrin is also 
less in the blood from the kidneys than in arterial blood. The 
dry residue and specific gravity of both defibrinated blood and of the 
serum of the venous blood from the kidney is always smaller than in 
that from arterial blood. There appeal's to he little doubt that blood 
pigment is destroyed in the kidneys. 

The haemoglobin estimations were made by means of Hiifner’s 
spectrophotometer. W. D. H. 

The Permeability of the Red Corpuscles in relation to their 
Isotonic Ooefificients. By H. J. Hambcegek {Zeit Biol,^ 26, 
414—a 38).—^When defibrinated blood is mixed with salt solutions of 
different concentration, and the corpuscles allowed to subside, it is 
found that there is for each salt a certain concentration when no 
haemoglobin is dissolved out fi*om the red corpuscles, -while a saline 
solution of less conconti ation becomes tinged with the pigment. The 
mean of these two limits was found to give numbers identical with 
the isotonic coefficients of H. de Vries (JPringsheMs Jahr, wiss, 
Botanik, 14, Heft 4). 

The salt solutions in which the corpuscles lose their pigment are, 
in water-attracting power, far inferior to the serum in -which they 
are contained. It is, therefoi'o, necessary to add at least 50 per cent, 
of water, after admixture -with the defibrinated blood, before the cor¬ 
puscles allow their pigment to be removed. The salt solutions which 
have the same watei-attracting power as the seium are designated 
isotonic, with one higher than that of the seinm, hyperisotonic, with 
one lower, hypisotonic. 

The present experiments were performed on the blood of the ox, 
horse, and pig; and the substances investigated were solutions of 
potassium nitrate, magnesium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium 
sulphate, cane-sugar, dextrose, and diluted serum: the results ob¬ 
tained may be summed up as follows:— 

1 . That the blood corpuscles of defibrinated blood are exceedingly 
permeable by salts. 

2. That after the addition of isotonic, hyperisotonio, and hypisoto¬ 
nic solutions of salts, sugar, and serum to defibrinated blood (which 
is diluted with water befoi*e the admixture), a passing out of certain 
constituents of the corpuscles into the surrounding medium occurs ; 
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this takes place in sncli a manner tbat tlie water-attracting power of 
neither undergoes any change, or in other words in isotonic propor¬ 
tions. 

Blood of the Aplysise. By L. Cut%^0T {Compt. rend,, 110, 
724—725).—The hlood from the heart of ApJysIa Jepilans has a 
distinct rose colour, due to the presence of 0*636 per cent, of an 
albuminoid which is precipitated by alcohol acids, mercuric chloride, 
and the usual reagents. Its colour has no lelation to the presence of 
oxygen, and it seems improbable that it plays any part in respiration. 
When the blood is dialysed, or exposed for a long time to air, it 
decomposes spontaneously, part of the albuminoid remaining in solu¬ 
tion and part separating in a white, flocculent form. This albuminoid 
is distinct from haemoeyanin and may be called hcemorhodin. If the 
blood lb concentrated in a vacnum and heated, it becomes opalescent 
at 58", and seems to coagnlate completely at abont 70°. 

The blood of Aylysia punctnia is quite different, and contains 
1*77 per cent, of a perfectly colourless haemoeyanin which is not 
affected by air and coagulates at about 76°. This albuminoid probably 
plays no pait in the absorption of oxygen. 0. H. B. 

Presence in Chyle of a Ferment which destroys Sugar. By 
R, Lcpine CompL rend,, 110, 742—745).—The removal of the pan¬ 
creas of a dog was followed by intense diabetes, the ratio of sugar to 
urea rapidly increasing and becoming as high as 233 : 100. The in¬ 
jection of chyle into the jugular rein caused a very marked reduction 
in the amount of sugar, the ratio of sugar to urea, four hours after¬ 
wards, being 24 : 100. After a time, however, the diabetes returned. 
A similar, hut smaller, reduction in the quantity of sugar was caused 
by the intravenous injection of malt diastase. The addition of chyle 
to a 1 per cent, solution of glucose kept at 38® caused a decided re¬ 
duction of the amount of glucose in the liquid. 

From these factb, the author concludes that the chyle contains a 
ferment vrhich destroys glucose, and that one of the functions of the 
pancreas is to provide the body ivith this ferment, and thus prevent 
the abuoi*mal accumulation of glucose. Diabetes seems to be a con¬ 
sequence of an insufficient supply of the ferment. 0. H. B. 

The Formation and Fate of Glycogen. By W. PjJAtrsmz (Zeif. 
Bhd,, 26, 377—413).—The experiments desenbed were made on 
hens; a period of four days’ hunger was found sufficient to reduce the 
quantity of glycogen in the body to a minimum. As starch was 
found to be almost indigestible, the animals were then fed on a 
known quantity of cane-sugar, and killed a certain number of hours 
after feeding. The amount of cane-sugar which remained unaltered, 
or of dextrose into which it had been converted, in the alimentary 
canal was then ascertained; this amount subtracted from the dose 
given, gave the amount absorbed; the amount of gljcogen in the 
whole body was then ascertained. 

An example of one of the numerous experiments performed may 
he taken as a sample of the data found. 
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JExperivie^it 7.—After four days’ hunger, the hen lost 14*17 per cent, 
of its original weight. It was then fed with 24*85 gram of cane-sugar, 
and killed 48 hours afterwards. 

No sugar was found in the stomach contents: the faeces contained 
1 *5 gram, the animal had in its liver 0*022 gram of glycogen; the 
rest of the body, 0*484 gram of glycogen. The total glycogen 
(0*506 gram) coiTesponds to 0*534 gram of cane-sugar. 22 85 grams 
of sugar had therefore been absorbed, and of this 2*33 per cent, was 
found in the form of glycogen. The relation of glycogen to total 
body-weight (excluding feathei'S and intestinal contents) was 0 048 : 
100. The relation of the hepatic glycogen to that in the rest of the 
body was 1 : 22, 

This experiment, on being compared with others of a similar kind, 
but differing from at in the length of time intervening between the 
feeding and the killing of the animal, shows certain results which are 
represented in the form of curves, and which may be briefly stated as 
follows:—The amount of total glycogen in the body, in the liver, 
and in the muscles, runs closely paiallel to one another; the maximum 
of glycogen formation as evidenced by the quantity found after 
death occurs 20 hours after feeding; the curves rise to this point, and 
then fall. This is is somewhat later than is stated by previous 
observers, and is certainly not coincident with the maximum of bile- 
foimation. 

Some observers consider that the liver is the exclusive seat of the 
fomation of glycogen; and that glycogen in the muscles and else¬ 
where is derived from the liver; other physiologists maintain that 
other cells besides liver cells may have a glycogenic function. In 
the present I'eseainh it was found that the blood contains no ti*ace of 
glycogen, so that if that substance is transported from the liver, it 
must pass in some soluble form. It is, however, considered probable 
that the liver is not the only .seat of glycogenesis. 

The paper concludes with the TOSults of a few experiments on what 
happens to the glycogen of mnscles after death. It is maintained in 
opposition to Bohm Archu\ 23, 44), that the muscle 

glycogen rapidly disappears after death. TV. D. H. 

Absorption of Different Fats from the Alimentary Canal. 
By L. Aknsouink (Zeit, BioL, 26, 434—451).—It is very genemily 
believed that fats with a high melting point are not so digestible as 
those which are liquid at the body temperature. The object of the 
present research was to put this question to the test of accurate ex¬ 
periment, feeding a dog with a weighed quantity of a fat, and ascer¬ 
taining the amount which is not absorbed, by analysing the faeces. 

The following table gives succinctly the principal facts found:— 
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Composition. 



Eseces. 





Melt¬ 

ing 

point 

of 

fat. 





Amount 
of fat 
not ab¬ 
sorbed. 
Per cent. 

( 

Fat given, ' 

per 
j cent. 

1 

Solid 

fats 

pep 

cent. 

Keutral 
fiit per 
cent. 

Fatty 

acids 

per 

cent. 

Soaps 

per 

cent. 

Total 
fatty 
matter 
in the 
day. 
Q-iam®. 


gnns. 

Stearin.. 20 i 0 100 60 93-0 0 7'0 18-2 91 0 

„ .. 20 0 100 CO 94-8 0 6*2 17-2 &6-3 

Pig’s fat. 100 ' 32 48 34 26-6 19 8 58-6 2-8 2 8 

}l00 I 30 70 49 41-2 61-4 7 4 7-4 7-4 

Goose&t SO 71 29 25 36-7 5S-4 7-9 1-2 2 5 

Oh>eod. 50 72 28 0 52-6 23-8 24-0 1-1 2 8 

Mixture 
of stearin 

and 1^20 54 46 55 GO‘6 19-4 20*0 2*2 10*6 

almond 

oil J 

This clearly shows that the melting point and the amount of fat 
absorbed vary in the way already supposed. The bearing of this on 
diet in cases of stomach disease is pointed out. W. D. H. 

Beitavionr of Stilplnir in the Organism, and the Detection of 
Thiosnlphnnc acid in Urine. By W. PstscH (Ghein, Cenfr, 
1890, i, 405—106; fiom Arch, path. Anat, 119, 148—167).—The 
author has used Salkowski’s method for the detection of thiosulphuric 
acid in urine, which depends on the fact that if the substance is 
distilled with hydrochloric acid, free sulphur collects in the condenser, 
whilst hydrogen sulphide is evolved. When applying this test, the 
urine was tested for hydrogen snlphide first, and in its absence, any 
formation of hydi*ogen sulphide may be attributed to the presence of * 
thiosulphuric acid. Another delicate test is to precipitate any thio¬ 
sulphuric acid as silver thiosulphate; the latter is decomposed on 
heating into silver sulphate and sulphide, the former being thou 
tested for. The author could not detect the least trace of thiosul¬ 
phuric acid in any healthy urine. Experimenting on himself on the 
effect^ of taking sulphur in the form of flowers of sulphur, he found 
that 78*5^ per cent, was excreted as sulphuric acid, and that the re¬ 
mainder is absorbed for the formation of organic sulphur compounds. 

Composition of the Milk of the Bottle-nose Whale. By 
P. F. Praxklaxd and P. J. Hambly (Chem. News, 61, 68).—The 
authors obtained the following results from a small sample of milk 
from the bottle-nose whale; the numbers are per cent.:— 


Total solids (100—105 C.). 51*8.8 

^ater. 4^(57 

Solids not fat. 7-57 




















Fat 

Asli 
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43-76 
0-46 

The ash is rich in phosphoric acid, and the fat contains a large pro¬ 
portion of difficulty saponifiable fat (m.p, 51°) presumedly spermaceti. 

D. A. L. 

Physiological Action and Optical Properties of Inorganic 
Substances. By J. Blake (Zeit. physikaL Chem.^ 5, 217—220).— 
The author, in amplification of a former paper (ildd., 2, 769), here 
discusses the parallelism between the physiological action of inorganic 
sub-stances and their optical behaviour, together with the factors of 
moment in determining these properties—namely, isomorphism, 
valency, and atomic weight. 

Substances of one isomorphous group have in general the same 
physiological action; in an investigation of 44 elements, the only 
(‘xceptions to this rule (nitrogen and potassium), were found to be 
also exceptional with regard to their spectra and general optical 
activity. Within an isomorphous group, increase of molecular weight 
(or, more probably, of molecular volume) conditions increased physio¬ 
logical activity. The influence of valency is such as to determine 
the sphere of the action; thus bivalent elements act on a greater 
number of nerve centres than univalent elements, trivalenf on more 
than bivalent, and so on. The author draws attention to the con¬ 
nection between the valency of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen and 
the nature of their spectra. The above relations hold most strictly 
for electro-positive elements. J. W. 

Action of Related Chemical Compounds on Animals. By 
W. Gibbs and H. A. Hare (J[u?er. Ghem, J., 12,145—152) —A con¬ 
tinuation of a research, for the first part of which see this voL, 
p. 280 ; experiments with the cresols fom the subject of the present 
paper. These all act as sensory and motor paralysants. The ortho- 
and para-compounds act as stimulants to inhibitory processes; the 
meta-compound has no such influence. The ortho-compound seems 
to bo the more powerful inhibitory stimulant of the two, and is the 
most powerful cardiac depressant of the group. After orthocresol 
in this respect comes paiacresol; metacresol having little cax*diac 
influence comparatively; thus, ortho-cresol kills when injected in the 
strength of 0*08 gitim per kilo, of hody-weight, pai-acresol in the 
dose of 0-1 gi-am per kilo., and metacresol when the amount equals 
0-16 gram per kilo. Metaci*esol seems to affect the vaso-motor system 
more than paracresol, but probably not more than orthocresol, Ortho- 
cresol and paracresol are grouped as inhibitory stimulants and 
cardiac depressants; orthocresol and metacresol as vaso-motor 
depressants. On the nervous system of the frog these compounds 
act as a paralysants in the same order as they act on the heart. 
Thus, of orthocresol 0*004 gram per kilo, of body-weight paralyses 
the nerves and causes death. Paracresol kills at 0*006 gram, and 
metacresol only at 0*044 gram per kilo. 0. F. B. 
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Effect of Copper Salts on Elliptical Yeast. By A. Rommier 
rend.^ 110, 536—539).—GK’apes from wines which had been 
treated with solutions of copper salts for the prevention of mildew, 
either did not ferment at all or fermented in consequence of the 
development of the species of yeast known as apiculatus. The ordi¬ 
nary elliptical wine-yeast did not develop. Direct experiments 
showed that O'O/o to 0*100 spram of copper in the form of sulphate 
per 1000 c.c. srreatly retarded fermentation by elliptical yeast. It is 
hifijlily probable, therefore, that the copper salts will exert a similar 
influence on the sporulation of this yeast on the skin of the grape, 
but will not prevent the deposition of other yeasts through the 
agency of insects. 

The absence cf elliptical yeast will not exert any marked influence 
in the case of common wines, but will be decidedly injurious when it 
is required to produce wines of flue bouquet. The use of copper salts 
should, therefore, be avoided as far as possible. 0. JT. B, 

The Fixation of Free Nitrogen. B}* Sir J. B. Lawes and J. H. 
GUjDERt (Proc. Paij. 8oc., 4:7y 85—^118).—In a previous paper {Phil, 
Tjwu,, 1889,1—107) the authors discussed the histoiy and present 
position of the question of the sources of the nitrogen of vegetation. 
The earlier Bothamsted rebults, as well as those of Boussinganlt, 
obtained under conditions which excluded the action of electricity 
and of microbes, pointed to the conclusion that the higher cliloro- 
phyllons plants have not the power of taking up elementai*y nitrogen. 
It was concluded that atmospheric nitrogen is not a source of nitrogen 
in the case of gramineous, cruciferous, chenopodiaceous, or solaneous 
crops, but with regard to the L€ij 2 itHinos€P it was admitted that there 
was not sufficient evidence to account for the whole of the nitrogen 
taken up. Of the recent researches bearing on the subject, those of 
Helliiegel and Wilfarih (Abstr., 1889, G-iO; and Per., hutan. Ges,, 7, 
lo’a) w ere considf*red the most conclusive, and in 1888 experiments, 
on similar lines to Hellriegers, w ere commenced at Eothamsted. The 
plants selected were peas and bine and yellow lupins, but only the 
peas gave very definite results. There vere four pots, each with 
three pea plants, as followsNo. T. Washed sand (9 lbs.), containing 
a little nitrogen (0*U02/ per cent.), and piovided with the necessary 
ash constituents. Nos. 2 and 3. The same prepared sand seeded 
with soil organisms. No. 4. Garden soil from which the soil extiaet 
added to Nos. 2 and 3 was made. About five or six weeks attou 
sowing, the plants of pots 2 and 3 acquired a darker colour than 
those^ of pot 1, and from this time the plants (pots 2 and 3) gained 
both in leaf surface and in number of leaflets, and maintained thoir 
brighter green colour. At the conclusion of the experiment it was 
found that the roots of aU the plants had nodules, but that tho.4e of 
the plants of the seeded pots were much larger and more abundant 
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than those of pot 1. The fact that the plants of this pot had nodules 
at all is attributed to the impurity of the sand, and its not having 
been sterilised. The roots of the plants grown in garden soil showed 
comparatively few nodules, which were, moreover, smaller than 
those of the other pots. None of the plants flowered, owing to the 
lateness of the season. « 

The following table shows the amount of dry produce (including 
roots), and the amount of nitrogen contained in it, as well as the 
nitrogen of the seeds sown, and the initial and final nitrogen of the 
sand and soil:— 


Nitrogen 



Dry 

pro* 

duce. 

At commeiujement. 

At conclusion. 

Gain. 

In total 
pro¬ 
ducts; 
total 
iuitial 
= 1. 

In 

plants, 
nitro¬ 
gen in 
seed 
= 1. 

In 

soil. 

In 

seeds 

sown. 

Total. 

In 

soil. 

In 

pro¬ 

duce. 

Total. 

Potl 
Put 2 
Pots 
Pot 4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

grms. 

0*3918 

0*6335 

0*52.>5 

8*6580 

i 

grms. 

3*03 

4*88 

4’at 

1*08 

grms. 
9*63 
17*99 
14*97 
21 *93 


The amount of nitrogen in the 25 c.c. of soil extract, added to 
pots 2 and 8, is so small (0*790 milligram) that it need not be taken 
into account. Whilst the amount of dry produce was only slightly 
increased by the application of soil organisms, the amount of 
nitrogen was nearly doubled. With regard to pot 4, the results indi¬ 
cating a gain of nitrogen are not to be considered as conclusive, 
owing to the difficuliy of detecting slight changes in the amount of 
nitrogen in a large bulk of rich soil. This experiment was, in fact, 
intended more to compai*e the growth with that of the other pots, 
than for exact quantitative estimates of gain or loss. There is no 
evidence to show that either the sand or soil has taken up nitrogen 
on its own account. 

The experiments of the second season included peas, red clover, 
vetches, blue and yellow lupins, and lucerne. The sand used was a 
coarse, white sand, 'which was washed, and sufficiently, if not abso¬ 
lutely, sterilised, by heating for some days at nearly 100®. The 
necessary ash constituents mixed with an equal weight of calcium 
caabonate were added to each pot. There were four pots to each 
series. No. 1 contained the prepared sand alone; Nos. 2 and 3 the 
same sand, to which a soil extract was added, prepared from a Inpin 
sandy soil for the lupins, and from a garden soil for all the rest. 
No. 4 garden soil, or for lupins the special lupin soil. The peas and 
vetches of the unseeded pots were very limited in growth, whilst 
those of the second and third pots grew luxuriantly, being taller even 
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tlian those grown in garden soil. On the other hand, the latter ^ore 
more vigorous and produced flower and seed. The i*osalts obtained 
with yellow lupins were still more striking. Whilst tlie plants of 
pot 1 barely appeared above the rim of the pot, those of pots 2 and 
were large, branched plants, the largest being 2 feet high, which 
flowered and seeded freely. The plants grown in the lupin soil were 
considerably smaller, which may be due to the fact that tho lupin 
soil was TpT irih less porous than the sand of the other pots The roots 
of all the plants (peas, vetches, and lupins) grown in sand without 
soil extract seeding were, like the plants, of very limited development, 
and were entii’ely free from modules; in pots 2 and 3, of each series, 
the root development was very great, and the roots showed an 
ahundince of nodnles. In the garden soil and the lupin soil the 
root development and nodule formation were much less. 

The blue lupins failed, with one exception, and the clover and 
lucerne are left for further growth 

The results conflrm those of Hellriegel and Wilfarth in showing 
the flxation of free nitrogen under the influence of microbe seeding, 
and the resulting nodnle formation on the roots of the leguminous 
plants. Hellriegel agrees with the authors that the Legummo&m utilise 
soil nitrogen, and he considers that the soil would be drawn on first, 
and tbat this source is supplemented by the elementary nitrogen of 
the air, brought into combination by means of the organisms; he also 
considers that there would he more or less flxation even with a soil 
rich in nitrogen. On the other hand, Vines (Annals of JBotmij/, 2, 
386) found that the formation of tubercles and presumably also the 
flvation of free nitrogen, is much reduced by the application of much 
nitrate; and the Rothamsted experiments indicate that with a rich 
sod, there are far fewer nodules formed than with a sand containing 
but little nitrogen and seeded with soil organisms. 

Regarding the way in which the organisms, which, in symbiosis with 
the higher plants, bring about the fixation, much has yet to bo learnt. 
The authors suggest the alternatives“ (1.) That somehow or 
other, the plant itself is enabled, under the conditions of symbiotic 
life, to fix free nitrogen of the atmosphere by its leaves, a supposition 
in favour of which there seems to be no evidence whatever. (2.) That 
the parasite utilises and fixes free nitrogen, and tbat the nitrogenous 
compounds formed are taken up by the host. On such a supposition, 
the actually ascertained large gain of nitrogen by the leguminous 
plant growing in a nitrogen-free, but properly infected, soil becomes 
intelligible.” (Compare Breal, this vol., p. 79; Marshall Ward, 
Proc. Roy, 8oc.^ 46, 431; and Prazmowski, Landw. Vermeils-Stat , 
37,162.) K H. M. 

The Nitrogen Question. By A. Petermann (Bull, Stab. Agronom 
Gemhlmx^ Ho 47, i-17, 1890).—^Yellow lupins were grown in vessels 
containing 1 cub. metre of wa^ed, white sand (1400 kilos ). The air- 
dried sand contained 0*0400 percent, of organic matter (with 0 0004699 
per cent, of nitrogen) and 0 029 per cent, of nutritive mineral matter. 
The experiments were made in the open air; the rainEall and drain¬ 
age through the sand and the nitrogen in the rain and drainage were 
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determined. There were six vessels, as follows :—(1) Sand alone ; 
(‘2) sand with phosphatic slag and potassium and magnesium sul¬ 
phates ; (3) sand and minerals as in (2), and soil extract containing 
organisms; (4) sand and minerals with sodium nitrate (176*t) grams); 
(5) sand and minerals with ammonium sulphate (137*5 grams); 
(0) saud and minerals with dried blood (225*7 grams). The amount 
of nitrogen applied to vessels 4, 5, and 6 was in each case the 
same (27*6 grams). 36 seeds of Lupinm hd&tiB were sown on May 2, 
and on July 30 plants of all the six vessels were in flower. In 17o. 1 nine 
j^lants died; the rest were small, with small flowers. Those of 
Nos. 2 and 3 were nearly identical in appearance, and were much 
stronger and larger than those of No. 1. The plants of vessels 4, 5, 
and 6 were much larger still, especially those of No. 6, which wei*e all 
the time superior to any of the others. The less favourable result 
with sodium nitrate is attributed to its greater solubility and its con¬ 
sequent removal to the lower part of the sand out of reach of the 
shorter roots. Nodules were found on the roots in all six vessels. 


The numerical results are shown in the following table:— 



Dry 

pro¬ 

duce. 

Nitrogen. 

In pro¬ 
duce. 

In 

soil, 

final. 

In 

drain¬ 

age. 

In 

seed 

sown. 

In soil, 
initial. 

In 

manure 

In 

rain. 

Derived 

from 

air. 


grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

gnns. 

jxrms. 

grms. 

grms. 


1... 

68*4 

0-8952 

8-1648 


0 3338 

6-5786 

— 

0-3456 


2... 

236*6 

4-8453 

8-1648 

0 1764 


6 -5786 

— 

0 3456 

X5-0286 

3... 

223 5 



0 -2288 


6-5786 

— 


4... 

445-0 

8 0159 

11-426819-0254 


G -5786 



5... 

4i7*8 

8-0410 

19-514612-8697 

0-3283 

1 6 -5786 


0 3156 

'-1 4268 

6 ... 

809-0 


14-3276 

4-5196 

0-3308 G-57SG 

i 


0-also'-0-0034 
■ 1 


The results show that atmospheric nitrogen may, under certain 
conditions, contribute to vegetable gi*owth, as in a soil poor in niti*o- 
gen and containing soil organisms; and, further*, that sodium nitrate 
is not, as sometimes supposed, injni*ions to lupins, but is highly bene- 
flcial. 

Nitrogen determinations made with root nodules show that these 
are richer in nitrogen than the rest of the plants to which they are 
attached. 

In view of the results obtained by other investigators, indicating 
that cereals which have no root nodules acquire nitrogen from the 
air, and that the soil in which they are gi*own also becomes richer in 
nitrogen, the author would guard against exaggerating the physio¬ 
logical rdle of the tubercles. They cannot he the only cause of nitro¬ 
gen fixation, although their presence may explain why the intervention 
of atmospheiic niti-ogen is most marked in the case of the Ley itunnostP, 

Farther experiments will be made to decide the question whether 
it is the combined or the elementary nitipgen of the air which is 
ntilisod. N. II. M. 

VOL. LVXII. 3 i 
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Assimilation of Carbon by Green Plants. By E. H. Aoton 
{Troc. Boij, Soc,, 46,118—121).—Plants or shoots grown in a “cul¬ 
ture liquid ” were deprived of starch, by placing them in an atmo¬ 
sphere free from caibonie anhydride, and were submitted to the ac'tion 
of the following substances:—Acraldehyde, aoraldehydo-ammonia, 
the compound of acraldehyde with sodinm hydrogen sulphite, allyl 
alcohol, glucose, acetaldehyde, aldehyde-ammonia, glycerol, lovulinic 
a^’id, calcium levulinate, cane-sugar, inuiin, dextrine, soluble starch, 
glycogen, extract of natural humus, and the humus-like product of 
the action of alkalis on cane-sugar. The following results wore ob¬ 
tained :—Starch is formed when “ soluble starch ” is supplied to the 
leaves, but not when it is applied to the roots. “ Extract of natural 
humus ” forms starch when supplied to the roots, but not when sup¬ 
plied to the leaves. Glucose in 0*6 per cent, solution is more readily 
taken up when supplied to the roots than cane-sugar. The roots of 
plants can withdraw all the glucose from a 1 per cent, solution and 
remain healthy. The remaining substances did not produce stiirch. 
The author concludes that green plants cannot normally obtain carbon 
from organic substances, excepting carbohydrates; that they have lost 
their power of using organic compounds as a source of carbon; and 
that if a compound of an aldehydic nature is formed as an inter¬ 
mediate product between carbonic anhydride and water on the one 
hand and glucose on the other, it can only be polymerised at the 
moment of formation. H. K. T. 

The Diffusion of Alumina in Plants. By L. Ricciatipt 
(Gaszelia, 19,16CM160).—^After giving a summary of the previous 
work on this subject, the author gives the following analyses, which 
were made with a view to trace the connection between the character 
of the soil and the amount of alumina absorbed by the plant, and to 
ascertain the distribution of the alumina in the parts of individual 
plants. 


(1.) Analyses of the FUnU. Aluminiaiu 100 

party of abh. 

Twigs of Tine froni stron^y aluminous soil (Bari). 0 *H50 

w calcareous „ „ . O'SIO 

„ from moderately calcareous soil (Bari). 1 *140 

Trunk and branches of* ** manderin orange ” (Bari).. 0*218 

Peel and seeds of ** manderin orange ” (Bari) .. 0 *01)2 

59 » 55 (CavadeiTirreni).,. 0*121 

Xeayes of ** manderin orange ”..... 0 *022 

Entire fruit of prickly pear (Bari). 0 ■ 003 

59 55 55 from Catania (4f). 0*002 

Phyllodes „ „ (Bari). 0*148 

31 59 35 from Catania (4). 0 107 

Dry husks of almond (Bari) .. 0 * 01)5 

» „ . 0*138 

Fuip of the sOiqua of Ceraionia siliqua (Bari). 0 *50il 

^ ^ ” » 95 from Catania (5).... 0*007 

Caroo of Ceratonia siliqua (Bari). 0*062 

rr 1 ^ (Catsma).. 0 *061 

lobaeeo leares from Cava dei Tirreni .... 2*151 

White lupins... * q .043 
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(2.) Analyses of the Soils. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

A 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

SiOs.. 

45‘30 

— 

41*71 

49*27 

50*23 

— 

_ 

_ 

63-14 52*26 

TiOg.. 

— 

— 

— 

0*75 

0-31 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

OOo.. 

10-50 44-68 

— 

— 

— 

4y’16 4?-02 47-16 


— 

P2O3 . 

0-82 

— 

0*75 

1*21 

3*16 

— 

— 

— 

0*09 

0*94 

SO3.. 

trace 

— 

trace 

0*05 

0*08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-22 

a... 

do. 

— 

do. 

— 

— 

-- 

—i 

— 

— 

0*42 

ALO3. 

14-20 

— 

20*28 

16*33 

15*65 

— 

— 

— 

17*34 16*99 

PeO.. 

Je-s? 


— 

7*78 

110*48 

— 

— 

— 

0 76 

5 22 

FCgOg 

— 

13*03 

-[4 *79 

— 

_ 

— 

4*10 

2*18 

MnO. 

0-82 

— 

0*41 

0*52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CaO . 

12-30 SO’ie 

8*59 

12*53 

11*73 

34*84 32*64 33*84 

5*91 

G*64 

MgO. 

1-56 

4-8 

2*62 

4*52 

5*09 

18*09 20-38 

18*64 

2*57 

1*86 


r 0 90 


0*59 

0*79 

0*51 

— 

— 

.... 

3*89 

8*83 

Na«O.J 


1*65 

2*78 

— 

— 

... 

1*58 

1*63 

Iiisol.. 

— 

0*36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*47 

— 

— 

Water 

8-03 

— 

17*02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sp.gr. 
at 18° 

2-24 

2-623 

2*14 

2*889 

2*811 







at 16° 


The soil in the neighhonrhood of Bari, Envo, &c., is formed by 
the disintegration of the marly clay (1), of a limestone belonging to 
the cretaceous formation (2), and of a fcarnginous earth (3). 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Catania consists of the decom¬ 
posed lava of 1669 (4), and of the lava (5). The soil at Cava dei 
l^irreni consists of a mixture of the detritas of the Apennine lime¬ 
stones (6)j (7), (8), with the volcanic rocks (9) and (10). 

From the above analyses, the author concludes that the assimilation 
of alumina does not depend on the percentage contained in the soil, 
and that, generally spewing, alumina is most abundant in the trunk 
and branches of a plant, less so in the husks and seeds, and least of 
all in the leaves. S. B. A. A. 

Oiganic Acids im the Sorghxim Cane. By H. W . Wilbt and 
W. Maxwell (Amer. Chem. J., 12, 216).—Preliminary investigations 
of the juice of the Sorghum cane have shown that it contains the 
following acids in the following order by proportion:—^Aconitic, 
citric, malic, oleic, and formic acids, with decreasing amounts of 
tartaric, oxalic, and acetic acids, traces only of the last two being 
present. The anthers are awaiting the next season in order to obtain 
a i^sh supply of material. C. F- B 

Fanctioii of Tannin in Hants. By M. Busgen (Ohem. Ge^ifr., 
1890, i, 397—398; Jena. Zeit, 24, 11—60).—From investigations 
conducted by the author, he draws the conclusion that tannin con¬ 
tinually disappears during the life of plants, and both fi'om those cells 
such as young cork cells and those of the haik, which die rapidly, as 
also from those such as the roots of the triticnm family, which have a 
longer term of life. Primary and secondary tannins behave not alto¬ 
gether differently, and these are not necessarily produced in a different 
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maimer. Tannin, like starcli, appears to be formed just at those parts 
wliere tbei’e is an abundance of materials present necessaiy Cor its 
production. 

On the other hand, whilst starch is used by the plant for the 
farther building up of its structure, there is no proof that tannin 
is put to this use. 

Tannin in In dian and Ceylon Teas. By D. Hooi»br (Che^n, 
Xfws. 60, 311—312).—The tannin in various samples of tea 
ubtimated by precipitation with load acetate, and the tabulated resnlts 
in Jicate that the quantity present w as not inflnonced eithex* by the 
quality of the tea or by the altitude at which it was grown. Tannin 
constitutes the strength ” of the tea, a/nd, with 1 part of tea to 100 
of boiling water, about 30 per cent, of the tannin in tea is extracted 
by water in 6 minntob, and about 50 per cent, in 10 minutes. 

D. A. L. 

Experimental Hots at Grignon in 1889. By P. P. Drif^kain 
Jgron , 16,1—29).— Potatoes .—Excellent results wore obtained 
with Richter’s Imperator, which was tided against Van der Veer and 
Chardoii, the best plots of each yielding 33,150, 28,450, and 
28,2)0 kilos, per hecfcaie respectively. The starch contained in thtse 
ci*ops amounted to 8,218, 5,498, and 6,234 kilos, respectively. The 
proportion of small tubers was 8 per cent in Richter’s lmpoi*ator, 12 
in Chaidon, and 13 in Van der Veer. The different sized sots }>ro- 
duoed no sensible differences in the ci‘ops. The gieatest pi*ofit was 
shown by the plot not manured in 1890, but receiving 50,000 kilos, 
farmyard manure and 200 kilos, ammonium sulphate per hectai'e iu 
the previous year. 

Sugar-beet .—^The results obtained in 1889 with Vilmoiin’s seed, 
bought dii‘ectly, were superior to those obtained with the same vaidoly 
of seed saved three generations running at Grignon; conti'aiy to the 
experience of the previous yeai*s—the respective mean yields wow-j 
40,100 and 37,800 kilos, per hectare, kloroover, the superiority extended 
to the density of juiee and percentage of sugar. The crops obtained 
with farmyard manure plus nitiute of soda wore much larger than 
when it was omitted, and especially it was pi-oved that at Grignon 
much better crops of sugar4)eet are obtained when the farmyard 
miiuure is ploughed in in the autumn instead of spring. 

Wheat. —The square-head wheat, which usually resists well, was 
laid in 1889 at Grignon; above all in the plots dressed with farmyni*d 
manure, and on strong soils it is recommended not to use this manuie 
the same year, but at Gi*ignon it may be, as a i^ule advisable. 

Forage Maize .—^The highesi; ciop reached 59,700 kilos, per hectare, 
whereas in previous years 70,000-^0,000 have been obtained. Even 
un plots highly manured for yeaz’s previously the maize did not this 
3 ear profit by the accumulation of oiganic matter in the soil, the 
great diyness of the summer probably accounting for this. 

Oats. —The variety “ avoiiie des salioes,” taken after sugai'-beot, 
produced an average crop of 31'8 metric quintals per hectare; the 
variety ‘'avoine g^nte a grappes” (giant cluster oat), 23-2 metilo 
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quintals. On lea ground, the yields were 19*1 and 13‘9 metric quintals 
respectively. J. Al. H. A[. 

Ohemistry of the Truffle. By A. Cttatin (Gompt rentl,, 110, 
435—440; compare this voL, p. 659).—^Truffles grown in soil con¬ 
taining 46*09 of calcium oxide contained 75 per cent, of water and 
25 per cent, of solid matter, the latter consisting of nitrogen 2*08 parts, 
non-nitrogenous organic matter 20*42 parts, and ash 2*50 parts. The 
ash contained only 7*5 per cent, of calcinm oxide. 

Truffles grown iu a highly ferruginous soil contained 74*9 per 
cent, of water and 25*1 per cent, of solid matter, composed of 4*10 pai*ts 
ot* nitrogen, 2*80 parts of ash, and 18*20 parts of non-nitrogenons 
organic matter. The proportion of iron in the ash was normal; but 
although the soil contained only traces of phosphorus, the ash con¬ 
tained 23*15 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride. 

The ash of the truffle contains about 25 per cent, of phosphoric 
anhydride, 7 to 8 per cent, of calcinm oxide, and 5 per cent, of ferric 
oxide, and these proportions are not materially altered by variations 
in the composition of the soil. Alanganese is always present in 
minute quantity, and iodine and chlorine are also constant con¬ 
stituents. 

The truffle forms a complete food, rich in nitrogen and in the organic 
compounds essential to animal life. The proportion of nitrogen is 
independent of the quantity of nitrogen in the soil. G. H. B. 

Absorption of Ammonia &om the Air by Vegetable Soils, 
By T. ScHLOESiNG {QompL rend,, 110, 429—434, 499—504).—^The 
soils were exposed in a gallery, through which was drawn air pre¬ 
viously filtered through cloth. In order to determine the relation 
between the quantify of ammonia brought iu contact with the soil 
under these conditions and the quantity which would have come in 
contact with it if it had been simply exposed to the air similar 
vessels containing sulphuric acid were exposed in the gallery, and to 
the open air. It was found that the quantities of ammonia absorbed 
were as 324 : 200, and hence it was necessary to make a correction 
for the difference. 

Six non-calcai*eons soils, which had no power of absorbing free 
nitrogen, were exposed for 16 months, and during the summer were 
occasionally watered. In five cases there was a slight loss of ammo- 
niacai nitrogen, but in five cases there was a decided gain in nitric 
nitrogen, amounting to from 26*7 to 38*0 kilos, per hectare per 
annum. In one of the experiments the gain was much greater even 
than this. The results, when corrected for the ammonia contained 
in the suspended matter of the air, and for the difference of conditions, 
orave an absorption of 15*3, 23*6, 50*1, 22*4, and 20*5 kilos, respec¬ 
tively per hectare per annum. 

A soil containing 37 per cent, of calcinm csarhonate, a non-calcare- 
ous soil, and a subsoil gave respectively au increase of 90*1, 75*4, and 
66*4 kilos, per hectare per annum, and these numbers, when corrected 
(200/374), become 47*1, 39*2, and 34*4 respectively. 

Eight calcareous soils, containing from 2*1 to 11*15 per cent, of 
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calcium carbonate, all showed a slight increase in the amount of 
ammonia, and the increase in nitric nitrogen varied from 30’8 to 
46*5 kilos, per hectare per annum (coir.). 

Tbe same soils exposed in a dry condition, fresh surfaces being 
exposed by raking np from time to time, absorbed about 0*130 gram 
of ammonia per kilo*, but the increase in nitric nitrogen was very 
slight. 

The absorption of ammonia is greatest when the difference between 
the tension of the ammonia in the soil and that in the atmosphere is 
at a and is, therefore, greatest when the soil is moist and 

when nitrification converts the ammonia into nitrates as fast as it is 
absorbed. When the earth is dry, nitrification is suspended, and the 
ammonia accumnlates up to a certain point, beyond which the rato of 
absorption gradually diminishes. 0. H. B. 

V^etable Soils and Atmospheric Ammonia. By Bbrthee<ot 
(Coinpt. rend,, 110, 658—660).—^Vegetable soils nsually evolve am¬ 
monia, but under certain conditions can absorb this gas from the 
atmosphere. The conditions under which the interactions become 
reversed are extremely complex, and cannot be regulated or 
defined. Corrections based on the amount of ammonia absorbed 
by a given superficial area of dilute sulphuric acid are not admissible, 
because the action of the acid is not reversible, and does not resemble 
that of the soil. A coefficient deduced from experiments of this kind 
is not generally applicable, because the absorption taking place in 
one locality may be more than connterbalanced by evolution which is 
going on at the same time in surrounding areas. Almost all investi¬ 
gators in this direction agree that the part played by atmospheric 
ammonia in the absorption of terrestrial nitrogen by plants is very 
'Small, and that vegetable soils are one of the chief sources from which 
the atmospheric ammonia is derived. 0. H. B. 

Hemarks on the Observations of BeidJielot on the Reactions 
between Vegetable Soil and Atmospheric Ammonia, By T. 
ScHLOESiXG {Compt, rend,, 110, 612—613).—Purely polemical. 

Composition of the Sea Mnd in the New Alluvia of the 
Zuiderzee. By J. M, van Bbmmelbn {Landw, Versurlis-Stat., 37, 
23J)—256).—^Analyses were made of the following soils:—(I.) The 
hea^ clay from the former bay Y, which has been dammed in and 
cultivated- IL A lighter sea-clay, taken from the Zuiderzee, between 
Medemblik and the Island of Wieringen, III. Various samples of 
clay from the .Zuiderzee. The following numbers show the pei*- 
centages in I and II, in the soils dried over sulphuric acid:— 



CaO. 

1^. 

SiO. 

ITojO. 

Fei,0,, 

AlsO,. 

SiO,. 

PsO,. 

J. 

6-73 

^•26 

2-59 

113 

5-64 

14-10 

52-5 

0-17 

n. 

8*19 

1-42 

1-76 

1-20 

3-33 

8-02 

65-0 

0-11 



00,. 

a 

SO,. 

S. 

Homos. 

Water* 


L 

5-34 

— 

— 

— 

698 

4-85 



n. 

0-45 

0*40 

0-79 

3-25 

2-0 
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The amoTints soluble in water, acetic, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
hydrofluoric acids, were determined, and are shown in tables. 

The various other samples analysed were from newly-deposited 
clay and sand layers. The amount of sand they contained varied 
fi‘om 25 to over 90 per cent., whilst the percentage of calcium car¬ 
bonate varied from 20 to 6 . N. H. M. 

CompositioiL of the Volcanic Soils of Deli and Malang^ and 
the Clay Soil of Bembang. By J. M. van Bemmelsn {Landw. 
Versiu.hs-8tat, 37, 257—^278).—For the last 20 years tobacco culture 
in Deli (Sumatra) has continually developed, and an excellent pro¬ 
duce is obtained. Samples of the soil, which is very fertile, were 
analysed, and the results compared with those obtained &om the soil 
of Malang (Java) and that of Rembang, in Java, which formerly 
yielded excellent tobacco, but later gave a produce of bad quality. TJie 
results of analyses of two Deli soils are given, ( 1 ) a reddish-brown 
clay or loam, and (II) a gray soil, finm near Medan. The volcanic 
clay from Malang (III and IV) is quite different from ordinary clay; 
the weathered portion is yeUowish-brown and plastic. The alluvial 
clay of Rembang (V) is brownish-yellow, and contains varying 
amounts of sand. The following are the analytical results given in 
percentages of the soils dried over sulphuric acid;— 



I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

CaO. 

0-78 

0-81 

3-55 

8-77 

1-19 

MgO .... 

0-48 

0-39 

1-70 

2-01 

0-83 

MnO. 

038 

0-47 

— 

— 

— 

KaO. 

0-44 

0-23 

0-88 

024 

1-27 

Na ,0 . 

0-22 

0-67 

1-13 

050 

0-65 

Fe203 .... 

7-03 

4-85 

9-05 

7-85 

512 

A.I 2 O 3 • •. • 

26 59 

12-82 

25-20 

11-40 

12-87 

SiO,. 

2619 

20-92 

44-74 

67-5 

6 U -66 

01 . 

002 

trace 

0-01 

0-02 

trace 

SO,. 

006 

0 03 

small 

amonnt 

small 

amonnt 

0-06 

s. 

0-02 

0-01 

— 

— 

— 

OH,. 

1247 

6-30 

6-35 

3-36 

4-80 

Humns ... 

5-07 

3-23 

3-82 

3-42 

2-65 

Minerals.. 

20-47 

48-54 

3-16 

— 

— 

P 2 O 3 . 

0-19 

012 

0-20 

019 

0-13 

Iff. H. M. 
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New Gras Balance. By F. Lux {ZeU. wnaL Chem,, 29,13—^18). 
'—The apparatus is identical in principle with the original pattern 
(ZeU. anal. Ohenu^ 26, 38, et seq,), the gas stream being passed con¬ 
tinuously through a globe attached to one arm of a balance, which, by 
its angle of deviation from the horizontal position indicates the weight, 
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and, therefore, density of the gas. The improvements now introdncod 
consist of the nse of an agate plane and steel knife-edge for the 
central support, a cylindrical arrestment, by which the beam can bo 
held stationary in any position, and a rider by which the deviation 
from the horizontal can be reduced. M. J. S, 

Volnnaetric SSstimation of Bromiite in the iPresence of 
Chlorine and Iodine. By iNT. McCulloch {Ohem, News, 60, 259— 
26U).—The proposed method is only applicable in the absence of 
oxidising and reducing agents and of metals forming bromides in¬ 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. It is an outcome of tho method 
of titrating a hydrochloric acid solution of iodine or an iodide with 
standard permanganate until the free iodine is converted into colour¬ 
less monochloride as indicated by means of chloroform (Abstr., 1888, 
626), a method which in the present instance is applied to bromine 
and bromides to obtain a first approximate estimate of tho amount 
present. The reactions involved in the new method are—1. The pro¬ 
duction'of manganic chloride without the evolution of chloiine, by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on permanganate in the presence of 
manganous chloride, and the manganic chloride not being attacked 
by hydrocyanic acid. 2, The ermversion of bromine or iodine or 
their hydracids into monochlorides by the manganic chloride. 
3. The dec(>mposition by hydrocyanic acid of the compoxtiids of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine with one another, the result being that 
when permanganate is added in excess to a solution of hydrocyanic 
and hydriodic acid containing the required proportions of manganous 
chloride, hydrochlonc acid, and hydrocyanic acid, cyanogen chloiide, 
bromide, and iodide are ultimately produced at the expense of fclio 
manganic chloride first formed; consequently the amount of this 
salt reduced is a measure of the quantity of bromine or iodine pre¬ 
sent, and is ascertained by estimating by the iodine method tho non- 
redneed manganic chloride remaining in the solution. Under tho 
prevailing conditions, the accnracy of the method is affected neither 
by the action of hydriodic acid on cyanogen bromide or iodide, not* 
by the spontaneous decomposition of the manganic chloride. The 
solutions required are permanganate (31-9 grains to 10,000 grains of 
water), potassium iodide (82'78 grains to 10,000 grains of w'ater), 
chloroform, hydrocyanic add (potassium cyanide solution, 600 grains 
of 95 cent, salt to 13f ounces of water, acidified), and manganous 
chloride solution (J- Ih- of crystallised salt to 4 ounces of water) con¬ 
taining 4 mols. of hydrochloiic acid to every 3 mols. of the salt. All 
these roagents are purified to suit the requirements of the method, 
and whenever necessary are standardised under conditions similar to 
those to be encountered in their application. To make the estima¬ 
tion, the weighed bromide dissolved in ^ ounce of water is treated 
with excess of the standard permanganate (the quantity required 
having been approximately determined by the method already 
alluded to) and cooled to 55® F, The manganic hydrate is dissolved 
by adding about one-third of the volume of the solution of strong 
hydrochloric acid; excess of hydrocyanic acid is then added and the 
whole cooled. After half an hour the solution is titrated with 
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standard iodide until nearly decolorised, and finally the excess of 
iodine is accurately determined by adding chloroform and titrating 
with permanganate. The bromine is calculated by taking the differ¬ 
ence between the amounts of bromine represented by total perman¬ 
ganate and iodine used. If iodine is also present, it would be 
included in this bromine, and must therefore be determined sepa¬ 
rately by the permanganate-hydrochloric method and allowed for. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Free Halogens and of Iodides in Presence 
of CMorides and Bromides. By P. Lebbau (Comjpt rend,, 110, 
520—522).—30 to 40 c.c. of carbon bisulphide and an equal volnme 
of water is introduced into a flask holding about 200 c.c., and is 
mixed with a definite volume of the liquid to be analysed and a few 
drops of indigo sulphate solution. Standard bromine-water is then 
added drop by drop with vigorous agitation. The liberated iodine 
dissolves in the carbon bisulphide, and the upper layer of liquid re¬ 
mains blue until the whole of the iodine has been liberated. The 
slightest excess of bromine decolorises the indigo. The bromine solu¬ 
tion must be kept in a bottle with a glass stopper, and used from a 
burette with a glass stop-cock, and its strength must be determined 
frequently. 

Free halogens are best estimated by adding to the solution an excess 
of zinc powder and titiating the filtered liquid with standard silver 
nitrate. 0. H. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulplmric Acid. By A. &awal- 
OWSKi {Zeit. anal, Ohem,, 29,19).—The author reaffirms the accuracy 
of his method (Abstr., 1888, 751), which had been disputed. 

M. J. S. 

Detection of Thiosulphuric Acid in Urine. By W, Presch 
(Arch. path. A^iat., 119,148—167).—See this vol., p. 812. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in the Presence of Silica. 
By K. Prbis (Lisfij Chem., 13, 153—154).—The author proves by 
numerous experiments that phosphoric acid may be estimated in the 
presence of pretty large quantities of silica (solution of soluble glass 
aciditied with hydi ochloric acid was employed), when the preci])itafce 
of ammonium phosphomolybdate is washed with pure, cold water. 
But as the liquid comes turbid thiuugh the filter towards the end, 
double filters should be used. B. B. 

Estimation of Total Phosphorus in Urine. By Chappells 
(/. Fharm. [5], 21, 344—345).—10 c.c. of the mine is heated with 
5 c.c. of sulphuric acid during several hoxucs, or until the liquid be¬ 
comes decoloriBed. The solution is diluted to 50 c.c., neutralised 
with sodium hydroxide, and precipitated with magnesium mixture in 
the usual way. J. T. 

Behaviour of Silica and its Compounds in Fused Micro- 
cosmic Salt. By J. HiEScnwALD (J. pr. Ghem. [2], 41, 360—367).— 
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The insolability of silira in fused microcosmic salt has long been 
recognised as a test for that substance. 

If iuici*ocosTnic salt is fused on a platinum loop tand heated to the 
highest temperatui-e of the blowpipe flame tor some time, it gi*adually 
becomes turbid from the presence of crystals which, as seen magni¬ 
fied 4tX) times, are hexagonal pyramids; they are probably a sodium 
pjroborate, and evidenSy identical with the crystals obtained by 
Wunder {J. pr. Chem. [2], 1, 400). The possibility of mistaking 
these crystals for undissolved silica is obvious. 

A bead of fused sodium hexametaphosphate dissolved at a bright 
red heat 2*55 per cent, (of its oiigiual weight) of powdered rock crystal 
before it became turbid ; but this number is probably lower than it 
should be, for phosphoric acid is most likely lost during the heating. 
No pyrophosphate crystals could be detected in the bead, but trans¬ 
parent, spindle-shaped crystals were seen after it had cooled. 

Many mineral silicates, even in the form of splinters, dissolve com¬ 
pletely in the fused salt. A classification of such silicates is given 
according as they dissolve in the form of powder to a oleaa* glass 
(1) after some time, (2) easily, (3) very easily. The experiments were 
made with the aid of the microscope. 

Many minerals free from silica remain undissolved in the fused 
salt. A. a. B. 


Detecting Metallic Silver in the Presence of Lead. By 
A. JoHJ«sroNB {Ch&n. News, 60, 309).—The metallic bead obtained 
with fusion mixture on charcoal before the blowpipe, is dissolved in 
nitiMc acid, the solution nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, anH 
strips of copper and zinc immex'sed in it. The silver is deposited on 
the copper and can be tested, whilst the lead separates on the zinc. 
T. P. Blunt points out in a letter {Ghrni. News, 61,11) that a more 
rapid method of detecting silver is by adding a saturated solution of 
lead chloride to the solution containing the metallic bead dissolved in 
nitric acid. j)^ 


Impuiities in Commercial Barium Carbonate. By R. Wbg- 
SGHEiDEtt {Zesi, attal. Cheni., 29, 20).—^In a specimen fxcm a well- 
kuo'wn German maker, traces of zinc and uon were fonnd. In 
another preparation, a not inconsiderable quantity of manganese was 
present, j 


Separation of Barium and Strontium. By E. Febsbnius 
(ZeU. anal. Cham,, 29, 20—^28).—^The author’s expeiiments fully 
confirm the statement of Schweitzer that the action of cold ammo¬ 
nium carbonate, or that of boiling potassium carbonate mixed with 
snlphate, on a mixture of barium and strontium sulphates is totally 
mfterent froin their action on the individual sulphates when separate. 
However varied the mode of treatment, part of the barium sidphate 
was converted into carbonate, whilst part of the strontium sulphate 
remained nnattacked, the pi*oportions varying according to the pi*e- 
ponderanTO of one or the other sulphate. Bose’s methods of serra¬ 
tion are therefore quite valueless. j g 
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Estimation of Zinc in Blende containing Manganese. By 
W. SiAHL {Uhmn, Centr.^ 1890, i, 297; from Berg. Hutt Z&it^ 49, 
5—0).—Tlie solntion of blende in nitiic acid is concentrated, and 
potassium chlorate is added as long as tbe green vapours of dilorous 
anhydnde are evolved; the manganese being thus peroxidised. The 
mixture is boiled, diluted caiefully with water, rendered ammoniacal, 
and filtered. The manganese and the greater portion of the lead 
arc thus separated, and the remainder of the latter may be pre¬ 
cipitated by ammonium phosphate. This precipitate must be 
dissolved in nitric acid, and repvecipitated in order to obtain all the 
zinc in solution, after which its quantity is determined by means of 
a standard solution of sodium hydrosulphide. J. W. L. 

Sensitive Test for Certain Impurities in Mercury. By G. 
Gore {Oheftn, Nttvs, 61, 40—41).—^Pure mercury was treated with 
minute but known quantities of amalgams prepared from the same 
mercury, and the effect of these mixtures on electrolytes was observed 
by means of an ordinary astatic torsion galvanometer of 100 ohms 
resistance, 0*00013268 volt being the minimum degree of B.M.F. 
requirad to visibly move the needles. The results were as follows, the 
numbers being parts of mercury to one of the foreign metal:— 


Metal added. 

Electrolyte consisting of 

1 grain HOI orJE[ 3 S 04 in 
120 C.C. water. 

10 grains KOI in 120 o.c. 
water. 

Miagnesium.... 

110,874,000,000 

104,950,000,000 

194,828,488 

88,900,000 

15,484,876 

9,762,800 

6,651,149 

905 

18,430,858,806 

18^034,482,758 

10,404^225 

8.831,632 

1,640,160 

1,621,000 

1,050,341 

79 

2mc.. 

Cadmium.. 

Tin. 

Conner. 

Rumutli.. 


.. 

Silver 



This forms a delicate means of detecting impurities of this class in 
mercury; some mercury containing all the above metals was found 
to produce no defiection of the needle after a second distillation. 

^ D. A. L. 

Volumetric EetuufltiQ]i of lipn in Ferrum Beductum. By 
A. Pabtheil (Ohem. i, 495—496; Imm Apoth, Ztit., 5, 

55).—The author has applied the following method to the estimation 
of the iron in ferrum reductum, on the supposition that it consists of 
a mixture of metallic iron and magnetic oxide of iron, and the results 
are satisfactory, 

1 gram ferrum reductum is dissolved in a 200 c.c. ffask with 
40 —50 e.c. of sulphuric acid (1 ; 6). Potassium permanganate 
solution is now added drop by drop untU the solution is just coloured, 
any slight excess being reduced by the addition of a minute quantity 
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of sugar. The solution is now diluted to the mark, and 50 c.e. 
( =0*25 gram ferrum reductum) added to a solution o£ 2 grams of potas¬ 
sium iodide, and finally a few c.e. of hydrochloric acid. After 
remaining an hour at the ordinary temperature, the free iodine is 
estimated by titration with decinormal sodium thiosulphate, starch 
being used as indiciitor, Ferrum pulv. is treated in the same way. 
The total percentage of iron is obtained from the number of o.c. of 
sodium thiosulphate used, and that of metallic iron is obtained by the 
use of the formula:— 

Z = — - 262-5, 

P 

where p = weight of substance in grams, m = c.c. sodium thio 
sulphate, J- W. L. 

Analysis of Chrome-IronOra. ByH.FRESENiusaudE.HiNTZ 
anaL Ghem.^ 29,28—35).—The following method was adopted with 
success for a very refractory ore containing 61 per cent, of chromium, 
28 per cent, of iron, and 9 per cent, of combined carbon and graphite. 
Abont 5 grams of the mineral, plaeed in a porcelain boat, is gradually 
heated in a stream of dry chlorine, in a hard-glass tube, connected 
with a Peligot*s tube, a Woulff’s bottle, and two more P^ligot’s tubes 
in succession, all of which contain water. The heat is so regulated 
that most of the ferric chloride condenses in the tube. When cold, 
the receivers are exchanged for a fresh P^ligot tube containing water, 
the chlorine is displaced by carbonic anhydride, and then dry 
hydrogen passed through, while the boat and the sublimate are 
gently heated, to reduce part of the chromic chloride to ohromons 
chloride, and thus render it soluble. After cooling, the contents of 
the boat, consisting of carbonaceous matter, graphite, slag, particles 
of nnatiacked chrome ore, manganous chloride, and traces of ii*OTi 
and chromium chlorides, are washed, dried, and ignited in a stream 
of oxygen, then in hydrogen to reduce the oxide of iron, and then 
again in chlorine with the original receivers. Any residue now 
remaining is washed, dried, and weighed, and if its amount is con¬ 
siderable is further analysed. The second sublimate is heated in 
hydrogen like the first, and the contents of the two tubes are then 
treated with a measured quantity of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr, 1*1, 
and the solution added to the contents of the receivers, and the 
washings of the residue in the boat. If this liquid does not remain 
clear, the sediment is collected, and fused with a mixture of sodium 
carbonate and potassium chlorate, and the solution of the fused mass 
is evaporated with hydrochloric acid to dryness, and again taken up 
with a known volume of hydrochloric acid of 1*1 sp. gr. Any 
insoluble matter is washed, dried, and preserved; the solution is 
added to the principal one. A sufficient amount of sodium carbonate 
is now added to leave abont 4 per cent of hydrochloric acid (of 1*1 sp. 
gr.) free, and the liquid is then treated with hydrogen sulphide, first 
at 70°, and then cold. The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid containing bromine, and the solution, after removal of the 
bromine by ammonia, is again acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
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precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. The metals of the 5th and 6tli 
gi*oups contained in this precipitate are separated by the usual 
methods. The filtrate is added to the principal one, which is then 
evaporated to dryness for the separation of the silica, and the pre¬ 
cipitate is ignited together with that obtained from the fusion. If 
white, it is weighed; the silica is removed by heating with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid; any residue is fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
and tested for titanic acid by boiling, and for bases by ammonia If 
it is not white, it must be fused with sodium carbonate and potassium 
nitrate, and the solution again evaporated wdth hydrochloric acid, the 
filtrate being then united with the principal solution, and the pre¬ 
cipitate treated as above. 

The solution is now treated with chlorine, the excess of w'hich is 
expelled by heating. After evaporating to about a litre, and cooling, 
it is nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, and mixed in a flask 
with a small excess of precipitated barium carhouate. The pre¬ 
cipitate is thoroughly washed, dissolved in hydrochloi'ic acid, and 
made up accurately to 1 litre. Of this, 200 c.c. is evaporated, and 
the barium it contains is precipitated by cautious addition of 
sulphuric acid to the hot solution, avoiding excess. The filtrates 
from the baidum sulphate (w'hich requires to be repeatedly digested 
with hydi'ochloric acid to free it fi-om iron and chromium) are 
evapomted, mixed with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate, 
and fused. The melt^ is extracted with hot water, and the rasidue 
fused a second time with caihonate ajid chlorate. The fenic oxide 
is finally dissolved in hydrachloric acid, and pi-ecipitated with 
ammonia as usual. It should be tasted for alumina and silica, and 
those, if necessary, deducted. The solution containing the chromium 
is made alkaline with ammonia. Any precipitate produced is collected 
on a filter and examined for alumina, aluminium phosphate, silica, and 
titanic acid. The chromate is finally reduced by hydrochloric acid 
and alcohol, and precipitated as chromic oxide. This precipitate 
may contain phosphoric acid. 

The filtrate from the haiium carbonate precipitate wall contain 
the manganese, nickel, cobalt, and zinc. It is freed from barium as 
above, and after nearly neutralising with ammonia, is mixed with 
ammonium acetate, and treated with hydrogen sulphide, which throws 
down nickel, cobalt, and zinc. These ai*e separated by the usual 
methods, whilst the manganese in the filtrate is precipitated first 
with bromine and ammonia, and then, for removal of aikah, with 
ammonium sulphide. 

For the estimation of the carbon, phosphoms, and sulphur, 5 grams 
is treated with chlorine as above, and the contents of the boat are 
digested with a mixture of chromous chloride and hydrochloric acid, 
and filtez*ed through an asbestos filtei*. The carbon is thoroughly 
waslied, and then oxidised by chromic and sulphnrio acids. The 
solution in the receivers, which contains all the sulphur and phos¬ 
phorus as sulphuric and phosphoric acids, is evaporated with addition 
of sodium chloride for removal of silica; the sulphuric acid is pre¬ 
cipitated hy baaium chloride, and the phosphoric acid from the 
filtrate (after evapoiation with nitilc acid for removal of chlorides) 
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bv molybdate, with the usual precautions. Any arsenic in the 
mineral will accompany the phosphoric acid, and after weisyliin^ the 
masfnesinm phosp^te it must be precipitated as sulphide and 
deducted. 

For estimating the griphite, 10 grams of the very finely-powdered 
ore is digested with hydrochloric acid until the residue is no longer 
afEected bv a magnet brought near the flask. This requires some 
weeks. The graphitic residue is washed on an asbestos filter with 
vater, potash, alcohol, and ether, and its amount ascertained by 
oxidation with chromic and sulphudLe acids. M. J. S. 

Detection of Tin in Minerals. Bv A. Johnstone (Ohem, 

60, 27L).—^The mineral is heated before the blowpipe on charcoal 
with white flux, sometimes with the addition of borax or potassium 
cyanide or both. The ignited residue with some of the surrounding 
carbon is crushed in a mortar, washed with water, and the metallic 
scales remaining behind tested for tin, by dissolving in hydroohlonc 
acid, and treating with gold chloride or with hydrogen sulphide. 

D. A. L. 

Qnaaidtative Estimation of Antimony. By F. Beilstbin and 
O. V. Bii4Esb (Ghem. Centr,, 1890, i, 3o0; from Bull, Acad, Bt, Peters-' 
hourg [2], 1, 209—^211) —^The authors recommended that antimony 
should be weighed as sodium antimonate, NaShO^ + 3-JH20. Of the 
air-dried salt, 1000 parts of water at 12*3° dissolves 0 31 pait; 
1000 parts of alcohol of 15*8 per cent, at 12*3° dissolves 0*13 part; 
1000 parts of alcohol of 25*6 per cent, at 12*3° dissolves 0*07 part; 
of the freshly precipitated and washed salt, 1000 parts of alcohol of 
25*5 per cent at 18*1® dissolves 0*0956 part. Sodium hydroxide and 
carbonate reduce the solubility of the salt somewhat; ammonia and 
potassium salt dissolve the salt rather more than water; in glacial 
acetic acid the salt is quite insoluble. 

The authors, therefore, recommend the following methodThe 
precipitated antimony sulphide is washed from the filter with water, 
and warmed with addition of concentrated sodium hydroxide solution 
and 70 c c. of hydrogen peroxide. After the oxygen has been evolved, 
one-third of the volume of 90 per cent, alcohol is added, and the 
whole allowed to remain for 36 hours in the cold. The precipiiatod 
sodium antimonate '*s first washed by decantation, then on the filter, 
with a solution consisting of 1000 c c of 25 per cent, alcohol, 7 grams 
of sodium acetate, and 7 c c. of glacial acetic acid, until no trace of 
sulphuric acid remains; then, finally, with 50 per cent, alcohol. The 
analyses are very satisfactory. J. L. 

Estimatiiig Minute Quantities of Gold. By G. Tate (Ghem. 
iSews^ 61,43 46; 54—55; 67—70).—^The author advocates and fully 
describes the micr^copic measurement of beads of gold obtained in 
assays, and its application to the estimation of that metal. Beads as 
small as 0*00075 inch diameter, and repi’esenting 0 OOUOOl giain, can 
l>e measured; the method is, therefore, susceptible of great accuracy, 
and requires smaller quantities for analysis than gravimetric methods. 
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Yarioufl experimeTital results pIiow :—1. The even distiibution of ^old 
in insrofs of lead-^old alloy; 2. That the loss of srold in parting srold- 
silver alloy increases with the proportion of the latter metal; 3. That 
in ctLpellation there is practically no loss of gold; and 4. That very 
minute quantities of gold can be separated from highly complex 
mixtures, and detected by the use of the microscopic method. 

D. A. L. 

Electrolytic Estimation of PaJladinm. Bv B. B. Smith and 
H. B. Keller (Amer. Chem. 12, 212—^216).—^Attempts to electro¬ 
lyse a solution of palladium cyanide with excess of potassium cyanide, 
or of palladious chloride with alai^e excess of potassium thiocyanate, 
did not give quantitative results; the deposited metal was black, 
and exhibited spongy spots. Good results were obtained by electro¬ 
lysing a solution made by dissolving 0*2228 gram of palladio-diam- 
monium chloride, PdN 2 B[ 6 Cl?, in ammonia, and adding 20 to 30 c.c. of 
the same reagent (sp. gr. 0*935) and 75 c.c. of water. The current was 
of such a strength as to generate 0*9 c.c. of mixed gases per minute 
in a water voltameter, and was allowed to run during the night. 
Good results were also obtained with a slightly larger excess of 
ammonia, and a current giving 0*8 c.c. per minute, running for 
16 hours, and also with double the amount of palladium, and a current 
giving 0*7 c c. per minute running for 18 hours. It was necessary to 
have excess of ammonia present in order to prevent the deposition of 
palladium oxide on the positive pole. The deposit of palladium, 
which was bright and metallic in appearance, was dried at 110® to 
115®. As it was very slow in dissolving, even in fuming nitric acid, 
it was found expedient to first coat the platinum vessels employed 
with a thin layer of silver. C. B. B. 

Colorimetric Methods for Determining Nitrates in Potable 
Waters. By S. Bidbal (Ghem, Npws^ 60, 261).—^The “ phenol sul¬ 
phuric acid ” and “ carhazole ” tests are compared. In the “ phenol 
sulphuric acid ” experiments, a solution containing 0*7215 gram of 
potassium niti*ate per litre, and “phenol sulphuric acid,” pi-epared by 
dissolving 15 grams of phenol in 92*5 c.c. of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with 7*5 c.c. of water, were employed; 1 c.c. of the latter was applied 
to the dry residue from the water, to which was then added 1 c.c. of 
water and 3 drops of sulphuric acid; the whole being now gently 
warmed, diluted, ti*ansferred to a Nessler tube made up to 100 c.c., 
jmd the colour compared with that obtained with the standard nitrate. 
In the carbazole tests, 100 c.c. of water was taken, the chlorine pre¬ 
cipitated with silver sulphate (4*3945 grams per litre), 2 c.c. of alu- 
minium sulphate (5 grams per litre) added, the whole made up to 
suitable bulk, and filtered. To 2 c.c. of the filtrate, 4 c.c. of sulphnric 
acid was added, and when cool, 1 c.c. of a mixture, prepared by mixing 
1 c.o. of glacial acetic acid solution of carbazole (containing 0*6 gram 
per 100 c.c.) with 15 c.c. of snlphuric acid, the colour being compared 
against the standard nitrate. The results from five different waters 
were:— 
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Kitxogen in parts per 100,000 

^ ----- 

1. %* 3» 4. 5. 

Br phenol snlplmric acid ** 0*025 0 050 0200 3*400 1*60 

By carbazole.. 0025 0*045 0*209 1*380 1 05 

D. A. L. 

Colorimetric liffethods for Determining Nitrates in Potable 
Waters, By A. E. Johnsox (Chfim. News, 61, 15).— Referring to 
the note by S. Bideal (piecedmsj abstract) on this subject, the author 
points out that he prefers using a standard nitrate solution of one- 
tenth the strength— 100 c.c. of the 0*7215 grata solution, diluted to 
a litre; moreover, he prepares his “ phenol snlphniic acid ** by 
digesting the mixtuie for eight hours in a boiling water bath, 
and, when cool, adding water and hydrochloric acid; couvenieut 
quantities are 80 c.c. of liquehed crystalline phenol, 200 c.c. of H^SOi, 
and 420 c.c. of H,.0, and 140 c.c. ot HCl. His procedure is, briefly:— 
The water and standard nitrate are evaporated to dryness simultane¬ 
ously, and the residue in each case is treated with 1 c.c. of the phenol 
salplmiic acid,” and heated gently for 15 minutes; with bad waters, a 
red colour soon appears; then they are diluted, treated with aminouia, 
and the colour compared in Xessler tubes, &c. Larger quantities of 
water and less nitrate are evaporated for good waters, whilst bad 
waters may even be diluted. D. A. L. 

Estmiatioii of Water, Humus, Sulphur, in Soils. 
By J. H. VA3J Bemmblen (Laiidw. Versibchs,-t)fat, 37, 279—290).— 
W ith regard to the estimation of water, the colloidal substances pre¬ 
sent in soils retain more or less water, according to (1) their composi¬ 
tion and state of equilibrium, (2) the tension of the aqueous vapour, 
and (o) the tempemture. The amount of water lost by an air-dried soil 
at 100% has no special meaning, and it is suggested that, for com¬ 
parison, the results of analyses should he calculated to show per¬ 
centages in the soils dried over sulphuric acid. The water which 
remains, the strongly combined water, is detennined separately. The 
humns is determined by multiplying the amount of carbon by 1*724. 
The amount of carbon is found, in the case of soils ooufciiiiing calcium 
carbonate, by adding the amount which remains as carbonate atter 
burning, to that absorbed as carbonic anhydride in the poiash bulbs, 
and deducting that of the carbonates oiiginally present, which is 
separately determined. 

The carbonates are determined at the ordinary temperature; if the 
soil IS boiled with acid, too high results will be obtained, owing to the 
partial decomposition of the humns. 

The loss by ignition can only he considered as the sum of tho 
humns and w ater, in the case ot soils which contain no carbonates, 
chlorides, and sulphides, moistening the ignited soil with ammonium 
caibonate solution is to be avoided lor sevei-al reasons. In tlie case 
of sea-mnd, the author determined the carbonic anhydride, sulphuric 
acid, and chlorine in the soil before and after ignition, and then 
applied the necessary con*ection. 

The strongly combined water cannot be determined exactly, and is 
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(leiived either from the difEerence between loss on ignition and 
the hnmns, or from the difference between the amount of water 
determined by analysis and the amount of water corresponding with 
the humus. In volcanic soils, the humus was assumed to contain 
(> per cent., and in soils derived from the sea 6 per cent, of water. 

In the estimation of sulphuric acid, difficulties may arise from the 
insolubility of a small part of the sulphates, and from the presence of 
sulphur in the organic matter of the soil. If the aqueous exti-act 
contains ferric oxide or more than a trace of humus, these must be got 
rid of, or the results will not be exact. In the analysis of soils 'which 
gave extracts containing only a little hnmns, the silicic acid was 
removed, then the fenic oxide and alnmina were precipitated by boil¬ 
ing sodinm caibonate, tbe solution acidified and precipitated with 
barium cbloride and filtered after two days. The ferric oxide and 
alumina were redissolved, tbe solution treated with barium cbloride, 
and kept for some days. Another method employed was to heat the 
substance witli an excess of sodium caibonate in a stream of oxygen 
in a combnstion-tnbe, the temperature being kept sufficiently low to 
ju'event the glass from being attacked. Snlpbnric acid was also 
determined by beating the substance with sodinm carbonate and 
potassium nitrate in a platinum crncible at a dull red heat. The 
solutions were always evaporated on the water-bath, and not directly 
ovei* a gas fiame. 

Silicic acid and alumina in tbe colloidal silicates were determined 
in successive extracts, made with dilute hydrochloric acid, dilute 
])otash, sti'onger hydrochloric- acid, dilute potash. The residues of 
the solutions are heated with sulphuric acid to destroy the organic 
matter. The silica is then completely, or almost completely, separated 
from the alumina, when the residue is treated with hydrochloric 
acid. The silica is always tested with hydroflnoxic acid to see if it is 
pure. In estimations of alumina and silica, the latter, after it has 
been weighed, is treated with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids, and 
the small amount of alumina in the residue determined. 

The alkaline bases are separ^ited from tbe alkaline eaitbs by 
Deville’s metliod, with oxalic acid, after precipitating any sulphuric 
acid which may be present. Con'ections are applied for a ti-ace of 
lime and potash in the oxalic acid, and for the small amount of 
magnCvsia which remains with the alkab’s. 

Mangaiieso is most conveniently determined by Carnot’s method 
(Abstr., 1889, 448). The hydrochloric acid extract of the soil is 
evaporated down, heated with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and tbe 
neutralised solution of tbe residue precipitated with hydro^n per¬ 
oxide solution (20 o.c.), and ammonia (30 c.c.). The precipitate is 
washed by decantation, put into tbe carbonic acid apparatus, and 
treated with oxalic and dilute sulphuric acids. From the amount cf 
carbonic anhydride obtained, the amount of manganese is calculated, 
assuming the precipitate to have the formula MuiOu (Cai'^t,^/c.^A^.). 

Estimation of Ash ia Pood and Drugs. By W. Kwasntk 
{Arch, Fhmm, [3], 28,178-—182),—This operation is much facilitated 
by mixing tbe powdered substance with an equal weight of Kassner’s 

VOIi. LVIII. 3 fc 
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recently described calcium plnmbate. In the case of liquids, snoli as 
millr, the residne, after evapointion, is charred, mixed with the 
plnmbate^ and roasted. Any plambate reduced is re-oxidised, and 
the temperature is so low that chlorides are not volatilised. Results 
quoted to show the exactness of the process are perfectly satisfactory. 

J. T. 

MatoneziS's Test for ^Essential Oils. By R. Williams { Chem . 
XeiDs, 61, 64—Go).—The successful working of this test is influenced 
by the nature of the oil, the strength of acid used, by the mode of 
adding the acid, and manner of stirring. The author has applied it 
to many essential oils in the following manner:—100 fluid giaiiis of 
oil was mixed with 20 fluid grains of sulphuric acid, in a beaker 
surrounded with c )tton-wool, and stiri*ed vigorously with a thermo¬ 
meter. The numerous flgures obtained in this manner are tabulated, 
and indicate a probable useful application of the test, especially for 
confirming the presence of resin in oil of cassia. 1). A. L. 

Estimation of Perrocyanides in the Bye-products of Gas 
Works. By R. Gasoh (Ghem. Gentr., 1890, i, 294—296; from J. 
Gasheleucht Wasserverborg, 32, 966).—Of the several methods which 
have been recently recommended for the determination of ferro- 
cyanides in the bye-products of gas works, the author considers 
Zulkowsky’s (Abstr., 1884, 601) the most applicable. He recom¬ 
mends, however, a solution of uranium acetate, 1 per cent., instead 
of ferric chloride, as indicator, a drop of the solution which is being 
titrated being brought on to a porcelain slab to which is added a 
drop of the uranium acetate solution, when the presence of any 
excess of fen*ocyanide is indicated by the formation of a brown 
coloretion. Moreover, instead of preparing a standard solution of 
potassium zinc sulphate, the author prefers the use of a standard 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide containing 20 grams per litre, 
with which the strength of the zinc solution may be readily deter¬ 
mined, In applying the method to old gas-waste, 20 grams are 
rubbed in a warm mortar, witb a little (15—20 per cent.) sodium 
hydroxide solution, and warm water gradually added until the whole 
is of a thin consistence; it is then filled mto a 2O0 c.c. flask, shaken, 
and filtered directly into the burette from which the titration is 
made. In the case of gas liquor, it is desirable to add a crystal of 
ferrous sulphate and a small piece of sodium hydi'oxide. The forma¬ 
tion of feiaxjus cyanide proceeds readily, and may be hastened by 
warming, after which the determination is carried out in the usual 
manner. If it is found that so little ferrocyanide is present that it 
cannot be directly determined, it is precipitated as Prussian blue, 
filtered, and dissolved in potassium hydroxide solution, which is then 
titrated from the burette as in the preceding case, J. W. L. 

Volimietric Estiinatioii of Potassium Perricyanide. By G. 
ICassnsb { A.Tclim 182—186).—weighed quantity of 

lerricyanide is dissolved in water, and treated with so much potassium 
hydroxide that an exce.ss remains after the reduction of the salt, and 
sufficient but not too much hydrogen peroxide is added, so that in a 
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few seconds the liquid takes a scarcely perceptible yeUow tint. To 
remove the excess of peroxide, the alkaline liquid is heated to boilinfir, 
until a drop of the solution gives no coloi*ation when added to 
potassium iodide and starch. The solution is then cooled consider¬ 
ably, diluted, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and titrated with 
potassium permanganate. The results are very exact. J. T. 

Assay of Commercial Glycerol. By 31. Yizery (J. Pharni, [o], 
21, 345—347),—Crude glycerol is usually sold by soap-makers as 
containing 80 per cent, of glycerol. This is affirmed on the part of 
buyers to be indicated by a minimum sp. gr. of I'SOO at 15"", and a 
boiling point of 155°. The author show's that an imitation crude 
glycerol of 80 per cent, strength had a sp. gr. of 1*289 and boiling 
point of 136° at 756 mm. Commercial samples were titrated for 
glycerol with dichromate (Hehner’s method) after treatment with 
silver oxide and basic lead acetate. The results show that it is 
impossible to determine exactly the amount of glycerol in a sample 
by the specific gravity and boiling point, also that 80 per cent, 
glycerol has generally a density below 1*3, and a boiling point below 
150°. J. T. 

The Value of the Phenylhydrazine Test for Sugar. By J. A. 
HibschIi (Zeit, yhjsiol, Glieni.^ 14, 377—389).—^Many tests for sugar 
in urine are fallacious, because the reactioua in question are given by 
other substances as well. 

The most trustworthy tests are those with yeast, and with the 
polaiimeter. Recently, v. Jacksch has introduced the phenylhydra¬ 
zine test (Abstr., 1886, 744), and the present investigation is directed 
to determining whether this test may be added as a third trustworthy 
reaction for detecting the presence of sugar in urine. Such an inves¬ 
tigation is all the more necessary since Thierfelder (Abstr., 1887, 717) 
and Geyer (Wiener rmd. Presse, 30,1686) have stated that glycn- 
rouic acid, a substance very liable to be mistaken for sugar, forms a 
compound with phenylbydi-azine acetate analogous to that on the for¬ 
mation of which the detection of sugar depends. Geyer, indeed, states 
that the resemblance of the crystalline compounds obtainable is so 
dose as to render the test of little value. 

In the present research, experiments were first performed with 
pure sodium glycnronate. This was dissolved in water and mixed 
with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium acetate in the usual 
way, and placed in the water-bath at 100° for a quarter of an hour. 
It was then removed, and the precipitate which formed on cooling 
examined microscopically. The needles which were present mixed with 
amorphous matter were thicker than those of phenylglucosazone, but 
showed the same radial grouping, and were difficult to distinguish 
from them. If, however, the mixture was allowed to remain for a 
longer time than a quarter of an hour (30—60 minutes) in the water- 
bath, the precipitate obtained was amorphous, brownish-yellow, and 
altogether different and easily distinguishable from phenylglucos¬ 
azone. Its melting point, after half-an-hour’s stay in the water-bath, 
was 107—108’’; after an hour, 150°. Fifty different kinds of urine 
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were then snhmit^^ed to the test: an hoar’s stay in the watcr-hitli 
was always enjploved; 45 of these e^ave the amorphons, brown pie- 
cipitate with a melting point of 150°. In one case there was no 
precipitate. In fonr cases there was the typical formation of yellow, 
crystalline needles (melting point 205°). In these four cases alone 
the fermentation test gave positive results; three were from patieni s 
suffering from diabetes mellitns, the fourth was a case of glycosuria 
occurring in a patient with cerebral hsemorrhage. 

If the amorphous precipitate obtained in the lii*st45 cases consisted 
of the phenylhydrazlne-componnd of glycuronic acid, it would appear 
that glvcnronic acid is a coustant constituent of human urine. 

Ill addition to devti'ose, three other sugars have been described in 
hnman mine: (1) le^nlose (Zimmev^ DeuUcli. med. iroA, 2, o20; 
Seegen, Ct^itfr. meiL 22, 753); this has been found only, 

mixed with dextrose, in diabetes. It cannot be distinguished from 
dextrose by the phenylhydrazine test, but only by the polarimeter. 
(2) Lactose (Hofmeister, Zeit physiol. Chem., 1, 101). This is found 
only in the urine of suckling women. The compound, phenyllactos- 
azone, formed by the action of phenylhydrazine, occults in needles, 
which are about ten times the width of those of phenylglucosazoiic, 
and do not show the same orderly arrangement. Their melting 
point is 200®. (3) ^Mliltose has been found in diabetic urine (Le 
Xobel); this gives a pi'ecipitate of phenylmaltosazone, which occurs 
in yellow tables melting at 82®. 

The conclusions draw n are that the phenylhydrazine test is a per¬ 
fectly trustworthy one. 

(1) If the urine gives perfectly typical needles of phenylglucos- 
azone, it certainly contaius glucose. 0*03 per cent, of sugar in urine, 
0*0O3 per cent, of sugar in water, can by this means be detected. 

(2) It is essential that the test-tube should be allowed to remain 
one hour in the water-bath. 

(3) If the result is a yellowish-brown, amorphous precipitate, sugar 

is not present, but the substance which behayes in this way is 
probably glycuronic acid. W. D. ll. 

Estimatioii of Sugar iu Urine by Fermentation. By V 
Gunauyx (tW. C'ewfr., 1890, i, 355—350; from Vettt mrd. 
Wocht'Kschr., 16, 7—9).—The author Las not found Einhoni’s 
method, in which the carbonic anhydride obtained by fermentation is 
e.stimated, very suitable for the determination of sugar in diabetic* 
urine. On the other hand, Roberts’ method (Med. Joarn. Edinbuiqh, 
1861, 326) has given satisfactory results. lOU—120 c.c. of the uriuo 
IS filled into a vessel, and treated with 5—10 grams of fi*esh yeast, 
and then allowed to ferment. The density is detei-mined before and 
after the fermentation at 15% from which, by means of Woiin- 
Muller’s formula (Pftugefs Arohiv, 33, 211—220), the amount of 
sugar is obtained. j- ^ 

Esto^on of Inverted S^ar. Bj J. FobmXhbk {LUh, 
them., 1% 133).—^The solution precipitated with Fehling’s solntioii 
IS poured on to a filter containing water, in ordei* to prevent it f>Kin 
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absorbing copper solution, wbicli cannot subsequently be Tra'^bed out, 
and the •«'ashed cuprous oxide is dissolved in nitric acid on the filter, 
washed out, and the copper estimated by electrolysis of the solution. 

B. B. 

Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol and in the 
Liquids used for Methylating Alcohol. By L. Vib^oN (Cbm^>/. 
re»d., 110, 684—536).—The acetone is converted into iodoform 
(CsHgO = CHIs), which is extracted with ether tree from alcohol, 
and weighed after evaporation of the ether. Kramer (Abstr., Ib8<^ 
826) specifies certain quantities of iodine and sodium hydroxide, but 
the quantity of ioiline required for complete conversion of the 
acetone into iodoform varies with the order in which the liquids aio 
mixed, and with other conditions of experiment, and if the iodine is 
not in large excess the results are too low. The author I'ecommends 
the following mode of working. 5 c c. of the liquid to be examined 
is diluted to 260 c.c. 6 c.c. ot this mixture is agitated with 10 c.c. 
of binormal sodium bydi oxide in a giuduated and stoppered cylinder 
holding 100 c.c., and 5 c.c of biuormal iodine in potassium iodide is 
then added. After vigorous agitation, 10 c.c. of ether ft'ee from 
alcohol is added. The volume of the ethereal solution is observed, 
and 5 c.c. is wMthdrawm, evaporated in a vacuum, and the iodoform 
weighed. If V is the volume of the ethereal solution, p the weight 
of the iodoform, and x the weight of acetone in 100 c.c. of the 
liquid, 

ar = 1000 pV 58/5 X 394 = pV X 29-44. 

The method is only applicable in absence of aldehyde, ethyl alcohol, 
or any substance besides acetone which will yield iodoform. 

0. H. B. 

Estimation of Acetone as Iodoform. By Gr. AitAcnuQUEsxc 
(Gompt rend., 110, 642—644).—Complete conversion of acetone into 
iodoform requires a quantity of iodine considerably in excess of tho 
calculated quantity. In addition to sodium acetate and sodium 
iodide, iodate and formate, and probably salts of some other organic 
acids, are formed. Kramer recommends too low a proportion of 
iodine or too large a quantity of the liquid to be examined (compare 
preceding absti-aot). C. H. B. 

Estimation of Pat in Milk. By liEz-i (Compf. rmd., 110, 647— 
649).—The pmcess is based on the fact that if the milk is treated 
with an acid, and afterwards with ammonia, the fat separates 
readily. 

A mixture of 100 vols. of milk with 200 to 250 vols. of pure con¬ 
centrated hydrochloidc acid is placed in a flask with a long graduated 
neck, heated until the liquid acquii*es a brown colour, and then mixed 
with dilute ammonia nutil the fat gradnally separates, and the liquid 
becomes clear. Warm -water is added so that the fat is brought into 
tho graduated neck, and the volnme of the fat is read off. The fat 
melts at 32—33®, and its sp. gr. at 15® is 0*93. At the melting point 
its sp. gr. is 0*90, and hence the volume of the fat in cubic centimetres 
X 0*9 gives the weight of fat in the quantity of milk taken. Good 
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results are obtained with 44 c.c. of milk and 100 c.c. of acid. The 
temperature at which separation occurs readily is about 80°. 

C. B[. jB. 

Analysis of Butter. By S. Bondzynski and H. Eun {Zeit. anal, 
Chem., 29, 1—6).—The most characteristic constituents of butter 
are the volatile fatty acids, or rather their glycerides. Since the 
same acids are also fi*eely soluble in water, the separation of them by 
distillation can be replaced by one of the following more convenient 
methods:—(1.) 4—5 giums of the butter is saponified with 50—60 c.c. 
of X/2 alcoholic potash, and the unneutralised potash is titrated by 
N/:2 hydrochloric acid. The alcohol is then evaporated off, and the 
soap is decomposed by an excels of hydrochloric acid. The preci¬ 
pitated, insoluble fatty acid.s are washed with hot water on a filter, 
dissolved in alcohol, and titrated with X/2 or N/4 potash. The 
difference between the quantity of potash neutralised in the saponi¬ 
fication and that required by the insoluble acids gives the amount 
corresponding with the volatile acids. (2.) 4—5 grams of the butter 
is saponiiied; the alcohol is removed by evaporation, and the aqueous 
solution is treated with the exact amount of hydrochloric acid neces¬ 
sary for neutralising the potash used. The insoluble fatly adds are 
washed, and the soluble acids in the filtrate are titrated with N/IO 
potash. The results of these methods agree with one another, and 
with the distillation process. The insoluble acids can be dissolved iu 
ether, and weighed after evapomtion. If then titrated with potash, 
the corresponding amonnt of glycerol can be calculated, and there¬ 
from that of the glycerides of the insoluble acids, which by difference 
gives the amount of the glycerides of the volatile adds. 

Fresh butter ahvay-? contains small quantities of free insoluble 
adds and oleic acid; free volatile acids are not present. As the 
butter becomes rancid, the increase in acidity is due mainly to the 
insoluble acids. Free volatile acids are only developed at a somewhat 
advanced stage of luneidity. The free acids can he estimated by 
dissolving about 20 grams of the butter in alcohol and ethei*, and 
titrating with IS’/20 alcoholic potash. Or an ethereal solution may 
be treated with dry calcium hydroxide, when the calcium salts of 
palmitic, stearic, and other related acids foi'm a precipitate, which 
can be collected decomposed by sulphuric acid, and extracted with 
ether. The calcium oleate remains in solution. If the solution is 
evaporated and burnt, and the lime weighed, the oleic acid can bo 
calculated from it. Free volatile acids can be estimated by melting 
the butter in hot water, washing on a filter, and titivating the filtrate. 
Phenolphthalein should iu all cases be used as indicator. 

Some experiments have also been made to'wards the estimation of 
hydroxy-acids in butter by Benedikt’s acetylation method (Abstr., 
15^7, t)2oj. The acetyl number 18*2 was found for butter. 

M. J. S. 

Valuation of Crude Oocaane from Peru. By K E. Squibu 
(Zeit^ antil. Clieni.^ 28,743—744 ^.—A moisture estimation is made in 
the usual way: 2 gleams of the sample is then dissolved in 12 c.c. of 
ether (0725 sp. gr.), and filtered from insoluble matter, which is washed 
with ether, dried, and weighed. The ethereal solution, which will 
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amoTiiit to about 50 c.c., is sliaken Tvitli 10 c.c. of normal oxalic acid 
ill a separation bnlb. The acid is then run into a second separation 
bulb, and the ethereal solution is shaken mth 10 c.c. of ivater con¬ 
taining 2 drops of oxalic acid, and then twice ^it’i 3 c.c. of water, 
these aqueous liquids being then added to the acid. The washed 
ethereal solution is now run into a tared beaker, the bulb is linsed 
with 15 c.c. of ether and 2 c.c. of water, all of which is added to the 
acid solution. After sub'>iding, the acid layer is run back into the first 
bnlb, and the ether, after twice washins: with 3 c c. of water, is added 
to the former ethereal solution, and the whole evaporated to obtain 
the weight of the impurities soluble in ether. The bulb is once more 
rinsed with 15 c.c. of ether and 2 c c. of water, which mixture is 
added to the acid solution. This is then treated with normal soda, 
adding 1 drop in excess of nenti*aUtv. After shaking and settling, 
the sodium oxalate is run into the empty bulb, the ether is wa^hed 
twice with 3 c.c. of water, and run mto a tared beaker, taking care 
that no water accompanies it. The bulb is rinsed with 10 c.c. of 
ether and 2 c.c. of water. This is added to the oxalate solution with 
1 drop more of soda. After vigorous shaking, the aqueous liquor is 
run away. The othei'eal liquid is added to the previous one, and the 
whole evaporated. The cocaine is dried at 90'' and weighed. Recent 
estimations have given 94 per cent, in the best sorts, and 78 in the 
worst. M. J. S. 

Cocaine Ohroiiia+e. By K. Mezgke (Ghem. Cenfr., 1890, i, 352; 
from Fliarm, Zeit,^ 34, 697—69H).—From a hydrochloiic acid solu¬ 
tion, chromic acid precipitates the cocaine chromate, 0 nH 2 iN 04 ,H 2 Cr 0 i, 
in ^antiful, silky, lustrous plates. If 0*05 gram of crystallised 
cocaine hydi*oeliloride is dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, and five drops of 
a 5 per cent, solution of chromic acid added, a distinct precipitate 
is formed as each drop falls into the solution; this, however, imme¬ 
diately dissolves again. If now 1 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid is 
added, a heavy, yellow precipitate of the chromate is formed. Of the 
other alkaloids, eegonine, sparteine, atropine, caffeine, pilocai'pine, 
codeine, and morphine do not form yellow precipitates with chromic 
acid or potassium chromate, whereas quinine, quinidine, cinchoni- 
dine, cinchonine, hydroqninine, apomoi'piiine, hrncine, strychnine, and 
veratrine form precipitates with 5 per cent chromic acid if the solu¬ 
tions are nentral, cocaine being the only one which is procinitated 
only after the addition of hydrochloric acid. J. W. L. 

Estimation of Paratoluidine. By G. A. Schobn {Zeit aned. 
Ckem,, 29, 86; from Bull, de Midhoube, 1888, 365).—^A mixture of 
the hydrochlorides of para- aud ortho-toluidine (which must be free 
from aniline and xylidine) gives with potassium clichromate a brown 
]>recipitate and a red filtiate. The intensity of the red coloration 
depends on the amount of paratoluidine present. The amount mnsr 
first be learnt approximately from the specific gravity (that of para¬ 
toluidine is 0*99, of orthotoluidine, 1*004, at 15®), and if above 8 per 
cent., must be reduced by an appropriate addition of orthotoluidine. 
1 c.c. of the mixture is then shaken with 2 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
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and 30 c.c. of water until dissolved, and tlien 1 c.c. of a odd satu¬ 
rated solution of potassium dichromate is added and allowed to 
remain for an hour with occasional shaking. The colour is ihen 
compared with that produced in a mixture of the tolnidines in known 
proportions. M. J. S. 

Detection of Blood Stains. By Lkoxb and Denaro {Gazzetfa, 
19, 97—99;.—Old, decomposed stains, from which water will no 
Innaer dissolve out the colonrinsr matter, are treated with a solution 
fd potash or soda. If haematin is present, it will pass into solution, 
and the filtered liquid will appear green in a thin layer, and red in a 
thick layer. The solution will also contain iron, which may be 
«letected in the ash. The evaporation and ignition for this purpose 
must be conducted in silver, and not in porcelain vessels, since the 
latter give up an appreciable amount of iron. S. B. A. A. 

Detection of the Colouring Matter of the Yolk of Egg. 
By S. Beix (Ber., 28, 421—422).—Thudichum has long since shown 
That yellow colouring matters, termed by him ‘‘luteines,” can be 
obtained from the yolk of egg and that these yield with nitric acid a 
blue coloration, which turns yellow and shows two or three character¬ 
istic bands in the spectrum. This reaction has been employed for the 
detection of egg-substance mixed with other organic matter, but the 
author shows that the non-formation of this coloration does not prove 
the absence of egg-substance, as these colouring matters gradually 
undergo alteration in air and light, more quickly at 60° to 80®, and 
then cease to give Thudiehum’s i*eaction. The formation of the 
coloration, on the other hand, does not prove the presence of these 
substances, as other organic compounds, especially certain nitrogenous 
decomposition-products, give the same reaction. H. G. 0. 

An Exact Method for the Estimation of Egg-substance. 
By S. Bcix (Ber,, 23, 428—1!24).—In the previous abstract it has 
been shown that the qualitative test hitherto employed for the detec¬ 
tion of egg-sub'^tanc•e is not trustworthy, and no method of estimating 
the amount of these suDstanecs has been previously published. The 
present paper gives a method by which the quantitative estimation of 
these substances may be readily made, depending on the feet that two 
Ilf the chief constituents of yolk of egg, namely, glycerolphosphoric 
acid and lecithin, both contain phosphoric acid. These compounds 
may be extracted with ether, the ethereal solution evaporated, and 
the resiilue carefully ignited at a low temperature with a fragment of 
potassium nitrate, and the residual phosphoric acid weighed. *Lecithm 
has been shown to consist of au ether-like compound of neurine and 
distearylglyeerolphosiihoiic acid, having the formula OwHjwN’POs, and 
siccording to Gobley {xbinahn, 60, 275), yolk of egg contains 1*2 per 
cent, of glycerolphoi-phoric acid and 7*2 per cent, of lecithin. Every 
1*12902 grams of phosphoric acid found, therefore, represents 100 
grams of yolk of egg. BL G. C. 
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New Form of Gas Battery. By L. Mond and 0. {JBron, 

Boy. 8oc , 46, 296—304).—Tlie form descsribed may be termed & dty 
gas battery. A diapbragm of a poi’ons, non-conducting material, 
mostly plaster of Paris, is impregnated with dilute sulphuric acid (or 
other electrolyte), and covered on both sides with thin platinum-foil 
containing about 1,500 perforations per square centimeter, wliich is 
overlaid in its turn by a him of platinum-black. The foil is placed in 
contact at small intervals ^vith strips of a good conductor, so as to 
reduce the internal resistance to a minimum. Diaphragms so pre¬ 
pared are placed side by side or one above the othei*, with non-con¬ 
ducting fiMmes intervening in such a way as to form chambers 
through which the gases to be employed are passed. One side of 
each diaphragm is exposed to one gas (air) ; the other to the other 
gas (hydrogen), the spaces between the diaphragms being so con¬ 
nected that the gases pass through the whole series. 

The electi*omotive force of such a battery was found to vary con¬ 
siderably with the quality of the platinum-black. TPe best results 
were obtained with a material precipitated from a boiling solution of 
platinum tetrachloride, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and 
reduced by a boiling solution of sodium formate. In this case, the 
electromotive force was 0 97 volt. The resistance of a plate of 
plaster of Paris 8 mm. thick and of 350 sq. cm. surface was 
observed to be 0*02 ohm. Experiment showed that the maximum 
amount of work was obtained when the external resistance was 
nearly double the internal resistance. Practically, it was found most 
convenient to work the batteiy witli an electromotive force of abonti 
0*73 volt, which allows a current of 2—2'5 amperes to be taken out 
of an element with 700 sq. cm. active surface, covex*ed with 0*35 gram 
t)f platiunm-foil and 1 gram of platinum-black. No less than half 
the energy of combustion of the hydrogen is converted into electrical 
energy. It seems to make little difference whether oxygen and 
hydrogen are employed, or air and a gas containing about 30-^0 per 
<*ent. of hydrogen (such as can be got by the action of steam, with or 
without air, on coal, coke, <S:c.). The temperature should be kept 
constant at 40“ by passing excess of air through the battery. 

The authors discuss the cause of the divergence of the electromotive 
force from the value it should have according to Thomson’s theorem, 
which would indicate an electromotive force of 1*47 volts. The 
battery exhibits polarisation after having been at work for some 
time. This is caused by a change in the concentration of the acid at 
the two electi'odes, and may be remeilied by interchanging the gases 
from time to time. (See next abstract.) J. W. 

Air Batteries. By C. R. A. Wright and 0. Thompson (Proc. 
Boy. Soc., 46, 372—376).—^The authors direct attention to a former 

VOL. LVIII. 3 I 
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paper by tbem (Proc. Buy. 8oc., 44, 182), and point ont that the ^as 
batteries there described are practically identical in princi 2 )le witli 
that described by Mond and Langer (see preceding abstract). They 
further indicate that many of the results obtained by the latter are 
in complete agreement with experiments of their own. J. W. 

Chemistry of Storage Batteries. By E. Feaxklaxd (Proo. Boy. 
8oc,, 46, 304—30S).—In continuation of a former paper (Abstr, 
1883, the author describes some experiments undertaken 

with a view to ascertain what lead compounds actually take part in 
the chemical reactions on charging and discharging secondary 
batteries. 

Finely powdered lead oxide was treated with successive portions 
of dilute sulphuiic acid until the liquid exhibited a permam'nt 
acid reaction. There resulted a buff-coloured powder having the 
competition Pb^SiOii- Red lead (Pb^Oi) treated in the same manner 
yielded a browmish-red compound corresponding with the formula 
Pb^S^Ou). These new salts must constitute the original active 
material of storage cells formed in the above way, so that the follow¬ 
ing equations will represent the actions at the different plates on 
charging and discharging. 

If the buff salt is the active material, then we have— 

I. On charging. 

(a.) Positive plates.. PbaSaOu -f SH^O + 50 = SPbOsH- 

3H SO 

(5.) Negative „ .. Pb^SsOu + 3Ha = SPb + 8 H 2 SOj + 

2H.O. 

IL On dischai^ing. 

(a.) Positive plates.. SPbOj 4- 3H.SOi + 5Hj = PbjRjOu 

+ 8H,0. 

(b.) Negative „ .. 5Pb + SHsSOi + 60 = Pb*SA* + 

SfliO. 

If tbe red salt is the active loatenal, the equations become— 

I. On charging. 

{».) Positive plates.. 2PbjS.O,» + 20* + 4H^O = 6 PbO 

+ 4 H.SO 4 . 

(6.) Negative „ Pb 3.0,« + 4Hs = 8Pb + 2H.S0t 

+ 2HjO. 

IL On discharsring. 

(a.) Positive plates.. 6PbO. + 4H3SOi + 4H, = 2Pb S,0.» 

+ SH.O. ■ 

{1.) Negative „ .. ^^'^^+^^^80* + 20j = PbAflio 

The latter alternative wonid seem to explain the practical observa¬ 
tion that only halt as much active matei-ial is required on negative as 
on positive plates. j ^ 
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Electromotive Force of Metallic Salts. By C. L. Spftcl^ 
{Amer, Cht^n. «/., 12, 254—261).—Solutions of li\drochloric, nitric, 
acetic, and sulphuric acids, and of the zinc salts of these acids, were 
experimented with, as well as solutions of these salts containing free 
acid; the solutions contained 1 gram equivalent of each substance in 
fi'om 1 to 24 litres of water. In these solutions were immersed an 
amalgam of mercury containing 1 per cent, of zinc, serving as the 
negative plate, and a globule of meicurv, serving as the positive; 
connection was made with an electrometer, and the electromotive 
force was measured as soon as it had attained a constant ^alue. The 
electromotive force increases slightly on dilution. It has approxi¬ 
mately the same value in solutions of nitric, acetic, and sulphuric 
acids of equivalent strength, hnt a lower value in the case of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; and in the case of a mixture of hydiochloric with one 
of the other acids, the electromotive force is little greater than with 
hydrochloric acid alone. The electromotive force of solutions of the 
zinc salts is considerably less tban that of equivalent solutions of 
the con'csponding acids, and the chloride has a lower electromotive 
toi'ce than the nitrate, acetate, and sulphate. In the case of concen¬ 
trated mixtures of zinc salts, and of mixtures of salts with free acid, 
the electromotive force has a value but slightly greater than in the 
case of the constituent of lower value. The electromotive force of 
•I^ZuR -f HR' is equal to that of -^ZuR' + HR ; the agreement is not 
satisfactory, however, in the case of zinc nitrate and sulphuric acid. 

C. E. B. 

Rate of Solution of Carbonates in Acids. By W. Sprexo 
(BulL tioc, Ghim. [3], 3,174—177).— At 15®, the rates of solution of 
the following carbonates in 10 per cent, hydrochloric or nitric acid 
are:—Iceland spar, 1; witlierite, 1*284; cerusite, 0*757; arragonite. 
0*476; azurite, 0‘334; malachite, 0*231; smithsonite, 0*087; dolomite, 
0*025. The iiidividugd carbonates dissolve with equal rapidity in each 
acid of the strength indicated; increa^se of temperature causes an 
increased rate of dissolution which varies for each mineral, and no 
definite law appears to hold ; the mce of solution seeming to be inde¬ 
pendent of their chemical constitution, but dependent on varying 
physical factors. T. G. N. 

Bate of Solution of Iceland Spar in HydrocHoric Acid. By 
W. Speino (Butll, SoG. Olunu [3], 3, 177—184; compare Abstr., 
1688, 900).—The rate of solution of sepai'ate faces of Iceland spar is 
not only dependent on the cliemicil nature of the spar, but also on 
its elasticity, and the velocity of solution is expressed by the 
equation 

V = sin* 0 -h cos* <p ; 

a = the minimum elasticity = 0*60294; c = the maximum elasticity 
= 0*6728 ; and 0 = the angle made by the face attacked with the 
optic axis, which for the cleavage plane is 26® 15' 14". 

The variation in velocity is afEected by the temperature, and is 
represented by the expression 

o = « (O-OQITS + 0*775). 

3 Z 2 
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The experimental data agree closely with the calculated values. 

T. G. N. 

Change of Volume on Dissolving Salts in Water. By G. 0. 
ScHAiiDT 11, 35—41).—On dissolving a salt in water, or on 

diluting a salt solution, a contraction takes place in the total volume. 
From this it follows that the volume occupied by a molecule of the 
salt must be less when m solution than when in the solid state, and 
less in a dilute than in a concentrated solution. 

The molecular volume of a salt when in solution may be calculated 
by means of the formula V = (ag — a)/d — og/S, where « is the 
molecular weight of the anhydrous salt, aq the weight of watoi* 
present to each molecnle of the salt, d the density of the salt solution, 
and c that of water. If p is the percentage of anhydrous salt in the 
-aointion, then ag = (100 — p)atlp. 

Employing this formula, it will be found that the molecular volume 
of a dissolved salt decreases with rising dilution, until at lenoth a 
limit is reached at which it remains practically constant. This is 
rendered evident by the following two examples :— 


m at 18°. 

Cane-sugar at 17*5®. 

Per cent, of dis¬ 
solved salt. 

Mol. toL 

Per cent, of dis 
solved sugar. 

Mol. voL 

24 1 

1 

1 34-95 

50 

214-49 

10 ] 

! 3U 06 

20 

210-60 

5 1 

1 30 02 

5 

209*95 

3 1 

1 29-08 

3 

209-88 

2 

1 29 -97 

2 

209*85 

1 

' 29-97 

1 

209-83 


To account for this behaviour, the author assumes that in the case 
of salts like potassium chloride, which are electrolytes, it is due to 
the dissomatiou of the salt into its ions, which increases andappi'oachos 
a limit with rising dilution; and that in the case of non-electrolytes 
like cane-sugar, it is probably due to the fact that complex molecules 
exist in the concentrated solutions which are broken up on increasinff 
the dilution. ® 

Arrhenius has shown that in a dilute solution the molecular volume 
of an electrolyte should be an additive function of those of its two 
ions. If an electrolyte having the ions x and y is dissolved in water, 
the volnme of the resulting solution becomes 1 + oa? + where 
a and 5^ constants depending on the nature of the ions, but quite 
independent of one another. In like manner, for any other electrolyte 
with the ions s and f, the volume would become 1 + cs + dt the 
constants m this case being c and d. If the equivalent weights of the 
ions m the above instances are given by r, y, and i, then the 
molecular volume of the electi-olyte in the first case is a -f- 6, and in 
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the second c + cZ, and if one of the ions in the two electrolytes 
happens to be the same, that is, if a = c or 6 = <Z, then either h — d 
or a — c = const. 

In order to test the above relation, the author has calculated the 
molecular volumes of a number of electrolytes when in solution, 
using for this purpose the density determinations of Kohlrausch, 
Kremer, and Gerlach. The numbers are calculated for 5 per cent, 
solutions at a tempei*ature of 18®, and are given in the following 
table:— 


Salt. 

Mol. vol. 

KOI. 

30 02 

KI. 

47*80 

KBr. 

37*00 

KNO 3 . 

41*69 

KCoHaO,. 

54 38 

K«S 04 . 

48*69 

NaCl. 

19*49 

Nal. 

37*70 

NaNOi. 

31 *20 

NagSO^. 

19*00 

NaCgHaOa. 

43 66 


Salt. 1 

i 

Mol. Tob 

NH 4 CI. 

38 *51 

NU 4 l. 

5b *21 

NH 4 NO 3 . 

60-19 

LiCl..... 

19 *82 

Lil. 

40-69 

BaCla. 

30-*76 

BaCNOi). 

56-65 

CuCL*. 

15 -89 

Cu(lf 03 )j. 

41-74 

SrOlj. 

24-01 

. 

i 

46-80 


Reference to the above table will show that the differences KCl ^ 
KaCl, KI - Nal, KlSTOs - NalTOa, KO 3 H 3 O 2 - NaCgH A are all 
approximately equal to 10, and also that K^SO* — Na^SOi = 19*69. 
’I'hen again KCl — KI, NaCl — Kal, LiOl — Lil all approximate to 
— 20 ; and it will be evident from other cases 'which might be selected 
that the molecular volumes of electrolytes are made up of two constants, 
one of which depends on the positive and the other on the negative 
ion. One or two exceptions were noted to this rule, but these are 
explained by the fact that the salts with which they occurred are 
poor conductors and not fully dissociated in a 6 per cent, solution. 

]S. 0* 

The Nature of Solutions. By S. U. Piokemng (Tliil. Mag, [5], 
29, 427—484).—This paper is a reaume of one which appeared in 
the Trans., 1890, 64, special attention being directed to those points 
which the author considers refute Arrhenius’ objections (P7^l7. Mag,^ 
28, 36) to his conclusions. S. U. P. 

Deductions from Van’t HofPs Theory. By S. Pagliani 
(Oassetta, 19, 235 — 261).—^lu the equation PV = iRT applied to 
solids in dilute solution, Arrhenius considers i to he the ratio between 
the absolute pressure exercised hy a substance in solution and that 
which it would exercise if no disbociation took place; for extremely 
dilute solutions, i therefore equals unity, and for other dilute solutions, 
it is taken as equal to the ratio (<*) of the effective molecular electric 
conductivity to the limiting value of that conductivity with increas¬ 
ing dilution; from these assumptions, AiThenius deduces the formula 
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i =r 1 + (fc — l)i», wliere Ic is tLe number of ions into which each 
active (that is, dissociated; molecule is split up (Abstr., 1887, 681). 

The author objects to this formula on the grounds that some elec¬ 
trolytes have a maximum electrical conductivity, so that the equation 
is inapplicable, and that A: is a variable quantity, its value depending 
on the conditions of dilution and temperature of the solntion of the 
electrolyte. The equation also indicates that when i = 1, A; = 1, which 
is untrue for many conductors, also as for binary compounds Ic “ 2, and 
a = 1 when dissociation is complete, i = 2 at that stage, a result dis¬ 
proved by Raoult’s experiments on HCl, HBr, HI, NaCl, KBr, KI. The 
agreement of many of the valnes of i calculated by Arrhenius from 
the molecular depressions with the values calculated from a is only 
apparent since the calculations were not made from solutions of the 
same degree of concentration. 

The objections to the determination of i from the formula i =■ 


from Biagden and Eiidorff’s law, from the diminution of vapour 
tension, and from the isotonic coefficient are also discussed. 

The heat of solution of a gas may be determined either from Van’t 


TT ^ ^ 

Hoff s equation, —— 


which becomes Q 


- grj. 


when 1 = 1 (where 0 is the concentration of a solntion saturated 
at temperature T, and Q is the quantity of heat absorbed by the 
solution of one molecule of the substance), or from Kirchoff*s equation 
'SiTchqfilSi ^ 

if = —^ "j-or Q = —j--2T~ ^^^ 39 - 103, 194), 


where R is the constant for the gaseous state, and /S is the weight of 
gas absorbed by the unit weight of liquid at the temperature T 
and a pressure equal to unity, so that jSR is Bunsen’s coefficient of 
absorption. These equations give concordant results for perfect 
gases (where i = 1), but not where the state of the gas is changed 
as by absorption, diffusion, or by particular conditions of temperature 
and pressure. The great discrepancies between the theoretical values 
of Q so deduced and the values obtained by experiment ai*e, accoiMl- 
ing to the author, due to the neglect in Kii^choff’s equation of tlie 
molecular work done during dissolution, to the variable value of i in. 
Tan’t Hoff’s equation, and to a less extent to the variation of the heat 
of disimlntion >\ith the concentration of the solntion. The author 
then discusses the determination of the value of % for solids in solution 

from Van’t Hoff’s equation in the form i = Q ^ ^ T®, and the 

conditions of applicability of this formula. S. B. A, A. 


The Theory of Osmotic Pressure. By S. TJ. Pickbrix& (PJiiL 
—oUl).—Without questioning the practical utility of 
this theory, the author doubts whether it can be regarded as sufficiently 
well established to give any support to a purely physical theory of 
.solution. Taking the lowering of the freezing point of a solvent by 
the addition of dissolved matter as the most fully investiouted 
phenomenon connected with osmotic pressui*e, he shows that the 
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depression (produced by 1 foreign molecule on 100 solvent mcle- 
cales), instead of being constant whatever the dissolved substance is, 
exhibits a variation amounting to 500 per cent, in extreme cases, even 
when very weak solutions are taken. He argues that the higher 
values must be taken as being the “normal ” values in the case of water, 
just as they are in the case of other solvents, especially as the assump¬ 
tion that the lower value (1*03°) is the normal one involves the 
rejection of the atomic theory, since it is 1^ times the normal value 
for other solvents, and could only be explained by assuming that the 
molecule of water is The smaller value being the normal one, 

necessitates, moreover, the view that salts and acids are entirely disso¬ 
ciated into their ions in weak solutions, and such a view must lead to 
the conclusion that the more stable a body is, the more easily is it 
dissociated, and that in the dissociation we have an actual creation of 
energy; a conclusion which is quite inadmissible. Instances are 
quoted to show that the nature of solvent, instead of being without 
effect on the so-called constant, causes it to vary by amounts up to 
27,6G0 per cent. The constancy, moreover, does not hold good when 
the proportions of the solvent and dissolved body are varied, even 
when the variations are coufined to solutions so weak that the dis¬ 
solved body is as much dilated as it would he if it were gaseous, and 
the deviations from regularity in snch cases do not occnr in any 
regular manner or direction. Finally, that, whereas, according to the 
osmotic pressure theory, strong solutions should give abnormally 
small values for the depression, they give, in every case at present 
investigated, abnormally large ones. S. U. P, 

Precipitation. By G-. Watson (Ghem. News^ 61, 207—208).— 
With regard to the accumulation of precipitates on scra^ehe made 
on the sides of the glass containing vessel, experiments with basic 
antimonious chloride and with calcium hydrogen phosphate have led 
to the following observations :—^The phenomenon does not take place 
until the precipitate, at first bulky, changes into the denser crystalline 
condition; neither does it take place on new scratches made after 
change is complete, nor on old scratches which have been washed 
w ith acid. But old scratches with crystals adhering, are capable of 
stai*ting and accelei*ating the formation of the cryntalline precipitate, 
ill the same way as the presence of previously formed precipitate will 
aid precipitation, as shown by Baubigny in the case of nicMous sul- 
]»hide, and now by the author in the case of the precipitation of 
arsenic as snlphide from waim solutions of phosphoric acid. Hence, 
the author coueludes that the phenomenon in question is not alone 
the result of the potent surface energy of abraded glass, but is also 
due to the simultaneous occurrence of a coudeubation change. 

D. A. L. 

A Self-regulating Gas-generator. By H. W. HhiLyer (Auier. 
Ohem. 12, 228—230).—This consists of an acid reservoir, 0, and 
a generator, AB. The former is an aspirating bottle of a gallon or 
more capacity, provided with a stopper and glass tube, c, to regulate 
the liquid pressure. A piece of stout indiarubber tubing conuects it 
to the bulb-tube D, which passes through a rubber stopper in the 
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cylinder A, and terminates in a narrow apertnre i^th. of an inch in 
diameter. The generator consists of a srlass cylinder, A, and a glass 
vessel, B, which are ground or cemented tos^etlier gas-tight. The 
cylinder A is about 20 inches long by 2^ in diameter, and serves to 



hold the ferrons sulphide, zinc, or marble. The vessel B is about 
18 inches high by y in diameter, and serves as a reservoir both for 
wa.ste acid and for gas. The acid flows down into A, and by the pres¬ 
sure of the gas generated is forced over the contents of the cylinder 
and into the vessel B, the gas escaping thi-ough the tube B. When 
E is clo&ed,thepiessnre in the generator rises and soon becomes gi'eat 
eiionyh to stop the flow of acid through tiD. A too sndden rise of 
pres<niv- uhich might force the acid from Dd back into 0, is pre¬ 
vented by the large capacity of the vessel B, and a farther safeguard 
is pr(*vided by filling the lower bend of D with mercury. The waste 
acid drops into B almost neutial, and is forced out through F, on 
4»pening the stop-cock, by the pres.snre of the gas in B. The acid in 
C is renewed by removing the stopper and tube c, and the cylinder A 
refilled by removing its rubber stopper, after closing the piuch-cock 
on •?. The generator is connected to a series of gas-cocks placed in 
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tlie laboratory tbrotigb two wasb-bottles whicb have ibeir long tubes 
joined together; this device is netessaiy to prevent the water in the 
wash-bottle being driven back into the generator B, in consequence of 
the lowering of pi*essure caused in this vessel when the waste acid is 
removed through F. The appai*atiis supplies gas at a considerable 
pressure, and it is therefore necessary that all the joints <5honld be 
gas-tight. C. F. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Rate of Decomposition of Chlorine-water by Light. By 
G. Gore (Pioc. llotj. Soc , 46, 362—363). —^By studying the action of 
diffused daylight and sunlight on chlorine-water by means of the 
voltaic balance, the author finds that the decomposition at first takes 
place writh moderate uniformity and gradually diminishing decrease 
of voltaic energy. At the minimum, the liquid contains only hydro¬ 
chloric, hypochlorous, and chloric acids. On further exposure, the 
voltaic energy increases slowly until the solution contains only 
hydrochloric acid and hydrogen peroxide. Thus there are here two 
essentially different periods of chemical change—first, the period of 
the formation of oxygen acids of chlorine, and second, the period of 
the decomposition of these acids into hydrochloric acid and hydrogen 
peroxide. J. Vf. 

Igniting Point of Snlpliur- By J. R. Hill {Gliem. News, 61, 
125 — 126) ; and by B. Blodni (ibid., 163 — 164). —Hill concludes from 
experimental observations that sulphur ignites at 248°. In his ex¬ 
periments, the sulphur contained in a test-tube, fitted with a double 
bored cork, was heated in a bath of sulphuric acid, while a current of 
air, heated to about 60,° was aspirated through the sulphur-tube. 
Blount, under somewhat similar circumstances, found the igniting 
point of sulphur to be 261°, but owing to the supply of air being very 
limited, this number is probably too high. D. A. L. 

Simple and Rapid Preparation of Pore Gases. By H. 
Borntraqer (Zeit. anal. Ghem., 29,140). —^Instead of using au acid for 
the evolution of caibonic anhydride, sulphurons anhydride, and similar 
gases, it is convenient to use sodium hydrogen sulphate. A mixture 
of equivalent quantities of the respective salts in powder gives, when 
wetted with water, a regular stream of the required gas, which will 
be free from the impurities usually derived from the use of an acid. 

M. J. S, 

Silver Silicate- By J. D. Hawkins (Anier. J. Sci. [3], 39, 
311—312). —^This salt forms as a yellow precipitate when pui*e 
sodium silicate is added to a neutral solution of a silver salt». When 
heated, it becomes first brownish-red, then the original yellow, and at a 
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red heat decomposes into silver, oxj'sren, and silica. It is soluble in 
ammonia, and is decomposed by all acids. D. A. L. 

Dimorpliism of Barium Oxide: a New Catalytic Pheno- 
menon. By G-. Erluclmantst {Zdt, anal. (Jhpm,, 29, 123—12G).— 
Barium oxide, prepared by sti'ongly heatins: the hydroxide in clay or 
eriapliite crucibles, is obtained as a felted mass of elastic needles, 
which, since they show chromatic polarisation, cannot belong to the 
regular system, but are probably hexagonal. Their specific gravity 
is 5*32 (water at 15“ = 1). The same hydroxide, when dehydrated 
in a platinum cmcible, yields an oxide which, although distinctly 
crystalline, show s no polarisation, and therefore seems to belong to 
the reguLir system. It has the specific gravity 5*74, and appears to 
be identical w'lch that produced by igniting the nitrate (Abstr., 1880, 
701). M. J. S. 

Characteristics of the Alkaline Earths and Zinc Oxide. By 
G. BnuoLLMANN (Zeif^. anal. Chem.^ 29, 126—129; see Abstr., 1880, 
70l).—Recent expeiiments have shown that the magnesium oxide 
obtained by igniting the nitrate is not amorphous, but crystalline. 
Strontium oxide is also crystalline when prepared by the ignition of 
the carbonate or hydroxide. Strontium and barium oxides prepared 
in platiunm crucibles are pure white, not grey, as hitherto believed. 
Barium hydroxide is decomposed at a much lower temperature than 
the carbonate, but between these limits of temperature barium oxide 
does not absorb carbonic anhydride. The specific gravities of the 
oxides vary slightly according to the compounds from which they are 
<>btaiiietl, but, with the exception of haiinm oxide, no evidence of 
Uimoi’pliism has been obtained. M. J. S. 

Atomic Weight of Magnesium. By W. M. Burton and L, D. 
VoTitE (Aiwer. Chetn. J., 12, 219—226).—The method used was 
similar to that formerly adopted in determining the atomic weight of 
zinc (Abstr., 18^8,1247). Magnesium ribbon was placed in a short 
length of iron tubing, and this was placed in the closed end of a 
longer tnbe of very bard glass. The tube was exhausted, and the 
luague&ium was then distilled into the fore part, and the whole 
allowed to cool while the vacuum was still maintained. A slight 
coating of magnesium silicide formed at first on the tube, but this 
J rotecied the glass, and the rest of the metal which distilled over 
t*onld he easily detiohed, and was fL*ee from silicide. The middle 
J art of the distilled metal was taken, and redistilled three times in a 
similar manner; a c^stalline bar of pure white magnesium was thus 
obtained free from silicon, carbon, calcium, and iron, although these 
^ c<>Tild be detected in the lubhon used. The purified metal was dis- 
sohed in nitric acid (prepared as described in the previons paper), 
diluted with an equal volume of specially purified wh ter; the excess 
of water was then evaporated, and the nitrate converted into oxide 
by heating first in a sand-bath, and finally in a mufile furnace. The 
operation was performed in a porcelain crucible, previously fared 
against anothcar one which was treated in precisely the same way as 
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the first. Ten experiments were made, and these srare for the atomic 
'VN eight of magnesiam numbers varying betw^een 24’271 and 24!*804, 
the mean being 24*287 (O being taken as 10). 

In some cases very perfect crystals were obtained when the 
magnesiam was distilled. These were examined by Gr. H. Williams, 
and found to be holohedral hexaeonal foims isomorphous with those 
of zinc and beryllium. They exhibited faces of the primary prism 
and of the primary pyramid, together with biisal planes; the axial 
ratio was determined to be a : c = 1 : 1*G202. C. F. B. 

CrystaUine Metallic Precipitates. By H. IST. Waruen {Ghem. 
News, 61, ISo ).—By using a zinc rod wrapped in coils of asbestos 
paper for the reduction of solutions of metallic salts, the action is 
somewhat retarded, and a crystalline precipitate of the reduced metal 
forms without any" previous spongy precipitate, and adheres to the 
asbestos paper. In this way. crystalline precipitates of lead, copper, 
&c., have been obtained, whilst by the use of a magnesium rod 
crystalline zinc was precipitated, and iron, manganese, and zirconium 
gradually reduced. Solutions of antimony chloride, with sufficient 
tartrate to prevent the precipitation of the basic salt, yield, in 
addition to a crystalline incrustation, a black precipitate of explosive 
antimony. D. A. L. 

Copper Precipitate formed in Ordinary Water. By Grimbert 
and Barr^ (/. Jt*harm, [5], 21, 414—415).—A solntion of copper 
sulphate poured into ordinary water produces a considerable tur¬ 
bidity, which becomes a voluminous, bluish-green, crystalline deposit 
after a time. Under the microscope, it shows rliomhoidal laminse 
which polarise light; these are sometimes isolated, sometimes 
grouped in stars of six branches. It is a tetrabasic copper suli^hate, 
SCuOjCuSOi + 4 H 2 O, insoluble in water, but soluble iu acids. 
Heated at 1(J0^ it is unchanged, but towards 200“ the whole of its 
water is expelled, and its colour becomes olive srreen. It has the 
same composition as the mineral brochantite. The deposit is in- 
feiTed to be due to the presence of calcium hydrogen carbonate in 
the water, as very dilute alkaline carbonates are known to precipitate 
tetrabasic copper sulphate, and no precipitate is produced if the 
hydrogen carbonate is removed. J. T. 

Earths of the Cerium and Yttrium Groups. By A. Betten- 
DORFF (AnTidlen^ 256, 169—170).—Orthite, from Stromsboe, near 
Aiendal, and from Hitteroe, was freed from cerium oxide and thorium 
oxide by Debray’s method {Gompt rend., 96, 928), and the earths of 
the cerium and yttrium groups then separated by means of potassium 
sulphate, by a modification of the method described by Mosander. 
The separation of the constituents of the two groups was then 
accomplished by systematic partial decomposition of the nitrates; 
this can be easily done with the nitrates of the yttrium group, but in 
the ^ase of the cerium group it is advisable to place the platinum 
crucible containing the nitrates in a slightly larger porcelain crucible, 
in order to ensure a more regular decomposition. In this way the 
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earths vhif^h are precipitated by potassium sulphate cau be easily 
freed from lanthanum by two or three operations; the lanthanum 
oxide obtained is very pure (RO = 108*76), but it always contains 
small quantities of didymium. 

The basic nitrates thus freed from lanthanum give a brown oxide 
(RO = 113'2 to 114), which contains all the didymium and samarium 
eai*ths, as well as lai*ger or smaller quantities of gadolinium and 
terbium earths. 

The further purification of the oxide (RO = 108*76) was carried 
out by v. Welsbach’s method 6 , 477—491), namely, by 

fractional crystallisation of the ammonium nitrate double salts, but 
in neuti*al instead of in acid solution. After about 18 operations, the 
ammonium lanthanum nitrate is obtained in a pure condition, and 
the double salt of the neodidymium is separated from the more 
sparingly soluble double salt of the praseodidymium, as is shown by 
a spectroscopic examination of the mother liquois; the absorption 
spectra of the second, seventh, twelfth, and eighteenth mother liquors 
are given in a diagram. 

The oxide of the pure lanthanum ammonium nitrate, prepared as 
described above, has the equivalent RO = 108*15, R 3 O 3 = 324 45 
(O = 15*96, S = 31*98), from which the atomic weight of lanthanum 
h found to be R = 92 19, or R'" = 138*28; Cleve (JaJiresh, 1883, 
30) found R'” = 138 22. The spark spectrum of the chloride, pre¬ 
pared from this oxide, is given in a diagram, and the measurements 
of the wave-lengths of the lines are given in a table; the author’s 
measurements agiee well on the whole with those of Thalen, but 
some of Thalen'b lines could only be observed with difficulty. X 4330, 
'ivhich has been observed by Thalen, but which, according to Cleve, is 
not a lanihanum line, was present in the spectrum of the author’s 
pi eparation. E. S. K. 

Uranyl Oliroinate and its Double Salts. By J. Foemaxek 
(Amalen^ 257, 102—116 ).—JTranyl jpotassium chromate^ 

2 (r 0 jCr 04 ,i:.Cr 0 t -f 6HA 

is obtained by mixine a solution of uranyl nitrate (1 mol.) with a 
.'oluilon of potassium chromate (1 mol.), and evaporating over snl- 
pbunc acid, or by treating potassium uranate w’ith a warm, concen¬ 
trated solution of chi-omic acid and evaporating the filtered solution 
over sulphuric acid. It forms yellow, mouosymmetric crystals, 
a :h:c = 0*7566:1: 1*9714, = 72^ 3b, and is partially decomposed 

by water. The coiTesponding aminumim double salt, 

2(U03)Cr04d^"H4).Cr04 + CH,0, 

f»»rms yellow, mouosymmetric crystals, a : h : c = 0-S016 : 1 : 1*0196, 

= 72'' 31, similar to tho^e of the potassium salt, and is partially 
decomposed by boiling water; the compound 2 (TJ 02 )Cr 04 ,(!S"H 4 ) 2 Crd 4 
+ 3HjO was also obtained. The sodium double salt, 

2 (r 0 .)Cr 04 ,XaCr 04 + 10H,O, 

foims small, yellow crystals, and is readily soluble in water. 
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Uranyl chromate, (UOi^CrO* + IIH.O, prepared by dissolving the 
hydroxide in an aqueous solution of chromic acid, and concentrating 
the filtered solution on the "water-bath, crystallines from boiling 
water in yellow needles, effloresces on exposure to the air, and loses 
the whole of its water at 20U®; only silver, lead, mercurous, and 
bismuth salts produce precipitates in its aqneous solution. 

In precipitating chromic acid as mercurous chromate, in presence 
of uiunium salts, the mercurous nitmte employed must be ft‘ee from 
oxides of nitrogen, and the solution must be slightly acid; otherwise 
some of the uranium salt is also precipitated. 

When hydrogen suljfflide is parsed into a solution of uranyl niti'ate 
and mercurous nitrate, luercurie sulphide is precipitated, and at the 
same time the uranyl is reduced to the uranous salt; tungstates and 
titanates are also quickly reduced by hydingen sulphide in presence 
of mei'curio chloride. F. S. K. 

Precipitation of Tin from Acid Solutions by Metallic Iron. 
By B. SoHCLTZE (i>er., 23, 974—^976).—Tin is completely piecipi- 
tated from solution in inorganic acids by the action of a mixture of 
metallic tin, metallic iron, and iron rust. The free acid is neutralised 
by the ferric hydrate, the stannic salts which ai*e simultaneously 
formed are reduced by the tin to stannous compounds, and from these 
all the tin is thrown down by the iron. The operation requires several 
days for completion, and the absence of every trace of free acid and 
stannic salt is essential to success. J. B. T. 


Mineralogical Ghemistry. 


Deposits of Barium Sulphate from Mine-water- By F. 
Clowes (Pror. Boy. Soc.^ 46, 368—369).—Deposits containing some 
90 per cent, of barium sulphate have been found in the water-boxes 
of various coal mines in the neighbourhood of K'ew'castle-upon-Tyue. 
The author publishes the results of his analyses of three of these, and 
discusses their probable mode of formation. J. W. 

Tyrolite from Utah. By W. F. Hillebrand and E. S. Daxa 
{Amer. J. Bci., 39, 271—273).—^Analysis of material collected at the 
Mammoth mine gave the following results:— 

CuO. OaO. A&O 5 . HgO. SOj, Fe 203 . Insoluble, Total. 

45-08 6-78 2S'^-52 17-21 2-23 0*08 0-16 100-06 

The percentage of SO3 is practically the same as that formerly 
found by Hillebrand (Abstr., 1888,1043). It is, therefore, necessaiy 
to consider this as a proper constituent of the mineral. Some of the 
specimens of tyrolite collected are crystallised with snfflcient distinct- 
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ness to allow of a somewliat more complete determination of the foimi 
than has hitherto been possible. The crystals are undoubtedly ortho¬ 
rhombic. B. H. B. 

Occurrence of Polycrase in Carolina. By W, E. Hidde\ 
and J. B. !Maoki 3410 nh (Auier. J, Sci., 39, 3''*2—306).—A few crystals 
of the mineral described were found in 1888 in Henderson Co., North 
Carolina, the associated minerals hein^ zircon, monazite, xenotime, 
cyi*tolite, and masn-^tite The pnre mineral is neaily coal-black, and 
has a sp. qy. of 4*7b and a hardness of o’B. It is infasible, aiad on 
analysis yielded:— 

Nb,0,. Ta.O,. TiOj. Y.O,. Te^O^. UOj. HjO. Total 

V - J 

4S<J7 27-55 3-19 18*77 5*18 9866 

The reactions are qnite similai* to those given hy the Hitteroe poly- 
cra«se. 

In September, 18^9, large crystals of polycrase were fonnd near 
the Upper Saluda River, in South Carolina, about 20 miles from the 
fir&t described local ty. The sp gr. of these crystals varies between 
4*925 and 5 03S. On analysis the following results w'erc obtained •— 

NbjO,. Ta.O,. TiO,. TPz- PbO. FeO. Fe^Oj. TO* 
47*7b 21*23 0*46 2*47 0*18 19*47 

CdO. H^O. Si02. Insoluble. Total. 

0*6b 4-46 1-Ul 0T2 97*96 

Th's mineral is very closely allied to, if not identical with, the polr- 
ci*ase from Hitteioc% Norway, analysed hy Rammelsberg. The ap¬ 
proximate foinnn a nf tl e Carolina mineral ia Nb,0a,4Ti02,5R0,2^H20. 
It should he noted that thiis i’s the first occurrence of a columlio- 
titanate accredited to an American locality. B. H. B. 

Maugauiferous Spring waters. Bv W. P. AIasos {Chem, 

61, 123).—»Sixty-tw’o .'.piiiigs in the United States are i*epnted to 
contain mantra iiese, usually as carbonate, hut only seven have as much 
as nine paits per indiion or above, and in five of these the manganese 
is pre>enr us sulphate or chloiude, whilst its condition in the other 
two is doul tful. Excelsior Spi ngs, near Kansas City, Mo., are, 
however, comnaratix ely rich in min£t.mese carbonate, yielding per 
milliLn:—MnCO ,941; Al.C,, 2-lU; 8iiO>, 12 0; K.S 04 ,‘ 4 * 86 ; NaCl, 
17*60; FeCO, 23*43; CaCO,, 302*75; MeCO„ 54*7; KCl, 2*8; 
NaHCO^ 9 35. D. A. L. 
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The Marsh Gas Fermentation. By Bcethclot (Bull. Sar, 
Chini. [o], 3,381).—According to Schloesing, marsh, gas and carhonic 
anhydride are formed in eqnai Tolumes when dang ferments. Since 
these gases nmsfc result chiefly from the decomi>osition of cellulose, 
their formation may be represented by the following equation:— 

fiGgHiuOs ”1” mBLjO — 37jC02 "b 3/zCH4. 

This equation necessitates the liberation of as much heat as is repre¬ 
sented by 41 X n Cals., which is slightly superior to that liberated in 
the alcoholic fermentation. T. G. N. 

Double Cyanides of 2inc and Mercuiy. By W. B. Dun'^tan 
(Pltatm. J. Traus. [3], 20, GoS).—Rammelsberg ob'served that when 
zmc sulphate is added to a solution of mercury pota<*Muin cyanide, 
HgKj(CN) 4 , a white precipitate i> produced. Gmelin suiigosted that 
this consists of a cyanide of zinc and mercury, HuZu(C.S) 4 , but no 
analysis of the precipitate was made by either chemist. During his 
recent investigation of the antiseptic projjert.es of the metallic cyan¬ 
ides, Sir Joseph Lister prepared tliis substance, and found it to be of 
exceptional value as a surgical antiseptic. It was observed, however, 
that in its preparation the larjier pirb of the mercuric salt is dis¬ 
solved, especially during the washing of the precipitate with cold 
water; a smaller part (irom 5 to 15 per cent.) remains in the pi*e- 
cipitate, and cannot be dissolved from it by cold water. 

The author finds that the qu.intity of mercuric cwauide i*etaincd by 
the precipitate, and nob dissolved from it hy cold water, is mainly 
dependent on the amount ot water present during precipitation, and 
that by reducing the quantity to the lowest limit consistent with the 
solution of the reacting salts, theainonnt ot retained mercuric cyanide 
may be raised to rather more than 86 per cent., w’hicb coiTe&ponds 
approximately with the formula 2Ztv CJs)iJlg(CN) 2 . Similar x»esults 
were obtained by precipitating a solution of zinc potassium cyanide, 
ZnK 2 (CN) 4 , with mercuidc chloride,and also by dissolving equivalent 
quantities of zinc potassium cvaiude and mercury pota.ssium cyanide 
in water, and decomjiosing the mixed salts w ith sufficient sulphxu'ic 
acid to remove the whole of the jiota'^sium as sulphate. On tho other 
hand, the same substance was not produced by evaporating to dryness 
a solution of mercuric cyanide with treslily precipitated zinc cyanide; 
neither was it obtained by the action of hvdrocyanic acid on a 
mixture of the freshly precipitated oxides suspended in water or 
alcohol; the product of both these reactions w as a mixtm*e of the 
two cyanides, from which cold water completely dh-solved the mer¬ 
curic cyanide. 

Althongh pure salts were employed in the preparation of the 
material, a little zinc hydroxy-salt was invaluably produced, but ex¬ 
periment showed that the retention of the mercuric cyanide is not 
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conditioned by the presence of a hydroxT-salt of zinc or mercur 
By prolonged boiliui? with water, the mercuric cyanide is complet ly 
removed from the sub-stance. From the evidence so far obtained, the 
author inclinetl to believe that the mercuric cyanide is retained by 
the zinc cj anide in s ime mechanical way. and that the substance is 
not a definite chemical compound. But this question is being further 
investigated. AU attempts to prepare a double cyanide of the formula 
suggested by GmeUn were failures. W. R. D. 


Ammeline. By A. Smmlka and A. FRiFDaricH (JlomtsJi,, 11, 
42—60; compare Ab^tr., IS'^9.114, and this vol.,p. CIS; —^Ammeline 
may be syntlies’sed by hcatme together in a paraf&n-bath dicyanodi- 
aniide fl mol.» and ethyl ciirbamate (2 mols.). The mixture melts at 
lb2—1&5°, and afrer heating for a quarter of an hour at 190% the 
clear liquid becomes clouded. On raising the tempeiature to 195° 
for half an hour, ammebne separates, and may be crystallised from 
hot aqueous soda, when it forms spherules consisting of microscopic 
needles. Ammeline is also formed by heating together at 190°, a 
mixture of anhydrous higuauide sulphate (1 mol.) and ethyl carbonate 
(4 mols.). 

Ammeline is only slightly soluble in water, at 23°, one part in 
4677; at 100°, one part in 1260. When freshly prepared it dissolves 
readily in sulphuric, chromic, oxalic, and in concenlrated formic and 
acetic acids, forming the corresponding salts. The sulphate, 

(C,H5X,0)tj,H,S04 + HsO, 


crystallises in aggregates of very small, microscopic needles, very 
sparingly ‘?olublf‘ in and decomposed by boiling water; the chromate, 
(C 3 H 3 ^o 0 )j,H^Cr 04 4- 2 H 3 O, crystallises in long, yellow, microscopic 
needles, is only slightly soluble in, and is decomposed by water; the 
oxalate, (C 3 H 5 N 0 OJ 3 ,H 2 C 204 , is an anhydrons, white, microcrystalline 
powder. 

The synthesis of ammeline from dicyanodiamide and ethyl carba¬ 
mate points to its having the constitntiou represented by the formula 

and thus harmonises with the conclusions 

drawn by the authors from their synthesis of phenylammeline (Zoc. 
rit I G. T. M. 


Mixtures of Alcohol and Water. By T. Faubington (Ghem, 
61. 2u8l—I nvestigations with mixtures of alcohol and water 
indicate that the sri’eatest ri&e of temperature, 10 % is obtained by 
the admixture of water with 28 to 50 per cent, of alcohol, and the 
following is the relatiouship between the densities and refracthe 
indices for the liquids given :— 
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Sp. gr. 

Befractire index. 

Observed. 

Calculated 

From formula. 

From vols. of the 
components. 

Alcohol. 


1*3645 



Water . 

0*9990 

1 *3320 

— 

_ 

5 alcohol + 10 water.. 

0*9610 

1*352 

1*3535 

1*348 

6 alcohol + 5 water... 


1*361 

1*3622 

1*348 


WMlst a curious relationsTiip exists in the rate of the passage of the 
liquids through a small aperture, as the following numbers show: — 

Yery small aperture. Small aperture. 


Seconds. Seconds. 

Water. 240 20*9 

Alcohol. 270 22*7 


1 alcohol + 2 water.... 346 26*9 

D. A. L. 

The Supposed Hydrates of Alcohol. By S. XJ. Pickering 
(JZeiL jphyshkal, Gliem,^ 6, 1).—^Mendel4efE stated that the first 
difierentisd of the densities of solutions of alcohol in water which he 
quoted in the Trans., 1887, 778, formed a rectilineal figure, given on 
p. 780, showing three distinct breaks, indicative of the existence of 
three definite hydrates. The author plots out MendeleelTs values, 
both those quoted on p. 778, as well as four other sets of values for the 
density differentials at other temperatures, and shows that they all 
form curvilinear and continuous figures bearing no resemblance to 
Mendeleeff’s drawing. The anther has previously shown (Trans., 
1890, 81) that a similar statement made by Mendel4efi as to the 
densities of sulphuric acid solutioris was equally mistaken, and he 
calls in question Mendeleeff*s statement that he bad found the 
rectilineal character of the first difierential to hold good in the 
case of 100 different salts, for Mendeleeff gave alcohol as a typical ” 
specimen, remarking that “no other solution besides that of alco¬ 
hol, and none of its other properties, are known with such a degree 
of accuracy.” The author states that he has ^od grounds for con¬ 
sidering that the solid products obtained by Mendeleeff on cooling 
two solutions of alcohol consisted of ice, and not of two definite 
hydrates. 

The author has examined by differentiation all the values obtained 
by other physicists for the densities, without finding any evidence of 
the existence of any hydrates. S. TJ. P. 

Nitrethyl Alcohol. By R. Demuth and V. Meter (Aunalen, 256, 
28—49; compare Abstr., 1889, 366).—^Nitrethyl alcohol has a sp. gr. 

VOL. Lviii. 3 m 
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of 1'1691 at 19*4®, and its molecular formnla is C 3 H 5 NO 3 , as is shown 
hr molecular weight determinations in glacial acetic acid solution. 
The soditm salt. C 2 E[ 4 N 03 lS[a, is a colonrless, granular, hygroscopic 
powder readily soinble in water; it combines with acetic chloride 
with great energy, and explodes when treated with concentmted 
nitric acid. 

The componnd lSr2Ph‘CH(!K’02)*CHa*0H separates as a yellowish- 
red precipitate when an aqueous solntion of the pure sodium salt 
is treated with a solntion of diazobenzene chloride; it crystallises 
from light petrolenm in yellowish-red needles, melts at 104°, and 
is very readily soinble in the ordinary solvents. When impnre 
nitrethyl alcohol, prepared as previonsly described, is treated with 
diazobenzene chloride, benzeneazonitromethane, N 2 Ph‘CH 2 ‘ 1^02 (m. p. 
153*^). separates from the solntion in crystals. The formation of this 
componnd is most probably dne to the presence of nitracetic acid in 
the crude nitrethyl alcohol. 

AcetyliiiiretJiyl alcohols C 4 H 7 NO 4 , was obtained in an impnre con¬ 
dition by warming the pure alcohol with acetic anhydride; it is a 
yellowi^ oil, and cannot be distilled even under reduced pressure. The 
ehloridp^ C 2 H 4 C 1 I? 0 *, was also obtained, but only in an impnre con¬ 
dition, by treating the alcohol with phosphoric chloride in the cold; 
it is a yellow oil, and cannot be distilled. 

Sodionitrethyl alcohol is not acted on by ethyl iodide even when it 
is boiled therewith, so that its constitution is probably expressed by 
the formula ISsOs-CHXa-CHs-OH. 

Nitrethyl alcohol reacts readily both with chloral and phenyl 
cyanate. but the products cannot be obtained in a pure condition; 
it is completely decomposed by warm hydrochloric acid and by potas¬ 
sium permangwate. When treated wdth nitrous acid (1 mol.), it 
yields metbylnitrolic acid as the principal product, but when a large 
excess of nitrous acid is used, the principal product is an acid free 
from nitro^n, probably glycollic acid. 

When nitrethyl alcohol is reduced with sodium amalgam in slightly 
^id solution, it is converted into a brown, strongly basic liquid which 
is miscible with water in all proportions, absorbs carbonic anhydride 
from the air, and cannot be distilled; the hydrochloride of this sub¬ 
stance is a biwrish, very hygroscopic syrup. The results obtained 
on analysis ap«ed with those required by a mixture of mono- and di- 
etbyleneoxydiamine, but it could not be separated into these com- 
poonds by the method described by Wurtz ^Annalen, 121, 226), and 
no ciystalline salts could be obtain^. p. S. K. 

Ethereal Salts of Hhosphoroxis Acid. By 0. Jaehxe (Annalen, 
256, 269—285).-Etbyl pbospHte, P(OBfc)„ is obtained, together 
with the compound described by Geuther (Ahstr., 1884, 

1282), and a little ethyl phosphate, when phosphorus trichloride is 
gradnally added to finely divided sodium ethoxide, covered with 
ether; the yield is 70 per cent, of the theoretical. It is a pleasant 
smelling liquid of sp. gr. 1*075 at 15®, and boils at 192—195®. When 
heated with ^iodine at 190°, it is partially decomposed with formation 
of ethyl iodide and diethylphosphoric iodide, and when heated with 
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sodium ethoxide at 150—^190®, sodium diettyl phospliite, ethylene, 
and alcohol are produced. Acetic chloride at 190® seems to decom¬ 
pose it into ethyl chloride, ethyl acetate, and ethyl dihydrogen phos¬ 
phite; acetic anhydride at 240® seems to have a similar action. "When 
hoiled with acetamide, it seems to be converted into the amide of 
diethylphosphorous acid. 

The compound CuHi56P20fa (see above) is not decomposed by sodium 
ethoxide at 230®; when treated with phosphorus trichloride, it yields 
ethyl phosphate, phosphite and chloride, and phosphorous acid. 

Methyl phosphite, P(OMe) 3 , prepared as described in the case of the 
ethyl salt, is a highly refracting liquid of sp. gr. 1*1785 at 15®, and 
boils at 185° with considerable decomposition. The propyl salt, 
P(OPr) 3 , is a yellowish liquid of sp. gr. 1*004 at 15®, and bods at 
240° with slight decomposition. The isohutyl salt, P(OC 4 Hq) 3 , is a 
yellowish liquid of sp. gr 0*952 at 15®, and boils at 248—^255®. The 
isoamyl salt, P(OC 3 Hu) 3 , boils at 265—^270°, and its sp. gr. is 0*9005 
at 15®. P. S. K. 


American Fusel Oil. By J. H. Lono and 0. E. Lixebarger 
{Ghem, News, 61, 185—187).—Most American distillers use com 
(maize) mixed with small amounts of other grains for the mash. The 
authors have examined a sample of fasel oil obtained at Ohicasro, 
and separated from alcohol fermented during the spring season by 
the 72-hour period. It was saturated with water, allowed to settle^ 
dried first with anhydrous copper sulphate, then with potassium car¬ 
bonate, and fractionally distilled. The higher fractions were sepa¬ 
rated by fractional crystallisation of the baidum amyl sulphates, <fec., 
and identified by their boiling points, optical activity, and conversion 
into the iodides; whilst the boiling points and conversion into the bro¬ 
mides served for the identification of lower boiling constiruents. In 
this way the sample of several gallons of fusel oil was found to con¬ 
sist chiefly of active and inactive amyl alcohol, with some isobutyl 
alcohol and isopropyl and ethyl alcohols, and traces of normal propyl 
and normal butyl alcohols. A very small proportion, consisting of 
alcohols and ethereal substances, boiled above 133®. D. A. L. 


Derivatives of j3-Bromopropylamiiie. By P. Hiesch (Her., 23, 

OHMe'E* 




964—^967).—Propylene-Y^-thiocarbamide, \ 

* Gilg'li JB. 

tained by the action of potassium thiocyanate on jS-bromopropyl- 
amine; it is identical with the compound obtained by Ghbbriel (this 
vol., p. 127) by the action of hydrogen bromide on allylthiocarbamide, 
and isomeric withtrimethylene-^-thiocarbamide, 

0Hs<Qg’.jij-2>C3irH. 

The picrate, C4H8N®S,06HJNr307, is deposited from water in curved, 
needle-shaped crystals melting at 199—200®. The platinochloride 
forms yellowish-red, needle-shaped crystals melting at 210—212®, Pro¬ 
pylene-Yr-carbamide, “ formed by heating together 

3 m 2 
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/J-liromopropylamiiie and potassium oyanaie. The piorate^ crystal¬ 
lises from hot vater in lustrous needles melting at 186°. With 
carbon bisulphide, / 8 -hromopropylamine yields fi-fi-mereaptomet7tyl- 

fliasiAine, isomeric srith /i-mercaptopenthiazoline, 


CH; 3 <q^.^J>C:SH (this toL, p. 472). The compound crystallises 

from hot water in long., white needles, and melts at 82°; it is soluble 
in alkalis, but not in acids. By treating an alkaline solution of 
mercaptomethylthiazoline with an alkyl iodide, the corresponding thio- 

ethei* is obtained. ^ethyhnercaptumdhyltMazolin£^ _ ^^^C*SMe, 


is a oolonrless. oily liquid boiling at 216—218°. The corresponding 
e%^coIllpoulld boils at 228—229°, and the prcpy Z-derivative at 
246—248". These compounds are all strong bases, and have an 


extremely nnpleasant odour. 

If )J-bromopropylamine hydi*obromide is warmed with an equivalent 
quantity of baryta-water, 2 mols. HBr are eliminated, and on distilla¬ 
tion a basic substance is obtained of the formula CsHThf. It seems to 


be amidopi*opylene j it is isomeric with allylamine. from which it is 
distinguished by giving a crystalline comj^nnd v\ith potassium bis- 
miithoiodide. The new base is also isomeiic with the iwo compounds 
formed by the action of potash on 7 -bromopropylainine hydrobromide 
(compare Abstr., 1888,1292). 

fi-litvmojji'opylbeHzamide^ CBMeBrOHi^KHBz, is obtained by treat¬ 
ing jd-bromopropylamine with benzoic chloride in the cold. The 
amide crystallises from benzene in needles melting at 78°, and if it 
is dissolved in water, the solution evaporated, and tihe residue timted 
Mith potash, a substance is obtained of the formula OioHi 3 N 02 ; this 
crystallises from benzene in white, lustrons leaves, melts at 92—93°, 
and is most pTo}3Mjfi-hydirQayifrcp7jlben3amtdey OH'OHMe-OHa'NHBz. 
The same substance is formed by the action of benzoic chloride on the 
snlutioQ, containing ^-oxypropylamine, which remains after distillmg 
off the amidopropylene (see above). 

On adding methylthiocarbimide to ^-bromopropylamine dissolved 
in beuztne, two substances are formed; the one separates as an oil, 
the other remains dissolved in the ^nzene. The oily compound 

is wdliyl]^op7jleM’-^‘thwcarhamide^ or 

CHis’hJBL 




it solidifies on standing, and crystallises from light petroleum in long 
needles melting at 49—50°. These crystals are particularly easily 
soluble in winter, and the solution is strongly alkaline. The picrate is 
obtained in the form of needles melting at 145°. The platinoohloride 
crystallises from water in laige, dark-red needles melting at 143°. 
The secmd compound is obtained on evaporatiug the benzene; it 
is deposited tom methyl alcohol in long, white crystals melting at 
34 , baa the tbrmnla CfHuNsSs, and is a compound of equal mole- 
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cnles of metTiylpropylene-Yr-thiocarbamide and methyltliiocarb- 
imide. Allylthiocarbimide yields two corresponding compounds; 
allylpropylene-'^-tbiocarbamide crystallises from light petroleum in 
quadratic piisms melting at 66^. The picrate is deposited from 
water in long crystals which melt at 130°, The second product of 
the action of allylthiocarbimide crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
white, lustrous prisms melting at 52®. Allylpropylene-^-thio- 
carbamide is also obtained by heating symmetrical diailylthiocarb- 
amide with hydrochloric acid under pressure. An oily, isomeric base, 

TT prepared by the action of allyl iodide on 

Oila"JN • ( UallsJ 

propylene-'^-thiocarbamide. The picrate crystallises from water in 
small, triangular prisms melting at 126°. This research shows that 
the reactions of )3-bromopropylamine are completely analogous to 
those of bromoethylamine. J. B. T. 


Tribromopropaldeliyde and Tribromopropionic Acid- By 
L. Niemilowicz {Monatsh,^ 11, 87—99).— Trihromojnopaldehifde^ 

CHjBr-CBr^'COH, is obtained, together with tribromopropionic acid 
and a liquid polymeride of dihiomethylene, on dissohing glycerol 
in five times its weight of sulphnric acid, treating the solation with 
hydrobromio acid (sp. gr. 1*49), and heating at 125°. It is an oil 
which unites energetically with water to form a white, crystalline 
hydrate, CaHsBrjO + SHaO, and on heating splits np into hydrobromio 
acid and the polymeride of dibromethylene above mentioned. The 
hydrate crystallises in needles or in plates; melts at 61'5°; is only 
very slowly attacked on boiling with water, yielding a black, humus- 
like acid product; on oxidation with an equivalent quantity of nitric 
acid it gives tribromopropionic acid; and yields nnsymmetrical di¬ 
bromethylene, hydrobromic and formic acids on treatment with potash, 
a decomposition which explains the physiological action of the aldehyde. 

Tribromoprtj^iomc ddd, CHiBrCBr^-COOH, is formed in vaiiablo 
quantity, depending on the strength of the hydrobromic acid used 
and the temperature of the reaction, in the production of tnbromo- 
propaldehyde by the method above described. It crystallises from 
carbon bisulphide in transparent plates, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and the alkalis, but is scarcely dissolved by water or by 
dilute acids. It melts at 93°, and forms a sodium salt crystallising 
with 2 mols. H 2 O; a calcium salt crystallising in slender, white 
needles; and an iron salt, (G 3 H 2 Br 802 ) 3 Fe, cryst^lising in character¬ 
istic red, hexagonal plates. G. T. M. 

Aldol. By G, Maghtanini (GazzeHa, 19, 366—367).—Phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate precipitates from aqueous solutions of aldol a heavy 
oil, which, on exposing its ethereal extract for some time in a vacuum, 
is changed into a trmsparent, reddish, viscous mass. On heating 
this substance, it is decomposed, and at a temperature above 
160—180°, products pass over which give the pyrazoline reaction with 
sulphuoric acid and potassium dichromate; among these products, 
aniline and a substance having the odour and reactions of the indoles 
have been observed. The latter compound is probably the real 
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hydrazone; it is decomposed by the action of hydrochloric add in fche 
cold, forming a green colouring matter. 

By the prolonged action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, &c., on 
aldol, the only product is a mobile, neutral liquid 'which has the same 
boiling point as acetaldozime. 

Paraldol is found by Raoult’s method to have in acetic solutions 
the molecular formula tC 4 Ha 02 )s. S. B. B. A. 

Decahydrated Lead Aceta'te. By A. E. Easnacht and 0. B. 
Lindsey {CJiem. News, 61, 196—197).—Ehombio plates of the com¬ 
position Pb( 0 Ac )2 + IOH 2 O have been obtained. Axial ratios, 
<>•7002 ; 1 : 0'9125, observed faces ooP, Poo, ooPoo, Poo. They are 
colourless and transparent, but gradually become opaque and milk- 
white; they melt at 22-2®, and have a sp. gr. of 1‘689. D. A. L. 

Conversion of Ethyl Acrylate into 0-Alanine. By V. Wenpbr 
(Gaszetta, 19, 487—410).—Komer and Menozzi have given a method 
for the formation of unsaturaied (olednoid) acids by the elimination 
of nitrogen &om the paradinoid amido-acids, and have shown that the 
reaction may be reversed (Abstr., 1887, 1031, 1100), thus obtaining 
aspartic acid from fumaric and maleic acids. To test the latter 
reaction in the oleic series, pnre ethyl acrylate (15 grains) prepared 
hy Caspary and Tollens’ method, hy the action of zinc and snlphnric 
acid on ad-dibromopropionic acid, was heated with alcoholic ammonia 
^55 c.c. of 15 per cent.) for 10 hours in a sealed tube at 110—115''. 
The product was freed fi*om alcohol, dissolved in water, and extracteii 
with ether, the aqueous solution boiled with baryta (24 grams), until 
no more ammonia was evolved. On removing the barium, the residue 
yielded ou concentration colourless, tabular crystals which, like those of 
Ji-alanine, melt with decomposition at 178^ and are very freely soluble 
in water. To confirm its identity with 0 -alanine, the product was 
converted into the copper salt, which crystallises in large, bine tables 
or prisms, of the composition (XH 2 *CjH 4 *COO) 20 u, 6 H 30 . This diffei-s 
from the salt obtained by Heintz (Abstr., 1871, 127) from crude 
/^-alanine, the latter crystallising 'with only 5 mols. H 20 ; the copper 
salt of pure 0 -alanine prepared from 0 -iodopropioiiic acid contains 
6 H 2 O, however. 

*-Alanine may accordingly be transformed into the 0-componnd by 
first converting it into ethyl acrylate. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Angelic and Tiglie Acids. By P. Melikofp and 
P. pEiBENEO-KRiircHEEKO (Annalen, 257,116—132; compare Abstr., 
1887, 29. and 1SS8, 1177).—The authors have made some further 
experiments in order* to show that the a-chloro-a-methylhydroxy- 
butjric acid (m. p. 115'5“) obtained from tiglic acid (Abstr., 1887, 
29) is not identical with the *-chlorhydroxyvaleric acid (m. p. 103®’ 
not 105®) obtained by treating angelic acid with hypochlorons acid ; 
this is clearly proved hy a comparison of the behaviour of the potas¬ 
sium and silver salts of the two acids, as well as by a comparison of 
the two acids themselves. 
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The S-chlorohydroxy-acid (m. p. 92®) obtained by the combination 
of liydrocbloric acid and the glycidic acid from angelic acid is isomeric 
with the /3-chlorhydroxy-acid (m. p. 75®; which is obtained by the 
action of hypochlorous acid on angelic acid, and on tiglic acid. When 
the acid (m. p. 92®) is warmed with sodinm carbonate, it is converted 
into ethyl methyl ketone, identical with the compound obtained from 
the jS-chlorbydroxy-acid prepared from tiglic acid; the acid melting 
at 92® is therefore «jS-chlor-«-hydroxy-, and that melting at 103® an 
a-chloro-)3-hydroxy-valeric acid. 

The authors discuss the behaviour of various unsaturated acids 
with hypochlorous acid, and conclude that Michael's rules (Abstr., 
1819,1140) are inapplicable in a large number of cases. 

F. S. K. 

Schmidt’s Process for the Conversion of Oleic Acid into 
Solid Patty Acids. By R. Benedict (MonatsK, 11, 71—83).—To 
investigate the process, a mixture of oleic acid with one-tenth of its 
weight of zinc chloride was heated at about 185® (if the temperature is 
allowed to rise above 195®, no solid acids are obtained), until a small 
quantity of it solidified when cooled. The solid product of the action 
consisted of additive products with zinc chloride, and these, on boiling 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, were converted into isomeric hydroxy- 
stearic acids, one of which was further converted by loss of water into 
the lactone of 7 -hydroxystearic acid. The action of zinc chloride 
consequently resembles that of sulphuric acid (compare Geitel, Abstr., 
1888, 578), and confirms the opinion of Saytzefi (Abstr., 1888, 815), 
that oleic acid must be represented hj the formula 

OH3-[CH3]i3-CH:CH-CHa^OOOH. 

On distilling these hydroxystearic acids, oleic and the solid isoleic 
acids are formed. Schmidt’s solid “fatty acids” consist chiefly 
of a mixture of isoleic acid and stearolactone. 

G. T. M. 

Ethyl a-^-Diacetopropioziate. By L Ossxpoff (Bull 8oe. 
Ghim, [3], 3, 326—328).—^Kthyl sodaceioacetate and chloracetone in 
molecular proportion were heated in alcohol at 100 ®, and on distilla¬ 
tion yielded two fractions, one boiling at 104—106® under a pressure 
of 37—38 mm., and another boiling at 121—123® under a pressure of 
33—35 mm. Neither of these is pure ethyl diacetopropionate, but 
each contains much ethyl acetoacetate. 

The heats of combustion of the second fraction were taken, and 
gave a mean value of 1110 cals. T. G. N. 

AcetyUevolinic Acid and Constitation of ty-Eetone Acids. 
By J. Bredt {Annalm^ 256,314-—340).—Acetyllevulinic acid (Abstr., 
1887,126) is formed when a-angelicalactone is treated with acetic 
anhydride at the ordinary temperature, or more quickly, at 100 °, a 
reaction which is further evidence in favour of the lactone formula 
for levulinic acid. 

The hydraaone of levulinic phenylhydrazide, 

NHPh-NIOMe-OHa-CHa-OO-im-NHPh, 
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is formed wlien acetyllevnlinic acid is treated witli phenylhydrazme 
in glacial SLcetic acid solution, or when «-angelicalactone is treated 
with phenylhydrazine in ethereal solution; it crystallises from hot 
alcohol in prisms, and melts at 17S®. The formation of this compound 
cannot he regarded as evidence against the lactone formula for acetyl- 
levnlinic acid, hecanse the diacetates of aldehydes behave in an exactly 
similar manner. When benzaldehyde diacetate, OHPh(OAc)i, for 
example, is treated with phenylhydrazine in glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion, the hydinzone of the benzaldehyde separates from the solution 
in crystals," and the mother liquors contain acetylphenylhydrazine 
(m. p. 128*5®). 

CBnanthaldehyde diacetate, under the same conditions, is converted 
into cenanthaldehydephenylhydrazine and acetylphenylhydrazine. 

The dOactone, isolated by Volbard (this 

vol., p. 30) from the distillation products of succinic acid, and which 
stands in the same relation to aeetyllevnlinic acid as the latter does to 
aldehyde diacetate, also combines with phenylhydrazine in acetic 
acid solntion. The compound obtained crystallises in colourless 
needles, does not melt at 290®, and is insolufile in alkalis; it has the 
composition Ci 9 H 3 ,Jfr 40 o, and is formed from the intermediate product 
COOH-CH 2 -CH 2 -C(N 2 HPh)-CHa-CH 2 -CO-NH-NHPh, by the elimina- 
tion of 1 mol, H> 0 . 

Lemlinic cyanide and levnlinic chloride both interact with phenyl- 
hydrazine, the former, however, only very slowly, yielding the hydr- 
azone of levuHnic phenylhydrazide (m. p. 176®) described above. 
Since both the chloride and the cyanide are donbtless 7 -substitnted- 7 - 
lactones, acetyUevuHnlc acid has an analogous constitution, 

CH2<^5^>CHMe-OAc. 

Levnlinic chloride can be conveniently prepared by treating levn¬ 
linic acid with excess of acetic chloride, and cooling the mixture as 
soon as the reaction commences; the prodncu is then kept under 
reduced pressure until free from acetic chloride. Michael’s statement 
that aeetyllevnlinic is formed in this reaction is incorrect. 

Ethyl levulinate is not acted on by acetic anhydride even at 

16 «V~iro®. 

When bilver levulinate is treated with acetic chloride, or when 
silver acetate is treated with levnlinic chloride, aeetyllevnlinic acid is 
formed. F. S. K. 

Action of Ammonia on Dehydrodiaceigrlleviilinic Acid. By 
G. Magsanixi {Gaszeita, 19, 275—284).—The formation of dehydro- 
diacetyllevulinic acid. C 9 H 10 O 4 , by heating levnlinic acid with acetic 
anhydride was previously Ascribed (Abstr., 1888, 812). 

The best yield is obtained by heating levnlinic acid with acetic 
anhydride for not less than 10 hours at a temperature of 220—^225®, 
removing the excess of acetic acid and anhydride by distillation in a 
treating the resinous residue with water, and completely 
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extracting by boiling witb sodium carbonate. The alkaline solution 
is repeatedly extracted -with etber, tbe extract freed from ether, 
and the residne crystallised from boiling water; the yield never 
exceeds 4 per cent. By evaporating the ethereal solntion, it may be 
obtained in monoclinic prisms, a : & : c = l’58t*75 : 1 : *087707, 
^ = 69® 41' 13". Forms observed (001), (100), (010), (llO), (201), 
(Ill), (M*o), (AoZ). 

The ethereal extract from the alkaline solntion contains an oil 
having an agreeable odonr and boiling at 73—8o® nnder a pi*essnre of 
9—10 mm. of mercnry. 

The action of acetic anhydride on levnlinic acid at K >0° results in 
the quantitative conversion of the latter into its monacetvl-deiivative. 
On heating levulinio acid with five times its weight of acetic 
anhydride for six honrs at 150—155®, a mixture of acetyllevulinic 
acid and of angelolactone is obtained, but no dehydrodiacetyl- 
levnlinic acid is formed if the temperature is either much below 200° 
or over 230®. 

When the acid (1 gram) is heated in a sealed tube with ammonia 
(12—18 grams, sp. gr. s= 0*9U5) for 5—6 hours at 100®, it is almost 
quantitatively converted into the compound C^HiiXO, which partially 
separates on standing in long, lustrous needles. The hulk of this 
product is extracted from the solution with ether, it melts when pure 
at 94*5°, and has an odour recalling that of an acetylpyrroline. On 
heating it with zinc-dust, an oil passes over having an odour 
recalling that of the homologues of pyrroline, and colouring a strip 
of pinewood moistened with hydrochloric acid an intense red; it is 
itself resinified by that reagent. 

The compound CeHnNO does not yield an oxime on heating it 
with hydroxylamine hydrochloride, sodium carbonate, and alcohol, 
the product consisting of the sodinm salt of a new acid which is 
precipitated by ether from a concentrated alcoholic solution, and 
decomposes at 162°. S- B. A. A. 

Ethereal Salts of Alkyoxyqtiartenylic Acids. By E. Enee 
(Ammlen, 256, 201—218; compare Koll, Ahstr., 1889, 488).—^Ethyl 
/3-chloroquartenylate, OH 2 'CCl'CH 3 *OOOEt, is obtained by ^ssolving 
/J-chloroquartenylic acid, prepared by Gonther’s method, in alcohol, 
and saturating the solntion with hydrogen chloride; it boils at 
155—157®. The meiliyl salt boils at 139—141°, the jprqpyl salt at 
175—177®, and the isobutyl salt at 187°. 

Methyl ^Tneihoxyqunrteihylate^ ClJ2-0(0]Vte)*OH2*OOOMe, obtained 
by treating methyl chloroqnartenylate with sodium methoxide in 
alcoholic solution, is a colourless liquid boiling at 175*8° (corr.) ; the 
corresponding eZ^oscy-derivative boils at 195*7® (corr.), the proposry- 
derivative at 230*4° (corr.), and the isoftwZory-derivative at 253*7° 
(corr.). 

Ethyl p-mefhoxyquartenylate^ CH3:0(OMe)*OH2'COOEt, boils at 
178*4® (corr.), the propoo^-derivative at 228*6® (corr.), the isobutogsy^ 
derivative at 247*3® (corr.), and the amyZory-derivative at about 
254—^260° with partial decomposition. 

Propyl fi^methogsyqtiartenylate boils at 180—182° 5 the eZAoajy-deriva- 
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tive melts at 18“ and boils at 205*3“ (corr.), tbe projf^osy-desrivative 
boils at 229*7“ (corr.), and tbe ^ 9 o 6 ?^toa 5 ^-derivative at 251*4° (corr.). 

Butyl fi- 7 H€tkoxyquarienylate boils at 184*5“ (corr.); the ethoxy^ 
derivative melts at 11“ and boils at 206*4“ (con*.), the pro^oajf/-derivative 
boils at 228*5“ (corr.), and the tsoStt^ary-deriYative at 249*8° (corr.). 

P. S. 

Action of Sodium, and Sodium Ethozide on Ethereal Salts 
of Lactone Acids and on Lactones. By R. Fnxia {Annalen^ 
256, 50—63 ; compare Abstr., 1885, 375).—It has been previously 
iihown (Roser, Abstr., 1884, 459, and Frost, Abstr, 1885, 393) that 
when ethyl terebate (ethyl dimethylparaconate) is treated with 
sodium or sodium etboxide, it is converted into sodium ethyl tere- 
conate; the ethyl salts of propyl-, isobutyl-, and phenyl-paraconic 
acid behave in like manner, being convei*ted into the sodium ethyl 
salts of the isomeric itaconic acids in accordance with the equation 

“<o;-^SoOH = OffiCO(OOOH).Oa-OOOH. 

The same intramolecular change takes place to a slight extent, as has 
been already shown (compare this vol., pp. 584, 775), when the sub¬ 
stituted paraconic acids are distilled; the unsaturated bibasic acids 
obtained by either of these methods ^ing identical. 

Methylitaconic acid, propylitaconic acid, and phenylitaconic acid 
are readily converted into saturated acids j isobutylitaconic acid, on 
the other hand, is as difficult to reduce as teraconic acid. In 
chemical hehaviour the itaconic acids resemble teraconic acid very 
closely, hut, unlike the latter, they are only very partially recon¬ 
verted into the paraconic acids by treatment with hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, or sulphuric acid; this change can, however, be 
brought about by treating the acids with bromine and then with 
sodium amalgam. By boiling the acids obtained by the action of 
bromine on propyl- and isobutyl-itaconic acids with water, the 
unsatorated lactone acids corresponding to aconic and tei*ebilenic 
acid are formed; the constitution of these compounds is probably 

expressed by the formula 

The biominated phenylparaconic acids behave quite differently, as, 
when Ixiiled with water, they are decomposed with evolution of 
carbonic anhydx'ide, yielding benzoylpropionic acid. 

The ethyl salt of terpenylic acid shows a totally different hehaviour 
from that eiehibited by the ethereal salts of the substituted paraconic 
acids, and when treated with sodium or sodium ethoxide, it yields the 
sodium salts of two isomeric diterpylic acids, C 16 H 22 O 73 2 mols. of the 
lactone acid combining together with elimination of 1 mol. of water. 
The diiei^iylic acids axe readily decomposed by acids with evolution 
of carbonic anhydride, yielding crystalline, neutral dUactones, 
CnB[*» 0 #, which form salts, C] 5 H 3 i 07 M' 2 , when boiled with alkalis; 
on decomposing these salts with hydrochloric acid, the lactone acids, 
CisQuOc, are obtained, but they are readily reconverted into di- 
Isotooes. The abnormal behaviour of terpenylic acid seems to show 
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tliai it is not a paraconic acid, and it is possible that it has the con- 
... „„ .O-CPrf-COOH 

BtxtntaonCO<^g^.^g^ 

The simple lactones, valerolactone and caprolactone, behave in a 
certain sense like ethyl terpenylate, as, when treated with sodium 
ethoxide, they yield sodium salts which are decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid into dilactones, formed from 2 mols. of the lactone with elimina¬ 
tion of 1 mol. of water. These dilactones are decomposed on boiling 
with bases, giving salts from which crystalline monocarboxylic acids 
(divalonic and dihexonic acids), polymeric with the original lactones, 
are obtained; these acids ate unstable, and, on warming with dilute 
mineral acids, are decomposed into neutral, very stable compounds 
(dimethyloxetone and diethyloxetone). The constitution of these 
compounds has not yet been ascertained. In the case of valerolactone, 
the first product (divalerolactone) probably has the constitution 
CH 'OH CO • O 

monocsrboxyHo acid (diTalonic 
acid) obtained tberefrom the constitution 


CHMe-0 


>O:O(0OOH)*0H*-CHMe-OH; 


on vrarming this acid with, dilute mineral acids, carbonic anhydride is 
eyolved, and it may be assumed that the compound 

^^^>0(0H)-CH,-0H,*CHMe-0H 

is formed as an itermediate product, and then decomposed into • 
dimethyloxetone, elimination of 

water. 

The oxetone obtained from caprolactone would, in accordance with 
these views, be a diethyloxetone of the constitution 

OH.-CHs CHa-CH 

CHEt-0-^ OHEt' 

and divalonic and dihexonic acid would be dimethyl- and diethyl- 
oxetonecarboxjlic acid respectively. E. S. K. 

Valerolactone. By R. Eittig and H. Rasch {Annahn^ 256, 
126—134; compare Abstr., 1886, 376, and preceding abstract).— Di~ 
vahloGfoney CioHuOs, is obtained when valerolactone (10 grams) is 
warmed for about 12 hours with a solution of sodium (2*5 grams) iu 
absolute alcohol (26 grams) ; after di-atilling off the alcohol, the pro¬ 
duct is dissolved in cold water, the well-cooled solution acidified with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the precipitated oil extracted with ether. 
It gradually solidifies to a yellowish, wax-like mass, but it cannot be 
obtained in crystals as it is so very readily soluble in all^ ordinary 
solvents; it seems to distil under the ordinary pressure with slight 
decomposition, but is only slightly volatile with steam. 
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Divahnic acid (dimethyloxetonecarhoxylic add), OioHm 04 , is formed 
when divalolactone is warmed for a long time with soda: on acidify¬ 
ing the cold solution with hydrochloric acid, the acid is precipitated 
as an oil, but it soon solidifies. It crystallises from ether in well- 
defined, colourless, hexagonal plates, melts at 130^ with decomposi- 
tion, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but only very sparingly in 
ether, chloroform, and cold water. It dissolves in cold alkaline 
carbonates with evolution of carbonic anhydiide, and is precipitated 
unchanged on the addition of acids; it does not seem to be acted on 
by sodium amalgam in alkaline solution. The impure acid decom¬ 
poses spontaneously with evolution of carbonic anhydride, yielding 
dimethyloxetone, but the pure compound is stable. The silver salt, 
Cii Hisd^Air, crystallises from hot water in dark plates. The hariiim 
salt, (CioHi 504 l 2 Ba, is amorphous and readily soluble in alcohol and 
water. The calcimn salt, (CioHi 504 ) 2 Ca, is also amorphous, but much 
more sparingly soluble in alcohol and water than the barium salt. 

Dimethyloxetone, CgHwOn, is formed when divalonic acid is boiled 
with water or dilute mineral acids. It is a colourless, neutral oil 
with an agreeable, turpentine-like smell, and boils at 1G9*5® (thermo¬ 
meter entirely in the vapour); its sp. gr. is 0*978 at 0 ®, aud its 
molecular formula G 9 S 16 O 2 . as is shown by vapour-density determina¬ 
tions by V. Meyer’s me^od. It is miscible with alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, &c., in all proportions, and is soluble in 18 parts of 
water at the ordinary temperature, but it sepa3*ates again from the 
aqueous solution on warming or on adding potassium carbonate. It 
reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate solution in presence of sodium 
hydrate, is readily volatile with steam, and is not decomposed by 
boiling dilute acids or alkalis. It dissolves in a concentrated aqueous 
solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, and cannot be extracted 
from the solution by shaking with ether. When warmed with 
hydroxvlamine in aqueous solution, it yields a readily soluble syrup, 
and it combines with phenylhydrazine to fonn a yellowish oil. It is 
not acted on by acetic anhydride at 190®, or by sodium amalgam, but 
when heated with hjilriodic acid it is completely decomposed. 

The compound CJHisBrjO separates in crystals when dimethyl¬ 
oxetone is treated with ice-cold concentrated hydrobromic acid. It 
crystallises from chloroform in long needles, melts at 42°, and is 
very readily soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, light 
petroleum, drc., but insoluble in cold water; it is decomposed by 
boiling water and by alkaline carbonates, being reconverted into 
dimethyloxetone. F. S. K. 

Caprolactone. By R. Frrrio and H. Bubois (Amialen^ 256, 
131-yl47; compare EHttig, Abstr.. 1885, 375, and this vol., p. 866). 
— Dihfixolacio^, CisHibOj, is obtained by treating caprolactone 
(10 grams) with a solution of sodium (2 grams) in absolute alcohol; 
after heaHng at 100® for 3 to 4 hours, the alcohol is evaporated, the 
residue diwlved in water, the ice-cold solution acidified with hydro- 
ehkaio acid, and the precipitated oil immediately extracted with 
ether; i^e ethereal solution is evaporated at the ordinary temperature, 
tbo Msidnal oil shaken first with soda aud then with water, to free it 
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from caprolactone, tlien dissolved in alcohol, and the filtered solution 
evaporated, whereon dihexolactone remains as a colourless, mobile, 
neutral oil. It boils above 300® with slight decomposition, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in water; it is 
slightly volatile with steam, and is not decomposed by boiling water, 
but when heated with dilute mineral acids is quickly converted into 
diethyloxetone. 

JDihexonic acid (diethyloxetojiecarhoxylic acid)^ Ci 2 H.o 04 , is obtained 
by dissolving dihexolactone in warm soda, shaking the solution with 
ether to free it from diethyloxetone, acidifying the well-cooled alkaline 
solution, and extracting the precipitated oil with alcoholic ether. It 
crystallises in thick, colourless prisms, melts at 106"®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and chloroform, but only sparingly in w’ater and 
ether; it is not acted on by sodium amalgam, and it dissolves 
unchanged in cold dilute sodium carbonate, but when treated with 
warm water or cold dilute acids it is converted into diethyloxetone. 
The calcium salt, (Ci 2 Hi 904 ) 2 Ca, and the hmium salt, (Ci 2 HE» 04 ) 2 Ba, 
are amorphous, soluble in alcohol and water, and decomposed by 
carbonic anhydride. The silver salt, Ci 2 Hi 904 Ag, is insoluble in cold 
water, but leadily soluble in alcohol, ti*om which it separates in 
amorphous, cauliflower-like aggregates; it is decomposed by boiling 
water or when heated alone at The sodium salt, Ci 2 Hi 204 ls'a, 

crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, and is decomposed by 
boiling water. 

Diethyloxetone, O 11 H 90 O 2 , prepared by boiling dihexolactone with a 
dilute mineral acid, is a colourless, mobile, pleasant-smelling liquid, 
very spaiingly soluble (1 in 380 parts at 15°) in water, but readily in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and most ordinaiy solvents; the aqueous 
solution becomes turbid on warming, but clear again on heating to 
about 80®. It is not decomposed by boiling bar> ta-water or by con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and with ammoniacal silver nitrate solution, 
sodium hydiogen sulphite, sodium amalgam, pheuylhyJraziue, aud 
acetic acid, it behaves like dimethyloxetone fpi*eceding abshact); it 
does not combine with hydi*oxylamiue, but with benzoic chloride at 
lUO® it yields a thick, brown oil. When heated with dilute (I; 2) 
nitric acid it is gradually oxidised, with evolution of carbonic an¬ 
hydride, yielding caprolactone and an acid which is most probably 
piupionio acid. 

The compound OnHioBraO is formed when diethyloxetone, dihexo¬ 
lactone, or dihexonic acid is treated with concentrated hydrobromic 
acid at 0°. It separates from chloroform in colourless crystals, melts 
at 36 , aud is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but 
insoluble in water; when treated with sodium amalgam, or boiled 
with water or sodium carbonate, it is converted into dimethyloxetone. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Methylamine oil Ethyl Maleate and Fomarate. 
By G. Kobuer and A. Mesozzi {Oazzetta, 19, 4522—i32; compare 
Abstr., 1887, 1031—1100).—When eth^l maleate is heated with an 
alcoholic solution of metbylamine at 105—110°, the product consists 
of a mixtui-e ot a crystalline solid and a liquid in varying proportions; 
if the ethyl maleate (12 gxams) is heated for 8—10 hours with an 
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alcoliolic solution of methylamine (50 c.c. of 33 per cent.), the 
product consists of a mass of needles soaked in the solution of the 
liquid compound; \7hen a smaller quantity of methylamine solution is 
used (35 C.C. of 25 per cent.), and the heating is continued for 4—5 
hours, the liquid product is more abundant. 

JlethjiUitccinamic (methyla^artic) dimethylamide, 

^"HMe-C0-CH(Nm[e)-CH2-C0-KHMe, 

is the solid product of the preceding reaction, it is separated from 
the liquid by diluting the mixture with ether and filtering; when 
pure, it crystallises from absolute alcohol in long, white needles 
which are rery readily soluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol, but 
almost insoluble in dry ether. The aqueous and alcoholic solutions 
are strongly alkaline; on heating, they evolve ammonia, becoming 
first neutral and finally acid; on boiling with baryta-water, methyl- 
amine is evolved and barium methylasp^ate is formed. 

Methyhmidomethylsuccinamio acid (dimethyla^aragine)^ 

2mMe-CO-CH(Nl£Me)-CH«-COOH, 

is obtained by heating the aqueous solution of the preceding com¬ 
pound for several days; on concentrating the solution, a hye-prodnct 
is first deposited in scales; on farther concentration, the solution is 
converted into a solid mass, which, after repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol, forms colourless, shining, anhydrous plates which turn 
yellow at 215® and melt at 291®, The aqueous solution is feebly 
acid and optically inactive. It combines with both acids and bases: 
the nitrate forms white prisms which contain 1 mol. HgO, and 
decompose on heating to 82—83°; the copper salt, ^C 6 HiiX 303 ) 20 u 4- 
2HjO, forms blue prisms or warty aggregates very soluble in water. 
On boiling with haryta-water, dimethylasparagine loses a molecule 
of methylamine with formation of barium methylaspartate. 

The deposit of scales obtained in the preparation of dimethyl- 
asparagine crystallises from boiling water in flattened, opaque, white, 
lustrous needles ha\ing the composition CeHioN^Oa; on boiling this 
substance with baryta-water, the products are the same as those 
obtaiued from dimethylasparagine; hence it is either the methylimide 
of methylaspartic acid or an isomeride. 

methyl methylaspartate is the liquid product of the action of 
methylamine on diethyl maleate. The ethereal solntion of the crude 
product also contains small quantities of a crystalline hye-prodnct 
and traces of methyl maleate. The diethyl salt is obtained pure by 
moving the ether and alcohol from this solntion, precipitating the 
bye-product with pure ether, converting the methyl aspartate which 
remain^; in solution into the chloride or sulphate, and saponifying with 
boda. Ic is a colourless and almost odourless oil, heavier than water, 
and only vety sparingly soluble in it, forming an alkaline solntion; it 
combines with acids forming ciystalline salts which are very soluble 
in water, hue when boiled with alkaline hydrates or carbonates it 
undents hydTol;vsis, yielding salts of methylaspartic acid. When 
heated at 110° with alcoholic methylamine, the dimethylamide is 
formed s this dissolves slowly in the cold in aqueous methylamine 
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with formation of dimethylasparagine; it is converted by aqneons 
ammonia into monomethylasparagine. 

The bye-prodnct crystallises from alcohol in shininsr needles which 
melt at 144®, and have the composition CeHuN'Oa. It is insoluble in 
dilate alkalis, and is converted by strong ammonia into a nhite 
powder which crystallises from water in shining needles: it probably 

, , . CO-CHs 

iastiie consfatation 

Meihylamidosuecinamic acid (mmoynethflofiparagine), CsHioNT.Os + 
H 2 O, is prepared by heating diethyl methylaspartate with aqaeous 
ammonia until the solution becomes acid; on concentration, a bye- 
product first crystallises out in scales; subsequently monomethv- 
asparagine is deposited in spherical aggregates of needles. It 
combines with both acids and bases. The copper salt crystallises in 
anhydrous bluish-violet scales which decompose at 191®. 

On boiling the acid with potash, a methylaspartate is formed with 
evolution of ammonia; the same reaction takes place on heating with 
hot mineral acids. Its constitution is therefore expressed by the 
formula ]sra-C 0 -CH(NHMe)- 0 H 2 -C 00 H. 

The bye-product is probably the imide of methylaspartic acid; it has 
the composition C 6 H 8 I 72 O 2 . It crystallises from boiling water in 
lustrous needles which blacken and decompose at 235®. On boiling 
with potash or baryta-water, a methylaspartate is formed with 
evolution of ammonia. 

Methyhsparfic acid^ OsHgOi + H 2 O, may be obtained by any of the 
reactions given. It is best prepared by boiling pure dimethyl- 
asparagine with baryta-water until no more methylamine is evolved, 
decomposing the barium salt, and concentrating. It crystallises 
Irom boiling water in pointed pyramids which lose their water of 
crystallisation at 100 ®, undergo alteration at 120 ®, and melt at 
133—^134®. The anhydrous acid melts at 178®. It is sparingly 
soluble in water (2*62 per cent, in water at 20’4°), and the 
solution is strongly acid and inactive to light. On landing, it 
deposits monoclinic, transparent crystals, a:h:c = 0'G467 :1 : 0*4489, 
J3 = 80® 25'. It forms salts with both acids and bases; the me»w~ 
potassium salt ciystallises in shining needles, the monosodium salt in 
nodules, the moiiohanum salt in spherical aggregates of needles con¬ 
taining 4 mols. H 4 O; all these salts are very soluble in water, and 
are precipitated from their solutions by concentrated alcohol in the 
form of oils. The ammonium salt is decomposed by exposure to the 
air. A silver salt is obtained on adding silver nitrate to a solution 
of an alkaline salt; it is crystalline, and darkens on exposure to 
light. A crystalline cadmium salt may be obtained in the same way. 
The nitrate forms monoclinic tables; the hydrochloride crystallises in 
prisms. The reiondhyl salt is obtained by saturating an alcoholic 
solution of the acid with hydrogen chloride, and decomposing the 
hydrochloride with silver oxide and water. It crystallises from 98 per 
cent, alcohol in very slender, shining needles which melt at 181*5°. 

Ethyl fnmarate, on treatment with methylamine, yields the same 
produce in the same proportions as ethyl msdeate^ S. B. A. A. 
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Enlyte.—Gr. Ciamician and 0. Zaiti (Oassetta, 19, 263—267). 
—^Baup (Jnnalen^ 81, 96) and Bassett (this Journal, 1872, 98) de¬ 
scribed two substances formed by the action of nitric acid on citra- 
eonic acid, namely, euhjte, O 6 H 8 N 4 O 7 , and dislyfe, The 

directions given by these authors only lead, however, to the forma¬ 
tion of eulyte. It is best prepared by dissolving pure citraconic acid 
in nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*43) and heating until chemical action com¬ 
mences. '^\’‘hen the reaction is complete, the product is allowed to 
remain for some time, and the thick, white, crystalline deposit which 
forms lb filtered through glass fibre; the filtrate yields a further de¬ 
posit of the white compound on standing. After washing with cold 
water and drying iu a vacuum, this substance melts at 185®, in this 
respecc approximating to dislyte(m. p. = 189®). It consists, however, 
of a mixture of two substances, as by repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol its melting point is reduced to 102—102*5®, and by repeatedly 
dissolving it in ethyl acetate and precipitating with light petroleum an 
acid compound is obtained melting at 201 — 202 * 6 ®, and identical with 
mesaconic acid. The same separation may be effected by treating 
the white deposit with sodinm carbonate; the eulyte remains nndis- 
solved, and is purified by solution in benzene and repi'ecipitation 
with light petroleum. It forms colourless needles which melt at 
lOl— 102 * 5 ®, and dissolve readily in warm alcohol, benzene, and 
ethyl acetate. It is almost insoluble in water and in light petroleum, 
and quite insoluble in cold alkalis, and in acids; it may be heated 
with concentrated snlphuiac acid without undergoing any change. 
It disbolves in hot potash forming a yellow solution. On treatment 
with water, the acid filtiate from the eulyte yields an oily substance 
which still cootains eulyte, and spontaneously solidifies after a time. 
It would appear that maleic acid is not acted on by nitiic acid in a 
manner analogous to citraconic acid. S. B. A. A. 


Ethyl Propylparaconate. By R. Fittig and A. Schmidt (Aw- 
256, 1U5—109 .—Ethyl propylparaco7iat€y CioHibO* is a coloni*- 
less liquid boiling at 211—^216 (96 mm.). 

PropyUtaconic acid, identical with the compound obtained by 
distilling pixjpylparaconic acid (this vol., p. 588), is formed when 
ethyl piopyiparaconate is treated with sodium ethoxideiu absolute al¬ 
coholic solution, and the sodium ethyl salt thus produced is hydrolysed 
with soda : it is not acted on by cold concentrated hydrobromic acid. 

Buiylsuecinic acidy CJEi 404 , is obtained, together with a volatile 
compound with a peculiar odour, when propylitaconic acid is treated 
with sodium amalgam in slightly acid solution. It separates from 
water in ill-defined crystals aud melts at 81°. 

When propylitaconic acid is treated with bromine in ice-cold 
aqueous solution, it yields a crystalline acid melting at 124—124'5°, 
and an oil with a most iintating odour; the tao products are sepa¬ 
rated by distilling with steam. The acid (m. p. 124—124*5®), 
which separates from hot water in slender needles, is very readily 
aoloible in chloroform and water, and easily in ether, alcohol, and 
baiizeneybut is insoluble in carbon bisulpMde and light petroleum. 
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The harium salt has the composition (CBH 904 )Ba, so that the acid is 

probably propaoonic acid, C; 0 <^_OHPr ' 

Ethyl Terpenylate. Bv R. Fittig and S. Lett (Annalen, 256, 
109—126).— Ethyl terpenylate^ CioflibOi, is obtained by dissolving 
terpeiiylic acid, prepired by the method previously described fFittig 
and Kraft, Abstr., 1882, 42), in alcohol, and saturating the solution 
with hydrogen chloride. It forms large, monosymmetric crystals, 
a : 6 : c = 1*0512:1: 0*3805, = 50°58', melts at 37*5°, an 1 boils at 

305® (thermometer almost entirely in the vapour) ; it is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in boiling water. 

a- and /3-Diterpodilactone are formed when ethyl terpenylate 
(20 grams) is added to sodium (4 grams) covered with a little pure 
ether, the mixture heated gradually until the ether has evaporated, 
and then kept at about 100° for 6 hours. The thick, gum-hke pro¬ 
duct is exposed to the air until the unchanged sodium is completely 
oxidised, thm dissolved in water and any unchanged ethyl terpeny¬ 
late extracted with ether; the alkaline solution is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, the precipitated oil redissolved by dilating and 
boiling, and the filtered solution allowed to cool, wheieon the two 
dilactones sepaaate in yellowish crystals. The crystalline mixture is 
boiled with baryta-water, the excess of barium precipitated with 
carbonic anhydride, and the filtered solution allowed to cool; the 
barium salt of «-diterpoxylro acid then separates from the solution in 
well-defined, prismatic crystals, and the mother liquors, on evapora¬ 
tion, yield crystals of the barium salt of the corresponding )3-acid. 

Barium et-diterpoxylate^ OwHsiOTBa + 6 H 3 O, forms monosymmetric 
crystals, a : h i c 0*9346 : 1 : 0*5949, ft = 65° 54\ and is readily 
soluble in hot, but only sparingly in cold water. The calcium salt 
(H- 6 H 3 O), prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of «-diterpodi- 
lactone (see below) with calcium caibonate, crystallises from con¬ 
centrated solutions in colourless, slender needles, and is more readily 
soluble than the baiium salt. The silver salt, Ci 5 K 240 ?Ag 2 , is in¬ 
soluble in water. The free diterpoxylic acid cannot be isolated. 

»’^I)iteypolactonic cLcid, OisHmOs, is obtained when an ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of barium «-diteppoxylate is carefully treated with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the lactone acid immediately extracted with ether. 
It separates from cold chloroform in compact, colourless crystals, and 
is readily soluble in ether and alcohol; it melts at 158—^160°, and h* 
decomposed at a somewhat higher temperature with liberation of 
water and formation of «-diterpodilactone. 

at-JDiterpodiloGtoney CisHijOs, is best prepared by boiling an aqueous 
solution of barium diterpoxylate for a short time with excess of 
hydrochloric acid; on cooling, the dilacione separates from the solu¬ 
tion in colourless needles. It melts at 153—164°, and is almost in¬ 
soluble in chloroform, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, and only 
sparingly in cold water, but more readily in alcohol. It is insoluble 
in cold sodium carbonate, but when boiled with baryta-water, it is 
gradually converted into barium diterpoxylate. 

p-Diterpolactone add^ CuHsiOe, separates in crystals when the 
VOL. LViii. 3 n 
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motlier-liqTiors from tlie barium a-diterpoxylate (see above) are ireated 
with cold dilute hydrochloric acid. It separates from water in 
rbombic prisms, a: Z/: c = 0*7319:1: 0*2592, melts at 186—187°, and 
decomposes at a slightly higher temperature; it dissolves in sodium 
carbonate, but is precipitated unchanged on the addition of acids. 

Bantuii 1iterpo,€ylate (+ 34H20),V’®P3^red bv boiling the lactone 
ecid with baryta-water, crystallises in small, colourless needles, and 
IS very readily soluble in water. The calcium salt, 0i5H2407Ca, is a 
(*olourIe«is. semi-ciystallme compound, very readily soluble in water. 
I'he •silver salt, Ci^fliiOiAea, is amorphous and only sparingly soluble 
ill \iater. 

CioHo.Oa, prepared by heating the lactone acid 
above its nieltingr point, or by boiling a solution of barinm p diterp- 
oxylate with dxlnte hydrochloric acid, crystallises in large, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 134—135®, and resembles the corresponding 
«-compound in it^ behaviour with solvents; when boiled with baryta- 
water, it is converted into the barium salt of )S-diterpoxylic acid. 

efl)itcri*yl!r acid. CuHooO,, is obtained when the alkaline solution 
of the crude product of the action of sodium on ethyl terpenylate is 
careiuUy aeidihed in the cold with dilute hj drochloric acid, and the 
jirecipitated oil immediately extracted with ether; on evaporating 
the ethereal extiuct at the ordinary temperature, a-diterpylic acid 
gradually separates in crystals, whilst the corresponding /3-acid re¬ 
mains as an oil. It crystallises from hot water in colourless needles, 
melts at 216 with decomposition, and is moderately easily soluble in 
boiling Wiirer and hot aleobol, but only sparingly in ether, and almost 
insoluble in cold water. The lafhim salt crystallises in small needles 
and is readily soluble in water; tbe calcium salt crystallises in plates 
and IS only «p\ringly soluble. When the acid is heated for a long 
rime at 216^, or b tiled with dilute bjdrochlorio acid, it is completely 
converted into jc-diterpodilactone. !F. S. K. 

Ethyl Isobutylparaconate. By R. Fixtig and J. Kb^enckeb 
tAunalcii. 256, 9"—lUo )—Efhhl isubufi/Jpuracovaft. CuHi^Oi, is ob¬ 
tained by haturatina: an alcoholic solution of the acid, prepared as 
previouisly desciibetl ('this voL, p. 590), with hydrogen chloride : it is 
a 00100x16*^5, crv«talline compound, melts at 16-~17°, and boils at 293®, 

h *hu and, COOH.CH.-ClCOOHjlCH-CH.Pi-^, is pra- 

jtared by treating ethyl isobutylparaconate with sodium ethoxide in 
al(*o]iolie solution and hydrolysing the product with soda as described 
in the preparation of phenylitaconic acid (this voL, p. 895) ; small 
quantities of succinic acid and regenerated isobutylparaconic acid are 
albO foiined in the reaction, and the itaconic acid is best obtained in 
u pure condition by dissoh ing the acid mixture in water, neutralis¬ 
ing with calcium carbonate and boiling the filtered solution, whereon 
calcium isubntylitacouare separateh as a powder. The acid separates 
irom water in ill-defined crystals, and melts at 160—165“ with libera¬ 
tion of water; w hen heited quickly, the temperature maybe raised 
to 170® betoi’c tlie acid is ctimpletely liquefied. It is rather sparingly 
soluble in chloTo*urm, benzene, and hot water, but readily in alcohol 
and ether. Tlie calcium salt, CaHiiO^Ca, and the barium salt, 
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CoHioOiBa, aie more readily soluble in cold tlian in hot water. The 
silv&i' salt, CgHicOiAg^ is very sparingly soluble in hot water, and 
gradually darkens on exposure to the light. The ethyl salt, 
CgHicOiEts, is a colourless liquid, and boils at 2t>S“. Isobutylitaconic 
acid is not reduced by sodium amalgam, and when heated with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric or sulphniic acid, only a trace of isobutyl- 
paraconic acid is formed, most of the acid remaining unchanoed 
. . . ^0—CH-CH,Pr^ . , 

Isohutacomc acid, ^^^CH*C*COOH ’ obtamed, together with 


a neutral oil, the nature of which could not be ascertained, when 
isobutylitaconic acid is suspended in water and treated with 
l>i*omine; the neutral oil, which contains bromine, is separated by 
distilling with steam, the residual solution extracted with ether, and 
the mixture of isobutaconic acid and isobutylitaconic acid obtained 
in this way separated into its constituents by means of their calcium 
salts. Isobutaconic acid crystallises from water in long, colourless 
needles, and melts at 165—170° with partial decomposition. The 
cnloinni salt, (CiHuOJjCa, and the barium salt, are crystalline 
componnds, readily soluble in water and alcohol. The silver salt, 
C 9 Hii 04 Ag, is only sparingly soluble in water. When the acid is 
I’ednced with sodium amalgam, it is conveiiied into isobntylparacon o 
acid. E. S. K. 


Reduction-products of DicMoromuconic Acid. By A. BiCTER 
and H. Rupe (Annale^i, 266, 1— 28; compare Baeyer, Abstr., 
1888, 1069, and 1889, 1176).—The remarkable reduction of 
A^*^-dihydroterephthalic acid to A^-tetrahydrotercphthalic acid led the 
authors to investigate the behaviour of dichloromnconic acid. From 
the results of this investigation, Baeyer concluded that the double 
linkings in the nnsatuiuted hydroterephthalic acids behave exactly 
like those of open chain nnsaturated fatty acids, provided it be 
assumed that the presence of halogen-atoms does not intlaence the 
course of the reactions. The behaviour of mucic acid itself has now 
been studied; the results show the complete analogy between this 
acid and A^’*-dihydroterephthalic acid, and prove the correctness of 
Baeyer’s conclusion. 

The dichloromnconic acid, COOH*CHlCCl‘CClICH!*COOH, em¬ 
ployed in these expeinments was pi*epared by Bode’s method (Annalen, 
132, 95) ; the methyl'SaM, obtained by treating the acid chloride with 
methyl alcohol in the cold, crystallises from hot dilute alcohol in 
colourless, nacreous plates, melts at 156°, and is readily soluble in 
ether, hot alcohol, and glacial acetic acid. 

A^-Hydromnconic acid, COOH’CH 3 ’CH!OH‘OH 2 'COOH, can he 
obtained by dissolving dichloromnconic acid (5 grams) and sodium 
hydroxide (12 grams) in water (50 grams), and giainally treatingthe 
ice-cold solution with 4 per cent, sodium amalgam (60 to 80 grams), 
the whole being constantly shaken; if the solution is not shaken 
well, 120 to 140 grams of the amalgam are required. The solution 
is then decanted from the mercury, nearly neutralised with dilute 
sulphuric acid iu the cold, the filtared solution carefully neutralised 
and evaporated until crystallisation commences; the sodium sulphate 

3 71 2 ■ 
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is separated hj filtration, tlie liydromuconic acid precipitated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and, after keeping for 12 hours, separated 
hy filtration, washed with a little water, and recrystallised from hot 
water. It forms long, colourless, pointed prisms, melts at 195®, and 
is identical wdth. Bode’s “ mnconic acid (loe. cit.). The constitutional 
formula COOH-CHICH'CHn'OHo-COOH, previously assigned to this 
acid by Baeyer, who obtained it by reducing diacetylenedicarboxylic 
acid (Abstr.', 1S85, 760), is incorrect. It is only sparingly soluble 
(1 in 170 parts at 15°) in water, and when boiled with soda, it is 
conyerted into the isomeric A®^-acid, so that it mnst be regarded as 
the labile form of hydromuconic acid. The calcium, barium, and 
stroiitinm salts are more sparingly soluble in cold than in hot water. 
The inpfliifJ salt is formed when methyl dichloromnconate is treated 
with zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid; as soon as the addition of zinc- 
dnst produces no further development of beat, the solution is filtered, 
the filtrate treated \«ith sodium carbonate until a permanent precipita¬ 
tion is produced, and then extracted with ether. It is a yellowish, 
rather mobile oil, which solidifies in a freezing mixture; on hydro¬ 
lysis with cold dilute soda, it yields hydromuconic acid (m. p. 195°). 
When A^Y-hydromnconic acid is oxidised with 3 per cent, potassium 
perminganate in the cold, it yields malonic acid, a proof that it has 
the constitution assigned to it above. 

nckL COOH-CHICBE-CHi'CHilCOOH, is formed 
when the labile modification (m. p. 195°) is boiled with excess of 
sodti; as so m as a crystalline precipitate is produced, the solution is 
diluted, acidified with dilute sidphnric acid, and kept for a long time, 
whereon crystals of the new acid separate from the solution. It 
crystalliseb from hot water in plates, melts at 168—169®, and is 
. moderately easily soluble (1 in 111 parts) in cold water, but only 
i»paringly in ether. Its salts do not differ appreciably from those of 
the labile acid. On oxidation with 3 per cent, potassium perman¬ 
ganate, it yields oxalic acid and succinic acid. 

Both muconic acid and the hydromuconic acids can, theoretically, 
exist in geometrically isomenc modifications; electrolytic measure¬ 
ments carried out by Ostwald seem to show that the stable hydro- 
mucunie acid is a mixture. 

Adipic acid can be obtained by reducing dichloromnconic acid with 
sodium amalgam in boiling alkaline solution, but the process is rather 
troublesome. 

Mpthiil fi-hroMhjdromficonate is obtained when ^-bromo-Aft'-hydro- 
muconic acid, COOH-CHj-CBrICH'CH/COOH (m. p. 183°), prepared 
by treating A^-hydromuconie acid with bromine in hot aqueous solu¬ 
tion, is conyerted into the acid chloride, and then treated with methyl 
alcohol in the cold; it crystallises firom hot alcohol in long, coloui*- 
less needles meltinsr at 80°. 

A hrmuhydromtict^yne acid is obtained when a hot concentrated solu¬ 
tion of A*^-hydromiiconic acid is treated with bromine until a per¬ 
manent coloration is produced. In crystallises in very slender 
needles^ melts at 158—160°, and has probably the constitution 

COOH'CBr.'CH-CHs-CH^-COOH. 
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j 87 -Dibromadipic acid (m. p. 190®) is formed when A^v-liTdromn- 
conic acid is treated with bromine : if large quantities of the acid are 
employed the yield is very small. It crystallises in colourless 
needles, and is identical with the aerd obtained by Limpricht by bro- 
minating A^v-hydromnconic acid in hoi acetic acid solution. The 
methyl salt, C 8 Hi 2 Br 304 , prepared by brominating methyl hydromn- 
conate in chloroform solution, crystallises in long needles, and melts 
at 78®. 

The acid (m. p. 205°) obtained by Ador (Her., 4, 627) by treating 
hydromuconic acid with bromine in aqueous solution is identical \^dth 
/J 7 -dibromadipic acid (m p. 190°). 

Attempts to prepare the bromo-additive compound of A*^-hydro- 
muconic acid were unsuccessful, but the methyl salt, CKHisBr^Oi, can be 
obtained by treating methyl A“^-hydromuconate with biomine in chh - 
roform solution; it crystallises in small needles, and melts at S4—85 . 

Muconic add, COOH*CH!CH‘CH!Cll*COOH, can be prepared by 
dissolving A^-dibromadipic acid in hot alcohol, adding to the cold 
solution a little more than the theoretical quantity of 22 per cent, 
alcoholic potash, and then boiling for five to seven minutes. The pre¬ 
cipitated potassium salt and the potassium bromide are separated by 
filtration, washed with absolute alcohol, dried on a porous plate, 
then dissolved in water, and the muconic acid precipitated with 
hulphuric acid; the yield is 85 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
crystallises in very small, moss-like needles, turns brown at about 
250°, and does not melt below 260°; it is very spaiingly soluble 
(1 in 5000) in cold, but rather more readily in hot water, and 
moderately easily in hot alcohol and hot glacial acetic acid. It is 
immediately oxidised and completely destroyed by potassium per¬ 
manganate. The silver salt, G 6 H 404 Ag 2 ,. is a colourless, amorphous 
compound, moderately stable in the light. The copper salt is a bluish- 
green, sparingly soluble, amorphous compound. The calcium, barium, 
and strontium salts are more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold 
water. The methyl salt, OsHxoOi, prepeored from the chloride, 
crystallises fi'om hot alcohol in slender needles, and melts at 154®; 
when treated with sodium amalgam in ice-cold alkaline solution, it is 
converted into A^v-hydromuconic acid (m. p. 195®). The “ muconic ” 
acidobtained by Limpricht by treating ^ 7 -dibromadipic acid with silver 
oxide is a monobasic acid, and has probably the coxEstitution 

S-^0-OH.-OOOH. 

Tetrabromadipic acid, 08 H 4 Br 404 , is obtained when finely divided 
muconic acid is treated with bromine. It crystallises from hot dilate 
alcohol in small plates, begins to turns brown at 230®, and decom¬ 
poses completely at 250°; it is sparingly solnble in hot water, but 
moderately easily in hot dilate alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and ether. 
The methyl salt, 08 HioBr 404 , prepared :^m the acid chloride, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles melting at 74°. F. S. K!. 

Synthesis of Diakyl-snbstituted Glutaric Aoids and of 
Compounds containing closed Carbon Chains. By M. Guthzeit 
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and 0. Dressel {Annalen, 256, 171—201).—Ethyl dicarboxy. 
glurarate, prepared by the method previously described (Absti , 
18&8, lOrtl), boils at 192° under a presssnre of 12 mm., and nfc 
—310® under the ordinary pressure with partial decomposition ; 
when hydrolysed with modei*ately concentrated (1:1) snlphnric 
acid, it is converted into glntaric acid, the yield being nearly 
theoretical. 

A monosodinm-derivative of ethyl diearboxyglutarate conld not 
be obtained; the disodinm-derivative has been prepared by Perkin 
(Ab=.tr., 188C, 691). 

Ethyl dimetkyldicarhoxijg lutarate^ 

(COOEt)^sCMe-CHi-CMeCCOOEt)>, 

is obtained when ethyl diearboxyglutarate (1 mol.) is treated with 
sodium (1 mol.) and methyl iodide (2 mols.) in alcoholic solution, 
and the mixture warmed, if necessary, until the solution is neutral. 
It is a colourless oil. and boils at 191“ (12 mm. pressure). The free 
acid CoHijOg, prepared by hydrolysing the ethereal salt with 
alcoholic potash, is a colourless crystalline compound, melts at 164^ 
with evolution of carbonic anhydride when heated quickly, and is 
readily soluble in water, but more sparinsrly in ether; it is decom¬ 
posed by boiling water. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, 
the chlorides of barium, strontium, and mercury, and silver nitrate, 
produce colourless precipitates, but salts of calcium and many other 
metals produce no precipitation. 

Buiiethylghdaric and, CH 2 ( CHIMe’COOHh, prepared by hydrolysing 
ethyl dimethjldicarboxyglutarate with sulphuric acid, separates 
rom ether in crystals, melts at about 90“, and is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether; in aqueous solutions of the ammonium 
salt, silver nitrate and mercuric chloride produce colonrlebs precipitates, 
but salts of the alkaline earths and many metals give no precipitate. 

E^hyl dLtliyldlearhoxifgliitataie^ CnHajOh, crystallises in large, well- 
defined prisms, melts at 61°, boils at 195° (12 mm.), and is very 
readily soluble in all ordinary solvents. The free acid OiiHibOii, 
obtained by bailing the ethereal salt for a long time with absolute 
alcoholic potash, is a colourless, crystalline compound melting at 163“ 
w.th evolution of carbonic anbyc&ide. In aqueous solutions of the 
ammouium salt, sdver, mercury, lead, and iron salts produce pre- 
eipitateb, but the salts of the alkaline earths, and of zinc, nickel, and 
cobalt, are readily soluble. 

Bitthflylitfane acid, is crystalline, melts at about 63°, and 

is readily soluble in ether, hut only sparingly in water; in aqneon^ 
solutions of the ammonium salt, silver nitrate, mercuric chloride, 
or lead acetate produce a colourless, and ferric chloride a brown, 
precipitate; the other metallic salts are readily soluble. 

Attempts to prepare the monethyl-derivative of ethyl dicarboxy- 
glutarate described by Kleber (Abstr., 1888,1056) were unsuccessful; 
Edeher’s compound is most probably a mixture of ethyl dicarboxv- 
glutarate and the diethyl-derivative. 

Ethyl dipropyldicarhnxyglufarate. CsiH^Os, forms large crystals 
melts at tii*, boils at 207—^208° (12 mm.), and is readily soluble in 
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all ordinary solvents. The free add, CiaHsuOs, melts at 167, with 
decomposition, and resembles dietbyl dicarboxvglntarate very closely, 
except that it is more sparingly soluble in water. 

JDipropifhjlutaric add, C 11 H 20 O 4 , crystallises from ether, melts at 
about 89°, and is very sparingly soluble in water. In neutral 
aqueous solutions, silver, mercury, lead, and zinc salts produce a 
colourless, copper salts a blue, and ferine chloride a yellow, pre¬ 
cipitate ; the salts of the alkaline earths are readily soluble. 

Ethyl diallyldicarhoxyglutarate, C 21 H 32 OS, melts at 80—31°, and 
boils at 213—215° (20 mm.}. Ethyl dihetizyldicarhod.yyliitu.rate, 
CjgH^Os, is a thick oil. 

Ethyl trimethylenetetracarboxylate (1, 1, 2, 2,), prepared by the 
method described by Perkin (7oc. dt.), crystallises in long: needles, 
melts at 43°, boils at 187° (12 mm.J, and is readily soluble in all 
ordinary solvents. The free add, CiHeOs, separates from cold water 
in large crystals, decomposes at about 200 °, and is not acted on by 
potassium permanganate in cold alkaline solution; in coni*entrate*d 
aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, precipitates are produced by 
salts of lead, silver, and the alkaline earths. When the acid is heated 
at 200—23o°, and then distilled under reduced pressure (15 mm.), the 
anhydride of trimethylenedicarboxylic acid passes over between 170° 
and 180°, and quickly solidifies on cooling (compare Conrad and 
Guthzeit, Abstr., 1884, 991). 

Ethyl tetramethyUnetetracarhoxylate, OwHuOg (1,1,3,3,), is obtained 
when ethyl disodiodicarboxyglutarate is treated with methylene iodide 
in alcoholic solution; it is a thick oil boiling at 220—250° (15 mm.) 
with partial decomposition; on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, it 
yields a small qnantity of an acid melting at 115°, probably impure 
teti*ametliyrenedicarhoxylic acid. F. S. K. 

Action of Ammonia on Lactones. By K Pimo {AnnaUn, 
256, 147—149; compare Abstr., 1884, 744).—Lactones combine with 
ammonia in alcoholic or aqueous solution yielding the amide of the 
corresponding 7 -hydroxy-acid; the ammonium salt of the hydroxy- 
acid is not formed under any conditions. The presence of water is 
necessary in order that the reaction may take place at the ordinary 
temperature; when an absolute alcoholic solution of ammonia is 
employed, combination takes place only very slowly even at 10 u°. 

The amides of the 7 -hydroxy-acids are very unstable; they are 
decomposed by dilute acids or dilute alkalis at the ordinaiy tempera¬ 
ture, and also when heated alone at a moderately high temperatm*e 
(158—200°), yielding ammonia and the lactone. F. S. K. 

7 -Hydroxyvaleramide. By B. Fittig and H. Rasoh {Anmlen, 
256, 149—^152; compare ITeugehauer, Abstr., 1885, 65, and Fittig, 
preceding abstract).— 7 -Hydroxyvaleramide, OsHuOjHjis a colourless, 
hygroscopic compound, very readily soluble in water and alcohol, but 
only sparingly in chloroform and ether; on the addition of ether to a 
concentrated alcoholic solution, it is precipitated in plates melting at 56°. 

Ammonium 7 -hydroxyvalerate, CgHnOaH, prepared by treating a 
solution of barium hydroxyvalerate with ammonium sulphate, crys¬ 
tallises in stellar agg^gates, and is more sparingly soluble in water 
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than the amide; it decomposes at 115® yielding ammonia, water, and 
valerolactone. S'- S. K. 


7-Hydroxycapro3aamide. By E. Pittig and H. Dubois {Annalm, 
256,152—155; compare Pittig, this voL, p. 879).— y-Hydrorycapron- 
ahiide^ OH'CHBt-CHa'OHo'CO-XHa, separates from chlorofoim in 
colonrless, prismatic crystals, melts at 74®, and is yery readily soluble 
in water and alcohol. 

Ammonitim y-h/ydroxiicaproate, OeHisO^N, prepared from the barium 
salt, separates from alcohol in hygroscopic crystals, and melts at 90® 
with decomposition; at 100° it is converted into water, ammonia, and 
caprolactone. P. S. K. 


'^-Selenocarbamides. By W. Bari^gee (Her., 23, 1003—1006; 
compare preceding abstract).—On heating potassium selenocyanate 
with bromethylamine hydrobromide, and extracting the residue with 
alcohol, ethylene-yp^-selenoearhamide hydrohromide^ 


CHg—Se 
CHs-HH 


>C:NH,HBr, 


crystallises out in needles which melt at 170°. The free base is an 
unstable, oily liquid. The picrate crystallises from water in needles 
melting at 220®. The platinochloride is obtained in the form of 
light yellow, cubical crystals which are easily soluble in water. 
Trimethylena^ylr^elenocarhamide hydrohromide, 


is obtained in a similar manner by the action of potassium seleno¬ 
cyanate on 7 -bromopropylamine hydrobromide; it crystallises from 
alcohol in white needles which melt at 133—135® The picmte is 

easily soluble in water, from which it is deposited in the foim of 
concentric needles melting at 50—53®. jS-Bromopropylamine and 
potassium selenocyanate yield propylene-'^-selenocarhamide hydro- 
CHMe-Se 

oromide^ ^ The picrate crystallises from water 

in interlaced needles melting at 110°. The corresponding Y-^-carbamides 
are obtained by the oxidation of these bases with hromine-water, the 
beleninm being replaced by oxygen. J. B. T, 


Sulphines. By G-. Pateix (Bull. Soc. Chim. [3], 3, 164“17l; 
compare Abbtr., 1859, 234).—The following double salts, which exist 
as crystalline, deliquescent masses, are described:— 

SMes'CXjAgCX, melting at 146—^146®; 

SEti*C]Sr,AgC?r, melting at 25—26®; 

SMejEt-CKA-gC^, melting at 78—79°; and 
SMeEt 2 *CX,AgCN, melting at 45—46°. 

The author endeavoured to prepare from these double cyanides the 
carresTOnding sulphiue cyanides, and in the case of the substance 
Bllesj'CH^AgCT, found that potassium cyanide reacted therewith to 
form ammonia and methyl sulphide; hydrogen sulphide generated a 
fiBlpUne thiocyanate, and acetonitrile, when heated with the double 
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salt in sealed tubes at 120° for several hours, caused the formation of 
methyl sulphide. The following method succeeded:—Trimethylsul- 
phine iodide is treated with a sufficient quantity of moist silver oxide 
to foim tiimethylsulphine hydroxide, which is taken up with water, 
evaporated to a syrup, and treated with alcohol; to the filtered 
alcoholic liquid, a strong aqueous solution of hydrocyanic acid is 
added, and it is then evaporated in a vacuum, yieldinsr a crystalline 
mass, which, after being dissolved in alcohol, is purified by precipita¬ 
tion with ether, and subsequent evaporation in a vacuum. The crys¬ 
tals of trimefchylsulphine cyanide thus obtained are small, colourless, 
deliquescent cubes which are soluble in water and alcohol, but are 
insoluble in ether; with dilute acids they yield the corresponding 
salts of the sulphine, and with silver iodide and cyanide form thi 
double salts previously described; when treated with aqueous potash 
at 160°, it yields methyl sulphide and methylamine. 

The crystalline double salt, SMe 2 ,ZnBr 2 , is further described; it 
yields with mercuric chloride a compound SMe 2 ,HgBrCl, and pre¬ 
cipitation of the zinc by reagents sets free methyl sulphide. 

The derivative SMeaBrg, when heated in sealed tubes at 100° for 
several houi*s with alcohol and silver acetate, yields methyl sulphide 
and trimetliylsulphine bromide and acetate. 

Trimethylsnlpbine iodide and triethylsnlphine iodide, when heated 
in sealed tubes at 100° for 12 hours with sodium ethoxide, yield 
respectively methyl and ethyl sulphides. 

When the sulphine iodides are heated with alcoholic ammonia in 
sealed tubes for some hours, the corresponding alkyl sulphides are 
obtained, together with an amine. 

The product of the reaction between ethyl sulphide (1 mol.) and 
bromine (1 mol.), after saturation with aqueous ammonia and dis¬ 
tillation, yields an oily liquid which passes over with the ammoniacal 
distillate, and crystallises on cooling; after extraction of this sub¬ 
stance with ether, evaporation of the solvent, and subsequent sublima¬ 
tion of the residue, a small amount of light, white crystals of the 
formula O 7 H 18 N 8 S (?) are obtained. These melt at 73—'74°, are 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and in ether. They form 
soluble salts with acids and an unstable crystalline aurochloride. 

T. G. K 

Benzene Pormnlae. By A. Lauenbueg (Ber., 23,1007—1011).— 
This is a reply to part of Baeyer’s address at the Kekule festival. 
Whilst admitting that the formation of naphthalene, &o.y, is best 
represented by Kekule’s foraiula, the author is of opinion that the 
relations between terephthalic and succinic acids on tbc one hand, 
and between phthalic and adipic acids on the other, are much more 
clearly shown by the prism formula ” than by Kekul6’s hexagonal 
formula with double bonds. J* B. T. 

Metamerism in DerivatiYes of Benzene. By A. Hato (Annalen^ 
256, 264—268).—The “second” monobvomobenzene, described by 
Pittica (Ber.f 18, 2634), is simply a mixture of benzene and ethyl 
bromide. F. S. K. 
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New Method of Cblorinatiiig Aromatic Compounds. By 
PfiTRicoc (JBulL Soc. Chin. [3], 3, 189—^191).—^Benzene (400 c.c.) 
and granulated tin (90 grams) were placed in a reflux appaintus, and 
chlorine was passed in for 20 hours, when more tin (150 gleams) was 
added, and the current of chlorine continued for 90 hours. During 
the reaction much hydrogen chloride was evolved. The resulting 
solid mass, after washing and drying, was fractionated, and yielded 
562 grams o£ chlorobenzenes fractionating at temperatures between 
244—277°, and some hexachlorobenzene. 

A second experiment, in which chlorine was passed into a mixture 
of benzene (400 c.c.) and tin (100 grams) for 36 hours, yielded 
142 grams of 1: 4-dichlorobenzene, 114 grams of 1:2: 4-trichloro- 
benzene, 52 grams of 1 : 2-dichlorobenzene, and 86 grams of chlor¬ 
inated derivatives boiling between 200 and 230“. 

The chlorination is probably expressed by the following equation:— 

CcHe + SnCl* = CeHsCl + HCl + SnCls, 

the stannic chloride being regenerated continuously during the 
reaction by the current of chlorine. The author claims that this 
method is superior to the ordinary iodine process, since only substi¬ 
tution-products are formed, and the x^^essity of separating iodo- 
derivaiives is avoided, whilst the time occupied in carrying out the 
])rocess is shorter. T. G. N. 

Con version of ParadicMorobenzene into Metadichloroben- 
sene. By IstTkati bV, Chim. [3], 3, lb6—188).—When para- 
cUchlorobeiizene (lu gramb) is heated with lead peroxide (20 grams) 
in sealed tubes at 250—oOO®, oxygen is set free and oily drops of an 
aromatic liquid appear, which are extracted by a mixture of alcohol 
and ether, and separated from the unaltered paradichlorobenzene by 
recrystiJlisation. This substance, which becomes solid on standing, 
and melts at + 17°, is metadichlorobenzene. The couvereion is also 
ejected by heating with mercuric oxide, red lead, chromium oxide, or 
litharge. 

Fuming nitric acid forms with the meta-derivative a resinous sub¬ 
stance which soitens at 65^, and melts at 70—75°, appearing to be the 
cuinpound CsH^Ch'XOj [1:3: 5], desciibed by Korner. 

T. G. N. 

Action of Fuming Nitric Acid on Hexachlorobenzene. By 
I&1EL4.1I (Bull. Sue, thim. [3], 3, 184—186).—Tetrachloroquinone is 
formed when hexachlorobenzene (25 grams) is treated in a reflux 
apparatus with a mixture of faming nitric acid (200 c.c.) and 
suljdinric acid (56 c.c.;. Aftei* six hours’ reaction, the mixture is 
boiled for seven hours, and the substance is deposited as a yellow 
powder from the nitric acid, and may be purified by a fuither treat¬ 
ment with nitric acid, and subsequent crystallisation from alcohol or 
benzene. Thus prepared, it bubiimes at 27U® without previous 
fusion. T. (j^ 

Ethylxylenes. By J. Stahl (Ber., 23, 988—994; compare 
Abstr., lbo7, 35).—The ethylxylenes have been already prepared 
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by tbe action of ethyl iodide and sodium on the monobromo-deriva¬ 
tives of the three xylenes. 

Ethylxylene, [Ale : Ale : Et = 1:3:4], boils at 185—186®, and 
is soluble in sulphuric acid in the cold. The #n a compound crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in white needles melting at 127®. The coitc- 
sponding ^W^ro7?zo-derivative crystallises from alcohol in large, ^hitf, 
prismatic needles melting at 94—95°. The hydrocarbon yields xylic 
acid on oxidation. 

Ethylxylene, [Me : Me : Et = 1:4:2], boils at 185®; it easily 
forms a sulphonic acid of the formula [Ale : Et: SO»H : Me = 
1 : 2 ; 3 : 4], which yields the corresponding etltylxtjlenol; this melt-^ 
at 37®, and boils at 245®; its alcoholic solution gives an intense 
green colour with ferric chloride. By prolonged fusion of the above 
sulphonic acid with potash, an acid is obtained in small quantity 
which melts at 140—142®, and has the constitution 

[Me : COOH : OH : Me = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4] 

(compare Abstr., 1884, 1347). Isoxylic acid, [Me : COOH : Me = 
1 : 3 : 4], is formed by the oxidation of the hydi^ocarbon, 

Ethylxylene, [Me : Me : Et -= 1:2: 4], boils at 187—188®. The 
trinitro-deiivative crystallises from alcohol in slender needles melting 
at 121®. The inSrowo-compound also crystallises in needles melting at 
93®. Two ethylxylenes, [Me : Ale: Et = 1:3:4] and [Me: Me : Et = 
1:3:6], are formed by tbe action of ethyl bromide and alnmininm 
chloride on metaxylene. The compounds were isolated by converting 
them into the sulphonamides, and separating the mixed ciystals 
mechanically. J, B. T. 

Action of Snlplmric Acid'on Tribromophenol. By Georgesco 
{Bull, Soc. Chim, [3], 3, 193—195).—Trihi-omophenol (60 grams) 
is heated with sulphui*ic acid (200 c.c.) for 20 hours, and, on cooling, 
the mixture is poured into water, and the dark-coloured precipitate 
collected. This contains a mixture of bromofranceins which contain 
from 42—63 per cent, of bromine, and, in addition, tri-, tetra-, and 
penta-bromophenols. The results obtained hy Istrati (this vol., p. 51) 
in respect to the migration of halogen-atoms in the benzene nucleus 
caused by sulphuanc acid are thus coniirmed, although the migration 
appears to be more easily effected with the bromine-derivatives than 
with the corresponding chlorine compounds. T. Q. E*. 

Thymol-derivatEves. By G. AIazzara and E. Vighi (Gassetta, 19, 
335—^336 ).—Aonidobromothymol *etliyl ether, C 6 HPrMeBr(KH 2 )’OEt 
[4 : 1 : 2 : 5 : 3], iis prepared by reducing the ethyl ether of nitro- 
bromothymol with itin and hydmchJoric acid ; on adding excess of 
sodium carbonate to decompose the hydrochloride formed, a liquid 
separates, which may be isolated by extraction with ether; it is a 
very heavy, red oil, which volatilises with difficulty in a current of 
steam. The hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, in small, colourless, transparent prisms melting at 
200—201®. 

Orthohromothymol ethyl ether^ CaHj^^rMeBr-OEt [4 :1: 2 : 3], is 
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obtained by beating amidobromotbymol etbyl etber (5 grams) with 
alcohol saturated with ethyl nitrite (50 grams) on the water-bath 
until the reaction subsides. The alcohol is then removed by evapora¬ 
tion, and the product distilled in a current of steam, when the ether 
nasses over as a yellowish oil with an agreeable odour. 

^ S. B. A. A. 

ConstitTition of Derivatives of Carvacrol, Thymoqmnone, 
and Thymol. By G. Mazzaea {Oazsetta, 19, — 343). — Bromo- 
nitro90carvacrLl^ C6HPrMeBr(NO)‘OH [OH : Pr : HO 2 : Me = 
1 : 3 : 4 : 6], is prepared by gradually mixing strongly cooled solu¬ 
tions of bromine (8-20 grams) and nitrosocarvacrol (lO grams) in 
glacial acetic acid; after a time, the product is poured into water, and 
the precipitate pniified by dissolving it in ammonia, reprecipitating 
with sulphuric acid, and recrystallising twice finm alcohol. It forms 
large, yellow, transparent, rhombic tables which melt at 166 —168°, 
and are soluble in ether and in benzene. 

Bromamidoc(xrvacrol i& pi*epared by reducing the preceding com¬ 
pound with tin and hydrochloric acid, decomposing the hydrochloride 
formed with a solution of sodium carbonate, and extracting the pre¬ 
cipitate with light petroleum. The base is a yellowish-red oil, which 
changes, after a few days, into a solid mass; this softens at 53° and 
melts at 60—61°. When bromiimidocarvacsrol hydrochloride is 
oxidised with ferric chloride, and distilled in a cun*ent of steam, a 
yellow Sf)lid passes over, identical with the bromothymaqninone melt¬ 
ing at 48®. 

The author* considers bromamidocarvacrol to have the constitution 
[OH: Pr: KHa: Br: Me = 1; 3 :4: 5 : 6]. and hydroxythjmoquiuone, 
the chloroxythymoqninone obtained by successively reducing and oxi¬ 
dising cblorodinitrocymene- and the dihydroxythymoqninone derived 
from the preceding compound to have respectively the formulse 1,11, 
and III:— 


OH 

OH 

OH 

31*/^O 
0'</Pr 

31*'^O 
0</P, 



Cl 

m 

I, 

II. 

ni 


As the hydroxythymoquinone I may also be obtained from phenyl- 
azo- and phen^fldisazo-tliymol (Abstr., 1885, 1131), these‘compounds 
must respectively have the constitutions TMe : OH : Pr l IftHa = 
1 : 3 : 4 : 6] and‘[Me ; PhX* ; OH : Pr : PhN. = 1: 2 : 4 : 6]. 

S. B. A. A. 

Triaubstitiited Derivatives of Benzene. By Y. Weitdbr 
(Oazzefta^ 19, 225—23o).—Dry finely-powdered metanitracetanilide 
melting at 143®^ (10 grams) is gradually stirred into a mixture of 
fuming nitric acid (60 c.c. of sp. gr. l’52j and concentrated sulphuric 
acid (60 c.c.), placed in a mixture of ice and salt, and allowed to 
remain until solution is complete. The solution is then removed 
from the freezing mixture, and, after the lapse of an hour, is poured 
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on to pounded ice; the viscous mass vrhich separates is washed with 
water and repeatedly crystallised from boiling alcohol, when a di- 
nitracetanilide is obtained in needles melting at 186°. On concen¬ 
trating the alcoholic mother liquors to a small bulk, separating the 
precipitated dinitracetanilide. evapomting the greater part of the 
alcohol, and dilating with water, a yellow oil is deposited, which 
rapidly changes into a crystalline mass When this is boiled for an 
hour with excess of acetic chloride, the product dissolved iu alcohol 
and allowed to cool, the first deposit coubists of the dinitracetanilide 
melting at 186“; snbseqnently, another acetanilide is depo^sited 
which, after purification, crystallises in needles melting at 121'’. 
The last crop of cry&tals consists of a mixture of the preceding 
substance, with brown, nodular aggregJites ; the latter may be 
mechanically separated, and when crystallised from very dilute alco¬ 
holic solutions, form pale-yellow, polyhedml crystals melting at 
144®. All these substances are dinitracetanilides. The yield from 
100 srams of nitraniline consists of 6U gi-ams of the prod net melting 
at 186°, 80 grams of the isomeride melting at 144°, and 6 grams of 
the third isomeride. 

On heating a solution of these compounds in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid for a few minutes at 110°, and dilating with water, the 
respective dinitranilines are precipitated. On warming with potash, 
ammonia is evolved, and the corresponding phenols ai*e formed. 

1.2. S^DivitrawIine is obtained from the acetanilide melting at 
186°. It crystallises from, water and alcohol in lustrous, orange- 
yellow needles which melt at 127°, and dissolves freely in warm 
alcohol and in acetic acid. It is moderately soluble in ether, 
sparingly so in boiling water, and only very sparingly in cold water. 
By treatment with acetic anhydride, it is acetylated with dijBficulty, 
but readily when boiled with acetic chloride. On heating with a 
solution of potash, ammonia is evolved, and the phenol-derivative is 
formed with parti^ resinification. It readily dissolves both in con¬ 
centrated and in boiling dilute sulphuric acid. The sulphate is 
obtained in lustrous, colourless needles and slender prisms on adding 
an excess of sulphuric acid to the acetic acid solution of the dinitrani- 
line. The hifdrochloride is obtained as a white powder by passing 
a current of dry hydrogen chloride into an ethereal solution of the 
base; both these salts are decomposed by cold water. As this dinitr- 
aniline yields orthoniti*obenzene when treated with ethyl nitrite, its 
constitution must be either !N’H3!(N02)2 = 1:2:3 or 1:3:4; the 
latter supposition is inadmissible, as it would require the formation 
of a dinitrobromobenzene melting at 59*4° when bromine is substituted 
for amidogen. 

1.2. H-Dinitracetanilide, C 6 Hi(!N' 02 ) 3 *NHAc, crystallises from alco¬ 
hol in flattened or prismatic, lustrous, colourless needles which melt 
at 186°, and are freely soluble in boiling alcohol, but only sparingly 
in cold alcohol, ether, chloroform, or benzene. When heated wirh 
potash, it loses ammonia. It is easily saponified by hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

1.2. B-Biniirobroinohenzene iB obtained by mixing a solution of the 
dinitraniline melting at 127° (5 grams) in boiling sulphuric acid 
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(50 percent.) with a boiling stronglj acid solution of cuprous bromide, 
gradually adding a saturated aqueous solution of potassium nitrite 
(2*5 grams), heating for a few minutes, and diluting with water. 
The product is distilled in a current of steam, and crystallises fi’om 
alcohol in lustrous, pale-yellow laminse having an odour of hromo- 
nitrobenzene; it melts at 101*5®, and distils over unchanged at about 
320®. It is freely soluble in boiling alcohol, only moderately so in 
cold alcohol and in ether; it dissolres very sparingly in boiling water. 
On heating dinitinbromohenzene with alcoholic ammonia in a 
sealed tube for four hours at ItiO®, a substance is obtained which 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles; this melts at 66—75°, 
and, probably, consists of a mixture of a bromouitraniline and a 
dinitraniliue. 

1.2. S'Binifroioduhenzene. —Conceutrated* sulphuric acid (6 c.c ) is 
added to a solution of the diniti'aniline melting at 127° (5 grams) in 
hot glacial acetic acid (70 e.c.); the whole is cooled down to 0° 
and constantly agitated to separate the sulphate of the* base in a 
finely divided state; a cold saturated solution of potassium nitrite is 
now stirred in, and the solution of the diazo-salt is diluted with a 
little ice-cold water, and poured into a solution of potassium iodide 
acidified! with hydriodic acid; the mixture is then heated in the 
water-hith for several hours, and, after standing for 12 hours, col¬ 
lected, washed, and fieed from iodine with sodium h 5 drogen sulphite. 
By repeated crystallisations from alcohol it is obt lined in flattened, 
lu^tious. pale-yellow needles which melt at 138°, and can be dis- 
tiileil without 'decomposition. It is freely soluble in warm alcohol, 
but only very moderately in ether; it dissolves in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid or nitric acid without undergoing any change, and it is 
only very slowly acted on by a boiling solution of potash, 

l.B.iy^Dutrra uUtie^ prepared fi*ora the acetanilide melting at 
121°, cry&tallises from boiling water and from alcohol in slender, 
lustrous, orange-yellow needles which melt at 137°, and are freely 
soluble in warm alcohol, but only sparingly iu boiling water, and 
very slightly in cold wa+er. In other respects, it closely resembles 
(be 1.2.3-compouiid; its constitution is established by the forma¬ 
tion i f parailinitrohenzene when it is treated with ethyl nitrite 

1.3. i^~Di7ii*rar^tuuihde^ obtained as previously described by the 
i.itration of metrnitracetanilide, crystallises from alcohol in beautiful 
uliite or slightly yellowish, silk} needles, which meit at 121°, and 
dissolves freely in warm alcohol, and moderately in boiling water. 
It is easily attacked by aqueous potisb, ammonia being evolved. 

1 obtained from the acetanilide melting at 

crystallises from boiling water in slender, bright, lemon-yellow 
needles, and from alcohol in lustrous or brownish-yellow, prismatic 
needles. It melts at 154°, and dissolves very freely in alcohol and in 
acetic acid, but only sparingly in ether. It gives of£ ammonia when 
lieated with potash, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
precipitated unchanged on dilution. The svlphate is precipitated in 
beautiful, lustrous, colourless prisms by adding sulphuric acid to the 
acetic solution of the base, aud allowing the whole to remain. It is 
deoemposed by cold water. The base cannot be acetylated by the 
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a^.tion of boiling acetic cbloride. Its constitution is demonstmted 
hv the formation of ortbodinitrobenzene when it i-s treated with ethyl 
nitrite. 

1.3. 4s~I)ivifrac^fanilide is obtained in hard nodules consistinff of 
slender needles when its solntion in boiling alcohol is rapidlr cooled; 
when the solution is slowly cooled or allowed to evaporate, lubtrons, 
yellowish, rhombic crystals are obtained, which melt at 141®, dissolve 
freely in warm alcohol, and moderately in boiling water. 

1.3. -^-Dinitroiodobenzenp is prepai-ed like the 1.2.3-compound. 
It cn^stallises from alcohol in thin, lustrous, canary-yellow needles 
which melt at 74*4^; it dissolves very freely in hot alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, but only verv sparingly in boiling water. When he ited 
in a sealed tube with alcoholic ammonia for four hours at 17U®, an 
iodonitraniline is obtained in pointed, brown needles, with violet lustre. 
This compound melts at 174°, dissolves freely in warm alcohol, anti 
has verv feeble basic properties. It appears to have the constitution 
NH 2 : I: NO 2 = 1:3:6, since it is converted into pariodonitro- 
benzene by boiling with ethyl nitrite and alcohol. S. B. A. A. 

Action of Benzylamine on Methylene Chloride, By K. 
Xbmpff 25G, 219—^232). — Methylenedibenzyliraine, 

CH 2 (NH*CH>Ph )3 is formed when methylene chloride is heated with 
benzylamine at 100° for 12 hours. The product is treated with water 
ti free it from benzyls mine hydrochloride, the insoluble oil extracted 
with ether, and kept for some time over snlphnric acid, whereon the 
methylenedibenzylamine separates in crystals. It forms colourless, 
rhombic prisms, melts at 45—46°, and boils at 225—^230° with partial 
decomposition; it is insoluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether; it reduces silver and mercmy salts at the ordinary 
temperature. The hydroclilnridey Ci3B[ihN2,2HCl, crystallises from 
hot water in colourless, monoclinic plates, and melts at 240—242°. 
The hydrohromide, Orja[i 8 K 2 , 2 HBr, crystallises from alcoholic ether in 
silky plates. The hydriodide^ Ci6Hi8!Sr2,2B[I, crystallises from benzene 
in colourless plates, and is more sparingly soluble in water and alco¬ 
hol than the two preceding salts. The sulphate^ Ci 5 HisN 2 ,H 2 S 04 + 
2 H 2 O, crystallises in colourless prisms which efSoresce on exposure 
to the air; the acid sulphate and the nitrate are deliquescent. The 
phnspliafp, Ci 5 Hi 8 N 3 , 2 H,P 04 , crystallises in needles, and melts at 
228—233°. The plafinoclilrn'ide^ Ci5HmN2,H2Pt0l6, cawstallises in 
pale-yellow, monoclinic plates ; the anroaMoriJe, Cr,HibISr 3 , 2 HAnCl 4 , 
in golden needles. The oxalate, Ci5Hi6l72,2C3H204, forms colourless 
crystals, and melts at 133—136**. The pixraie, 20(^0,417307, 

crystallises in light-yellow needles, and is very spai'ingly soluble in 
alcohol and water. 

When metliylenedibenzylamine hydrochloride is treated with potas¬ 
sium nitrite, the nitrite of the base seems to be formed. 

P. S. K. 

Action of Methylene Chloride on Para- and Ortho-toluidine. 
By H. Gkunhagen (^Anncden, 256, 285—313).—A solid and a liquid 
meihylenediparatoluidine are formed, together with a small quantity 
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of dimetliylenediparatolTiidiiie (see below), when paratoluidine is 
heated with methylene chloride at 100° for about 34 hours. The 
product is tieated with water to dissolve the hydrochlorides of para¬ 
toluidine and dimethjlenediparatoluidine, and the two compounds in 
the rebidual oil are partially separated by treatment with ether, in 
which the solid methylenediparatoluidine is only sparingly soluble; 
the liquid compound, on keeping, deposits more of the solid sub¬ 
stance. 

The liquid methylpuediparaiolvidinef Ci 5 E[i 3 lf 2 , boils at 350° with 
decomposition, and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents except 
w ater; it dissolves in sulphuric acid with a green coloration. T1 e 
basic liydroclilo) idp, Ci 6 Hi 8 X 2 ,HCl, is a brown, amorphons, unstable 
compound, readily soluble iu alcohol, but only sparingly in water; 
all the other salts are likewise amorphous. The plafimcltloride^ 
fCi 6 H,j,X 3 ) 2 ,H 3 PtCl 6 , and the aurocMoride, CiJHisNajHAuOlA, were 
analysed. 

The solid methylenediparatoluidine^ G 15 H 18 IT 2 , is a colourless, amor- 
pbous compound, melts at about I 06 ®, and toils above 350° with 
decomposition; it is only sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol, and 
insoluble in water. It dissolves in waim dilute acids, bnt separates un¬ 
changed on cooling, or on adding alkalis; its solution in sulphuric acid 
shows a gi'een fluorescence. All the salts except the acid oxalate aie 
amorphous and unstable. The hyrlrorlilorlde, Ci 5 Hi 8 lv 3 , 2 HCl, is soluble 
in alcohol and water. The platiiioehloride, Ci5H,^I5r2,H3PtCl6, auro- 
chhmde, Cj 5 Hi 8 N^i, 2 HAaCl 4 , and the oxalate^ 0 i 5 HiyN 2 , 2 C 3 H 304 , were 
analysed. 

Dv/ieihyleuedlparatohtidine, separates 

from ether in crystals, melts at about 90^ with previous softening, 
and is soluble in alcohol, hut insoluble in water. The hydrochloride^ 
is a yellow, crystalline compound readily soluble in 
water and alcohol. The atirochloride, Ci6H,8N2,2HAuCl4, is a yellow, 
crystalline compound readily soluble in water and alcohol. The 
hydrohrotuide^ Ci 6 HiBX 2 , 2 HBr, is crystalline and readily soluble in 
water. The sulphate, CwH 18 X 3 , 112804 , crystalhses in ill-defined plates, 
and is only sparingly soluble in water. The MowiVroso-derivative, 
CifaHnXaO, is formed when dimethylenediparatoluidine is ti*eated 
with nitrons add. It is a yellow, crystalline powder, readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but iusoluhle in water, and it does not give 
Liebermann's nitroso-reactiou. The plutinochloride, 

(Cx6HnX80)2,HPtCl6, 

is a yellow, crystalline compound. 

a' liquid methylenediorthotoluuline, CwHiaXa, and the solid compound 
described below are formed when orthotoluidine is heated with 
methjlene chloride at 110—115® for 10 hours. It is a thick, brown 
oil, boils at 350° with decomposition, and is readily soluble iu alcohol 
and ether, hut insoluble in water. The platinoehloride 

(Cl5H,sX2)2,H3PtCl4, 

and all the other salts are amorphous. 
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Solid metJiylenediurfhotoluiJIne^ CioHiJN., separates from alcohol in 
rhombic crystals, a : b : c = 0*7181 : 1 : 1*0023, melts at about 135®, 
and is very sparingly soluble in water, and only sparinsly in 
cold ether and alcohol. The salts are all readily soluble in'Sva^er, 
moderately stable, and crystalline. ThehyiJrochlorUe^ CiaHisN 2 , 2 HCl, 
hydrohromide, phosphate, Oi5H,t,X2,2HiP04. sulphate, 

Ci-,HisN 3 HaS 04 , and the two oxalates, Ci 5 Hi 8 X 2 , 3 C 2 H ^04 and 
Ci 5 Hi 8 N 3 , 203 B[ 204 , wci'e analysed. p. S. K. 


Action of Phenylhydrazine ou Acetylnrethane. By A. 
ANDUKorci (Gazzetta, 19, 448—452) —When an aqueous solution of 
acetylnrethane (1 part), phenylhydrazine hydrochloride fl *5 partss), 
and sodium acetate (2*5 parts) is heated for two hours on the water- 
bath and allowed to remain, an oily substance is first precipitated, but 
subsequently a crystalline deposit is formed; the residual solution on 
concentration yields a further quantity of oil. The solid compound 
is purified by recrystallisation from W'afer, and by precipitating its 
solution in ethyl acetate with light petroleum; it crystallises from 
ethyl acetate in colourless, hexagonal tables, melts at 16G—167®, 
dissolves very freely in eth\ 1 acetate and in alcohol, moderately in 
ether and in hot water, but only sparingly in cold water. It gives a 
reddish-brown coloration with feme chloride. It has the compf>si- 
tion CsHoONa, the condensation presumably taking place according 
to the equation O 8 H 8 N 3 + O5H9O3N = CgHgONa *f H 3 O + CgH^’OH; 
analogous to the formation of l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pvrazolone from 
ethyl acetoacetate and phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1887, 601). The 
oil above mentioned changes on standing, or on treatment with 


boiling water, into the crystalline compound; it is probably the 
i-eal hydrazoue, and is analogous to the compound » 


obtained by Knorr (Zoc. cit.) from ethyl acetoacetate. 

The ciystalline compound somewhat resembles pvrpoline in its 
chemical behaviour; it dissolves in the cold in solutions of potash, 
and is reprecipitated unchanged on addition of hydrochloric acid, or 
even by a cuirent of carbonic anhydride ; it crystallises unchanged 
from a solution in concentrated hydrochloric acid. It further re¬ 
sembles phenylmethylpyrazolone in forming both a neutral and au 
acid silver salt, the former, CgH^OlSr^Ag, is insol able in water; it is very 
stable and is not affected by moderate beating or by light; it melts at 
200 ® with incipient decomposition; the acid salt, CgHbONjAg + 
CjHgONs, melts without decomposition. The author considers the 
new compound to he a derivative of an hypothetical pyrroline, 


n:ch 

3sr:cH 


>NH, which he terms pyrrodiazole, and accordingly to have 


the constitution 


JTPh-CO 
]lr; OMe 


2-methyl-4-phenylpyrrodiazolone. 


On heating the sodium-derivative of this substance with methyl 
iodide, a methylated compound is obtained which beat's the same 
T elation to it as antipyrine bears to Knorr’s phenylmethylpyrazolone. 
It crjstallises from water in long, acicular prisms which melt at b3“; 
VOL. LVIU. 3 0 
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like antipyrine, it is readily soluble in water, alcoliol, and cHoroform, 
bat only very sparingly in ether and in light petroleum. 

S. S. A. A. 

Phenyl- 7 -hydroxybatyraniide. By E. Fittto and L. J. Murri-s* 
(Anufhii, 256. 15o—157; compare Fittig, Abstr., 1884, 744, and 
this voL, p. 879).—Phenyl- 7 -hydroxybnt\i*amide, CiftHij02E^, crystal- 
li<?es from alcohol in larcre, transparent, anhydrous, monoclinic prisms 
melting at SG®. and from warer in colourless prisms containing 1 mol. 
H.O, which it los^s at it is very easily soluble in alcohol and hot 
water, and readily in chloroform, but more sparingly in ether. The 
hydrochloride, Cj'BTi^O^N.HCI, crystallises in colourless, hverroscopic 
needles, and is very nustable. F. S. K. 

Substituted Fhthalimides and their Conversion into the 
corresponding Primary Amines, By A. NEUMwy (Ber., 23, 
994—li M >2 ).—Desylphtlialt mide, C0Ph•CHPb•17.‘C^II402, is obtained by 
the action of potassium phthalimide on desyl bromide, COPh'CHPliBr; 
it is deposited from hot glacial acetic acid in small, sHghily 
yellow' crystals which melt at 157—158®. Desylphthalamic 
COPh*CHPh'XH'CO-C 6 H 4 ’COOB[, is prepared from desylphthal- 
imide by hydrolysis; it is best piu*ified by dissolving in dilnte 
ammonia, and reprecipitating with hydrochloric acid. By heating with 
coucentiated hydrochloric acid, desylphthalamic acid is decomposed 
iat> COPh*CHPh*XHa, and phthalic acid Desylamine 

liydfftchlaride is precipitated from solution by the addition of con- 
cei trated hydrochloric acid; it forms small, white needles melting at 
21U , Both the salt and the free base are extremely unstable. The 
chloride^ (Ci 4 HnNO) 2 ,H 2 ptClc, is obtained in yellowish-brown 
ci'V’-tals melting at 192—193®, The picrate is very insoluble. In all 
piMbability desylamine is identical with the compound obtained by 
E. Braun (Abstr, 1S89, 613) by the reduction of benzilmouoxime. 

tmiilphihalimide is prepared by heating together isoamyl hr m- 
ide and potassium phthalimide: it is a colourless liquid ''^iliug it 
3'J7—3* IsoamyJplithahuic add, melting at 114—115®, is 1 

by hydrolysis. It is decomposed by concentiaied hydrochloric 'acio 
W’it^ formation of isoamylamine. 

Bvhuiyhditlicdiniide, CiOIe 3 *CH 2 *^!CbH 40 », is obtained in a similar 
manner from isohutyl bromide; it melts at 93®, and boils at 
293—295®. 

A^hjilpli-tharmidp^ from allyl bromide, melts at 70®. and boils at 295®; 
it combines directly with 2 atoms of chlorine or bromine; thedichloro- 
componud crystallises from Lo^ alcohol in needles melting at 93°. By 
the action of nitrons acid on alh Iphthalimide, an exceedingly unstable 
comp nnd of an intense bine colour is formed; the colotir disappears 
on tliwing, and by treatment witli dilnte acetic acid a s^b^tance with 
the formula cirstallises out in small, white leaves melting 

at 172—173®. This compound is st ible. and is probably liydrontynitr'- 
prnpid^JitJiaUhude, ChH 40 >X-CH>-C 2 H»(N 02 )* 0 H, formed by the action 
of water on dinitropropylphthalimide, with the elimination of nitrons 
acid. 

MethyJenediphihdlimide^ CHJ(N:C 5 H 402 ) 3 , is obtained from methyl- 
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ene iodide and potassium pLtlialimide; it is deposited from boiling 
glacial acetic acid in ligbt-brown crystals melting at 226', and yields 
phtbalic acid and ammonium chloride by the action of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. J, B. T. 

Azocmnic Chloride. By P. {Bull. Boc Chim. [3^, 3, 

206—207).—^Azocumic acid (1 part) is heated at SU'^yith phosphoms 
pentachloride (2 parts), and the resulting crystalline mass is dissolved 
in ether and recrystallised. Azccumio cZtZfVide, N 3 fC 6 HnPr*COCn», 
thus prepared forms orange-red crystals of the monoclinic system, 
a : h : c = 1*5268 :!:?,/? = 53° 39*, and melts at 135^. The substance 
is but slowly decomposed by water or alkalis, and yields with alcohols 
the salts previously described (Abstr., 1885, 390), and with ammonia 
an amide. The author’s pupils have also prepared and are studying 
parazobenzoic chloride melting at 145*5° and metazobenzoic chloride 
melting at 87—89°. T. G. N. 

Action of Halogen Acids on Phenylbntyrolactone. By R. 
PiTTia and L. J. Moeeis {Annal&ii^ 256, 157 — ^159; compare Fittig, 
Abstr., 1884, 744). —BJiehylcJilorobufyric acid, CiiHnClOo, prepared 
by treating phenylbntyrolactone with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in the cold, separates from carbon bisulphide in large, monoclinic 
crystals and melts at 70°. Bhenijlhromohutyrio acid. CnHuBrOo. melt¬ 
ing at 69°, and ph&iiyUoddbufyric add, OioHuI02, can be obtained in 
like manner; the iodo-compound crystallises in colourless plates, 
melts at 77° with decomposition, and is very unstable. P. S. K. 

Preparation of Cinnamic Acid and its Homologues. By L. 
C LAI SEN {Ber., 23, 976—978).—^Ethyl cinnamate is obtained by 
slowly adding benzaldehyde (1 mol.) to sodium wire (1 at.), con¬ 
tained in excess of ethyl acetate. The mixture is allowed to remain 
a short time, and is then treated with water and acetic acid. After 
separating the aqueous solution and distilling off the unaltered ethyl 
acetate, an oily liquid is left which boils at 260—27U°, and from 
which cinnamic acid is obtained by hydrolysis. The yield of ethyl 
cinnamate is 100—110 per cent, of the weight of the benzaldehyde 
employed. The same condensation is brought about by the action of 
sodium ethoxide in alcoholic or anhydrous ethereal solutions; the 
cinnamic acid obtained is however impure, and the yield is small. 
Ethyl benzalbuiyi*ate is obtained in a similar manner from benzalde¬ 
hyde and ethyl butyrate. This reaction may be explained by suppos¬ 
ing that benzaldeyde, ethyl acetate, and sodium unite to form the 
sodium compound of ethyl phenylhydroxypropionate, 
ONa-CHPh-CHs-COOEt, 

and that the free ethereal salt obtained after acidifying is decomposed 
on distillation into ethyl cinnamate and water. J. B. T. 

Preparation of Unsaturated Aromatic Acids. By L. Edeleaxo 
and Budishtbako {Bull. 8oc. GMm. [3], 3,191—193).—Benzaldehyde 
(1 mol.), acetic chloride (1 mol.), and sodium acetate (3 mols.) are 
lieated in a reflux appara^s at 160° for 24 hours. The mass obtained 

3 o 2 
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is extracted "witli alkalis and an almost tkeoretical yield of cinnamic 
acid is obtained on acidifyinsf "mtli hydrocMoric acid. 

Tkis combination of tbe methods of Bertagnini and Perkin is thus 
expressed:— 

CH.-COC 1 + C,Ho-COB -f «CH,-COOXa == CeH,*CH:OH-COOH + 
OiL-COOH + :SaiCl +(#i - llCHg-COOlSra. 

T. G. K 

Synthesis of Thymolcinnamic Acid. By L. Nicotera {Gcbzzetta^ 
19, 357—361).—Dry sodium thymolglycollate (92 grams), benzalde- 
byde (43 gmms), and acetic anhydiide (180 grams) are heated in a 
rednx apparatus for six hours at loU—160®, the product ■which, on 
coo ing, solidities to a mass of brown nodules consisting of minute 
needles, is boded with w.itcr, allowed to cool, and the yellowish oil 
which separates heated with a 20 per cent, solntion of sodium car¬ 
bonate, extracted when cold with ether, and the alkaline residue 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. A w'hite, flocculent substance is 
thrown down mixed with a yellow oil; the former is treated with 
light petroleum, the solution distilled, and the residue boiled for a 
few hours with barjta-water and alcohol; the barium salt thus 
obtained is purified and decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and 
the precipitate crystallised twice from alcohol. Thymolcinnamic 
acid obtained in this manner, forms minute, colourless, odourless 
needles melting constantly at 136®, Ou beating on platinum foil, it 
melts and volatilises without burning. It is very freely soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, only moderately in hot, and very sparingly in cold 
w’ater. It probably has the constitution CHPh!C(COOH) O'OeHaMePr. 
The silver salt, C sHigO-Ag, is white, and changes a little on exposure 
to light, especially when damp. The barium salt, (Ci 9 Hi 903 ) 2 Ba -1- 
crystallises in small, y^owiab needles. S. B. A, A. 

Fhenylsalicylic Acid. By 0. Arbfvz (Annalen, 257, 76—87).— 
When pbenyL^alicylic acid, prepared by Graebe’s method (Abstr., 
l^SS. 477), is treated with phosphoric chloride (1 mol.) at 100°, it is 
completely converted into diphenylene ketone oxide (xanthone) ; 
concentrated hydriodic or hydrochloric acid at 180® brings about the 
same change. 

AminOAiuhi pJtpnfihalinfhte crystallises in long prisms, melts at 
13«r, and is readily soluble in water; it is decomposed by boiling 
water, and when heated alone, it is converted into diphenyl ether 
(m.p. Tbe salt crystallises in large rhombobedra, 

acd is rea lilv «ioluble in water. The ealchim salt (Ci 3 H 903 )nCa -f 
2 H.O, ciystullises from hot water in needles, and loses its water at 
The ethifl salt, CisH^O Bt, boils above 360®. Tbe phenyl salt, 
CiaH.O^Ph, crystallises in slender needles, melts at 109% and boils 
without decomposition ; it is insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in most organic solvents. Tbe mnidp, OPh-Cja^-CO-KHa, prepared 
by tieating the methjl or ethyl salt with aqueous alcoholic ammonia 
at the ordinary temperature, ciystallises from alcohol in prisms, 
melts at 131®, distils without decomposition, and is readily soluble in 
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moat orfifanic solvents, but only sparingly in hot water; wben treated 
with phosphoric anhydiide, or hydrogen chloride, at 200—^220°, it is 
converted into diphenylene ketone oxide. The anilvle, 

OPh-CfiHi-CO-KHPh, 

is formed when the acid is heated with aniline at 110°, a little phos- 
phoras trichloride added, and the mixture heated to 130"; it crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in long needles, melts at 97°, and is very read’ly 
solnble in ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, but only sparingly in 
water and is insoluble in li^ht petroleum ; it distils without decomposi¬ 
tion, and it is only slowly decomposed by alkalis. The ot thonitfan ilide^ 
prepared in like manner, crystallises in slender, yellow needles, melts 
at 121®, and is soluble in most ordinary solvents except water and 
light petroleum; on reduction with tin and h\ drochloric acid, it is 
conveited into the anliydrj-base, Ci 9 Hi 4 lTiO, ^^hich cr\stallises from 
a mixture of ether and light petroleum in colonrless needles, melts at 
147®, and forms a sparingly soluble hydi*ochloride. 

Blnitrodijpht^nyhalicylic acid^ CiiHM 03 (lTOj) 2 , is obtained by nitrat¬ 
ing phenylsalicylic acid in the cold, and purifying the product by 
means of the barium salt. It crystallises from benzene in colourless 
needles, melts at 153°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, 
and chloroform, but only sparingly in ether and benzene. The barium 
salt (CHH 7 !N’ 307 ) 2 Ba + 4 H 2 O, ciystallises in yellow plates, loses its 
water at 120°, and is only sparingly solnble (0'267 in 100 parts at 17") 
in cold, but more readily in hot water and alcohol. The calcium salt, 
with 4 H 2 O, crystallises in plates, and is more readily solnble in water 
than the barium salt. The silver salt, 0 i 3 H 7 X 307 Ag, crystallises from 
hot water, in which it is readily soluble, in needles, and is very ex¬ 
plosive, The methyl salt, CnH 7 N 207 Me, crystallises in prisms, melts 
at 126°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in 
carbon bisnlpbide and light petroleum. The ethyl salt, CiJETvN^aO-Et, 
cry^'tallises in prisms, and melts at 76°. The amide, Ci 2 H 7 N 205 "C 0 *NH 3 , 
crystallises in prisms, and melts at 166°. When dinitrosalicylic acid 
is warmed with excess of fuming nitric acid, it is decomposed into 
dinitrophenol [OH : (^' 02)3 = 1 : 2 ; 4j and nitrosalicylio acid 
[COOH : OH : NO^ = 1:2:5]; when heated at 150® with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, it is converted into jS-dinitroxanthone (dinitro- 
dipbenylene ketone oxide) and a snlphonic acid. 

Tribromophenylsalicylie acid, CuB-iBciOi, prepai'ed by heating 
phenylsalicylic acid with excess of bromine at 160'^, crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in colourless needles, melts at 176°, and is readily 
solnble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in hot, and insoluble 
in cold water. The silver salt, CiiHsBraOsAg, is amorphous and in¬ 
soluble in water. The ethyl sa't, CuH^Br^OaBt, crystallises from 
alcohol in prisms, and melts at 67°. 

Tribromoxanthoyie (trihromodiplienylene leefme oxide), is 

obtained when the preceding compound is heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 150°; it crystallises from benzene, sublimes in 
needles, and is readily solnble in chloroform and carbon bisulphide, 
but only sparingly in alcohol and ether, and insoluble in alkalis. 

F. S. K, 
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Ethyl Phenylparaconate. By R. Fittig and H. Leoni (Annalen, 
256, 63—S7: compare preceding abstract ).—Ethyl phenylparaconate 
is formed when pbenylpai'aconic acid, prepared by the method pre- 
Tionsly described (Fittig and Jayne, Annalen, 216, 100), is dissolved 
in alcohol and the solution saturated with hydrogen chloride; it is 
a heavy, colourless oil with an aromatic odonr, and boils at 250—252® 
(25 mm,). 

Fheiiylitacouic acvh CHPhrC(COOH)*OH2*COOH, is obtained by 
treating ethyl phenylpaiaconate with sodium in dry ethereal solution, 
or, better, by boiling the ethereal salt (2 mols.) with an alcoholic 
solution of sodium (1 mol.) for three to four hours. In the latter 
case, as soon as the formation of a pi^ecipitate is at an end, the alcohol 
is evaporated, the residue treated with water, the unchanged ethyl 
phenylparaconate extracted with ether, and the aqueous solution 
boiled with soda for about half an hour, in order to hydrolyse the 
ethyl sodium phenylitaconate. The solution is then rendered strongly 
acid, and the precipitated acid separated by filtration. The acid fil¬ 
trate, on evaporation, yields further quantities of phenylitaconic acid, 
a very small quantity of phenylparaconic acid and some succinic add, 
formed by the decomposition of the phenylparaconic acid; the yield 
of phenylitaconic acid is about 85 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
separates from hot water in prismatic crystals and from very concen¬ 
trate solutions in cauliflower-like aggregates, melts at 172®, audia 
readily soluble in hot water, but only sparingly in cold water, ether, 
and benzene, and veiy sparingly in carbon bisulphide and chloroform. 
The hanum ^t, CjiHt, 04 Ba -f 2^H*0, crystallises from boiling water, 
in which it is only very sparingly soluble with ^ mol. H 3 O, and from 
coldaqu^us solutions 'with 2^ mols. H-O, which it loses at llO—120®. 
The calcium salt, CiiHs 04 Ca, is a granular, crystalline compound even 
more sparingly sulnble than the barium salt. The silver salt, 
CuHsOa Ag 2 , is only very sparingly soluble in hot, and almost insoluble 
in cold water. The ethyl salt, CiiHb 04 Et 3 , is a thick, colourless oil, 
and boils at 315®, When the acid is heated to about 181®, it is 
partially converted into the anhydride, which distils as a colourless 
oil, but on heating more strongly cai*bonic anhydride is evolved, and 
a hydrocarbon and a pbenol-like substance pass over, together with 
unchanged phenylitaconic acid and a small quantity of a ciystaliiiie 
acid which is insoluble in water. When phenylitaconic acid is 
treated with concentrated hydrobromic acid in the cold, or boiled 
with ^ concentrated hydidodic acid, only a trace of phenylparaconic 
acid is formed, almo^t the w hole of the acid remaining unchanged; 
when boiled for half an hour with dilute (1 : 1 ) sulpbuiio acid, it 
yields the iiolymei-ic phenUisocrotonic add (m. p. 179®) described by 
Erdmann {Annahn, 208, 54j, and a small quantity of phenylbutyro- 
lactone, but about half the acid remains unchanged. 

PhtnyIhfomopara^:ouie acid, CnHaBrO* (14-43 grams) is obtained, 
tether with the isomeric iso-acid ( 1-66 gi*ams), when finely divided 
phenylitacomc acid (15-05 grams) is suspended in water and treated 
with bromine; the crystalline products are separated by filtration 
with water, dried, and recrystallised from boiling chloroform,* 
m which the iso-acid is the more readily soluble. It crystaUises from 
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chloroform in long, rhombic prisms a ih i c = 0*6538 : 1 : 1*6223, 
melts at 99°, and is readily soluble in hot ether, hot benzene, and 
acetic acid, but only sparingly in light petroleum and insoluble in 
carbon bisulphide; it is decomposed by boiling water, and by sodium 
carbonate, with liberation of hydrogen bromide and carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, yielding benzoylpropionic acid, and when reduced with sodium 
amalgam in acetic acid solution, it is converted into phenylparaconic 
acid. 


Fhenylisobromoparnconic acid, OuHgBrO*. crystallises from chloro¬ 
form in large, colourless, rhombic plates a:b:c=^ 0*5998: 1: 0*9756, 
turns brown at 135°, and melts at 144s‘’ with decomposition; it is 
readily soluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, and hot benzene, but only 
very sparingly in carbon bisulphide. \^en treated with sodium 
amalgam in acetic acid solution, it is converted into phenylparaconic 
acid, and when boiled with water, it is converted into benzoylpro - 
pionic acid. 

Benzoylpropionic acid (m. p. 116°) does not crystallise with i mol, 
H 2 O, as stated by Burcker {Ann. OMm. Fhys. [5], 26, 433), and 
the barium salt is also anhydrous, whilst the calcium salt crystallises 
with 4 and not with 3 mols. H 2 O, as stated by Burcker. The silver 
salt, OioflgOaAg, crystallises from boiling water, and is stable in the 
light. When benzoylpropionic acid is treated with sodium amalgam 
in alkaline solution, and the whole then boiled with hydrochloric acid, 
it is converted into phenylbutyrolactone, but small quantities of a 
colourless, amorphous, neutral compound, and an acid (m. p. 165°) 
are also produced; the acid melting at 165° crystallises from hot 
alcohol in colourless needles, is only sparingly soluble in ether, and is 
probably identical with the compound obtained by Pechmann by 
boiling benzoylpropionic acid with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 

T, 7 7 . ^^^OHg-CH-OOOH . ,, . , , 

BrtmoplienylpaaraconiG acid, CU< Air n tt -d ’ ^ obtained when 

O —0tl'06-fcl4i>r 

phenylparaconic acid is suspended in water and treated with bromine 
(1 mol.). It crystallises from benzene in nacreous plates, melts at 
141*5°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and light petroleum, and 
moderately easily in hot water, but only sparingly in carbon bisul¬ 
phide ; it is not decomposed by boiling water, and when treated with 
sodium amalgam, is reconverted into phenylparaconic acid. 

F. S. K. 


Phenylitaconic Acid. By R. Fittig and P. ROdebs (Annalen, 
266, 87—^96).—Benzylsuccinic acid, CnHiaO*, is obtained when 
phenylitaconic acid is reduced with sodium amalgam, the solution 
being kept only slightly alkaline by the frequent addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid. It crystallises from hot water in plates, melts at 161*, 
and is readdy soluble in hot water and alcohol, but only sparingly in 
benzene, chlorofoim, and cold water. This acid has been previously 
prepared by Pex'kin (Tians., 1888, 11) from benzylacetylenetetracar- 
boxylic acid. The silver salt, CuHio 04 Ag 2 , is very sparingly soluble 
in hot water, and darkens on exposure to the light or when boiled 
with water. The calcium salt, GuHioO^Ga, is very sparingly soluble 
both in hot and cold water. The barmm salt, with ^HsO, separates 
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as a powder 'when a cold concentrated aqneons solution is heated. 
The anhjdride, CiiH^ 03 , piepared by distilling the acid, crystallises 
ftom light petroleum in needles, melts at and is readily soluble 
in chloroform, benzene, and ether, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum and carbon bisulphide. 

ItetiZitJefhatietriciirhoxyhc acid, CioHuOp, can be prepared by treating 
ethyl bsodiobenzvlmalonate fb. p. 169% 12 mm.) with ethyl cbloraceto- 
acetite in alcoholic solution and hydrolysing the product with 
alcoholic potash. It ciTStallises from warm water or dilute alcoliol 
in smaU prisms, and is moderately ea‘?ily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
and warm -water, but insoinble in benzene, chloroform, and carbon 
bifanlphide; when boiled with water or when heated to 130—160'*, it 
is conveited into henzylsnccinic acid (m. p. 161®). The calcium salt, 
(Ci.HjOt).Ca» + separates from hot water in afloccnlent con¬ 

dition, loses 4^ mols. of water at 10u% and the remainder at 21U®; it 
is more readily solnble in cold than in hot water. The harium salt, 
with loses its water at 210®, and is insoinble in both hot and 

cold water. The silver salt, Oi 3 HqO,pA.g 3 , is very sparingly soluble, 
and darkens on exposnre to the light or when boiled with water. 

F. S. K. 

A New Eeaction of Taniun. By C. Bottingeb {Annahn, 256, 
BAl—344).—^When tannin (1 part) is boiled with phenylbydrazme 
(I part) in aqneons solutitm, a mixture of substances is obtained 
which is solnble in etlier and hot winter; on the addition of soda to 
the aqueous solution, phenylhydrazine is liberated, and a heantifnl 
gi-eenish-blne coloration is produced. The substance to which the 
coloration is due can be isolated as follow-sAfter boiling with 
phenylhydrazine for four hours, the solution is concentrated, the 
water decanted, the reddish residue dissolved in hot water, and the 
solution acidibed with hydrochloric acid. A little ammonia is then 
added, the solution shaken well, decanted from imparities, concen¬ 
trated by evaporation, extracted writh ether- and evaporated to 
diTiiess; the residue is then extracted with hciling alcohol, the 
soJntum mixed wirh ether, wliereon phenylhydrazine hydrochloride is 
preeijdtated, and tne new substance reniains in solution. It crystallises 
fi om water in ctilourless stellate groups, turns yellow on expoBni‘e to 
the air, melt> at 112’, decomposes at 13U—140®, and is readily soluble 
in acetic acid, hot 'water, and alcohol, hut only sparingly in ether and 
cold water; it h only slowly decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric 
add. It is readily soluble in phenylhydrazine; if this'solution is 
boiled with acetic acid, an oil is obtained which dissolves in soda 
with a beaut ful greenish-blue coloration. 

When ^nnin is boiled -with phenylhy’’(li'a 2 me and acetic or hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the solution then treated with soda, the same greenish- 
bine coloration is produced, hut on shaking the solution in a test-tube, 
radish-yellow stripes are also observed, probably owing to the forma¬ 
tion of gallic phenylhydrazide. 

Ammonkcal solutions of the tannin-derivative described above 
rapidly darken, becoming first light-b ue, and then violet. In its 
aqueous solutions lime-water pruduces a blue, and baryta-water a 
greenish-blue precipitate; in boiling solutions, mercuric chloride gives 
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a colourless, silver nitrate a black precipitate. It gives tlie bvdrazide 
reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid and feme chloride, and 
■with ferric chloride alone, first a bine, and then a gi*een coloration is 
produced, whilst ammonium caibonate produces a violet coloration. 
This compound occurs in the decomposition-products of benztiyl- 
tannin and phenylhydrazine, and also in the extract of Italian sumach, 
but it could not be detected in the extract of oak-^^ ood or oak-ran; 
the phenylhydrazine-derivatives obtained from the oak-extiucts have 
a totally diffei eat constitution, and aie decomposed by coi ceiitrated 
hydrochloric acid at 12U°. F. S. K. 

Nitro-derivatives of the Indoles. By C. Zmi (Ga^izetti, 19, 
260—263).— DuntromefhylJietoIe, is prepared by aradnally 

introducing methylketole (js-methylindole) into ten tinn s its weight 
of concentrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*50) placed in a freezing mixtiii’e. 
When the reaction which ensues is completed, the piodmt, which is a 
nearly solid, brownish-red mass, is freed from excess of nitiic acid by 
filtration, and dried on a porous tile. It is then dissolved in alcohol, 
the solution decolorised with animal charcoal, concentrated, diluted 
with water, and allowed to remain for some time, when the dinitro- 
derivative crystallises out in orange-yellow needles, which blacken 
and decompose on warming, and defiagiate when suddenly heated on 
platinum foil. It is soluble in warm alcohol, ethyl acetate, and in 
acetic acid, less so in benzene and chloroform, and only very sparingly 
in boiling water. It has an acid reaction, and dissolves in the alksiline 
hydrates and carbonates. A silver salt can be obtained as a gelati* 
noxLS, yellowish mass by dissolving the ketole in ammonia, diluting 
with water, and adding silver nitrate. An isomeride of dinitromethyl- 
ketole is prepared by gently waiming methylketole with nitne acid 
(sp. gr. 1*47) and diluting with water. The product, after washing 
and drying on a tile, is repeatedly crystallised fiom alcohol, decolorised 
with animal charcoal, and precipitated from a solution in acetic acid 
by largely diluting with water; it is thus obtaiued as a veiy light, 
white po wder which decomposes on heating. It is more soluble in 
alcohol and ethyl acetate than its isomeride; it is sparingly soluble in 
benzene, and almost insoluble in water; it dissolves in acetic acid, 
and is reprecipitated nnchanged on dilution. It dissolves in the alka¬ 
line carbonates, and forms sodixun and silver salts like its isomeride. 

S. B. A. A. 

Diphenyl-derivatives, By J. Kaiser (AwwuZp??, 257, 95—^102). 
—Diphenylphthaloylic ucid, C 6 H 4 Ph*CO*C 6 H 4 *COOH, can be obtained 
by heating plithalic anhydride with diphenyl and aluminium chloride; 
it is best purified by means of the calcium salt. It crystallises in 
colourless needles, melts at 220'*, and is i*eadily soluble in hot alcohol, 
benzene, chloroform, and ether; it dissolves in cold concentiuted 
sulphuric add, yielding a deep red solution, horn which it is precipi¬ 
tated unchanged on the addition of water, but when warmed wdth 
conoenti*ated sulphuric acid, it seems to he converted into a sulphonic 
acid. The cahltim salt, (C3oHi803)iCa, separates from hot concen¬ 
trated solutions in crystals; the hatimi salt is more sparingly soluble. 
The silver salt, GjwHuCKAg, is moderately easily soluble in hot, hut 
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only sparinf^ly in cold water. The methyl salt separates from light 
petrolenm as a colourless, crystalline powder, and melts at 8o—90°. 

* C H_C*C H 

The compound ^ prepared by beating the acid with 

phenylhydrazine at 160®, crystallises from alcohol in slender, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 192—194% and is insoluble in alkalis; it dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration. The 
C EL • C“C «*EL 

compound i ® ^ n “ , obtained by heating the acid with hydr- 


osylamine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution, crystallises in plates, 
melts at 180% and is readily soluble in chloi’oform, but only sparingly 
iti alcohol; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a yellow 
coloration, and it is soluble in warm alkalis. 

Parabydroxydiphenyl (m. p. 160—162®) was prepared by diazotising 
paramidodiphenyl; it is identical with the compound obtained by 
Latschinoft’ (lliis Journal 1873, 749), and also with the compound 
(rn. p. 151—152®) obtained by Htibner (Abstr., 1882, 180). The 
hewjoyZ-derivative crystallises in coloualess plates, melts at 150®, and is 
readily soluble in boiling toluene, but only sparingly in alcohol and 
ether. The acefyZ-derivative, OisHg-OAc, crystallises in plates, melts 
at 88— 8if% and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether. 

P. S. K. 


OrthocresolbenzdiiL By O. Dobbxeb and G. Scheobter 
(Amalen^ 257, 68—75).— Orfhocresolhenzein^ OH*OPh(C 6 B[iMe*OH) 2 , 
is obtained by gradnally adding benzotrichloride to ortliocresol, and 
heating the mixture at lOU" for several honrs. The nnchanged cresol 
is removed by distillation with steam, the residue dissolved in dilute 
soda, and the dye precipitated from the filtered solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid: the precipitate is then dissolved in a hot dilute solution 
of sodium sulphite, and the filtered solution boiled with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid to pi’ecipitate the dye. It is a dark-red powder, melts at 
22*J—225^, and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid and alcohol, hnt 
only .sparingly in ether and cold benzene, and almost insoluble in water; 
it dissolves in alkalis yielding reddish-violet solutions, which become 
colourless on exposure to the air, or when warmed. 

JDiliydroj’yfliinethyhriphenyhneilane, CHPh{ CcH,Me*OH)-s, prepared 
by boiling creholbenzein with sulphurous acid, cryst illises from dilute 
alcohol in light-yellow needles, melts at 170—171®, and is rosdily 
stduble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid, but only 
sparingly in water; it is holuble in soda, and gradually turns red on 
exposure to the air. The ucpfyZ-derivative, C 2 iHm(OAc) 2 , crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 04®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benz*-ne, and glacial acetic acid; it is quickly 
decompobed by waian alkalis, and by concentrated acids. The lenzoyU 
derivative, C 2 iH:„tOBz) 5 . crystallises from dilate alcohol in colourless 
plates, melts at 01*5% and is insoluble in water, but leadily soluble in 
alcohol ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. The dibromide, 
CijHmOjBra, prepared by treating cresolbenzein with bromine in well- 
cooled glacial acetic acid solution, crvstaDises in compact, yellowish- 
red needles, melts at 130®, and is inbolnhlein water, and only sparingly 
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soluble in ether, but readily in alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic 
acid. The dwwtro-derivative, C 2 iHib 02 (N 02 )j, ciystallises in bright- 
yellow plates, melts at 127®, and is readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, 
and glacial acetic acid, but only moderately easily in ether, and inso¬ 
luble in water. 

Bimethyldihydroxybenzophenone, CO(C 6 H 3 Me*OH) 2 , is formed, 
together with benzene, when cresolbenzein is melted with potash. 
It crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 138®, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but 
cmly sparingly in benzene: it is volatile at a temperature below its 
melting point. 

Metacresol combines with benzotrichloride yielding a dye, but 
paiucresol gives a colourless compound. F. S. K. 

Pyrogallolbenzein. By O. Doebxeu and A. Foeustee (Annalen, 
257, 60—68).— Pyrogallolbenzein, C 38 H 24 O 11 , is obtained by heating 
pyrogallol with benzotrichloride, decomposing the chloride produced 
by boiling it with water, and repeatedly recrystallising the product 
from hot glacial acetic acid. It forms small, dark-green, hygroscopic 
crystals, which, when seen by transmitted light, are bright-red, and is 
almost insoluble in water, light petroleum, benzene, and carbon bisul¬ 
phide, but more readily in alcohol, ether, hot chloroform, and hot 
sodium acetate, forming dark-red solutions. It dissolves in alkalis, 
ammonia, and alkaline carbonates; the neutral solutions are bluish- 
violet, but if a trace of free alkali is present the solutions are deep 
blue. It is partially decomposed by mineral acids; in neutral solu¬ 
tions of the ammonium salt most metallic salts produce bluish-violet, 
amorphous precipitates. The acet//Z-derivative, C^hHooOtCOAc)*, sepa¬ 
rates from hot sdcohol in well-defined, bright-red crystals, melts at 
208®, and is only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and ether, and inso¬ 
luble in water; it is quickly decomposed by warm soda. The benzoyl- 
derivative, Os 8 H 2 o 07 (OBz) 4 , crystallises from hot alcohol or acetone in 
thin, red pjdsms, with a green reflex, melts at 251"', and is almost 
insoluble in water and ether. The compound OftHisOeCO'CsH^O*), 
prepared by treating pjrogaUolbenzem with valeric chloride at 160®, 
crystallises from alcohol and acetone in red needles with a green 
reflex, and melts at 227—^228®. The yicrate of pyrogallolbenzein 
crystallines in small, red needles. 

Hydropyrogallolhenz^n is obtained when pyrosaUolbenzein is re- 
<Tac^ with zinc-dust in glacial acetic acid solntion. It cry'^tallises 
from dilute acetic acid in reddish needles, turns red on exposure to 
the air, and loses 3 mols. H 2 O at 110'^; the anhydrous substance has 
the composition OwHuOs, and is therefore an anhydride of hexa- 
hydroxytriphenylmethane. It dissolves in warm concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid with partial decomposition, yielding a violet solution of 
a sulphonic acid. F. S. K. 

Chlorine CompoTinds of Tolane. By A. Eiloaet (Anier. 
Chem. J., 12, 231—^258).—According to Wislicenns* theory of 
geometrical isomerism, the central-symmetrical (^-) variety of tolane 
dichloride shonld be more stable than the plane-symmetrical(at-) variety. 
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To test tliis, the action of heat on these snhstances was s^ndied. 
Tolane tetrachloride was prepared by treating henzile with excess of 
phosphoms pentachloride, and crystallising the product from light 
petroleum. It was converted by reduction with zinc into the dichlo¬ 
rides, and these were separated from each other in the manner detailed 
by Blank (Abstr., 1889, 261), and recrvstailised from alcohol. The 
plane-symmetrical dichloride melted at 139*5®, the central-symmetrical 
at 58^. Two grams of each dichloride was placed in small tubes, and 
these in two larger tubes, which were sealed, and then heated side by 
side in an oven. The contents were dissolved in alcohol, and the 
solution was cooled and filtered; the crystals of the »-dichloride 
which collected on the filter were weighed, and so was the mix¬ 
ture of dichlorides obtained by evaporating the alcoholic filtrate. The 
weight of this latter was also ascertained, and the araonnt of the 
jB-dichloride in the residue from this filtrate was then calculated, the 
solubility of the «- in alcoholic solutions of the /^-variety having been 
determined by separate experiments. It was thus shown that the 
plane-symmetrical variety undergoes conversion mnch more easily 
than the other, as we should expect from the theory; the amount of 
conversion increased with the temperature and with the time, and 
reached a moximnm at about 300®, at which temperature 68 per cent, 
of the a-variety was found to he converted into the and only 
32 per cent, of the p- into the ^-variety. Moreover the relative 
amounts of «- and ^-varieties converted at any temperature were 
approximately in the same ratio, namely, 68 : 32. 

It is then shown that Blank’s statement that a larger amount of 
plane-symmetrical dichloride is obtained then the theory requires 
(that is than one-thii*d of the total dichlorides) is erroneous; if his 
results ai*e coirected for the alteration in the solubility of the 
ordichloride in alcohol caused by the presence of ^-dichloride, the 
yield does not exceed the theoretical limit. Beasons are given for 
thi»iking that Blank’s ditolane hexachL ride, obtained by the action 
of zinc on tolane tetrachloride, was merely a mixture of tetrachloride 
and plane-symmetrical dichloride, which had crystallised out together. 

It was fuither found tl at the plane-symmetrical dichloride is much 
more easily reduced with zinc-dnst and alcohol than the central- 
^mmetrical variety, and is hence the less stable variety, as Wislicenns’ 
theory asserts. Also by chlorinating tolane, “ ditolane hexacWoride ” 
was obtained; this has been shown to be a mixture of the tetrachloride 
and plane-symmetrical dichlonde of tolane; hence the plane-sym¬ 
metrical dichloride is the one obtained by the addition of chlorine to 
tolane, which is precisely what the theory requires. C. F. B. 

Naphthylamidoacetic Acid. By 0. Forte {GazzeHa, 19, 
3Gl—367).—^Ethei*eal solutions of naphihylamine (2 mols.) and 
chloracetic acid (1 mol) are mixed and agitated until the mass 
eolidifits; excess of water is added and the ether distilled off; the 
product is then boiled for half an hour and concentrated, when a 
mixture of rose-coloured crystals wdth a brown resin is deposited. 
This is collected, repeatedlv boiled with barium carbonate, and 
the filtered Bulation acidified, when naphthylamidoaicetic acid, 
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CioH 7*HX*CH2*COOH, is precipitated as a white powder. The yield 
is about 50 per cent. The acid crystallises from a mixture of alcohol 
and water in small, pale, rose-coloured needles which melt without 
decomposition 192®, dissolve very readily in alcohol, modemtely in 
acetic acid and acetone, sparingly in ether and benzene, and only very 
sparingly in hot water. It nndergoes alteration on exposure to light 
and air, and is partially resinified by recrystallisation from alcohol. 
The aqueous solution gives a feebly acid reaction with litmu**, reduces 
silver nitrate and mercury salts on heating, dissolves the oxides of 
silver and lead with difficulty, but has no action on the oxides of 
mercury or zinc. The larium saZt, (Oi 2 HioNOo) 3 Ba + 2H.O. ciThtal- 
lises in hemispherical tufts of small, rose-coloured pri«-ms s-oluble in 
alcohol; the copper snlt^ (CioHn^NO>)iCu, is a brownish-i'ed powder. 

Aceti/hiaphtliylamidonct^fic arid. CioH7’N'Ao‘CH/COOH, is prepared 
by heating naphthylamidoacetic acid (15 grams), acetic anhydride (80 
gi*ams), and benzene (100 grams) for 14 hours. The product is 
freed from benzene, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the solu¬ 
tion decomposed with hydrochloric acid; a soft mass is precipitated, 
part of wdiich is soluble in boiling water; the insoluble part contains 
a substance which melts at 220°. After some time, the aqueous solu¬ 
tion deposits white prisms of acetylnaphthylamidoacetic acid, which 
melt at 154°, and leave no residue w'hen ignited on platinum foil. 
ITiis acid is freely soluble in alcohol, benzene, acetic acid, and acetone, 
but only sparingly in hot water and in ether. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion has an acid reaction, and decomposes alkaline carbonates. The 
hfmzmsalt, (CuH^ ]Sr 03 ) 2 Ba -f 5HaO, crystallises fi*nm aqueous solu¬ 
tions in stellate tufts of white, prismatic needles. It is more soluble 
in cold than in hot water. S. B. A. A. 

a- and j5-Naplithylpheiiylene Eetone Oside and Metbyldi- 
phenylene Ketone Oxide. By E. Phomina (Amialeti, 257, 
87—95; compare this vol., p. 389).— fi-FhenyleneJiaphthjlenemethane 

oxide, >0, is obtained, together with naphthalene, when 

OioUs 

y5-naphthaphenone oxide (Abstr., 1887,152) is distilled overzinc-dnst; 
it crystallises from alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, in plates, 
and melts at about 80°. 

Hydroxy-«-naphthylhydroxyphenyl ketone (this vol., p. 389) melts 
at log—106° (not 64—66°), and is very readily soluble in most 
organic solvents. The OnHioOMco, is a yellow, 

crystalline powder, melts at 64—66°, and is readily soluble in alcohol 
and benzene. 

When methyl diphenylene ketone oxide (methyl xanthone) is 
melted with potash, it is converted into dihj droxymethylbenzo- 
phenone, bnt this compound could not he obtained in ciystals. 

E. S. K. 

Compounds of Benzotricliloride with Phenols. By 0. 
DoEBXBft (^Annalen, 257, 56—60).—^Benzoins, analoguus to phenol- 
benzein (Abstr., 1883, 861), are formed by the action of benzotri- 
chloride on phenols, but only in the case of those in which the para- 
position to the hydroxyl-group is unoccupied. 
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gt-Xaplifkahensein, C54H3q05, is prepared hj heating beuzotriohloride 
fl mol.J TTitli a-napbtliol (1 mol.) at 100°. As soon as the evolutiou 
of h\ di*offen chloride is at an end, the chloride produced is boiled 
with dilute soda and the filtered solution acidified, whereon the 
a-naphthabenzein is precipitated in browmish-red flocks. It is puri¬ 
fied by dissolving it in alcohol, precipitating with hydrochloric acid, 
and \i*ashmg the precipitate with boiling water. It is a reddish-brown, 
amorphous powdei\ soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial 
acetic acid, yielding yellowish-red solutions, but insoluble in hot water. 
It forms dark-gi*een, amorphous compounds both with acids and 
alkalis, and when melted with potash it is decomposed into benzoic 
acid and a-naphthol. On reduction with zinc and acetic acid, it is 
converted into a colourless powdf^r which seems to be dihydroxjdi- 
naphthylphenvlmethane, CHPh('Cn,Hb*OH)3. The constitution of 
naphthabenzem is probably expressed by the formula 

CPh(CnJB[.-0H)3-0-CPh(Ci„H6-0H)3. 

The compound CPh(CioH70)o-0-CPh(CioH-0)3 is formed when 
/3-naplithol is treated with benzotrichloride as described above. It 
crystallises from hot nitrobenzene in small, colourless needles, melts 
above 350°, distils with only slight decomposition, and is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, benzene, Ac.; it does not combine with acids 
or alkalis, and is decomposed hy concentrated sulphuric acid into 
benzoic acid and 3-naphthol. F. S. K. 

Amidockrysene. By B. BambebctEE and 0. BrntoDORF (Ber., 23, 
10U6—1007).—With reference to Abege's statement that nitrochry- 
sene cannot be reduced by the usual agents (this vol., p. 789), the 
authors state that nitrochrysene is reduced by tin and hydrochloric 
acid in the usual way. 

Norwegian Oil of Caraway. By C. Xicol4tsen (Bied. Oentr., 
189<K 27S—^279 K—^Norwegian wild caraways contain more oil than 
the German seed (Christiania seed contains C*1 per cent, of volatile 
0*1, Ti’omso 6*4 per centJ. This oil is a mixture of carvol and car- 
vene, the propiutions varying with the locality of growth. Taking 
samples fiom thite distiicts, the percentage of carvene averages 52, 
that of carvol 4b, whilst the specific gravity averages 0*9053. The 
low specific gravity of !2^oiwegian oil is due to the relatively high 
percentage of carvene. As regards rotatory power for sodium light 
at 10° in a tube of 10 cm., oil from Cliristiania gave 4- 8° 21', 
Tromso oil + lu° 12', and Gudbi’andsthal + 13° 6'. 

Oil of pniper has also been examined; the percentage of ethereal 
oil in the ripe beiaies being 0*34 per cent. (TronJhjem), in unripe 
berries fiom Gudbrandstbal 1*73 per cent., and in sprays beaidng 
ripe and unripe berries from Tromso 1*91 per cent. E. W. P. 

Santonlnoxime and its Derivatives. By P. Gucci {Gazzeffa, 19, 
367—3b2).—Santuninoxime, CisHigNOj, was fir&t obtained bv Can¬ 
nizzaro (Abfctr., 1&S6, 73). It is best prepared by boiling a zmxtnre 
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of santonin f5 parts), hydroxylamine hydrochloride f4 parts), alco¬ 
hol (50 }»arts), and precipitated calcinin carbonate (?>—4 parts) for 
6—7 honrs on the water-bath and adding an excess of boiling watei 
to the clear solation. The yield is 80 per cent, of the santonin em¬ 
ployed. It crystallises from alcohol in white, lustrous needles which 
melt at 216—2iy® with incipient decomposition, dissolves readily in 
alcohol and ether, but only vei’y spaiingiy in boiling water, which, 
however, has no chemical action on it; it dissolves in hot solutions of 
the alkaline hydrates and carbonates, forming colourless solutions, 
from which it is precipitated unchangeil on the addition of an acid. 
It is only very partially resinified by boding with acetic acid, or dilute 
sulphuric acid, or concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
treated in this w-ay has no reducing action on Fehling’s solution. 
It is split up into its constituents on warming with xery dilute 
hydi*ochloric acid, the santonin being quantitatively reproduced. 

The arefyl-deriuitive, prepared by the action of acetic chloride or 
anhydride on the oxime, crystallises in minute needles Avhich change 
in colour on heating to 70'’, and decompose at 201—203°. It is soluble 
in wai*m glacial acetic acid, but is almost insoluble in the cold in 
that solvent and in alcohol, ether, benzene, &o. It dissolves in hot 
baryta-water, and on treating the solution with carbonic anhydidde, 
filtering, and acidifying, the oxime is reprecipitated in a state of 
great purity. The pure oxime so prepai*ed is Icevogyrate, the 
s^iecific rotatory power being [a]© = — 80*83; for the cinde oxime 
[ajn = — 82’47. 

^he molecular weight of the oxime was confirmed by Haoult’s 
method. The mother liquors from the oxime obtained in the ordinary 
way (from hydroxylamine and sodium acetate) also contain a sub¬ 
stance which crystallises from absolnle alcohol in thin, white aggre¬ 
gates which change colour at 210° and decompose at 228—231°. 
When sodium amalgam is gradually added to a solution of the 
oxime (20 grams) in 50 per cent, acetic acid (2^ litres), (•ai*e being 
taken that the temperature does not rise above 50°, and the cold 
solution treated with ether, the extract only contains some acetic 
acid and resinous matters; the aqueous solution, however, after 
being heated to remove the ether, and concentrated in a vacuum, 
yields a deposit of iridescent plates and slender needles which may 
be separated by fractional crystallisation from 90 per cent, alcohol. 
The first deposit obtained is repeateilly crystallised from alcohol, and 
forms large, iridescent plates which melt at 152—153°; the subsequent 
deposit, similarly treated, yields opaque, white crystals which melt at 
167*5—168 5^ *TKese substances are isomerides, and have the mole¬ 
cular formula CigHisOa; the isomeiide crystallising in plates is pro¬ 
duced alone if during the preparation heating is discontinued as 
soon as the crystallisation commences and the solution is then strongly 
agitated; protracted heating, on the other hand, leads to the formation 
of an excess of the second isomeiide; this conversion may be dii*ectly 
effected by heating the plates with ^Inte acetic acid at lOu Acetic 
anhydride has no action on either of the isomerides; hot solutions of 
the alkalis dissolve them both, and on prolonged heating the sub¬ 
stance melting at 152—153° is converted into its isomeiide. The 
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former is dextrogyrate, [*]!) =-1-30*75; the latter is Imvorotatory, 
Ki, =-73*73. S. B. A. A. 

Santoziinplienylliydrazone. By &. Gbassi-Cbistaldi (Gazzefta, 
19, 3S2—3lio ).—SanfoninitlLentjlhyiJr tzoiie, CijH]s02lCIN2HPh, is best 
prepared by boiling phenylhydrazine with an acetic solution of san¬ 
tonin for abont 10 minutes; the deposit is purified^ by dissoWng it 
in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and reprecipitating with an 
alkali. After repeated crystallisation from alcohol, it forms straw- 
coloured, shining needles which melt at 220—221° with decompo¬ 
sition. On gradually heating to 100°, it turns red, and is resinified; 
if plunged into sulphuric acid heated to 210°, its melting point rises 
to 224r—225*'. It is almost insoluble in the cold in the ordinary sol¬ 
vents, but dissolves on lieating with alcohol, benzene, or glacial acetic 
acid, but only sparingly in ether. It is dextrogyrate, [a]D =+ 152*42. 
It dis'^olves in boiling solutions of the alkaline hydrates or carbo¬ 
nates, and is reprecipitated unchanged on acidification; it also dis¬ 
solves in cold concentrated sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; from 
the latter solution an orange-coloured hydrochloride is deposited on 
standing. This compound is unstable, turns yellow on exposure to 
the air, and is decomposed by contact with alcohol. The plati^uh 
chhirtde (C2i212*02X2)2,HiPtCh, is a yellow, amorphous powder. These 
reactions show that santoninphenylhydrazone combines the basic pro¬ 
perties of a hydraznne with the lactonic properties of santonin, 

Hypiibaiitonin^ is prepared hy reducing an alcoholic solu¬ 

tion of the preceding compound i.\ith sodium amalgam. Santonin- 
phenylhydrazune (10 grams) is dissolved in 80 per cent, alcohol 
{IbW C.C.), the solution is acidified with acetic acid, care being 
taken that the temperature does not exceed 50°; sodium amalgam 
is then gradually added. The solution becomes fiiist red, then 
yellow : at this stage two-thirds of the alcohol is distilled off under 
retiuced pressure aud the reduction continued; more alcohol is then 
removed, Ac. The product is poured into a lai*ge excess of water, 
the precipitate seiiarated by filtration, the solution shaken with ether, 
and, after separation of the ethereal solution, concentrated on the 
water-bath; colourless, shining plates of hyposantonin then separate 
on the surface of the liquid. Alter recrystallisation from alcohol, 
this substance melts at 152’* without decomposition, and sublimes 
untihered in a current of carbonic anhrdride. It is very freely 
solu* le in benzene and in warm alcohol, ether, or acetic acid, but in- 
S(>luble in water. Unlike santonin, it is not affected by exposure to 
light. It is dextrogyrate, the specilic rotatoiy power [»]d = + 30*06- 
When the ethereal extract mentioned above is evaptirated and the 
residue made alkaline and distilled in a current ot steam, aniline 
jiasses over, and tlie residue conbists of re'^inous matter and of a so¬ 
lution of the bodinm salt of an acid. CnHsiO^; this «cid crystallises 
from water in shining scales which melt at 152—153°, and can he 
yilatilised nnehanged in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. It 
is very freely soluble iu ether, alcohol, benzene, acetic acid, or hot 
water, but only sparingly in cold water. It is dextrogyrate, the 
specilic rotatory pow'er [*3 d = -h 34*64. Hyposantonin is insoluble in 
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cold solutions of the alkaline hydrates and carbonates, but dissolves 
when heated with them; when a crystal is heated with a mixture of 
equal parts of sulphuric acid and very dilute ferric chloride, it dis¬ 
solves, and after a time the liquid acquires a violet coloration, 
changing to green (distinction from smtonin). When santonin- 
phenylhydrazone is reduced with zinc and sulphuric acid, the pro¬ 
duct contains, b.^sides hyposantonin, aniline, and resins, a compound 
which forms small, white crystals, melts at 2o5®, dissolves in hot 
ether and in alcohol, bnt is insoluble in acids and in alkaline car¬ 
bonates. 

IsoJiyposan^nnuh is an isomeride of byposantonin which is formed 
when that compound is heated with an ex^e^s ot snlphuric acid, or 
precipitated from its alkaline solution by hydrochlt>ric or sulphuric 
acid; it is best prepared by acidifying a hot solution oE hyposan- 
tonin in baryta-water with hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from 
alcohol in shining, white pyramids belonging to the rhombic system, 
melts at 168*3®, and sublimes unchanged in a current of carbonic 
anhydride. It is less soluble in benzene and in alcr^hol than hypo- 
santonin, but it is more soluble in hot water, and equally soluble in 
hot alkaline hydrates and carbonates. It is IsBvogyrate, the specific 
rotatory power [a]© = — 70® 31*. S. B. A. A. 

Alcoholic Extract of Yeast. By J. db Bet-Pailhadb (Bull. Soc. 
CMm. [3], 3,171—174).—In previous communications (Abstr., 1888, 
1101), the author has indicated the existence of a principle, philothion, 
occurring in alcoholic extract of yeast and in most animal and vege¬ 
table tissues. 1 litre of the exh*act prepared as previously described, 
when shaken with finely divided sulphur (1 gram), causes the forma¬ 
tion of 10 milligrams of hydrogen sulphide. At 40®, the oxygen dis¬ 
solved by the alcoholic extract (4 5 c.c. per litre) is absorbed in 4 to 3 
hours, and the peculiar property of the liquid disappeais. The extract 
when acidified with hydrochloiic or sulphuric acid loses its proper¬ 
ties, which are restoi*ed on neutralisation. Animal charcoal almost 
entirely i*emoves the philothion. Carmine and indigo-carmine are 
decolorised by the alcoholic exti'act, the i*apidity of the effect being 
increased by a px'evious addition of alkali. T. Q. 

Action of Chlorine on Hsematoxylin and Logwood Extract. 
By W. W. Macfaklaxe and P, S. Clarkson (Ukmi. JVezrs, 61, 
160—162).—Logwood when “ cured,” that is, wetted and fermenta¬ 
tion allowed to take place, is more active tinctorially, especially on 
wool, than the uncured wood. Various workers have investigated 
the cause of this, but without success. The authors now show that 
hsematein is produced, and doubtless accounts for the improvement. 
Experiments made by the authors indicate that when sointions of 
logwood extract are acted on by chlorine, the depth of coloor obtained 
on wool mordanted with potassium dichromate and potassium 
hydrogen tartrate, increases with the quantity of chlorine used, up to 
a maximum, after which a dull and grey shade is produced. Less 
chlorine is required at 80® than at o^inaiy temperatures, and the 
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colour intensified by cbloriue is quite as lasting as that from “ cured 
wood. 

Experiments with hsematoxylin gave similar results, and it was 
found that the best tinctorial development was obtained when the 
proportion of chlorine was 2 mols. to 1 mol. hasmatoxylin, or when 
the former amounts to 47 per cent, of the latter; \idth bleaching 
powder, however, half this quantity suffices. The product, by treat¬ 
ment with ether and chloroform, yielded a white, crystalline sub- 
si ance soluble m ether, chloroform, water, and acetic acid; a 
brownish, resinous substance readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
water, seemingly a chlorine snbstitntion-pi-oduct of hsematoxylin or 
hsematein, which takes no part in the dyeing; and bright, bronzy- 
greenish scales with physical and chemical properties identical with 
those of hsematein. Salting out the product from the action of 
chlorine on hsematoxylin yields resinous matters only. 

Colouring matter from “ cored ” logwood, separated by means of 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, is the same as hsematein obtained by the 
oxidation of hsematoxylin in presence of ammonia. In comparative 
dje'ng experiments on wool made with this colouring matter, 
hsematein prepared with chlorine, and hsematoxylin, the shades from 
the two former were twice as full as that from the last mentioned, 
and the wood colouring proved slightly duller than the chlorine- 
hsematcin. On cotton, with a hath containing 5 per cent, of colouring 
matter, 44 of sodium carbonate, 5 of sodium hydroxide, 1 of sodium 
sulphite, and 16 of copper sulphate, the reverse was the case; the 
hspuiateins beinsr of little practical value with abundant precipitation 
in the hath, whilst hsematoxylin gave darker shades with little or no 
precipitate. Hsematoxylin reduces Eehling’s solution more strongly, 
but more slowly than hsematein. D. A. L. 

The Molecular Weight of Pyrrolene-derivatives. By G. 
Magxasini (GLisz**fia^ 19. 251—260).— xS'-Bimethf/ljnjrroline^-pve^sj^ed 
frt»m a(/3'-dimothylpyrn>linedicarboxTlic acid and purified by boiling 
with barium oxide for 12 hours, boils at 165*7 (con*.) at 765*0 ram. 
preN'-ure. It gives normal results in dilute benzene solutions (up to 
about 6 per cent.). but rather high values with acetic acid or concen¬ 
trated benzene solutions. The results are much closer when calcu¬ 
lated bvAiThenius’s method. 

melts, when pu^^e, at 90*5® (corr.). 'N’ormal results 
were ulita-ined from aqueous and from acetic acid solutions; benzene 
solutions, when not extremely ddute, gave very high values. 

st-rffi'rihnecitrhxjfHe trcid is too sparingly soluble in benzene for 
the use uf that solvent; the figures obtained fi*om an acetic acid 
8 dution .s'low a normal molecular weight, but are somewhat irregular 
on account of the marked exhibition of surfusion phenomena. 

^-pjrndiHf'rtirJojryhue melts, when pure, at 73*:^®, and gives 
uorm*d results in dilute acetic acid solution. The values obtained 
from the acetic acid solutions of all the above compounds are normal 
when calculated according to AiThenius. 

(f^trindiytt/rrulhie) is only very sparingly soluble in acetic 
acid; the solution, however, give^ nonnal results; extremely dilute 
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(under ^ per cent.) solutions in etliylene dibromide likewise eive 
normal values, but these rise very rapidly with increasing concentra¬ 
tion of the solution. Curves are given showing the relation b-*tweea 
the molecular weight and the depression of te nperature for all the 
above compounds. From the foregoing results, it appears that all the 
pyrrolene-derivatives examined follow *Raoult’s law'. 

S. B. A. A. 


Action of Ethyl and Propyl Iodides on PotaMinin Pyrroline. 
By C. W. Zaneiti {Qazzetta^ 19, — 297 ).—In * preceding com¬ 
munication (Abstr., 1889, 727, 1208), the author showed that the 
action of alcoholic iodides on potassium pyrroline resulted in the 
simultaneous formation of tertiary pyrrolines and of derivative-^ in 
which the alcohol radicle is nnited with carbon ; the action of ethyl 
iodide thus gives rise to the compounds C4H4XEt, CiHgEtNH, and 
C4H,EtNEt. The following results were obtained £i*om the further 
investigation of these compounds:— 

1. Mthylpifrroline, 04H4l?Et, obtained by the action of ethyl iodide 
on potassium pyn^line, and purified fi*om traces of pyrroline and 
its higher homologues by boiling with freshly fused caustic potash, 
boils at 129—130"^ (corr.) at 762 mm. 

Uthyldihromomaleimuh^ C4Br30aNBt, is prepared according to the 
method indicated by De Yarda (Abstr., 1889, 57), from the tetra- 
bromo-l-ethylpyrroline described by Bell (Abstr., 1879, 525). The 
latter compound, which crystallises from alcohol in small, white 
needles melting at 83®, is very gradually added to three times its 
weight of nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*49) cooled down to 0®; a brisk 
reaction takes place, and fumes of bromine are evolved, leaving a 
clear solution. On pouring the latter into excess of water, etliyl- 
dibromomHleimide is deposited. By repeated crystallisation from 
dilute boiling alcohol, it may be obtained in small, yellowish needles 
which melt at 93—^94®. 

To determine whether the portion of the product of the action of 
ethyl iodide on potassium pyrroline, which combines with potash and 
boils at 150—190°, contains one or more ethylpyrrolines, it was 
heated in a reflux apparatus for 10 hours with sodium acetate and 
acetic anhydride. The product, after removal of the excess of 
acetic anhydride, yields a heavy oil, from which flections were 
separated distilling over between 210—235® and 240—255° respec¬ 
tively. 

The first fraction volatilises in a cuirent of steam, and contains 
only 1-acetylpyiTolines, since no silver compounds ai*e obtainable. A 
portion of this product distils over betweeu 22^*" and 228°, and has 
the composition C4H3EtFr-Ac. 

The fraction boiling between 240° and 255°, when strongly cooled 
in a mixture of ice and salt, yields a deposit which crystallises from 
alcohol in scales melting at 42—44°; it is probably identical with 
the ethylacetylpyrroline described by Dennstedt and Zimmermann 
(Abstr., 1886, 1043). The silver compound of this substance has the 
composition OiHoEtAcNAg. The liquid residue is freed fr»->m traces 
of 1-acetyl compounds and of pyrroline, and extracted with ethei*; 
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tlie extract contains an oil. solnble in water, which does not solidify 
when placed in a f reezino: mixture, and forms a silver compound also 
hav’ng the formula CiH2EtAcrsAfir. 

The l-dietTiylpijrroUne, CiHsEtXBt, previously described by the 
author (loe. cit.), boils at 105—175® when pure. 

The action of propyl iodide on potassium pyrroline resembles that 
o5 ethyl iodide, the only difference being that a smaller quantity of 
l-propylpyrroline is formeil. The portion of the product which 
combines \vith potasb contains a mixture of propyl- and dipropyl- 
pyrrolines. Potassium pyrroline (20 grams) and propyl iodide 
(48 firrams) are boiled together for three hours; after removing the 
excess of propyl iodide, an oil is obtained only a portion of which 
combines with caustic potash when boiled with it: the l-propyl¬ 
pyrroline, which is not affected, is a colourless liquid boiliug at 
145'5—118 5"" at 75o*8 mm pressui^e. On decomposing the potassium 
compound with water, distilling in a current of steam, and extracting 
the distillate with ether, an oil is obtained boiling at 140—220®; this 
can be separated by fractional distillation into a propylpyrroline, 
CiB[3prNH, passing over at 160—180®, and a mixture of a propyl- 
pyrroliae with a dipropylpyrroline. 

From the above experiments, it seems that the action of alcoholic 
iodides on potassium pyrroline is similar to that of the acid chlorides. 
The yield of tertiary pyrroline obtained 'with propyl iodide is smaller 
than that obtained with ethyl iodide, and this again smaller than 
that with methyl iodide; this probably depends on the temperature 
at which these iodides respectively boil- and renders it probable that 
no l-pyrroliue at all would he obtained if an iodide of a higher 
alcohol radicle were employed. S. B. A. A. 

The Indnlme Group. By O. Fiscnnu and B. Hepp (Aniialen, 
256, 233—^2t)3; compare Abstr., 1838, 1291 and 1890).— Boslndiiline 

is obtained when benzeneazo-«-uaphthyl- 

3 

amine hydrochloride (1 part) is heated with aniline (2 parts) and 
alcohol (4 parts) under pressure at 160—17u® for six to eight hours. 
Toe alcohol is evaporated, the aniline distilled with steam, the solu¬ 
tion filtered, and the residue, which also contains rosindone (see 
below) repeatedly extracted with boiling water; the combined 
filtrates are kept fi r a few days, decanted from resinous products, the 
solution acidified with hydrochloiic acid, and carefully precipitated 
with sodium chloride. The Jiydrochlnride^ CajHisNgjHGl -f- 3JH2O, 
which separates from the solution in long, red needles, is decomposed 
with soda, and the base extracted with ether. It separates from cold 
ether in reddish-brown plates, melts at 198—199®, and is readily 
soluble in ether, benzene, and alcohol, but insoluble in water; its 
i»olutions absorb Cutrbonio anhydride from the air. 

EihylrosUthiUne^ prepared from benzeneazo-a-ethyl- 

naphthjlamine in like manner, crystallises in slender, green prisms, 
and melts at 184°. 

Rosinduiine and ethylrosinduline dissolve in concentrated sulph- 
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uric acid, yielding gi-een solutions, the colour of which changes to red 
on the addition o± water; alcoholic solutions ot the bases show n 
yellowish-red fluorescence, and aqueous alcoholic solution^ of the salr^ 
are fiery-red; both com]iounds are good d\ es. 'When ro&induliue ih 
heated with concenti-ated hydrochlonc acid at IGO—ISO®, it is decom¬ 
posed into ammonia and rosindone. 

BoslnJcnie^ crystallises from a mixture tt 

alcohol and toluene in red, hexagonal plates -with a slicht firi’cvn 
fluorescence, and melts at 259“; it is insoluble in alkalis, but soiubic 
iu concentrated acids, and when distilled over zinc-tlust in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen, is converted into a-naphtLaplienaziuc (m. p. 142“), 
identical w^ith the compound prepared by Witt. 

Phenylrosinduline, C23H19N3, has been previouslv described (Abstr., 
1888, 1291) under the name of rosinduline. In addition to the 
methods already given, it can be prepared troin the nitrosodimethyl- 
a-naphthylaniine described by Friedlander and Welmans (Abstr., 
1S89, 350), and also, very conveniently, by mixing henzeneazo-*- 
naphthylamine hydi*ochloride (1 part) with hot aniline (2 parts), and 
immediately heating the mixture at 140—150° tor four to five hours; 
if the mixture is first heated at 100—110° for some time, the principal 
product is teti*anilidonaphthalene (see below). The product is 
treated with sodium carbonate, the aniline separated by ^stillation, 
and the residual phenylrosinduline extracted with boiling alcohol in 
order to free it fiom a-naphthaquinonedianil (see below). When 
heated with hydiocbloric acid and a little glacial acetic acid at 200°, 
phonyliosinduliue is converted into losindone (m.p. 259®) and aniline; 
when rosindone is heated with aniline and a little aniline hydro¬ 
chloride at 120—140®, it is reconvei*ted into phenylrosinduline. 

FaratoIylrosinduUne^ C6H4Me-XIOioH6^^j^>C6H4, can he prepared 

from rosindone and paratoluidine in like manner; it ciystallises from 
a mixture of chloroform and alcohol in bixiwn needles, melts at 
212—213°, and resembles phenylrosinduline in its properties. Its 
salts are of nearly the same shade as those of the phenyl-base. When 
heated at 200° wdth concenti'ated hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed 
into rosindone and paratoluidine. 

IsqparatoJylroshidrdine, NPh I is obtained 

when henzeazoparatolyl-a-naphthylamine hydrochloride (1 part) is 
heated with aniline (2 parts) and alcohol (4 paits) for several hours 
at 160—170°, It crystallises in reddish-brown plates, and melts at 
231—232°; its salts resemble those of rosiuduline. 

MetJiylrosindone^ CaaHislf jO, is formed, together with aniline, when 
isoparatolylrosinduline is heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
at 200°; it crystallises from boiling toluene in reddish-brown plates, 
melts at 265°, and is very similar to rosidono in its properties. 

THmetJiylphenylrosinduUyie^ is formed 

when nitrosoethyl-iif-naphthylamine is treated with paratoluidine 
and its hydrochloride, as described in the preparation of phenyl- 
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rosinJnline (lor. ciK) It ciystaUises from tolueae in dark, bronze- 
coluared plates, and dissolves in concentrated salphnric acid yield- 
ing a green solation vrbicb turns red on diluting; the red solu¬ 
tions of the salts have a shade more bine in them than those of phenyl- 
rosindnline. 

TnpnratohntlonitplnJialene [('TsHC 7 H -)3 = 1: 2: 4] is obtained as a 
bye-product in the preparation of the preceding compound, and can 
be isolated by extracting the melt first with sodium carbonate and 
then with alcohol; it c^y^taliaes from alcohol or from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 159—160°, 
and turns reddish on exposure to the air; it has only feeble basic 
properties. When boiled with mercuiic oxide in benzene solution, or 
when treated with some other oxidising agent, it is converted into 
trimethylpheny Irosind aline. 

Toluidonaphihaqni'iionedifohdde, OsiHct^^s, is formed as an interme¬ 
diate product in the oxidation of triparatoluidonaphthalene to tri- 
methylphenylrosinduline; it ciystallises in orange-yellow plates and 
melts at 147*. 

Najphthylroslndulhie^ CioH7*N!GioH6-^^p^>C6H4, is formed, to¬ 
gether with the isomeride described below, when benzeneazo-«-di- 
naphthylamine (1 part) is heated with aniline (2 parts) and alcohol 
(4 parts) at 160—170° for abont 8 hours; both these compounds are 
also produced when nitroso-^-dinaphthylamine (1 part) is heated 
with aniline (2 parts) and aniline hydrochloride (1 part) at 110—120.® 
The deep-red product is treated with sodium carbonate, the 
alcohol and the aniline separated by distilling with steam, and the 
insoluble residue extracted with boiling alcohol, whereon napthyl- 
rosinduline remains undissolved, and the isomeride passes into solu^ 
tion. The two compounds can be readily distinguished, as the former 
dissolves in concentrated sulpbnric acid yielding a blue, the latter 
yielding a green solution. Napbtbylrosinduline ciystallises from 
toluene in almost black needles, melts at 247°, and dissolves in 
alcohol and dilute adds yielding reddish-violet solutions; when 
heated at 210* for 8 hours with concentrated hydrochloric acid and a 
little glacial acetic acid, it is decomposed into or-naphthylamine and 
rosindone. 

_ 

Isom}t1ii7iylrosindHUne, crystallises from 

toluene or xylene in deep-red plates, melts at 256®, and is, generally 
Bpeakinsr,mueh more sparingly soluble than the isomeride, the solutions 
being of u more distinct red shade; it is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid into aniline and an oaryphniyldinaphthazute., of the composition 
The last named compound crystallises from cumene in 
shiniug. red, hexagonal plates, melts at 295°, and yields rose-red solu¬ 
tions which have a yellowish finorescence; on the addition of an 
acid, the colour of the solutions changes to yellow, and the fluores¬ 
cence becomes more marked. When distilled with zinc-dust in an 
'itmosphere of hydrogen, it is converted into afl-naphthazine. 

If, in preparing phenylrosindoline rosinduline *’) by the method 
previously describe (Zoc. ci#.), the reaction takes place only slowly, 
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there is formed a considerable quantity of tri- and tetr-anilidonapbtba- 
lene; the t^\o compounds can be separated by treatment Tvith 
alcohol. 

Tiiauilidonapliilinlene [(XHPh )3 = 1:3 4] is more readily soluble 
in alcohol than the tetranilido-derivative; it separates from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum in slender needles, melts at 
148®, and has feeble basic properties. Its solutions show a blue 
fluorescence. On oxidation with mercuric oxide, it is converted into 
phenylrosindulme, a yellow compound melting at about 14U‘', probably 
anilidonaphthaquinonedianil, being formed as an intermediate pro¬ 
duct ; this yellow substance is unstable, and on fui*ther oxidation it 
yields phenylrosinduline and trianilidonapbthalene. 

The compound (m.p. 191°), formed in the preparation of 

anilidonaphfhaquinoneanil (Abstr., 1888, 473), is identical with the 
tetranilidonaphtbalene referred to above; it has the constitution 
[(]Ifl’HPh )4 = 1:2; 3:4], and its solutions show a blue fluorescence. 

A compound of the composition C 3 aH 26 N’ 4 , or is formed, 

together with anilidophenylrosinduline and a small quantity of a 
blue substance, probably dianilidonaphthaquinone, when tetranili¬ 
donaphtbalene is boiled with yellow mercuric oxide (3—4 parts) in 
benzene solution for about half an hour; it separates from benzene in 
orange-yellow crystals and melts at 169®. On farther oxidation, this 
yellow substance is converted mainly into anilidophenylrosindu¬ 
line, and when healed with alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
it is decomposed into aniline and a compound, probably dianilido- 
nouphthaguinmie^ which crystallises in blue needles. 

AnilidophenylrosmdvJine, GjiH 34 l ^49 (s^jstallises from benzene and 
alcohol in almost black plates, melts at 192°, and dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid yielding a dark-green solution which turns 
red on diluting. 

st^Kaphthaquinonedianil^ C 22 Hi 6 jri, separates in crystals when the 
alcohoHc solution obtained in the purification of phenylrosinduline 
(see above) is evaporated, and on further coucentratiou, a brown sub¬ 
stance melting at 171° is obtained, «-!Naphthaquinonedianil crystal¬ 
lises in golden plates, melts at 187°, and is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, but more readily in benzene; it resembles Bandrowski's 
diphenylparazopbenylene in its properties. 

The brown substance (m.p. 171°) is a molecular compound of 
naphthaquinonedianil and phenylrosinduline; it crystallises from 
benzene in shining plates, and is decomposed into its constituents by 
boiling alcohol or glacial acetic acid. 

Diph€7iijIpara7Mjphthafimedia7mne^ C 2 aHmB ’3 ( paradianilifhnapJitha- 
lene), is easily obtained by treating an alcoholic solution of o-naphtha- 
quinonedianil with zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid; it mystallises 
tiL*om alcohol in colourless prisms, aud melts at 144®. 

The followiug azo-dyes employed in this investigation were pre¬ 
pared by the well-known method (Fischer and Hepp, Abstr., 1886, 
1041). 

Benseneasoet%yl-ot~7iapMhylamiffie crystallises in red plates, or 
prisms, with a blue reflex, melts at 76®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and benzene; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid and 
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in alcoTjiolic lijdrocliloric acid, yielding reddish-violet solutions. The 
cori’espondiDg p/zew^Z-derivathe crystaliises fixjm alcohol in scarlet 
plates, melts at 151®, and is readily soluble in benzene, but only 
iiK*d*ratelv easily in alcohol and sparingly in light petiohum; its 
.•^olut oiis in concenti'ated sulphuric acid and alcoholic hydrochloiic 
acid are of a beautiful blue colour. The corresponding pai utolyl- 
derivative ciTstalli’^es from alcohol in rad plates with a blue reflex, 
melts at 14 i®, and resembles the phenyl-derivative in its behaviour 
witli the solventN men* oued above 

Btuzf-Heazn-»-di>n p^thijl f mi tie melts at 128°, and is readily soluble 
in btnzene and alcohol; it ci\stallises in shorh orange-red prisms, 
and i s solutions in concentrated acids are blue. 

[t has been previously shown by IJietzki and Schmidt (Abstr., 
18b8, i>48) that the anilido-gi onps in dianilidoquinone occupy the 
para-position ; since azophen ne, on decomposition, yields aniline and 
the same dianiLdoquinone, it mnst have the constitution 

[(NPh),; (NHPh)a = 1: 4 :2: 5]. 

A further proof of this constitution is afforded by the fact that when 
symmetrical diamidoqumonediimide (Kietzki and Hagenhack, Abstr., 
1887, 47d) is he «ted with aniline and aniline hydi'ochloiude at 120^ 
considerable quantities of azophenine are formed. 

DitiditiihdihiqHhione, CaHjjXjOa, prepared by boiling toluqninotie 
with pamtolnidine in alcoholic solution, cr^ stallises in needles, and 
melts at 241°; it lias pi^bably the constirution 

[0.: (XHC,H,)i: Me = 1:4:2:5: C]. 

Ahilvhfoluqninoneanily CigHi^X^O, can he obtained by warming 
dianilidotolnqninoneanil with stannous chloride and glacial acetic acid 
until the solution becomes light-yellow; the filtered solution is 
diluted with tv ater, the precipitated stannochlonde dissolved in hot 
alcohol, decomposed with ammonia, and a stieam of air passed 
through the tilteied solution for seveiul hours; it crystallises in red 
need es and melts at lhl°. 

JJipheHifJiUautifloph tiol hidrot^lihride, CmHigT^^aO.HCl, is obtained 
when azophenine is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid in acetic 
acid SI 1 Jtion; it melts at 1U2'' with decomposition. The lase has 
probably the constitution [(NHPb)>: OH = 1: 3:41; it is very un¬ 
stable, and on exposiire to the aii* it is couvei*ted into auilidoquinoue- 
ani’. 

AmVdoqnmumUauih is formed, together with various 

other products, when azophenine is heated at IfiO® with liydrochloric 
acid. It crystallises from alcohol in reddisli-brown needles, melts .it 
22 y—^231*'', and di'ssolves in concentrated Rnl]»huric acid yielding a 
blue solution which turn<^ reddish-violet on diluting: on the addition 
of dilute acids to an alcoholic solution of the base, a red dish-violet 
solution is obtained, from which wool absorbs the colouring matter. 
When oxidised with potassium dichremate in acetic acid solution, 
it is converted into a bluish-\iolet mduiine, which prehably cori*e- 
bpouds with phenylrusinduline. 
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The paranitroso-derivadve of methTlxylidlne, [XHMe:Mo> = 
1:2:3], is a beautiful green compound, and when heated wi:li 
aniline and aniline h\diwhloride, it Yields a ivd indnlhie. The in- 
da lines are, therefore, qninoneimide deiiratives rindamines), and the 
safraiiines po>&ibly belong to the same class of compound'*. 

F. S. K. 

Dextrococaine. By A. Einhorx and A. Maequaijdt (Ln\. 23, 
979—988; com]»are this vol., t>46).—The authors sugsre&t that 
the ** inetbvlcocaine ” and **TnethYleei!onine,'’ prepared hv C. Liebe’*- 
niann and F. Giesel (thih vuL p. (547 ) from niulhcr liquors obtained in 
the mannficture of cocaine, are really dextiMcoeaine and dextroecsro- 
nine, which are formed by the action of an alkali on ecgonine dnrin.r 
the evaporation of the mother liqnors. For the better cbai’acteri^w- 
tion of the eomponnds, a number of new deri\ ativet* have been pi * - 
pared. Dextioeocriine is best separated from ordinary cocaine ly 
means of the hydrochloride. The anrochloride of dextrococaino, 
Ci 7 H 2 iN 04 ,HAnCl 4 , is deposited fiom dilute alcohol in small, lustrou.s, 
yellow’^ crystals melting at 149®. The platinochloiide is very insoluble 
in water; it ciystallises from dilute alcohol in pale-yellow, slender 
needles which melt at 218°. The hydi*ohroniide is obtained from hcit 
water in the form of long, prismatic needles. The iodide and nitrate 
crystallise in lustrous leaves; both they and the sulphate are sparingly 
soluble in water, Dextrococaine is liberated from its salts by the 
action of sodium hydroxide; it is at tii*st obtained as an oily liquid, 
w'hich readily solidities on adding a crystal of the substance; it crystal¬ 
lises in prisms melting at 43 —4.5°. Benzoyl dextroecgonine bydnj- 
cbloride, CioHwNO^jHCl, is formed by heating dextrococaine with 
water for 48 hours; the soiution is freed from benzoic acid by shaking 
with ether, and the hydrochloride precipitated on addition of bydru- 
obloiuc acid; it crystallises fi*om water or alcohol in needles, or in 
short, broad, well developed crystals melting at 244—245°. The 
anrochloride of ethyldextroecgonine, CiiHi9l70a,HAuCl4, is deposited 
from dilute alcohol in orange-coloured crystals melting at 115 . 
The corresponding propyl compound has a similar appearance and 
melts at 132®. The isobutyl compound, CuHjjlfOsrHAnCli, crystal¬ 
lises in orange-coloured, transparent leaves melting at 130®. The 
anrochloride of amyldextroecgonine is at first oily, after some time 
it solidifies and crystallises from absolute alcohol in yellow prisms 
melting at 152°. Ethei^al salts of benzoyldextroecgonine ai-e formed 
by the action of benzoic chloride on the above ethereal salts. 
Uthylhenzoyldextroecgonine^ C 5 H 7 NMe‘CH(OBz)'CH 2 'COOEt, crystal¬ 
lises from ether in white prisms melting at about 57°. The hydi*o- 
ohloride is deposited fi*om hot water or absolute alcohol in trans¬ 
parent triangular leaves melting at 215'’. JPropylhenzoyldexiro- 
ecgonine hydrochloride crystallises from water or alcohol in white 
prisms melting at 220°. The hydrochlorides of the coi*responding 
isobvtyl and amyl compounds crystallise in interlaced needles melting 
at 20l° and 217° respectively. Amylhenzoyldextruecgmine hydro- 
bromide is comparatively insoluble in water, and crystallises in while 
leaves. The above salts are all dextro-rotatory, and have a physio¬ 
logical action similar to that of cocaine. The authors have prepared 
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a fresh specimen of dextroecgonine, from methyldextroecgonine; on 
recrystaiU&ationfrom methyl alcohol it melts at 257°, instead of 254°, 
as pre’i’ionsly given; Liebermann and Giesel fonnd 2()4“ as the melting 
point of their “‘methylecgoniue.’* J. B. T. 

Detenamation of the Molecular Weights of Cholic Acid, 
Cholesterin and Hydrobilirubin, by Raoult’s Method. By J. J. 
Abll 11, 61—70).—The author contests the validity of the 

i-ebults sriven by Xencki and Rotschy (this vol., p. 76) on the ground 
that unsaitable solvents were used, and that bilirubin is itself changed 
on solution in acetic acid. Making use of pore phenol as a solvent, 
numbers aie obtained closely approximating to those required by the 
formulos^ C 2 iR 4 (i 05 ,C 6 B [60 ; C24B[4fl05 5 C2i»H4.vGB[, and O 33 H 40 X 4 O 7 , for 
the phenate of cholic acid, cholic acid, cholesterin, and hydrobili¬ 
rubin, respectively. G. T. M, 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Human Respiration. By W. IMARCiiT (Proc. Boy. Soc.^ 46, 
340—345).—Experiments were conducted on human beings at diffe- 
I'ent alritudes on the Swiss mountains, and to avoid the disturbing 
influence of reduced atmospheric temperature, on the Peak of Tene- 
liffe, in order to investigate the effect of varying pressure on the 
lespiratory exchange of gases. It was fonnd:— 

1 . That less air (reduced to 0^ and 760 mm.) is breathed at high 
than at low altitudes for the formation of a given weight of carbonic 
anhydride in the body. 

2 . Incidentally, that the influence of food on the formation of 
carbonic anhydride is that the mctzinium expired occurs two or three 
hours after a meal, and the minimum before breakfast. This is merely 
conlirmatory of older observations. 

3. That the influence of food on the relation of the volumes of air 
breathed, and carbonic anhydride expired is marked, the volumes 
following the fluctuations of the carbonic anhydride, except four or 
flve hours after a meal, when the carbonic anhydride expired falls 
proportionately faster than the volumes of air breathed. 

4. That local atmospheric pressure has a marked inflnence on respi¬ 
ration, less air being inspired for the formation and emission of a 
given weight of carbonic anhydride under lower than under higher 
pressures; this influence varies in degree in different persons. 

5. Digestion neutralises in a great measure the effects on any local 

change of atmospheric pressure on respiration. W. D. H, 

Gheznistty of the Urizie of the Horse. By F. Smith (Ptog. 
Buy. See., 46, 328—^340).—^The chief object of this research was to 
aaeertain the difference between the urine of work and the urine of 
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repose. In tlie first case tbe Horse was worked for several days, and 
the urine of the next 24 hours collected. For this purposse a special 
sttill was constructed with sloping sides, and a drain beneath. The 
urines examined numbered 96, complete analyses being made of 54. 
formal mine was found to be invariably turbid, with a faint am- 
moniacal odour even when fresh, and always alkaline. Large quanti¬ 
ties of muons are often contained in the urine, particularly in that of 
mares. The following table shows the mean composition of the 
24 hours* urine of horses at rest and at work. 



Best. 

VTork. 

Quantity... 

4935 c.c. 

4474 c.c. 

Specific gravity .. 

1-036 

1-086 


Grams. 

Grams. 

Total solids... 

230-0713 

232-157 

Organic solids. 

146-1649 

152190 

Inorganic solids. 

839064 

79-967 

Urea... 

98-5110 

Ammonium carbonate as urea ... 

13-1185 

Ammonia. 

2-516 

5-3000 

Benzoic acid.. 

6-530 

— 

Hippuric acid. 

— 

15-5870 

Phosphoric anhydride. 

1-3000 

1-8970 

Sulphuric „ . 

10-6468 

15-2890 

Other sulphur compounds. 

r-3166 

7-6902 

Chlorine... 

31-7119 

21-9806 

Calcium oxide. 

3-4367 

1-9027 

Magnesium oxide. 

2*9750 

2-6300 

Potassium oxide . 

36-5900 

27-0600 

Sodium .. 

2-5000 

1-8400 


J. TT. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agricnltiire. 


Fermentation of Mannitol and Glycerol. By P. P. Fuaxklasd 
and J. J. Fox (Proc. Buy. Soc., 46, 345—357).—^The micro-organism 
which produced the fermentation studied in this paper was obtained 
from sheep-dung by cultivation in glucose peptone solution and after¬ 
wards in gelatin-peptone solution. The inoculations into the fer¬ 
mentable fluids were repeated until the organism was of perfectly 
uniform character. It is a bacillus whose appearance varies with the 
medium from which it is taken, being mostly paired (from liquids), 
or in long threads (from solid gelatin). No spores could be dis¬ 
covered in any of the cultivations. 
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In solutions containing GO orams of mannitol or glycerol, 2 grams 
of peptone, JIO grams of calcium carbonate, and tbe necessary salts, 
iermentation went on bri'^kly, more especially with the mannitol. 
The chief products of the fermentation were found to be ethyl alcohol 
and acetic acid: hence the authors propose tbe name Bacillus eth- 
aoh'rns. Smaller qnantities of formic and succinic acids were simul¬ 
taneously formed. The proportion of alcohol to acetic acid in the 
mannitol fermentation is 1 in the glycerol fermentation it is 

The action in both cases is incomplete. Solutions of 
glucose, cane-suaar, milk-snsrar, starch, and calcium glycerate ai*e 
fermented by the bacillus, but it has no action on dulcitol, erythritol, 
givcul, calcium lactate, tartrate, citrate, or glycollace. J. W. 

Perment-acticn of Bacteria. By T. L. Brunton and A. Mic- 
Fvn’Sitx (Froc. Buy, Sac,, 46, 542—553).—^This research was directed 
to determine in ^hat wav certain micro-organisms liquefy gelatin. 
The bacteria used were (1) Koch’s comma spirillum (2) Finkler’s 
comma spirillum, (3) a putrefactive micrococcus, (4) scurf bacillus, 
(5) Klein’s “ Welfurd'* bacillus. 

The liquefaction of the gelatin might be caused by the bacteria 
secreting some fluid which would simply dissolve it mechanically; or 
the solution might be efPected by the gelatin being first altered 
chemically by a specific enzyme secreted by tbe bacteria. It was 
found that a temperature of i00° destroyed both the bacteria and the 
power of liquefaction, whilst a temperature of 5o® destroyed neither. 
Exposure to temperatures between 60'® and 75® killed the vaiions 
oi'ganh-mfe, but (m all ca^es except organism No. 3) did jiot affect the 
liquefying power, although active bacteria w ere proved to be absent. 
These eircnmatances seem to show that the bacteria which liquefy 
gelatin do so by means of a soluble enzyme. The authors succeeded 
iu isolating this enzyme, and in demonstrating its peptonising action 
apart from the bacteria which produce it. They sum up their 
furtijcr results as follows:— 

Tne mobt active enzyme is that formed in meat broth. 

Acidity hinders, alkaliniry favoai's it^ action. 

The bacteria which form a })eptoniaiiig enzyme on proteid soil can 
also produce a diastatic tnzyme on carbuh} drate soil. 

The dia^tatic enzyme is not so readily separated from the microbes 
which produce it, but where that has been accomplished its action on 
btarch can still be demonstrated. 

The diastatic enzyme ha.s no effect on gelatin, and vice versa. 

The bactena are capable of evincing an adaptiveness to the sod 
in which they giow. 

The miciobes are capable of digesting other similar bodies such as 
dextrose and muscle. 

Fatty matter is not affected. J, W. 

Oases contained in the Bladders of Fucus vesicnlosns and 
Osothellia nodosa. By N. Wills (Bied. CeaU 1890,252-253).-~Thc 
gas was collected under water, and was found to contain 35*0—37'67 
per cent- of oxygen, but no carbonic anhydride under any conditions. 
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If the plants were di*ied for 10 hours in the air in the dark, the 
bladders contained 20’76—20*84 per cent, of oxygen. When the 
plants had been left in the dark for 1*2 horns, then the percentage 
was reduced to 2 68, whilst after 24 hours all the oxygen had d s- 
appeared. The gas, therefore, which is contained in those bladders 
which have been kept in water closely resembles in composition the 
air dissolved in sea water. E. W. P. 

B61e of Potassium in Plants. Bv H. Lypee (Am, Aqronotn,, 16, 
96; from Lnndw. Jnhrh,, 17, SS7—913).—Growing the common 
haricot and the Spanish haiicot in complete nnti*iti\e solutions, and 
also in the same solutions with potassinm compounds only omitttd, 
the author finds that the absence of potassinm does not affect any one 
function or organ in particular, but that the general development of 
the plant is injured; all the organs are foi'med in turn, star(*h and 
other products of assimilation are produced, hut rlio plants ai*e smaller 
and fuller than those gi*own in the complete solutions. 

As the cotyledons contain a stoi*e of pota‘5aium compounds, they 
should be removed as soon as practicable. The author’s results are 
not in accord with those obtained by Xoble some years ago on bn(*k- 
wheat, from which he concluded that without potassium no star h 
grannies are formed. J. M. H. M. 

Soluble Carbohydrates iu Seeds of Legumes. By TT. Maxwell 
{Amer, Chem, 12, 265—269)—The author has previously dis¬ 
covered in the seeds of Pisum satiVum^ F>>bti vulgaris, and Ticia sativa, 
both cane-sugar and a substance (*’‘galactan’*) which yields galactose 
w-hen boiled with dilute mineml acids, and mucic acid when oxidised 
with strong nitric acid (this vol. p. 544). 

He has recently detected the same substances, together with 
dextrin, in the seeds of Fhaseolus vulgaris. The seed material was 
repeatedly exti’acted with 76 per cent, alcohol, and the extract boiled 
and saturated with strontium hydi oxide. The strontium carbo¬ 
hydrate compounds thus foimed were suspended iu water and decom¬ 
posed with carbonic anhydidde, and the resalting solution evaporated 
to a syrup and exti*acted witli alcohol. Prom the alcoholic extract, 
good crystals of cane-sugar were obtained; the rosidue, which was of 
a whitish yellow colour, was dissolved in water, and the solution was 
purified from colouring matters, concentrated, and allowed to drop 
into absolute alcohol. A white, flake-like substance sepai*ated, which 
yielded galactose when boiled with dilute mineral acids, and mncic 
acid when heated with concentrated nitric acid; it was therefore a 
“ galactan.” 

A quantitative estimation was made by extracting the seed mateiual 
with water at 37—40®, inverting the solution with hydrochloric acid, 
and estimating the products of invei*&ion gravimetrically. In this 
way it was found that the seeds of Phaseolm vulgaris contain 5'36 per 
cent, of soluble carbohydrates. Some of the seeds were then allowed 
to germinate, and when the radicle was 15 mm. long the development 
was aiTested by drying the seeds at 100®, and an estimation of the 
soluble carbohydrates was made as before. Only 3*35 per cent, of 
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tliese was now found; hence 32 per cent, of the soluble carbohydrates 
in the matui*e seed had been used up by the embryo plant in tlie 
earliest stage of its development, daring the shoiHi time necessary for 
the protnision of the radicle, and before the appearance of the 
plumule. 0* B. 

Bark of Xanthoxylon Senegalense (Artar Root). By P. 
GuroSA and M. Soate (Gazsetta, 19, 3U3—333).—^After a description 
of the known species of Xanthoxylon and of the literature of the 
subject, the following results are given of the examination of aidar 
root, which presumably belongs to X St^ntgalense^ D.C. 

The root is generally cylindrical, somewhat contorted, and covered 
with bark, the underlying wood is pale yellow with minute white 
spots, the annual rings are bai*ely visible, the medullary rays are reiy 
fine and waving, and meet at the centre, where, bovrever, there is no 
pith; the wood is very close, tongb, hard, and heavy, and has neither 
taste nor smell. The bark is covered with waving, longitudinal 
furrows; in colonr it is reddisb-brovm, with bright, yellow spots, or 
} ellow with greyish parches ; it has a peculiar aromatic odour, and a 
"t iste which is ai’omatic at &^t, then burning, and causes itching of 
the tongue. 

The authors have previously mentioned (Abstr., 1888, 167) the 
occuisence in a specimen of this bark of a fixed oil, of a nentral, 
eiThtalline substance melting at about 120®, and of two alkalonls, tbe 
more abumlaut of which is amorphous; the other, which occurs only 
in small quantity, crystallises in large, blood-red needles soluble in 
hot water. 

To isolate the alkaloids from fresh specimens of the bark, they 
are powdered, extracted with 94* per cent, alcohol, the exti*act con¬ 
densed by distillation and evaporation to a sympy consistency, made 
alkaline with soda, and extracted with ether; on treating the washed 
and concentrated ethereal solution with hydrochloric acid, it yields 
an abundant deposit of minute needles soluble in cold watei\ On the 
addition of ammonia or soda to tbe cold, aqueous solution of this 
h\ di-ochloride, the base is precipitated as a light, amoi*phous, reddish- 
A ellow, flocculeur powder, the hot aqueous solution of which on eva¬ 
poration does not \ield the alkaloid | i'e\iously mentioned as crystal¬ 
lising in red needles. It would thei*efoi'e appear that the latter is not 
a constant constituent of the bark. On purifying the alkaloid by 
repeatedly combining it with hydiAichloric acid, recrjbtallising, and 
decomposing the salt, the first portions of the hydi*ochloride which 
separate were found to be m<a*e insoluble than the succeeding portions. 
On collect mg tbe former apart and ti*eating them with alkalis, a per¬ 
fectly white base is obtained. This appeal's to be cry stallisable, and 
dissolves in acids forming pale-yellow salts; tbe hydrochloride dis¬ 
solves with difficulty in water and alcohol, and crystallises out in 
pale, yellowish needles which, on heating at 200® darken, and melt 
at 270®, 

Artariiie is the principal alkaloid in the hark of ai'tar root, of which 
it forms 0*4 per cent. It is an amoiphous, nnciystalliaable, rose-grey 
powder which daikens a little on exposure to light; it turns browm 
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on lieating to 210®, and melts mtli decomposition at 240°: wten 
heated on platinum foil, it melts, decompose's, gives ofE white fumes 
having an odour of quinoline, chars, and is finally burnti away witti 
difficulty, but without leaving any ash. It shovs an alkaline reaction 
to damp reddened litmus paper, and is converted by acids into 
golden-yellow salts ; it undergoes no change by prolonged keeping 
over sulphuiic acid. It dis<!olves readily in ether, boiling amyl 
alcohol, and warm acetone, and al^o, when freshly precipitated, in 
warm methyl alcohol, only with difficulty in warm chloroform, and 
not at all in water or benzene. It is spaiingfly soluble in boiling 
98 per cent, alcohol- The Iti/dnchloride, C 2 iH 23 XU 4 HCi, may be 
purified by precipitating its alcoholic solution with an excess of 
ether. It crystallises in large, slender needles, occasionally forming 
tufts or nodules; it is blackened on heating to fiO—70°, and milts 
at 189® with decomposition. It is fr'eely soluble in methyl alcohol 
and in acetone, readily in waim chloroform and in amyl alcohol, 
modei*ately in warm alcohol, less so in warm water (0*514 per cent, 
at 14° C.), but is altogether insoluble in ether and in benzene. 
The presence of free acid considerably diminishes the solubility of 
the hydrochloiide, and of all the other artarine salts. Solutions 
of the hydrochloride in water or alcohol are inactive to light. There 
are probably three hydrates of this compound, containing 2, 3, and 
4 mols. H 2 O respectively; the last of these ib obtained by cooling an 
aqueous solution satumted in the cold; it melts at 194°. The 
platvnochlonde crystallises in slender, pale yellow needles which 
do not melt at 290®, and are insoluble in water and alcohol. The 
hydriodide is obtained by the action of potassium iodide on the 
hydrochloride; it crystallises in very slender, interlaced, yellow 
needles which dissolve freely in warm water and alcohol. 

Ainother iodine-deiivative, C 2 iH 2 N 04 Hl 8 is obtained by treating 
the cold alcoholic solniion of artaiine with a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide; it forms aggregates of greenish-brown, microscopic 
needles which are msoluble in water, and only dissolve with difficulty 
in boiling absolute alcohol. The aiiljphate is a white powder, con¬ 
sisting of microscopic needles; it darkens on heating to 60—70’', and 
melts at 240°. The nitrate^ olatained by adding potassium nitrate to 
an aqueons solntion of the hydrochloride, is a thick, gelatinon*?, yellow 
mass containing a few microscopic cry.stals. It crystallises from 
alcohol in thin plates, a little longer and thinner than those of uric 
acid, and melts at 212°. The pho^Jiaie and arsenate ciystallise in 
dirty yellow aggregates of microscopic prisms which are only very 
sparingly soluble in water; the ekrowate foxnns very long,reddish-yellow 
needles grouped in tufts; the liydrohrotnide, molybdate^ benzoate^ and 
halirylate ai*e yellow, senii-cry'^tallme powders; the oxalate and 
tartrate occur in hemispheiical aggregates of needles; the pic rate 
forms dendritic gi*oups of very bright j ellow needles. 

The analyses of the compoundb of artarine ag3*ee equally well with 
the formulas and CshHitNOi (herberine); other points of 

resemblance and distinction between artarine and berberine are as 
follows:— 

Artarine forms yellow salts, the solubility of which is diminished 
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l«y the presence of aeiil^; it aU’i ioxms a periodide, and generallj 
rcse’abks berh?r*ne in its ivactiom*. It difEers from berbjrine in 
bein^ co’oarles'^, nncrystalbsable, and in ibe solubility, melting 
pi'nt=!, ai.d C’-v'-t cliara-ter of its salts. It also dissolves in 
salpuuric acid 'without any «li«coltiration, and is coloured blood-red 
bv tlie action f*f ]»itas^ium nitrate and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The bydrochloii Ic ac juire-s by the action of chlorine-uater at 
most a yellowish tin.rj wLich is ^sipated on addition of ammonia. 
The do uble iolldts of pota^ssium and merenry or cadmium give 
y.ilowish, i!oc»‘Li'eut precipitates, and tbe iodide of potassium and 
bibuiuth g’ve> a. similar led precipitate, all of which are insoluble in 
excess of tbe reajr* nt; ph t^jihantimomc acid only occasions a slight 
turbidity Tvhich disipiKais in excess. If the formula C 21 H 24 XO 4 is 
adopted fur aitaiiiie, its constitution is probably that of a methyl- 
hytlroberbcrine. 

The re<l alkaloid, previ us^y obtained from a specimen of tbe bark, 
crystallises in I looi-itd needles readily soluble in water, and forms 
jeliow Silts wbtn heated with acids; the hydrochloride melts at 
170% tbe ac 2do", and tbe ttinnchlonde at 2y0% Besides 

the^e alkaloids, the authors previously isolated from the light 
petroleum extract of the bark a neutral, crystalline substance which 
is either identical with cubebin (CmHuO^), or has the formula 
CuHitOi. This substance ciystallises in transparent, colourless 
]u*isnis which melt at 12S, and dissolve readily in waim ether, 
eh*uixjforni, alcohol, and light petroleum, but are insoluble in water. 
Like cubebin, it is coloured daik-rcd by concentrated sulphuric acid; 
on the other hand, neither acetic nor pyrocatechuic acid was 
detected among the products of its fusion with potash. It is fiist 
coloured wine-red by coiiet.ntrat£d sulpbnnc acid and then dissolved; 
in the presence ni* potassium chromate, it acquires a dull violet colour; 
it is nor affected by potash or ammonia, even on heating. A mixture 
of sulphuric acid <4 vols.) and water (1 vol.J colours the crystals 
led and paixmlly dissolves them in the cold; on srently warming, the 
1 quid becomes violet, and tbe crysta s are ebarred. If sulphuric acid 
i*. added to tbe clilorofonn solution of the substance, an intense 
purple-red coloration is produced at the points of junction of the tw’O 
liquids. 

A ncutial iiit’'o.enons hubstance of unknown composition has also 
been isolated; it lorms pale-yellow crystals melting at 170°, and its 
alcoholic solution is coloured bright-green by ferric chloride. 

S. B. A. A. 
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Direct Estimation of Chlorine in Miztores of Alhaline 
Chlorides and Iodides. Bt F. A. Gooch and F. W. Mar (Amer. J. 
beu [S], 39,29^—3u2}.—^The authors hare shown, in a great nxiinber 
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of experiments, that hydrochloric acid is stable under the conditions 
of the methods described below. In fact, no significant loss of 
chlorine by volatilisation or otherwise took place in the following 
cases, selected from the numerous examples given in the paper:_ 

1- When a solution containing 10 c,c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1) and 

1 gram of potassium chloride is concentrated from 400 c.c. to 300 c.c. 
by boiling for about half an hour. 

2. Or when a solution containing 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), 

5 grams of iron-alum, and o c.c. of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*40, is treated 
in a similar manner. 

3. Or when a solution containing 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), 

2 grams of ferric sulphate, 5 c.c. of nitric acid, about 0‘5 gram of 
potassium chloride, and 1 gram of potassium iodide. Or when niti*ous 
fnmes were substituted for the ferric sulphate. 

On the other hand, iodine is fully expelled from hydriodic acid in 
the presence either of nitrons acid or ferric sulphate*. It was found 
that without some agent to regenerate the ferrous sulphate produced 
in the reaction, an equilibrium was established before all the iodine 
was expelled, and the nitric acid was added for this purpose. The 
methods suggested are as follows:— 

1 . 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 to 1), 2 grams of ferric sulphate 
(either as iron-alum or ferrous sulphate oxidised in concentrated solu¬ 
tion by about 0*3 c.c. of nitric acid), and 3 c.c. of nitric acid are 
added to the solution of the alkaline iodide and chloride, diluted to 
400 C.C., and the whole boiled until the steam ceases to colour red 
litmus paper greyish-blue, a reaction found by the authors to be 
characteristic for iodine and very delicate; the chloiine is then 
determined in the residue. In tiie second method, the iodine is 
expelled by passing in the gases evolved from 2 giums of sodium 
nitrite by the action of dilute sulphuric acid. A trap is used to 
prevent mechanical loss of liquid during boiling. D. A. L. 

Estimatioxi of SiilpliTir in Iron. By L. Blto {Zeit, anal. Ohem., 
29, 138—139).—Lucion having ascertained that the presence of 
bromine has no influence on the precipitation of barium sulphate, it 
might be supposed that when estimating sulphur in iron by dis¬ 
solving in hydrochloric acid, and passing the gases through hrominated “ 
hydz’ochloric acid, time would be saved without any compensating 
disadvantage by omitting the usual evaporation. Where hydrocarbons 
are evolved during solution, this is, however, not the case. There 
are formed oily hrominated hydrocarbons, which, becoming entangled 
in the precipitated barium sulphate, retard the filtration so much that 
more time is consumed than would suffice for the evaporation. When 
evaporating the liquid to a small bulk, these hrominated products 
remain adherent to the basin, and at the same time the further 
advantage is gained of expelling most of the hydrochloric acid, which, 
if retained, would lower the result by its solvent action on the barium 
sulphate. M. J. S. 

Estiznation of the Total Eitrogen in Manures. By E. Aitbix 
and J. Quexot (Bull. Soc. Ghim. [3], 3,322—326).—Several determina- 
VOL. LViii. 3 g 
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tioiiH have been made hy the authors, usinsr different methods, and in all 
cases wheie nitrates are mixed with ammonium componnds Kjeldahl’s 
method gives very low resalts. The estimation of the total nitrogen 
in such mixtiiTe& by treatment with snlphnric acid, phenylsnlphtiric 
acid, zinc, and mercnry, gives numbers which are approximately 
correct. The authors consider that the ti-eatment of manures with 
ferrous sulphate in order to destroy the nitrates (which are deter¬ 
mined in a further sample by Schloesing’s method), before applying 
Kieldabl’s method, is satisfuetoiy, except that no separation of 
(»rganic nitrogen as exi'^-^'ing apart from ammonium salts is posnble. 
They have devised the follo\\ing process, in which use is made of the 
fact that tannic acid precipitates the albumin contained in the 
manure, and thus rpnders the organic nitrogen insoluble:—1 gram of 
the manure is placed on a small filler, and is exhausted with 
3U—40 c.c. of a 2 per cent, tannin solution. The nitrogen contained 
in the residue is estimated by Kieldahl’s method, and is the organic 
nitrogen, whilst the filtrate similarly treate 1 gives that existing as 
ammonium salts; the nitrogen present as nitnc acid being determined 
by Schloesing's method. In the case of manures containing ammoninm- 
magnesium phosphate, 1 gram of manure should be digested with 
gram of tannin in 15U c.c. of carbonic acid water for 15 hours; the 
residue and filtrate are to be treated as above described. The 
rebults published point to the aceuracv of the method. 

T. Or. N. 

Test for Hitrous Componnds in Snlplmric Acid. By 
J. H. WiLfcOX (/, Fharui, Tr [31, 20,541).—Eesorcinol is a delicate 
and convenient test for nitrous compounds in sulphuric acid, as it 
immediately produces a more or intense yellow colom’, according 
to the quantity ot these compounds present in the acid. 1 c.c. of the 
acid is added to 5 c.c. of ivater, allowed to cool, and a minute portion 
of resorcinol dropped in, and stm*ed with it until dissolved. The 
test can be made a quantitative one by using Xesslerising glasses as 
in Wanklyn’s method of estimating ammonia. R. R. 

Use of the Induction Spark for Detecting Traces of Arsenic. 
By X. Rlobukcw {ZtrlK ami Cham. 29. Ii9—133).—Ogier has shown 
that hydrogen ai-senide is gradually but completely decomposed into 
its elements at ordinary temperatures by the induction spark. If, 
Thei*eioi*e, the gaseous mixture from a Marsh’s apparatus is passed 
slowly through a nanow tube, into uhich are inseited from the 
opposite ends* two pktiunm wires, foinimg the terminals of an 
induction coil, the w’^hole of the ai*seuic will be deposited on the glass 
in the immediate neighbourhood id the sparks; even so small a quan¬ 
tity as U’Ul milligwm forming a distinct metallic mirror. The tube 
should he about U7 to 0*8 mm in internal diameter, the wires O’S to 
0*6 mm. diameter and 3 to 4 mm. apart; about 10—15 c.c. of gas 
may be passed per minute, and a small induction coil capable of 
girag sparks of 16—17 mm. with the current of tvi'o large Bunsen 
cells wiU suffice. ^ J.^ 
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Estimatioii of Arsenic. By R. C. Caxbt {Zeit, anal Clem,, 29, 
187; from Journ. Anahjt. Cheiti., 2, 4il).—^Abont a srram of tlie 
pulverised ore is mixed in a porcelain crucible with 4 or 5 paits 
of sodium carbonate and the same weight of pota&sium nitrate, and 
heated gradually to fusion. After 3 to 5 minutes it is cooled, dis¬ 
solved in warm wat'^r, filtered, and the residue washed with warm 
water. The tilti-ate is acidified with nitric acid and boiled, then 
cooled and mixed with an excess of levigated zinc oxide. Should 
this produce a precipitate of silica or alumina, it is filtered off, 
then a fuidher quantity of zinc oxide is added, and the arsenic acid 
precipitated by a small excess of silver nitrate whilst stirring 
vigorously. The washed precipitate, consisting of silver arsenate 
and the excess of zinc oxide, is dissolved in hot, dilute nitric acid, 
the solution cooled, mixed with a little ferric sulphate, and titrated 
with ammonium thiocyanate. M. J. S- 

Estimation of Carbon in Graphite. By J. Widmee (Zeit anal 
Clem,, 29, IGU—163).—^The defect pointed out by Cross and Bevan 
(Trans., 1888, 889) in the chromic acid oxidation process, namely, 
that part of the carbon is oxidised only to monoxide, is found to 
exist also in the oxidation of giiiphite by the same reagent, about 
5 per cent, of the carbon being evolved as monoxide, bnt in this case 
the remedy suggested by them is inapplicable, since with the larger 
excess of chromic acid, greater strength of sulphuric acid, and higher 
temperature requisite for oxidising g3:aphite, an evolntion of oxygen 
cannot be prevented. The author finds it necessary to pass the gases 
over heated copper oxide before collecting and weighing the car¬ 
bonic anhydride. The apparatus used consists of a round-bottomed 
flask of 200—300 c.o. capacity, with a long neck placed obliquely, so 
that the acid mixture may not spurt up to the rubber stopper, then a 
Liebig’s condenser and a y-tube containing glass beads moistened 
with strong sulphuric acid. This is followed by a large U-tnbe con¬ 
taining calcium chloride, and pumice soaked in cupric sulphate, then 
a combustion tube 40 cm. long, contaming granular cupric oxide, of 
which at least 15 cm. should heated to redness. The gases then 
pass through another calcium chloride tube, and then into the 
absorbing tubes containing soda lime and calcium chloride- A guard 
tube and an aspirator of 6-—8 litres capacity complete the apparatus. 
Air is admitted tP the fiask through potash, soda lime, and a cotton¬ 
wool filter. The author’s experiments were made with about 
0*3 gram of graphite, 10 grams of chromic acid, and 65 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid, which should not be of greater strength than 2 vols. 
of concentrated acid to 1 vol. of water. The mixture in the fiask is 
to be heated to gentle boiling, whilst about 6 litres of air is slowly 
aspirated through the apparatus. M. J. S. 

Estimation of GrapMte in Minerals. By J. B. Mackintosh 
{Zeit, anal 29, 2u5;.—A few fi-agments of potash are heated 

to tranquil fusion in a silver crucible. The weighed substance, 
which should not be very finely powdered, is added, and stin*ed from 
time to time with a silver wire, the temperature being someivhat 
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raised, and the fusion continued until sandy particles are no longer 
perceptible. After cooling, the mass is digested with cold water. 
The ffiaphite will be left in the insoluble residue, together with lime, 
magnesia, ferric oxide, d"C., whilst other carbonaceous substances 
will have been destroyed. The residue is collected in a Gooch 
crucible, washed with water, and treated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, then with ammonia, and finally washed, by which means all 
foreign matter is removed, and the pure graphite i*emains. 

M. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Carbon in Iron. By J. Wiboroh 
{Zeit auah Chem.^ 29, 196—from lienj. Huff. Zeit.^ 46, 
22Z, 233).—The carbon in iron can be completely oxidised to car¬ 
bonic anhydride if the iron is treated with a sufficiently concentrated 
solution of chmmic acid in sulphuric acid, at a tempeiatnre near its 
boiling point. At lower temperatuies, hydrocarbons are evolved. If, 
however, the iron Ls first treated'with a neutral solution of cupric 
sulphate (which, except in rare casses, can be done without the loss 
of more than traces of h\ drocarbons), the copper protects the iron 
from the action oi the a(nd mixture until the tempexature is reached 
at which oxidation to carbonic anhydride will occur. The iron must 
be in filings or borings fine enough to pass through holes 1*5 mm. in 
diameter. About U*2 gram of wrought iron or of steel, or U‘l gram 
of east iron should be used. It is placed in a vessel like a test-tube 
and treated with 4 cjc. of a saturated solatiun of cupric sulphate. 
Alter stimng for lU minutes (or only three or four if any smell of 
cai’bnretted hydrogen is observed), 1*2 gi*am of chromic acid is added 
and well mixed in, keeping the mixture c ol by immersing the 
cylinder in cold water. The tube is then closed with a rubber 
stopper carrying a stopcock funnel and a narrow tube for conveying 
the gases into a gas-bui*ette. A special form of gas-burette is de¬ 
scribed, which has a total capacity of about 60 c.c., and at its lower 
part consists of a tube about 2u0 mm. long, 9 mm. diameter, and 
gmdnated in twentieths of a c.c. To the contents of the i^eaction 
tnbe, 6 c.c. of sulphuiie acid of sp. gr. 1*7 is now added, and the 
mixtui-e boiled for lU minntes, after which the'whole of the gaseous 
crntents are driven over into the burette by filling the cylinder with 
water thi*ongh the stopcock funnel The*total volume is read, and 
the carbonic anhydride is then absorbed by introducing potash solution 
into the burette through a funnel at the top. It is stated that in 
consequeiice of a smull loss ot carbonic anhydride by absorption in 
the water with which the burette is filled, 1 c.c, measured at 16°, is 
equal to l/'29 per cent, of caxbon when 0'2 gram of iron is used, aud 
that a variation of 2^ or 3® may be neglected. IT. J. S. 

Sepsuratlon of Barimn amd Strontium. By B. Feesexius 
{Zeif, anaL CTewi., 29,143—160; continued from this voL, p. 826). 
—In connection with the separation by means of hydiofluosilicic 
acid, the following points have been investigated;— 
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Solubility of Barium and Strontium Silicefluondes. 


r water .... 
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t 
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Baiinm silicofiuoride dried at 100® retains a variable quantity of 
water (0*78 to 1*16 per cent, have been observed^ the amoimt of 
which more than compensates for the loss due to its solubility, so that 
when the silieodnoride is dried at 100® and weighed, the results are 
high, but when it is converted into sulphate, a low yield is obtained. 
By using a considerable excess of hydrofiuosiKcic acid (which reduces 
the solubility of the precipitate) and converting into sulphate fop 
weighing, passably good results may be obtained. On attempting to 
separate barium from strontium by precipitation with hydrofiuosilicic 
add in presence of alcohol, the separation is incompld;e, whichever 
metal predominates; strontium is retaiued by the porecipitate, and 
barium passes into the jSltrate. The error due to tms cause can be 
greatly diminished by conducting the process as follows. The solu¬ 
tion containing the haziuin and strontium is mixed with excess of 
hydrofuosilicic acid, stirred, and allowed to remain for 80 minutes, 
after which alcohol (4 vols. to 10 vols. of the solution) is added, and 
the mixture again allowed to repose for two hours. The precipitate 
is first washed with dilute alcohol (1 :1), and then several times with 
small quantities of cold water. The aqueous washings are concen¬ 
trated to a small bulk, mixed with a few drops of hydrofluosilieie 
acid and ^ volume of alcohol, and the small precipitate obtained 
filtered off after two hours. The filtrates are all united, and the 
strontium precipitated by sulphuric acid and alcohol. For a more 
perfect separal^n, the following method is recommended:—The 
aqueous solution of the barium and strontium chlorides is precipi¬ 
tated with hydrofiuosilicic acid without addition of alcohol, and the 
precipitate is washed with cold water. Only when strontium largely 
predominates in the mixture will the precipitate retain traces of it. 
The filtrate and ws^ings are measured, and a quantity of N/2 sul¬ 
phuric acid added sufficient to precipitate five or six times the 
quantity of harinm corresponding with the solubility of barium silico¬ 
fiuoride. The small precipitate obtained will contain all the barium 
together with a little strontium. It is to be fused with sodium car- 

3 3 3 
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bonate, tbe barinin and strontium carbonates washed with anmoniacal 
water, conTerted into chlorides, and separated by hydroflnosilicic acid 
in presence of alcohol. Althongh this last separation is a somewhat 
imperfect one, yet, as the errors fall upon only a very small part of 
the original mixture, they may safely be neglected- Test analyses 
gave unexceptionable resnlts. 

Jh the above process it is necessary to ascertain the strength of the 
hjdrodnosilicic acid by titi*ating it with soda; nsing phenolphtha- 
lein or litmns (with heating), 1 equivalent of hydroflnosilicic acid 
requires 3 equivalents of soda, but if ethyl-orange is used, only 
1 equivalent of soda is required. The total amount of the bases to 
be separated is then regarded as baryta, and a few grams more than 
the corresponding quantity of hydroflnosilicic acid is added. The 
dilution must be such that if the bases consisted entirely of strontia, 
the whole would remain dissolved. For 1 gram there must therefore 
be about 150 c.c. wben alcohol is not used, and 200 to 250 c.c. when 
J or i of the liquid consists of alcohol. Eb?ee acids must be com¬ 
pletely absent. M. J. S. 

Volnznetzic Analynis of Copper. By R. A. F£ssendi!x {Ohem, 
Keivs, 61, 183).—^The author flnds that the titratiou of copper with 
potassium (^nide can be conducted more quickly and accurately by 
neutralising with sodium carbonate instead of ammonia, and taking 
care to have sufficient nitric acid present; neither the presence of sul¬ 
phuric acid nor vaaying the piopordons of the reagents affiects the 
resnlts. D. A. L. 

Detection of Mercary in Oi^anic Idqnida. By E. Beugnjltelli 
(Gaszetta^ 19, 418—422).—50—^100 c.c. of the liquid is acidified 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, heated with purified copper foil 
or wire to 50-^0°, agitated for five minutes, the copper removed, 
washed with distilled water, transferred to a glass vessel, and a 
porcelain lid on which a drop of a dilute solution of gold chloride is 
spread is placed over or beside it, the whole is covered with a watch 
glass, and heated on the water-toth. The gold chloride is reduced 
by the mercurial fumes, and the metal is deposited on the porcelain 
lid as a bluish-violet film or stain. One-tenth of a milligram of 
mercury may in this way be detected in a litre of liquid. 

The precautions to be observed are to use only copper which has 
been calcined and then reduced in hydrogen, and to render the 
porcelain lid chemically free from organic matter. Both copper and 
lid must not be handled otherwise than with perfectly clean forceps. 

S. B. A. A. 

Combastiozi with Lead Chromate. By R. j>e Roodb (Amer. 
Chem.J.^ 12, 226—228).—^A mixture of 4 parts of finely divided 
lead chromate and 1 pai’t of red lead is washed thoroughly and dried 
by the pnmp; the moist mass is then divided into small lumps and 
ignited in a porcelain crucible, and the lamps are finally broken up 
iu a mortar to the size of grains of wheat. In the fore part of the com- 
liustion-tnbe is placed a roll of reduced copper gauze; this the author 
finds to be necessary whether the substance to be analysed contains 
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nitrogen or not. Then comes a ping of asbestos, then the coarse 
grains of the above preparation filling about two-thii'ds of the rest of 
the tube, then another asbestos plug, then a mixture of the substance 
to be analysed with some of the above preparjition in a state of fine 
powder, and finally some more of this latter in coai‘se grains. The 
fore part of the tube is connected with the calcium chloride tube and 
potash bulbs, the other end with an apparatus furnishing pure dried 
air; and the combustion is carried out as usual. The mixture of lead 
chromate and oxide does not fuse at a red heat, and the same tube 
may be used over and over again, except that the finely powdered 
portion of the mixture must be renewed every time, and occasionally 
the reduced copper gauze. G. F. B. 

EstimatiozL of Ethyl Nitrite in Spirit of Nitrous Ether. By 
J. 0. Thresh (J. Fharm. Trans. [3], 20, 752—755),—^In estimating 
nitrous compounds by titration of the iodine they liberate from 
hydriodic acid, the author prevents access of air by conducting the 
operations in an atmosphere of coal-gas, instead of using a vacuous 
fiask, as Dunstan and Dymond do in the same process. The appai-atus 
is simply a bottle or fiask of 360 c.c. capacity, provided with a rubber 
stopper having two openings with tube connections for the introduc¬ 
tion of the gas, and the burettes, &o. Certain precautions are pointed 
out, such as the avoidance of violent agitation of the liquid, previous 
boiling of the waier to expel air, and, if necessary, making a slight 
allowance for the oxygen contained in the volumetric solution. The 
small quantity of oxygen usually contained in coal-gas is eliminated 
from the atmosphere in the flask before the introduction of the spirit to 
be tested, by adding 2 or 3 c.c. of spirit of nitre, passing a current of 
coal-gas, and allowing the apparatus to stand a short time and then 
adding enough thiosulphate to destroy the colour. The measured 
quantity of spirit of nitre is then added and titrated. Tables are 
given to show the accuracy of the results, which are always slightly 
higher than those given by Allen’s method with the nitrometer. 

Bt. Xt. 

Reagents for a- and j3-NapMhoL By — Yvon (J, Fharm. [5], 
21, 465—468).—10 c.c. of an aqueous solution of yS-naphthol contain¬ 
ing 0*2 gram per litre when mixed with 2 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, 
2 c.c. of nitric acid, and 10 drops of mercuric nitrate solution (Codex), 
gives an intense orange-red colour, unaltered on boiling, wbicb impairs 
a rose-red tint to gun-cotton. Sulphurous acid does not destroy the 
colour, or hut slowly; the mixture passes to rose colour, becomes 
turbid, and at length gives a yellow or black deposit of mercury oxide. 
Chloroform takes up the original colouring matter and becomes 
intense ruby-red, at length turning greenish-yellow. Under the same 
conditions ether becomes yellow. If instead of the mercuric nitrate and 
nitric acid three drops of a saturated potassium nitrite solution and 
ten dinps of pure sulphuric acid are added, an intense violet-red 
coloration results, which is destroyed by sulphurous acid and becomes 
greenish-yellow. Chloroform becomes greenish-yellow, and ether 
yellow. Gun-cotton assumes a wine-red tint. tt-Naphthol under like 
conditions gives with the mercuric nitrate mixtuitj an orange-yellow 
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colour, not changed on heating. Chloroform agitated with this takes 
an orange-yellow colour, and ether a somewhat greenish-yellow; 
snlphurous acid produces a briek-red precipitate, which settles and 
leaves a partly decolorised bnt still yellow liquid; gun-cotton is tinted 
yellow- With the potassium nitrite mixture, a radish-brown colour 
IS produced passing to wine-brown on boiling. Chloroform agitated 
•with the mixture takes a greenish-brown colour, and ether becomes 
slightly greenish-yellow, while the aqueous solution assumes a clear, 
rose-red tint. The coloration is rapidly destroyed by sulphurous acid, 
and passes to a dirty green. Gun-eotton is tint^ a dirty yellow. 
These reactions can be employed in studying the elimination of 
naphthol by the urine. With this ob]ect, the urine is shaken up with 
ether, this is decanted, evaporated to dryness, and the residue is taken 
up with 2 c.c. of alcohol; 10 c.c. of water is added, and the tests are 
applied as above. J. T. 

Estimation of Starch in Grain. By Z. v. Mileowskt {ZeiL anal. 
Chem.^ 29,1S4—136),—The author has made numerous estimatious 
of starch in barley by the methods of .Asbdth and hlarcker respec¬ 
tively, and concludes from the agreement between the results that 
both methods ai‘e entitled to conhdeuce. In carrying out Ashoth’s 
process, the flour was freed from fat by ether, or carbon bisulphide, 
and quantities of 1—2 gram, thoroughly pulverised, were taken. In 
Mdrcker’s method, 3 grams of the finely powdered substance is 
gelatinised by heating with 50 c.c. of w^ater in a boiling water-bath, 
then cooled to 7if and mixed with 5 c.c. of malt extract (100 grams 
of malt to 500 c.c. of water), and kept at 70® for some minutes for the 
liquefaction of the starch paste. To prevent darkening, the solution 
is acidified with 1 per cent, of tartaric acid. The liquid is now 
exposed to a pressure of 3 atmospheres. After cooling, 5 c.c. of malt 
extract is again added, and the mixture is once more warmed to 70° 
and kept at that temperature for 20 minutes. This completes the 
solution of the starch. A portion of the filtered liquid is now inverted 
with hydrochloric acid of 1‘125 sp. gr., and finally the sugar is esti¬ 
mated by Fehling’s solution, using either Allihn’s gravimetric, or 
Soxhlet s volumetric, process. A deduction must he made for the 
10 c.c. of malt extract added. M. J. S. 

Discrimmation of Jute Fibres from those of Flax and Hemp. 
By W. Lenz (Ztit anal. Chem., 29,133—134).—^A fragment of the 
fabric is warmed with ordinary nitric acid and a trace of potassium 
chlorate, then washed with water, and warmed -with dilute potash 
solution until the acid in the fibres is neutralised. The alkaline 
liquid is poured off and the fibres shaken vigorously -with pure water. 
The fibres now diffuse ftbemselves uniformly ibrough the water, and 
in this condition are poured upon a glass slip and allowed to dry in a 
horizontal position. After adding a drop of glycerol, a cover glass is 
placed over the specimen, and w’hen the glycerol has thoroughly pene¬ 
trated the fibres, they are examined under the microscope. The jute 
fibres now exhibit with great distinctness the irregular thickness of 
the cell walls. If placed between the crossed Nicols, the fiax and 
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Lemp fibres show an extremelv rich play of coloxtr, "wbilst those of jute 
are nnifoniily blnish or yellowish, except where they happen to tonch 
or cross one another, and even thei’e the colour is less bright. 

M. J. S. 

Milk Analysis. By F. Walls {Chem, Xpws^ 61, The 

author finds it advantageous to replace the paper coil of the Adam’s 
process by a bottomless test-tube, filled about one-third with freshly 
igmted asbestos. The upper opening may be closed with a cork fitted 
with a tube in connection with an aspirator, by which means the 
evaporation to drjnoss is greatly aided. D. A. L. 

Melting and Solidifying Points of Fats and of their Mixtures. 
By A. Tereeil {Bull. 800 . Chim. [3], 3, 195—The author 
considers that the solidifying point of a fat, as determined by the slow 
cooling of the melted substance on an enlarged therinometer bulb, 
should alone be recocfuised as a test of purity. This point is always 
from 4—5° below the melting point. He describes a thermometer 
adapted for this purpose, and gives a very complete table, which 
indicates the melting, clouding, and solidifying temperatures of the 
principal fats, and of their mixtures with other fattv substances. 

T. G. X. 

Analysis of Fats. By H. HoERDLixauE {Zeit. aval. Chem.^ 29, 
6—13).—Attention is called to the importance of estimating the free 
fatty acids in oils, and in articles of tood containing fatty constituents, 
as the freshness and quality of the substances are closely connected 
with the amount of free acid present. To secure uniformity, all 
results are stated as oleic acid. The following table shows the mean 
percentage of fat and free fatty acid in various seeds:— 



100 parts of seed contain 

100 parts of 
fat contain 
free fatty acid. 


Free fatty 
acid. 

Total fat. j 

Turnip {Brassica ... 

0*42 

37-75 

1-10 

Colza {B. eampestriit) . 

0-33 

41-22 

0-77 

Poppy {Bajpater somnifernm) . 

3-20 

40*90 

6-66 

Ea^h-nut {Arachis ht/jpogaa) 

a. Seed.. 

1-91 

46-09 

4-15 

h. Husk. 

1-91 

4*43 

43-10 

Sesame {Sesamum onent€de) . 

2-31 

51-59 

4'59 

Castor {Micinns communis) . 

1-31 

46-32 

2-52 

Palm kernel {Blais guinensis) . 

4-19 

49-16 

8-53 

Cocoa-nut {Cocos nucifera) . 

2-98 

67-40 

4-42 


In pressing oil from seeds, the free fatty acids are not obtained 
^a/nyasm wi+h the neutral oils. For instance, 100 parts of poppy 
seed containing 46*9 parts of oil, of -which 3’2 parts are free acid, will 
yield on first pressure 39 parts of oil containing 0‘75 part of acid, on 
second pressure 2-5 parts of oil containing 0’38 part of acid, and will 
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leave in tlie calke 5*4 parts? of oil, of vrtich 2*07 are acid. The folloTr- 
ing table gives the oil and free acid in the residue left after press- 
ins? :— 


100 parts of cake contain 


Freefatn acid. 


Total fat. 


100 parts of the 
oil contain free 
fattv acid. 


Rapecake. 1*02 ' 

0*72 

0*93 

9-ro 

7-67 1 S-Sl 

Puppvcake... . 6*8 *j 

3*72 

3*tlJ 

10*34, 

S*92 

1 9 63 

Eaith-nut cake . 4 *92 , 

0*37 

1*42 

12*47 i 

5 *70 

7*63 

Sesame cake.... 7*bO 

2 66 

6*13 

21*90 11*20 

15*44 

Palm kernel cuke 3 *10 

0*02 

1*47 

U-TOi 

b-OO 

10*39 

Extracted palm 






kernel .. i — 

— 

1*53 


— 

'18-68 

Cocoa-nut cake. J X *63 

0*91 

1*31 

16*11 10*10 

18-11 

LlIl^eed cake. •. • { 1 *05 

0*43 

1 0*75 

10 SO 

6*J*2 

1 8-bl 

Colza cake.. I *74 

0*68 

1*27 

8*17 

4*80 

6-53 


13*231 8*39 10*35 
70*70 43*70,58*89 
39*42 0*45 18 *02 
58*52 20*24,40*29 
20*21 6*28 14*28 

— — 1 8*29 

13*8S 7*27 10*51 
115‘50 4*00 j 9*75 
.*>8*72 8*33,20 07 


The fact that in the extracted palm-kernel meal the residual oil 
contains the same percentage of acid as the oil in ihe original seed, 
shows that the solvents used (carbon bisulphide or petroleum) exert 
no selective action, and this may sen^e as a means of distinguishing 
extracted from expressed oil, as well as the residual cake bom the 
respective methods. In various specimens of deteriorated oil-cake 
<palm kernel and cocoa-nut), the free acid in the residual oil ranged 
from 17 per cent, to the whole. M. J. S. 

Detection of Cotton-seed OO in Pats and in Olive Oil. By 
T- Leoxe {Gazzttta^ 19, o53—357).—^The author finds that 75 per 
cent, of the samples of lard analysed by him contain cotton-seed oil. 
This substance may be detected by adding a few c.c. of a 1 per cent- 
solution of silver nitrate in alcohol acidified with 0*5 per cent, of 
nitric acid, to a few c.c. of the lard, and heating on the water-bath for 
5 to 6 minutes. If cutton-seed oil is present, a brownish-yellow ring 
is formed at the snrfa-*e of separation of the two liquids. This 
reaction is sufiB.ciently delicate to detect the presence of 5 per cent, of 
cotton-seed oil in lard. It may be used for the detection of this im- 
puiity in olive oil, in which case it is, however, preferable to heat for 
10—12 minutes. The yellow ring is not given by other oils, although 
occasionally a white ring is observed which changes to green on pro¬ 
longed heating. S". B. A. A. 

Note .—This test has since been superseded by better methods. 

PstitnatiozL of Pat in PeedJng Stix&. By H. J, Patterson 
(Ahier, Cliein, J"., 12, 261—265).—^The use of animal charcoal is 
recommended to remove the water, soluble acids, &c., with which 
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the fats aiid oils obtained by extracting food stnfe with ether are 
more or less contaminated. In the percoktor-tabe of the extraction 
apparatns is placed first some pnre animal charcoal, then a plug of 
cotton, then the substance to be extracted, and finally another pluif 
of cotton. The latter plug distributes the ether in a uniform stream 
over the substance, and prevents the latter from crawling up the 
sides of the percolator; the first plug prevents the fat cominer in 
contact with the charcoal before it is thoroughly in solution. With 
grains and meals, 1 gram of charcoal per gram of substance was nsed; 
with hay. fodders, &c., 2 grams. A set of experiments made with 
pure fats showed that there was no loss in passing ethereal solutions of 
these through animal charcoal, and anotlier set made upon various 
food stuffs showed that the method always gave lower, often innch 
lower, results than the nsnal method, and that therefore the oil 
obtained by the latter method is more or less impure. C. F. B, 

Estimation of Urea. By D. B. Dott (J. Fharm. Trans, [3], 20, 
793). —In the estimation of urea by measurement of the volume of 
nitrogen evolved, calcium hypochlorite is as trustworthy a reagent as 
sodium hypobromite, and the former has the advantages of being 
more easily and conveniently prepared (by mixing 1 part ot bleaching 
powder with 3 parts of water and filtering) ; of keeping for a con¬ 
siderable time, whilst the hypobromite rapidly deteiiorates; and of 
being cheaper. R. R, 

Volumetric Estimation of Tannin. By B. Gcexez (Conqd. 
rend., 110, 532—534).—When a solution of tannin is added to a 
boiling solution of tartar emetic mixed with certain coal tar 
colours, antimony tanuate is ptecipitated, and canies down the 
colouring matter in the form of a true lake.*’ After a sufiiciei.t 
quantity of the tannin has been added, the liquid above the precipi¬ 
tate becomes quite colourless. Dilution of the solutions is without 
influence on the results, and a given quantity of antimony tannate 
always carries down the same quantity of colouring matter. Gallic 
acid also does not interfere. 

Green dyes only are suitable, and Poirrier’s green 4JB. gives very 
good results. 12 gi*ams of tartar emetic and 1 gram of the dye are 
dissolved separately in water, and the solutions are mixed, filtered, 
and made up to lOUO c.c. This liqifid is standardised moans of a 
solution of 5 to 6 grams of pure tannin m a litre of water mixed with 
a small quantity of thymol to prevent the development of mould. 

A measured volame of the antimony solution is heated to boiling, 
and the tannin solution is added fx*om a barette, at lii'st in cubic 
centimetres at a time, and afterwards in drops, the liquid being 
boiled after each addition. The pmcipitate settles readily, and the 
end reaction is easily perceived. 

If the solution is standardised with tannin from nut-galls, the re¬ 
sults with all other extracts will be expressed in terms of this tannin, 

C. H. B. 

Estimatioii of the Indigo in Dyed Fabrics. By A. Rexaro 
(Zeit anal. Clieni., 29, 97 ; trom Man. sei., 28, 1444).—A solution of 
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sodinin liTpo^ulpliite is prepared from one of sodinm hydrogen snl- 
pliite of 33“ Daunie, and luO c.c. of it is mixed with lUO c.c. of milk 
of lime and 2 litre's of water. Of tliib mixture, 20U c.c. is placed 
in a da-k cmtainin'r 10 grains of the dyed stuff, and warmed to 

—^ir while parsing a «!rreaai of coal gas. When the decolorisation 
is complete, the li n’d is rapaily poui*e»l into a graduated cylinder, 
and, alter cooling, is nitasui*ed. Ihe indisrotin is then precipitated 
by hydiochloric acid, anfl atttr 13 hours’ subsidence is collected on an 
asbestos filter, washeil, diied, dissolved in 10 c.c. of fuming sul¬ 
phuric acid, and titrated according to Mullers method {Jahresb., 1874, 
lMly>. M. J. S. 

Reaction of Cholesterin. By — Obee^juller (Cheni. Ceufr., 
lSi»0, i, 3jy—300; fiom ArJi. ISfeO, —55b)—Serei-al of 

the compoundb which choletiterin terms with organic and inorganic 
substances a^6^ume characteristic colours during cooling after being 
melted. 

In the donate the author has found a most characteristic and 
delicate means of detecting cholesteiin, the colours which this sub¬ 
stance a<»siimes during the process of cooling being intense and dis¬ 
tinct, and al«o are of longer duration than are many of the other 
chole^teian reactions. 

10 giums of cholesterin is melted with 5 grams of propionic anhy¬ 
dride/ The i*frj^,hnate^ C>H 5 *COOCc 7 Hte, ciystallises in rhombic plates 
resembiinsr cholesterin, and as the substance cools it giudnally 
assumes the colours violet, blue, areen, dark-gieen, orange, carmine, 
and finally copper-ied. The deep bine and the green especially remain 
a considerable time. If suddenly cooted, the substance assumes the 
copper -1 ed colour, which also remains a considerable time. If the 
sub’-tance in a flask he melted in’w aim glycerol solution at 9S^, it 
assumes the blue colour. Tk» coloui's are seen by reflected light; if 
viewed by transmitted light, the complementary colours are observed. 
Examined under the polarising microscope with transmitted light, 
the melted substance becomes fir^t bliie-gieen, then gieyish-blue, 
followed by light-blue, a constant motion being observed; then sud¬ 
denly it remains stationary, and gi*un] s of crystals in spheroid form 
appear, wh^ch, under c^o^sed XicuU, show the black cross indicative of 
donlly rtii'aLt'ntj: crystaK. The mass becomes again set in metioii, 
the ere She*' tanisli and it a«*sumes a tviue-yellow colour mixed with red, 
then avitlet, blue, light-. 2 reen, dark-green colour ib obtocrved; the 
last suddenly dL^iappeais, and again aggregates of doubly refractive 
crystals appear t\hich are much larger than the firat. 

In apph mg the test for the detection of cholesterin, the latter is 
separated as tar as pob«sible from otner substances; a small quantity 
ib then melttd cai*efally with two or three drops of propionic anhy¬ 
dride. By suddenly cooling, a Instions fatty mass is obtained, and if 
a small portion of this is melted on a glass rod and held against a 
dark background, the coluur reactions are readily observed. 

J. W. L. 
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Effect of the Spectrum on the Haloid Salts of Silver. By 
W, DE W. Abxey and Gr S. Edwards (Proc. Boy. Soc.^ 47, 249—275). 
—This paper gives an account of the merliod employed to measure 
the relative sensitiveness of a photographic plate to the d'fferent 
parts of the spectrum. The density of the deposit at any spot is 
ascertained by allowing a beam from a constant light-soni‘ce to pass 
through the plate, and cast the shadow of a rod on a screen in such 
a manner that it falls exactly alongside another shadow of the same 
rod cast by a second constant lamp. The intensity of the beam 
which has passed through the plate is reduced by varying the size of 
sectors cut out of a rotating disc placed in its path, until the two 
shadows are of the same degree of darkness. Prom the lime of ex¬ 
posure of the different parts of the plate, and the opening of the 
sectors, the relative sensitiveness can be calculated. Collo£on and 
gelatin plates of the different silver haloids, both separate and mixed, 
were examined, and the results are given in numerous tables and 
curves. Plates dyed with cyanin and eiythrosin were also in¬ 
vestigated., J. W. 

Polarisation of Electrodes. By L. Poincab]6 (Compt rend., 110, 
950—^951).—The maximum polarisation which metallic plates can 
acquire when plunged into an electrolyte varies with the temperature, 
and, if the electrolyte is a fused salt, can be followed through a some¬ 
what wide interval. Maximum polarisation is attained most quickly 
when the electrodes are short, slender wires. 

With silver electrodes in fused sodium nitrate, the E.M.P. of 
polarisation is 0*3? volt at 330®, but it falls to 0*1 volt at 440®, and 
tends towards zero as the temperature rises to 470®, the point at 
which the salt begins to decompose. Similar experiments with 
potassium and ammonium nitrates, potassium and sodium chlorates, 
and mixtures of nitrates which decompose at different temperatures 
prove that the polarisation of silver electrodes is nil at the tempera¬ 
ture at which the electrolyte decomposes. The same result is ob¬ 
tained with electrodes of iron or of gold. These results are analogous 
to Bouty’s observation tliat in concentrated nitric acid, which is 
easily decomposed, the polarisation of platinum electrodes is very 
slight. 

If it is assumed that the maximum polarisation is equivalent to or 
higher than the energy used up in the electrolytic decomposition, it 
follows that a rise of temperature tends to dissociate the electrolyte 
into its ions, and if the actnal products of decomposition ore not the 
ions, they are produced from the latter by secondary changes. Heat 
in fact gives rise to a dissociation similar to that which Arrhenius 
supposes to take place in dilute solutions. G. T3L B. 

TOL. iviii. 8 r 
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Thermocliemistry of Hydroxylamine. By Bebthflot and 
-Vndbe {C^nnpi. rt/ifl., 110, 83U—b36;.—Hydroxylamine nitrate-was 
]>repared by Elablbaum in crystals wliich melt at about 48® and 
readily remain in. snperfusion. They are very soluble iu water and 
very Tygroscopic; heat of dissolution at ]1*3 = —5*93 CaL Decom¬ 
position by mean-^ of so»linm hydroxide showed that the heat of 
neutralisation of hydroxylamine by nitric acid is 4-9*2 Cal. 

The salt was mixed with naphthalene and burnt in the calorimetric 
bomb: the heat of combnstioii for 1 gram is 535*5 c*al., and hence 
the molecular heat of combustion at constant volume is -I-5T41 Cal., 
anl at constant pressure -^*»U*29 Cal. The heat of formation in 
dilute ^solution from the c mstituent gases is 4- 23*8 Cal. 

The tbl onincr table gives the heats of formation of ammonia and 
liydioxylaniine from their constituents, and the heats of formation of 
their dis';>ulved salts from the acid and the gaseous constituents of the 
base. 

Hydroxylamine ... 4-23*8 Cal. Ammonia.... 4-21*0 Cal. 

Hydruxm. nitiute.M 4-33 0 „ Am. nitrate.. 4-33*4 „ 

„ chloride. 4-33*0 „ „ chloride . 4-33*4 „ 

„ sulphate. 2 x 34*6 Cal. „ sulphate. 4-2x35*5 Cal. 

The heats of formation of the two bases and their corresponding 
salts are \erv nearly identical. The heat of formation of hydroxyl- 
amine is sligTbtly higher than that of ammonia, but iu the case of the 
salts the order is reversed, ammonia having a decidedly higher heat 
of neutralisation than hydroxylamine. It follows that the cont'ersion 
of ammonia into hydroxylamine cannot be regarded as oxidation in 
tlie proper sense of the word, nor is it a change analogous to the 
formation of an alcohol or an aldehyde fi*om a hydrocaibon. The 
formation of hydinxylamine h’om nitnc oxide is accompanied hy the 
development of -r45*4 Cal. The reduction of the nitro-group to 
1 ydroxylamiue develops much less heat than its reduction to the 
«iiiiJo-gronp. the difference being ueariy equal to the heat of formation 
< f Tvarer. Decomposition of hydroxylamine by pota'-sium hydioxide 
\%ith formation of water and ammonia develops 4-5*2*2 Cal.; decom- 
])ositioa by concentrated ammonia, with liberation of dissolved 
idtrous oxide, develops 4* 45*0 Cal., or if the nitrous oxide escapes as 
gas -^43 6 Cal. Simple decomposition of the hydroxylamine into 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and xsater is accompanied by the development of 
-r45‘2 Ciil., and hence the energetic reducing action of the hise. 

The decomposition of the nteite by heat develops 4-50*3 Cal. if 
the water is liquid and 30*9 Cal. if the water is gaseous. It follows 
that the decomposition, like that of ammonium nitmte, may become 
explosive. As with other explosives, decomposition may take place 
iu several different ways, according to circumstances. 

The oxidation of hydroxylamine to water and nitrogen or an oxide 
of nitiogen corresponds to the following thermal disturbances:— 
nitrogen 4-?9*7 Cal., nitrons o.xide 4-*l9*4 Cal., nitric oxide 4-58*1 Cal., 
nitrons anhydriiie 4-75 5 Cal, nitrogjn peroxide +77*1 Cal., and 
nitric anhydride +95*0 Cal. The development per atom of oxygen 
^lograinsj in each case is +159*4, +694, +38*8, +37*8, +30*8, and 
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+3L’6 respectively. Its convers'on into ammonia and water by tlie 
action of hydrogen develops +06 2 CaL C. H. *B. 

Preparation and Heat of Formation of Mono-sodium 
Erythroxide. By be Foelraxb (CooipL r n 1, 110, SoH—S *2 —The 
action of one eqnivalent of sodinm liydro\i le in dilute «-olation on a 
solution of ery throl at 13® develops +0-69 Cal., a number hiirher than 
the corresponding value for orlycerol (+0-37j, and <iti 1 h srber than 
that for glycol (+0‘28), but lower than that for mannitol (— 1 * 05 ). 
It follows that the energy ot the alcoholic function increases with the 
number of hydroxyl-groups. 122 grams of pure dry erytnrol wa<s 
dissolved in 8 oO c.c. of methyl alcohol, which is its best solvnut, the 
boiling solution was mixed with a solution of 23 srrani-^ of sodium i« 
360—3 -jO c.c. of methvl alcohol, and the mixture bol'el for H^e or >ix 
hours in a flask with a reflux conden‘«er. The alcoiiol was afterwards 
distilled ofl in a current of dry hydrogen, and the ciyst^Js dried on 
porous plates out of contact with air. When heated at 115®, they 
lose 18‘0l per cent., which corresponds with 1 molecule of methyl 
alcohol. 

Alonosodium erythroxide is obtained in this way as a very hygro¬ 
scopic white powder: heat of dissolution at 13® + 0 89 Cal. trom 
this result it follows that— 

C 4 H 10 O 4 solid + i^aftO solid = JH 2 O solid 

+ CiHsITaOA solid. develops +22*^315 Cal. 

CiHioOi solid + KaOH solid = H^O solid 

+ 04 H 9 lSra 04 solid. „ + 5’81 „ 

CiHm 04 solid + l^a solid = H gas + 

C^ 9 l^a 04 solid... „ +37*70 „ 

Comparison of these numbers with the corresponding values for 
glycerol shows that whilst in solution the acidic function of erythrol 
is more euergetic than that of glycerol, in the solid state the reverse 
seems to be the case. The anomaly is however only apparent, and is 
due to the fact that the physical condition of the s did erythrol is not 
comparable with that of the liquid glycerol. Analogy indicates that 
the heat of fusion of erythrol is not less than —10 CaL 

C. H. B. 

Action of Erythrol on Alkali Alkyl-oxides. By be Forcband 
{Compt rewd., 110, 904—^907).—^The action of sodium methoxide on 
erythrol (preceding abstract) yields a compound C*H 90 t 3 ra,Me 0 H, 
which loses methyl alcohol at 140®. The action ot sodium ethoxiJe 
on erythrol in presence of ethyl alcohol yields the compound 
EbONa,CiHio 04 , or if ethyl alcohol is present in large excess, the 
compound EtONa,C 4 Hio 04 , 2 EtOH. Both these compounds can be 
heated for several hours at 150° without undergoing any altera¬ 
tion, and hence, in all probability, have the constitution given. This 
view is confirmed by thermochemical measurements. Heats of dis¬ 
solution at 13°, C 4 H 904 T 3 ’a,hIe 0 H = +0*89 Cal; EtONajCJBEioOi = 
-1-94 Cal.; EtONa,C 4 HioO*, 2 BtOH = -5-10 Cal, 


3 r 2 
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CiBi^0^2L solid 4* MeOH liqiiid = 

OiHAS'a.AIeOH solid.. develops +0'81 Cal. 

EtONa solid 4* C4H10O4 solid = 

EtO]S'a,C4Hio04 solid. +10-80 „ 

Et0Na,C4H„04 solid 4 2EtOH liquid = 

EtONa AHA,2EtOH solid.. 48-24 „ 

BtONa,2EtOB[ solid 4 C 4 Hi „04 solid = 

EtONa,C4H10O4,2EtOH soUd. „ 410-17 „ 

As a rule, tlie heat of combination of ethyl alcohol with metallic 
alkyl-oxides is 1 Cal. less than for the corresponding combination of 
methyl alcohol, and it would follow that the combination of ethyl 
alcohol with sodium erythroxide would be endothermic. This result 
explains the non-formation of the compound C4H904Na,Et0H, and 
also why the erythroxide is not formed in the solution in ethyl alcohol. 

0. H. B. 

Heats of Combustion and Formation of Nitrogenous Com¬ 
pounds derived froai Albuminoids. By Berthelot and Akdr:b 
(CompL rend.y 110, 884 —889).— I'he combustions were made in 
compressed oxygen in the calorimetric bomb. 



G-lycoUamine 
Alanine . •. • 
Leocine .... 
Aspara^^ne . 
Aspartic acid 
Tymsine .... 
Hippttric add 

Erea. 

Eric add . •. 


Per 

I Atolecular heat of com- 
1 bustion. 

1 

Heat of 
forma¬ 

TU-ff 

graxiL. 1 

1 

' Coxistant 
Tolume. 

T 

Constant 1 
pressure. 

tion. 

1 

1 

cal. 

‘ CaL 

Cal. 

Cal. 

CaL 

3133 C 

235-0 

234*9 

126*3 

+11*8 

4370*7 

, 389*0 

‘ 389*2 

135*2 

4*3*8 

6526*1 

i 854*9 

» 855*9 

158*4 

-20*4 

3396-8 

448*4 

448*1 

205*1 

+1*9 

2911*1 

387*3 

386*8 

331*9 

+33 2 

5915*9 

1070-8 

1 1071*2 

156*4 

+ 50*0 

5659*3 

1013*0 

1012*9 

145*6 

+ 60*7 

— 

— 


1 80*8 

-11*8 

— 

— 


1 148*1 

+37*0 


The heats of formation of urea and uric acid are given for com¬ 
parison. The last column gives the differences between the actual 
heats of combustion and those calculated from the composition by 
Dnlong's method. In all cases except urea and leucine the actual 
values are higher thsn the calculated values, and in some instances 
the differences are veiy con.siderable. 

In the following table, the total heat of combustion is compared 
with the heat of combustion of the various compounds, the nitrogen 
being supposed to be eliminated in the form of area, the heat of dis¬ 
solution of which approximately compensates for the heat of dissolution 
of the original compound aod the heat of dissolution of the carbonic 
anhydride. These conditions closely resemble those actually existing 
in the living organism. 
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Compoundb. 

solid. 

Compounds. 

disbolvei. 

Complete 

combustion. 

. Deficit, 
solid. 

. Deficit, 
dissolred. 

Olycollamine •• 

+ 159-2 

+ 167-3 

234-9 

75-7 

; 73*5 

Alanine . 

+ 313*5 

+ 327-5 

389-S 

95-7 

i 78 5 

Leucine ...... 

+ 780-4 

•r811-2 

855-9 

75-7 

' 78-5 

Tyrosiue. 

+ 995-6 

+ 942-6 

1071-2 

75-7 

7S-6 

Asparagine.. .. 

+ 296-6 

+ 314-4 

44S-1 

lBl-5 

1 136-1 

Aspartic acid .. 

+ 311 -1 

+ 330-7 

386-8 

75-7 

, 78-6 

Hipparic acid. . 

+ 937*2 

+ 982*8 

1012-9 

75-7 

, 78-6 

Trie acid . 

t158-4 

+ 175*8 

461-4 

303-0 

> 314-2 

1 


The heat developed xiiider these conditiors is very considerably 
lower than the heat of complete combastion, and it is evident thsbt 
nrea plays a very important part in connection with animal beat, 
since 80 to 85 per cent, of the nitrogen is eliminated in this form. 
If the nitrogen is eliminated in the form of uric acid^ the deficit is 
115*2 Cal. per 14* grams, or 122'0 Cal. if the carbonic anhydride is 
in solution; if the nitrogen is eliminated as hippuric acid, the deficit 
is 1012*9 Cal. per 14 grams. In the case of herbivora, it follows that 
there would be a very considerable thermal deficit, if there were not 
compensation in the form of liberation of free nitrogen in the intes¬ 
tine. The high deficit in the case of uric acid explains to some 
extent the effect of excessive feeding on its production, and the 
characteristic physiological and pathological perturbations which 
accompany its formation, C. H. B. 

Heats of Gombnstioix of the Chief Nitrogenous Coznpoands 
in Living Organisms, and their Relation to Animal Heat. 
By Berthelot and Asdr^ {Gompt. rend,^ 110, 925—934).—The heats 
of combustion were determined by means of the calorimetric bomb. 
In the table (p. 938), column 1 contains the heats of combnstion of 
1 gi*am at constant pressure; column 2 the heat of combastion of the 
quantity which contains 1 gram of carbon; column 3 the heat of 
combustion if 1 gram of the nitrogen is eliminated in the form of 
urea, and colnmn 4 the heat of combustion of the quantity w'^hich 
contains 1 gram of carbon, the nitrogen being eliminated as urea. 

The table (p. 938) gives the percentage composition of the various 
preparations. 

The albumin was purified, and dried at 100°; the fibrin was treated 
with ether and dried at 115°; the muscular flesh was washed with 
alcohol, then with ether, and dried at 115°; the haemoglobin was 
prepared from the horse, and was dried at 115°; the casein, ossein, 
and chix>ndrin were dried at 115°; tbe vitellin was dried in a vacuum 
at the ordinary temperatui’e; the yolk of egg was hard-boiled and 
dried in a vacuum at tbe ordinaiy temperature, but was subjected to 
no other treatment; tbe vegetable fibrin was extracted with alcohol 
and ether and dried at 115°; the isinglass, fibroin, and wool were washed 
with ether and dried at 115^; the chithi was purified; the tunicin 
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'was prepared from Ascidians and treated "with alkalis and acids, and 
two substances and the gluten were dried at 115°. 


I 

1. 2. 3. j 4. 


Aibumic . 

B1 »od fibrin. 

Mnscular tiebh...| 

i'lsem..... 

(Wi'n .i 

tbjudrin (calt;. 

VitelLin .. 

Tilk of egg. 

Vegetable lihnQ. 

Crude gluten.. 

Isingla&e.. 

Fibruoi.. ..I 

VioJi .I 

Cliitin. i 

Ttiuicin .. I 


56r«) 

10091 

4357 

9381 

5532 

10S20 

45S6 

8970 

5731 

10671 

4749 

8841 

5015 

1UC17 

4964 

8902 

552^ 

llOSO 

4799 

9580 

5114 

10-06 

4544 

8076 

5346 

105-44 

4506 

8924 

57S4 

111C6 

4954 

8596 

8124 

12052 

7704 1 

11632 

5*^36 

10S07 1 

1 4986 

9047 

591^5 

10878 

5245 

9338 

5242 ’ 

1 10800 

1 4192 

8610 

5097 ' 

' 10599 

1 4077 

8479 

5567 

11099 

4537 

90 >9 

4ti53 

9943 

4235 1 

1 9043 

4163 

9014 

1 4063 1 

I 8794 



C. ‘ 



0. 

t 



j Ash. 

Alhumin. 

• • f ol* 1 7 

f-03 

15-13 

I 

,24*15 

1-62 

1 _ ‘ 

1*01 

Fibrin. 


6‘CO 

17* 50 

,23*28 

1*19 

— 1 

1 1*23 

Mn:icle.... 


7*38 

18-19 

' 19*54 

1-18 1 

1 — 

1 2*45 

Hsen.oglobm... 


7-30 

17-Si 

17*62 

1 11 ' 

0*82 

neeliffible 

Ciise'jn. 


7-00 

15-37 

24*01, 

, 1*03 

1*18 

j 0*64 

OsNe ... 


7-01 

17 *91 

24*60l 

1 0*38 

— 

! 0*29 

Cbondim... 


7-14 

15-tO 

23*93, 

1 2*00 

0*45 

6-35 

Tirellin. 


7-55 

15*47 

22 *27 

1*25 

1*66 

n^ligible 

Yolk of eejr. 

.,67-41 

10-20 

7*65 

12*53 

0-39 

1*82 

>9 

Vegetable ilbrin. 


7-31 

17 43 

20*11 

1*05 

0*39 

99 

Crude gluten. 


7-53 

15-73 

20*30 

1*00 

0*83 

0*21 

l<«in7la^s. 

.43*53 

6*91 


25*541 

1 0*57 

— 

0*74 

Fibroin . 


6-37 

17-96 

27-41 

0-17 

— 

0*35 

VToul. 


6*93 

IS *19 

20*07 

3*65 

— 

, 0*64 

Chitm. 


6*76 

7-77 

3S*50 

0*15 


- 

Tuniein. 


6-60 

1 8S 

45*33 

0*50 

1 0-14 

1 


The average heat of combustion of the albuminoids which can 
serve as foods is odiU cal. for 1 gram, and 10,870 cal, for the qnantitv 
which contains 1 gram of caihon. The loss of heat resulting from 
elimination of the nitrogen in the foim of nrea is 16 per cent. The 
mean heat of combustion of the carbohydrates is 9470 cal. for the 
quantity containing 1 gram of carbon, but the value for 1 gram 
varies with the deerree of hydration. It is about one-fifth greater 
than the heat of combustion of the carbon which is present, and this 
reserve of energy is the sonrce of the heat developed during many 
fermentations. In the ca<?e of fats, the heat of combostion per gram 
of carbon is 12,200 to 12,500 cal., the magnitude of this number 
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being due to the small percentage of oxygen 'wliieb tbe compounds 
contain. On the other hand, they require a lariye amount of oxygen 
for complete combustion. In the case of the alLumiuuid'', about one- 
sixth of the total possible heat is not available, beciu-se tae nitrosreii 
is eliminated from the living organism in the form of urea: in the 
case of the fats and carbohydrates, the whole of the heat of combustion 
is available, provided that the organism is healthy and completely 
bums the food bupplied. 

When an organism is enfeebled, and is nnable to bum completely 
the food which is introduced into it, various evil results follow. Tats 
are deposited in the form of adipose tissue, encumbering the mnscles 
and other organs, and although they possess the highest heat-producing 
power, they are the first of the lood-stnlfs to cease to furnish their 
energy to an enfeebled organism. Incom]>lete combustion of carbo¬ 
hydrates results in a reduction of the quantity of animal heat, and 
appears to be connected with a pathological condition of certain 
special organs. Incomplete oxidation of nitrogenous compounds 
results in the elimination, chiefly through the kidneys, of unaltered 
albumin in severe cases, and of products of incomplete combustion, 
such as uric acid, in other cases, but the diffu'siou of such products 
in the organism is accompanied by serious perturbations. 

C. H. B. 


Thermocheinistry of Wool and Cotton. By L. Yignoy {Compi. 
rend., 110, 9u9—^910).—The heat developed by the action of normal 
solutions upon lUO grams of unbleached wool at 11—12®is as follows:— 


KOH. 


Spun wool. 1*16 

Combed wool. 1*37 


2raOH, 

HCL 


115 

0-95 

0-99 Cal. 

rio 

1-00 

1-05 Cal. 


The rise of temperature ceases after about five minutes. In the 
case of cotton the development of heat Is slower, but the idse of tem¬ 
perature ceases at the end of seven or eight minutes. The heat 
developed per 100 grams of cotton is as follows:— 

EOH. NaOH. HH. 

Cotton, unbleached, 1'30 1’05 0*65 0*60 Cal. 

Cotton, bleached .,. 2-27 2-20 0*65 0-68 Cal. 

The greater development of heat by the action of alkalis on 
bleached cotton is probably due to the presence of oxycellulose, which 
lias been formed in the process of bleaching. C. H. B. 

New Apparatus for Determining Melting Points. By A. C. 
Chbistomanos (Ber., 23, 1093—1096).—The apparatus shown in the 
diagram (p. >) has been devised by the author for ensuring a more 

correct determination of the melting point of substances. 

The cylindrical vessel (J.), which is 12 cm. in height and 6 cm. in 
diameter, is heated on a sand-bath or in au air-bath, and is provided 
with two apertni'es; a thermometer (0) and a platinum wire (/) 
pass through a cork fitting into one of the apertures, whilst i^e 
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other (e) is conical and fluted and serves for the reception of a drawn- 
out test-tuhe (B\ The ve-sel (A) is fllled with puie mercury to such 
a depth that the point ih) of tne test-tube is about 2 cm below the 



surface (to) of the metal. Tlie substance I's introduced in a melted 
condition, into the point (6), so that it foims a lavei of from 0 5 to 
15 cm in lenfirth, and when it has completely solidifiei ag-am the 
test-tube IS plated in position and the space foe) immediately above 
the snbstance filled with mercuiy, into which dips the platinum wire 
fd) On applviuff heat, the mercurv in (*1) is nnilormly heated 
throughout its whole mass^ so that the thermometei and the sub¬ 
stance are always at the same tempeiature; the moment the substance 
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melts, the two mercury columns come into contact, the circuit is 
completed, the hell (D) rings, and the temperature is noted. 

F. S. K. 

Boiling Points of Substances are a Pnnction of their 
Chemical Nature. By M. Wildeemann (Be/*.. 23, l-2.=>4—1264).—In 
any homolofifous series of organic compounds, the relation between the 
boiling point (in absolute temperature) under a pressure of M mm., 
and that under a pressure of N mm. is one and the same for all mem¬ 
bers of the series. This law has been tested in a number of cases for 
wide limits of pressure (12 to 1500 mm.) and found correct. It may 
be expressed in the following manner— 

Tap _ T6p _ Tcp __ ^ 

TaP T6P ” TcP ’ 

where a, 5, and c represent different members of any homologous 
series, p the lower, and P the higher limit of pressu]*e. From the 
above it also follows that Tap : Tbp = TaP : T6P. or that the ratio of 
the boiling points of two substances belonging to the same homologous 
series is the same for all pressures. 

The above law does not hold, however, for members of the same 
series which differ in chemical nature or in the mode of arrangement 
of the atoms in the xholecnle, and, therefore, is not applicable to the 
varions isonierides of the higher members of a homologous series. 
The value of D is also found to vary from one series to another, the 
anthor having determined the values of T12 mm, / T760 mm. for loO 
different substances, and found the variation to be from 0*73 to 0‘r9. 
From this it follows that the change in the boiling point of a sub¬ 
stance with change of pressure is dependent on the nature of the 
elements composing that substance, as also on tbeirnumber and mode 
of arrangement in the molecule, and hence is a function of the 
chemical nature of any compound, H. 0. 

Solution Compounds. By G. Goee (CJiem^ Xeics, 61,172—174). 
—The author has measured, using zinc-platinum couples, the voltaic 
energy of numerous aqueous solutions containing various propoitions 
of all kinds of soluble elements, alkaline, neutral, and acid salts and 
acids, and has in all cases obtained evidence ©f combination by the 
reduction of voltaic energy. The author gives the average available 
voltaic energy of the ingredients used in the various solutions, and 
also the loss of voltaic energy which takes place when two of these 
substances are in the same solution, in proportions representing the 
formulae of each solution compound. 

The author considers that the i*esnlts obtained illustrate the fact 
“ that all kinds of chemical substances, when in neutral solution, 
unite with each other indiscriminately, and irrespective of the 
chemical nature of the substances.” D. A. L. 

Sealing Tabes under Pressure. By A. Bigeabdsox (CAem. 
Neivs, 61, 255).—^Tbe following device serves for sealing tubes after 
gases have been admitted to them under pressure. The tube 
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terminates in a X-piece, tlie lateral tnbe of wbich is constricted at 
places, and provided near the joint with a ping ground into a contrac¬ 
tion of the tube, so that it acts as a valve opening inwards, yielding to 
the admission of gas under pressure, but closing firmly under internal 
pressure, and so permits of the sealing of the tube at a point further 
removed from the joint. -D* A. L. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Spontaneously Inflammable Hydrogen Phosphide. By L. 
Gatt»£RMAMR and W. Haussenecht (Her., 23,1174—1190).—In order 
to obtain more accurate details as to the composition and properties 
of the liquid hydrogen phosphitle obtained by Thonard in 1845, the 
authors have prepared this substance in considerable quantities, and 
subjected it to a close examination. The method of preparation 
adopted was that originally employed by Tbeuard, namely, the action 
of calcium phosphide on water. To obtain the calcium phosphide, a 
strong iron tube sufficiently wide to allow of fhe easy passage of a 
stick of phosphorus was fixed vertically in a large Hessian crucible, 
filled with ordinaiy lime, broken into pieces about the size of a hazel¬ 
nut. The iron tube should end 2 cm. above the bottom of the 
crucible, and have a wide glass tube attached to the upper portion, in 
order to prevent the mouth becoming too hot. The cmcible is then 
covered, aud placed in a suitable coke furnace, heated to a moderate 
red heat, and phosphorus, in pieces weighing about 15 grams, thrown 
into the tube. The process is continued until the burning of the 
phosphorus from the crucible opening becomes continuous. Tho 
calcium phosphide is thus obtained as a hard, dark mass, which 
frequently shows iridescent surface coloura, aud must he at once 
placed in a well-closed bottle. 

The decomposition of the calcium phosphide is carried out in a 
large, three-necked Woulffe’s bottle. In the centre neck is placed a 
wide glass tube, dipping under the surface of the water, for tho 
introduction of the phospliide; in the second is placed a tube, like¬ 
wise dipping under the surface of the water, connected with an 
apparatus evolving hydrogen; whilst in the third is placed an exit 
tube connected with the condenser. The latter consists of a tnbe 
narrowed towards the bottom, the inlet and outlet tubes of which 
only come slightly below the cork, and are cut off obliquely. It is 
placed in a deep vessel of water containing sufficient ice at the top to 
keep the temperature at 0®. As soou as the air is diuven out of the 
apparatus by the hydrogen, the Woulffe’s bottle, which should contain 
litres of water, is carefully heated in a water-bath until the latter 
has a temperature of 60®, and the calcium phosphide, broken into 
pieces the size of a pea, added in portions of about 2 grams. It is 
preferable to proceed at such a rate that 50 grams are added in 
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15 to 20 min. After a quarter of that amount has been added, the 
condensation commences, and the liquid collects in the narrow portion 
of the condenser. The s^ases which pass oif still contain considerable 
quantities of the liquid phosphide, and if passed through a flask 
containing hydrochloric acid, may be converted into solid hydrogen 
phosphide, while the gaseous hydrogen phosphide passes oif, and 
may be collected over water. Care must be taken in tins case that 
the tubes do not get blocked by the deposition of the solid compound. 
From 1—2 c.c. of the liquid phosphide is obtained in a successful 
operation for every 50 grams of calcium phosphide employed. 

In order to obtain a weighed quantity of the substance for analysis, 
a small bulb-tube with a narrow neck is blown on the condenser 
previous to its being used, and when the liquid has been collected, a 
sufiBcient amount passed into this bulb-tube by inclining the con¬ 
denser, and the naiTOw nock of the former then carefully sealed. It 
was not found possible to estimate the phosphorus directly, but the 
hydrogen was readily estimated by burning the substance in a tube 
nearly filled with lead chromate, through which a current of dry 
caibonic anhydride was passed, the water formed being absorbed as 
usual by a calcium chloride tube. The quantity of the latter agreed 
w oil with the empirical foimnla PHa. 

Thenard drew his conclusions as to the composition of the liqnid 
from the fact that it decomposed in sunlight, with formation of solid 
and gaseous hydrogen phosphide, the amount of the former obtained 
being about 38 pei* cent. The authors have repeated this experiment, 
the liqnid being collected in a bulb-tube to the neck of which a small 
capillary tube drawn out to a point was horizontally attached. The 
weighed tube, after breaking off the capillary, was exposed to bright 
sunlight, and in 36 houi*s was completely converted into the solid 
phosphide, the amount of which was found to be 88*33 per cent. In 
a second experiment, the gaseous hydrogen phosphide evolved was 
collected over mercury and measured, the liquid being both exposed 
to light and heated. The quantity fonud was 61'28. These quantities 
agi-ce well with Tli4nard’a equation, 5 PH 2 = 3PHj -f P3H, and form, 
therefore, a further confirmation of the empirical formula PH 2 * 

The scaled tubes containing tlie liquid phosphide must not be kept 
for any length of time, as the decomposition commences immediately, 
and, after a time, the pressure becomes so great that the tubes 
explode with an exceptionally loud repori. No deposition of the solid 
takes place for some time, but the liquid becomes yellow, whence it 
would appear that solid hydrogen phosphide is soluble in liquid 
phosphide. 

Attempts were made to obtain the vapour-density of the liquid 
without success, the substance being in all cases decomposed. The 
comparison of the physical properiies of the liqnid and gaseous 
compounds makes the formula PH 2 improbable, and the authors, 
thei*efore, regard the formula P 3 H 1 as preferable. The boiling point 
was fonnd to be 57—58® under 785 mm. pressure, no residue 
remaining, provided the tempei*ature of the heating bath does not 
rise above 80®, but the distilled compound is even more unstable than 
the original substance. The specific gravity of the liqnid was found 
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in two cases to be 1'016 and 1'007, and is, therefore, slightly greater 
than that of water. 

Unsnccessfal attempts have also been made to obtain compounds of 
liquid hydrogen phosphide with aldehydes and ketones similar to 
those yielded hy hydrazine. H. Q-. C. 

Carbon Tetraflnoride. By K. Moissan (Oompt rend., 110, 
951—^954; compare Chabrie, this vol., p. 558).—Carbon fluorides are 
gaseous, closely resemble one another in many of their propeirties, 
and at comparatively low temperatures decompose and polymerise 
easily. Their preparation in a pure state is consequently difficult. 

Carbon tetraflnoride can be obtained by the action of fluorine on 
purified carbon at the ordinary temperature; by passing fluorine into 
gently heated carbon tetrachloride; by passing fluorine heated to 
100 ** into chloroform; by the action of fluorine on methane; by the 
action of silver fluoride on carbon tetrachloride. 

Silver fluoride is heated at 195—200% and the vapour of carbon 
tetrachloride is passed over it. The product is passed through a 
serpentine tube cooled to —28°, and is collected over mercury. The 
last traces of vapour of carbon teti-achloride are removed by allowing 
it to remain in contact with fragments of caoutchouc for some time. 
The gas still contains small quantities of a carbon fluoride of higher 
sp. gr., but can be obtained quite pure by agitating with absolute 
alcohol, in which the tetrafluoride is readily soluble, and from which 
it is expelled by heating. Alcohol vapour is finally removed by 
sulphuric acid. The preparation must be conducted in metal 
apparatus; otherwise a mix^re of silicon fluoride, carbonic anhydride, 
carbon tetrafluoride, and a carbon fluoride of higher sp. gr. is 
obtained. 

Carbon tetrafluoride has a sp. gr. of 3*09; it liquefies at —16° 
under ordinary pressure, or under 4 atmos. at 20°. It is only slightly 
soluble in water, and is not absorbed by sulphuric acid, aqueous 
potash, or aqueous baryta, but dissolves readily in ether, and especially 
in absolute alcohol. When heated in contact with glass, it yieliLs 
carbonic anhydi'ide and silicon tetrafluoride. When heated with 
sodium, it yields sodium fluonde and carbon, and it dissolves readily 
in alcoholic potash, which gradually converts it into potassium 
fluoride and carbonate. C. H. B. 

Compositioii of Boiler Scale. By T. B. Stillman (0/?e»t. Neios, 
61, 258).—An analysis of boiler scale, from a portion of the boiler 
exposed to direct beat, yielded the following numbers per cent.; the 
water of hydration being determined by igniting the scale, dried at 
100 °, in a tube, and collecting the water in a tared calcium-chloride 
tube:— 


Si02 and day. FegOs; AljOg. CaO, MgO. CO*. SOs. 
11-70 2*81 11-62 41-32 6*92 0*96 

Moisture. (of hvdration). TTndetewnined. 

0-69 21-78 0-2 
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The numbers show insufficient sulplimne and carbonic acids to 
satisfy the bases, whereas the water of hydration exactly corresponds 
with that required for the unsatisfied magnesium and calcium oxides, 
thus indicating the presence of 13*70 per cent, of calcium hydroxide 
and 66*37 of magnesium hydroxide. This is regarded as the result 
of the decomposition of the scale by heat, and was confirmed by an 
examination of the scale layer by layer, when it was found that the 
portion next to the iron, and nearest the fire, contained only traces of 
carbonic anhydride, but consisted principally of hydroxides; the inter¬ 
mediate portion was a mixture of hydroxides and carbonates; whilst 
the upper portion contained carbonates, but not hydroxides. 

D. A. L. 

Lead Phosphites and Pyrophosphite. By L. Amat (Compt 
rend., 110, 901—904 ).—Normal Lpad Flwsphite .—This salt is practi¬ 
cally insoluble in water; NaaHPOs diss. 4- PbCNOOa diss. = 
PbHPOa pptd. + 2N‘aNOj di«5s., develops + 0*65 Cal. 

Lead Nitrophospliite .—^If sodium hydrogen phosphite is used instead 
of the normal salt, part of the lead is precipitated as normal 
phosphite, and the liquid becomes acid. In presence of excess of 
lead nitrate, the normal lead phosphite combines with it, and forms a 
nitrophosphite, PbHP 03 ,Pb(N 03 ) 2 , which can be recrystallised from 
dilute (1 ; 10) nitric acid. The crystals are stable wlion exposed to 
air, and do not alter at 100—110°. When more strongly heated, the 
salt decomposes explosively, nitrogen oxides being evolved, and a 
white residue being left. In contact with water, the crystals are 
decomposed and become opaque, lead nitrate being dissolved, and the 
normal phosphite left. Lead nitrophosphite is also formed when lead 
phosphite is treated with nitric acid. 

Lead hydrogen pliofrphite is obtained by dissolving the normal salt 
in a very concentrated solution of phosphorous acid, and separates on 
cooling in fine, ti*ansparent crystals which can be dried at 100°, and 
have the composition PbH 3 (P 03 )a. When treated with water, they 
become opaque, the normal phosphite being formed, whilst phos¬ 
phorous acid passes into solution. 

Lead pyrophosphite^ PbHiPeOs, is obtained by heating the acid 
phosphite at about 140° in a dry vacuum. In contact with water, it 
remains undissolved, but is gmdually converted into the normal 
phosphite and phosphorous acid. The addition of lead nitrate to 
sodium pyrophosphite yields a pi*ecipitate of lead nitrophosphite and 
not of the pyrophosphite, a result due to the hydiation of the pyiu- 
phosphito. The hydration takes place most rapidly in concentrated 
and acid solutions, and, hence, on addition of lead nitrate to the 
sodium pyrophosphite, precipitation of the nitrophosphite begins 
almost immediately, but in very dilute solutions precipitation is very 
slow indeed. This reaction may be utilised to distinguish between 
phosphites and pyrophosphites, since the former give an immediate 
precipitate with lead nitrate in the cold, whilst the latter, in very 
dilute solutions, give no precipitate until boiled. If a phosphite and 
pyrophosphite are mixed, the precipitate which forms in the cold is 
filtered off, and the filtrate is then boiled, when a further precipitate 
shows the presence of a pyrophosphite* C. H. B. 
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The Helation of the Hydrated Sesquioxides to the Salts of 
Iron and AlnmlniTim, By B. A. Sghnbidbr (Ber., 23, 1649—1354). 
—Freshly precipitated alumiiiitiin hyilroxitie readily acts on a hot 
concentrated solution of ferric sulphate, and precipitates the whole of 
the iron as a basic salt. The solution of ferric sulphate, as is well 
known, readily dissociates into free acid and a basic salt, and in this 
reaction the alnmininm hydroxide unites with the free acid as it is 
formed, and thus accelerates the precipitation. The action likewise 
takes place in the cold. The duration of the reaction has very little 
influence on the amount of alumina dissolved, but the reaction takes 
place more slowly in cold dilute solutions. In hot solutions the con¬ 
centration is without effect on the result. 

Aluminium hydi oxide dissolves quickly and completely in cold 
solutions of normal and basic ferric chloride, aluminium chloride 
being formed, and colloidal ferric hydi'oxide remaining in solution. 
The latter coaaulates immediately on addition of a little sulphuric 
acid. A solution of feiric nitrate behaves in a similar manner. 

Freshly-precipitated ferric hydroxide dissolves in a concentrated 
solution of aluminium sulphate in considerable quantity, forming a 
dark-brown solution which may he evaporated to dryness without 
decomposition, and yields a basic salt on addition of water, having 
the formula S0^,3Fe20^,3H20. 

The hydroxide also dissolves in considerable quantity in aluminium 
chloride solution. The nndissolved portion, when collected and 
washed, dissolves readily in large quantities of water forming a 
reddisb-brown solution, which appears cloudy iu reflected light, and 
shows a blue fluorescence. The solution containing the iron and 
aluminium loses most of its iron on addition of a trace of sulphuric 
acid. A solution of aluminium nitrate also takes up the ferric hydr¬ 
oxide, hut in much smaller quantity. 

Aluminium hydroxide may be partially precipitated not only fipom 
basic but also from acid solutions by means of sulphuric acid, the 
amount precipitated in one experiment being 25*6 per cent. Farther, 
aluminium chloride solutions prepared from hydrochloric acid, and 
aluminium hydroxide which has remained for a long time under 
aqueous ammonia, are coagulated to a greater extent by sulphuric 
acid than those prepared from the freshly-pi'ecipitated hydroxide. 

H. Q. C. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Oxygen Compounds of 
Manganese. By A. Gorgeu (JJompt, rend,, 110, 857—859).—It is 
generally believed that when hydrogen peroxide is brought in contact 
with manganese peroxide, the former is rapidly decomposed into water 
and oxygen, whilst the latter remains unaltered. The exact nature 
of the change, however, depends on the conditions. 

PuT*e crystallised manganese peroxide, obtained by heating man¬ 
ganous nitrate at 168—170°, decomposes hydrogen peroxide compara¬ 
tively slowly, and if the latter is slightly alkaline, the manganese 
peroxide undergoes no change at all. If, however, the hydrogen 
peroxide is slightly acid, the proportion of peroxide in the manganese 
compound may be reduced by several per cents. 

Hydrated manganese pei oxide prepared in the cold immediately 
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decomposes hydrogen peroxide, and tlie former also undergoes 
profoand alteration to an extent depending on the proportion of the 
hydrogen peroxide. In one case the action of 1, 2, and 3 equiva¬ 
lents of hydrogen peroxide containing 4 to 5 vols. of oxygen on 
hydrated manganese pei'oxide containing 97*5 per cent, of the 
dioxide, reduced the proportion of the latter to 75, 73, and 70 per 
cent. 

It follows that in the estimation of hydrogen peroxide, hydrated 
manganese peroxide should not he used; and oven with the anhydrous 
manganese compound, there is risk of error unless the hydrogen 
peroxide is slightly alkaline. 

The limit at which hydrogen peroxide has no action on manganese 
peroxide is rcpi*esented hy the basic manoanite Mn 0 i, 2 Mn 0 ,iH 20 , 
which can be obtained by the prolonged action of a current of air on 
manganous hydrate suspended in its own mother liquor. Since 
hydrogen peroxide reduces only the oxides above this limit, it would 
seem that the oxidising action of the peroxide on manganous hydr¬ 
oxide ought to cease at the same point. This, however, is not the 
case; the manganous hydroxide can be oxidised even to a higher 
degree than the aciil manganiio AIn02,Mn0. The decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide is more rapid in presont'e of a strong base, and 
the oxidation of the manganese is at first jiartly determined by the 
influence of the basic function of the manganous hydroxide, assisted 
afterwards by the acid function of the peroxide which is formed 
The higher oxidation may be regarded as duo to the action of nascent 
oxygen. The author has previously shown that in contact with moist 
air the oxide Mn 02 , 2 Mn 0 is converted into the compound hlnO^jUnO. 

C. H. B. 

Compounds of Ammonia witli Metallic Permanganates. By 
T. Klobb {BM. Soc, Ghhn. [3], 3, 508—510 ; compare Abstr., 1886, 
983). By the action of ammoniacal solutions of copper, zinc, 
cadmium, and ni<*kel sulphates on a saturated solution of potassium 
permanganate at 6 —lO®, the compounds Gu(MnOt) 3 , 4 ]SfH 3 , 
Zn(Mn 04 ) 2 , 4 NH„ Cd(Mn 04 ) 2 , 41 S'H„ and ]Nri(MnO 0 a, 6 NH 3 + 2 H 3 O 
are obtained. These compounds exist either as minute, dark-violet 
crystals or powdtu*s, are very unstable, and explode on percussion, 
evolving ammonia, and leaving finely-divided oxides. They dissolve 
in water to dark-violet solutions which decompose rapidly with separa¬ 
tion of manganese dioxide. Theii* solutions in dilate sulphuric acid 
are unstable. T. G. N. 

Liquation of Gold and Platinum Alloys. By E. Matthey 
(Froc. Soc., 47, 180—186).—The author has investigated the 

composition of different parts of alloys containing gold and platinum, 
with or without admixture of copper and silver. He finds in the case 
of cast spheres containing respectively 8S per cent, of gold and 5 of 
platinum, and 70 per cent, of gold and 12 of platinum, that the 
platinum liquates from the gold on cooling, and becomes concentrated 
towards the centre of the sphe3*es. Assays of the outer portions of 
such alloys arc thus faulty. The same results were obtained wbetber 
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the alloy consisted entirely of gold and platinum, or whether it 
contained in addition silver, or copper, or both. J. W, 

Iridium Dioxide. By G-. Geisfstheimbb (Oompt. rend., 110, 
855—857).—When potassium iridate is heated to redness in a gold 
crucible for about an hour with 15 times its weight of a mixture of 
potassium chlonde and bromide in equivalent proportions, it is almost 
completely transformed into slender, microscopic needles with a very 
high lustre. The product is washed first with water and then with 
aqua regia, and can be dried at 100° or even 150° without decomposi¬ 
tion. It consists of pure iridium dioxide, and when heated in 
hydrogen yields metallic iridium free from any trace of alkali. 

The dioxide can also be obtained in an amorphous condition by 
heating iridium to bright redness in contact with the air or with 
oxygen. Whether crystallised or amorphous, iridium dioxide which 
has been prepared at a high temperature is not attacked by ordinary 
solvents. 

Hydrated iridium dioxide is obtained (1) by boiling a 30 per cent, 
solution of potassium iridate with a large excess of ammonium 
chloride; (2) by boiling the blue basic iridate obtained in the pre¬ 
paration of potassium iridate with excess of ammonium chloride, a 
method which has the disadvantage that any silica, iron, or ruthenium 
present is precipitated at the same time; (3) by heating three parts of 
iridium to redness for 2 or 3 hours in a gold crucible with 10 parts of 
sodium hydroxide and 3 parts of sodium nitrate. The product seems 
to be sodium iridate, but is very unstable, and when boiled with water 
lupidly decomposes, oxygen being evolved and iridium dioxide pre¬ 
cipitated. The dioxide is rapidly washed with ammonium chloride 
solution and dried at 100°; it is dissolved even by dilute acetic acid. 
A similar result is obtained with barium hydroxide and barium nitrate, 
but the separation of barium carbonate during subsequent operations 
is very inconvenient. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Eukairite from Argentine. By R. Otto (Ber., 23,1039—1041). 
—The author has analysed a mineral obtained from Rioja, in the 
Argentine Republic, and finds it to be identical with eukairite, which 
occurs in small quantities in Smoland, Sweden. The analysis showed 
that the mineral contains an equal number of atoms of silver, copper, 
and selenium, and agreed to a certain extent with Berzelius’ analysis 
of the Swedish mineral. p. S. K. 

Chemical Constitutioii of Talc. By P. W. Clauke and B. A. 
Schneider (Ber., 23,1537—1540).—Talc has usually been regarded 
as a magnesinm hydrogen metasilicate, H 2 Mg 3 (Si 03 ) 4 , but lately Groth 
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lias proposed to regard it as a basic pyrosilicate, Mg(Si 205 ) 3 (Mg 0 H) 3 . 
The authors think Groth*s formnla incorrect because talc is scarcely- 
attacked by hydrochloric acid; when heated for 16 hours at 400® in a 
current of hydrogen chloride, only 0*23 per cent, of magnesia is con¬ 
verted into chloride, and when digested with aqueous hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1'14 for 32 days, only 4 per cent, is converted. But 
minerals which contain the group —^Mg-OH are easily decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid. 

Farther, if Groth’s formula is correct, the molecule of talc should 
not be decomposed when heated, but should simply lose a molecule of 
water between the two (MgOH) groups. According to the usual 
formula, the following decomposition should take place:— 

HaMgaCSiOa). = H^O + SiO^ + SMgSiOa; 

and, as a matter of fact, it is found that, after talc has been heated for 
half an hour over the blowpipe, it loses one fourth of its silica when 
boiled with aqueous soda, although before ignition it is unattacked 
by this agent. 0. F. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Vapour-density and Melting Point of Cyanogen Iodide. 
By K. Sbubert and W*. Pollard (Ber., 23, 1062—1065).—Vapour- 
density determinations of cyanogen iodide in V. Meyer’s apparatus at 
183® and 250® gave results which agree well with those required by 
molecular formula ONI; the compound undergoes slight dissociation, 
and iodine is deposited on the cooler portions of the tube. Cyanogen 
iodide melts at 146*5®, and sohdihes again at 142*5®. F. S. K. 

Thiocyano- and Selenooyano-derivatives. By L. Hagelberq 
(Ber., 23, 1083—1092),— Tmneihylme tlmcyanate^ 0H2(CH2*S*CN)a* 
is formed when trimethylene bromide is boiled with potassium thio¬ 
cyanate in alcoholic solution. It crystallises in colourless plates, 
melts at 23®, and is soluble iu alcohol, ether, and hot water. The 
mlphide, OsHeSa, is obtained when the thiocyanate is treated with 
25 per cent, alcoholic potash; it is a colourless, crystalline powder, 
melts at 71®, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but soluble 
in benzene, cumene, nitrobenzene, warm potabb, nitric acid, and 
sulphuric acid. The constitution of this compound is probably 

expressed by the formula CaHe^g^^-OsHe, as when ethylene thio¬ 
cyanate is treated with alcoholic potash, it is converted into diethylene 
tetrasulphide, 02 H 4 <[g‘®>C 2 H 4 . 

Trimethyl&ne •mercaptan^ CH3(0H2*SH)2, prepared by reducing the 
thiocyanate with zinc and hydrochloric acid, or by treating tri¬ 
methylene bromide with potassium hydrosulpbide in alcoholic solu- 
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tioD, is a coloOTless. disagreeably smelling oil boiling af 1G0°. Tn its 
alcobolic solntion, lead salts produce a yellow, copper sulphate a 
green, and mercuric chloride a colourless precipitaie; it combines 
with yellow mercuric oxide very energetically, yielding a gi*ey mass, 
and on oxidation ic is converted into the sulphide described above. 

Fropyhne thiocyanate, CN-S-CHMe^CH/S-ON, is a brown oil which 
is insoluble in water and cannot be distilled; when treated w tli 
alcoholic potash, it is probably converted into the sulphide, which 
cannot, how ever, be isolated. 

Propylene mercaptan, SH‘CHMe*CH 3 *SH,is a colourless, disagreeably 
smelling oil boiling at 152^. It readily oxidises when heated in the 
air, being converted into the snlphi le, and it combines very energeti¬ 
cally with mercuric oxide; in its alcoholic solution, load nitrate 
produces a yellow, and mercuric chloride a colourless precipitate. 

An oil, probably isohutylene merrapian, is formed in very small 
quantities, with evolution of bntylene and hydrogen sulphide, when 
isobutylene bromide is treated with potassium hydrosnlphide in dilute 
alcoholic solution; this mercap^^an is also produced, but only in small 
quantities, when isohntylenedisulphonic chloride is reduced with 
zinc and sulphuric acid. 

Trim* thyletw selenocyanafe, CH 2 (CH 2 'Se*Clsr) 3 , prepared hy boiling 
trimethylene bromide with potassium selenocj anate in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, is k colourless, hygroscopic, crystalline compound melting at 51°; 
it has a disagreeable odour, is soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial 
acetic acid, and is readily oxidised by warm nitric acid. The selenide, 
( 0 iH 6 Se 3 ),i, obtained by treating the selenocyanide with alcoholic 
potash, melts at 54*5°, and is insoluble in ether, but soluble in benzene, 
glacial acetic acid, and hot alcohol. 

Propylene selmocyanafe, CN-Se*CHMe-OH/Se-CN, is a colourless, 
crystalline, disagreeably smelling compound melting at 00°; it is 
soluble in ethei*, glacial acetic acid, benzene, and acetone, and decom¬ 
poses on exposuie to light with separation of selenium. 

When isobutylene bromide is treated with potassium selcnocyanato 
in alcoholic solution, the compound C 3 I^^Se 4 K + HiO, described by 
Vemeuil (Abstr., 1884, 1100), is produced. 

Ethylene selemde^ (OjHiSej),,, is obtained when othyleno solcno- 
cyanate (m. p. 138°) is treated with alcoholic potash; it separates 
from ethylene bromide in crystals, molts at 130*5°, and is insoluble in 
alcohol and ether, and. only sparingly soluble in benzeno and glacial 
acetic acid. F. S. K. 

Preparation of Sodium Erythyroxide; Action of Erythrol on 
Alkali Alkyl-oxides. By db Poucrand (Compt. re7id,, 110, 859—802, 
and 904—907).—See this vol., p. 935. 

Alcoholic Permentation of Invert Sugar. By IT. Qayon twad 
E. Duboueii (I'ompt. rend., 110, 805—808).—When invert sugar is 
fermented with ordinary yeasts, the Isevoi^otatory power gradually 
increases, attains a maximum, and then decreases, finally becoming 
nil. This series of changes is due to tho fact that the dextrose 
ferments more rapidly than the levulose. Most of the pure species of 
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commercial yeasts behave in the same way, and the relation between 
the rotatory power and the total quantity of sngar fermented is 
represented by a parabolic curve, the form of which is constant for 
the same yeast under the same conditions, but varies considerably 
with different species. In some cases, the two sugars ferment at 
nearly the same rate, whilst with other species the dextrose ferments 
much more rapidly than the levulose. The curves are therefore more 
or less flattened, but their curvature is always in the same direction, 
and the liquid is always laeyogyrate. They are but slightly modified 
by temperature, concentration, acidity, and other conditions. There 
are, however, four species of yeast which ferment levulose more 
rapidly than glucose. One of the most active of these is Saccharomyces 
esdguusy an inversive yeast. The rotatory power of the liquid rapidly 
dinodnishes, changes in sign, reaches a maximum, and then again 
decreases, finally becoming nil. The curves in the four cases are 
parabolic, but their curvature is in the opposite direction to that of 
the curves in the previous cases; they are also affected to a much 
greater extent by differences of temperature and the constitution of 
the fermented liquid. 0. H. B. 

Indian Geranium Oil. ByF. W. Semmler (Ber., 23, 1098—llOS; 
compare Dodge, this vol., p. 231).—Indian geranium oil, derived 
from Andrqpogon schoenanthus, L., has sp. gr. == 0‘88G9 at 16®, and a 
column 100 mm. long rotates the plane of polarised light 20' to the 
left. It was fractionated under a pressure of 17 mm., and the fraction 
boiling at 120*5—122*5”, which amounted to 92 per cent, of the whole, 
was examined. It has the constitution OioHisO, and an index of 
refraction = 1'4745 at 20®, giving a refraction-equivalent of 48*71; 
hence, applying Briihrs method, it contains 2 ethylene unions. This 
is confirmed by the fact that 1 mol. unites with 4 atoms of iodine. 
Now a substance of the foimula OioHisO containing 2 ethylene unions 
cannot be a ring compound; it is therefore a doubly unsaturated 
alcohol, its alcoholic properties being otherwise known. When 
oxidised, 1 mol. yields 1 mol. of isovaleric acid. When cautiously 
treated with pliosphorio anhydidde and distilled at 17 mm., it yields 
a luixunro of hydrocarbons, including a terpeue boiling at 60—65®, 
and a polyterpcne boiling at 205—^215”; those have not yet been 
fully investigated, but they are certainly ring compounds, Indian 
gci*amum oil can therefoi*e have either of the two formulee:— 
OHMe 2 -OHa-CIi:OII-Cmie*OH:OH*OH if optically active, and 
0 HMe 2 ' 0 H 2 - 0 HI 01 I* 0 jMclCH‘ 0 H 2 *OH if optically inactive. Probably 
the latter is coiTect, as the ether, (OioHi 7 ) 30 , readily yields a sulphide, 
(OioHi7)2S, 0. P. B. 

Stereocbiemistry of Nitrogen-compouads. By 0. Willgerodp 
(7. pr. Ohem, [2], 41, 526—o2b).—The author has already published 
a paper touching on this subject (/. pr, Cham. [2], 37, M9 ; Abstr., 
1888, 949). The theories ot Behrend (this voL, p. 575) as to the 
constitution of ammonia and its derivatives are very similar to those 
expressed in tho said paper, which, however, Behrend has failed to 
notice. The existence of positive and negative poles in niti*ogen- 

3 a 2 
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compounds cannot be supported by analogy witb compounds of 
elements of the same group as nitrogen. A. G. B. 

Cbloramylamines. By A. Berg (Compt rend,, 110, 862—865). 
—Oliloramylamme is obtained by treating a neutral solution of 
amylamine hydrochloride with a neutral solution of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite containing a molecule of active chlorine for each molecule of 
the amine. The product is washed with water and dried over anhy¬ 
drous sodium sulphate. It is an oily, almost colourless liquid, mth a 
faint, pungent odour; sp. gr. at 0® = 0*968. It gradually solidifies 
and yields dichloramylamine, amylamine hydrochloride, and a liquid 
which is also obtained by the action of amylamine on dichloramyl¬ 
amine, and which has not yet been investigated. The same decom¬ 
position takes place with violent ebullition if a small quantity of the 
liquid is heated in a tube. Acids convert the chloramylamine into 
amylamine and dichloramylamine. 

BicMoramylamuie can also be obtained by the action of sodium 
hypochlorite (containing 2 mols. of active chlorine) on amylamine 
hydrochloride mixed with 1 mol. of hydi*ochloric acid. It is obtained 
most easily by the process used by Tcherniac for the preparation 
of dichlorethylamine. It is washed with dilute sodium thiosulphate 
solution, dilute sulphuric acid, and water, and dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate. It is a golden-yellow, oily liquid with a very 
irritating odour, and is stable when pure; sp. gr. at 0® = 1*063. It 
boils at 49° under a pressure of 14 mm., and at 58® under 22 mm. 
Under atmospheric pressure it boils at about 142®, but the greater 
part decomposes, and the decomposition may become explosive. A 
mixture of dichloramylamine (1 mol.) and amylamine (2 mols.) 
develops heat, and partially solidifies, with formation of amylamine 
hydrochloride, and a liquid which is under investigation. 

GJdorodiamylamine is obtained by treating a warm solution of 
diamylamine hydrochloride with sodium hypochloiite, active chlorine 
and the amine being present in equal molecular proportions. It is 
a colourless, oily liquid with a feeble odour; sp. gi\ at 0® = 0*897. 
It solidifies to a white mass at —20®, and at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture slowly decomposes and deposits white leafiets. When heated 
under atmospheric pressui*e, it decomposes with violent decrepitation, 
but under a pressure of 12 mm. it boils at about 89®. When mixed 
with amylamine, there is no reaction in the cold, but the mixture 
solidifies if heated. C. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia on Di- and Tri-halogen Substitation- 
products of Hydrocarbons. By P. Galbwsky (Per., 23, 
1066—1069).—^When ethylene bromide (30 grams) is dissolved in a 
saturated alcoholic solution of ammonia (10 parts), and the mixture 
kept for 10 days at the ordinary temperature, and then evaporated on 
the water-bath, a residue is obtained which contains ethyleuediamine; 
if this residue is dissolved in water, and treated with benzoic chloride, 
several grams of dibenzoylethylenediamine are obtained. 

Propylene bromide is not acted on by alcoholic ammonia at the 
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ordinary temperature, but at 100 ° the formation of the diamine takes 
place. 

When allyl tribromide is treated with alcoholic ammonia at the 
ordinary temperature, or at 100 **, it is converted into a bromallyl- 
amine, identical with the compound described by Paal and Hermann 
(Abstr., 1889,116). The Z/ewisoj/Z-derivative, crystal¬ 

lises from hot water in plates, and from light petroleum in needles, 
melts at 97—9b°, and is insoluble in cold water, bat soluble in hot 
benzene, ether, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid. F. S. K. 

Constitution of the Cobalt-bases. By S. M. Jorgensen (J. pr. 
OTiem, [2], 41, 429—439).—^The author discusses this question in the 
light of his experiments on the ethylenediaminepraseocobalt salts 
(see next abstract) ; the paper does not admit of useful abstraction. 

A. a. B. 

Metallic Diamine-compounds. By S. M. JSrgbnsen (/. pr. Ohem. 
[2], 41, 440—459; compare Abstr., 1889, 351).— JEJthylenediamine^ 
dichloropra&eooohaH platithosochloride, 20 oCl 3 , 4 C 2 H 4 (lTH 2 ) 2 ,Pt 0 l 2 , is pre¬ 
cipitated when the cliloiide is mixed with potassium platinosochlor- 
ide; it forms dark-green, microscopic tables. The hroniide, 
CoCl 2 Br, 2 CaH 4 (NH 2 ) 3 , is obtained when a solution of the chloiide 
( 2’7 grams) in water (10 c.o.) is mixed with strong hydrobromic acid 
(10 C.C.), and the resulting hydiohromide dried over potassium 
hydroxide ; it is a green powder. The dithionate was also obtained. 

EthyleriedmmmedibromoprcbseocohaU bromide is best obtained by 
triturating the dichlom-ohloridc (5 giams) with freshly prepared 
silver oxide (12 grams) and water, filtering, adding strong hydro¬ 
bromic acid ( 10—^12 c.c.) to the filtrate, and evaporating to dryness; 
it is green, and is less soluble in water than the dichloro-chloride. 
Its reactions with various reagents are described. The hydrobromide, 
OoBr 3 , 20 ,H 4 (NH,),HBr -h 2 H 2 O, the mVru^e, NOa-OoBr 2 , 20 ,H*(NHs) 2 , 
the platifiocJdoride (with 3 mols. H 3 O), the platitwhromide^ the 
mercurohromide^ and the dithiemate are described. 

A sciics of violeocobalt salts, isomeiuc with the praseo-salts, have 
been obtained from the latter. 

EthylenedianttlneiUchlorovioleooob(dt chloride^ CoCl 3 , 202 H' 4 (NH 2 ) 2 , is 
obtained by evaporating a solution of the praseochloride (5 grams) 
in water (50 c.c.) to dryness, and drying the residue at 10^—103® 
until it is constant in weight. As the conversion is not quite com¬ 
plete, the residue is washed with a little cold water until the washings 
appear of a deep-violet, and then with alcohol. The air-dried salt 
contains 1 mol. H 2 O, and is a coarse, violet powder; it is less soluble 
than the prasco-salt, requiring 25 parts of cold water. It is insoluble 
in alcohol, but is precipitated with difficulty by that liquid from its 
aqueous solution; ether, however, precipitates it in fiat, dichroic 
needles. Its aqueous solution becomes red after a time, from the 
formation of the roseo-salt, which is converted into the praseo-saJt by 
sodium hydroxide or silver oxide; evaporation with hydrochloric acid 
also converts it into the praseo-salt. Its reactions with various 
reagents are given. The platinoGhloride^ the platmosocJdoride, the 
mercurochLuride, the nitrate^ and the dithioiiate are described. 
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A mine-ethylenediamuiecMoropurpureocohaIt chlonde^ 

CoCl3,2C,H4(]SrHa)3,NH3 + SH^O, 

is obtained wben dilute ammonia is added to an a(iueous solution of 
the dicbloropraseo-chloride, and the whole evaporated to dryness; 
the residue is dissolved in water and concentrated over sulphuric acid, 
when the salt crystallises in large, dark-red needles. Its reactions are 
given, and the coiTesponding platinocliloride^ plaHno^ochlm'ide, nitrate^ 
and dithionate are dcsciibed. When the dichlorovioleo-chloride is 
similarly treated with ammonia, the same compound is obt lined. 

^ A. a. B. 

Dimethylethiylenediamme. By A. Anoeli (Ber., 23, 1367— 
1369).—^Diacetyldioxime, on reduction with sodium in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion according to Ladenburg’s method, is readily converted into 
diniethylpthylenediamiyie. which may be isolated by distilling the pro¬ 
duct of the reaction in a cuiTent of steam. It forms a crystalline, 
very hygroscopic hydrochloride, whilst the auroclilonde^ 

(C4 Hi2 ^^)2,2B[ AuOh, 

forms orange-yellow ciystals, moderately soluble in water and melt¬ 
ing at 288°. The oxalate, C 4 H, 2 l 5 ' 2 , 02 H 204 , forms small, white 
crystals, which are soluble in water but are reprecipitated from 
the solution by alcohol; it becomes yellow at 235®, and melts at 
237-5—238^ H. G. C. 

Formaldehyde. By W. Eschwkileu (Ghem. Oentr,, 1890, i, 582— 
583, from Inatig, Bi^s. TTniv, Bostocl'). —The author has employed the 
method of Tollens and Loew for the preparation of formaldehyde. 
He finds that the be'^t yield is obtained if the copper spirals arc 
kept at snch a low red heat that they can only be seen to glow in the 
dark. In the first receiver a prodnct may then be obtained contain¬ 
ing 40 per cent, of the aldehyde; the mixed products from all the 
leceivers contained from 17 to 18 per cent, of the aldehyde. 

The unpnrified aldehyde solution contains fonnic acid, and after 
neutralising this with calcium hydroxide, it still becomes acid on 
exposure to the air. 

The determination of the formaldehyde was made accoiding to 
Legler’s method (Abstr., 1889, 1250), also by oxidation with chromic 
acid. By distilling with a long (30 cm.) dephlegmator, a solution 
containing 20*99 per cent, by weight of formaldehyde was obtained. 
This boiled at 97*5—99® and had a sp. gr. of 1*063. Experiments 
made with the object of obtaining a more concentrated solution of the 
aldehyde by fractional distillation from 50® upwards, resulted in the 
formation of oxymethylene. On the other hcind, oxymethylene de¬ 
composes again by protracted contact with water, and the nature of 
the resulting product, either foimaldehyde or oxymethylene, is there¬ 
fore nnder the will of the opemtor. The author finds that in dilute 
solutions the formaldehyde is almost pure. He was not able to prepare 
diformaldehyde or the ix-trihydroxymethylene described by Pralesi. 
In the more concentrated solutions of formaldehyde, methylenoglycol 
appears to be present. 
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The author has prepared the sodium hydrogen sulphite compound, 
!NaHfc303,CH20+ 11^0, crystallising in plates whiuh disintegrate 
^\hon exposed to the am; the corresponding potassium compound, 
KHS 0 „CH 20 , forms plate-lihe oiystals. 

Moiliiiletipdipi})erUline, 0112 ( 05 ^ 1 ^ 10 ) 2 , a colourless oil with alkaline 
reaction, is prepared by the action of formaldehyde sodium hydrogen 
sulphite on pipeiidine in aqueous solution. It is but little soluble in 
■water, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, &c. Its sp. gr. = 
0*9132 at 24®. It does not form salts. J. W. L. 

Parapropaldehyde and Metapropaldehyde. By W. R. 
Orndoufp {Amer, Cliem. 12, 352—354).—When ordinary prop- 
aldehyde, boiling at 49°, is cooled in a freezing mixture and treated 
with a few bubbles of hydrogen chloride, parapropaldehyde and a 
ginall quantity of metapropaldehyde an'e simultaneously formed. After 
remaining in a freezing mixture, the metapropaldehyde may be 
collected. It is a light, cr) stalime solid resembling ordinary metal¬ 
lic liyde very closely; is insoluble iu water, but dissolves in ether, 
i-liloroform, and benzene, more sparingly in alcohol and acetic acid, 
it melts at 180®, and, at temperatures slightly above, sublimes readily, 
foiming fibrous, rounded needles, which show no crystal faces. At¬ 
tempts to obtain derivatives were with >ut success. Parapropaldehyde 
ih present in tlio filtrate from the metapropaldehyde, and may be ob¬ 
tained fi’om it by distillation under a reduced pressure of 50 mm., 
when it boils at 85—^86°. It is a colourless liquid, lighter than 
water; has tho odour of ordiuaiy paraldehyde, and it cooled to —20®, 
forms a mass of crystals resembling those formed on cooling pai*- 
aldehydo to 0®. It is not very soluble in -water, and this property 
may be taken advantage of to separate it from pi-opaldehyde, which 
is freely soluble. Both meta- and paiu-propaldehydes are convei-ted 
into ordinary propaldehyde on heating with sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acids, a small amount of a taiTy product being at the same time 
foimed. Gr. T. M. 


a-Dichloropropaldelxyde. By W. RpRixa and B. Taut (BulL 
Fior. Oliim. [3J, 3, 402—405).—On fractionating the product of the 
action of diy chlorine on propyl alcohol, in addition to propyl 
chloride boiling at 47—50°, an oily liquid distilling at 120—150° is 
obtained, Irom which, after a time, small, colourless needles separate. 
These melt at 111—112°, and do not recrystallise on cooling, are in¬ 
soluble in water, but very soluble in light petroleum, chloroform, 
ether, and alcohol, and are purified by reon stallisation fi*om the 
latter solvent; at 100°, they sublime in long, nacreous needles. 

When heated with moist silver oxide at 150—170 ’ in sealed tubes, 
silver is deposited as a mirror, and silver chloride, carbonate, and 
acetate are formed; the original substance on reduction with zinc and 
acetic acid yields normal propyl alcohol. The crystalline substance is 
therefore a poljmeride of a«-dichloropropaldehyde, CHs-COVCOH, 
which is isomeric with the «)3-derivative, CH20hCH0i*00H, ob¬ 
tained, by Aronstein, from acrolein. 
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The liquid from which these crystals separated contaius the com¬ 
pound CH 3 *CH 200 l 8 , together with other chloro-derivativ^. ^ ^ 

Action of Sodium on Acetone, By P. C. Freer {Amer. Ohem. 
X, 12, 355—357).—acetone is treated with metallic sodium, a 
reaction takes place resembling that of sodium on methyl and 
ethyl alcoliols, free hydrogen is evolved, and a white, flaky solid, 
sodium acetonate, is produced. The best 1 ‘esults are obtained if the 
metallic sodium is finely powdered and covered with a large amount 
of anhydrous ether, the acetone mixed with four or five times its own 
volume of the same medium, and then slowly added to the sodium by 
means of adropping-fnnnel,the vhole opei*ation being conducted in a 
stream of pni*e and dry hydrogen. By this means, the reaction is 
rendered less violent, only slight reduction of the acetone to isopropyl 
alcohol takes place, and the sodium acetonate separates in white 
flakes and may be freed from ether by placing it over solid paraf&n, 
in a vacuum. The compound rapidly changes in presence of air, 
which explains the excess of sodium experimentally found over that 
calculated for CjHsKaO. On addition to hydrochloric acid, acetone 
is regenerated, and on exposure to air before addition to hydrochloric 
acid, an oil is formed which in all probability corresponds with that 
obtained by Fittig (Annalen, 110, 25), who did not study the proper¬ 
ties of the sodium compound, but contented himself with the prepara¬ 
tion of pinacone. Attempte to prove the constitution of sodium 
acetonate by converting it into ethyl acetoacetate by the addition of 
ethyl chlorocarbonate were without success, au oily compound boiling 
at 185—200® being the chief product. G. T. M. 

Products formed in the Distillation of Wood. By Vlaubsco 
{Bull Soc. OMm, [3], 3, 610—514).—^The author has examined two 
fractions obtained fr*om the rectification of methyl alcohol. From one, 
passing over at 85—140®, he separated methyl propyl ketone, boiling 
at 101—103®, whilst the other sample, which distilled at 70—143®, 
consisted to the extent of 75 per cent, of methyl ethyl ketone boiling 
at 79—82®, which was also contained to a smaller extent in the 
former fraction. Acetone, toluene, and xylene also occurred. He 
STOggests the material as a soui*ce for these compounds. T. G. N. 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Amido-acids. By E. Duvillier 
(BulL Soc. Ghim, [3], 3, 503—507).—When ethyl iodide is heated in 
a i*eflux appa^tus with solutions of amido-a-butyric acid or of amido- 
propionic acid in alcoholic potash, care being taken to keep the 
mixture alkaline tbrongbont the operation, there is foimied in the 
former case diethamido-«-butyric acid, and in the latter case dieth- 
amido-oe-propionic acid, which are characterised by their copper salts 
(compare Abstr., 1885, 760, and 1889, 1139). The yield is almost 
theoretical, and no betaine is produced. T. G. N. 

Action of Trimethylamine on Ethyl Bromisovalerate. By 
E. Dxjvillier [Bull, Soc, Olwu, [3], 23,507—508).—Trimethylamine 
(2 mols.), and ethyl bromisovalerate (1 mol.) are heated in sealed 
tubes at 90® for some hours. On cooling, much trimethylamine 
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bromide separates. The mother liquor is treated with bot baryta- 
water to remove trimetbylamine, neatralised by sulphuric acid, and 
distilled. After removal of bromine from the residue by silver oxide, 
platinic chloride is added, and tetramethylammonium platiuochloride 
is precipitated, aud, by subsequent careful ciystallisation of the 
mother liquor, a small quantity of minute, transparent, orange prisms 
of a betaine platinochloride separate, which contain 26*G4 per cent. 
Pt, and correspond with the formula COOH'CHPr^'N’MesOIjPtCh 
+ 4H2O, being derived from some trimethylanaidoisovaleric acid or 
methylisovalerylbetaiue produced in the reaction. The distillate 
above mentioned contains dimethylacrylic acid amounting to 25 per 
cent, of the bromo-derivative employed and some isovaleric acid. 

T. G. K 

Ethoxyacrylio Acid from ^e-Bichloropropionic Acid. By 
R. Otto (Ber., 23, 1108—1110).—^Llerz has lately obtained this sub¬ 
stance, CH2lC(OEt)*COOH, by ti’eating a-dibromopropionic acid 
melting at 60—61® with alcoholic potash. Holst has prepared the 
same substance by treating with alcoholic potash the a-dichloropro- 
pionic acid boiling at 185—190°, which was obtained from the corre¬ 
sponding a-dichloropropionitrilo, and first thoroughly investigated by 
the author. a-Dichloropropionic acid (1 mol.) was heated tor three 
hours with alcoholic potash (4 mols.) in a sealed tube on the water- 
bath. Mex'z’s method was then followed; the solution was freed from 
potassium chloride, the alcohol evaporated, and the residue extracted 
with ether. When evaporated, the ethereal solution left an oily 
residue; this was repeatedly treated with light petroleum, and the 
solution thus obtained concentrated, when a small quantity of white 
crystals of ethoxyacrylio acid was obtained, melting at 110° after 
recrystallisation from hot benzene. The author remarks in conclusion 
that in a paper published in conjunction with Beckurts (Abstr., 1885, 
509), and apparently overlooked by Merz, he had already anticipated 
a poi^ion of the lattex^s work. C. F. B. 

a-Dichloro-substitution Products of Dimethylsuccinic Acid. 
By R. Otto and G. Holst (/. pr. Oh&ni. [2], 41, 460—483).—The 
authors have investigated the conditions most favourable for the pro¬ 
duction of a-dichloro-symmetiical-dimethylsuccmic (dichloradipic) 
and pyi-oeinohonic acids by the action of silver on dichloropropionic 
acid (Otto and Beckurts, Abstr., 1878, 290 ; 1885, 753). They find 
(1) that the more finely divided the silver, the more rapid is the pro¬ 
cess and therefore the purer the product; (2) that heating under 
pressure at a higher temperature accelerates the process, but incre^ises 
the secondary products; (3) that the dichlorodimethylsuccinic acid is 
somewhat freelv soluble in the oily secondary prodnets and is thereby 
decomposed. The acids are best separated by dissolving them from 
the reaction-mass with ether, evaporating, picking ont the crystals of 
tf-dichloro-symmetrical-dimethylsnccinic acid from the yellow oily 
residue, and then adding water to precipitate the pyrocinchonic acid. 

anhydride^ obtained by the 
action of acetic cUoride or phosphoric chloride on the acid, forms 
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small crystals of tlie consistency of camphor; it dissolves in the nsnal 
solvents and is converted into the acid hy water. No geometrical 
i-»omeride of this dichlorodimeohylsnccinio acid was obtained by heat¬ 
ing the acid with its anhydride (compare the action of reducing 
agents, Abstr., 1885, 755). When the anhydride is ti*eated with 
alcoholic ammonia, it is converted into ammonium x-dichloro-symmebru 
cal-dimpfhylsucchiamate; this partially crystallibes from hot alcohol 
in white, silky spangles. The free add forms a white, crystalline 
])Owder. When the ammonmm salt is heated in 50 per cent, alcohol 
ior some time, carbonic anhydride is evolved, and ammonium chloride 
and ehlorotiglamnle separate; the latter forms prismatic crystals 


w'hich melt at 

When an aqueous solution of sodium a-dicliloro-symmetrical- 
dimethylsuccinate is heated in a reflux apparatus, two a-methyl- 
/i-chlorot rotonic acids, C5H7CIO2 (chlorotiglic acid ; Otto and 
Heokurts, Zoc. ciZ.), are formed together with methyl ethyl ketone. 
The mixture of the two acids melts at 55—58°, and by fi actional 
crystallisation can be separated into lustrous, white, large, flat 
needles melting at 55—63°, and large, clear, rhombic prisms melting 
at 63—73°. By slowly subliming the crystals of lower melting 
IDoint, needles ai*e obtained which melt at 55°. 

The acid of higher melting point is obtained, together with methyl 
ethyl ketone when a-dichloro-symmetrical-dimf^thylsuccinic acid is 
heated with water at 120°; it melts at 73°, and is more soluble in 
water than the acid melting at 55°; its crystallography is given. 
This acid is identical with the a-methyl-^-chlorocrotonic acid obtained 
hy Rucker from methyl ethyl acetoacetate aud phosphoric chloride. 

These two acids are geometrical isomerides and may be formulated 

Me-C-01 , . Cl-C-Me 

thus: U_fm.T). 73 aud Li_ 


(m.p. 55°). 


Me-O-COOH ^ Me-O-OOOH 

When a-m*^thyl-^-chlorocrotonic acid is heated with fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 140—150°, carbonic anhydiide is separated, and a di- 
clilorobutane is formed. A. Q. B. 


The so-called Dihydroxyioaleic Acid. By W. S. Hbndtitxson 
(Amer, Chem. 12, 325—329).—The announcement of the dis¬ 
covery of this acid was made hy Bourgoiu (this Journal, 1873,1021; 
1875, 356), who claimed to have prepared it by the action of water 
on the silver salt of dibromomaleic acid. As some doubt has been 
thrown on the existence of the acid by Scherks {AnnnJpn^ 207, 223), 
the author has thought it desirable to repeat Bourgoiu’s work. The 
dibromomaleic acid needed was obtained by the oxidation of muco- 
bromic acid with cold fuming nitric acid, and the pure silver salt 
prepared. Thib was heated with water in sealed tubes at 150°, ac- 
cordmg to the method employed by Bourgoiu. On opening the tubes, 
which contained a considerable quantity of silver bromide, much 
carbonic auhvdiide escaped. The strongly acid contents of the tube 
were steam-distilled, when the whole of the acid readily volatilised, 
and was found to consist entirely of acetic acid. The author* supposes 
that, in this reaction, the formation of acetic acid is preceded by that 
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of tlie ketonic acid, COOH*CO*CE[(OH)*COOH, whick woald readily 
giye rise to acetic acid and 2 molecules of carbonic anhydride. 

G. T. M. 

Acetone-cMoroform; Chlorisobntyric Trichloride; Ethyl 
Acetone-chloroform. By 0. Willgkuodt and S. Schiff (/.pr. Ghem. 
[ 2 ], 41, 615—626).— GJilorohyd/roxyoxydipropionic acid, 

COOH-OMe(OH)-0-CMeCl-COOH, 

is the product of the action of sulphuric acid (100 grams) on acetone- 
chloroform (10 grams), and is extracted by ether trom the reaction- 
mass; it forma large, white, featheiy crystals molting at 31*6® and 
boiling at 183°. It is very deliquescent and soluble in all solvents. 
It appears to be a bibasic acid. The bar km, leads and copper salts 
(each with 2 mols. H 2 O), and cohalt and nirlctd salts were obtained. 

Oosydiethylidenelactic acid, 0 [CMo(OB[)-COOH] 2 , is obtained as its 
jirimary potas^sinm salt when the above acid is neutralised with 
})otash; the liquid becomes slightly waim and potassium chloride 
separates out. If the liquid is hot to begin with, the secondary potas- 
bium salt is formed. The free acid does not crystallise. 

The action of phosphoric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and 
ammonia respectively on acctone-chloroform is described, but only 
indefinite products were obtained. Aqueous alcoholic potash converts 
acetono-chlorofoim into <K-hydi*oxyi 8 obutyric acid (m. p. 79°) ; potas¬ 
sium anilide converts it into phenylcarbylamine and acetone; with 
iodine and potassium hydimido, carbonic oxide, potassium foimate, 
iodide^ and chloride, iodoioim and water are foimcd; the action of 
bromine is similar to that of iodine; that of sulphur at 270® produces 
organic sulphur compounds. The action of methyl iodide in the 
}>resence of sodium, and of zinc ethide, produced no definite results. 
The action of etliyl sodacetoacetate produces three compounds: 
O 10 H 17 O 5 CI = OH'OMe 2 -OCl(GH/COOEt)-CHs*OOOH, an oil which 
boils at 175—178“; 0 i 4 H. 4 O 7 = OH*CMe 2 -C(CH 2 -COOBt)/OH 2 -OOOH, 
slender needles melting at 62 ®; CioHwOi = OIl'CMe*'C(OH 2 'COOH)a, 
an oil. 

Asymmetrical dimetliylteiraphmyUtliane, CPh 8 * 0 Me 2 Ph, is obtained 
by dissolving chlorisobntyric trichloride (20 grams) in excess of 
benzene and decomposing it with aluminium chloride; the maction- 
masH is decomposed with water, distilled., and redistilled. This hydro¬ 
carbon is a pale yellow, aromatic oil boiling at 272®. 

TetrameJhylhejraph&nyleihyl etlm\ 0 (C 3 !ilo 2 *CPh 3 ) 2 , is obtained by 
heating a mixture of “ acetone-chloi-oform ether,” aluminium chloride, 
and a largo excess of benzene for four days in a reflux apparatus. It 
is an aromatic oil which boils at 262® (uncorr.). 

A compound, CuyB-nCljOi, is obtained when “ acetone-chloroform 
ether ” is heated with alcoholic potash in a refiux apparatus; it is an 

oil which boils at 166° (nncoxT.). A. G- B. 

• 

Derivatives of Purfuracrylic Acid. By H. B. Gibson and 
C. F. Kahnwkilbe (Amer. Chem, J,, 12, 814—326).— Methyl furfur- 
acrylate, CTHsO^Me, is prepared by treating carefully dried silver 
farfuiacrylate with excess of methyl iodide, exhausting the product 
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with ether, and purifying by distillation under reduced pressure. It 
distils unchanged at 112® under a pressure of 15 mm., and the dis¬ 
tillate, on cooling, solidifies to beautiful, rhombic crystals, which melt 
at 27®, dissolve readily in alcohol and e^er, and have a characteristic 
odour. 

Furfuracrylamide, C 7 H 502 ’NH 2 , is obtained when methyl farfur- 
acrylate is heated at 100° in sealed tubes with aqueous ammonia. Jt 
is sparingly soluble in cold water, and crystallises from hot water in 
pearly scales melting at 168—169°. 

Bromofurfurodibroinop'opionic acid, C^B.s'BTiO^ is formed when fur- 
fc^crylic acid (1 mol.), suspended in carbon bisulphide, is treated 
with dry bromine (2 mols.). It crystallises in small, flat, oblique 
prisms, which are sparingly soluble in cold benzene and carbon bisul¬ 
phide, but readily dissolve in alcohol and ether. When the acid is 
allowed to remain suspended in water for some time, carbonic 
anhydride escapes, and the crystalline solid is converted into hromo- 
fwrfurohrmnethyleiie, a colourless oil, which, on treatment with alcoholic 
potoh, gives the corresponding acetylene-derivative, a substance 
which cannot be readily purified, but forms with ammoniacal silver a 
white, and with ammoniacal copper a green, insoluble, metallic deri¬ 
vative, The latter, on oxidation with potassium fendcyanide, gives 
rise to dibromodifurfurodiacetylene, 04 H 2 Br 0 *C:C'C:C*C 4 H 2 Br 0 , a com¬ 
pound dissolving readily in all ordinary solvents except water, and 
crystallising from alcohol in small, iridescent plates melting at 126®. 

Bromofu^iira4)rylic acid is obtained by treating an alcoholic solution 
of bromofurfurdibromopropionio acid with zinc-dust, which removes 
the bromine attached to the side chain only. It crystallises in long, 
slender prisms, which are sparingly soluble in cold water, more 
readily soluble in hot water, and dissolve readily in other common 
solvents, except light petroleum. It melts sharply at 176—177®, but 
is somewhat blackened by long-continued heating at temperatures 
above 150°, may be readily sublimed, and on treatment with bromine 
forms the original substituted propionic acid. The barium salt, 
Ba(C 7 H 4 Br 03)3 -f HsO, is sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
crystallises fi-om hot water in clusters of needles ; the calcium salt, 
0 a(C 7 H 4 Br 03)3 + 3 H 3 O, crystallises from hot water in columnar 
plates; the sodium salt crystallises from cold water, 
in which it is readily soluble, in anhydi*ous nodular aggregates; the 
silver salt, CTH^BrOsAg, is nearly insoluble in water, and seems to be 
amorphous; the ethyl salt, CTHiBrO^Et, crystallises from light petro¬ 
leum in large, flat prisms melting at 42°. 

Bromofurfurohromacrylic Acid .—The ammonium salt of this acid is 
formed by heating bromofutfurodipropionic acid in shallow vessels at 
130°, boiling the residue with dilute ammonia, treating the solution 
with charcoal, and^ allowing it to crystallise. It forms sparingly 
soluble m^ses cousisti^ of slender, felted needles, and on treatment 
with a dilute acid, yields the free acid, which crystallises in fine 
needles, melts at 178—179% and may be readilv sublimed. The 
banum salt, + 2HaO, is only sparingly soluble in 

boiling water, and forms lustrous scales; the silver salt is an amor- 
phouB powder; the potassium salt, KCrHiBrsOg, crystallises from hot 
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water in clusters of slender needles; the ettyl salt, EtOiHaBrsOa, 
crystallises from light petroleum in radiated gi'oups of needles which 
melt at 55—66°. 

The analogies offered by the derivatives of pyrorancic and cinnamic 
acids suggest the following constitutional formulaB for the above 
described compounds:—For bromofurfurodibromopropionic acid, 

•OHBr-CHBr-OOOH; 

CBr • 0 


forbromofurfurobromethylene, ^ Q^C'OHlCHBr ; for bromofnr- 
furobromacrylic acid, fig^^^^C'CHlCBrCOOH; and for bromo- 


furfuracrylic acid, ^>C*CH:CH*C00H. 
OBr • O 


G. T. M. 


Condensation of Benzene and Acetylene under the Influence 
of the Silent Discharge. By P. ScitotzenhbiE(,br {OompL rmd,, 
110, 889—892; compare this vol., pp. 691, 69*2).—^The tubes contain¬ 
ing the benzene and acetylene were hermetically sealed, and thus the 
contents were cut off fi*om any possible absorption of moisture from 
the air. It was found that after the discharge had been continued 
for five or six hours, the inner tube was very liable to brealc, a result 
due, according to the author, to the fact that the prolonged action of 
the discharge makes the glass brittle. If the tubes are quite vacuous, 
fracture takes place after a very few minutes. 

Under the infiuence of the discharge, benzene vapour gradually 
condenses to a pale-yellow, resinous, transparent solid, the liquid 
benzene gradually disappearing. The product contains 0, 86*9 to 
91*63; H, 7*1 to 7*81; 0, 0*7 to 7*0 per cent. The oxygen could not 
have been absoi bed during the short time between opening the tube 
and weighing the substance; in fact, although the product does absorb 
oxygen trom the air, the increase in weight is only 1 to 2 milligrams 
in more than an hour. Moreover, the composition of the product 
depends on whether it is formed on the inner tube or the outer tube. 


0. H. O. 

Inner tube 90*54 7*30 2*10 

Outer tube 87*14 7*48 5*38 


The results agree with those obtained with acetylene, which ^ves a 
product containing 2 to 6 per cent, of oxygen. In one experiment, 
after 260 c.c. of acetylene had been almost completely condensed over 
mercury, hydrogen was introduced, and the passage of the spark 
continued. A reduction of volume ensued equal to the volume of 
acefylene remaining, and the conti'action then ceased. The product 
contained G, 75*0; H, 8*9; 0,16*1 = 100, a result which, from the 
quantity of acetylene used, indicates that 0*02 gram of water had 
passed through the glass. The product did not absorb oxygen from 
the air. The glass was not affected. C. H. B. 
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The Second Monobromobenzene. By F. Fittica 23, 

1398—1400).—reply to the paper of A. Hand (this voL, p. 881) 
on this subject. The author ^ives details of the method he 
employed for the preparation of the compound, to which he assigned 
the foimula (PhBr)a,C6H6. J- B. T. 

Preparation of Phenyl Cyanate. By B. Kuhn and M. Libbert 
(Ber., 23, 1536—1537).—Phenylthiocarhimido (50 grams = 1 mol.) 
was heated at 170° in a reflux apparatus with well diied red oxide of 
mercnry (80 grams = 1 mol.) mixed with some coarse glass powder. 
After heatins: for eight hours, the liquid was fractionated; the poriion 
coming over below 170° was pure phenyl cyanate, and amounted to 
20 per cent, of the theoretical yield; the rest was unattacked phenyl- 
thiocaibimide. If a larger proportion of mercuido oxide is used, the 
yield is lessened. 0. F. B. 

Action of Lead Oxide on Toluene. By C. Vincent (Compt 
rend.^ 110, 907—908).—^When tolnene is allowed to fall drop by drop 
on lead monoxide heated to a few degrees below its melting point 
(335°), the lead is rednced to the metallic state, carbonic anhydride 
is given ofl, and abonfc 10 per cent, of benzene is formed, together 
with a very small quantity of stilbene, and higher products, CeHs^CHa 
+ 3PbO = 8Pb + CeHfi + COa + H,0. 

At the melting point of the lead oxide, very little benzene is foimed, 
and the product consists chiefly of stilbene mixed with oily hydro¬ 
carbons, the principal reaction being 2 CeH 5 ‘CH 3 -h 2jPbO = 
CeHa'CHiCH-OeHs + 2 E 2 O + 2Pb. 

At incipient redness, diphenyl, phenanthrene, anthracene, and other 
pyrogenic derivatives of benzene and tolnene are obtained, together 
with the preceding products. 0. H. B. 

Nitration of Propylbenzene. By E. Lespieau (Bull Sue. Ghim. 
[3], 3, 502—503).—From the liquid resulting from the action of a 
boiling mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids on pixipylbenzene 
or isopropylbenzene for several hours, small crystals of paiunitro- 
benzoic acid separate on cooling. The liquid contaius oily products 
which decompose even when distilled under reduced pressure, but by 
steam distillation, a nitropropylbenzene is obtained. By prolonge<l 
nitration of propylbenzene or isopropylbenzene, a mixture of dinitro- 
acids melting at 17(>°, and containing much 1:2: 4-diniti-obenzoic 
acid, is formed. T. G. N. 

Behaviour of Sodiophenylmercaptide with Isobutylene 
Bromide. By R. Otto (Bcr., 23, 1051—1062).—When isobutylene 
bromide is treated with sodiophenylmercaptide, phenyl bisulphide, 
isobutyhne, and sodium bromide are formed; trimethylefihvlene 
bromide seems to behave in a similar manner. F. S. K. 

Ssrnthesis of Ketones from Phenol Ethers by Priedel and 
OraflEfc’s Method. By L. GiTrEEMANN, R. Ehruarut, and H. Maisch 
(Ber., 23,1199—1210).—As already shoidily mentioned (Abstr., 1880, 
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862), acid cliloridrs react with phenol ethers in presence of aliixainiuin 
chloride in just the same way as wdth the aromatic hydrocarbons, 
resembling in this respect pheiul cyanate and chlorofonnamide. The 
reaction is carried out by mixing the ])henol ether and chloride in 
equivalent proportions (unless the chloride is very volatile, in which 
case an excess of that constituent is taken), adding carbon bisulphide 
as a diluent, and then gradually adding a quantity of aluminium 
chloride equal to times or twice the quantity of phenol ether. 
The reaction is canded out in the cold, but may, if necessary, be 
started by gei^tly warming. After allowing the mixture to remain 
for an hour, during which time it is frequently shaken, it is waimed 
for a few minutes on the wator-bath, and the upper layer then pourc d 
off. The black aluminium double compound is washed with carbon 
bisulphide, and veiy carefully decomposed by water, the ketone sepa¬ 
rating as an oil or in crystals. In the latter case, it is simply filtered 
off and recrystallised from hot water, hut in the second, it must be 
first taken up with ether, the ether evaporated off, and the residue 
purified either by distillation, or allowing it to remain until it crystal¬ 
lises. 

Anisoil and acetic chloiide yield an oil, which on treatment with 
alcohol leaves a small quantity o£ dimethoxydiphenylethylene, 
C 2 H 2 (CGHi*OMe) 3 . After evaporating off the alcohol from the filtrate, 
the residual oil is dist\llcd. The fraction boiling at 250—^275° solidifies 
on cooling almost entirely, and is separated from the adhoiing oil by 
spreading on a porons plate, and I'ecrystallising from ether. It then forms 
large, tabular crystals, melting at 38—30®, and boiling without decom¬ 
position at 258°. The analysis showed tliat acpti/lanisoilf CsHjAc^OMe, 
had been formed. It unites with phenylhydrazine and hydroxylamine, 
forming crystalline deiuvatives, and, like many of the ketones to be 
described, gives very chamctcribtic colour reactions with concen¬ 
trated mineral acids. Thus, with concenti ated sulphunc acid, it forms 
a deep, yellowish-red coloration, and w ith nitric acid, gives a magenta 
tint. Oil warming with the latter, it yields a substance pi'obah’y 
helongingto the gi*oup of “ niiro-sacyls ” discovered by Hollcmann. 
On oxidation acetylanisbil yields anisic acid, showing that, as in the 
case of phenyl cyanate and chloroforniamide, substitution has taken 
place in the ]>ara-position. The paracehjhuusoil described by Olivieri 
{Oasssefia, 13, 275) as boiling at 220—222° must either have been 
impnre, or have a difierent constitution. 

Propionic chloride and anisoil yield also a disuhstituted propylene 
in small (luantity, but the chief product is purapropbO}iyla}ibsoiI, 
COBt'OoHfOMo. This foims colourless tablets which melt at 27'', 
and boil at 273—275°. It also yields anisic acid on oxidation, and 
forms an oxime, which crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 67°. 

Benzoic chloride and anisoil yield parahenzoylanisoil, which forms 
large crystals melting at 61—02°. This compound has been previously 
obtained by Rennie by the oxidation of parabeuzoylpheuyl methyl 
ether (Trans., 1882, 220). 

Phenetoil combines with acetic chloride forming acetylphmuMl^ 
OeHiAc'OEt, which crystallises in six-sided tablets melting at 60—61°, 
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and yields parefclioxybenzoic acid on oxidation. Pheneto'il and pro¬ 
pionic chloride yield propionyJpJienefoil^ OOEt'OeHi'OEt, melting at 
30°, Its oxime melts at 97°. Isobntyric chloride forms isobutyryU 
pJieTietoil^ which also forms a crystalline oxime, the melting points of 
the two compounds being 41° and 110—111® respectively. Benzoic 
chloride yields parahenzoylphenetoil, which crystallises from acetic 
acid in silky plates melting at 38—39®, and distils above 300° with¬ 
out decomposition. 

Resorcinyl diethyl ether is also acted on in the same manner by 
acetic and propionic chlorides, a^eiylmetadietlu^xyhenzene and propionyh- 
metacUetlwseybenzene being produced. The former ciystallises in large, 
slightly pink needles melting at 67—68°, which give a beantiful 
green coloration with nitiic acid. The second compound forms large, 
Instrons crystals melting at 76°, and yields an oximo melting at 133°. 
In neither of these cases is any unsa^rated compound formed. 

In addition to the above, the following compounds have been 
obtained from the corresponding naphthol ethers:— Acetyl-a-tiapJiihyl 
•methyl ether, ciystallising in six-sided tables which melt at 71—72°, 
the acetyl group probably occupying the para-position; propionyl^ 
a-naphfhyl t7iethyl ether, forming large prisms which melt at 68°, and 
yield an oxime melting at 172°; acetyl-efnaphthyl ethyl ether, crystal¬ 
lising in prisms which melt at 78—79®; henzoyUa^nnphthyl ethyl ether, 
melting at 74—75°; acetyl-p-naphthyI methyl ether, which forms 
slender, coloarless needles melting at 67—58°; and, finally, acetyl- 
fi-naphtliyl ethyl ether, crystallising in large tables which melt at 
62—63°. 

In all these cases, the crystals are suMciently large for the measure¬ 
ment of the angles, and might perhaps a^ord material for an examina¬ 
tion of the relation between ciystalHne form and constitution. The 
same rule also appears to hold as iu the case of phenyl cyanate and 
chloroformamide, namely, that substitution takes place in the para- 
position, unless that is previously occupied. In certain cases, an 
unsatui*ated alkylene compound is ^so formed. H. G. 0. 


Hexachlor-a-diketohexene. By T. Zinckb (Ber,, 23, 1334— 
1338).—Like the corresponding tetraf*hlororthoquinone, chloranil 
only takes np 2 atoms of chlorine on treatment with that reagent, 

forming a compound which has probably the formula 

COrCO‘OCl2, 

and may he termed for the present hexachlor-a-dikctohexene. It is a 
colourless compound, insoluble iu water, readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at 88°. On further heating at the ordinary 
pressure, it loses chlorine, but may be distilled unchanged under 
diminished pressnre. On reduction it yields tetrachloroquinol, and 
on energetic treatment with phosphorus pentachloride forms hexa- 
chlorobenzene. Less energetic treatment converts it into a compound 
containing phosphorus and chlorine, which is decomposed by water 
with formation of the compound Ci,Cl 5 *OPO(Ofl)a, which may also be 
obtained in a similar manner from chloranil. On treatment with 
sodium hydroxide, it is converted into dichloromaleic acid, and an oily 
compound, probably tetrachlorebhane. Contrary to the statement of 
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Katider (Absfcr., 1885, G52), and Ciamician (Abstr., 1884, 293), 
dicbloromaleio acid, alfcboagh. extremely soluble in water, is not 
hygroscopic. 

By the action of aniline, the compound fi jg formed • 

^ . OCla-CO-CCl isiormea, 

it is a red, crystalline substance melting at 144“, and is converted by 
reduction into anilidotrichloroquinone. On treatment with alkali, it 
yields the sodium salt of an acid having the formula OiaHeObNOg, 
which readily loses carbonic anhydride, forming an indifferent com¬ 
pound of the formula OnHeOUNO. As it also contains the phenyl- 
group, its foi-mula may be written C^Cl^NOPh'COOH. It appears 
probable that by the action of the alkali the ring is split, with forma¬ 
tion of the compound CCl 2 : 0 Cl*C 0 * 001 !C(N'HPh)*C 00 H,’and that this 
loses another molecule of hydrogen chloride, forminp* ^%envltriohltyro~ 

, CCl-NPh-O-OOOH 

pyndonecarloxylic acid, ^ CO-CCl ’ 

evolution of carbonic anhydi*ido, and is soluble without decomposition in 
hot water, cold alcohol, and cold soda solution. On heating with the 
latter, one chlorine-atom is replaced by hydroxyl, forming phenyU 
dichloToh ydroxypyridonecarhoxiiUo acid, OH’Cjl^'PhOloO'COOH, melting 
at 206**, which yields a dimethyl salt, and a silver salt containing two 
atoms of silver. On boiling with acetic anhydride, it loses carbonic 
anhydride, and forms aGefy1pheti,ylilichlornhydroxypyridoiie melting at 
143®. The indifferent compound C 11 H 0 OI 3 NO, or phenyUiichloropyr-- 
idone, melts at 245®. 

Moth^lamine also readily acts on hexachloro-o-diketohexene, but 
the compound obtained is colourless, and has quite different pro¬ 
perties to the anilide. It is now being more closely investigated. 

R G. C. 


A New Hydroxythymoqtduone. By G. Mazzara (Ber., 23, 
1390—1392).—^Two hydroxythymoquinones are theoretically possible, 
namely, [hie: OH = 1:2] and [Me: OH = 1:5]. The former of these, 
the fls-compound, molting at 166—167®, has long been known; the 
latter,* the /J-compound, is obtained by reducing dinitrocarvacrol and 
oxidising the product witb ferric chloride. The quinone is purifitd 
by distillation in a current of steam; it crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in long, prismatic, daa*k orange-yellow plates, melting at 
181—183®. Hydroxythynioquiuone dissolves in alkaline carbonates-, 
the solution becoming violet in colour. J. B. T. 


Safirole. By G. Oiamician and P. Silbeb (Ber,, 23, 1159—1164). 
—^In the course of their investigation of apiole, it appeared to the 
authors advisable to examine ako the properties of the analogous 
compounds safrole and methyleugenol. Some of the results given 
in this paper have also been recently published by Eykman (this 
vol., p. 748) in agreement with whom the authors find that the 
isafrole obtained by Poleck (Abstr., 1884,1339) and Schiff (Abstr., 
1884, 1338), by the action of sodium and solid potassium hydroxide 
on safrole under pressure, may he more readily prepared by wax’ming 
safrole with alcoholic potash. It forms an oil boiling at 246—248®, 

VOL. LVIIl. S t 
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remaining solid at —18®, miscible with alcohol, ether, «and benzene, 
but insoluble in water and alkalis. Its molecular weight was found 
by Rjionlt’s method to be 159, which agrees with tho formula 
CioHioOi. Like safrole, it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid 
with an intense red coloration. 

With potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, isafrole yields 
piperonal and acetaldehyde, the oxidation proceeding therefore m the 
same manner as with isapiole. Alkaline potassium poirmanganale, on 
the other hand, converts it into piperonylic acid, and a kotonic acitl 
which appears to be dioxymethylenepKenylglyoxylic add, 

CH,<3>0«Hs>CO-COOH, 

which may be sbortly termed •pipercmylketonic (udd. It crystnllises 
from water in pale-yeUow needles which melt at 148—149°, and fi*oni 
benzene in needles containing benzene of crystallisation melting at 
130—14(>“, which do not lose all their benzene at 100’. It gives a 
yellow compound with phenylhydrazine. The silver salt, OsHgAgOs, 
crystallises from hot water in lustrous prisms. 

Whereas safrole is scarcely acted on by reducing agents, isafrole is 
readily converted by sodium in alcoholic solution into dihydrosafrole, 
an almost colourless liquid boiling at 228°, miscible with alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and acetic acid. It gives with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, tirst a yellow, and tlien a red coloration. It is in all probability 
formed by the addition of two hydrogen-atoms to the allyl-group, and 

wonld thus have the constitution CH2<Q>-06H3Pr», The aqueous 

alkaline solution contains a substance having the composition and 
properties of a propylphenol, corresponding closely with the metar 
propylphenol described by Jacobsen (Abstr., 1878, 732). It could 
only be obtained, however, as a liquid, whereas Jacobsen gives its 
melting point as 26°, 

Its methvl ether, W'hich boils at 212—213® (corr.), yields on oxida-* 
tion with alkaline potassium peimanganate mehimethoxybenzoio acid. 
It follows, therefore, that, on reduction, isafrole loses tho atom of 
oxygen occupying the para-position. 

Bromine acts on isafi*ole in carbon bisulphide solution, fonning 
monobromisafiole dibromide, Ci<iHgBr 02 ,Br 2 , which ciystallises from 
light petroleum in colourless, lustrous needles melting at 109—110°. 

H. G. 0. 

Engenol. By G. Cumiciak and P. Silbbe (B&r,, 23,11G4—1167). 
—^Unlike safrole (see preceding abstract) eugenol is not completely 
converted by alcoholic potash into an isomeride. The methyl ether, 
however, prepared by the action of methyl iodide and potash on 
engenol, is readily and completely converted into isomethylengenol. 
The first-named methyl ether boils at 247—248®, whilst the isomeiide 
forms a colourless, almast odourless liquid boiling at 263®. On 
oxidation with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate, it is con¬ 
verted into methylvanillin and veratric acid, whilst with alkaline potas¬ 
sium peimanganate it yields the latter acid, and a new compound 
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whicTi has the composition OioHioOs, and crystallises from water in 
white, nodnlar aggregates or large needles melting at 137®. It is also 
solnble in alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and benzene, the crystals 
obtained from the latter containing benzene of crystallisation. It 
combines with phenylhydrazine, and is probably dimethoicypJienyU 
ghjoxylic acid, (CH 3 O)a- 0 .Fi*C 0 -CO 0 H. 

Like isapiole and isafrole, the methyl ether of isoengenol readily 
takes np 2 atoms of hydrogen when treated witli sodinm in hot 
alcoholic solntion. The hydromethylengenol thns obtained is an oil 
resembling hydrosafrole in smell, which boils at 246°, and dissolves 
in concentrated snlphurio acid on warming, forming a pale-red 
solntion. 

Isomethylengenol also combines with bromine forming isomefhjl- 
eugenol dibromide, CiiHi 4 Br 202 , which crystallises from light petroleum 
in colourless crystals molting at 101—102°. It is solnble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, and insoluble in water, but melts on boiling 
with the latter, and imparts to it an acid reaction. H. Gt. 0. 

Diamidoqxiiiiol Ether and Dihydroxyqulnone Ether. By 
R. Nietzki and F. Rechbero (Her., 23, 1211—1217).—It was 
shown 10 years ago, by Nietzki (Abstr., 1879, 464), that quinol 
diethyl ether, on treatment with nitilc acid, yields a mixture of two 
dinitro-derivatives, which may be separated by their diffei'ent solu¬ 
bility in acetic acid, alcohol, or ethyl acetate. As the a-compound 
gave on reduction a diamido-corapound which could be readily con¬ 
verted into an azimido-derivative, it appeared probable that the 
nitro-groups in that compound occupied the ortho-position. 

The re-examination of these compounds has shown that the dinitro¬ 
compounds may be readily reduced by a mixture of stannous chloride, 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and alcohol, and the amido-componnds 
then obtained in the form of hydrochlorides by passing in hydrogen 
chlonde, and decomposing the precipitated stannochloride with 
hydrogen sulphide. It was found that the jd-compound may be 
readily obtained free from the a-compound, but the a-compound 
invariably contains small quantities of its isomeride. 

a-Diamidoquinol diethyl ether hydroobloiide forms laage needles 
which become grey in the air. Niti‘oas acid readily converts it into 
the azimide previously described, and it also nnifes with diacetjl, 
benzile, and phenanthraqninone, forming quinoxalines melting at 
327°, 163®, and 260® respectively. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the amido-groups occupy the ortho-position. 

)8-Diamidoquinol diethyl ether may be readily separated from the 
^-compound by adding sulphuric adil and alcohol to the mixture of 
their hydrochlorides, when the sulphate of the /S-compound separates 
out in colourless needles. Both the hydvochloiide and sulphate are 
converted by ferric chloidde into a substance which crystellises in 
pale-yellow plates melting at 183°. It is free from nitrogen, and has 
the formula CioHjaO*, and on treatment with caustic potash is con¬ 
verted into the symmetrical dihydroxyquinone obtained by hTietzki 
and Schmidt from di-imidoresorcinol. The oxidation-product must 
therefore be the diethyl ether of this substance, and has the constitu- 

3 t 2 
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tion O 3 : OBta = 1 : 4 ; 3 : 6 . It follows, therefore, that )9-diainido. 
qainol diethyl ether has also the symmetrical constitution, 

"When dihydroxyquinone diethyl ether is treated with stannous 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, and alcohol, it is converted into tetrahydr^ 
oxybenzene diethyl ether, OaHi(OH) 3 (OC 2 H,) 2 , which cryhtalliscs from 
water in beautiful needles meltings at 138®, and yields a diaoot\I 
compound which melts at 148®. On treatment with the requisite 
quantity of sodium ethoxide and ethyl bi*omide or iodide, it forms 
tefrethoxyhenzene, which crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates, 
melts at 143®, and sublimes very readily. 

Dihydroxyquinone diethyl ether yields with hydroxyl amine a 
dioxime which is as good as insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and 
melts aboTe 300®. 

The compound obtained by Habermann (Abstr., 18*78, 728) by 
acting on quinol dimethyl ether with nitric acid has proved on 
examination to be a mixture of two isomeric dinitro-compounds, 
which may be separated by fractional crystallisation from ethyl 
acetate. The more readily soluble compound melts at 177®, and the 
second at 202 °. The amido-derivatives obtained by KariofP by the 
reduction of Habermann’s compound (Abstr., 1881, 272) must also be 
a mixture. The nitro-derivative melting at 177®, on reduction with 
stannous chloride, hydrochloric acid, and alcohol, yields a diamido- 
compound which shows all the properties of an ortho-derivative, 
combining with diacetyl, benzile, and phenanthraquinone to £oi*m 
quinoxalines. 

The nitro-derivative melting at 202® on reduction gives a diamido- 
compound analogous in all respects to jS-diamidoquinol diethyl ether, 
and which must therefore likewise have a symmetrical constitution. 
It is converted by feme chloride into a dimethoxyquinone identical 
with the compound obtained by Metzki and Schmidt by acting on 
the silver compound of dihydroxyquinone with methyl iodide. It is 
readily reduced by stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid with 
formation of tetrahydroxybenzene dimethyl ether, which forms small, 
lustrons plates melting at 166®. 

The above results show that dihydroxyquinone really contains two 
hydi'oxy 1 -groups, and has not passed into the tautomeric tetraketo- 
hexamethylene, for the dimethyl ether obtained by direct methylation, 
and the compound formed from amidoquinol dimethyl ether are 
identical, and the latter undoubtedly contains two methoxy-groups* 

H. G. 0. 

Derivatives of Ortho- and Para-tolubenzylamine. By T. 
Krober (Her., 23, 1026—1034).—Ortbotolubenzylamine can be 
prepared by reducing ortbotolunitrile with sodium and alcohol; it 
boils at 199*5® (corr.). The hewxro^Z-derivative, CeH^iMo’CHi’NHBz, 
ciystallisea from alcohol in needles, melts at 88 ®, and is soluble in 
most ordinary solvents except water. 

Ortlioditoluhenzylthiocarhamide, CS(NH'CH 3 -C 6 HJ!!^e) 2 , prepared by 
heating the amine with carbon bisulphide and alcohol, crjstaHises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless plates or prisms melting at 
186—187®. 
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Biaaohenzeneorthotoluhenzyla mine, C 6 H 4 Me*CH 2 'NH'N’ 2 *PIi, obtained 
by treating the amine with diazobenzene chloride in dilute alcoholic 
solution, crystallises from alcohol in almost colourless needles, melts 
at 85°, and is readily soluble in ether and chloroform, but only 
spaiungly in dilute alcohol, and insoluble in water. 

Orthotolubenzyl alcohol is obtained when the amine is treated with 
nitrous acid; it melts at 31®. The corresponding aldehyde boils at 
198—200®. 

OrthomethylUnnamie acid, 06H4Me*CHlOH-OOOH, can be prepared 
by heating orthotolualdehyde with sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride at 145—150°; it crystallises from benzene in needles, and 
melts at 169®. 

Paratolubenzylamine (b. p. 195—196®) is formed when paratoln- 
nitrile is reduced with sodium and alcohol. The mercuroehloride 
crystallises in colourless prisms and melts at 203®; the picrate, 
C 8 HiiNr,C 6 HiN' 307 , separates from water in moss-like crystals, and 
melts at 194—199° with decomposition. The tewzoyZ-derivative, 
(JcH 4 Me'CHa'NHBz, crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless 
needles, melts at 125°, and is readily soluble in ether, but insoluble 
in water. 

Faratoluhemsylcarbamide, OfiHiMcCHi'NH'CO'NH^, prepared by 
treating the hydrochloride of the amine with potassium cyanate, 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in plates, and melts at 166°. 

Li’‘paratoluhmzylthio(m‘hamide, OS(!N'H*0Hs'C6H4Me)ft, crystallises 
in colourless plates melting at 124—125®. 

Biasobemeneparatolulenzylamme, CeHiMe'OHj'NTH-NiPh, crystal¬ 
lises in colourless plates, melts at 60—61°, and is soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and light petroleum. 

P(iratolMhemsylax}etamide, prepared by treating 

the amine with acetic chloride, is a colourless, crystadline compound 
melting at 106*5°. 

Far(M}bethylcinnamic acid, OfiH 4 Me*CHIOH'OOOH, prepared from 
paratolualdehyde, crystallises fi'om benzene in colourless needles, 
melts at 197°, and is soluble in most ordinary solvents. The 
dihromide, OwHioBriOa, ciystallises from light petroleum in needles, 
and melts at 183®. 

Paramethylhydronnnamie acid, is formed when the pre¬ 

ceding compound is reduced with sodium amalgam; it crystallises 
from hot water in plates, and melts at 120°. P. S. K. 

Action of Orthodiamines on Fbtlialaldeliydic Acid. By A. 
BibTRZYCKi (Ber., 23, 1042—1046).— Toluyleneamidiueheii^nylortlio^ 

carboxylic add^ C 6 H 3 Me<^U^O*ObH 4 -OOOH, separates as an orange 

precipitate when phthalaldehydic acid (henzaldehydeorthocarboxylic 
acid) is treated with orthotolnylenediamine in aqueous or alcoholic 
solution. It crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
258° with decomposition, and is almost insoluble in water, chloroform, 
acetone, ether, and toluene, and only very sparingly soluble in boiling 
alcohol; it dissolves freely in glacial acetic acid and in uodneral acids, 
and also in alkalis and alkaline carbonates. 
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Bromotoltiyleneamiditiehenzenylortliooarhim/lie aM, 

obtained from bromoparatolTiylenediamiiie (see below), in like manner, 
melts at 267**. 

FJien ijilmeamidmehetisenylorihocarboxylic acid^ 

0,H4<^g>0-0.Hi-C00H, 

prepared from ortbopbenylenediamine, decomposses at 266®. The 
corresponding najy7i^7^aZc9^e-de^iyatlve, OjsHialSriOg, decomposes at 
about 280®. 

These three compounds all form microscopic crystals, and are very 
sparingly soluble or insoluble in most neutral solvents.^ 

Bt omotoluyhnediamhie [Me; (!NH 2 )a : Br = 1 : 3 : 4 : 5] can be pre¬ 
pared by brominating metaniiroparatoluidine in alcoholic solution 
and reducing the product with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid; it ciystallises in long needles, melts at 81—82® with previous 
softening, and is very readily sol able in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
acetone, and benzene, but only sparingly in water. P. S. K. 

Stereochexoically Isomeric Nitrogen Compoonds. By A. 
Hawtzsch and A. WiRiinE (J9er., 23, 1243—1253; compare this vol,, 
p. 34b).—In consequence of the work of Klinger and Zunrdeeg (this 
voL, p. 761) on the trinitroazotoluenes, the authors regard the existence 
of stereochemically isomeiic azo-compounds as doubtful, and acknow¬ 
ledge that these can no longer be cited in support of their theory. In 
all other points the theory is upheld, and the objections raised 
by Y. Meyer with regard to the isomeric oximes (this vol., p. 719) 
are replied to. The authors point ont that if Beckmann’s isobenz- 

Ph-C-NH 

aldoxime had the constitution V > would be intermediate 

0 

between Ph-CHINOH and Ph-CO’NHg, and might, therefoi'e, ho 
expected to readily undergo change into the latter, which is not the 
case. They aie, therefore, still of opinion that the structure of the 
isomeric benzaldoximes is similar. The fact that Auwers fails to 
discover an isomeidde of the unsymmetrical oxime of the formula 
OH-KlCPh-OsHiMe cannot be taken as any positive proof against the 
theory, for i*easons which the authors have already given in their 
former paper. The absence of isomeric oximes of phenanthra- 
quinone may, perhaps, be explained by the total difference in strac- 
ture between this compound and benzile, the foimer containing a 
closed ring, which is not the case with the latter, and therefore 
having an essentially different structure. H. C. 

Diazo-compomids. By L. Gattebmake, W. Haussknecht, A. 
Cactzler, and R. Bhrhabdt (Per., 23,1218—1228).—Experiments 
made by the anthoi's with the object of obtaining diphenyl fi’om 
diazobenzene chloride by the action of finely-divided copper had not 
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the desired result, but led to the formation of chlorobenzene. Further 
iiivestigatiou has shown that finely.divided copper exerts generally 
an action on diazo-^alts very similar to that ot cuprous salts dis¬ 
covered by Sandmejer. The new reaction has, however, many 
advantages over the latter method, as it takes place in the cold, and it 
is unnecessaiy to prepare a special sj.lt containing the residue to be 
inti'oduced into the benzene nucleus, it being suflGLcient to add copper 
powder and a solution of the potassium or sodium salt ot the acid. 

The results obtained up to the present may be divided into three 
groups:— 

(1.) Heplacoment of the amido-group, by halogens, thiocyanogen, 
and cyanogen. The copper powder was prepai*ed by adding zinc-dust 
lo a saturated solution of cupper sulphate until the latter has only a 
pale-blue colour, washing the precipitated copper bj decantation, and 
treating with dilute h^'drochloric acid to remove traces of zinc. 
After filtering and washing, the paste of copper powder should be 
placed in a well-closed bottle, as it readily undergoes oxidation. 

For the prepai ation of chlorobenzene, aniline is diazotised in the 
usual manner, using an excess of acid, and the copper powder 
gradually added, widi constant stirring; nitrogen is rapidly evolved, 
and the reaction is complete in 15—30 minntes. The aqueous 
solution is poured, as completely as possible, fi*om the lower oily 
layer, and the latter distilled in a current of steam. The distillate 
consists of chlorobenzene and a little diphenyl. 

Ortho- and pai*a-toIuene in the same manner form ortho- and para- 
ohlorotoluene, the yield being in both cases considerably better than 
that given by Sandmeyer’s method. /i-Naphthylamine is also readily 
converted into i3-chloronaphthalene, but a large quantity of resinous 
matter is also formed, the yield of pure substance being only 30 per 
cent. Parachloroiiitiobenzene has also been prepared by this method 
from paiUiUitraniline, 

Metachlorobenzaldehyde may be prepared from metanitrobenz- 
aldchydre by reducing the latter with stannous chloride and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, diazotisiug directly without removing the tin, and adding 
copper ])owder. 

For the preparation of bromohenzene, aniline is diazotised by means 
of sulphuric acid and sodium nitrite, and mixed with an aqueous 
Huiutiou of potas«»ium bromide. The copper powder is then gi'adually 
added, the appearances being the same as with the chlorine compound. 
Ou distilling in a current of steam, almost pure bromohenzene is 
obtained, ludobenzene and pai*ariodotoluene can be pi-epared in an 
exactly similai* manner. The cyanogen- and thiocyanogen-groups can 
also be thus substituted for the amido-group, but the reactions have 
not as yet been closely studied. 

(2.) Replacement of the amido-group by the cyanic acid residue. 
—The potassium cyanate required was prepared according to the 
method of C. A. Bell (this Journal, 1876, i, 68), by heating a mixture 
of potassium ferrocyanide and potassium diohromate, and exti*acting 
the product with 80 per cent, alcohol. A concentrated aqueous 
solution of the salt (9 gi‘ams) was added to a solution of 10 grams of 
aniline, diazotised in the usual manner, and then the copper added in 
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portions of 5 grains, 'vntli constant stirring, until no more nitrogen is 
evolved. The phenyl cyanate forms an oily layer on the surface, and 
is removed by means of a glass spoon as it is formed, ether added, 
the water taken with it separated, and the ethereal solution dried 
over ignited potassium carbonate, evaporated, and distilled. The 
phenyl cyanate thus obtained contains a little coloured impurity, 
which has not yet been removed, but which is not retained by the 
derivatives obtained from the phenyl cyanate, such as phenyl- ^d 
diphenyl-carbamide. A residue is also obtained frpm the distillation 
of the phenyl cyanate, probably consibting of phenyl phenylcarbamate, 
ISTHPh-COOPh. 

Orthotolyl cyanate may also be obtained in this manner from 
orthotolnidine, the yield being better than in the foregoing case. 

(3.) Conversion of aniline into diphenyl.—For this puipose aniline 
is diazotised with sulphntic acid and sodinm nitrite, and a quantity of 
90 per cent, alcohol added. Copper powder is then gradually intro¬ 
duced, and the mixture vigorously stirred for an hour. The whole is 
then distilled in a current of st^m, and the distillate collected as 
soon as it gives a solid precipitate on addition of water. The 
diphenyl thus obtained is perfectly pure. Concerning the mechanism 
of the action, all that is known at present is that the alcohol is 
partially oxidised to aldehyde, and the copper also oxidised to 
some extent. The copper may be replaced by finely-divided zinc or 
iron. 

Culmaun and Gasiorowsky have also recently obtained diphenyl 
from diazobenzene chloride by the action of stannous chloride, hut 
the action is more complicated. Better results were obtained by the 
action of stannous chloride on diazobenzene formate in presence of 
formic acid (Abstr., 1889,1156), but the copper method is preferable 
as being much cheaper. H. G. C. 

Piazothioles and Kaselenoles 11. By 0. Hiwsbebg 23, 
1393—1397; compare Abstr., 1889, 785, and this vol., p. 160).— 
1: 2-Naphtliylenediamine, obtained by the reduction of bonzcneazo-/8- 
naphthylamine, yields naphtliapiasofhiole, CioHaFaS, when heated to 
180—200® for 6 to 8 hours with hydrogen sodium sulphite in a scaled 
tube. The products of the reaction are ti*eated with dilute hydro- 
chloiio acid, and distilled in a current of steam. Naphthapiazothiolo 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in colouiless or slightly yellow 
needles or leaves, melting at 81®. It is a feeble base, and gives a 
yellow coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid; with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, it yields uaphthylenediamine and hydrogen sulphide. 

1 : 2’’Najphfhaquinoxaline^ Viq'B is obtained ’by warming a 
mixtuie of 1 : 2-naphthalenediamine and glyoxal hydrogen sodinm 
sulphite with acetic acid ; after purification, the compound crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in small, colourless needles, melting at 62®; 
f^s salts are yellow in solution, and are not dissociated. The pZa^ino- 
ekloride is sparingly soluble in water. The base is stable towards 
oxidising agents and nitrous acid; concentrated sulphuric acid 
pvoduees a deep-red coloration, which changes to yellow on the 
addition of water. 
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Experiments made witli tlie ol^ject of ascertaining' wliat influence, 
if any, tlie presence of alkalis or acids exerts on the formation of 
piaselenoles, show that alkaline selenites do not react with 1:3:4- 
diamidotolnene, and that dilute minei^l acids do not afFect the 
ordinary course of the reaction. On warming a mixture of equal 
molecular parts of 1 : 3 : 4-diamidotoluene and selenious anhydride in 
concenti*ated hydrochloric acid, the solution becomes yellowish-red in 
colour, and a considerable quantity of crystals are deposited which 
chiefly consist of methylMoropiobselenole, CsHiClMelNaSe, melting at 
149—160°. This compound shows all the characteristic properties 
of the piaselenoles; it is a feeble base, gives a yellowish-red colour 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and, on reduction, yields a chloro- 
diamidotoluene. As selenious anhydride and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid have no action on methylpiaselenole, the above reaction is prob¬ 
ably best explained by assuming that the compound SeOl 2 (OH )2 is first 
formed, and that this then unites with the diamidotoluene, giving the 
'NH 

compound 07 H 6 <^jj>SeCl 2 ; by the loss of two hydrogen-atoms, 

the dichloride, C 7 Hfi!lT 2 SeOl 2 , would be produced, from which methyl- 
chloropiaselenole is finally obtained by elimination of hydmgen 
chloride and atomic rearrangement. Selenic acid combines with 
diamidotoluone to form methylpiaselenole, part of the amine being 
simultaneously oxidised to a red-coloured compound. J. B. T. 

Ponnation of Alkyl-derivatives of Amides. By J. Tafel and 
C. Enoch (J5er., 23,1650—1564; compare this vol., p. 491) -Silver 
metamtrobenzamide^ C7Hal7'iOiAg, px*epared by dissolving metanitro- 
benzamide in dilute alcohol, precipitating with silver niti^ate and 
soda, and carefully drying, is a grey powder, which by heating for 
several days at 50® with ethyl iodide, extracting the mass with ether, 
and precipitating by the addition of ethereal hydrogen chloride to 
the ether exh'act, yields the luidrochhride of metanitroh&nzmidoetliyl 
e^/ier, N0/C6H4-0(0Et)!17H,HCl. It forms a homy mass soluble in 
alcohol and water; when the aqueous solution is warmed, decompo¬ 
sition ensues, ammonia and ethyl metaniti'obenzoate, melting at 43® 
(uncorr.), being foimed. MfdanitrdbertzmiidoethyJ ether was prepared 
by dissolving the hydmcbloride in water, and adding the calculated 
quantity of sodium carbonate. It is an uncrystallisable oil, but its 
acid oxalate, OnHuNaO?, forms well-developed crystals. Metanitro- 
henzamidine hydrochloride^ !N’ 03 ' 06 H 4 *C(ITH) *1^3^3,1101, was prepared 
from it by Pinner’s method (Abstr., 1883, 1089) ; it dissolves easily in 
water, less easily in alcohol, and is precipitated fi‘om solution in the 
latter solvent by the addition of ether, in white tables melting at 240®. 
The ^doMnochloride forms small, glittering, yellowish plates. Free 
metanitrobenzamidine was obtained by decomposing the hydrochloiide 
with excess of soda; it forms ill-defined crystals which are soluble in 
water and have a strongly alkaline reaction. 

When mercury-acetamide is suspended in ether and mixed with 
iodine, a brick-red powder of the constitution HglsCNHAo)^ is formed; 
when this is dissolved in hot alcohol and the solution cooled, it 
separates as an oil, but soon solidifies to a crystalline mass. It is 
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insoluble in benzene, is decomposed by heat, and by dilute hydro- 
chloiio acid, but not by other dilute acids. 

When mercuiy-benzamide is ti^eated in the same way, a similar 
red powder, Hgl2(3SrHBz)2, is formed. When this is boiled with 
alcohol, it is decomposed into two compounds, one not containing 
mercury, probably CtHbNOI, the other CTHsNOHpI, obtained in 
small, white needles melting at 194°, and decomposing at a higher 
temperature; it is insoluble in water. 

When silver-carbamide, 00!N'2H2Ag3, is treated with iodine in the 
above manner, a greenish mass of OON 2 H 2 Ag 2 l is formed, extremely 
sensitive to light, and decomposed with libemtion of silver iodide 
when heated alone or with alcohol, some aldehyde being formed in 
the latter case. Dilute hydrochloric acid liberates the iodine. 

0. F. B. 

A Modification, of the Chloroformamide Synthesis. By 
L. GrATiEBMANN and A. RosbOL\MO (Ber., 23, 1190—1199).—About 
two years ago, one of tbe authors, in conjunction with G. Schmidt, 
W. Hess, and E. P. Harris, described a new method of synthetically 
preparing ammatic carboxylic acids, which consisted in acting with 
chloroformamide on aromatic hydrocarbons and phenol ethers in 
presence of aluminium chloride (Ahstr., 1887, 569; 1888, 574). For 
the preparation of chloroformamide in quantity, a considerable 
quantity of condensed carbonyl chloride is necessary, which is not 
always readily obtained, and moreover, the time required in the pre¬ 
paration of the chloroformamide is too great in comparison with 
the actual preparation of the carboxylic acid, when only small 
quantities ot the latter are required. The authors have succeeded in 
effecting a modification of the method by which the difficulties in the 
preparation of small quantities have been successfully overcome. Led 
by the fact that chloroformamide, which appears to distil unchanged, 
i*eally splits up into cyanic acid and lij’drogen chloride, they have 
examined the effect of replacing the chloroformamide by a mixture 
of cyanic acid and hydrogen chloride, and find that the mixture 
acts in exactly the same way with the aromatic hydiucarbons and 
phenol ethei*s. 

For the pi*eparation of cyanic acid, cyanurio acid is recrysfcallised 
from water, the hydrated crystals cai'efully heated until anhy. 
(Irons, and the acid then distilled in a suitable vessel, passing a 
current of carbonic anhydride through it during the operation. Tlie 
vapours are led into a wide necked fia&k, into which also passes a tube 
conveying hydi*ogen chloride. In the flask is placed a quantity of 
powdei*ed alumininm cliloi’ide equal to that of the cyanunc acid taken, 
and the hydrocarbon or phenol ether to be acted on, the latter being 
diluted with eaibon bisulphide if the quantity is small, and it is to be 
converted as fully as possible into the amide. Through a third hole 
in the flask is placed a faiily wide tube, which serves to condense the 
carbon bisulphide boiled off during the reaction. The whole is gently 
\varmed, and the cyanic acid vapour’s mixed with carbonic anhydride, 
and the hydrogen chloride simultaneously passed in, the flask being 
continually shaken. After the reaction is over, the liquid is pour'ed 
off from the solid or semi-solid aluminum double salt, aud the latter* 
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carefully decomposed with water, cooling well during the operation. 
The amide usually separates at once or, if the quantity is small, may 
be extracted with ether, and then crystallised from hot water after 
ti’eatment with animal charcoal. 

Benzene gives the worst yield of any of the hydrocarbons. The 
compound obtained crystallises in colourless plates melting at 128", 
and is identical in every respect with benzamide. Even with a small 
<]|uantity of benzene and an excess of cyanic acid and hydrogen 
chloride, the yield is not good. 

Toluene, under the same conditions, gives a much better yield of 
pai'atoluamide, melting at 158**. As with phenyl cyanate and chloro- 
Ibrmamide itself, the hydrogen-atom occupying the para-position to 
the methyl-group is replaced. Ethylbenzene yields the previously 
unknown paretlujlhenzcmide^ C 6 H 4 Et*CO*NH 2 , which is sparingly 
soluble in hot water, and crystallises from it in colourless plates 
melting at 115—11(>*. The acid obtained from it by h}drolysis is 
identical with parethylbenzoic acid. • 

Metaxylene is converted by the reaction into mefaxylylamide, 
C6H3lMe2-00*NH2 (1.3.4), melting at 178—179**. By means of 
this reaction the authors have been able to ascertain that a sample of 
xylene from coal-iai* consisted chiefly of metaxylene mixed with a 
little ethylbenzene. 

Aiiisoil readily yields anisamide, which crystallises in white needles 
and melts at 162—163"^, and not at 137—138®, as given by Henry. 

Phenetofl is also converted with great ease into the amide of 
ethoxyhenzoic acid, crystallising in lustrous plates melting at liOl®. 

Hnphthalene, acenaphthene, and de-naphthyl ethyl ether are also 
acted on by these reagents. The fiist yields the amide of «-iiaph- 
thoic acid, melting at 201—202®, and the second an amide meltirg 
at 197—198^, whilst the third gives an amide for which the anthers, 
in agreement with Hess, find the melting point 143—144®. 

This reaction also permits of the detection of the constituents of a 
niixtnro of hydiocarbuns. Thus, a mixture of toluene and metaxj- 
leno, treated with half the quantity of cyanic acid necessary to con¬ 
vert tlie whole into amide, yielded nearly pure metax\ lylamide, and 
tho residual hydrocarbon on further treatment yielded paraioluamide. 

H« Cr. CJ. 

Action of Carbonyl Chloride on Orthodiamines. By A. 
Hartmann 23, 1046—1051. Oi-thopbenylcnecaibamide (m. p. 

307—308®) is formed when carbonyl cliloride is heated with ortho- 
phcnylenediamine hydrochloride in toluene solution; orthoteluylene- 
carbamide (m. p, 291—292®), and oi^thouaphthylenecarhamide (m. p. 
about 380°) can be obtained in like manner. 

Bromotoluylenecarlamide, C«H 2 BrMe<^^jg^>- 00 , prepared from bro- 

motoluylenediamine (m. p. 81—82°) melts at 324—325®, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, hnt only sparingly in benzene, ether, and water. 

Viacefylhromoioliiylmediamme^ Ge'E.i^vM.e^S'HA.c^ is obtained 
when hromotoluylenediamine [He : (NH 2)2 : Br = 1 : 3 : 4: 6] is 
lK>ilcd with acetic anhydride; it crystallises from water in needles, 
melts at 222—^223®, and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid and 
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alcoliol, but more sparingly in water, benzene, and tolnene. Tbe 
flao?Mtcef 2 / 2 -d.erivative, CsHuBrNiO, can be prepared by reducing meta- 
nitrometabromoparacetow)luid.e with stannoos chloride and hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the cold; it separates from benzene in crystals and 
melts at 167—168®. 

_ 

JSthenylbromotoluyhneamidine^ is formed 


when acetyl- or diacetyl-bromotoluylenediamine is heated above 
its melting point, and also when nitrobromacetotolnide is re¬ 
duced. at a moderately high temperature; it crystallises from alcohol 
in prisms, melts at 197—198®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
only sparingly in benzene and water. 

Bihenzoylhromotohiyleifhediamine^ C 6 H 2 BrMe(H’HBz) 8 , crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 244®. 

bT’CPh 

BipTienylhromotoluqninomli^ CeHiBrMe-^ ' i , prepared by boil- 
, ri.CPn 


ing bromotoluylenediamine with benzile in alcoholic solution, crystal¬ 
lises in needles, and melts at 153—154®. 

Bromotoluphenanthrazme^ CaiHisBr]lT2, is formed when bromopara^ 
toluylenediamine is treated with phenantbraquinone in glacial acetic 
acid solution; it crystallises from a mixture of chloroform and 
alcohol in yellow needles melting at 209—^210®, P. S. K. 


Derivatives of Trimethylenediamme. By A. GtoLUENKiNO (Ber., 
23, 1168—1174J.—^Aniline readily acts on 7 -bromopropylphthalimide 
at 150®, aniline hydrobromide separating out. On addition of aqueous 
ammonia and distilling in a current of steam, an oil remains which 
may be puiified by adding boiling water and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, until all but a small quantity of resinous matter is dissolved. 
On cooling the filtered solution, the salt formed separates in white 
granules, which are reconverted into the base by warming with dilate 
aqueous ammonia; the product thus obtained is dissolved in a small 
quantity of benzene, and a large excess of alcohol added. The yellow 
crystals which separate, melt at 144—145®, and consist of diphfhalyl- 
ditiunethylettetnamine NPh(0H/CEr 2 'CHa*]S'!CHHi 02 ) 4 . On heating 
this compound with fuming hydnichloric acid in a sealed tube at 
240®, it is converted into di-frmethyU'tisplie^byltriamme hydrochloride^ 
!NPh(CH 2 “CH 2 *OH 2 'N’H 2 ) 2 , 3 HCl, wMch yields a sparingly soluble 
platinochloride. 

The mother liqnor from the above diphthalyl compound, leaves on 
evaporation a yellow, resinous mass, which may be purified for analysis 
by recrystallisation from light petroleum. It then forms indistinct, 
yellow crystals melting at 87—89°, which from their composition and 
mode of preparation must consist of f^-anilidopropylphthalimide^ 
CftB[ 402 lN-CH 2 'CH 2 *CH 2 *NHPh. Like the foregoing compound, this is 
converted by treatment with fuming hydrochloric acid into the 
hydrochloride of the corresponding tnmethylenephenyldiamine, 
NH] 3 *CH 2 *CH 2 * 0 H 2 *NHPh, 2 H 01 , which crystallises in small, almost 
white needles. The picrate., C 9 Hul^ 2 , 2 C 6 H 3 N, 07 , crystallises fi'om 
60 per cent, alcohol in greenish, feathery needles, which decompose 
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at 195“. The free frimethyle^^ephenyldiamine, NHa'CHs’CHa'OHa'NHPh 
is prepared by decomposing a concentrated aqueous solution of the 
hydrochloride with solid potash. It is a colourless, strongly refrac¬ 
tive oil, readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, having a strong 
alkaline reaction and chaiaoteristic amine smell, and boiling at 277®. 
It absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, forming a liquid carbonate. 
This base has also been prepared in a different manner by Balbiano 
(Abstr,, 1889,1215). In agreement with the latter, the author finds 
that the amido-compound reacts with carbon bisulphide in a different 
manner to ethylenediamine, a dithiocarhamate of the constitution 
N'H*Ph*C3H8*!NrB[*CS*SH,!NIIPh*C3ll5*lTH!2, being formed. It crystal¬ 
lises in small, white plates and decomposes on boiling with water into 
hydrogen sulphide, trim^thylenephenyldiamine, and 

0 S<^.p^>C 3 H 6 , the latter forming white 
prisms melting at 215“. 

Trimethylcnephenyldiamine is readily acted on by phonylthiocarb- 
imide with formation of trimethylene, triphenyldithiocarbamide, 
NHPh-OS'T^H'CjHo'NPh’OS’NHPh, which crystallises from alcohol 
in slender needles melting at 145®. 

Trimethylenephenylcarbamide cannot be prepared in a similar 
manner to the con^sponding trimethylenecarbamide by the action of 
ethyl carbonate on trimethylenephenyldiamine (compare Fischer and 
Koch, Abstr., 1886, 627). If, however, the monohydrochloride of the 
latter be treated with potassium cyanate at 100°, it is converted into 
anilitiop^ylcarbamide, KH-Ph'O^Hg'NH-OO^NHi. This crystallises 
in rose-coloured aggregates of needles which melt at 96—98°, and at 
120® give off ammonia with formation of triTnetkyhnejphenylcarhamidej 

This crystallises from alcohol in pale yellow 
needles sparingly soluble in water, and melts at 213—215®. 

H. a. 0. 

Derivatives of ParacyanLObenzyl Chloride- By H. K. Gunther 
(Ber., 23, 1058—1062).— FaracyamlensylphtkaUmide, 
C8Ha:n-0H3-06H4-cn, 

is formed when paracyanobenzyl cbloiide is heated with potassium 
phthalimide at 130°. It ciystallises from boiling glacial acetic acid 
in yellowish-brown plates, a :h : c = 0’7212 : 1 : 0*6218, melts at 
183—184®, and is almost insoluble in water, ether, alcohol, and light 
petroleum, but readily soluble in acetone, chloroform, and hot glacial 
acetic acid. 

acid^ 

COOH-OsH^-OO-NH-CH^-OeHi-OOOH, 

is obtained when the preceding compound is warmed with soda, and 
the sodium salt thus produced decomposed with hydrochloric acid. 
It separates from alcohol in microscopic needles, melts at 255®, and is 
only sparingly soluble in most ordinary solvents. The silver salt, 
OicHiiOsNAga, crystallises in prisms. 

Betiaylarimneyaracarhoxylio add^ NHs'OH/CeHji'OOOH, can be pre- 
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pared by beating the preceding compound with concentrated hydro- 
chloiio acid at 200® for three hours ; the product is treated with cold 
water, the filtered solution evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved 
m a little warm water, and the solution mixed with sodium acetate; 
on rubbing, the acid gradually separates in crystals. It cryjdialliscs 
from water and glacial acetic acid in yellow scales, and is insoluble in 
ether, alcohol, benzene, acetone, and light petroleum. The hydro¬ 
chloride crystallises in long needles, a :h : c = 0’5742 : 1 : 0*9630, and 
is soluble in water, alcohol, light petroleum, and chloroform, but 
insoluble in ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. The ^piaiino- 
ohhmdti (C 8 H 902 T^) 3 ,HjPtCl 6 is amorphous. The aurochhride mystal- 
lises in well-defined prisms. 

An acid of the composition CwHuOs is formed when paraeyano- 
henzyl chloride is boiled with potash, and the resulting sodram salt 
decomposed with hydrochloric acid; it separates from hot acetic acid 
in ill-defined, colourless ciystals, and is insoluble in ether,, acetone, 
chloroform, and benzene, but readily soluble in ammonia and alkalis. 
The silver salt has the composition Ci 6 Hi 2 Ag 205 . The constitution 
of the acid is probably expressed by the formula 0 (CH 2 *C 6 H 4 *C 00 H) 2 . 

F. S. K. 

Etard’s Reaction. By W. t. Miller and Gr. Boeoe (Bar., 23, 
1070—1079).—^When propylbenzene is treated with chromyl chloride, 
benzaldehyde, benzyl methyl ketone, and other compounds are formed, 
but not a trace of hvdrocmnamaldehyde is produced, as stated by 
Etard (Abstr., 1881, 581). 

When cymene is treated with chromyl chloride, it yields about 
equal quantities of an aldehyde identical with the compound 
described as paramethylhydrocinnamaldehyde by Bichter and 
Schilchuer (Abstr,, 1884, 1342), and a compound which seems to be 
paratolylethyl ketone. The aldehyde obtained in this way is not 
identical with paramethylhydrocinnamaldehydo (compare next 
abstract), and on oxidation with silver oxide it is converted into an 
acid which melts at 40—41®; paramethylhydrocinnamic acid melts 
at 116® (compare Krbber, this vol., p. 969). The aldehyde obtained 
from cymene has probably the constitution ObHiMe*CHMe*CHO, and 
the acid (m. p. 40—41°) is probably paramethylhydratropic acid. 

Ethylbenzene and chromyl chloiude yield acetophenone, together 
with an oil which combines with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and 
probably consists of phenylacetaldehyde and benzaldehyde. 

The above experiments show that Etard’s reaction takes a course 
different to that which it is usually supposed to take; whilst the 
metliylbenzenes yield with chromyl chloride the coiTesponding 
aldehydes, the hydrocarbons with longer side chains give a ketone as 
a rule, and only in some cases the corresponding aldehyde. 

Stilbene is formed when a mixture of benzyl methyl ketone and 
benzaldehyde is shaken with hot concentrated (3 :1) sulphuric acid; 
when a mixture of benzyl methyl ketone and metachlorobenzaldehyde 
is treated in like manner, a crystalline compound melting at 73—74°, 
probably metachlorostilbene, is produced. Deoxybeuzoin and benzyl 
methyl ketone condense together forming stilbene and benzoic acid. 

F. S. K* 
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Hydrocinnamaldehydes. By W. v. Milled and Q. Bohde (Ber., 
23, 1079—1082).— ILfilrocinnaiyytldehi/de, CbH 5 'CH 3 *CH 2 *CHO, pre¬ 
pared by distilling a mixture of calcium hydrucinnamate and calcium 
formate, is an oil. 

u-Methylhydrocinnamaldeliyde, CsHs-OHa'CHMe-COH, prepared 
from methylhydrocinnamio acid in like manner, boils at 226—227® 
(corr.) ; the hydrazone and the anilide are oils. 

MefachhrohydrocijmamaldeJiyde, CoHqOlO, boils at about 240°. 

Paramethylhydiocmnamaldeliyde, 06H4Me'CH3*CH3'CHO, is an oil. 

The compounds described above have a chaincteristic odour of 
jessamine, undergo oxidation on long exposure to the air, and have 
the generic properties of aldehydes; when treated with concentrated 
or moderately concentrated sulphuric acid, they yield solutions which, 
when seen by transmitted light, have a more or less intense rose- or 
carmine-red coloration. F. S. K. 

Aromatic Alkyl Ketones; their Oxidation by Potassium Per¬ 
manganate. By A. Claus (/. pr. Ch&tn,, [2], 41, 483—514; com¬ 
pare this vol., p. 769).— Metcunjlyl methyl carbinol, 

[CeHaMe^-CHMe-OH = 2:4:1], 

is produced when metaxylyl methyl ketone (Abstr., 1886, 463) is re¬ 
duced by sodium amalgam (compare the behaviour of paratolyl 
methyl ketone, this vol., p. 769); it is a pale-yellow oil, becoming 
brown in the light in presence of air; it boils above 300°. 

Metaxylyl methyl ketone phenylhydra^ide forms lustrous needles 
melting at 116° (uncorr.), and is insoluble iu cold water and ether. 

OHhopa/radirmtliylm andelic acid, 

C6H3Me3-CH(OH)-OOOH [=2:4:1], 

is obtained when metaxylylglyoxylic acid (Abstr., 1886, 463) 
is reduced by sodium amalgam; it crystallises from hot water in 
aggregates of needles, melts at 119° (uncorr.), sublimes, aod is easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, hut not in cold water. It gives a 
cherry-red colour when warmed with strong sulphuric acid, a reaction 
which is shared by its salts. When the glyoxylic acid is reduced by 
hydriodio acid, metaxylylacetic acid, 06HjMe2-CH3’C00H [4:2:1], is 
obtained as well as the above; it crystallises in colourless needles or 
leaflets which melt at 102° (uncorr.), sublime, and are soluble in the 
usual solvents, except cold water. The melted acid distils abonb 
265° (uncorr.). Its potcbsdum, barium, and silver salts (each with 
1 mol. H3O), its calcium salt (with 4J mols. H2O), and its amide (m. p. 
183°, uncorr.) are described. 

Dimtrosometaxylylglyoxylic add, 06HMea(N0)2'C0-C00H, ob¬ 
tained by acting on the glyoxylic acid (1 part) for a short time 
(two minutes) with faming nitric acid (4—5 parts), forms colourless 
crystals which melt at 177° (uncorr.), and sublime with decom¬ 
position; it is soluble in the usual solvents, except water, and 
gives a red colour with phenol and sulphuric acid. Its potassium 
and barium salts (each with mol. H3O) are described. When it 
isi^ oxidibcd with potassium chromate (0*254 part) aud sulphuric 
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acid, it yields dinifT 08 (yinefaHiiylemcarloasylic add, CbHMe 2 (W’O) 2 * 0 OOH‘, 
wHcIl melts at 166®. When the dinitrosoglyoxylic acid is acted 
on by fuming nitric acid, nifronifrosoniefaxylenecarhoxylio add, 

]sro-C6mie,(]sro2)*cooH, 

is obtained; this crystallises in needles which melt at 256® (uncorr.), 
and dissolve freely in hot water, sparingly in chloroform and glacial 
acetic acid, but not in carbon bisulphide and benzene. 

Binitrornetaxylylglyoicylic add, 

06HMe3(N02)i-00-OOOH [=2: 4:3 :5 :1], 

is obtained by treating xylylglyoxylic acid with nitric and sulphuric 
acids in the cold and pouring the mixture into water; it fonns colour¬ 
less needles melting at 198° (uncorr.) ; its barium salt (with 2 mols. 
H 3 O) is described. 

By nitrating metaxylyl methyl ketone (10 p^ams) with nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*4 (100 grams) at 65°, a nitro&o-derivative, 

(CaHs-OO-CIN-OH):,, 

melting at 107—108°, was obtained; this has been described by 
Holleman (Abstr., 1888, 275; 1889, 49). When it is oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, it yields orthoparadimethylbenzoic acid 
(m.p. 126°), and when it is reduced by zinc and acetic acid, di- 
metaxylyl ethylene diketone (Abstr., 1887, 827) is obtained. 

When nitric acid, of sp. gr. 1*52, is used, and the temperature kept 
below 30°, two mononitro-metaxylyl methyl ketones are obtained, the 
one (m. p. 72°) more soluble in alcohol than the other (m. p. 67°) ; a 
third product was obtained but not investigated. 

^-JSitrometajcjflyl methyl hetone forms colourless needles which melt 
at 67° (uncorr.) and are insoluble in dilute alcohol. When it is 
oxidised with dilute nitric acid, or potassium permanganate, nitro- 
dimethylbenzoic acid (m. p. 195°) is foimed; the U 7 >n'do-dei*ivative of 
this acid melts at 175°. When the potassium permanganate is used 
in dilute aqueous solution and in soficient quantity to supply only 
three atoms of oxygen, b-mtro-2 : 4i’^dimethnljplietnjlglijoxyUc add is 
formed; it is an oil which ciystallises after a time and melts at 40° (if) ; 
its barium salt (with 6 mols. H 2 O), cakium salt (with 4^ mols. H^O), 
and sUuer halt are described. b'-Amidomefaxyltfl methyl ketone crystal¬ 
lises in small needles which quietly become coloured and molt at 
88 ° (uncoiT.); its hydrochoride and platvtochlonde are desaibed. 

3~Nitrometaxylyl methyl ketone crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
in columns or prisms which melt at 72° ; it is unstable and gradually 
becomes converted into an oily snbstance, referred to above as the 
third product of the action of nitric acid on metaxylyl methyl ketone. 
When oxidised with four atoms of oxygen, it yields Z-^iitro-2 :4-^- 
methylbensoic acid; this acid forms colourless needles or columns 
which melt at 135° (uncorr.), and are freely soluble^ except in cold 
water; its barium salt was obtained. 

When metaxylyl methyl ketone (1 part) is added by degrees to a 
mixture of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 (3 pai'ts) and sulpliunc acid 
(6 parts), cooled to —10° or —15°, two products are obtained, a 
dinitro- and a dinitronitroso-ketone, the latter being more abundant 
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at higher temperatures; the dinitroketone is soluble iu ether, which 
therefore serves to separate them. 

3: 6-Dinitromefngcyhjl methyl hetone cr 3 »stallises in yellow ueedles 
which melt at (uucorr.) and explode at the boiling point; it is 
soluble in the usual solvents. By oxidation it yields 3: h-dinitro- 
2: 4s-ddmethylhf>nz(yic arid, which forms small, lustrous crystals melting 
at 199—200® (uncorr.) and subliming iu silky needles; it is freely 
soluble, except in cold water; its potassium, barium (with 1 J moLs. 
HiO), calcium, and silver salts were obtained; they are explosive when 

3 : ^-Dinitrometaxylyl nitrosomethyl ketone crystallises from nitro¬ 
benzene, or acetone, in lustrous, microscopic leaflets melting at 209® 
(uncorr.), and exploding when heated on platinum foil. 

Mesityl mrthtjl ketone, ChH.Mea'COMe, is a colourless liquid of 
peculiar od<mr; it boils at 285® (uncorr.), and is specifically lighter 
than water. When it is oxidised by potassium permanganate, 
mesitylglyoxylic acid and trimethylbenzoic acid are obtained; they 
are separated by water at 30°, in which the latter is fairly soluble, 
but the former not. 

Mesitylglyoxylic acid forms large, yellowish, columnar crystals 
melting at 118® (uncoiT.), and soluble except in water. The barium 
salt (wdth 2 ^ mol a. H 3 O) and the silver salt are described. 

2:4:6-TnmethiflbenzoiG acid forms crystals which melt at 165° 
(uncon*.); it is volatile with steam, smells of honey, sublimes, and is 
freely soluble in the usual solvents; it is identic^ with Jacobsen’s 
/5-isodurylic acid (m. p. 161°; Abstr., 1888, 63). The barium salt 
(with 2 mols, HaO) and the silver scdt are described. Further oxi¬ 
dation by potassium peimanganate produces only one dibasic acid, 
namely, 2 : t^’diwethylferephthalic add; this acid crystallises in 
small, white needles which melt at 206° (uncorr.) and are easily 
soluble ; the barium salt (with 3 mols. H 2 O) is described. 

2:4: Q’TrimcthyJphfuylacrtnmide, CsHjMes-CHs’CO’KHs, is ob¬ 
tained by the action of ammonium sulphide on mesityl methyl ketone 
in small, (olourlcss crystals which melt at 208° (nncoiT.) and sub¬ 
lime; it is soluble except in cold water. The corresponding add 
forms a white, crystalline powder W'hich melts at 164° (uncorr.) and 
Hiiblimes in sniall, colourless, slender needles; it is soluble except in 
cold water; the barium salt (with 3 mols. H 2 O) was obtained 

Pseudocumyl methi/l ketone [Mej = 2:4.5] is a colourless, strongly 
refracting liquid which boils at 246—^247° (uucoit.) ; it solidifies 
at 0 ° to ti*anapareut prisms which melt at 10 ®; it dissolves in the nsual 
solvents. When oxidised, it yields 2:4: h^triniethylpheuylglyoxylio acid, 
which crystallises in slender, white needles melting at 76° (uncorr.), 
and is solnble in most solvents; its potasduni (with 1 mol. H 3 O), 
sodium (with 1 ^ mols. H^O), barium (with 4 mols. H 2 O), calcium 
(with 3 mols. H^O), silver, and lead salts were obtained. Wiien this 
glyoxylio acid is treated with ammonium sulphide, 2:4: h-irimetliyl- 
phenylacetamideh formed; it crystallises in lustrous leaflets which melt 
at 174°. The corresponding acid forms needles which melt at 118° 
(uncorr.) and sublime; the hanum salt crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 O. 
By oxidation, the glyoxylic acid becomes 2:4:6 trimethylbenzdc 

VOL. LVllI. 3 u 
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oGid (m. p. 150°), identical with Jannasoh’s dnrylie acid (iiTeiV.?. f, Oheni., 
6 , 449), some 2; b-dimethyUerephthalic acid, identical with Jan- 
nasch’s cnmidic acid (loc, cit.; Abstr., 1883, 334), being foi*med at the 
same time. A. G. B. 

Dipyrogallopropionic Acid. By 0. BOttingbr (Ber,, 23, 1098). 
—The compound described by the author as dipyi*ogallopropionic acid 
(Abstr., 1884, 318) has, like Doebner and Forster’s pyrogallol- 
benzeYn (this voL, p. 899), the pi-operty of dissolving in alkalis with 
a beautiful blue coloration. 

The so-called dipyrogallopropionic acid can be convei'ted into a 
tetracetyl-derivative ; when its red solution is boiled with zinc-dust 
and glacial acetic acid, it becomes colourless, but on the addition of 
soda the reduction product absorbs oxygen and the solution turns 
blue. The colourless I'ednction product is probably the true dipyin- 
gallopropionic acid, of which the red compound is an oxidation 
product. F. S. K. 

Tetrabromodinitrobenzene. By C. L. Jackson and W. D, 
Banceopt {Amer, Chem.J,, 12,289—307; compare Abstr., 1888,821 and 
1278; 1889,696).—Tetrabromodinitrobenzene (m.p. 228°) is not acted 
on by alcoholic ammonia in open vessels, but if the mixture is heated 
in sealed tubes at 100°, it is conveirted into a substance (probably 
hromotriamidodimtroheTkzeyie) which is insoluble in any ordinary sol¬ 
vent, and does not melt at 285°. 

BromodinifrotrianiUdohensenc, CeBr(N02)2(N’HPh), is prepared by 
heating at 100°, a mixture of tetrabromodinitrobenzene (1 mol) and 
aniline (6 mols.). It is insoluble in water and light petroleum; 
crystallises from alcohol, acetic acid, benzene, and chloroform in micro¬ 
scopic pi-isms; and melts at 175—176°. The compound has no basic 
properties. 

BtJiyl dihromodinitropliemjJmalonate, C 6 aBr 8 (]Sr 02 ) 3 -CJfl(OOOEt)i, 
is obtained by dissolving tetrabromodinilrobenzene in benzene, anil 
mixing the solution with ethyl sodiomalonate; the reil-colourcd 
mass formed is poured into water and the benzene sepai*atcd; on ad¬ 
ding snlphux’ic acid to the aqueous solution, the now com]W)uu(l 
separates out, and on crystallisation from alcohol forms colouilcKS 
needles which melt at 89°. It is insoluble in water and in light 
petx’olenm, but is readily dissolved by all other common solvents, has 
well-maj-ked acid properties, forms soluble salts with tho alkalis, and 
gives various-coloui‘ed, amorphous precipitates when solutions of the 
heavy metals are added to aqueous solutions of its ammonium salt. 

Bthyl bromanilidodiH itroplienylmalonate, 

l^HPh-C6HBr(lfO,)s-OH(OOOEt)3, 

is readily prepared by adding aniline (2 mols.) to ethyl dibromodi- 
nitix)phenylmalonate (1 mol.). It crystallises from hot alcohol in 
slender, bright-red prisms; melts at 127°; readily dissolves in most 
solvents; has only feeble acid properties, but gives yellow precipitates 
with solutions of the heavy metals. 

Br<mami&o.oxwtMe, CaNEjOBr-NH*, is obtained by the reduction 
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of ethyl (libromodiniti'oplienylmalonafce with tin and hydrochloric 
acid. On precipitation fi*om a solution of its chloi-ide, it forms colour¬ 
less, microscopic needles which melt, wibh considerable chariing, at 
about 212®. It is soluble in hot water and in hot alcohol, insoluble 
in ether and chlorofoim, and, in some respects, behaves as a phenol. 
The chloride, 08 H 70 N 3 ,HC 1 +H^O, crystallises from watpr in needles or 
piisras, and does not melt within the range of the mercurial ther¬ 
mometer. 

In preparing tetrabromodinitrobenzene for these experiments, the 
previously undescribed pentabromonitrobenzene, melting at 248^, 
was obtained. G. T. M. 

Compounds Prepared from Bromonitrobenzenes. By 0. L. 
Jackson (Anver, Oheiu. J., 12, 307—313; compai^e preceding abstract). 
—The author offers an explanation of the reactions between the 
bromonitrobenzcne's prepared by him, on the one hand, and ethyl 
sodiomalonate on the other hand; reviews the relative ease with which 
the reactions takes place, and gives inferences drawn from experi¬ 
ments, by which the comparative acidity of the substituted ethjl 
malonates, ethyl acetoacetates and ketones, prepared by him, have 
been determined. G. T. M. 

Tautomeric Compounds, By J. U. Nep (Amer, Ghem. J., 12, 
379—425; compare also Abstr., 1889, 509).—The first part of the 
paper is devoted to a discussion of the alleged cases of tautomerism 
ill ethyl succinosuccinate and analogous compounds, and reasons are 
given for believing that the polymorphism in this group is due, not 
to a change of position of certain groups within the molecule, but to 
physical isomerism. It is further deemed piubable that ethyl succino¬ 
succinate and dihydroxyterephtbalate never contain a ketone-group, 
but that the oxygen usually assumed to exist in this condition is 
present rather as hydroxyl. 

The author then proceeds to give in detail the results of experi¬ 
ments made to tost this alleged tautomerism, after first mentioning 
that ho has prepared a doiivative of ethyl sicetoacetate containing two 
acid radicles, which has not before been done. Since ethyl aceto- 
acclate greatly resembles ethyl succinosuccinate and dihydroxy- 
toi*ophtlialate, it seemed probable that it, too, is not aketonic compouud, 
and if so it ought to form alkyl and acid ethereal salts, in whi(‘h the 
substituting group (E) is bound to oxygen, OR-OMelCH-COOEt, and 
those substances would be insoluble in alkalis. In reality, it is found 
that when ethyl sodacetaceiate is treated with 1 mol. of benzoic 
chloride,* a small quantity of a compound insoluble in alkalis is 
formed, but this was found to be ethyl dibenzoylacetoacetate, 
OOMe-OBza-COOEt. 

Mthyl diJiydrodiamidc^yromellltaie, C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ) 3 (OOOEt) 4 , 
[( 000 Et) 4 :(NH 2 ) 2 :H 3 = 1:3:4: 6:2: 5:1:4, =Aa, 5 , or 

1 ; 3 : 4 ; 6 : 2 ; 5 :3: 6 , = Aj, 4 ], is made by treating an alcoholic solution 
of ethyl diamidopyromellitate with zinc-dust and dilute sulphuric acid; 
it may also be obtained, though only in small quantity, by fusing 

8 u 2 
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together ammoninm acetate and ethyl paradiketohexamethylone- 
tetracarhoxylate, into which latter substance it is itself convei*ted 
when dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid and treated with a 
little water. It dissolves in chlorofonn, and with difidculty in alcohol, 
from which it crystallises in colourless needles melting at 212®. 
When treated with 1 mol. of bromine, it loses its two hydrogen-atoms, 
and forms ethyl diamidopyromellite.te. It also yields an acetyl- 
derivative melting at 132°. 

Fyrazolone-derivative of dihydroxypyromellitic (quinoltefracarhoscyUc) 

acidy Gej [gJ>NPh}(COOH)^ is best prepared by treating a hot 

aqueous solution of the acid with twice the theoretical amount of 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, and heating the mixture for three to 
five hours on the water-b^th to complete the reaction. A iydrazide 
of the acid is probably first formed, and then loses two molecnles of 
water, yielding the pyrazolone-derivative. This forms yellow ciystals, 
which exhibit all the properties of a pyrazolone-derivative. When it 
is oxidised with fnming nitric acid, or when an alkaline solution of it 
(which is purple in colour) is oxidised witli potassium ferrocyanide, or 
by simple exposure to the air, a very stable compound, 

0.(oo>lfPi)*(COOH),, 

is formed, which gives with alkalis a yellow solution exhibiting a 
green fiuorescence. Two of the hydrogen-atoms in the pyrazolone- 
derivative are replaceable by metals. When it is heated wifch excess 
of benzoio chloride, the dibenzoyl-dipyrazolone anhydride, 

is formed. This forms yellow crystals soluble in alcohol, melting at 
140®, and volatilising without decomposition at a very high tempera¬ 
ture. Both it and its solutions show a green fluorescence. After 
boiling with alcoholic soda, acids precipitate the free acid in yellow 
flakes, the benzoyl-gi'oups not being eliminated. 

Dihydroxypyromellitic acid, when heated with large excess of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, yields a hydroxamic acid, which i.^ 
i*econverted into the original acid when boiled with acids. When 
heated for 10 to 15 minutes at 300—350®, it forms quinolfetra- 

carboxylic anhydride^ C 6 C 0 H) 3 ^qq >0 ji, which is soluble in acetone 

and ethyl acetate, and crystallises from the latter in yellow prisms 
with red fluorescence. It volatilises without decomposition at 350°, 
and dissolves in water giving a red solution, which when left to itself, 
or heated, is transformed into the acid. Its alkaline salts are very 
deep red in colour. 

Dihydroxypyromellitic acid yields bromanil, C 6 H 4 Br 2 , when allowed 
to remain for 12 hours with excess of bromine and some water; 
quinone-tetracarboxylic acid, 0^0^(000H) 4 , is probably first formed, 
and then its carboxyl-groups are replaced by bromine. It also yields 
cbloranil when treated with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, 
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but with iodine and hydidodic acid, it yields, not iodanil, bat iodoform, 
and with nitric acid, nitranilio acid, 0602 (N 02 ) 2 ( 0 JBL) 2 , which is, 
however, doubtless derived from nnstable nitranil first formed. 
T3ihydrodihydroxypyromellitic acid could not be prepared either by 
saponification of its ethyl salt or by reduction of dihydroxypyro- 
mellitic acid, cavboxyl-gvoups being always eliminated. These facts, 
together with those known regarding snccinosucciidc acid, show how 
nnstable hydroxybenzenecarboxylio acids are. Bnt dihydroxytere- 
phthalic acid, and still more so dihydroxypyromellitic acid are stable, 
and so one is led “ to the inevitable conclusion that these are coloured 
benzene-derivatives, and that they can never exist as quinolcarboxylic 
acids.” 

The author now proceeds to prove that the substituted groups in 
derivatives of ethyl dihydroxypyromellitate and dihydrodihydroxy- 
pyromellitate (parddiketobexainetbylenetetracarboxylate) are joined 
to oxygen, and not directly to carbon. This he does by converting 
ethyl dimethoxypyi*omellitate by heating with alcoholic soda into the 
sodium salt, this into the silver salt, and this finally into a substance 
melting at 134®, which is identified as methyl dimethoxypyromelHtate. 
The intermediate product, OMe'C 6 (ONa)(COOEt) 4 , obtained by the 
action of methyl iodide on ethyl disodox\ pyromellitate, was also 
examined; it forms yellow plates with green fluoi’escence, soluble in 
alcohol. The best way of preparing sodium salts such as that men¬ 
tioned above is to dissolve the substance (an ethyl salt, &c.) in chloro- 
foim, and add a solution in alcohol of the theoretical amount of 
sodium, diluted with chloroform; the sodium salt is precipitated in 
the gelatinous state, and is dried on a porous plate in the air, or at 
100 ". 

Methyl dimethoxypyromelUfate, C«(OMe) 2 (COOMe )4 is formed by 
heating methyl disodoxypyromellitate, C 6 (ONa) 2 (COOMe) 4 , with 
excess of methyl iodide in a sealed tube. It melts at 134®, and 
volatilises without decomposition. Its reactions show that it is a 
methoxy. and not a ketonic compound. 

Methyl diacetogeyyyroinellitate^ 06(0Ac)2(C00Me)4, is formed by 
the action of acetic chloride on the above-mentioned sodium salt. It 
melts at 147®, and volatilises without decomposition. Its reactions 
are those of an acetyl-derivative of a phenol. 

Methyl dihydrodiacetarypyromellltafe^ CcH2(0 Ac 2 ) 4 (COOMe) 4 , isformed 
by the action of zinc and hy<lroch1oiic acid on the preceding compound. 
It melts at 173®, and volatilises without decomposition. It is dimor¬ 
phous. With bi*omine, it yields methyl dihydi*oxypyromellitate, 
06(0H)2(C00Me)4, melting at 207®; with nitnc acid, it behaves 
exactly like methyl pavadiketohexamethyleneteti*acarboxylate, yielding 
first ethyl dihydroxypyromellitate, and then ethyl qumonepyromelli- 
tate, melting at 208®. It may also be obtained from methyl disodio- 
paradiketohexamethylenedicarboxylate and acetic chloride; hence 
methyl paTadiketohexamethylenetetracarboxylate is not a ketonic bnt 
a methoxy-derivative. 

Ethyl dihenzoyloxypyromellifate^ C 6 fOBz) 2 (COOEt) 4 , is formed by 
treating the corresponding disodium compound with benzoic chloride. 
It melts at 167®, and when i*ednoed with zinc and hydrochloMc acid, 
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yields ethyl chhijdrodihenzoylnxypyromellitate, C6Hi(OBz)2(OOOEt)4, 
melting at 136°, and volatilising without decomposition. This 
substance is also formed when ethyl paradikotohoxamethylenetetra- 
carboxylale is treated with benzoic chloride. By bromine, it is recon¬ 
verted into the pyromellitate, 06(OBz)i(COOEt)i, molting at 157°; 
sulphuric acid decomposes it into benzoic acid and ethyl paradiketo- 
hexamethylenetetracarboxylate, melting at 143®. 

The author now proceeds to prove th.it also in derivatives of ethyl 
dihydroxyterephthalate and succinosncciuate the substituted groups 
are united to oxygen. 

Bthyi dlmefhnstyterephfJialnte, C6H»(OMe)4(OOOEt)2 [(OMe),> = 1:4], 
was prepai'ed from the corresponding sodium salt and methyl iodide. 
It forms colouidess plates with a marked blue-violet fluorescence, 
melting at 101*5®, and volatilising without decomposition. Its entire 
beha^’ionr shows that the methyl-groups are united to oxygon. When 
heated with dilute alcoholic soda, it yields dimethuxyterephthalic acidy 
G«H2(OMe)3(COOH)s, melting at 2(35®. It is nob itself fluorescent, 
but in aqueous solution exhibits blue-violet fluorescence. 

Ethyl dibenzyhxyterpphthalate, 06H2(0-0H2Bli)2(C00Et)2, is formed 
by treating the coiTesponding disodium salt wdth benzyl chloi^e. It 
forms colourless needles exhibiting blue-violet fluorescence, melting at 
96*5°, and volatilising without decomposition. It does not give the 
ordinary ketonic reactions. In the presence of alkalis, the benzyl 
groups are stable, but with acids, ethyl dihydroxyierephfhdlate, 
OoH!2(OH)2(OOOEt)2, melting at 13d®, is formed, and bromine appears 
to replace some of the hydi-ogen of the benzyl-groups. When reduced 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, it yields ethyl a-dthydrodiheiizyl- 
oxyter^hthalate^ C6H4(OCH3Ph)2(COOBt)2, which forms ‘colourless 
crystals, with faint blue-violet fluorescence, melting at 169®, and vola¬ 
tilising witbont decomposition. It was impossible to remove any of 
the hydrogen-atoms. Three isomeHdes of this substance (six isomeidc 
diliydrobenzene-dei-ivatives are possible) are obtained by treating 
ethyl disodiosuccinosnccinate with benzyl chlonde, namely, a jS-variety 
melting at 148*5®, which is transformed by sulphuiic acid into a poly¬ 
meric second, w-variety melting at 272®, and volatilising without 
decomposition, and a third, 7-variety melting at 140*5°, also volatile 
without decomposition. None of these compounds gives the ketonic 
reactions. 

Ethyl dmcefoxyterephthalate, 06H2(0Ac)2fC00Et)2, prepared from 
ethyl disodoxyterephthalate and acetic chloride, melts at 154®, and is 
not acted on by bromine. 

Ethyl dia^ioxysuccinofniccmnte, CBH4(OAc)2{COOEt)2, prepared 
fi'om ethyl disodoxysuccinosucoinate, melts at 1()9®, and is converted 
by bromine into ethyl dihydroxyterephthalate. But these two sub¬ 
stances are crystallographicaily absolutely identical. A similar iso¬ 
morphism also occui*s between ethyl dihemoyloxyUrephihalaie 
O.H2COBz)2(OOOEt)2, melting at 174®, and ethyl a^ibmzoylZyl 
mcchomccinaie, 06H4(OBz)2(COOlt)2, melting at 166°. The latter 
substance is formed by acting on ethyl disodoxysuccinosucoinate with 
b nzoie chloride, and when treated with bromine yields ethyl dibenzoyl- 
o vyterephthalate. Ethyl dibenzoyloxyterephthalate is formed horn the 
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disodoxyterephtlialate and benzoic chloride; when reduced with 
zinc and aqueous hydrochloric acid, ir yields three varieties of ethyl 
dihydrodibenzoyloxytereplithalate, C 6 H 4 (OBz) 2 (COOEt) 2 , an a-vaiiety 
melting at 166®, identical with that obtained from the ethyl disodoxy- 
succinosuccinate, a /5-variety meltii^ at 138’, and a 7 -variety melting 
at 102‘5°; all three varieties volatilise without decomposition. If, 
however, alcoholic hydrochloric acid be used, the ^-variety is 
obtained, together with two, possibly three, new isomerides. 

Finally a few compounds are described to complete the work on 
durene (Abstr., 1887,256). Methyl dindrv^romt IHtate, prepared from 
the silver salt and methyl iodide, forms long, flat, transparent needles, 
melting at 180*6®; when reduced, it yields methyl diamidopyrom'^Ilitate, 
forming long, flat needles melting at 149*6®, and this on further reduc¬ 
tion yields methyl dihydrodihydroxypyiomeilitate (^paradilcetohexa- 
•methyleneMo'dcnrhoxylate) in heavy cubes with faint blue fluorescence, 
melting at 175®. This again, when treated with bromine, yields 
methfl dihythoxypyromelUtaiej which is a granular, yellow powder 
melting at 207®. Methyl quivionepyromeUitate, CeOc^COOMe)! -f 
2 CH 3 * 0 H, obtained by oxidation of the diamidopyi'omellitate with 
nitiic acid, is colourless. At 150® it loses alcohol, becoming yellow; it 
then melts at 208®, and volatilises unchanged. 0. F. B. 

Hydrazobenxenedisulplionic Acid. By H. Limpricht (Ber., 
23, 1062—1057).—The compound obtained by the reduction of 
metanitrobenzeni’sulphonic acid, and described as hydrazoben- 
zenesulphonio acid (Abstr., 1880, 805, 807, 808, 809), is, in reality, 
benzidinedisulphonic acid, as was suggested by Schultz. The 
time hydrazobenzenedisulphonic acid cannot be isolated, but it can be 
obtained in an impure condition as follows :—A solution of potassium 
metazobenzenedisulphonate is treated with a solution of basic lead 
acetate, the red, crystalline precipitate of the basic lead salt washed 
well with boiling water, then suspended in hot water, and treated with 
hydrogen sulphide; the colourless filtrate, on evapomtion, yields a 
mixture of metamidobenzenesulphonic acid, benzidinesulphonic acid, 
and liydrazobenzcucdisulphouic acid, from which the last-named com- 
jjound can be obtained, mixed, however, with benzidinedisulphonic 
acid, by extracting with cold watei*. It forms colourless crystals, is 
ix*adily soluble in Tvater, and has powerful reducing properties; when 
treated with mineral acids, it isconvei'ted into benzidinedisulphonic 
acid, and vheu its alkaline solution is evaporated, it is converted into 
azobenzenedisulphoiuc acid. The hanum salt, CisHioS^NsOeBa, is a 
colourless, or yellowish, crystalliue compound, only sparingly soluble 
iu hot water, and insoluble in alcohol; it seems to cryst.iliise with 
2 mols. of water. The potobsium salt, O 12 H 10 S 2 N 2 O 6 K 3 , is crystalline. 

F. S. K. 

Decomposition of Snlphones. By E. Stitfpeb (Bsr., 23, 
]408—1414).—^It is well known that certain sulphones are quite 
stable towards alkalis, whilst othei-s are readily hydrolysed The 
author has studied the action of alkalis on a number of diSerent 
sulphones, for the purpose of discovering the connection between 
ilieir constitution and decomposibility, Oomponnds of the formulie 
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0 H 3 (S 02 U )3 and E.'‘ 0 H(S 02 R )3 are unacted on by alkalis; an increase 
in the len^h of the carbon chain (R) linked to the S 02 -groap, does 
not influence this result. Trimethylenediethylsulphone and tiimeihyl- 
enediphenylsulphone are also unaffected by alkalis. On tbe other 
hand, the isomeric jpropyh^iediphmylsulplwm^ 

S0aPli-0HMe-CH2-S02Ph, 

which forms colourless crystals, and melts at 118—114°, reacts with 
alkalis with elimination of one phenylsulphone-group, in this respect 
resembling ethylenediphenylsulphone. 

The author has also prepared d^limylsulpbrnehromopropane, 
C 2 H 5 Bi*(SOaPh) 2 , and tHphenyl^ilphonepropane^ OjHsCSOiPhJs. The 
former compound is obtained by warming a mixture of allyl bromide and 
sodium pbenylmercaptide; on pouring into water, an oily liquid sepa- 
ribtes, which is purified by treating with potassium permanganate and 
dilute sulphuric acid; it crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 160°, and is easily hydi^lysed. Triphenylsulphonepropane 
is prepared by boiling allyl tribromide with an alcoholic solution of 
sodium benzenesulphonate. The compound crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in colourless needles melting at 226", and is readily hydrolysed 
on warming with alkalis. J. B. T. 

Oxidation of Phenyl Trithioformate. By £. Laves (Ber., 23, 
1414—1417).—Phenyl trithioformate is dissolved in benzene and 
treated with slight excess of potassium permanganate solution and 
dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate from the manganese precipitate 
contains benzenesulphonic acid. The manganese precipitate is dried 
and extracted with boiling alcohol; on cooling, onethyldipheyiyl- 
sulphone phenyl sulphide^ SPh*CH*(S 02 Ph)a, separates in lustrous, 
silky needles melting at 174—175°. The compound is sparingly 
soluble in cold water; it has acid properties, and dissolves in sodium 
hydroxide solution in the cold, and in sodium cai^bonate solution on 
heating; irom each of these it is reprecipitated unolianged by acids. 
On oxidation, the corresponding trisulphone is formed molting at 215°. 

jEJthenyldiphenyJ^lplwTie phenyl sulphide^ SPh-0Me(iS0iPh)2, is ob¬ 
tained by dissolving the above compound in dilute alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, and heating the solution, together with methyl iodide, in 
a sealed tube; it crystallises from chloroform, and melts at 194° with 
previous softening. Benzenesulphonic acid is obtained as sole pro¬ 
duct by the oxidation of phenyl trithioformate with alkaline potassium 
permanganate solution. 

The above results are in apparent contradiction to the observations 
of Gabriel (compare Abstr., 1877, 311), who obtained phenyl disul¬ 
phide by the oxidation of phenyl trithioformate. J. B. T. 

Acetyl-derivatives of Indole. By C. Zatti and A. PEtmATiNf 
(Bar., 23, 1359—1361).— V~Acetylind6le^ CeNHeAo, corresponding 
with 1 -acetylpyrroline, may be restdily prepared by acting on indole 
with acetic anhydride in the usual manner, evaporating the excess 
of the latter in a vacuum, and then distilling the residue with steam. 
The yellowish, oily liquid obtained is purified by redistillation in a 
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cxirrent of ptenm, and then fractionated under reduced pressure. It 
boils at 152—153® under 14 mm. pressure, with slight decomposition, 
and has an odour resembling that of the known acet;i^ 1-deiivatives of 
pyrroline and indole. It is readily decomposed by alkalis into indole 
and acetic acid. 

The acetyl compounds remaining after the first treatment with 
steam consist of the two known acetyl-derivatives of indole in almost 
equal proportions. The original product, on treatment with anhydr¬ 
ous reagents, yields almost solely the 1': 3'-diacetylindole, and it 
would therefore appear* that the latter has been partially converted 
into 3'-acetylindcle by the action of the water. Experiment has 
shown that i': 3'-diacetylindole is in reality thus decomposed on long- 
continued boiling with water. 

3 '-Acetylindole undergoes condensation on treatment with benz- 
aldehyde forming W-cinmimylhidole. O 17 H 13 NO, which cr\btalliftes 
from alcohol in small, yellow, lusti*ous plates melting at 229—231°, 
and corresponding exactly with the compound obtained in a similar 
manner from I'-acetylpyrroline. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
convert this by oxidation into an acid corresponding with pyrrylgly- 
oxylic acid. H. G. 0. 

Benzilorthocarboxylic By 0. Geaebe (Her., 23,1344— 

1349).—^It was observed by Juillard and Graebe (Abstr., 1888, 1095) 
that benzilorthocarboxylic acid exists in two modifications, one of 
which is yellow and the other white. Eurther investigation has 
confirmed this result, and has shown that the two comnounds differ 
not only in their colour, but also in melting point and in solubility in 
concent! ated alcohol, 50 per cent, alcohol, and chloroform. In 
their chemical relationships, however, no di&rence has yet been 
found. 

In the preparation of benzilorthocarboxylic acid by the oxidation of 
desoxybenzoincarboxylic acid, a mixture of both modifications i*> 
formed, and, on recrystallisation from water or dilute alcohol, a 
mixture of white and yellow crystals is also nsnally obtained. By 
very slow crystallisation from chlorofoim, and at a low temperatuie, 
both the mixture and the yellow modification are completely con¬ 
verted into the white compound. The yellow modification is host 
prepared hy heating the mixture by itself to 140—150®, or with 
benzene to 160—180®, in a sealed tube. 

The molecular weight, as found by Haonlt’s method, w^as the same 
for both acids. Both dissolve in solutions of alkalis and alkaline 
carbonates, forming a yellow solution from which acids precipitate 
the unaltered substances. By the action of concentrated alkalis, both 
yield the same benzhydroldicarboxylic acid. They also yield the 
same ethyl salt, melting at 71®, and the same monoxime, 

OOPh.C(irOH)-C6H4-COOH, 

which is colourless, melts at 166°, does not lose water at 100°. and 
may be converted into the dioxime, which at once loses water, form¬ 
ing the anhydride. The carboxyl-group is not altered in the forma¬ 
tion of the anhydride. The monoxime also readily yields a h^dr- 
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azone, and plieiiylliydrazine also acts readily on the yellow and white 
modifications forming the same hydrrizone. 

The difference in colour of the two componnds is most readily 
explained by assuming a striictnre of the two componnds similar to 
that given by Yictor Clever for benzile and isobenzile, namely, 
CPh 

Ph*C0-00’Ph and extreme readiness with which 


one modification passes into the other is against this view, and the 
author thinks that the isomerism is best explained in a similar man¬ 
ner to that of the benziledioximea, as given hj Y. Meyer and Anwers. 
Accoi'ding to this hypothe*'is, the carboxyl exercises such an infiaence 
on the benzile molecule that two configurations are possible, the one of 
which is formed chiefly at a low and the other at a high temperature. 
If the carboxyl-group be converted into the group OOOEt, its in¬ 
fluence is lessened, and only that modification corresponding with 
henzile is formed, and the addition of an oximido-gronp appears to 
produce a like effect. If two cai*hoxyl-groups are introduced into 
benzile, as in diphthalic acid, tbeir influence becomes so strong that 
only the colourless modification exists, whereas if the acid be con¬ 
verted into an ethereal salt, tbeir influence is so much weakened that 


a white and yellow modification are again obtained, as has been shown 
experimentally for the methyl salts. 

If this hypothesis is correct, it then becomes necessary to ascer¬ 
tain to which of tho possible configurations of benzile, namely, 

? 6 *Ph n'n.Pi!’ modifications correspond. On this ques- 


o:o-Ph’ 


tion the formation of anhydrides may throw some light. Thus the two 
oximes of desoxvbenzoincarboxvlio ac’d both yield anhydrides of the 

_ . PlrG*CH.-C6H* . Ph-CHs-C—an* , _ 

formul® n. ^ and , whilst the monoxime 


of henzilemonocarboxylio acid does nob yield an anhydride. In tbe 
first case, therefore, either free rotation is possible or the carboxyl- 
group is originally in such a position that sepamtion of water can 
readily take place, whilst in the case of benzilemonocarboxylio acid 
monoxime free rotati»m cannot take place, and tbe carhoxyl-gioup is 
not in a position which allows of the elimination of water, Di- 
pbthalic acid dioxime also readily yields an anhydride, which, accord¬ 
ing to Juillard and Graebe (Zoc. ciY.), is a dilactone, the formation of 
which must be renilered possible by the relative position of the 
carlioxyl- and carbonyl-groups. 

The formation of anhydrides, which should always be possible if 
free rotation can take place, appears to be most readily understood on 
Yictor Meyer’s hypothesis. A large amount of expeiimental work is, 
however, necessary before the question can be i^egarded as settled, 
and the author is therefore continuing his investigation with a view 
to this end. H. G. 0. 


Azo-derivatives of Phenyl-^-naphthylamine, By T. Zinckb 
(B er., 23, 1315—1825).—According to Zincke and Campbell (this 
vol.,p, 787), the azimido-compounds contain tbe group —NIN'JJT-R, and 
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not, as supposed, tlie group The formula given hr 

Zincke and Lawson for the ammonium base obtained by the oxidation 
of benzeneazopbenyl-^-naphtbylamine (Abstr., 1887, *731) tkerefore 
requires alteration. If this comptiund is an azammonium compound 
corresponding with those obtained by the action of alkyl iodides on 
azimido-compounds, its constitution would be represented by the 
formula I, in favour of which is the fact tliat the oxidation compound 
resembles the latter substances in having a bitter taste, and in the 
tact that the fi’ee base readily undergoes decomposition. 

I. 11. 

C.A<|^>NPh*OH. 

III. 

Expei-iments made to obtain evidence of a direct connection between 
these compounds have, however, onlv given negative results. Thus 
it \ivas not found possible to convert the azimido-compound 

into the chloride compare this with the 

chloride obtained from the oxidation compound. An unsuccessful 
attempt was also made to convert the azammonium compound 

by oxidation, into the compound 

NHMe-OioHe-NsPh. 

It was therefore necessary to consider the other possible formulfs, 
which are given above in IT and III, and whose fonnation from the 
azo-compound may be readily understood. They explain also the 
tact that the ammoniam base is readily reconverted into the azo¬ 
compound, either by heating its aqueous solution or by the action of 
reducing agents. In the first case, the oxygen set free acts on a 
portion of the original substance, forming a new base, which has the 
formula 082Hi5N80. More energetic reduction converts the azo¬ 
compound into phenyl-jS-naphtlij^himine and aniline. This reaction, 
although readily explained by foimnliB II and III, is not in favour of 
formula I, as, if that were connect, the phenyl must change its 
position in the reaction. On the other h.'ind, it is not easy to under¬ 
stand why the linkage of the nitrogen-atoms assumed iu II and ITT 
does not remain unaltered when the hydrogen takes the place of the 
hydroxyl-group. 

Experiments made to ascertain whether this oxidation-product and 
i he azammoninm compounds were acted on in the same way were 
without success, but the investigations of Matthes (see next 
nbstmct), on the oxidation of isomeric azo-compounds, have given 
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more favourable results. If the formula I be correct, the isomeric 
azo-compounds 07 H 7 'NH*OioH 6 *N 2 Ph and ]iTJB[Ph*Ciotl 6 ' 1 ^ 2 *C 7 H 7 would 
yield, on oxidation, one and the same base; whereas, if the second or 
third formula is correct, different bases would be obtained. The 
I'esults ^ren below show that two different bases are formed. This 
is, therefore, in favour of formula II or III, but cannot be regarded 
as a proof, as geometrical isomerides of the first formula might 
possibly exist. Further experiments are therefore necessaiy for the 
full explanation of these reactions. 

The above ammonium base is poisonous, acting chiefly on the brain. 

H. G. C. 

Azo-derivatives of Secondary ^-Naphthylazxdnes. By P. 
Uatthes (Ber., 23, 1325—1334).—The compounds described below 
were prepared according to the method given by Zincke and Lawson 
(Abstr., 1887, 730) ; in consequence, however, of the tendency of 
many of the compounds to form azines, an excess of acid and too high 
a temperature must be avoided. The oxidation was carried out some¬ 
times with chromic acid, sometimes with potassium dichromate, and 
the chromates formed convei'ted into the hydrochlorides by the action 
of alcohol and hydrochloric acid. 

FartdolumecLzo-fi-nwphthylphenylamine^ NHPh*CioH 6 *N 2 * 07 H 7 , is ob¬ 
tained from /}-naphthylphenylamiae, and paradiazotoluene chloride, 
and crystallises from hot alcohol or acetic acid in deep-red needles 
having a fine metallic Instre, and melting at 120^. On oxidation, it 
forms an ammonium base, CosHnl^s, which is best isolated as the 
nitrate, the hydrochloride and sulphate being very soluble. The 
nitrate is sparingly soluble in water and cold alcohol, more readily in 
hot alcohol, and foinns slender, slightly-yellow needles melting at 
284—^285®, and reddening at 140®. The pirrate, 

forms slender, yellow needles melting at 238—239®; the plaiim- 
chloride^ (C 2 jHi 7 N^ 3 )a,H 2 PtCl«, a gmnnlar, yellow pi*ecipitato; the 
mercuruchloride, C 2 sH[nN 3 ,HHgOl 3 , a white, crystalline pi'ecipitate; 
and the stanjwchlonde, C 23 Hi 7 N 3 ,HSnOl 3 , small, yellow needles which 
become brown at 145® and melt at 175—170®. 

Beuzeneazo-^-naphtJiylfoIylamine, C 7 H 7 'N’lI“OioHs’N 3 Ph, is prepared 
from jtf-naphthyltolylamine and diazobenzene chloride, and also 
forms deep-red needles with a metallic Instre; it is readily soluble in 
benzene and acetic acid, less so in alcohol and ether, and melts at 152®. 
On oxidation, it yields an ammonium base isomeric with the one 
obtained from the foregoing azo-compound, which is also best isolated 
a.s the nitrate. The latter forms short, slender, slightly-yellow 
needles which do not melt at 320®. The picrate, 

C'33Hi7ll3,06H2(N 02)3*0H, 

has a slightly darker colour than the isomeric salt, and melts at 
206—^207®. The platinochloride, (023HnN3)3,H3PtCl6, also melts at a 
very high temperature, and forms a yellowish precipitate; and the 
stanvochloride, C 23 Hi 7 N 3 ,HSnG]s, crystallises in yellowish needles 
melting at 205—206. 
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Benseneazo-xP’dinaphthylamine, CioHT^’NH'CioHe'KiPh, formed by 
aotin^ on «)3-(imaphtbylamiDe Tvith diazobenzene chloiide, always 
contains a violet-coloured impurity wbich is tbe hydrochloride of the 
isomeric diazo-compound. The latter may be decomposed by ammonia, 
and the product recTystallised from benzene, when the pure )8-com- 
pound is obtained in woolly aggregates of deep-red needles melting at 
167®. The oxidation rcquiies gieat care, and then yields an ammo¬ 
nium base, whose nitrate, C. 6 Hi 7 lTj,HN 03 , melts at 245—250° with 
decomposition. The platinocldotitle, (C 2 bHnN 3 ) 2 ,H 3 ptCla, forms a 
greyish-yellow precipitate, which is more soluble than the isomeric 
compound. 

a-Naphthaleiieazo~0~nnpJithyJplietiylamine, NHPh*CioH 6 *N 2 'CioH 7 » is 
foiTtned from )8-naphthylphenylamine and a-diazonaphthalene chloride 
without warming, and forms dark-red needles with metallic lustre 
w-hich melt at 140°, and aystullise best from acetic acid. The am¬ 
monium base, obtained on oxidation, forms a nitrate, CesHnKgjHNOj, 
which crystallises in slightly-yellow nee-lles, the melting point of 
which is above 320®. The piciafe, C36Hi7Nj,C6lJi(N02)3*OH, crystallises 
from acetic acid in short, hair-like needles melting at 270—271°, 
whilst the platinochloride, (Ca 6 Hi 7 N 4 ) 2 ,H 2 PtOl 6 , separates from acetic 
acid as a granular, crystalline precipitate. 

fi-NapjShaleneazo-p-naphthylphenylnmine, NHPh-CioH 6 *N' 2 *CioH 7 ^, 
obtained from jS-diazonaphthalene chloride, forms btick-red needles 
melting at 164^—155®. The ammonium base formed by its oxidation 
is separated as the nitrate, CigHnNjHNOs, which crystallises from 
alcohol in slender, yellowish needles melting above 320°. The picrate, 
C 26 Hi 7 N’ 3 , 06 H 2 (N 02 ) 3 * 0 H, ulso foruis slender, yellow needles whidhi 
melt at 214®. 

JBenzeneazo^PP-dmaphfJiylamhe, CioH-s^'NH'OioHe'NiPh, can only be 
prepared in the cold and in absence of an excess of acid, as otherwise the 
azine de.scribed below is obtained. It forms red needles or plates, 
soluble in alcohol and benzene, and melts at 139°. On oxidation, it 
docs not yield an ammonium base, but forms the azine. 

SymirntricaUpp^^iaphthazine, CioH8<^>CioH6, is formed most 

I’cadily by adding a strongly acid solution of diazobenzene chloride to 
a waim solution of /J)3-dinaphthylamine, the azo-compound first 
formed decomposing in pres>ence of acids into the azine and an aniline 
salt. It crystallises from hot alcohol or acetic acid in long, woolly, 
aggregates of slender, yellow needles which melt at 242—^243®. Its 
solution in alcohol and acetic acid shows a sti*ong blue, and in acetic 
acid a green fiuoresceuce. H. G. 0. 

/^-Dinaphthylcarbamide Chloride oxid )9-Tetraxiaphthyl- 
carbamide. By 0. Kym (Ber., 23, 1540—^1543).—Kiihn and 
Landan (this vol., p. 634) conti'adicted tbe author’s statement (ibid , 
p. 633) that ^-dinaphthylcarbamide chloride cannot be conveniently 
prepared by the action of carbonyl chloiide on /3-dinaphthylamine at 
the ordinary temperature; but there is some mistake in their work, 
for they used a solution of I part of 0 dinaphthylamiue in 30 parts of 
cold bmzene, whilst the author finds that, at 14*5', 92*3 parts of 
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benzene are required to dissolve 1 part of pure /S-dinapbtliylamine, 
and 70*6 for 1 part of the crude substance. However, he finds that 
wben a solution of carbonyl chloride in toluene is allowed to remain 
in a closed vessel with a nearly saturated benzene solution of /J-di- 
naphthylamine, crystals of the hydrochloride of the latter sub'.tance 
are slowly deposited, but the method is not an advantageous one for 
the preparation of ^-dinaphthylcai*bamide chloride. 

P-TetranaphtJiylcarhamide^ CO[N(OioH 7 j 2 ] 2 } was prepared by heat- 
ing 2 grams of pure /J-dinaphthylamine with 2*5 grams of y3-di- 
naphthylcarbamide chloride in a test-tube, the final temperature being 
260®. The resulting crystalline mass was crystallised from toluene, 
and then recrystallised from benzene. Small, sandy, ill-defined 
crystals were thus obtained, yellowish-white in colour, melting at 
294—^295**, and dissolving readily in benzene and toluene, but little in 
alcohol and acetic acid. 

The substance obtained by Kiihn and Landau by heating 
naphthylamine and )3-dinaphthylcarbamide chloride with zinc-dust 
could not have been j3-tetranaphthylcarbamide, for it melted at 
167—169®, that is below yS-dinaphthylamine and j8-dinaphthylcarba- 
mide chloride, whereas all tetralkyl carbamides melt at much higher 
temperatures than the corresponding dialkyl-amines and carbamide 
chlorides. 0. F. B. 

Action of Hydriodic Acid on 1:4'-Nitronaplithalenesalphcn- 
amide. By A. Eckbom (Bar., 23,1118—1124).—Two products are 
obtained in this reaction, 1 : 4'-amidonaphthalenesu]pbonamide an<l 
1 : 4'-diamidodinaphthyl bisulphide, according to the strength of the 
hydriodic acid; when the acid is very strong, the latter substance 
only is formed. 

Amtdonaphthalenesulphoiiamide, [HHj'OioHe’SOsHHs = 1 ! is 
obtained by gently boiling nitronapbthalenesnlphonamide Tvith red 
phosphorus and excess of hydriodic acid (sp. gr. =. 1*5) for six hours. 
The Lydriodide crystallises out when the mixture is cooled; it is 
dissolved in alcohol, treated with sulphurous anhydride and then 
with ammonia, and the precipitated amide reerystallised from 
alcohol. It forms small, glittering, colourless tables melting at 
259—^260° to a brown oil, insoluble in watei* and cold alcohol, dis¬ 
solving with difficulty in benzene, but more readily in acetic acid or 
hot alcohol. The hydrochloride crystallises partly in colourless, 
glitteringscales, partly in star-like ^‘oups of needles; it is anhydrous. 
The hydriodide foims needles which are soluble in alcohol. The 
iicefo7hftphthalide^ obtained by treating the amide with the theoretical 
quantity of acetic anhydride, melts at 231—232°, and dissolves with 
difficulty in alcohol and water. The diareiomphthalide, obtained by 
treating the amide with excess of acetic anhydride, forms thin scales 
melting at 200°. Both these compounds are anhydrous. 

Biamidodimphthyl bisulphide, f?H 2 'CioH 6 'S'S*CioE^‘NH, [NH 2 : S 
= 1; 4'], is found in the mother liquor atter the amidonaphtbalene- 
sulphonamide has ciystallised out. If nitronaphthalenesulphonamide 
is 1 ‘educed with hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*96, diamidodinaphlhyl bi¬ 
sulphide only is formed. It crystallises from dcohol in thin, lustrous, 
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c'ololirless aca’cs meeting at 193° to a brown oil. It is found to be 
identical with tlie sub‘?tance obtained hy reducing dinitrodinapbtliyl 
bisulphide, and must, therefore, ha\ e the constitution given above. 
The 'hydrochloride (with 2HC1) forms minute, colourle’^s needles 
decomposed by water and alcohol. The h/driodide and the sulphate 
crystallise in needles. The diacetonaphthalide compound forms 
anhydrous, colourless scales melting at 274°, sparingly soluble m 
alcohol and water, more readily in acetic acid. The diprojno- 
QUiphthalide compound, obtained by treating the amido-compound 
with propionic anhydride, forms anhydrous, colourless scales melting 
at 242“, insoluble in water, but soluble in acetic acid. 

Amidonaphthalenesulphonamide, when heated at 140° for 2—3 
hours in sealed tubes with red phosphorus and hydiiodic acid (sp. gr. 
== l’^)j yields a substance crystallising in tables, which seems to be 
the hydriodide of amidothionnphthoL C. F. B. 


Camphoric Acids. By J. E. Marsh (Pror. Boy. Soc., 47, 6—12). 
—When excess of phosphorus pentachloride is heated with camphoric 
acid on the sand-bath, chlorncamphoryl chlonde, CioHisChOj, is 
obtained. If, however, the temperature is not allowed to rise above 
that of boiling water, caraphoiyl chloride is the chief product of the 
reaction. This substance bods at 140° under 15 mm. pressure. When 
it is added gradually to 10 times its weight of hot w^ater, about equal 
quantities of ordinary camphoric anhydiide and a Imvo-rotai ory 
camphoric acid are formed, together with a small proportion of a 
more soluble substance, which appears to be a mixture of dextro¬ 
gyrate camphoric acid and the new Imvo-acid. The acid may be 
separated from the anhydride by treatment with sodium carbonate, in 
which the latter is insoluble. It dissolves, however, in hot caustic 
soda, and from the solution thus obtained the ordinary dextro¬ 
rotatory acid is precipitated. On distillation, the Irevo-acid gives 
the anhydride of the dextro-aoid. Althongh the two acids have 
specitic rotatory powers of -f48*25° and —48*09° for the D-line, they 
are not merely optical isomerides; for the Imvo-acid diJBEcrs markedly 
in its ordinary properties from the dextro-acid, the melting points, 
for example, being 170° and 185® respectively. The mixture of the 
two isomeindes, also, docs not yield any definitely chamcteiised com- 
ponnd. The camphoryl chl<u*ide from which both the acids are 
prepared is Imvo-g^ rate. To interpi et his resuli s, the author proposes 
the following geometrical formulm for the two acids:— 


h>c.oooh 

']|>0-OH,-OOOH 


and 


COOH^q.jj 


The first formula appertains to the dextro-add and its optically 
opposite isomeride—dextro- and Imvo-oiscamphoric acids; the second 
formula represents the new Imvo-acid and the corresponding dextro- 
isomeride—dextro- and Imvo-transcamphoric acids. The two pairs 
ai'e thus related to each other as maleic acid is to fumaric acid. 
Lmvo-tianscamphoric acid would appear to be identical with the 
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Isevo-acid obtained by Eriedel from tbe so-called mesocampboric 
acid. J. W. 

Composition of Digitonin. By H. Kiliani (Ber,, 23, 1655— 
3560).—-Accordinsf to Scbmiedeberg, commercial ^gitalin contains, 
in addition to digitoxin, its most impoitant pharmacological con¬ 
stituent, three glucosides, namely, digitonin, digitalin, and digitalein, 
the first in greater amount, and when heated with dilute acid, it 
yields a substance which reduces Fehling’s solution, and also a crystal¬ 
line compound insoluble in water, which he named digitogenin. The 
author dissolved 1 part of commercial digitalin in 10 parts of water, 
added 1 part of concentrated hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*19), and 
heated the mixture for six hours on the wat^r-bath. By this means, 
a solution and a light-grey precipitate were obtained. The solution 
contained about equal quantities of two glucoses, which were 
identified by means of the melting points of their osazones, and 
their behaviour when oxidised, as galactose and dextrose i*espectively. 
H'he preci[)itate of digitogenin was crystallised from ale )liol, and 
found to be rather more than equal in amount to either of the two 
glucoses. It has the constitution (CgHsO),, probably C 15 H 21 O 3 . 
Digitonin has, therefore, very probably the composition C 37 H 4 jtOi 3 , 
and its hydrolysis is expressed by the equation— 

O27H44O1S -}- 2H3O = CisHsiOa + CsHiaOs -f- CeHisOs* 

Bigitozdn. IHgitogenin. Ghiactose. Dextrose. 

This would require a ratio of 1*4: 1: 1 between the weights of 
digitogenin, galactose, and dextrose formed; that actually found is 
more nearly 1 : 1 : 1 , hut it must be remembered that at the moment 
of hydrolysis digitogenin is much more easily attacked than 
g.^lactose and dextrose, and very readily yields resinous products. 
An analysis of the raw material agreed well with the formula 
CtiHttOn; not so, however, did Schmiedt^berg’s analysis. 

Digitogenin .—The following details may be added to Schmiede- 
herg’s data regarding this substance. One part reqnii*es for solution 
85 parts of boiling or 100 parts of cold 93 per cent, alcohol, and 20 parts 
of boiling or 30 parls of cold chloroform, and 30 parts of cold glacial 
acetic acid; it is insoluble in water and aqueous alkalis. It seems to 
form a compound containing chloroform of crystallisation, which 
loses its chloroform only very slowly at 110®. With alcoholic potash, 
it foims a crystalline potassium compound, strongly alkaline, and 
little soluble in alcohol. It forms no stable compounds with barium 
hydroxide or phenylhydrazine, but is attacked by mineral acids and 
oxidising agents. C. F. B. 

Brazilin. By C. Schall and C. Drallb ( 2 ?er., 23, 1428—1437; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 55, 1004).—On treating the dibromobrazilein 
bromides with zinc-dust and acetic acid, part of the halogen is 
eliminated; with acetic anhydride, instead of acetic acid, acetyl- 
derivatives are obtained. The following compounds have been pre¬ 
pared in this manner; they are amorphous or slightly crystalline 
ponTders, ranging in colour from dai*k brown to yellowish-brown; 
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they contain about 1 mol. HiO, wbicb is driven off by beating 
at 140°. Dihroinoacetylhrazilt*iii^ CieHgBriOjAo, from octobromo- 
brazilein; dihromodiacptylhrazilein, OigEIsBrjOsAcj, from bexabromo- 
brazilein; dihromotridcefylbrnzilein^ OieHTBroOsAcs, from monobrorao- 
brazilein; dibromoMracefylhrazilphn, CiaH 6 Br 205 Ae 4 , from tetrabi*omo- 
brazilein; tribromohrnsdew, CieHoBriOs, from octobromobrazilein; 
tribromotetracefyJhrazilein, CicHsBraOsAci, from bexa- and octo¬ 
bromobrazilein. 

Anarnorphous modification of brazilin tetrametbyl ether is obtained 
by cooling the molten crystalline modification, or by precipitating 
from acetic acid solntion with water; it melts at 82—86°, and is at 
once converted into the crystalline modification by beating at 89°, or 
more slowly at ordinary temperatures. The refraction equivalent of 
this compound indicates the eN:istence of six double bonds. Bibromo* 
brazilin teiramethyl ether, Gi 6 HHBr 2 (OMe) 4 , is obtained by treating an 
alcoholic solntion of the ether with a glacial acetic acid solution of 
bromine at ordinary temperatures; it melts at 215°, and is insoluble 
in alkalis. A 20 per cent, solution of brazilin tetrametbyl ether in 
glacial acetic acid is mixed with a 10 per cent, solution of bromine in 
the same menstruum, the mixtui^e is first cooled, then heated nearly 
to boiling; in this way two compounds are formed, the one speedily 
separates in brilliant, red ciystals, the other is deposited more slowly. 
The red substance appears to be a dihromohriizilin tetramefkyl ether 
dihromide, Ci6HhBr20(0Me)4Br2, isomeric with the reddish-brown 
compound described in a previous paper. The second compound 
formed in the above expeiiment is bromohrazilin tetramethyl dibroniide, 
Oxfll£7BrO (OUdo^ 4Br3. 

It has been found that brazilein may easily be prepared by treating 
a 30 per cent, solution of biazilin in glacial acetic acid, with an equal 
molecular proportion of potassium nitrite; after remaining for several 
hours, crystals of pure bi'azilein are deposited; the yield is 70 per 
cent, of the brazilin employed. Heematein is obtained in a similar 
manner from haematoxylin. 

Brasilehidihydroxiine, CigHwO(OH) 2 (NOH) 3 , is obtained by heating 
an alcoholic solntion of brazilein with excess of hyiiroxylaraine in a 
sealed tube. Tbe substance is very insoluble, and could not be 
recrystallised. Brazileinphe^iylhydrazone, 0i6Hi2O4lN3HPh, is obtained 
by boiling brazilein with phonylhydrazine; after purification, the 
compound is obtained as a dark brown powder which does not melt; 
it is soluble in alkalis. Duiing the preparation of this compound, a 
considerable evolution of ammonia occurs, which probably indicates 
the presence of an alcoholic gi*oup in brazilein. 

A comparison of specimens of brazilein, prepared by each of the 
four known methods, shows that the compounds are identical: (//) in 
the silvery lustre and form of the crystals; (h) in the melting point and 
crystalline form of the acetyl compound, OigHgOoAcj -|- 2 G 3 tl 403 ; 
(c) in the identity of the substances obtained by three different 
methylation processes; these fac*ts prove, therefore, that there is only 
one brazilein. J* B. T. 
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Diastase considered as a Mistmre of Maltese and Deztrinase. 

By H. P. WiJSMAN, Jun (JSec. Trav. Ghim., 9, 1—13; compare also 
Lintner and Eckbardt, tkia voL, 519, and Brown and Morris, Trans., 
1890. 607).—The author starts with the assumption that the diastase 
of malt is composed of a mixture of two enzymes— maltasp and dfw- 
trinase. The former convei*ts starch into a mixture of maltose and a 
dextrin coloured violet by iodine, and corresponding with the erythro- 
granulose of various workers; the latter enzyme converts starch into 
a dextrin which reduces Eehling’s solution, is not coloured by iodine, 
and corresponds with the maltodextrin of Herzfeld and of Brown 
and Morris. Maltodextrin is converted into maltose by maltase, and 
when dcxtrinase acts on erythro-granulose, a dextrin is formed wliich 
does not reduce Eehling^s solution, and is not coloured by iodine—this 
dextrin the author terms leucodexirin. 

The following experiments are quoted in proof of the above theory. 
A diastase was prepared by fractionally precipitating with alcohol of 
97 per cent., a malt-extract, made with 20 per cent, alcohol, and 
purifying the precipitate by repeated solution and precipitation. The 
method employed to show the presence of two enzymes in this pre¬ 
paration consisted of partial sepai*ation by difPusion into a gelatinous 
mass, made by adding gelatin to a solution of Lintner’s solnble-starch. 
Whim a small quantity ot diastase solution was placed on a layer of 
the solidified starch solution, the progress of the hydrolysing action 
of the former could be traced by means of iodine solution, it being 
found that after 1—2 days’ action the diffusion-field of the diastase 
formed a colourless zone bordered by a violet ring, whilst the gelatin 
with unaltered starch was coloured deep blue. Prom this the author 
assumes that the two enzymes diffuse into the gelatin mixture at 
different rates depending on their relative concentrations, and the 
violet-coloured ring denotes the space in which the maltase has 
penetrated beyond the dextrinase, whilst in the non-coloured inner 
zone both enzymes are present. When a portion of the violet-coloured 
ring was removed, and placed on a fresh portion of starch-gelatin, 
and the enzvme allowed to diffuse, nonon-co]oui*ed zone was observed, 
the wliole of the product of the actionbeingcoloured violet by iodine. 
The author also mentions, as a proof of his theory, the known fact 
that alcohol, heat, acids, <&c., have a diffei*ential action on diastase: 
maltase and dextrinase being influenced to a greater or lesser extent 
by these reagents. 

The formation of maltose was proved by means of Fhoiobacierhtni 
phosphorpsrem^ Beijerinck, which develops phosphorescence by the 
ox'dation and assimilation of cei’tain f^ods, of wliich maltose is one. 
Starch and the dextrins are not able to bring about the phosphores¬ 
cence. By means of the starch-gelatin method, used in conjunction 
with this bacterium, the author considers that he proves the formation 
of maltodextrin by the action of dextrinase, and the subsequent con¬ 
version of this into maltose by the action of maltase, G. H. M. 

Nature of Gum-ferments. By F. Reinitzeb (Zeit. physiol. 
Chem., 14, 463—470).—The gum-ferment described by Wiesner 
(6%. Wietier Ahad., 92 (1885), 40) in various species of gum is not 
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tlie cause of the formatiou either of gam or plant mncilage. It 
cannot change cellulose into gum or mucilage, hut it converts 
starch paste to a considerable extent (40 per cent, of the dried 
starch) into a reducing sugar, with the probable simultaneous for¬ 
mation of a dextrin. The small quantity of sugar almost always 
found in gum-arabic is probably the result of this action. Wiesner 
further considers that Bieischl’s gum test (Ber, osterr. Qes. Ford. 
Ghm. Lid., 1 (1879), 74), which consists in boiling with orcinol and 
hydrochloric acid, depends for its occurrence on the presence of gum- 
ferment. This is also erroneous. Its occurrence is really due to the 
carbohydrate itself, and is probably explained by the fact that boiling 
it with the acid gives rise to furfuraJdehyde, which yields the blue 
colour with orcinol. 

Pepsin which is completely free from carbohydrate material does 
not give a coloured precipitate ^ith these reagents. Diastase purified 
by precipitaiion with alcohol gives only a small quantity of the pre- 
cipitate, and this is probably due to adherent traces of dextrin. 

The ferment itself has hitherto only been obtained with certainty 
from gum-acacia, cherry gum, from a few rarer gums, and from certain 
tissues of various kinds of stone-fruit, being absent in all the other 
tissues. Its occurrence in mucilage-yielding tissues, and in wood is 
very doubtful; tragacanth, however, appears often to contain it; but 
it is absent in plant mucilage. The darker kinds of gum-acacia 
appear to contaiu it more abundantly than the lighter varieties. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Acetone on Pyrroline. By M. Dbnnstbdt (Ber., 23, 
1370—1374).—The condenaation-prodnot of acetone and pyrroline 
first observed by Baeyer, and further examined by the author and 
Zimmerman (Abstr., 1887, 598, 1052), has a molecular weight, as 
determined by Biaoult’s method, twice as gimt as has been hitherto 
supposed. Its formula is therefore C 28 HMljr 4 , instead of CuHigNa It 
has previously been shown that the compound splits up on dry dis¬ 
tillation into pyrroline, isopropylpyrroline, and a pyrroline of the 
composition CwHijN, boiling at about 275°. The constituticnal 
formula previously assigned to this compound is not in agreement 
with the results described in this paper, and the author now regards 
it as a condensation-product of 2 mols. acetone and 1 mol. pyrroline, 
that is, as a mesitylpyrroline, which has possibly the following consti- 

tution, HC<®^]^>CMe-OH:CMe,. 


Besides these products, a quantity of higher boiling oil has been 
obtained from the decomposition-products. It readily becomes brown 
in the air, is not readily volatile with steam, but othemise shows 
all the characteristic properties of the pyrroline-derivatives. On 
account of its high boiling point it could not be purified, but the 
analysis showed it to be very rich in carbon, and it was also found to 
yield a I'-acetyl compound boiling above 380°. On reduction with 
tin g-Tirl hydrochloric acid, it yields a stanmchloride of the composition 
Ci 3 HiqW,HSnCl 3 , which forms well-developed, slightly-yellow crystals, 
becomes dark at 150°, and melts to a brown liquid at 170°. The base 


is set free by alkali, and may be 


distilled oE in a current of .steam. 

3 as 2 


It 
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is a yellowisli liquid, lighter than water, which has a characteristic 
odour and boils at 274°. Its hydrochloride^ 0nHifl]Sr,H01, forms com¬ 
pact crystals or thick needles melting at 227—228°. The platino- 
chloride and awrochhmde are precipitated by adding platinic or gold 
chloride to the solution of the hj drochloride, bat the first named de¬ 
composes in a short time and the latter immediately with deposition of 
platinum and gold respectively. 

The composition of th s redaction-product renders it probable that 
the formula of the original substance is which is probably a 

jphoronpyrroline^ and may have the eoustitution 

HC<S^‘0>OMe-CH:CMe-OH:CMej. 

Mesitylpyrroline, C 10 H 13 II, may also be reduced in a similar manner, 
but the hydrochloride is hygroscopic, and the stannochloride does not 
crystallise, so that the compounds have not yet been obtained in a 
pure condition. H. Q-. 0. 

Condensation-prodTicts of <»-Acetylpyrroline with Beiizile. 
By A. Anqeli (Her., 23, 1366—1367).—Like the fatty and aromatic 
ketones, «-acetylpMToline readily forms condensation-products with 
benzile. When the two substances mixed in equal molecular pro¬ 
portions are heated with concentrated aqueous potash on the water- 
bath, two products are obtained, one of which may be collected on 
cooling, and recrystallised from benzene, the solution being previously 
heated with animal charcoal. It forms small, yellow, lustrous plates 
which melt at 184°, and have the formula C 20 H 16 NO 2 . The second 
compound is obtained by acidifying the alkaline solution, and recry*®- 
tallising the precipitate first from alcohol, then from benzene, and 
finally from alcohol again. It then forms hard, colourless crystals 
which have the composition 02 oHrN 03 , and melt at 216°. 

The constitution of these com pounds is readily explained by analogy 
with the compounds obtained by Japp and Miller (Trans., 1886, 11) 
from benzile and acetophenone. The first compound corresponds with 
triphenj^ Icrotolactone, and may he termed diplmiylpyrroylcrotolactoue^ 
OBh »fl TT 

By the actmn of alkalis this then takes np 

water and passes into the second compound, which is a-diphenyl-B- 
pyrroylpropicrmc add, C 4 NB 4 ’C 0 *CH 2 'CPh 2 ’C 00 H. 

Pyrryl methyl ketone also combines with ethyl salts. Ethyl oxalate 
in this manner yields ethyl pyrroylpyrmate, 

CifTHi-CO-CHa-OO-COOEt. H. G. 0. 


Dimethylpyrrolidine and Diamidohexane. By J. Tapel and 
A. Neugbbader {Ber., 23, 1544—166U).—A inrther examination of 
these compounds, which were obtained by the reduction of the 
diphenylhydrazone of acetonylacetone (Abstr,, 1888, 1016), has 

diown that the formulas assumed for them, and 

_ CJaa'CEMe 

HlEjj’OHMe'CHs-CEtj'OHMe’NHj respectively, are correct. 
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DiaTnidohexane, K H2*CHM6*CB[2*CH2*CB[Me’lSrB[2, may be prepared 
by warming an alcoWic solution of acetonylacetone, reducing it 
directly with sodium amalgam and acetic acid, and separating the 
two basic products as before described. Tbe following salts ^ere 
prepared:— Hydrochloride, C6Hi6N2,2H01, colourless needles, spai'ingly 
soluble in alcohol. Flatinochloiide, CeHieN.jHaPtOle, aggregates of 
small plates, sparingly soluble in alcohol, and decomposing at 238° 
without melting. A.wrochloride, C 6 Hi 6 Nf 2 j-B[AuCl 4 , golden prisms easily 

soluble in alcohol. Oarhoriate, ‘CHMe-NH *6 ’ crystal¬ 

line substance soluble in water and alcohol, but not in ether, and 
decomposing at about 100®; prepared by passing carbonic anhydride 
into an ethereal solution of diamidohexane. 


When diamidohexane hydrochloride is rapidly distilled, ammonium 
chloride, dimethyl pyrrolidine hydrochloride, and unchanged diamido¬ 
hexane hydrochloride distil over. The mixture is distilled with 
potash, when ammonia is first evolved; the bases then distil over, 


and are dried over baiyta and separated by fractionation. 

CJB *CU!Me 

2 : h-BirrmtTiyVpyrrolidiiie, > ^ nmir The oxalate and 

(JH2*UJnLMe 


platinochloride have already boon described. The hydrochloride forms 
colourless needles melting at 188—190**. Nitrosodimetliylpyrrolidine 
was obtained by the action of sodium nitrite on a solution of dimethyl 
pyrrolidine in excess of sulphuric acid. It is a yellow oil boiling at 
185** at 60 mm, pressure, slightly soluble in water, and separated 
from the solution by alkalis, alkaline carbonates, and sodium chloride. 
Easily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and 50 per cent, 
acetic acid; also in light petroleum and cold sulphuric acid, but 
decomposing when this last solution is warmed. When reduced with 
zinc-dust and dilute acetic acid, it yields dimethylpyirolidine, and also 
the hydrazitie cmnpound of this substance. This was oxidised by 
means of mercuric oxide to the ietrazeme, (0eHi2)3N4, which melts at 
43°, and distils without decomposing. It dissolves easily in alcohol, 
ethei*, benzene, light petroleum, and chloroform, also in dilute acids; 
but these solutions decompose it when wairmed. 

1; 2 : &’-TQ’imethylpyrroUdine, ^ formed, to- 

gether with its methyl iodide additive compound, when dimethyl- 
pyrrolidine in cooled ethereal solution is treated with methyl iodide 
and allowed to remain for several hours, the product being finally 
treated with potash. It is separated fi‘om unchanged dimethylpyrrol- 
idiue, and purified; it then boils at 115—116° under 750 mm. pressure. 
Its hydrochloride, OrHjeiN’Ol, forms brilliant, white prmms; the 
phivncchlonde a yellow, uncrystallisable oil, little soluble in alcohol. 
The niethiodide, OsHisNI, is formed with much evolution of heat by 
adding methyl iodide to the base. It dissolves in water, and less 
easily in alcohol, from which it crystallises out in well-formed, 
colourless prisms melting at 255—256®. When heated with solid 
potash, it yields dimethylamidohexylene. 

OHMe;CH’CH 2 *CHMe*IOJ[e 2 , is a strongly 
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alkaline liqTiid, boiling at about 130“, smelling like the pyrroHdine- 
derivatives, and little soluble in water. It yields by direct addition a 
nietJi iodide, C9H20NI, melting at 18?®. 0. F. B. 

Pyridine-derivatives from Propaldehyde and Propaldehyde- 
ammonia. By E. Doekopb and F. Gottsch (Bar., 23, lilO—1112). 
—^An addition to a previous paper (this voL, p. 794). Waage’s 
pai'Toline is shown to have the formula [Bt: Mes == 2 : 3 : 6] in the 
following manner:—(1) when oxidised, it yields carboxydinicotinio 
acid, and must tlierefore have its alkyl-groups in the positions 2:3:5; 
(2) the dimethvlpyridiuecarboxylic acid obtained by oxidation of 
"Waage’s parvoline yields, when distilled with lime, a lutidine which 
has been shown (see next abstract) to have the methyl-groups in the 
positions 3 : 5. 

The methylpyridinedicarboxylio acid, [(COOH)2 : Me = 2 : 3 : 5 or 
2:5:3], obtained by further oxidation of Waage’s parvoline, gives 
<rff carbonic anhydride at 225° when heated with acetic acid and 
anhydride, and forms a white mass of ^-methylnicotinic acid, 
[GOOF : Me = 3:5], melting at 214—^216°, and soluble in water. 

The parvoline boiling at 216—217°, when oxidised, yields a di- 
methylpyridinedicarboxylic acid, which, when carefully purified, 
formed yellowish, sparingly soluble needles melting at 258°, giving 
no coloration with ferrous sulphate, but forming a precipitate with 
mercurous nitrate, and with concentrated solutions of copper salts. 
In these properties it agrees with the «7-dimethyldinicotinio acid 
desciibed by Weber (Ab^r., 1887,1117), but it is anhydrous, whereas 
Weber’s acid crystallised with 2 mols. H2O. If, however, these two 
compounds are identical, then the parvoline boiling at 216—217° is a 
tetramethylpyridine of the constitution [Me4 = 1: 2 : 3 : 4]. 

0. F B. 

A New Lutidine. By E. Duekoff and H. G(5 ttsch (Ber., 23, 
1113—1114).—The base obtained from dimethylpyridinecai*boxylic 
acid (preceding abstract) boils at 169—170°, and is shown to be a 
lutidine of the constitution CsKH^Mco [Me2 = 3:5], for when oxidised 
with a cold dilute solution of permanganate, it yields dinicotinic acid, 
C5NHa(COOH)2 [(C00H)2 = 3 : 5], ciystallising in small, anhydrous 
needles, soluble in water, and melting at 314—315° (uncorr.). This 
lutidine is a clear, strongly refracting liquid, moderately soluble in 
cold water, less so in warm ; its sp. gr. at 0° is 0'9614, water at 4° 
being 1. The plaiiPocMoride, (C5NFaMe)2,H3PtCl6, forms dai-k-red 
needles and plates melting with decomposition at 255—256°. The 
aurocJhloride, C5NH^Me2,HAuCl4, forms yellow needles melting at 
149°, and little soluble in water. The mercurochloride forms long 
needles melting at 170°, and sparingly soluble in water. A small 
quantity of this lutidine is also formed by the action of piopaldehyde- 
ammonia on propaldehyde, G. F. B. 

Piperidine Bases. By E. Lellmann and M. Buttnbr (Ber., 23, 
1383—1388).—has been shown by Lellmann (Abstr., 1887, 604) 
that bromohenzene readily acts on piperidine at 250°, with elimina¬ 
tion of hydrogen bromide and formation of tertiary phenylpiperidine. 
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The authors have extended the investigation to the action of piperi¬ 
dine on other halogen-derivatives of aromatic hydrocai'bons, and find 
that a similar action takes place in all cases. The I’eaction was 
carried out in a sealed tube, heated in most cases to 250—2d0°. 

CioHt'CsNHio, is obtained as a thick, 
yellow oil boiling at 185—190® under 5—10 mm. pressure, and having 
a slightly faecal odour. It dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, and 
benzene, and yields a hydrocMorid^i which is readily soluble in water, 
and crystallises in fascicular aggregates of needles. Its •platimcliloride^ 
CisHnNjHaPtCle + 2 H 2 O, is a Sparingly soluble precipitate. 

Tertiary B’napMhiyljpijp&i'idme^ CioH 7 ‘C 5 NHio, crystallises from light 
petroleum in nodulai* aggregates of small prisms melting at 57—58°, 
which become gvej on standing. The pLatinochloride is a pale-yellow 
precipitate which has the composition CisHnNjHaPtOU + 6 H 2 O. 

Tertiary anfh^-acylpiperidine, CuHs’CsNHio, is obtained as a yellow 
precipitate which is very quickly oxidised in the air Its platino* 
chloride^ GigHigNjHaPtCh + 2 H 2 O, is a yellow precipitate which also 
becomes red in the air. 

Tertiai'y phenanthrylpiperidiae^ CuH^’CaNHio, crystallises from 
ether in nodular aggregates melting at 118®. Its plaHnochloride, 
Ci 9 Hi 9 N,H 2 PtCl« + 6 H 2 O, is soluble with diflScnlty in water. 

Paranitro-a-mphthylpiperidine^ NOi^CioNe'CsNHio, obtained by the 
action of 1 : 4-bromoniti*onaphthalene on ]>iperidine, crystallises from 
alcohol in long, yellow needles melting at 77°. It is a very feeble base, 
the salts of which are at once decomposed by water. 

Fiperydylrhdamine, is obtained 

in almost the theoretical quantity, by heating fluorescein chloride with 
piperidine at 220°. If forms a violet, floccnlent precipitate which is 
soluble in alcohol, and very stable towards alkalis- The hydrochloride, 
C 3 oH 3 oOsN 2 , 2 H 01 , is very readily soluble in water, the dilate solution 
having a bluish-red tinge, whilst concentiuted hydrochloric acid 
colonrs it yellow. The platimckloride and OMrochloride are amorphous, 
violet piHicipitates, H. Gr. 0. 

jS-Methylpiperidine Bases. By E. Lellmxnn and M. Buttner 
(B er., 23, 1888—1390).—Whereas piperidine acts very readily with 
halogen-derivatives of hydx*ocarbons (oompai'e preceding abstract), it 
has been found in the course of an investigation which will shortly 
be published, that «-methylpiperidiue and coniine have very little 
tendency to undergo this reaction, owing seemingly to the proximity 
of the alkyl-group to the nitrogen-atom. The authors And that 
^-methylpiperidine undergoes this reaction much more readily than 
the £t-compound, but, as might be expected, less readily than 
piperidine. 

Par€mitropli£riyUp-7mthyIpiperidme, 

NOa-CfiHrOaNHsMe ; Me = 1: 3], 

is prepai-ed by heating parachloronifcrobenzene with ^-methylpiper- 
idine for flve hours. It crystallises from alcohol in small, golden 
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plates, and from liglit petroleum in yellow prisms whicli have a pale- 
blue surface colour, and melt at 61°. The Jiydrocldm'ide foi*ms 
colourless needles which are partially decomposed by water; the 
plafvnoehlaride forms lustrous, brownish-red crystals, faii’ly soluble in 
water; and the a?/roc/<Zor^de, Ci2HieNs02,HAuCl4 + 2 H 2 O, small, pale- 
yellow needles which melt with decomposition above 55°. 

Odhoparaflm{trophe7iiflr‘^*met}iylpiperidi}i6^ C 6 H 3 (N 02)/C5NH9Me, is 
obtained in a similar manner from ordinary dichloronitrobenzene. 
It forms beautiful, yellow needles melting at 67°, and readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

)d-Methylpiperidine also acts on bromobenzene and a-bromo- 
naphthalene, but less readily than piperidine. H. G. C. 

Qmnoline-ring Formation: Constitution of Benzene. By 
W. Maroewald (Ber., 23, 1015—^1025).—^The synthesis of quinoline- 
derivatives by Skraup’s reaction affords a means of deciding betweeii 
Dewar’s, Kelmle’s, and Baeyer’s formulss for benzene. If Dew'ar’s 
formula expresses the constitution of benzene, meta- and para-phenyl- 
enediamine should yield quinoline-derivatives of a constitution 
analogous to tliat of anthracene-derivatives; if Kekul^’s formula is 
the true one, the quinoline-derivatives obtained should have a phenau- 
threne-like structure; if Baeyer’s centrical formula is the ti*ue one, 
two isomerides might be formed from each of the diamines. 

As a matter of fact, they both yield quinoline-derivatives having 
the phenanthrene-like structure, and no isomerides are formed in the 
reaction, so that Dewar’s benzene formula is inadmissible. 

A quinoline-derivative having a phenanthrene-like structure is 
also obtained from )3-uaphthylamme, and all /3-naphthaqainolines 
have an analogous constitution. 

The formation of a quinoline-derivative from a-hromo-/5-amido- 
naphthalene with elimination of hydrogen bromide, and from a-nitro- 
)3-amidonapbthalene with elimination of nitrons acid, are reactions 
which tend to show the inadmissibility, not only of Dew^ar’s, bnt 
also of Baeyer’s benzene formula, whereas they are in complete 
accordance with that of Keknle. 

These considerations have led the author to investigate tho beha¬ 
viour of paraxylyleuediamine with glycen^l, nitrobenzene, and ooncen- 
tiuted snlphnnc acid; the constitution of this diamine is such that if 
Baeyer’s or Dewar’s benzene foimula is coiTect, two quinoline-rings 
mn&t be formed in the reaction, whereas if benzene has the constitu¬ 
tion expressed by Keknle’s formula, the formation of two quinoline- 
rings would be impossible. 

The experiments, which were carried out under varied conditions, 
have shown that amidodimethylqniuoline is the only product of the 
reaction. 

Amidodvmethiflqtiinoline^ [Me 2 : NH 2 =1:4: 3], crystallises from 
hot dilute alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 175°, with pi^evions 
softening, and is almost insoluble in hot water and light petroleum, 
and only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, but readily in ether, benzene, 
chloiroform, acetone, and h<»t alcohol. It has a slight aromatic odour, 
and is only very slightly volatile with steam, but it sublimes in beauti- 
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ful, yellow crystals. The salts are yellow or red, crystalline compoxinds, 
generally readily soluble in water, hut only sparinoly soluble in 
alcohol; very dilute solutions of the salts impart to a pine-chip an 
intense, reddish-yellow coloiation, and give a reddish-brown, semi¬ 
crystalline precipitate with mercnric salts. The hydrochloride^ 
0 iiHi 2 N 2 , 2 HC 1 , decomposes at 100®; the platinochloride^ 

OiiHi2lT2,H2PtCl6, 

crystallises in needles, and is pai'tially decomposed by water. The 
sulphate^ nitrate, and dichromate ciy'’stallise in needles; the picrate, 
CiiHi 2 N 2 , 2 C 6 HsNi 07 , decomposes slowly at 182®. The aceiyZ-derivative, 
ChHiiN 2 Ac, crystallises in microscopic needles, melts at 212°, and 
sublimes without decomposition; it is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
only sparingly in ether, light petroleum, and benzene, and insoluble in 
water; it yields a crystsAhneplatinochlorlde, a crystalline aurochloiide, 
and a crystalline yicrate, CiiHii!N 2 Ac,C 8 H 3 Ni 07 , which melts at 
223—224°. 

PhenyldimethylquvnohjItliiocarhamide, NHPh-CS‘NH-OuNHio, pre¬ 
pared by treating amidodimethylquinoline with phenylthiocarbimide, 
separates from hot alcohol as a yellowish, crystalline powder, melts 
at 157—169® with pi’evious softening, and is readily soluble m hot 
alcohol and benzene, but only moderately easily in ether, and inso¬ 
luble in water and light petioleum. It dissolves freely in mineral 
acids, but is partially reprecipitated on the addition of water; the 
platinochloride^ ( 0 i 8 H 7 N 3 S) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , and the auroohhride are crystal¬ 
line. P* S. K. 


Colouring Matters from Tetradihydroquinoline. By E. 
Lbllmann and H. Bote 23, 1374—1383).—It has previously 

been shown (Abstr., 1888, 1108) that paramidophenylpiperidine gives 
all the colour reactions of paramidodimethylaniline and its homologues. 
The former may be regarded as having been derived from amidoethy 1- 
propylaniline by the loss of two atoms of hydrogen with formation of 
a closed chain or ring. 

Researches which will shortly be published have shown that para- 
diamidodiphenylpiperaziiio, which may be regarded as having been 
derived in a similar manner fx*om two molecules of amidodimethyl- 
aniline, also yields indamine colours when treated in the same 
manner. 

Tetrahydroquinoline may also be regarded as derived from ethyl- 
orthotoluidine by elimination of two atoms of hydrogen and foima- 
tion of a closed chain, and the authors have theiefore eacamined the 
behaviour of this compound with regard to the formation of colouring 
matters, and have found that it can in fact be readily converted into 
indamine and azo-derivatives. 

By the action of the theoretical quantity of potassium dichromate 
on a mixture of the hydrochlorides of amidodimethylaniline and tetra¬ 
hydroquinoline in equal molecular proportions, or blowing the hydro¬ 
chlorides of the latter compound and of paranitrosodimethylanilme to 
remain together in aqueous solution, an indamine is obtained which 
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C H 'OEr 

lias doubtless the constitation NMe 2 ’CcH 4 *N<[ i ® ^ *>0^2. TkLs 

JN — OJti2 

compound readily passes without change of composition iuto a leuco- 
base. 

It is probable that this property is due to the fact that two atoms 
of hydrogen in the piperidine-riiig are given olf, and that they then 
act on the colouring matter forming the leuco-base, which would on 
this supposition have the constitution 

PH -PH 


On oxidation, the leuco-base is conveited into a new indamine con¬ 
taining two atoms of hydrogen less than the first compound, and this 
ill the same manner passes after a time into an isomenc leuco-base, 
CBL’CH 

NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 *]SrH*C 8 H 3 <^ which must be a derivative of quino¬ 

line* 

These reactions have been followed, not on the above compound, 
but on the corresponding tetrahydroquinolinedimethylantlinethiosuU 
phonic indamine^ obtained, according to Bemthsen’s method (Abstr., 
Ib89, 776), by the oxidation of tetrahydroquinoline and amido- 
dimethyianilinethiosulphonic acid. It has the constitution 

The leuco-compound into which it passes on standing is not colour¬ 
less, but has a brown colour. 

The colouring matter, which maybe shortly termed “tetrahydro- 
indamine,” is readily acted on by zinc-dust and hydrochloric add, 
with evolution of hydrogen sulphide and formation of a leuco-base, 
w’hich on oxidation with teriic chloride yields a colouring matter of 
the methylenie-blue series; this has the constitution 

s— 


The tetrahydro-blue, which in its colour closely resembles 
methylene-blue, is faster than tetiahydro-indamine; thus, after 
several months, no extemal change was noticeable in the substance 
itself, although the fibres dyed with it gradually became paler. 

The leuco-ba*»e of the dihydroindamiiie obtained ficm tetrahydro- 
indamine is decomposed by continued boihng with water, wdth forma¬ 
tion of a new lenco-base, which on oxidation yields a *■* dibydro-blue,” 

probably having the constitution _ _ ^ Its leuco- 

rOu.e2’06H3*Ii2*0 H .CH 

b^e, unlike that of the tetrahydro-blue, is scarcely oxidised by the 
air, and on reduction with zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid, appears 
to be converted into the latter compound. 

Methyltetrabydroquinoline (kairoline) is also oxidised in presence 
of amidodimetnjlamlinetbiosulpbonic acid to an indamine I’esembling 
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in most respects those already described, but which may be recrystal¬ 
lised from water without alteration. H. G-. G. 


Ethanediqtdnolyline. By A. M. Comet (Her., 23, 1115—1117). 
—Dibenzyl was prepared by heating benzyl chloiide with sodium for 
3—4j hours in a reflux apparatus over the bare flame, and then distil¬ 
ling ofi the dibenzyl. It was then converted into paradinitrobenzyl, 
and this was reduced with tin and hydi'ochloric acid. The para- 
diamidodibenzyl obtained was cautiously heated with nitrophenol, 
sulphuiic acid, and glycerol in a reflux apparatus; the mixtee solidified 
on cooling, and was then treated with much hot water, deprived of excess 
of phenol by means of a current of steam, and treated with aqueous 
soda. A brown, tanymass separated; it was boiled with toluene, and 
the toluene evaporated from the solution, the base being thus obt^ed 
as a brown, crystalline mass. This was dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and alcohol was added; ethanediquinolyline was thus precipitated 
as the normal sulphate, which was dissolved in very dilute sulphuric 
acid, boiled two or three times with animal charcoal, and then 
decomposed writh aqueous soda. Ethanediquimlyline^ C 2 H 4 (C 9 NH 6 )s 
[C 2 H 4 = 3 ], thus obtained foims colourless, hexagonal plates melting 
at 124®, soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, and toluene, but 
insoluble in water. The dihydrocliloride, C 2 oHi 6 N 2 , 2 HCl -f 4HaO, 
forms silky needles, very soluble in water, which readily lose their 
water of crystallisation, but not their hydrogen chloride, when dried 
over sulphuiic acid. The sulphate forms stout prisms, dissolving 
easily in hot water, slightly in cold, and insoluble in alcohol. The 
platinochloridej C 2 oHi 6 N 2 jH 2 PtCl 6 , forms a mass of minute crystals, 
insoluble in cold water. The aurocMoride^ CaoHi 6 N 2 , 2 BAuCl 4 » forms 
a yellow precipitate, also insoluble in cold water. G. F. B. 


Formation of and ^-Phenylenepsrridineketonecarboxylic 
Acids by the Oxidation of Naphthaquinoline-derivatives. 
ByO. Doebner andJ. Peters i(jE/er., 23, 1228—1242).—*-Phenylene- 
pyridineketone and some of its derivatives have already been obtained 
by Ski-aup and Gobenzl (Abstr., 1883, 1010) and by Doebner and 
Kuntze (Abstr., 1889, 411) by the oxidation of a-naphthaqninoline 
and of flfc-napbthacinchonic acids. The authors find that they may be 
very readily prepared by the oxidation of «-cinnamenyluaphtha- 
cinchonic acids, which may be obtained in a similar way to the 
a-cinuamenylcinchonic acids (Doebner and Peters, 

a-OmnamenyUa-imyMJiacinchonic add^ GHPhICI 


tms voi,, p. I'/o). 

^ch:c-cooh 


may be prepared by dissolving cinnamaldehyde (1 mol.) and 
pyruvic acid (1 mol.) in ethei% and adding an ethereal solution of 
a-naphthylamine (1 mol.), cooling well during the addition. The 
reaction may be also carried out in warm alcoholic solution. The acid 
separates in a few hours in slender, yellow crystals, which are 
collected, washed with ether, and recrystallised fi*om acetic acid. It 
then forms slender, citron-yellow needles which melt with decomposi¬ 
tion at 266**, are insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, more readily in alcohol and acetic acid. The 
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alkaline salts form fascicnlar agprregates of silky needles, readily 
solnble in water, wHlst tke salts of the alkaline earths form flocculent 
precipitates, the harium salt, (C 2 .Hi 4 N' 02 ) 3 Ba, containing 2 mols. of 
water. The copper salt, fCagHuTTOijsCti -f H 2 O, is a greenish-yellow, 
flocculent precipitate; and Ihe silver salt, C 22 Hi 4 N 02 Ag, a voluminous, 
yellow powder. 


N'—CioHe 

ot-Oinnammyl-x~7iapMMquimUne, CHPhlOH'O^pg..^^ is ob¬ 


tained from the foregoing compound by heating it alone or with soda- 
lime; a reddish oil distils over which solidifies on allowing its 
ethereal solution to evaporate. It crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether in pale-yellow, concentrically-grouped needlcb 
melting at 104° It is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
ether and benzene, sparingly in alcohol, the solutions showing a blue 
fluorescence, whereas the solutions in sulphuric and acetic acids have 
a green fluorescence. Its picrate^ C2iHi5N,06HJ^307, crystallises in 
slender, golden-yellow needles which melt at 230°; and the dichrowMe^ 
(CaiH 25 N) 2 ,HaCr 307 , forms slender, orange-red prisms, insoluble in 
water. The platinochloride, (C 2 iHi 5 lT) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , is a microorystalline, 
orange-yellow precipitate, sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. 

"Wnen a-cinnamenyl-a-naphthacinchonic acid is oxidised in the 


cold with dilute potassium permanganate solution, the cinnamenyl- 
group is converted into carboxyl, x~naphihaqmnoUne-M''i‘dicarhoxiilic 

add, being formed. This crystallises from 

CH.O'COOH 


alcohol in srreenish-yellow, concentrically-grouped needles which melt 
at 278° with decomposition, and are soluble in hot alcohol and acetic 
acid, and in hot concentrated mineral acids. The silver salt, 
CisHTNOiAga, and the copper salt, C 16 H 7 NO 4 CU + 2H.O, are obtained 
as white and dirty-green precipitates by adding silver nitrate or 
copper acetate to a solution of the ammonium salt. On distillation, 
the acid splits up into carbonic anhydride and a-naphthaquinoline, the 
latter being identical with the compound obtained by Bkranp and 
Oobenzl (Abstr., 1881, 920; 1883,1010). 

When either of the foregoing acids is treated with potassium per- 
mangauate at 80—90®, x-phenylenepyiidineketoyiedicarhoxylio aeidi 

!^ 08 NH(OOOH) 2 , is formed, and may be isolated by filtering off 
Oatl4 

the manganese dioxide, concentrating, adding hydrochloric acid, and 
recrystdllising the precipitate from hot water. It forms long, 
lustrous, yellow needles which melt at 264°, and are sparingly soluble 
in cold water, ether, and alcohol, readily in hot water and acetic acid; 
it also dissolves in alkalis with a red colour. The silver salt, 
Ci 4 H 5 N 08 Ag 2 , is a voluminous, yellow precipitate. 

On distillation, the acid splits up into carbonic anhydride and 
a-pbenylenepyi*idineketone, the properties of which agree exactly 
with those given by Skiaup and Cobenzl (Zoc. cit.) 


^Cinmmenyl-^-napMha^inc7wniG add, CHPhlOH'O-^? 


oh:c-oooh' 
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is prepared in exactly the same manner as the corresponding «-com- 
poimd, 0-naphthylamine being snbstitnted for a-naphthylamine. It 
forms Instroas, citron-yellow needles melting at 305®, and is insolnhle 
or sparingly solnhle in the ordinary solvents, crystallising best from 
alcohol containing a little hydrochloric acid. The salts of the alkalis 
and alkaline earths are crystalline compounds, sparingly soluble in 
cold, more readily in hot water. The silv&r salt, 023Hi4lSr02Ag, is a 
white, flocculent precipitate. 

The acid, like the a-compound, splits up on heating by itself or 
with soda-hme into a-cinnamenyl~8-nap}ithaquinoline, 


and carbonic anhydride. The former crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether in white, silky needles melting at 175°, and readily 
soluble in acetic acid, sparingly in alcohol and acetone, and insoluble 
in water. Tlie plaiinoMoride, (Ci 2 HiBN) 2 ,HjPtCl 6 + 2 H 2 O, forms 
orange-yellow plates which lose their water of crystallisation at 110®. 
The diclircnnate, ( 02 iHifiN) 2 ,H 2 Cr 207 , crystallises in yellow needles; and 
the picratej C 2 iHi 5 l^,C 6 HjN 307 , in golden-yellow needles melting at 
254°. 


On oxidation with potassium permanganate in the cold, a-cin- 
namenyl-^-naphthacinchonio acid yields fi-napMhaqimioline-cfq-di-^ 
carhojaylic acid, which crystallises in pale-yellow, slender needles 
melting at 288°, and soluble in acetic acid and hot alcohol. The 
barium salt, OisHiNOiBa -f HaO, is a white, flocculent precipitate; 
and the siher salt, CwHvNOiAga, a white precipitate. On distillation, 
the acid yields j3-naphthaquinoline, which crystallises in white 
plates, and is identical with Skraup and Cobenzl’s com])ound. 

It follows from this that a-cinnamenyl-jS-naphthacinchonic acid has 
the formula analogous to that of phenanthrene previously assigned to 
it, and has not a formula corresponding with that of anthracene. 

By the oxidation of both the foregoing acids with potassium per¬ 
manganate at 80 —90°, p-phenyle^iepyridineJcetotiedicarhospylic add, 
00 — 

I >C 6 NH(C 00 H) 2 , is foimod. It crystallises from hot water in 

citron-yellow needles melting at 284°, sparingly soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, x*eadily in acetone and acetic acid. It is veiy 
hygroscopic, and is only completely diied at 140°. Its silver salt, 
OuH 6 N 05 Ag 3 , is a white, almost insoluble precipitate. When heated 
above its molting point, /i-phenylenepyridineketonedicarhoxylic acid 
loses cai‘bonic anhydride, and forms a yellowish-brown oil which 
solidifies on cooling, and ciystallises finm hot w^ater in colonrless 
needles melting at 128—129°, readily soluble in alcohol. It is a 
base, and is therefore readily dissolved by acids and reprecipitated by 
alkalis. The platiuochloride, (Gi 2 H 7 NO) 2 ,H 2 PrCl 8 + 2 H 2 O, foims 
beautiful, orauge-yellow needles which lose their water of crystal¬ 
lisation at 110°, H. G. C. 


Synthesis of Pyrazole. ByL. Bal]§tano (Ber,, 23, 1103—1108), 
—^Epichlorhydrin, dissolved in absolute alcohol, was treated with 
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hydrazine hydrate and boiled for five hours in a reflax apparatus. 
On cooling*, hydrazine hydrochloride was deposited, and the alco¬ 
holic solution left, on evaporation, a yellow syrup easily soluble 
in water. !N*o definite compound could be isolated from this, but 
it rednces platinum chloride, and doubtless contains the compound 

Hydrazine hydrate was then treated with epichlorhydrin in a reflux 
apparatus, and when the reaction was over, the mixture was heated 
for 30 minutes on a water-bath, treated with powdered zinc chloride 
(to act as a dehydrating agent), and heated for an hour longer. The 
resinous mass thus obtained was treated with water and distilled in a 
current of steam, the distillate, which contained pyi*azole and am¬ 
monia, being collected until it ceased to give a precipitate with 
mercury chloride. The whole distillate was then treated with 
mercury chloride, and the mercury compound of pyrazole and 
ammonia suspended in water and decomposed xvith hydrogen sulphide. 
The solution was concentrated, treated with aqueous potash, and 
extracted with ether. The ether extract left, on evaporation, colour¬ 
less needles of pyrazole, C 3 N 3 H 4 , soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
having a faint odour of pyridine, melting at 69*5—70® and boiling at 
186—188® under 757*9 mm. pressure. In all these properties it 
resembles the substance obtained by Buchner (Abstr., 1888, 1274, 
and 1889, 694), by heating methyl acetylonedicarboxydiazoacetate. 
The platinochloride and picrate of these two substances are also 
identical. 

Pyrazole platinochhride^ (C 3 H 3 H 4 ) 2 ,H 3 ptOl 6 + 2H,0, forms yel¬ 
lowish-red needles soluble in water and alcohol. Wlien heated at 
100®, it loses 2 H 2 O, and at 200—210®, loses 4HC1 besides, forming the 
compound (C 3 l^ 2 H 3 ) 2 PtCl 2 , which, at a little above 250®, decomposes 
without melting. 

Pyrazole picrafe, G^1^2^^CB^3C^02)i’0K, forms small, yellow 
needles soluble in alcohol, and slightly in cold water, and melting at 
159—160®. 0. P. B. 

The Eelation between Cocaine and Atropine, By A. Binhorn 
(B er., 23, 1338—1344).—^It has already been shown by Ladenburg 
(Abstr., 1883, 670 ; 1887, 740; and this vol, p. 67) that the tropine 
obtained from atropine is a l-methyl-«-bydroxyethyltetrahydro- 
pyridine, the position of the double linkage not having been ascer¬ 
tained. Buchka gives, as the most probable formula, 

CHj-OHs-OH-CHs-OHa-OH 

CHrCH-lbfe 

The tropidine obtained from this by elimination of water would theu 
have the ^ closely conuected 

with the formula proposed by the author for anhydroecgonine 

ch*-ch2-oh-oh:ch-cooh 

CH:CH-3SrMe 
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By the action of concentrated Lydrocliloric acid at 280® on anhydro- 
ecgonine, tlie author obtained a mixture of pyridine bases, one of 
which gave an aurochloride melting at 212®, the base of which 
appeared to have the formula C7H13N (Abstr., 1889, 909). A micro- 
crystallographic examination of this salt by Lehmann showed that it 
contained an impurity. The base was therefore isolated as the 
picrate, which is readily obtained pure by crystallisation from water. 
From this pure compound, the aurochloride and ^lafinnchloride may 
be obtained in the pure condition. The numbers found on analysis 
agree with the formula instead of C7Hi3lf, and the crystallo¬ 

graphic examination by Arzruni and Lehmann of the three salts, and 
the corresponding salts of tropidine, has shown their complete identity. 
The picrate from both sources foims long crystals witii a distinct 
longitudinal cleavage; the aurochloride exists in two enantiotropic 
modifications which are converted into one another at a temperature 
below the boiling point of water. The platinochloride also exists in 
two modifications, the one of which is rhombic, and the other mono- 
dinic, the former having an orange and the latter a cinnabar-red 
colour. 

These facts show, therefore, the genetic relationships which exist 
between anhydroecognine and tropidine, and also support the formula 
given by Buchka for the latter compound. The only step now want¬ 
ing for the conversion of cocaine into atropine is the formation of 
tropine from tropidine by the addition of the elements of water. 

H. a 0. 

Methylcocaine. ByF. Giesbl {Chew, 1890, i, 718—719; 
from PAanu. Zeit.^ 35,187—138).—The author has isolated a well 
characterised base from the mother liquors obtained in the prepara¬ 
tion of cocaine from ecgonine. It is very readily soluble in ether, 
and separates fi*om this solvent as an oil, which becomes solid and 
crystalline at a low tempei'ature. It melts at 40®. Its salts are 
generally somewhat less soluble than those of cocaine. The nitrate 
especially, and also the sulphate and hydrobromide, may be used to 
separate the new ba<?e from cocaine. With potassium permanganate, 
chromic acid, and gold chloride, it behaves as cocaine does. When 
heated with hydrochloric acid, benzoic acid and mothylecgonine were 
obtained in quantities corre«!ponding with the formula of niefhylcocai>ne, 
O18H23NO1. In the hydrolysis by hydrochloric acid, benzoylmethyl- 
ecgonine hydrochloride is obtained as a middle product. Benzoyl- 
methylecgonine differs from ecgonine and anhydroeegonine in being 
almost insoluble in absolute ethyl and methyl alcohols. 

J. W. L. 

Berberine and Hydroberberine. By R. Gaze (Chem. Centr., 
1890, i, 590—691; from Zdt, Nahtrmss, Salle, 62, 399—467),—The 
author prepares pure berberine from acetonelerherine, 

G4, CsBCqO, 

which is prepared from berberine sulphate. 60 gi'ams of berberine 
sulpbate is treated with 1000 gi’ams of water and 600 grams of 
acetone, with addition of sodium hydroxide. Theacetoneberbeiine is 
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decomposed Tdj heating with chloroform and alcohol for 12 hours. The 
pure herberine salts may be prepared from acetoneberberine by heat¬ 
ing it with the acid until completely dissolved. Berberine, as pre¬ 
pared by the author, contains 5^ or b mols. H 2 O. The compound 
with 6 mols. is stable in the air, but if heated or if placed over 
concentrated sulphuric acid for some time, 4 mols. of water are 
liberated, and the alkaloid now absorbs water and carbonic anhydride 
with avidity. 

Tetrahrotnolerbe^ine Jiydrohromide, 0 s(>Hi 7 N 04 Br 4 ,E[Br, prepared by 
the action of excess of bromine on the aqueous solution of berberine 
sulphate, forms dark red crystals. Cold alcohol causes a loss of 
2 atoms of bromine, and by warming with alcohol the 4 atoms are 
abstracted, the hydrobromide remaining. 

Bromoform unites with freshly precipitated berberine forming 
hromofoinnherherhie^ a somewhat unstable compound, being resolved 
into the hydrobromide by solution in acetone or benzene, and converted 
into chl(yroforniherherine by solution in chloroform; the latter melts at 
178—179®. 

A sulphide, probably the pentasulphide, is formed by the action of 
yellow ammonium sulphide. 

Hydroberberine, C 30 H 31 NO 4 , first prepared by Hlasiwitz and Gilm 
by the action of sulphuric acid (15 c.c.), glacial acetic acid (20 c.c.), and 
water (200 c.o.) on berberine sulphate (8 grams), has been examined by 
the author regarding the following reactions: (a) with methyl iodide, 
the methiodide, CsoHsiNO^Mel + H^O, which forms "white crystals 
melting at 228—285®, is formed, (h) The chloride, C 3 oH 3 iN 04 ,MeGl 
-{- 8 H 3 O, is obtained from the last named by the action of silver 
chloride, (c) the hydroxide, C 2 oH 3 i!NO*,MeOH + SiHiO (?), which 
melts at 162—164®, and is unstable and crystalline, is prepared from 
the iodide by means of moist silver oxide. \Mien heated in a cuirent 
of hydrogen, the methvl-gronp becomes combined in the berberine 
molecule, forming mdhyllujdruherherine^ C 21 H 23 NO 4 4 * 2 H 2 O, which 
forms coionrless needles melting at 224—226®. (d) Sydroherherine 

etldodifle, C 2 i)H 2 ii^' 04 EtI + H 2 O, melts at 223—225®. (e) Hydro- 

berberine ethocJilorvIe contains 2^ mols. of water, and melts at 
138—140® in its water of crystallisation, and at 225'* when anhydrous. 
(/) Ethyhmmonium base, CaoH 2 iN 04 ,EtOH + 4 H 2 O, melts at 
158—161^ and forms colourless crystals, which are exceedingly 
hitter; from this, efhylhyJroberberine^ C 22 H 25 NO 4 + 4 ^H 20 , is obtained, 
which melts at 233—235®, forms coionrless crystals, and does not 
behave as a tertiary base. Bromine forms an unstable perbromide 
with hydroberberine. J. W, L. 

Stability of Oxyhsemoglobin. By Q. Teo (Proo. Physiol. 80 c., 
1890, 7).—^Tnbes were tilled with much diluted blood and sealed, the 
whole of the operations be*ng performed with antiseptic precantioms. 
Six years later, the bands characteristic of oxyhsemoglobin were still 
visible in most of the tubes (compare this vol., p. 651). 

W. D. H. 

Methsemoglobiii and Snlpbnr-methsemoglobin. By T. Arafi 
{Zeit jphysiol. Ohem., 14, 405—415).—The typical absorption band of 
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metliaemoglobiii is between tbe 0 and D lines of tbe solar spectrum; 
two other bands are also described, situated approximately in the 
positions of the a- and jS-bands of oxyhasmoglobin. Many writers 
regard these bands as due to methsemoglobin itself; the author, how¬ 
ever, considers that they are due to admixture with oxyhsemoglobin, 
because their intensity does not necessarily vary with tbe concentra¬ 
tion of the solution^ as the typical band in the red does. On treating 
solutions of carbonic oxide-haemoglobin with potassium ferricyanide, 
methasmoglobin is formed slowly. 

Experiments were performed in order to see what happens when a 
solution of methasmoglobin is allowed to undergo putrefaction in a 
sealed tube; the following were the results obtained:—^At first, 
methaemoglobin disappears, and the bands of oxyhaemoglobin, then 
that of haemoglobin appeal^; by shaking the latter with the air, oxy- 
liaemoglobin is again formed. 

Sulphur-metbaemoglobin is the substance which gives the greenish 
hue to dead bodies during putrefactive processes; it was originally 
described by Hoppe-Seyler (Med. Gentr.^ 1863, 2To. 28). It can be 
obtained from blood by passing oxygen and hydrogen sulphide 
through it. The lines of the solar spectrum coincided with the 
following numbers on the scale used; C = 46; D = 80; B = 125; 
h = 134; ¥ = 165. The absorption-bands of an aqueous solution of 
sulphnr-methaemoglobin were as follows: la = 45—55, ill-defined; 
15 = 60—68, dark and well marked; the space 55—60 was shaded. 
On shaking this solution with the air, oxyhaemoglobin was formed; 
by the action of sodium hydroxide, hmmochromogen makes its 
appearance; the group of atoms which is present as hsemochromogen 
in hsemoglobin is thus also present as such in sulphur-methsemo- 
globin. All attempts to obtain sulphur-methsemoglobin in a crystal¬ 
line form, or to obtain haemin crystels from it, or to obtain a sulphur 
containing heematin from it, failed. W. D. JBL 
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Decomposition of Ethereal Salts in the Alimentary Canal 
By H. K. L. Baas (Zeit. jphysioL Chem., 14, 416—436).—Besearehes 
on the digestion of fats have shown that these substances undergo only 
a small amount of decomposition in the intestine, and theories have 
been formulated to explain bow this assists the absorption of the 
emulsified fats. It was thought that some light might be thrown on 
the subject by investigating simpler substances having a similar con¬ 
stitution to the fats. Tbe drugs were taken by the experimenter 
himself, or administered to dogs, and tbe urine and fmees subsequently 
examined, in order to see how much of the material taken had under¬ 
gone decomposition. The following example of an experiment will 
serve as an iliusttation of the methods adopted and results obtained. 

VOL. LViii. 3 y 
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This experiment (on a dog) lasted seven days; on the fourth day, 
5 grams of methyl salicylate was given; the following table gives 
analytical details regarding the urine:— 


Day. 

Total excretion of sulphates. 

B;A. 

A. Normal sulphates. 

B. Ethereal hydrogen 
sulphates. 

1. 

0*4052 

0*0628 

1 :6*4S 

2. 

0*4548 

0*0802 

1:6*67 

8. 

0*2264 

0*0394 

1 : 5 *75 

4. 

0-1204 

0-021S 

1 :4*92 

5. 

0-8202 

0-419S 

1 :1*95 

6. 

0-3468 

0-1017 

1 :3 *43 

7. 

0*1804 

0-0290 

1 : 6*22 


From the first to the fourth day, the daily average of ethereal 
hydrogen sulphates was 0’0513. The increase of these on the fifth 
and sixth days corresponds with 12*98 per cent, of the drug given. The 
amount of saltcylnric acid in the urine of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
days was 1'517 gram; adding this to the increase of ethereal hydrogen 
sulphates, it is calculated that 23*68 per cent, of the drug is accounted 
for, and, therefore, that amount probably underwent decomposition in 
the body. Another drug investigated was salol (phenyl salicylate) ; 
id was much more fully decomposed (from 43 to 69 per cent.), and 
this produced much greater toxic effects than the first mentioned. 

The following table gives the mean results obtained in this, and 
previous researches of the same nature; — 


Drue;. 

Glyceryl benzoate .. 
Phenyl succinate.... 
Phenyl benzoate .. • • 

Phenyl carbonate ... 
Phenyl salicylate 

(salol). 

Ethyl salicylate..... 
Merh} 1 salicylate .. • 
Neutral fats. 


Amount of decomposition in the body. 

54, 61-6, and 97 pei- cent, f 

C5omplete.lie, .%7) ’ 

68*33 per cent. (Lesnik, ibid., 24, 167). 


43*95 and 69*06 per cent. *1 -o , 

2121 per cent..:..iPresent re- 

23-66 and 2475 per cent. J 

Very slight (Cl. Bernard, Maly, Mnnk) 


The present research shows that only a comparatively small amount 
of the di*ug given undergoes decomposition. W. D. H. 


Proteids of Liver and Kidney Cells. By W. D. Halliburton 
(Froc. PhysioL 8oc., 1890, 7).—^The proteids obtainable from liver and 
kidney cells belong almost exclusively to the class of globulins. The 
nucleo-alhumin, which was previously described iu lymph cells 
(Abstr., 1888, 974), is absent from liver cells, but present in kidney 
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cells. ISTo evidence of true myosin or myosinogen is found in either. 
Although portions of the fresh tissues are found to hasten the 
coagulation of salted blood-plasma, and of hydrocele and pericardial 
fluids very considerably, this power is destroyed at a fairly low 
temperature, and all attempts to prepare fibrin-fea'ment from the cells 
by Schmidt’s alcohol method failed. W. D. H. 

The Proportion of Blood to Body Weight. By S. M. Cope- 
man and 0. S. Sherrington ^Froc. Fhydol. 8oc., 1890, 8—9).—The 
method employed for determining the proportion of the weight of 
the blood to that of the whole body is one which can be readily 
performed on the living animal, and may be best desesribed by an 
example:—^A rabbit was anassthetised with chloral and chloroform, 
and the right cervical sympathetic was divided; a drop of arterial 
blood taken from the right ear was then ascertained, by the method 
of Roy (Ab&tr., 1887, 608), to be of a certain specific gravity (in this 
experiment 1*0520) ; 80 c.c. of 0*75 sodium chloride solution having 
a specific gravity of 1*0046 at a tempeiature of 38® was then injected 
into the external jugular vem in 15 seconds. 30 seconds later, a 
drop of arterial blood was again taken from the right ear, and the 
sp. gr. of it estimated as before (found in this experiment to be 
1*0470). The weight of the animal before the injection was 
3572 grams; no solid food had been given tor 30 hours before the 
experiment. On two assnmptions, (i) that the blood and injected 
fluid were thoroughly mixed together in the 30 to 45 seconds; and 
(ii) that only a negligible quantity had escaped from the eircnlation 
in that time, the calculation ran as follows:— 

30. 1*0046 + 1*0520 = (SO + x) 1*0470, 

X = 254*4 C.C. weighing 267*6 grams. 

267*6 „ ^ ^ ^ 

^^2 “ body weight. 

It is urged that the method gives results which are, at least, trust¬ 
worthy for comparison one with another. Working with it, it was 
found that young animals possess relatively to body weight a larger 
quantity of blood than adult animals, and that in a period of absten¬ 
tion from food, water being allowed, the amount of blood relatively 
to the body weight increases very largely. 

Experiments on dilution of the circulating blood were also per¬ 
formed. 30 o.c. of saline solution injected quickly, namely, in 
20 seconds per venam, appears to become thoroughly mixed with the 
circulating blood in 30 to 45 seconds. Physiological saline solution 
thrown into the circulation is removed from it with very great 
rapidity, for instance, 30 c.c. injected into the circulation of the 
rabbit may almost completely disappear from it in 10 mmutes’ time. 
This immediate disappearance does not take place to any great extent 
by the kidneys—the rate of removal not being appreciably less rapid 
after taking the kidneys out of the circulation. The rate of removal 
is hardly appreciably altered by cutting the limbs out of the circula¬ 
tion, nor by section of the spinal cord behind the bulb. By con- 

S y 2 
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tiimoTis injection of “normal” saline solution, the sp. gr. of the 
blood may be kept for an hour at 1*030, the normal being 1*055, 
without production of any obvious signs of distress: naturally, the 
urinary and other secretions become greatly increased, and of a 
watery character. Haemorrhage causes a fall in the sp. gr. of the 
blood, reaching its lowest 20—^30 minutes after the haemorrhage. 
Division of the spinal cord b<^hind the bulb also causes a fall in the 
sp. gr. of the blood; this fall is slight, and reaches its full extent 
almost immediately. By injection of a strong solution of sugar or 
sodium chloride, the sp. gr. of the cii'culating blood may in a few 
minutes be lowered by 20 degrees. lOU c.c. of water placed in the 
peritoneal cavity of a rabbit may disappear from it completely in 
eight hours without a lowering of sp. gr. of the circulating blood, 
except to the extent of half a degree for a varying number of minutes 
immediately after the placing of the fluid in the peritoneal cavity; 
the water is, however, dnring the eight hours largely, if not entirely, 
got rid of in the urinary and intestinal secretions. The sp. gr. of 
blood from the jugular had on many occasions been compared with 
that from the carotid, bnt had never been observed to differ from it 
by more than so slight an extent as to leave the matter dubious. On 
the other hand, the blood of the splenic vein had on several occasions 
been found to be of a higher sp. gr. than the arterial blood; also on 
several, bnt fewer, occasions, the blood of the renal vein had been 
found to be of lower sp. gr, than the arterial blood (compare this vol., 
p. 808). In an area in which there is obstruction to the circulation 
from the venous side, the blood rapidly becomes of high sp. gr., and 
may be found 20 degrees higher than before the obstruction. A very 
constant effect of operative interference with the peritoneal cavity is 
a heightening of the sp. gr. of the circulating blood; the mere 
opening of the peritoneal cavity through the linea alba may be 
followed by an increase of the sp. gr. of the blood to the extent of 
six or seven degrees, this increase reaching its maximum a variable 
number of hours after the operation (compare this vol., p. 393). 
Abstention from food, except water*, at fli*Rt causes a diminution in tho 
sp. gr. of the blood; later, the sp. gr. of the blood increases, and 
becomes in time considerably above its normal as observed befoie the 
commencement of the period of abstention. W. D. H. 

Is Free Hsemoglobia present in the Blood-plasma of the 
Splenic Vein P By E. A. Scraper (Proi\ Phjsiol. Soc., 1890, 9—10). 
—The observations were made for the pui-pose of testing the state¬ 
ment which occurs in many text-books of physiology (the origin of 
which appears to be obscure) that the blood-plasma ot the splenic vein 
nornally contains free hiBmoglobin. The method alopted was to 
allow the blood to flow directly from the vein into a carefully cleaned 
and previously superheated glass tube, within which it was allowed to 
ooagnlate, and, after the shrinking and subsidence of the clot, the 
sernm was then examined with the spectroscope. In every case a 
control tube of arterial blood of the same animal was taken at the 
same time. The blood of a larsre number of animals of different 
kinds (rabbit, cat, dog, monkey), killed at various stages of digestion, 
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has been in this way examined in the course of the last two yeai’S, 
with the result of proving that free hsemoglobin is normally absent 
both in the blood-plasma of the splenic vein and in that of arterial 
blood. In some of the experiments, the serum from both sources 
was found to be slightly coloured with free haemoglobin, but not more 
so in the case of that derived from the blood of the splenic vein than 
in that derived from the general arterial blood; indeed, there was 
sometimes a preponderance in favour of the arterial serum. The 
opinion is held that such coloration is not normal, but is due to the 
setting free of some of the haemoglobin by a destruction of red 
corpuscles resulting from an accidental cause, which in these experi¬ 
ments was probably to be looked for in the chloroform or ether which 
had been administered as an anaesthetic. W. D. H. 

Lecithin and Cholesterin in Red Blood Corpuscles. By P. 
Manassb (^Zeit. physiol. Ghem.^ 14, 437—452).—The cholesterin in 
the red corpuscles of the blood is identical with that obtained from 
gall-stones, in melting point, specific rotatory power, and re¬ 
actions. The rotatory power in chloroform solutions sinks with a 
rise of temperature. The corpuscles contain as a mean 0T51 per 
cent, of cholesterin. The lecithin of the red corpuscles is similarly 
identical with that obtained from egg-yolk, brain, d;c. The decom¬ 
position-products ai*e in all cases the same. The corpuscles contain 
as a mean 1*867 per cent, of lecithin. W. D. H. 

Pernicious Anaemia. By W. Htinteb (Brit Med. 1890, 

ii, 1—4, 81—85).—case of this disease is described with clinical 
details. The mine was normal in quantity, of low specific gravity, 
and contained as its principal pigment “ pathological urobilin ” (com¬ 
pare this vol., p. 400). Occasionally cells of renal origin containing 
blood-pigment were present. The mine contained excess of iron; 
the average secretion of iron in the mine in health is from 3 to 5 
milligrams daily; in throe cases of chlorosis it averaged 1*76 milli¬ 
grams ; in the present case it varied from 6*5 to 32*3 milligrams. 
The liver was found to be richer in iron than normal. 

The ox>inion was formerly expressed (Absti*., 1888^ 1324) that the 
destruction of the blood corpuscles, characteristic of the disease, 
which occui's in the poiial circulation, and which is similar in essen¬ 
tial characteristics to that produced by poisoning with toluylene- 
diamine, is probably brought about by certain poisonous agents of a 
cadaveric nature absorbed from the intestinal tract. Special atten¬ 
tion was therefore directed to the products of putrefaction in the 
urine. Estimation of the ethereal hydrogen sulphates and their 
ratio to the normal sulphates showed that the absolute amount of 
putrefaction as measured by that of the aromatic sulphates was not 
increased; the nox'mal ratio of the two classes of sulphates was, how¬ 
ever, considerably altered, being 1:3 instead of the normal 1:10- 
Improvements in the patients’ condition were coincident with returns 
to the normal ratio. 

It was further found that the urine contained a ptomaine, putre- 
scine (tetramethylenediamine), a substance absent in the urine of 
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health, and that of most diseased conditions, but present in that of 
oystinniia, and probably also in that of cases of cholera (see Bau¬ 
mann and Udranszky, Abstr., 1889, 1024). ^ In one specimen 
another diamine which was not fully identified was also discovered. 
These diamines are not, however, markedly toxic, and they can 
hardly be considered the poisons that produce the blood-destruction, 
but their presence indicates the existence of certain special micro¬ 
organisms in the alimentary tract, and, therefore, a condition more 
than any other favourable to the production of other and more 
poisonous alkaloids not yet discovered. 

A further support to the supposition that the alimentary tract is 
the seat of the formation of the poison was found in the fact that 
the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane was distinctly unhealthy m 
appearance, showing well-defined patches of inflammation resembling 
those frequently seen in the kidney when that organ is the seat of 
localised infection with pathogenic microbes. The neighbouring 
lymphatic glands were similarly affected. W. D. H. 

Cystin in the Urine. By S. Belj6pine (Proc. Boy. Boo.., 47, 
198).—The examination of several specimens of urine from which 
cystin was deposited led to the following conclusions:— 

1. That the simple addition of an acid in which cystin is not 
soluble is not suflcient to separate cystin from the urine, and there¬ 
fore that the theory generally held as to the state of combination of 
cystin in the urine is probably inaccurate. 

2. That a compound exists in certain urines which under the in¬ 
fluence of a fermentation yields cystin. 

3. That the fermentation is due to the growth of an organism 
which can seemingly be separated from the urine by ordinary filtra¬ 
tion, and muse therefoi*e be a large organism, possibly a torula. 

4. That the cases recorded in which cystin has been found de¬ 

posited in the kidneys and liver indicate that the fermentation may 
begin in the organism. W. D. H. 

Action of Belated Chemical Compounds on A-niTuaig- By- 
W. Gibbs and H. A. Habb (Amer. Chetn. /., 12, 365—379; compare 
this vol., pp. 280 and 813).— The Toluidines. —Orthotolnidine, both in 
the frog and in the dog, produces decreased refiex activity and power, 
followed by an increase in both these functions, and finally by another 
decrease, deepening into paralysis, coma, and death. It has but little 
effect on the heart, except by direct contact when in laige amount, 
but it causes a breaking down of the blood with formation of methas- 
moglobin, and a depression of the spinal cord. In the warm-blooded 
animal it produces a marked fall of temperature equal to 4® or 5®. 
Death is produced by respiratory feilure, and eventually the heart 
stops in di^tole. The pulse is slowed through depression of the heart- 
muscle, not through stimulation of the pneumogastric nerves. The 
yaso-motor system is also depressed. Metatoluidine changes the blood 
into methsemoglohin, and produces a loss of reflex activity due to de¬ 
pression of the spinal cord. It lowers the body temperature very 
remarkably, but only affects the cuculation when administered in 
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lar^e doses. It kills cMefly by respiratory failure, except wben sent 
en masse into the heart, when it kills by simultaneous respiratory and 
cardiac failnre. Paratolnidine, like the ortho-compound, produces 
depression, followed by temporary increase and final loss of reflex 
activity. Its dominant action is also destruction of the blood cor¬ 
puscles and formation of methssmoglobin. It depresses the spinal 
cord, and kills by respiratory failure, the heart beating for some 
moments afterwards. Under its influence, it is found that in the case 
of the frog’s heart the auricle beats twice to a single beat of the 
ventricle. When brought, m large amount, into direct contact with 
the heart, it arrests this viscus in diastole. In small doses of 0*031 gi'am 
per kilo., it causes an increase of pulse-rate, which is not due to 
vagal depression. The lethal dose when injected into the jugular 
vein is 0*208 gram of oi*tho-, 0*125 gram of meta-, and 0*10 gram of 
para-tolnidine per kilo, of body weight, but it varies greatly with the 
rapidity of injection. 

The Dihydi ic Phenols, —Catechol causes epileptic convulsions, ac¬ 
companied by a slowing of the pulse, due to vagal stimulation, and 
a fall of blood-pressure; death ensues from respiratory failure, the 
heart continuing to beat for a few moments later. The blood is also 
changed in appearance. Resorcinol causes epileptic convulsions with 
a fall of blood-pressure, due to its action on the vaso-motor system, and 
a slowing of the pulse, due, at least in part, to peripheral vagal 
stimulation. The heart is not depressed, and death ensues from 
respiratory failure, probably from the action of the blood. Quinol 
causes convulsions accompanied by a fall of blood pressure, due to 
a slowing of the pulse, or in the case of a larger dose by a idse of 
blood-pressure, due to increased force of the heart beat. The pulse 
is at first slowed by stimulation of the vagus, and then becomes 
very rapid, owing to peripheral pneumogastrie palsy. The appearance 
of the blood is also much changed. The lethal dose is of catechol 
0*04 to 0*05 gram, of resorcinol 0*7 to 1*0 gram of quinol 0*08 to 
0*1 gram per kilo, of body weight, injected into the jugular vem. 

Trihydrw Phefwls. —Phloroglucinol and Pyzugallol.—^Both these 
substances slow the pulse by vagal stiTunlation, both change the 
appearance of the blood, and both kill by vagal stimulation, direct or 
indirect. The lethal dose is of phloi*oglucinol 1*0 to 1*2 gram, of 
pyrogallol 0*08 to 0*1 gram per kilo, of body weight, injected into the 
jugular vein. 0. P. B. 

Physiological Action of Hyoscine Hydrochloride- By Pat- 
LOFF (8t. Petershirg Med.-cM. Acad. BissertaUons^ Ko- 9, 1889—90). 
—Prom observations on warm-blooded animals with doses varying 
from 0*00005 gram to 0*02 gram, per kilo, of body weight, it was 
found that the heat is first slowed from stimulation of the inhibitory 
apparatus. It is then quickened from a paralysing action on the 
peripheral inhibitory apparatus. The blood pressure is increased by 
stimulation of the vaso-motor apparatus- especially the centres in the 
brain and spinal cord. The respiratory centre is stimulated to a 
slight extent by large doses. The salivary secretion is diminished. 
The tempei^ture is not altered. The acidification of the blood is 
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not hastened. The irritability of the brain is^ diminished. The 
sense of touch is not affected, although the perception of pain is some¬ 
what diminished. The pupils are quickly, markedly, and persistently 
dilated from stimulation of the sympathetic nerves. The pharmaco¬ 
logical action is very similar to that of atropine, but the latter does not 
lower the irritability of the brain cortex. T. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Fungus-symbiosis of the Leguminosse. By B. Frank 
{Tagebl. VersammL deut Naturforsch, A&rtzte^ 1889, 257—^259).—In 
the first part of the paper, the conditions and mode of formation of 
nodules on the roots of peas, lupins, and beans axe discassed. In the 
infected plants not only the root nodules, but the above-ground 
organs (stems, leaf-stalks, &c.) of the plants are found to contain 
hacteroids. The roots of Fhaseolus vulgaris always have nodules con¬ 
taining bacteroids, even in a sterilis^ soil. With regard to the 
physiological meaning of the symbiosis, the anthor considers that 
Hellriegel was premature in maintaining that the bacteria of the root 
nodules bring free nitrogen into combination, and so make it available 
to the plant, and gives the following reasons:—^When peas and lupins 
are grown in ignited sand containing mineral bnt no nitrogenous 
nutriment, an extraordinary difference is shown, according to whether 
a small amount ot a fertile soil is added or not. It is true that the 
sand contains no nitrogen, bnt, at the same time, all the organic con¬ 
stituents of an ordinary soil are also wanting. The difference brought 
about by the infection consists in a whole series of phenomena, re¬ 
sulting in the strengthening of the whole plant. If the non-infected 
^and is manured with nitrate, there is practically no result with 
lupins, and very little with peas, indicating that it is not the want of 
nitrogen which is overcome by the symbiosis. The fertilising action 
of the rhizoplasmidinm is further seen in (1) the increase of total 
produce, (2) the increased chlorophyll-production, (3) the more 
energetic carbon-assimilation, (4) the formation of nodules rich in 
albuminoids, (5) the increased production of Rower, fruit, and seed, 
and of carbonaceous and nitrogenous vegetable substance. In the 
case of peas and lupins, this inci eased production will also take place in 
soil containing hnmns but free from organisms, and therefore without 
nodule-fcrmation; the plants develop even better in a sterilised than 
in a non-sterilised soil. 

With regard to Fhaseolus vulgaris^ the plants will not thrive in a 
soil free from nitrogen, whether infected or not, but develop well in 
soil containing humus. N. H. M. 

The Bdle of Sugar and its Development during the Growth 
of the Beetroot. By E. Dukin (ih*ed. Oentr., 19, 337--338).—The 
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disappearance of sugar from the beetroot during the second period of 
its growth is not due to seed formation alone; a considerable portion 
is used up in developing other organs. A bed of beetroot at the period 
of ripeness was divided into two equal parts, the one part being left 
exposed to light and the other kept dark. The plants kept in the 
dark lost their green leaves and formed a crown of yellow leaves. At 
the commencement of the experiments the sap of the roots containeU 
6*95 per cent, of sugar, ^ter eight weeks, the sap of those plants 
which were kept in the dark contained 3*16 per cent, of sugar, so 
that half the sugar had been used up in forming new leaves. The 
rest of the plants were then kept covered, and remained healthy until 
the percentage of sugar sank to about 0*6—0*6, when they showed a 
mark which spread quickly until the whole root was rotten. Other 
experiments were made, the results of which also show that sugar is 
taken up from the roots to form stalks and leaves, and that the root 
dies when all the sugar is used up. N. H. M. 

Assimilation of Carbon by Green Plants from certain 
Organic Compounds. By E. H. Acton (Proc. Boij. 8oc., 47, 
150—175).—^A. Meyer {Botan, Z&itmig for 1886, pp. 81, 105, 129, 
145) found that starch was formed by leaves placed in solutions of 
various organic substances. The author has extended this investiga¬ 
tion, both by using a greater variety of solutions and by supplying 
them not only directly to the leaves, but also thi‘ough the medium of 
the roots. He operated in all on 15 different species, some of which 
were water plants. His principal experimental results are as 
follows;— 

Starch is formed when the following substances are supplied either 
to the leaves or to the roots: glucose, cane-sugar, inulin, glycerol. 

Starch is formed when soluble stai'ch is supplied to the leaves, but 
not when it is supplied to the roots. 

Humus extract, obtained by digesting leaf-mould with dilute 
alcohol and hlteiing, forms starch when supplied to the roots, but not 
when given directly to the leaves. 

Starch is not formed under any circumstances with acraldehyde 
(and compounds), allyl alcohol, dextrin, glycogen, acetaldehyde (and 
compounds), levulinic acid, artificial humus from cane-sugar. 

Glucose is more readily taken up by roots than cane-sugar, and 
may all be withdrawn from a I per cent, solution. 

Many green plants (? all) behave in the same manner to the above 
substances. J. W. 

Presence and Behaviour of Nitric Acid in Plants. By Serno 
(Ohem, Omtr,, 1890, i, 592—593; from Lmidw. Jahrb.,18, 877—905). 
—The author has examined a largo number of plants for nitric acid, 
and has found it present in nearly all. In some it is present in much 
larger quantity than in others. Among those in which it exists in 
almost all the oygans are the Malvaceop, Grucifercs^ Faj)av€rac€oe^ Om- 
mlmlacecBy LahiatoB, OoftijposUcBy and the TJrticacetB. In others, nitrates 
were not present in those parts above ground, but were present in the 
youngest rootlets. It appears to pass from iiie I'oots, which absorb it 
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from the earth, tipwards, and becomes used for the formation of the 
nitrogenous constituents. 

In wood-forming plants, the author has found an accumulation 
of nitrates in the first year until the formation of wood has ceased, 
and in later periods it is present in the roots, also in the young shoots 
of early spring. It disappears during the winter. In the case of 
perennial herbs also, nitric acid was found in the newly-formed fibrous 
roots; during the winter they store it up for transformation in 
spring, when the new growth commences. In the case of cultures in 
distilled water, aspaiagine disappeared during the later stages of 
growth, but was formed again as soon as nitrates were added. The 
author considers this a proof that nitric acid is transformed into 
amido-compounds, especially asparagine. J. W. L. 

Carbohydrates in Peach Gum. By W. E. Stone (Amer. Ghem. 
J"., 12,435—440).—The gum which exudes from the bark of the wild 
peach-tree when it is injured, or from the fruit when punctured by 
insects, was heated with dilute sulphuric acid for 10 hours, the 
solution then nentralised with barium carbonate, filtered, and eyapo- 
rated. The syrup thus obtained was boiled with alcohol, and the 
clear alcoholic solution decanted and evaporated. A white, crystal¬ 
line substance was iben obtained, which, by fractional crystallisation, 
followed by repeated recrystallisation of the fractions, was resolved 
into two compounds having specific rotatory powers equivalent re¬ 
spectively to those of arahinose and galactose. That one of these 
is arahinose was shown by the melting point of its phenylhydrazine 
compound, and by its yielding furfuramide when it is distilled with 
sulphuric acid, and the distillate treated with ammonia. The other, 
from the melting point of its phenylbydrasine compounds, and from 
its yielding mucic acid when oxidised with nitric acid, was identified 
as galactose. Peach gum, therefore, contains both arahinose and 
galactose, that is, a time glucose associated with a pentaglucose. 

0. F. B. 

Carbohydrates of the Sweet Potato (Batatas edulis). By 
W. E. Stone (Bcr., 23, 1406—1408).—^Finely-divided sweet potatoes 
were boiled for some time with strong alcohol; after filtering and 
concentrating the solution, cane-sugar crystallised out. It was 
identified by its specific rotatory power, its fermentability with yeast, 
and its behavioui’ towards FehJing’s solntion both before and after 
hydrolysis. The quantity of sugar in the potatoes was found to be 
14 —2 per cent. Baking the potatoes converted part of the starch 
into the soluble form, and caused the cane-sugar to be hydrolysed to 
glucose. J. B. T. 

Experiments with Beetroot. By 0. Kohleaitsoh and F. 
Strohmbk (Bied. Cenfr., 19, 322—333).—The results of previous 
experiments indicated that no increase in the amount of sugar in 
beetroot is obtained by increased manuring with potassium nitrate, 
and that the physiological actions of the potash and the nitric acid 
partly cancel each other in the production of sugar. The authors 
have repeated the experiments in the same place and under the same 
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conditions, xnannring witli sodium nitrate and potassium phosphate 
in order to determine whether the low amount of sugar was due to 
the potassium nitrate or to local conditions. The experiments were 
conducted in vessels containing 25 kilos, of sand, and seeds of a 
uniform size were employed. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the results of the ex¬ 
periments extending over five years:—(1) The application of in¬ 
creasing amounts of potash gives rise to a corresponding increased 
production of sugar. (2) An increased manuring with nitric acid 
has the effect of increasing the amount of leaf of the plants, and is 
unfavourable to sugar-formation, so that the production of sugar is 
diminished. (3) The increased nitric acid manuring has also the 
effect of raising the amount of nitric acid, and also the protein in the 
roots. (4) The increased sugar production brought about by the 
application of potash is at once cancelled by the physiological action 
of the corresponding amount of nitric acid. (5) Phosphoric acid in- 
fiuences leaf growth in a manner favourable to sugar production, and 
expedites the ripening of the plants; phosphoric acid, therefore, 
assists the favourable action of potash in the formation of sugar. 

SoTirce of Nitrogen of Plants. By A. G. Schmittee ( Bied , 
Gentr,^ 1890, 393—395).—The growth of lupins on poor moorland 
soils was compared with the gro^h on the same soils improved by the 
addition of fertile soil. No perceptible difference was noticed in the 
growths of the two sets of plants ; at any rate the difference was so 
slight, as to render useless the extra expense, &c., occasioned by the 
addition of fertile earth. E. W. P. 


Loss and Gain of Nitrogen by Soil. By A. Pagnoul (Oompt 
re?id., 110, 910—912).—^The experiments were carried out in pots 
which contained 22 kilos, of earth each, the surface exposed being 
7'54 square decimetres, and the pots being so constructed that the 
water could readily drain away. The 22 kilos, contained 22*44 grams 
of nitrogen, and to this was added 0*640 gram in the foim of dried 
blood, and 1*0 gram in the form of ammonium sulphate, giving a 
total of 23*980 grams of nitrogen in the 22 kilos, of soil. Two lots, 
A and a, were left without any crop, two, B and b, were sown with 
grass, and two, 0 and c, with clover. After a year (March, 1888 to 
March 1889), the following results were obtained:— 
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The g'ain of nitrogen per hectare ly the soil is as follows :—(1) no 
crop, 29 kilos.; (2) grass, 394 kilos.; (3) clover, 904 kilos. 

The proportion of ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen removed by the 
drainage water in each case was as follows : — 


Ho crop. 


Ammoniacal nitrogen 0*025 0*017 
ISTitric nitrogen ..... 0*942 0*762 


Grass. 

f -*-\ 

0*024 0*020 
0*047 0*068 


Clover. 

0*021 0*016 
0*191 0*168 

0. H. B. 


Analytical Glieinistry. 


Ruffle’s Method of Estimating Ammonia, By A. Bitchak 
(Ghem. News, 61, 231).—To prevent fusion of the contents of the 
tube in estimating ammonia, the author prepares his sodarlime by 
heating a mixture of equal proportions of ground quick-lime and 
sodium carbonate until all aqueous vapour is eliminated. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Sand and Sewage. By A. HAzen 
(Amer, Ghem. J., 12. 427—428).—^The sand (from hlters) is placed in 
a small flask fitted with two tnbes, one of which passes to the bottom 
of the flask, whilst the other is connected to a condenser. Through 
the first, steam, obtained by boiling water pieviously freed from 
ammonia, is blown in until 50 c.c. of distillate has been collected; 
this, it is found, contains all the free ammonia in the sand. Alkaline 
permanganate of full strength is then placed in the flask, and the 
distillation continued; the first 50 c.c. of distillate contains eight- or 
nine-tenths of the albuminoid ammonia, and the rest comes over with 
the nert 50 c.c. The flask may, if necessary, be heated with a small 
flame. The process is also well adapted to the examination of sewage, 
and anything that contains enongh ammonia. It takes less time than 
the ordinary method, and gives the same results for free ammonia, 
but somewhat higher for albuminoid ammonia; but in the latter case 
the results ai*e sharper, and different experiments agree better. The 
author prefers the use of indiarubber, freed from ammonia by long 
boiling, for stoppers and connections. 0. P. B. 

Effect of Temperature on the Nes^er Test. By A. 'Hazes and 
H. W. Clark (Amer, Uhem, J., 12, 425—426).—^The authors find 
that the low results obtained by them and by Smart were due, not to 
imperfect condensation of the ammonia, but to the low temperature 
of the distillates, which had been condensed in a block-tin condenser. 
It is found that the colour produced in the Nessler test varies with 
the temperature, and is deeper according as the solution is warmer; 
it is thus necessary to bring the distillate and the standard ammonia 
solution to the same tempemture before comparing the tints which 
they give with the Kessler solution. C. P. B. 
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Estimation of Nitric Acid by Eednction to Ammonia. By 
B. Boyer {flom/pt, rend,^ 110, 954—^956).—The reduction of nitric acid 
to ammonia by the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid is generally 
incomplete, oxides of nitrogen, and even free nitrogen, being evolved. 
By careful attention to the conditions, however, the reduction can be 
made complete, and can be utilised for the estimation of nitric acid. 

5 grams of zinc, in grannies the size of peas, is introduced into a 
test-tnbe 300 mm. long and 22 mm. in diameter; 10 c.c. of the solu¬ 
tion containing not more than 0*6 gram of the nitrate is then added, 
and 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. not lower than 1*19. When 
the evolution of hydrogen ceases, a further quantity of 5 c.c. of acid 
is added, and the reduction is complete in 10 minutes. Success 
depends on careful attention to the concentration and proportions of 
the solutions. 

The ammonia is estimated in the usual way, but must be expelled 
by means of magnesia, since sodium or potassium hydroxide forms 
an insoluble ammonia-derivative in presence of zinc. The liquid is 
mixed with potash or soda until just alkaline and about 2 grams of 
magnesia is added. C. H. B. 

Estimation of Nitric Acid by Schulze and Tiemann’s 
Method. By L. Spiegel (Ber., 23, 1361—1363).— The author has 
previously shown {Zdtsch. fur Eygiene, 1887, 163) that iu Schulze 
and Tiemann’s method of estimating nitric acid in drinking water, 
an error of at least 3 per cent, occuins, unless the gases in the decom¬ 
position flask are driven out at the end of the operation by carbonic 
anbydidde. In reply to the objection of Tiemann that carbonic an¬ 
hydride is difficult to obtain free fi*om air, the author states that if the 
pieces of marble are allowed to remain in wanm water before bemg 
placed in Kipp’s apparatus, the gas evolved is practically free from 
ail* in half an hour. 

The following apparatus, in which the necessity of ci*eating a 
vacuum is avoided, is described by the author as the most suitable. 
An ordinary bolt-head of about 150 c.c. capacily is fitted with a 
doubly-bored caoutchouc stoppoi, through which are passed entrance 
and exit tabes. The latter reaches to within 2 c.c. of the bottom, and 
has blown on it, above the cork, a bulb of about f5U c.c. capacity, luto 
the tube at the lower end of the bulb a second tube is ground, which 
is connected with the apparatus evolving carbonic anhydride. 

After the water has been placed in the flask, carbonic anhydride is 
passed through the apparatus until all the air has been driven ont, 
and about 20 c.c. of freshly prepared and well-boiled solution of ferrous 
chloride placed in the bulb, and allowed to pass into the flask by 
slightly raising the second tube. Afberwjards 40 c.c. of concentrated 
boiled hydrochlorxo acid is added in a similar manner. As soon as 
the liquid boils, the current of carbonic anhydride is cut off, and only 
renewed towards the end of the operation, when the contents of the 
flask become thick. With this apparatus, it is necessary to employ 
reagents from which the air has been pi’eviously expelled by boiling. 

H. Q. C. 
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Estimatioa of Arsenic. By F. W. Boam (Ghem, Keios, 61, 219). 
—The following method is recommended as rapid and accarate. and 
is applicable to all arsenical ores which are attacked by nitric acid :— 

1 to 1*5 gram of dry pulverised ore is boiled to dryness with 20 to 
25 c.c. of nitric acid, and when cool is boiled with 30 c.c. of a 30 per 
cent, solution of sodium hydroxide, filtered, and diluted to 250 c.c. 
25 c.c. of this solution is acidified with 50 per cent, acetic acid contain¬ 
ing 10 per cent, of sodium acetate, boiled, and titrated with ^ normal 
uranium acetate, using potassium ferrocyanide as an indicator. 

B. A. L. 

Estitnatmg Silica in Silicates by Fusion with Alkaline 
Carbonates. By J. P. Gilbert (Chem. News^ 61, 270—272; 281— 
282).—^The author, investigating the fusion method of estimating 
silica, determined under varying conditions the insoluble silica 
obtained, the silica passing into solution, and the residne left after 
treating the former with hydrofluoric acid. In the first set of 
experiments, a blast furnace slag, containing 46 per cent, of calcium 
oxide, 10 per cent, of alumina, and less than 1 per cent, of magnesium 
oxide, was employed, and the silica was dehydrated either on the 
water-hath, or at 125°, or on an iron plate over a Bnnsen, or at 280°. 
The results show that, practically, all the silica is render^ insoluble 
on the water-bath, the soluble never exceeding a few tenths of a 
milligram, and therefore there is no gain in this respect by the use of 
higher temperatures, the effect of which seemingly is to render some 
of the alumina insoluble, as indicated by the residne left after treat¬ 
ment with hydi*ofluoi*ic acid, but tliere is no evidence of re-combina¬ 
tion of silica with lime and alumina even at 280°. 

Calcium chloride appears to aid the dehydration, but magnesium 
chloride does not. In a second series of experiments with a slag 
containing 35 per cent, of calcium oxide, 15 per cent, of magnesium 
oxide, and 15 per cent, of alumina, it was observed that the best 
results were obtained at 120°, the residue after hydrofluoric acid and 
the soluble silica were, especially at 280°, moderately large—a few 
milligrams; owing, the former to magnesinm oxide, the latter to re¬ 
combination of silica and magnesinm oxide. 

A sample of orthoola.-e, practically free from lime and magnesia, 
yielded a moderate amount (2 or 8 milligrams) of soluble silica, 
not increased by the higher temperatures, which the author regai*ds 
as the result of the absence of the beneficial factor, calcium 
chloride. It therefore appears that some silica always fails to 
be rendered insoluble by the heating alone, and to test this, some 
silica from the lime slag was lepeatedly treated by fusion with 
alkaline carbonates in the usual way, with the result that a diminished 
amount of insoluble silica was obtained each time. 

With regard to the purity of the silica obtained, the author applied 
Lindo’s plan of copious dilution, which, permitting as it does of 
abundant washing, yields a pure silica when the silica is associated 
with alkalis or all^ine earths, as in glass; but when much alumina 
is present it is not so easy to obtain such pure silica by this means. 

The results, as a whole, confirm the statement that the ordinary 
fusion process for the estimation of silica does not always render all 
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the silica insoluble. Evaporation with sulphuric acid is, however, 
far more potent than the use of hydrochloric acid for the dehydration, 
and should be employed when admissible. 

D. A. L. 

Caustic Soda or Potash and Carbon in Analysis. By C. A. 
Bueghardt (Ghem. News, 61, 260—^262).—The author suggests a 
method for the decomposition of refractory silicates, several refractory 
oxides and compounds of oxides, and some other insoluble minerals. 
The finely pulverised mineral, mixed without about a tenth of its 
weight of finely divided charco^, is added to about six times its weight 
of molten caustic soda or potash, and heated over a Bunsen flame 
until combustible gases cease to be evolved. The mass is extracted 
with water, and the insoluble residue again treated in like manner. 
With a sample of “ black tin ” (dressed tin ore of Cornwall) sodium 
silicate, aluminate, and stannate were obtained in solution, whilst the 
insoluble residue contained silica, bismuth oxide, cupric oxide, ferric 
oxide, calcium carbonate, and manganese dioxide. Wolframite yields 
sodium tungstate, manganate, silicate, and niobate, if present, in 
solution, and iron oxides and manganese dioxide insoluble. With 
chrome iron ore, three times its weight of ammonium nitrate was 
placed, along with the caustic soda, on the mineral and charcoal 
mixture in the crucible and heated. The aqueous extract of the 
fused mass was evaporated to dryness with ammonium nitrate, and, 
after separating the alumina and silica, the filtrate when acidified 
with hydrochloric acid yielded chromic chloride without further 
reduction. The insoluble portion was ferric oxide, magnesium carbo¬ 
nate, carbon, &c. Butile and ilmenite yield sodium titanite ; barium 
sulphate gives barium carbonate and sodium sulphate. Simple 
silicates, such as kaolin, talc, cyanite, &c., and double silicates, such 
as tourmaline, hornblende, garnet, 4&c., are also decomposed and 
rendered soluble. D. A. L. 

New Method for the Estimation of Free and Combined 
Carbon in Iron and SteeL By 0. Pbttbbsson and A. Smitt 
(Ber„ 23, 1401—1402).—^A weighed quantity of iron, which should 
consist of one piece hammered or rolled into a thin sheet, is plunged 
into molten hydrogen potassium sulphate; the iron becomes converted 
into ferric sulphate, and the combined carbon is oxidised to carbonic 
anhydride, which, together with the evolved sulphurous anhydride, is 
absorbed by a known quantity of a solution of sodium and barium 
hydroxides. 

The barium sulphite is oxidised to sulphate by the addition of a 
little potassium permanganate solution, the carbonate is then decom¬ 
posed with nitric acid, and the carbonic anhydride determined in an 
apparatus desmibed in another paper. The fused mixture of potas¬ 
sium hydrogen sulphate and ferric chloride is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the graphite collected on a platinum funnel, filtered 
through asbestos, and the whole dried and weighed. A mixture of air 
and nitrous iumes is now passed through the funnel, which is heated 
to redness; so soon as all the graphite is burned, the funnel is again 
weighed and is then ready for another determination. The accuracy of 
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this method is from 0*06—0*02 per cent. From 0*2—0*8 ^am of iron 
should be taken for analysis, the quantity depending of course on the 
amount of carbon contained in the sample. J. B. T. 

Electrolysis of Metallic Phospliates. By B. F. Smith (Amer. 
Oliem, 12, 3*29—336; compare Moore, Abstr., 1886, 921; Brand, 
this voL, p. 294?).—This paper relates to the deposition of metals by 
the electrolysis of solutions of their phosphates in phosphoric acid, 
whereon is based a convenient method of separating them. 

Gopjier from Jro«.— A solution, containing 0*0996 gram of copper 
and 0*1700 gram of iron, wa«» treated with 30 c.c. of disodium 
phosphate solution (sp. gr. 1'0358) and 4^ c.c. of phosphoric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*347), and made np to 125 c.c. A current generating 0*6 c.c. 
of oxyhydrogen gas per minute gave a deposit of copper weighing 
0*0996 gram. 

Copper from Aluminium. —^Weight of copper, 0*0996 gram; of 
aluminium 0 1000 gi-am. Disodium phosphate, 20 c.c.; phosphoric 
acid, 3 c.c.; total dilution, 100 c.c. Current, 3 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas 
per minute. Copper deposited, 0*0995 gram. 

Copper from Chromium .—Copper, 0*0996 gram; chromium slightly 
more thau 0*0996 gram. Disodium phosphate, 20 c.c.; phosphoric 
acid, 3 c.c. Dilution and current as in previous case. Weight of 
copper deposited, 0*0994 gram. 

Copper from Zwc .—Zinc, 0*1500 gram; copper, disodium phos¬ 
phate, and phosphoric acid as in previous experiment; dilution 
100 c.c.; current, 0*15 c.c. oxyhydrogen gas per minute. Weight of 
copper deposited, 0*0993 gram. 

Cupper from Cohalt .—Cobalt, 0*0968 gram; copper, 0*0996. Con¬ 
ditions similar to those of preceding experiment, except the current 
0 22 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. Copper deposited, 0*0995 
gram. 

Copper from XickeL —Copper, 0 0996 gram; nickel, 0*1106 gram. 
Conditions as in preceding experiment. Copper deposited, 0*0996 gram. 

Copper from Cadmium .—^The separation may be e:ffected by using a 
fairly large excess of phosphoric acid and a current generating not 
more than 0*10 to 0*20 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute, when the 
copper is deposited. 

The preceding experiments show that copper may be readily 
separated from other metals, under the conditions given, by using 
feeble currents. In all cases, before interrupting the current, the acid 
liquid was syphoned off and replaced by water, the deposits were 
washed with cold and hot water, but no alcohol or ether was used. 
The poles of the electrolysing battery were about f inch apart. 

Cadmium from Zinc^ Xickel^ Irofi, Chromium^ and Aluminium .— 
Cadmium may be separated from these metals, in a properly diluted 
solution containing free phosphoric acid, hy currents giving 0*35 c.c. 
of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. The deposit is not so satisfactory as 
in the case of copper, but accurate results are obtained if concentra¬ 
tion of the solution is avoided, and the poles of the electrolysing cell 
are about 1;^ inches apart. It is also desiz'able to slightly increase the 
cnrrent before disconnecting. 
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Silver cannot be satisfactorily deposited in solutions containing free 
phospboiic acid, bat from an ammoniacal solution of the phosphate 
its liberation is rapid and satisfactory. 

Manganese is deposited as dioxide from solutions containing nitric 
or sulphuric acids; but, in presence of an excess of phosphoric acid, 
this behaTiour is not observed, a weak current separating only copper 
from a solution containing the two metals. G. T. il. 

Electrolytic Separations. By E. P. Smith and L. K. Fkankcl 
(Anier, GJiein. J., 12, 428—43f5 ; compare also this voL, pp. 064 and 
831).—The metals were held in solution in excess of potassium 
cyanide, and deposited by means of a cui*rent from Daniell cellh 
running for 16 hours. The deposited metal was washed with boiling 
water, or in the case of bismuth 'with cold winter and absolute alcohol, 
and dried on a warm iron plate. In the following, the metal which 
ih deposited on electrolysis is mentioned first:— 

Mercury from Palladium. —Results good; a large excess of potab- 
sium cyanide should be present. 

Silver and cadmium could not be separated in this way from palla¬ 
dium ; some of the latter metal was always deposited. 

Mercury frmn Arsenic. —Results satisfactory; the arsenic may be 
present either as arsenite or as arsenate. 

Gadmiuni from Arsemc. —^Results good j the arsenic must be in the 
form of an ai*senate. 

Silver from Arsenic. —Results satisfactory; the arsenic must be 
present as arsenate, not as arsenite. 

Gopper from Arsenic. —Results good, but a stronger current (giving 
1*5 to 10 o.c. of mixed gases per minute in a water-voltameter) is 
required, and a large excess of potassium cyanide is not advisable. 
The separation was also attempted in solutions containing excess of 
ammonia, and with fairly good results, but considerable skill and 
attention are necessary. 

Meroury fro^n Tungsten. —Results good, but the current should not 
exceed 0*8 c.c. per minute, otherwise the deposit of mei*cury is con¬ 
taminated with oxide of tungsten. 

Silver from Tungsten. —Results good; the current must not be too 
strong- 

Gadmkim from Tungsten. —^Results good, but too high if the current 
exceeds 0’6 c.c. per minute, when the deposit is spongy. 

Mercury frertn Molyhd&tmn. —^Results good. 

Silver from Molybdenum. —Results good. 

Gadmiumfrom MoVyMenum. —^Results good. 

Bismuth from Copper. —^The bismuth was taken as the citrate, 
dissolved in excess of alkali, and copper sulphate and excess of 
potassium cyanide added; satisfactory results were obtained. 

0. P. B. 

Quantitative Separation of Titanium and Tin. By H. Haas 
(Chem. Genir., 1890, i, ?32—733; from Inaug. Biss. Brlangmi). —^The 
method described by the author is recommended as being applicable for 
the separation and determination of minute quantities of titanium, and 
is as follows:—5 to 10 grams of the finely-divided mineral is mixed 

TOL. LYTII. 3 c 
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witli a little water in a platinum cmcible, dilute (1 :10) sulpbuHc 
acid added until the mass is of a thin consistence, it is then warmed 
on the water-bath until, with additions of hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids, the mineral is dissolved. 10 to 20 c.o. of sulphuric acid is then 
added, the solution concentrated, and finally the last traces O'f hydro¬ 
gen fluoride expelled by careful beating over a bare flame. Water is 
now added, the solution digested on the watei'-bath, and then trans¬ 
ferred to a sufficiently capacious porcelain dish. It is neutralised 
with sodium hydroxide solution, 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
added, the Tolume made up to 400 c.c., and boiled for six hours, 
water being added to replace that which evaporates. The precipitate 
is collected, washed with hot water, and after diluting so that the 
sulphuric acid is not more than 0*5 per cent., the filtrate is boiled 
again to test whether the precipitation is complete. 

The precipitate is ignited in a porcelain crucible, then washed on to 
a filter and washed with water, dried, and ignited again in a porcelain 
crncihle, and finally reduced in a current of hydrogen. The metals are 
boiled with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for half-an-honr, filtered, 
and the insoluble portion again reduced iu hydrogen and boiled with 
hydrochloric acid. The filtrates, containing all the tin, are nentralised 
with sodium carbonate, slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, pre¬ 
cipitated with hydro^n snlpliide, filtered, washed with dilute am¬ 
monium acetate solution, and the filtrate again treated with hydrogen 
sulphide. The stanuous sulphide is reduced in hydrogen, converted 
into metastannio acid, and finally weighed as stannic oxide. 

That portion of the metals which remains insoluble in hydro- 
cldoric acid, the titaninm dioxide, is ignited in a platinum crucible, 
fused with 6 to 10 times its vreight of potassium carbonate, digested 
in water, diluted to 200 c.c., and acidified with sulphuric acid until the 
solution is clear or slightly opalescent. Sodium carbonate is now 
added until the precipitate commences to be permanent, 2 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid added, the liquid diluted to 400 c.o., and 
boiled for six hours in a capacious porcelain dish, the px*ecipitate 
filtered off, washed with hot water, the filti*ate boiled again to ensure 
that the precipitation is complete, and the precipitate heated in 
hydrogen. Traces of iron are removed by boiling for half-an-hour 
with 20—30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The insoluble titaninm 
dioxide is washed and weighed as such. J. W. L. 

New Method of Titrating Alcohol with Chronuc Acid. By 
E. Bouecaut (Gkem. Genfr,, 1890, i, 547; from Bull 8oc. Ind. 
Jlulkome, 59, 658—562).—The author adds potassium dichromate 
and sulphuric acid to the alcohol in tubes, which are closed by 
stoppers tightly fastened dowm, and heats the same for 2 to 3 honis 
on the water-bath. Aftei' the oxidation is completed, potassium 
iodide is added and the liberated iodine titrated with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. The strength of the potassium dichromate solution used is 
0*5 per cent.; the sulphuric acid is 25 per cent., and the alcohol 
should be about 0*5 per cent. 

^ Aldehyde may also be determined in the same way. The method 
gives results which aerree within about 1*5 per cent. J. W, L. 
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Kaisin Wines and their Richness in Nitrogen. Bj P. 
CAzmNBtJVB and L. Duchee {Bull, 8oc. Cldm. [3], 3, oil—-518).—The 
authors review the methods suggested for distinguishing between 
raisin and grape wines, and conclude that no satisfactory process 
exists. They have determined the total nitrogen in both classes of 
wines, and find that in dry vrhite wines the total nitrogen is almost 
identical, but that in sweet white wines a difierence of about 
0*5 gram per litre of total niti'ogen exists. T. Gr. X. 

Estimation of Sugars with C6pper Potassium Carbonate 
Solution. By H. OfaT {Ber.y 23, 1085—1039).—Copper carbonate 
dissolves freely in a cold concentiated solution of potassium cai*- 
bonate, yielding a deep-blue solution of a readily soluble double 
salt, which crystallises in slender, blue needles; if the solution is 
heated, a basic copper carbonate or the black oxide is deposited, but 
in presence of a sufficient quantity of potassium hydrogen carbonate, 
the solution is quite stable, even at its boiling point, and can be 
advantageously employed for the Volumetric or gravimetric estima¬ 
tion of sugars. 

The standai-d solution is prepared by dissolving potassium car¬ 
bonate (250 gi*ams) and potassium hydrogen carbonate (100 grams) 
in water, gi*adually adding a solution of crystalline copper sulphate 
(23*5 grams), and making up to 1 litre. 50 c.c. of this solution is 
exactly decolorised by 9 to 10 minutes’ boiling with 25 c.c. of a 
0*4 per cent, solution (= 100 milligrams) of pure inverted sugar. 
The end of the reaction can be easily and accurately observed by the 
disappearance of the blue colour, and the liquid is then quite cleat*, 
not yellow, as is the case with Fehling’s solution. In presence of 
cane-sugai*, slightly smaller quantities of the inverted sugar solutioh 
are required. In the case of cane-sugar solutions veiy poor in 
inverted sugar, a copper solution containing one-fifth ot tJhe above 
quantity of copper sulphate is employed; this dilute solution has 
hardly any action on pure cane-sngaa*. The weight of the cuprous 
oxide precipitated by various quantities of inverred* sugar, in presence 
and in absence of canc-sugoi*, is given in tables. F. S. K. 

Detection of Benzoic Acid in Foods. By E. Mohlcb (Bull, Hoc, 
Ohim. [3], 3,414—416).—^The author employs the reaction of hydrogen 
sulphide on an ammoniacal solution of Gfinitrobeuzoic acid (1:3:5), 
which determines the formation* of reddisfis-brown ammohitam 
diamidobonzoate [1:3:5]. In the case of beer, 100 c.c. is 
rendci'ed alkaline by sodium hydroxide, and evaporated to a paste, 
which, after acidifying with hydrocfalbric acid, is mixed with sand 
and extracted with ether (20 c.c.)l After evaporation of the ether, 
the x^esidual extractive is sprinkled with* sulphuric acid (2 c.c.), 
heated at 210®, and a few dbeigrams of sodium nitrate are added, tlie 
clear liquid formed is poured into ammonia-water, and a drop of 
ammonium hydrosulphide added, when a reddish-brown coloration 
will indicate benzoic acid if present. A few tenths of a milligram of 
benzoic acid way be thus detected. T. G. NT. 
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Occurrence and Detection of Indigo-red in Urine. By 0. 

{Zeit anal, Chnn ^ 29, 240; fi^oni Berlin Jilin. WocJiensrlt.^t 
1889, lo, 1?, 22, 23).—Certain patliolofi^ical urines, when oxidised by 
nitric acid, yield a deep burgundy-red to blue-red colour, ^bich, by 
fuitber action of nitric acid, passes into yellow. To the fresh urine, 
decolorised by lead acetate, filtered, and heated to boiling, nitric acid 
i-a added drop by drop until the purple colour is produced; the heating 
is then stopped, and ammonia, added to alkaline reaction, whereon the 
red colouring matter is precipitated in an impure state. It is collected, 
washed with ammonia, dilute hydrochloric acid, and water, then 
dissolved in boiling alcohol. The solution deposits iudigo-blue ou 
cooling. The filtrate is purified from a brownish substance by 
alcoholic lead acetate, and most of the alcohol distilled off. The 
i*esidue is mixed with much water, when a dark-brown powder 
sepai*ate&, which, after crystallisation from ether or chloroform, 
shows the reactions of indirubin. A small specimen of the nrine may 
he tested by adding nitric acid while boiling, then cooling, super¬ 
saturating with ammonia, and shaking with ether. A pnrple colora¬ 
tion of the ether shows the presence of indirnbin. Urines which 
contain tho chromogen of indigo-red give a more or less pronounced 
violet colour with Jaffe’s indiean test. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Besins and Balsams. By M. Bamberger 
11, 84—86).—^The author has examined a number of resins and 
balsams in order to determine their methyl-number, and has made 
use of the method and apparatus described by Benedikt and Grussner 
(thisvol., p. 299). The resnlts are given in tabular form; and it 
appears that a largo proportion of the substances investigated contain 
no methoxyl. Oi those which do, the most important are given with 
their methyl-numbers in the following list:—Gum ammoniacura, 11; 
asafoetida, 18; gnm benzoin, 13*3—30; dragons’ blood, 33-8; guaiacum 
lesin, 84; myn*h, 13*2; olihannm, 5*3; balsam of Peru, 14*4; 
tolu balsam, 46*8; acaroid resin, 26*4—^32*7. G. T. M. 

A Cyanogen Beaction of Proteids. By J. Gxezua (Proc. 

#SW., 47, 202—210).—The author modifies the “biuret reaction” 
fiose-red colom* produced by biuret, peptones, and albumoses, on 
treatment with a solution of copper sulphate and a caustic alkali) 
in so far as he employs a solution of ammonia instead of the usual 
solution of caustic alkali, which may, however, afterwards be added. 
He finds that copper sulphate and ammonia added to albumin give a 
blue solution which becomes violet on addition of potash ; peptones 
or alhnmoses treated with the first reagents give a violet solution 
which is turned red by potash. An ammoniaeal solution of a nickel 
salt gives somewhat similar colour reactions. Yarious organic sub¬ 
stances ultimately produced from proteids were tested in the same 
way, and from the results of his experiments, the author concludes 
that the colour reaction with copper sulphate and an alkali is a 
cyanogen reaction, the difference in the colours obtained being 
attributable to different modes of combination of the cyanogen-group. 

J. W, ,, 
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Concentration of the Snn’s Rasrs for Chemical Reactions. 

By J. W. Beuhl 23, 1462).—Ths axifclior has found a con¬ 

cave minor very useful in starting and carrying oat chemical re¬ 
actions by the aid of sunlight, p. S. K. 


Refractive Powers of Salts in Solution. By B. Ddttmer 
{GompL rend., 110, 957—^958).—-The refractive powers of silts in 
solution are not constant, but in some cases inci*ease w'ith the 
concentration, in others decrease, the variations being especially 
marked in the case of dilute solutions. In comparing the refrac¬ 
tive powers of different salts it is therefore essential that the 
conditions should be strictly comparable. The author finds that 
his laws of the molecular refractive powers (this vol., p. 433 ) hold 
good only when the state of dilution is such that the density of the 
salt in the solution, with respect to hydrogen, is eqaal to the mole¬ 
cular weight of the salt. By density of the salt is meant the 
weight of salt contained in a unit volume of the solution. 

The different results obtained by Walter are due to the fact 
that this condition of concentration of the solution was not fulfilled, 
and also that Walter’s refractive powers are given by the expression 


-?, n being the index of refraction of the solution no, that 

p 

of water, and p the weight of the anhydrous salt contained in 100 
giams of the solution, whilst the author’s refractive powers aiu 

calculated from the expression —^^ where n and rto have the 


same significance as before, but d is the weight of the salt con¬ 
tained in a unit volume of the solution. For the same salt, d and 
p may be regarded as proportional, but this does not by any means 
hold between different salts. 0. H. B. 


Determination of the Molecnlar Refraction of Solid 
Chemical Gompoiuids in their Solutions. By F. Schutt {Zeit 
pliysikal. GTiem., 5, 349—373).—^The present paper deals with the ex¬ 
amination of solutions of sodium chloride in water. The refractive 
indices for the potassium (red), sodium, lithium, tballium, and 
hydiogeu, a, J3, and 7 lines, and the densities of solutions varying 
from 0*1 to 25 per cent, in concentration were determined with the 
greatest possible accuracy. From these the specific re&action was 
calculated by means of each of the three formulas (n — l)d (Bale 
and Gladstone), (w® — !)/(«* + 2)d (Lorentz and Lorenz), and 
(«® — l)/(»® + «)«^ (Ketteler). The object was to ascertain with 
what accuracy the specific refraction of a conceuiraied salt solution 
might be determined from that of mixtures of the same with water, 
to determine the specific refi^action of sodium chloride from that of 
YOL. LV1I1. 4 a 
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its solution, and to compare tLe value thus obtained with that ob¬ 
served with the solid salt itself; and to decide with what degree of 
accuracy the refractive index of any given salt solution may be cal¬ 
culated from the percentage composition and density, if the refractive 
indices of water and of a more concentrated solution are abeady 
known. 

In the above calculations it is assumed that if jp be the percentage 
of salt in the solution, Bi' the specihc re&action of the solution, B 
that of sodium chloride, and B^^ that of water, 

lOOE' =pB+ (100-2 j)B". 

It is then found that of the formulas used to express the specific 
refractions of sodium chloride and its solutions, that of Ketteler gives 
the best results. Using this formula, the specific refraction of a con- 
centi'ated salt solution may be calculated from that of any other 
solution containing more than 1 per cent, salt to within The 

specific refraction of sodium chloride calculated from that of any of 
its solutions containing more than 1 per cent, salt will be found to 
vary only in amount. The value thus obtained can therefore be 
used for the calculation of the molecular refraction; it is not, how¬ 
ever, identical with that obtained for sodinm chloride by direct deter¬ 
mination . With the above value, the refractive indices of salt solutions 
of any concentration can also be calculated from those of a more 
concentrated solution and of water, the agreement between the 
numbers thus calculated and those observed being to within five units 
of the fifth decimal place. H. 0. 

Dispersive Power of Carbon Compounds. Alcohols of the 
Patty Series. By P. Baebiee and L. Boux (Gompt rend., 110, 
1071—1074, compare Abstr., 1889, 806).—^The following results 
were obtained:— 




A. 

B. 

Methyl alcohol 

10*0 

1-3244 

0-318 

Ethyl alcohol. 

140 

1-3622 

0-368 

Propyl alcohol. 

160 

1-3733 

0-381 

Butyl alcohol. 

141 

1-3892 

0-398 

Amyl alcohol*. 

— 

— 

0-415 

Hexyl alcohol*.. 

— 

— 

0-422 

Heptyl alcohol. 

16'4 

1-4105 

0-430 

Octyl alcohol. 

16*3 

1-4179 

0-437 

Isopropyl alcohol. 

15*4 

1-3661 

0-380 

Secondary butyl alcohol.,. 

15-4 

1-3852 

0-396 

Diethyl carhinol... 

14*8 

1-3976 

0-407 

^-hexyl alcohol. 

16*4 

1-4053 

0-4216 

Secondary heptyl alcohol*. 

— 

— 

0-428 

Secondary octyl alcohol... 

16*6 

1-4158 

0-4366 

Isobntyl alcohol ......... 

21-8 

1-3827 

0-394 

Isoamyl alcohol. 

22-1 

1-3940 

0-406 


* These values of B were obtained by interpolation. 
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A. B. 

Allyl alcohol. 13-4 1*4061 0*5385 

Di^yl carbinol. 16*0 1*4281 0*614 


In the alcohols of the ethyl series, the dispersive powers are con- 
tinxLons functions of the molecular weights, and increase with the 
molecular weight, a result the reverse of that obtained with com¬ 
pounds of the benzene series. Primary and secondary alcohols have 
practically the same dispersive powers, but in the case of the iso- 
primary ^cohols the values are slightly lower than for the corre¬ 
sponding normal primary compounds. The elimination of hydrogen 
results in a considerable increase in the dispersive power. 

0. H. B. 

Seat of the Variation of Electromotive Force with Tem¬ 
perature. 3 jA.(jrO0KEL(Ann.Phijs OAew. [2],4O,450—463).—The 
author takes four cells and places them at the comers of a rectangle, 
and then joins them np as required along the sides of the rectangle 
by means of siphons. The cells at one pair of adjacent comers con¬ 
tain, e.g.y a solution of zinc sulphate with zinc electrodes, the other 
pair containing copper sulphate solution and copper electrodes. This 
arrangement thus gives two Daniell cells, one of which can be warmed 
in a water-bath whilst the other remains cold; the necessary connec¬ 
tions are made with the siphons. By suitable combination, the 
temperature coefiSlcients of the difEerent contacts may be determined, 
and from these the author calculates by summation the temperature 
coeflGLcient of the whole galvanic element. The agreement between 
direct experiment and calculation is fairly satisfactory. J. W. 

New Method and Department of Chemical Research. By 
G. Gore {Phil. Mag. [5], 29, 401—427).—The author in this paper 
gives the results of his investigation on the change of electromorive 
force of a zinc-platinum element brought about by changing the con¬ 
centration of the solutions of di&rent substances in which the metals 
are immersed. The method employed was that of the ‘‘voltaic 
balance ” (compare Abstr., 1889, 665), which is much more delicate 
than the thermopile method he formerly used. Increased concentra¬ 
tion is usually accompanied by increased electromotive force, and 
chemiGally analogous substances give curves which show a general 
similarity to each other, hut which are still perfectly characteristic 
of the diferent compounds. The efEect of change of temperature at 
one and at both metals was also studied. The experimental results 
are given in the form of numerous carves, and a theoretical discussion 
follows. J. W. 

Fall of Potential at the Cathode in Qeissler's Tabes. By E. 
Warburg {Am,. PJigs. Ohem. [2], 40,1—17).—This paper is a con- 
tinnation of a former commnnicarion on the same subject {Ann. Phys. 
Ohem. [2], 31, 545). 

The author had observed that whilst in a Geissler’s tube filled with 
slightly moist nitrogen the di^erence of potential between the cathode 
and a point in the extreme visible limit of the negative glow remained 

4 a 2 
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constant, yet wlien the nitrogen was quite dry, a considerable increase 
of fall took place as the cnrrent passed. This he now attributes to 
the presence of minute quantities of oxygen in the nitrogen, and 
shows in the present communication how these traces may be removed. 
Sodium had previously been used for this purpose, but a dijSBculty 
was experienced in obtaining this metal in a state of sufficient purity. 
The author literates his sodium within the closed tube in the 
“nascent” state by electrolysis through the glass, a portion of the 
tube being immersed in half per cent, sodium amalgam connected 
ith the negative pole of a battery and heated to 300°, the cathode 
of the tube being connected with the positive pole. When the last 
trace of oxygen has been removed a deep-yellow light appears in the 
part of the tnbe in which the sodium is liberated. Nitrogen at 
2’3 mm. pressure was freed from oxygen in 20 minutes, with a cnrrent 
from three Bunsen cells connected with an induction coil capable of 
giving a 25 mm. spark in air, and making 390 contacts a minute. 
The excess of sodium was afterwards distilled into a remote portion 
of the tube. From his experiments the author gets the following 
mean numbers for the fall at the cathode in volts:—Platinum cathode; 
in nitrogen, 232; in hydrogen, 300. Magnesium cathode: in nitrogen, 
207; in hydrogen, 168. 

Variations of a few per cent, still remain, but the author is of 
opinion that in perfectly pure gases the fall is independent of the 
current strength and of the pressure, being determined only,by the 
chemical nature of the gas and of the cathode, and by the physical 
condition of the latter, J. W. 

Surface-tension of Polarised Mercury. By F. Paschen (Ann. 
Thys. Chefiu [2", 40, 36—52).—^In continuation of a previous paper 
(this voL,p. 552), the author now investigates the effect of concentra¬ 
tion of the electrolytic solution, and seeks to test Pellat’s relation 
between the maximum of surface-tension and the point where electro¬ 
lysis begins. For sulphuric and nitiic acids, he finds that the maximum 
increases with increasing concentration, whilst the E.M.F. for incipient 
electinlysis diminishes. It thus happens that for a definite mean con¬ 
centration the two values become equal, so that it is only for this 
concentration that Pellat’s relation holds good. The fall beyond 
the maximum depends on the relative values of the E,M.F. for 
maximum surface-tension and for electroh sis. There is little or no 
fall for strong solutions of the above acids, ^hen the E.M.F. for 
electrolysis is far below the maximum. 

Other electrolytes investigated were solutions of nitric acid, ferrous 
sulphate, potassium hydroxide, potassium iodide, and mercuric cyanide. 
Nitric acid and ferrous sulphate behave very similarly to hydrochloric 
acid. The point for electrolysis is affected by the nature of the 
solvent (water, ethyl alcohol, amyl alcohol). A strong solution of 
potassium cyanide behaves abnormally, giving a deflection of the 
meniscns in a direction opposite to tliat when other electrolytes are 
employed. Experiments with electrometers containing Wood’s metal 
iubtead of mercui'j led to identical results. J, W, 
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Passage of Electricity through Hot Oases. By J. J. Thomson 
{Phil, Mag, [5], 29, 358—366, and 441—i49).—The gases to be 
examined were contained in a platinum tube, into which the insulated 
terminals dipped. The tube was wrapped round with asbestos tape, 
placed in an outer iron tube, and the whole arrangement then put 
into a muffle furnace, heated by a gas-air blast. The electrodes were 
placed in circuit with a battery and a galvanometer of 4000 ohms 
resistance. When the gas had attained the temperature required, a 
reading of the galvanometer was made, the current i*eversed, and the 
opposite deflection observed. 

Great differences were found in the behaviour of gases at a yellow 
heat. Air, nitrogen, sulphur, mercury, ammonia, steam, hydrogen 
sulphide, carbonic anhydride, nitric and sulphuric acids—all gave 
extremely small deflections; whereas bromine, iodine, hydrogen iodide, 
hydrogen chloride, and the vapour of several haloid salts, conducted 
well. To volatilise more refractory substances, such as silver and tin, 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe was employed, the substances being con¬ 
tained in a hole made in a ganister brick. Mercury, thallium, and 
tin did not seem to conduct; but the vapours of the other metals, such 
as lead, aluminium, and magnesium, conducted much better than air, 
sodium and potassium being specially good conductors. 

Whenever a gas became a good conductor on being heated, the 
author was able to detect dissociation by purely chemical means. All 
substances, however, which dissociate on heating do not necessarily 
conduct: ammonia and steam, for example. Conduction is only observed 
when the products of dissociation are atoms or unsatm'ated groups. 
The very slight conductivity in the case of air, &c., is^ probably due 
to convection of particles from the negative to the positive pole. 
Ohm’s law seems to be approximately obeyed in the case of gases 
that conduct well. Cold metals are not capable of taking up elec¬ 
tricity from hot gases, for no current is observed until both electrodes 
are red-hot. The nature of the electrodes seems to have no effect on 
the class of good conductors, neither does alteration of their relative 
size. No* polarisation could be detected. Unsaturated gases, like NO 
and Os, behaved exactly like air. J. W. 

Electrical Conductivity of Fused and Solid Salts. By L. 
Grabtz {Arm, JBhijs, Chem, [2], 40; 18—35).—^The author placed a 
quantity of the salt to he investigated in a small porcelain crucible, 
iko lid of which contained four openings for the reception of the 
wires leading to the electrodes, and those of the thermo-element used 
to measure the temperature. The crucible was placed in a large sand- 
bath, and precautions taken that the conducting wires should be kept 
hot, so as‘ to prevent solidifleation of the fused salt on the electrodes 
and on the junction. The hath was heated to considerably above the 
temperature of fusion of the salt, and then allowed slowly to cool, 
simultaneous determinartion of the temperature and the conductivity, 
being made from time to time. The melting point was determined 
by a separate experiment. Tables are given for the conductivity 
of the following substances: the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of 
cadmimn and zinc, lead chloride, lead iodide, poi^sium nitrate, 
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cuprous ctloridc, staiimons cUoride, aind antimoniotifi cblondc. Tlio 
resalts obtained serve to sbow that there is in no case a sadden chan6:e 
of condnctivity at the melting point, as Poassereaa (GorrvpL rend,, 98 , 
1325) asserted. In eonclnsion, the anthor discusses at some len^h 
the theoretical aspect of the q^aestion, particularly in connection with 
dissociation. 

Conductivity of the substituted Succinic and Glutaric Acids. 
By 0. A. Bischoff and P. Walden (Ber., 23,1950—1958).—The authors 
have continued their investigation of the conductivity of the substi¬ 
tuted succinic acids (this voL, p. 745; see also Bethmann, Z^t, phys. 
Ckem,, 5,385), with the results given in the following table, in which 
K represents 100 times the dissociation constant:— 


Substance. 

Melting point. 

K. 


105® 

0-0054 


51—53 

0*0054 


! 62 

0*0067 


105 

0*0059 


101—102 

0*0059 


128—130 

0*0059 

,, t-.- .......... 

180 

0*00665 


140 

(Ostwald) 

0 0080 


08 

0*0083 

Methylsiiccinicex*id 

112 

0-0086 

BtinzylsuGcinic acid ......................... 

161 

0*00905 

Antidimehhylsiiccmic acid^................... 

120 

0-0122 

"PaTfldiTTi pifrhyl bii ni ft acid. .. 

194 


ATesoftthylTnethylsiiccmw* acid ................ 

88 

0*0201 

0*0206 

0*0219 

0*0245 

0*0247 

0*0262 

0*0314 

0*0843 

0*0414 

'Parw.flif.L vlfnAf.Ti vl ai i t»r inift acid. ................ 

168-5 

ParaibenzTlmethylsuccmic acid... 

159—150 

ParadiethylsTiceinic acid.. 

192 

Alesobenzylmetlijlsuccinic acid,................ 

137-138 

154 

PanLbenzvleth flsuccinic acid.................. 

TetrametliTlsizccinic acid... 

190—192 

128 

Antidiethrlsuccmic a^id... 

Mesobenzjlethf Isuccinic acid... 

123 



It will be seen that the trisubstituted succinic acids have the least 
condnctivity, and also differ least among themselves. 

Similar measurements have also been made with several of the 
substituted glutaric acids. As has been previously pointed out, the 
compounds described above as trisubstituted succinic acids may 
possibly be in reality disubstituted glutaric acids. They are there¬ 
fore also included in the following table;— 
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Substance. 

Kelting point. 

K. 

Trimethylglutaric acid. ... 

97“ 

0-00352 

Glutaric acid... 

97-B 

0 00475 

a-Symmetrical dimethylglutaric acid. 

126—127 

0-0053 

p- ,, „ 

102—103 

0-0055 

Dimethjlglutaric acid... 

99—101 

0 0054 

Trimetliylsuccinic acid .. 

305 

0-0054 

a-Methylglutaric acid.. 

h-l^ropyldimethylsucetnie acid = mesopropyl- 

76 

0-0054 

metiiylglutaric acid...... 

51—53 

0-0054 

ct-Symmetrical diethylglutaric acid. 

hSfhyldimethylsuccinic acid ^ mesoethylmethyl- 

113—114 

0*0055 

glutaric acid... 

'K’Ethyldimethylsuccinic acid — paraethyluiethyl- 

62 

0-0057 

glutaric acid... 

JL-JPropyldvmethyhuccinie acid = parapropyl- 

105 

0-0059 

methylglutaric acid.... 

Bemyldunethylsuccinic acid — benzylxuethyl- 

101—X02 

0-0059 

glutaric acid... 

128—130 

0-0059 


The diiffereiices in this case are too small to allow of the deduction 
of any condnsions concerning the constitution of the different acids. 

H. G. 0. 

Conductivities of the Ammonium and Aniline Salts of the 
Hydrozybenzoic Acids. By D, Bebthelot (Ootnpt r&id., 110, 
3066—1069—The conductivity of mixtures of phenol and ammonia 
is considerably greater than the mean calculated conductivity, the 
difference being at a maximum with equal equivalents of phenol and 
the alkali. This also holds good for mixtures of benzoic acid with 
ammonia. The conductivity of ammonium benzoate when the biise 
and acid are present in equivalent proportions, or where the benzoic 
acid is in excess, is greater than that of sodium benzoate. 

In the ease of orthohydroxybenzoic acid and ammonia in different 
proportions, the conductivities are always considerably less than the 
calculated values, but with the meta- and pai*a-hydroxybenzoic acids 
the results are of the same kind and same order of magnitude as 
with benzoic acid. ^Notwithstanding the great differences between 
the conductivities of the three acids, the conductivities of mixtures of 
the acids with an equivalent quantity of ammonium are practically 
identical. A similar result was obtained previously vnth the sodium 
salts, the conductiviiy of which is somewhat lower. With ortho¬ 
hydroxybenzoic acid the maximum difference between the observed 
and calculated conductivities is given by a mixture of equal equiva¬ 
lents of the acid and the base; in the case of the meta- and para- 
adds the difference increases with the addition of a second eqrdvalent 
of ammonia. A strictly analogous result was obtained with the 
sodium salts. 

The observed conductivities of mixtures of aniline and benzoie acid 
are practically identical with the calculated valnes, and it foUovrs that 
the aniline benzoate is completely dissociated in the solution.. With 
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ortlioliydroxybenzoio acid and aniline, the observed valae«; aie 
decidedly less than the calculated, and there is evidently considerable 
combination; with the meta-and para-acids, the results are almost 
the same as with benzoic acid, and there is very little combination. 
The observed values are slightly less than the calculated for the meta¬ 
acid, and slightly greater for the para-acid. 0. H. B. 

Electrolysis of Aluminixmi TTiioride in Igneous Fusion. 
By A. Mikep (jOompt. rend., 110, 1190—1393).—Aluminium sodium 
chloride, even when mixed with excess of sodium chloride, is too 
volatile to be used economically as an electrolyte. A mixture of 
4} parts of aluminium sodium fluoride with 60 parts of sodium 
chloride is practically uon-volatile below 1100®, and is sufficiently 
fluid at 80 o®. Electrolysis with carbon electrodes follows the 
ordinary laws of electrolyis of solutions. The composition of the 
electrolyte can he kept constant by repeatedly adding aluminium 
fluoride, but as this involves the loss of a quantity of fluorine 
equivalent to the aluminium deposited, a mixture of fluoride and 
oxide corresponding to the oxyfluoride, Al 203 .*Al 2 F 6 » is used. The 
electrolytic cell is a cubical steel vessel, and in order to prevent 
corrosion, 5 per cent, of the current of the cathode is diverted by 
means of a resistance, and thus the internal snrface of the cell is 
kept coated with a very thin layer of aluminium. 

in one experiment with four cells, the temperature of the fused 
salt being 1100®, and the duration of the experiment 21 hours, the 
constants for a single cell were: difference of potential, 5*75 volts; 
intensity, 1500 amperes; E.M.F. of decomposition, 2 volts; resistance 
of electrolyte, 0*0025 ohm, and weight of metal deposited 5250 
grams. 0. H. B. 


Determinatloii of the Heat of Vaporisatioii by Means of the 
Steam Calorimeter. By K. Wietz Fhys. Ohem. [2], 40, 

43S—449;.—^With the steam calorimeter of Bunsen and Joly, the 
author finds it Ls easy to determine with considerable accuracy the 
heat of vaporisation of liquids boiling below 100®. The vessel in 
which the liquid is contained is a test tnbe 23 mm. wide and 
75 mm. long, surrounded by a loosely-fitting glass jacket 55 mm. 
long. This test tube is placed in the platinnm basket, and the in¬ 
crease of weight noted on immersing it in steam. A second experi¬ 
ment is then made with the same apparatus, plus a weighed quantity 
of liquid. From the two weighing the quantity of steam condensed 
owing to the vaporisation of the Uqnid can easily be obtained. For 
precautions against spurting and overheating, the original paper 
must he consulted. The results of the author’s experiments agree 
very well with those of Regaault, Andrews, and others, J. W. 

Heat of Formation of Uric Acid and Alkaline Urates. By 
C. MATitrXON (CompL rend., 110, 1267—1270).—Heat of combustion 
of 1 gram of uric acid in the calorimetric bomb, 2,754 Cal.; molecular 
heat of combustion at constant volume, 462*7 Cal., at constant 
pressure, 461*4 GaJ.; heat of formation, 4-148*1 CaL 
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"Potassium Urates .—Heat of dissolution of the biLasic urate in 
dilute potassium hydroxide, —6*0 Cal., C 3 H 4 N 4 O 3 sol + 2KOHsoL = 
C 5 H 3 lSr 403 K 2 solid + 2 H 2 O develops -|-37*5 Cal. Heat of formation 
of the bihasic urate, + 256*2 Cal. 

Heat of dissolution of the monobasic urate, —8*4 Cal.; heat of 
neutralisation of solid uric acid by the first equivalent of solid 
potassium hydroxide, + 23*9 Cal.; heat of formation, -f- 207*0 Cal. 

Heat of neutralisation of the solid monobasic m’ate by a second 
equivalent of solid potassium hydroxide, + 13*9 Cal.; heat of neutrali¬ 
sation of the dissolved salt by dissolved potash, +4*6 Cal. It follovrs 
from the thermochemical results that the second acid function of 
uric acid is of a phenolic rather than an acidic character. 

Sodium Urates .—^Heat of dissolution of the hydrated bibasie urate, 
C 5 H 2 N 403 Na 3 ,H 20 , in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, —1*4 Cal. 
Heat of neutralisation of uric acid by two equivalents of sodium 
hydroxide in solution, -|-6*2 Cal., in the solid state, -l-27*2 Cal. Heat 
of formation of the hydrated bibasie urate, 4-310*9 Cal,; of the an¬ 
hydrous salt, +240*5 Cal. 

Heat of dissolution of the monobasic urate dried at 100° 


C 5 HJsr 403 ]Sra,iH 30 , - 8*8 Cal.; 


heat of neutralisation of solid uric acid by one equivalent of solid 
sodium hydroxide, with formation of the hydrated salt, +21*7 Cal.; 
heat of formation, 237*6 Cal.; heat of formation of the anhydrous 
salt, 198*5 Cal. It follows from these results that uric acid should 
decompose sodium and potassium phosphates with formation of the 
monobasic phosphates, and this is found to be the case. Heat of 
neutralisation of the dissolved monobasic urate with formation of the 
dissolved bibasie salt —5*7 Cal.; heat of neutralisation in the solid 
state, +10 Cal. 

Ammonium Urate .—^Molecular heat of combustion of the monobasic 
salt, +530 Cal.; heat of formation, +183 Cal.; heat of combination 
of gaseous ammonia with solid uric acid, +22*7 Cal. The bibasie 
salt could not be obtained. 

Uric acid has only one truly acid function; the bibasie urates are 
analogous to the phenolates and the tribasic phosphates. 

C. H. B. 

Heat of Transformation of Isomeric Inosites. By Berthelot 
(Cornet, rend.i 110, 1244—1246).—^The heat of solution of dextro¬ 
gyrate inosite at 17*9° is —2*05 Cal., and that of Imvogyrate inosite 
—2*03 Cal. The two numbers may therefore be taken as identical, 
and the mean is —2*04 Cal. Ho thermal disturbance is observed 
when the two solutions are mixed. 

Heat of dissolution of racemic inosite, —3*87 Cal., or —7*74 Cal. for 
the double molecule; it follows that the heat of comhinatiou of the 
two optically active inosites is +3*66 Cal. Inactive nonracemic 
inosite from walnuts has a heat of dissolution -3*38 Cal. These 
numbers are of the same order of magnitude as in the case of the 
tartaric acids. C. H. B. 
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the reduction of the pressure, an ordinary water pump may he 
employed. 

The results obtained with sulphur do not show any grounds 
for assuming the existence of the molecule Se, and are thus in agree¬ 
ment with Biltz’s results (Abstr., 1888, 1028). On the other hand, 
the density in diphenylamine vapour agrees fairly well with the 
molecular formula Sa, previously deduced by Beckmann (this voL, 
p. 447) from the rise in the boiling point of its solutions. 

BE. G. C. 

Laws of Molecular Volumes and of Boiling Points. By 
C. M. Guldberg {Zeit. jphysihaL Gheni,^ 6 , 374—382).—^The molecular 
volumes of liquids are oi^inarily compared at their boiling points, 
that is, at temperatures corresponding with equal vapour-pressures. 
For obvious reasons this comparison should be made under strictly 
comparable conditions; and this would only be the case when pres- 
sui'e, volume, and temperature were expressed in terms of their 
critical values. That certain regularities in the molecular volumes at 
the boiling points have in spite of this been discovered, is explained 
on comparing the values of T (the absolute boiling point) with those 
of Ti, the absolute critical temperature, in those cases in which these 
two constants are known. The ratio T/Ti is found to be not abso¬ 
lutely constant, but in all cases the value obtained approximates to 
2/3. Hence it follows that qualities like the molecular volumes which 
only alter slowly with the temperature, are practically comparable at 
the boiling points. 

Since the critical pressure of liquids is generally very much greater 
than that of the atmosphere, Gay-Lussac’s and Boyle’s laws may be 
looked on as applicable at the boiling point. If V is the volume of 
the saturated vapour, then pV = BT/m, or mV = BT/p. Here B/p 
would be a constant quantity which by a suitable choice of units 
might be made equal to uniiy, in which case the absolute boiling 
point would obviously be a measure for the molecular volume of a 
saturated vapour under a pressure of 1 atmosphere. H. G. 

Improvements in the Apparatccs for Crystallisi^ at a Low 
Temperature and in absence of Moisture and Air. By J. W. 
Bruhl (Ber., 23, 1460—1461).—^The improvements relate to the 
apparatus previously described (Abstr,, 1889, 464). Instead of 
m^ng an air-tight joint between the glass receiver (B) and the 
shallow bell-jar cover by means of an indiarubber ring, the edges of 
both are ground and greased, those of the receiver being turned 
slightly inwards at the top so that the greased surface forms a slight 
angle with the vertical. Instead of a platinum cone a marble is 
placed in the funnel-shaped portion of the receiver (B); it is then 
possible to apply greater pressure to the crystalline mass remaining 
in the receiver. The vessel containing the freezing mixture is 
wrapped round with flannel and covered with a felt plate. 

The anther finds that a marble placed in a funnel instead of a per¬ 
forated plate, without either paper or cloth, forms a very good filter 
even for substances in a moderately fine state of division. 

F. S. K. 
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Constitution of Solutions. By F. Eudoeff (Ber., 23, 1846— 
1851; compare Abstr., 1888, 342, 889, and 1889, 98).--The previous 
researclies of the author on the diffusion of double salts, have led him 
to divide them into two classes; the members of the first behave like 
a mixture of two simple salts, whilst those of the second act as 
definite chemical compounds. The object of the present research was 
to determine whether two salts, which do not react, behave towards 
each other when in solution in a manner at all comparable with a 
mixture of two indifferent gases. It is assumed that if the salts exert 
any mutual action, their combined effect on the solvent will be less 
than the sum of the influence of each separately. The method 
adopted consisted in determining the freezing point of various solu¬ 
tions. The following salts were investigated; the value ijg repre¬ 
sents the constant depression of the freezing point caused hy g parts 
of substance dissolved in 100 paints of water ; the numbers are in all 
cases the mean of several experiments:— 


ng- 

Ammonium chloride... 0*655 

„ sulphate. ...» 0*27? 

Potassium chloafide. 0*462 

Sodium M . 0*6(H 


The observed freezing point of mixtures of any two. of these salts 
agreed very closely with the calculated numbers, showing that no 
intei*action takes place. On the other hand, the freezing point of 
solutions of substances which form double salts, such as mixtures of 
mercniic cjanide and potassium cyanide; cupric chloride and am¬ 
monium chloride; aluminium sulphate and ammonium sulphate, d;c., 
was always lower than that of the separate solutions. J. B. T. 

Solid Solutions and Molecular-Weiglxt Deterininations of 
Solid Substances. By J. H. Yax’t Hoff {ZeiL pJiysikaL Ohem,, 5, 
322—339).—The well-known laws of the reduction of the freezing 
points of solntions by dissolved substances have now been satisfac¬ 
torily established for 13 different solvents. The investigation of 
this subject has, however, brought to light a number of exceptions to 
the general law s which as yet remain unexplained. Many of these 
the author assumes to be due to the fact that in certasB. cases the snb- 
stance which separates out on freezing is not the pure solvent, but a 
solid solution of the dissolved substance in the solvent. The pro¬ 
perties of bolid solntions are, therefore, discussed in order to ascertain 
what the effect of this behaviour would be. 

As iubtances of solid solutions, we have isomorphous mixtures and 
mixed crystals, amorphous solutions, as in the case of the glasses and 
certain minerals; and then such cases as the solution of hydrogen by 
palladium and other metals. In solid solutions, diffusion can appa¬ 
rently take place as in liquid solutions. Spring has shown that 
double decomposition takes place between solids under pressure, and 
this decomposition must be preceded by diffusion. Glass behaves as 
an electrol^e, in which case diffusion of ions takes place through the 
ma^. It is also known that carbon has the power of diffusing 
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tlirotigli iron and porcelain. We may therefore assume that in solid 
solutions we have osmotic pressure, as in liquid solutions; and, if this 
is of kinetic origin, the laws applying to the latter will also apply to 
the former case. Hence the gaseous laws should be applicable to 
dilute solid solutions; and if this be the case the osmotic pressure will 
be proportional to the concentration. In the case of the absorption of 
hydrogen by palladium this seems to be so. Up to a certain point, 
hydrogen is absorbed under a constant pressure of 225 mm. until 
600 parts by volume have been taken up, corresponding with the 
formation of PchH; but above this point the hy(ii*ogen absorbed is 
proportional to the pressure, as is seen by the following numbers:— 


MasBiye polladium. 

SpoDgy palladium. 

V, 

P. 

P/e - eoo. 


P. 

P/« - 600. 

809 

1428 

6*8 

776 

ns 

4*1 

743 

909 

6*4 

743 

493 

8*5 


598 

6*0 

^ri8 

361 

3 0 


454 

6-3 

684 

247 

3-0 

642 

853 

8*4 



— 


The analogy between liquid and solid solutions would, further, lead 
to the conclusion, that the vapour-pressure of a solid would be re¬ 
duced on its taking any other substance into solution. This view is 
supported by the fact that many isomorphous mixtm*es are more 
stable, and do not so readily undergo efflorescence as either of their 
constituents. This reduction of the vapour-pressure of a solid by the 
introduction of foreign material is of importance in considering the 
effect which the separation of a solid solution in place of the pure 
solvent has on the lowering of the freezing point. For, since the 
freezing point of a solution is the point at which the vapour-pressure 
of the solution and of the separating solid is the same, the smaller 
the vapour-pressure of the solid the higher will be the melting or 
freezing point of the solution. Hence the separation of a solid solu¬ 
tion from a solvent in place of the pure solvent would make the 
freezing point fall too high, or would cause too small a depression of 
the freezing point. This is, as a matter of fact, what so often comes 
under observation, particularly in those cases in which the formation 
of a solid solution by the union of solvent and dissolved substance 
might from the first be expected. This is the case with solutions of 
metacresol and parabromophenol in phenol, of aldoxime in acetoxime, 
and of thiophen and pyridine in benzene. 

By the application of the Eaonlt methods to solid solutions, these, 
like* liquid solutions, should be made available for molecular-weight 
determinations. Although nothing has as yet been done in this 
direction, it is of importance to note that, from the fact stated above, 
that there is proportionality between the amount of hydrogen ab¬ 
sorbed by pall^ium and the pressure of the gas, we may conclude 
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that free hydrogen, and that held in solution hy palladium have the 
same molecalar composition. It is highly probable that the further 
study of solid solutions would throw much light on the question of 
the molecular structure of solids. H. 0. 

Possibility of Determiiiing the Molecular Weights of Metals 
by two new Methods. By V. v. Turi^j {Zeit. physikal. Ghem., 5, 840— 
348).—The first method consists in measuring the E.M.P. of a simple 
galvanic cell, in which one electrode is formed of pure mercury, and 
the other of an amalgam of the metal, the molecular weight of which 
is being determined, the electrolyte being a mercury salt, either in 
solution in water or alcohol, or in the molten condition. The second 
method consists in measuring the E.M.F. of a simple galvanic cell, 
in which both electrodes are formed of amalgams of the metal, the 
molecalar weight of which is being determined, of difierent concen¬ 
trations, the electrolyte in this case being a salt of the same 
metaL 

In the first instance, if we have two vessels, A and B, of which 
the first contains pure mercury and the second the amalgam, a 
cycle of changes may be performed by transferring osmotically a 
certain small quantity of mercury from A to B, and then connecting 
A with B electrolytically, and thus allowing the mercury to be 
returned to A. The work done in each of the above stages is of course 
the same, and is measured by the product of the E.M.F. into the 
amount of electricity, which is necessary to transfer unit weight of 
mercury from A to B, the latter being inversely proportional to the 
eleetro-cbemical equivalent of mercury. The function may then he 
found which expresses the relation between the unknown molecular 
weight and theE.M.F. of the cell. The second method is in principle 
similar to the first, and differs from it only in being somewhat more 
complicated and difficult to treat. H. C. 

Determination of Affinity Coefficients. By W. Hecht, 
M. CoxRAD, and C. Brucknee (^Zeit physical. CTem., 5, 289—321; 
see these Abstracts, 1889, 931, and this voL, pp. 4, 327).—^This 
paper deals with the influence of dilution on the rate of forma¬ 
tion of ethereal salts. The action of sodium ethozide on methyl 
iodide and its higher homolognes is studied, the concentration of the 
solutions being varied from the normal, v = 1, to ^ of the normal, 
V = 80. The combined influence of temperature and concentration 
on the affinity coefficients may he expressed by the following equa¬ 
tion kl = + Xlogr), in which X = 0’4546 for methyl, 0*6058 

for ethyl, and 0*7843 for all the other alkyl iodides. The relation 
between the affinity coefficients does not vary greatly with rising 
dilution in the case of the higher alkyl iodides, ethyl ic^ide, however, 
shows a slight variation, and methyl iodide a very marked one, in 
the relation of theii* affinity coefficients at different dilution. For 
infinite dilution, placing the value for methyl iodide at 100, that for 
the others would be ethyl 10*37, propyl 4*38, octyl 3'01, cetyl 3*10. 
The action of potassium and sodium ethoxides on ethyl bromide also 
follows a law similar to the above with regard to concentration. 

H. 0. 
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Action of the Electric Arc on Gaseous Substances and its 
Employment for Demonstrations. By B. Lepsius (Ber., 23, 
1418—1428 and 1637—]642).—The author has successfully employed 
the apparatus described below for demonstrating the volumetric com¬ 
position of various gases; its chief advantages over Hofmann’s 
apparatus are that the experiments can be carried out in a com¬ 
paratively short time, and a large volume of gas can be employed. 



• 

A glass tube A, 40 mm. in diameter and 300 mm. in length, is 
provided at its upper extremity with a glass stopcock, and, 40 mm. 
below the stopcock, with two lateral tubulures, 15 mm. in length and? 
15 mm. in diameter; it is closed below, but provided with a stop¬ 
cock Of and an upright tube h, 10 mm. in diameter, as shown in 
the figure, the whole being placed on a suitable support. The 
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lateral tuBnlxires serve for the introduction of the carbon poles, which 
are about 2 mm. in diameter (or larger if required), and enclosed in 
metal necks, 12 mm. in length, which on the other side fit on to the 
pin (2 mm. in diameter) of a copper rod, 6 mm. in diameter, pro- 
\ided with a binding screw. The metal necks are made of iron or of 
brass (in the latter case they must be lacquei'ed) and are slit down 
one side. The copper rods are fitted tightly into the lateral tnbulnres 
by means of indiarabber corks, and are of such a length that 
they overlap each other about 10 mm.; the corks being placed ec¬ 
centrically in the tnbnlures in such a manner that the rods can be 
brought into contact by slight pressure on one of the binding screws. 
A cnrrent of 30 to 50 volts is snificient to give the necessary arc, but 
it is better to employ a stronger current (CO to 80 volts) and a 
rheostat; the heat of the arc can then be regulated, so that the glass 
apparatus and the indiarubber corks are not damaged. 

The gas is introduced in the usual way by first filling the appa¬ 
ratus with mercury. 

The following examples serve to illustrate the use of the apparatus 
for lecture experiments:— Conversion of Carbonic Anhydride into Oar^ 
hmic Oxide. Well dried carbonic anhydride (80—100 c.c.) is intro¬ 
duced into the apparatus, its volume, measured under the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, is mai‘ked on the tube, and the arc is ignited. 
Decomposition takes place with a brilliant light, and the volume 
immediately increases; in about a minute decomposition is complete, 
and after a short time the temperature is sufficiently equalised to 
allow of the measurement of the carbonic oxide, the volume of which 
is found to be double that of the carbonic anhydride employed. 

Conversion of Oxygen into Carbonic Oxide. — 'W ell dried oxygen (about 
100 c.c.) is introduced into the apparatus, its volume is noted, and 
the arc is ignited; the volume increases continnonsly, and in one or 
two minutes the oxygen is completely converted into double its volume 
of carbonic oxide. 

The volume relationship between oxygen, carbonic oxide, and 
carbonic anhydride can be very conveniently and quickly demon¬ 
strated with the following apparatus, a diagram of w'hich is given in 
the original paper:—^A glass tube A', of the same size as the tube 
A, is provided at its upper extremity with a stopcock, and with two 
lateral tnbnlures through which pass two carbon rods, fitted exactly 
as shown in the figure, and described above, but instead of being 
closed below it is continued as a narrower tube (50 cm. long and 
15 mm. in diameter), open below, the stopcock a and the upright 
tube h being done away with. The whole is filled with merciuy, 
and suspended over a pulley in such a way that the open end dips 
into a deep, narrow, cylindrical depression in a mercury trough ; tTT!> 
trough is supported on a small table, which can be moved up and 
down by means of a screw. The tube A', the broader portion of 
which is marked off into six parts, each of 60 c.c. capacity, is now 
brought into such a position that the uppermost division is exactly 
opposite to a fixed pointer placed about 300—400 mm above the level 
ok the merc^ in the trough, and 60 c.c. of oxygen are introduced; the 
arc is then ignited for about one minute, the apparatus is allow^ to 
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cool, and the level of the mercury is again hronght to that of the pointer, 
when it is seen that 120 c.c. of carbonic oxide have been produced. 
The tube A' is again raised, so that the third division is opposite 
to the pointer, 60 c.c. of oxygen are introduced, and the tube is 
laised again as much as possible, in order to rarefy the gaseous mix¬ 
ture ; the spark is then passed, and, after the explosion, the level of 
the mercury is brought opposite to the pointer, when it is seen that 
the three volumes have become two. The two volumes (120 c.c.) of 
carbonic anhydiide thus produced can be converted into four volumes 
of carbonic oxide as already described, and then into four volumes of 
carbonic anhydride by explosion with two volumes of oxyg<*n, the 
volume in both cases being shown by bringing the level of the 
mercury to that of the pointer; finally^ the carbonic anhydride can 
be completely absorbed by introducing a small piece of moist potash. 
The apparatus and the oxygen employed must be free from moisture. 

Conversion of Sulphurous Anhyd/ride into Ocerhonic 0/ide .—^Dry 
sulphurous anhydride (about 80 c.c.) is introduced into the tube A 
shown in the figure, the volume is measured under the atmospheric 
pressure, and the arc is ignited; the carbon burns with a beautiful 
blue light, the apparatus becoming filled with white fumes, and the 
volume of the gas increases, and reaches a maximum in 80—40 seconds. 
On measuring the volume of carbon monoxide produced it is found to 
be double that of the sulphuroub anhydride employed. 

Formation and DecomposiUon of Sulphurous Anhydride .—Oxygen 
(80—100 c.c.) is introduced into the open tube A', described above, 
the pointer being placed about BOO mm, above the level of the 
mercury in the trough, and then a piece of sulphur melted on to the end 
of a sharply-curved piece of copper wire is introduced from below, 
and ignited by momentarily closing the circuit. The sulphurous 
anhydride thus produced, the volume of which is equal to that of the 
oxygen employed, can then be converted into double the volume of 
carbonic oxide as described above. 

That acetylene contains its own volume of hydrogen can also be 
demonstrate by means of the apparatus shown in the diagram. 

The formation of water-gas can be very conveniently demonstrated 
by decomposing steam by means of the electric arc. £^or this purpose 
a flask, 16 to 20 cm. in diameter, is provided with two lateral 
tubnlures, through which pass the carbon poles, airanged and 
sidjnsted as described above; the month of the flask is closed with a 
cork throngh which pass two glass conducting tubes, one reaching 
almost to the carbons, the other Just passing through the cork ; the 
flask is inverted on a stand, and steam is passed in through the 
longer tube. As soon as the air is completely expelled, the escaping 
steam is led under an invei*ted cylinder full of cold water, if, now, 
the arc is ignited, a rapid evolution of gas, consisting of equal volumes 
of hydrogen and carbonic oxide, is observed. 

The same apparatus can be used for showing the formation of 
water-gas from water. The flask, provided with a single delivery- 
tube, is filled with water, placed in an upright position, and a strong 
current passed; the carbons become white hot, and a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide is rapidly evolved. P. S. K. 

VOL. LVIIl. 4 h 
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A Lecture Experiment for the Demonstration of Valency. 
By B. Lepsius (JBer., 23, 1642—1646).—The apparatus described 
and shown in the preceding abstract can be employed for explaining 
experimentally the meaning of the term valency. Four such appa¬ 
ratus, S5 mm. in diameter, and 150, 200, 250, and 800 c.c. in capacity 
respectively, are so arranged that the uppermost stopcocks are all at 
the same level, and then filled with eqnal volumes (about 100 c.c.) of 
hydrogen iodide, hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen phosphide, and 
methane respectively, the volume being marked on the tube imme¬ 
diately after the introduction of the gas. The arc is then ignited in 
all the four apparatus, either separately or simultaneously, whei-eon 
the gases are quickly decomposed ; after allowing to cool and adjust¬ 
ing the pressure the volume of the liberated hydrogen in the four 
tubes is seen to be in the ratio of 1: 2 ; 3 : 4. 

All the gases must be as dry and pure as possible, and the appa¬ 
ratus containing the hydrogen iodide must be filled immediately 
before the experiment, but the others may be filled some time 
previoudy. 

The hydrogen iodide is best obtained by heating an intimate mix¬ 
ture of melted phosphoric acid with double its weight of potassium 
iodide. The hydrogen phosphide is most conveniently prepared by the 
action of potash on phosphonium iodide. F. S. K. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Combustioxis under a High Pressure. By W. Hbmpel (Per., 23, 
1455—1460).—The author has carried out a large number of experi¬ 
ments in order to ascertain the infinence of increased pressure on the 
quantity of sulphuric anhydride formed by the combustion of sulphur, 
and on the quantity of nitric acid produced by the combustion of 
nitrogen, either alone or with carbon. 

The combustion of the sulphur was carried out in dry oxygen in 
iron vessels, that of the nitrogen in steel autoclaves lined with 
platinum; ignition was eftected by means of a platinum wire heated 
momentarily to its melting-point by an electric current. 

Five quantitative experiments on the combustion of sulphur in 
oxygen showed that under a pressure of 40 to 50 atmos. about half 
the sulphur is directly oxidised to sulphuric anhydride; under a pres- 
sm*e of 72*5 atmos. the proportion of sulphuric anhydride produced is 
considerably less. 

In the experiments on the combustion of nitrogen, varying quan¬ 
tities of air, oxygen, and electrolytic gas were compressed in an auto¬ 
clave of 28 C.C. capacity, coutaining a little concentrated potash, and 
aft^ combustion the nitric acid produced was reduced with feiTons 
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cWoride, and estimated as nitric oxide; tlie results showed that the 
quantity of nitric oxide obtained increases with the pressnre. When, 
for example, the autoclave is filled with air under the cn*dinary pres¬ 
sure, oxygen forced in until the pressure reaches 55 atmos, then 
electrolytic gas until a pressui-e of 211-5 atmos. is attained, a 
quantity of nitric acid corresponding to 10 c.c of nitric oxide, is 
produced. 

The nitric acid produced by tbe simultaneous combustion of 
nitrogen and carbon, in excess of oxygen, nnder various pressures was 
also determined; it was fonnd that nnder a high pressnre (88 atmos.), 
a very considerable quantity of nitrogen combines directly with the 
oxygen, but the quantity depemds greatly on the relative weights of 
the two gases, and on that of the carbon employed. 

The data of all the experiments are given in the paper. 

F. S. K 

Formation of Nitrons Acid and Ammonia from &ee Nitrogen. 
By O. Loew (Ber., 23, 1443—^1447)—^When dry platinum black, 
from which water dissolves neither nitrous acid nor ammonia, is sha.ken 
with soda, both nitrous acid and ammonia are formed ; if the soda is 
very dilute the reaetious of nitrous acid are obtained, but not those of 
ammonia. 

The platinum black employed was most carefully prepared from 
platiuio chloride free from nitric oxide, and the experiments were 
carried out in a room in which no fire or gas was burning, every pre¬ 
caution being taken to prevent contamination with nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds ; the result was, however, always the same. 

It would seem then that under the influence of the platinum black 
two processes take place:—(1.) The small quantity of nitrogen, con¬ 
densed together with the oxygen in the platinum black, is directly 
oxidised to nitric oxide, which is then rapidly converted into nitrous 
acid. (2.) When concentrated soda is employed the nitrogen enters 
into reaction with the water as well, and ammonium nitrite is 
produced. 

If air, purified by passing through concentrated sulphuric acid, 
concentrated potash, and several wash-bottles containing water, is 
conducted through a flask containing freshly prepared platinum black 
and a 0*5 per cent, solution (BOO grams) of potash, the coloration 
prodnced with sulphanilic acid and a-naphthylamine, alter acidifying 
with hydrochloric acid, is four times as intense after 12 hours as it 
was shortly after the commencement of the experiment, and the last 
wash-bottle does not contain a trace of nitrous acid. Large quantities 
of nitrite cannot, however, be obtained in this way, as the platinum 
black forms a compact layer at tbe bottom of the flask; better results 
would probably be obtained if the platinum black were allowed to 
condense a large volume of oxygen, containing nitrogen, by previous 
dzying in the air. 

A quantity of freshly prepared moist platinum black, corresponding 
to 23—^24 grams of the dry substance, was mixed with about 5 grams 
of crystalline barium hydroxide, both substances being perfectly free 
from nitrous acid and ammonia, tbe mixtnre quickly washed on to a 
filter, kept for two days in a desiccator over calcium chloride, and 

4 5 2 
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then Trashed Tvith -vrater (150 e.e.) ; iihe filtered washings gave a deep 
jellow colour with Kessler’s reagent, atid the total quantity of nitrous 
'acid produced, estimated colorimetrically with Griess’ reagent, was 
found to be about 0*7 milligram. 

If active platinum black is treated with alcohol and then with 
chloroform, and finally placed in a desiccator over sulphuric acid for 
a day, it completely loses its power of causing the formation of nitrous 
acid and ammonia when it is shaken with air and soda, probably 
owing to the formation of a thin coating of platinum dichloride. 

The fact that platinum at a high temperature causes the combina¬ 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen, has been lately observed by Ilovsay 
(this voL, p. 447). This action commences at 180® with platinum 
black, at 250° with platinum sponge, and at 280® with platinum foil, 
but after prolonged heating at 300"^ the metal loses its activity. 

The conversion of nitrogen into an assimilable form, at the ordinary 
temperature and without the aid of electlicity, in the manner 
described above, is a fact of interest, on account of its bearing on 
vegetable physiology; because it may be assumed that an action 
which can he brought about by platinum black in presence of strong 
bases, can also be brought about by cells with an especially active 
protophism, even in presence of only a feeble alkali; the observations 
of Berthelot, Prantl, and Hellriegel and Wilfarth, on the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by plants, seem to show that this assumption is 
well founded F. S. K. 

Combination, of Phosphoms Pentafluoride with Nitrogen. 
Peroxide. By IL Tassel (GcnripL retid,^ 110, 1264—^1267).—When 
phosphorus pentafluoride is brought in contact with niti'ogen peroxide 
at —In®, heat is developed, and a mass of white, elongated crystals, 
is formed, of the composition PF 5 ,K 03 . They dissociate even at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure, the dissociation being greatly 
acceiemted by a slight rise of temperature; the products are phos¬ 
phorus pentafiuoidde aud nitrogen peroxide. Water decomposes the 
compound with formation of uitnc and phosphoric acids and evolution 
of nitiic oxide. Snlphuric acid dissolves it with liberation of phos¬ 
phorus pentafluoride, whilst the nitrogen oxide remains in combina¬ 
tion with the acid. C. H. B. 

Action of Ammonia and Hydrogen Phosphide on the 
Haloid Compounds of Arsenic. By Besson (Compt. rmd.^ 
110, 125S—1261).—Arsenic tritiuoride vapour acts on ammonia 
with foimation of a very light, white powder, which, after being dried 
over sulphuric acid until it ceases to lose ammonia, has the composi¬ 
tion 2 ArFi, 5XH3. It is decomposed by water with foimation of a 
feebly acid solution. 

Arsenic trichloride at first absorbs ammonia very rapidly, hnt 
t iwards the end of the reaction the solid product must be repeatedly 
pulverised, and combination takes place very slowly. The compound 
formed is AsC1^4KH3. Persoz attiibuted to this product the formula 
AsCl^SNHa, and Rose the formula 2AsCl3,7KH3. 

Arsenic tribromide absorbs ammonia without alteration of its 
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csrystalline form, and with formation of a straw-coloured compound, 
AsBrsfSNHs, which, in sealed tubes, decomposes at 300° with libera¬ 
tion of arsenic and nitrogen and formation of ammonium bromide. 

Arsenic tri-iodide forms a pale yellow compound, AsIi,4KH3, which 
b^^s to lose ammonia at 50®, and at 300® decomposes in a manner 
similar to the bromide. Prolonged exposure to ammonia at 0° vields 
a yellow liquid of the composition Asl 3 , 12 NH 3 . 

If the compound with arsenic chloride is added to cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, energetic decomposition takes place, and drops of 
arsenic chloride separate in the liquid. The iodide compound behaves 
similarly with concentrated hydrochloric acid, arsenic iodide being 
liberated, and the anthor regards these reactions as evidence that 
these products are true molecular compounds. 

Hydrogen phosphide forms no definite compounds with the haloid 
compounds of arsenic, but reacts eneigetically with them in accord¬ 
ance with the equation PH, + AsXs = PAs + 3HX, where X is a 
halogen. When the solid product is treated with water it yields a 
very light brown powder, PAsOa, and small metallic-looking scales, 
PAsOe, formed by the action of the water on the arsenic phosphide. 
The imction between hydrogen phosphide and arsenic fiuoride takes 
place at —23°, and with arsenic chloride at —18°. With the solid 
bromide and iodide the action is superficial, and phosphonium bromide 
and iodide are formed by the union of the haloid hyd^id produced in 
the reaction with the excess of hyditigen phosphide. With the 
hi-omide melted at 80°, the reaction is veiy energetic. 

O. H. B. 

Arsenic Compoimds. By K. Peris {Annalm, 257, 178—203; 
compare Abstr., 1888, 914).—^When arsenic trioxide (1 mol.) is dis¬ 
solved in a warm solution of sodium hydrosnlphide (1 mol.), arsenic 
bisulphide is precipitated, and from the solution sodium oxythio- 
arsenate, disodinm arsenate, and a gamet-red salt, which seems to 
have the composition 4 Ha 20 , 6 AssS 3 , 3 AsaS 40 + SHiO, can be isolated. 

The following thioarsenates wei*e prepared by precipitating a solu¬ 
tion of sodium thioarsenate with a solution of flie respective metallic 
salts:—Hg,(A&S 4 ) 2 , Cu 3 (AsS 4 )j, and Zn(AsS 4 )i; the double salt, 
]SraZnAsS 4 + 4 H 2 O, was also obtained in yellow crystals. 

P. S. K. 

Carbon Fluorides. By C. Chabei^ (Oompt rend., 110, 1202— 
1204).—Carbon tetrafiuoride, prepared in tubes of Bohemian glass, 
contains only very minute quantities of silicon or carbonic anhydiide, 
and its properties agree closely with those of the tetrafiuoride pre¬ 
pared by Moissan in a metal vessel (this vol, p, 944). 

Methylene fiuoride, GH 2 F 2 , is obtained by heaimg 508 parts of 
anhydrous silver fluoride with 17 parts of methylene chloride at 180°. 
Analyses of the gas and its sp. gr. (1*82) show that it has the com¬ 
position required by the formula. C. H. B. 

Reduction of Alkaline Sulphates by Hydrogen and by 
Carbon. By Bbbthblot (Comjpi, rend.^ 110, 1106—1112).—Tho 
ordinary equation, representing the reduction of alkaline sulphates 
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by hydrogen, is not correct; some hydrogen sulphide is always 
evolved, and the residue contains some alkaline hydroxide. The 
reduction begins at about 500“, and the primary reaction is K 2 SO 4 -f 
4 H 2 = KOH 4- KSH + 3 H 3 O, which corresponds with a development 
of +2*6 Cal. in case of the potassium salt, and + ^'3 Cal. in the case 
•of the sodium salt. Under the influence of the heat which is being 
supplied from the outside, the hydrosulphide dissociates with absorp¬ 
tion of —9 5 Cal. for KSH, this change being accelerated by the 
current of water vapour and hydrogen. Part of the hydrogen 
sulphide escapes in the free state, and the rest acts on the 
potassium hydroxide, forming hydrosulphide and water with develop¬ 
ment of -|-12*8 Cal. The hydrosulphide continues to dissociate, and 
this change would convert all the potassium into monosulphide if 
some of the hydrogen sulphide were not carried away before there 
is time for the reaction to take place. Moreover, part of the 
monosulphide is decomposed hj the water vapour, with formation of 
hydroxide and hydrosnlphide, and development of ■+*5*8 Cal. Between 
these various res^ons, equilibrium is established, and is determined, 
as nsual, by iihe presence of a dissociable componnd, the hydro- 
sulphide, and is governed by the tendency of the prodncts to react 
with the development of heat on the one hand, on the other to 
dissociate with absorption of heat under the influence of the heat 
supplied from the outside. The water aud hydrogen sulphide ai*e 
can+ed away by the current of hydrogen, and thus the sulphate is 
completely reduced, the product being a mixture of sulphide and 
hydLroxide in proportions determined by the conditions of the change. 
Some red potassinm polysnlphide is also formed as a result of the 
partial decomposition of the hydrogen sulphide iuto hydrogen and 
sulphur. 

induction hy Carbon .—Alkaline sulphates are reduced by carbonic 
oxide with formation of snlphide and carbonic anhydride, and de¬ 
velopment of -|-33*2 Cal. in the case of potassium, and +-17*6 Cal. in 
the case of sodium. The change requires a much higher tempera¬ 
ture than reduction by hydrogen, and does not take place below a 
bright red heat. 

A mixture of a diy alkaline anlphate with pure carbon, in a vessel 
containing air, is reduced at about the same temperature as in the 
case of carbonic oxide, and the prodncts are the same, carbonic 
anhydride being evolve^ unless the carbon is present in very large 
excess. In complete absence of oxygen vei^ little change takes place, 
even at bright redness, and the reduction observed is to be attributed 
to the formation of a small quantity of carbonic oxide by the action 
of the alkaline silicates formed from the porcelain of the tube. Under 
these conditions sodium sulphate alters more readily than the potas¬ 
sium salt. 

The reduction of alkaline sulphates, on a large scale, by means of 
carbon in pi^esence of air, takes place under the same conditions as 
Induction by carbonic oxide, and must be regarded as due to carbonic 
oxide. The presence of a small quantity of this gas is essential to 
the reducHon; it is provided hy the oxygen of the air in the vessel, 
the oxygen in the carbon, or by the oxides of the material of the 
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vessel. When once the reduction is in progress, the supply of carbonic 
oxide is furuished by the reaction; the carbonic oxide reduces the 
sulphate with formation of carbonic anhydride, and the latter is re¬ 
converted into carbonic oxide by the action of the excess of carbon. 

It follows that in this case, as in others, carbon does not exert a 
direct reducing action, a result due to its polymeric constitution. In 
order that it may act as a reducing agent it must lose its state of con¬ 
densation and be converted into a normal compound containing only 
one atom of carbon in the molecule. 

In the reduction of salt cake, both carbonic oxide and hydrogen are 
active agents, the latter especially, when redaction is carried on in 
revolvers with the aid of gases from coal. 0. H. B. 

Silver Sub-Fluoride. By Gruirrz (Compt rend.^ 110, 1337— 
1389).—When a saturated solution of silver fluoride is electrolysed 
with silver electrodes and a strong current, and the liquid is allowed 
to become hot, metallic silver is not deposited; but crystalline 
plates, with the colour of brass fllings, separate at the cathode; they 
contain less fluorine than the normal fluoride, and when treated 
with water are decomposed into metallic silver and ordinary silver 
fluoride. The ratio of the silver dissolved as fluoride to the silver 
which separates in the metallic state is, practically, unity. 

If finely-divided silver is heated with, silver fluoride solution in a 
sealed tube, the liquid becomes yellow above 50°, and if the tempera¬ 
ture does not exceed 90®, the whole of the silver is converted into the 
snbflnoride Ag^F, which forms a cryst^ine powder like brass fl.lings. 
It is decomposed by water with development of beat. 

Ag 2 M + nHsO liquid = AgF diss. + Ag 
solid..... develops + 273 Cal. 

bence— 

Ag 2 sol. -f F gas = Ag 2 F solid ......... „ +24*9 „ 

and— 

Ag sol. + AgF sol. = Ag 2 F solid.. absorbs —0*7 „ 

Silver snbflnoride does not alter in dry air, and decomposes very 
slowly in moist air. 0. H. B. 

Pbospbates of Lithium, Bexyllium, Lead, and Uranium. 
By L. OuvRABD (Gompt. rend., 110,1333—1336).—^Tbe oxides or car¬ 
bonates were dissolved in fused alkaline phosphates in the same way 
as in previous experiments (Abstr., 188?5, 1033,1035,1037). 

Lithium with any potassium phosphate, and with or without potas¬ 
sium chloride, yields only the compound P206,3Li20 in well-defined 
prisms which seem to belong to the rhombic system. Lithium car¬ 
bonate and sodium metapbospbate yield the compound 

2F205,3Li20,Na20 

in small, flattened prisms which seem to be monodinic; they are in- 
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soluble in water, bnt dissolve in acids. Sodinm pji^o- and oitho- 
pbospbates yield the compound P 305 . 2 Lis 0 ,Xa 30 in imperfect crys¬ 
tals, or, if excess of lituinm caihonate is added, the compound 
P205,3Iji20. 

Beryllium with potassium meta-, pyro-, or ortho-pbospbate yields 
tbe salt P 205 . 2 Be 0 ,K 20 in rhoml^c prisms with an acute, positive 
bissectrix, tbe angle between the axes being about 30°. With sodium 
metapbospbate, Wallroth obtained tbe salt P 205 , 2 Be 0 ,^a 20 in hexa¬ 
gonal plates identical with tbe mineral beryllomte. The author con- 
hrms this statement, and has obtained tbe same compound by means 
of sodium pyrophosphate. Sodium chloride assists tbe formation of 
the crystals. Sodium orthophosphate ^elds a di^erent product. 
P 206 ,Be 0 , 2 Xa 30 , in nacreous lamellae with widely separated optical 
axes. 

Lead ,—^Potassium metapbospbate yields lead pyrophosphate, 
Pj 05 , 2 Pb 0 , free from alkali as colourless, transparent, rhombic prisms 
isomorpbous with tbe corresponding barium and strontium com¬ 
pounds; they melt easily, and dissolve in dilute acids; sp. gr. at 
20° == 5*8. 

Potassium pyro- and ortho-phosphates yield the compound 
P 305 , 2 Pb 0 ,K 30 in fusible, transparent, optically active needles, 
which are decomposed by boiling water. Sodium metapbospbate at 
a dull red beat, with slow cooling, yields large, transparent lamellae 
of tbe compound 9P2Ofi,10PbO,£S'a3O. With a larger quantity of 
lead oxide at bright redness, tbe pyrophosphate p 20 s, 2 Pb() is 
obtained. Sodium pyrophosphate yields the salt P 205 , 2 Pb 0 ,ISra 30 
in small, brilliant, transparent prisms with oblique extiudions; they 
are readily fusible, and very soluble in dilute acids. Sodium chloride 
promotes the formation of the crystals, but if added in too large a 
proportion, causes the production of lead chlorophosphate. Sodinm 
orthophosphate fuses at such a high temperature that no crystalline 
products could he obtained. 

Uranium ,—Potassium jnetaphosphate yields the pyrophosphate, 
P 205 ,TJr 30 *K 20 , in transparent, yellow dichroic, highly bhefractive, 
rhombic prisms of sp, gr. 4*2 at 2U°. Crystallisation is promoted by 
the presence of potassiun; chloride. Potassium pyrophosphate yiel& 
highly biref ractive, rhombic crystals of the phosphate P 205 , 2 Urj 03 ,K 20 ; 
potassium orthophosphate yields the salt Pj 06 ,nr 203 , 2]^0 in large, 
maded, yellow prisms. Sodium metaphosphate gives brilliant, sul¬ 
phur-yellow, monoclinic prisms with oblique extinctions, their forma¬ 
tion being promoted by tbe presence of sodium chloride. Sodium 
pyrophosphate dissolves large quantities of uiunium oxide, and if not 
saturated gives products completely soluble in water. With a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of the oxide, the salt P 305 ,TJr 303 , 2 Na 20 is obtained in 
dendritic crystals. Sodium orthophospJiate yields the same product 
mixed with a small quantity of so<Hnm uranate. 

1^0 other metal has yielded a salt analogous to the compound 
P20B,Ur203,2K20. C. H. B. 


Bicalcitim Phospliate. By H. Catissb (/. PJiarm. [5], 21, 
544—547 ).—A phosphate, Ca2H2P208 + 4 H 3 O, crystallising in 
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rliomboidal forms is obtained by adding 500 c.c. of calcium cHoride 
solution to 1500 c.c. of sodium pbosphate solution saturated in the 
cold, then adding 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and some drops of 
sodiam acetate. The salt contains P 2 O 5 , 41*40 per cent.; CaO, 3*2*65; 
and H 2 O, 26*10. By the action of a solution of lactic acid on this 
phosphate, calcium dilactate and monocalcium phosphate are formed; 
the solution formed is only stable in presence of excess of acid. 

J. T. 

Thiosulpliates. By A. Foce and K. Kloss 23, 1753— 

1764 ).—FotassiiMi Gadmium Thiomlphates, —(a.) 5 X 38203 , 3068203 , 
This salt is obtained by mixing equal volumes of concentrated solu¬ 
tions of potassium thiosulphate and cadmium acetate, and forms 
yellowish, monoclinic crystals; a : 5 : c = 1*3203 : 1 : 0*95646, 
p = 87® 34'. ( 6 .) 3 X 38303,068303 -h 2 H 2 O, is prepared by employing 
a large excess of the potassium salt, and crystallises from warm 
water in beautiful, colourless, prismatic or tabular crystals, also 
belonging to the monoclinic system; a : 6 : c = 1*5103 : 1 : 0*9631, 
P = 79® 21'. 

Sodium Gadmium Thiostdphates. —(a.) 3 X 838303,068303 + IdHsO is 
formed when an excess of sodium thiosulphate solutionis added to one 
of cadmium acetate, and separates as an oil on the addition of alcohol. 
This solidifies over sulphuric acid in a vacuum to pale-yellow, trans¬ 
parent, tabular crystals, identical with those prepared by J^oehum 
(Inaug. DUa,, Berlin^ 1885). The crystals, which are very stable, are not 
deliquescent, and lose their water of crystallisation over sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum. They also crystallise in the monoclinic system; 
a : 5 : 0 = 1*136 : 1 : 0*3492, p = 76® 25'; (5.) 3X^8303.CdS,0s 
H- SHsO is obtained by avoiding an excess of the sodium salt. It 
forms yellow, prismatic, deliquescent crystals belonging to the tri¬ 
clinic system. They are not well developed, and the measurements 
are, therefore, inexact. The double salts described by Yortmann and 
Padberg, namely, XaaSsOs,2068.03 -f 7 H 2 O and Xa 3 S 303 , 3 CdS 303 + 
9 H 3 O, could not be obtained. 

Ammonium Gadmium Thiosulphates. — (a.) B(NFU)&Oa,G68zOt 4- 
SHaO is formed by adding an excess of ammonium thiosulphate solu¬ 
tion to a solution of cadmium acetate, and px*eeipitating with alcohol; 
it is a white, crystalline salt, which separates from hot water in large, 
slightly yellow, tabular crystals belonging to the monoclinic system; 
a : 5 : c = 0*9760 : 1 : 1*0026, p = 83® 45'. It is stable in the 
air, hut loses its water of crystallisation over sulphuric acid. 
(5.) 3 (NH 4 ) 3 S 80 s ,068303 4 - HsO was obtained by mixii^ a solution of 
1 mol. of cadmium acetate with 4 mole, of ammonium thiosulphate, and 
adding just sufficient alcohol to precipitate the yellowish oily liquid. 
On remaining over sulphuric acid, large rhombic tables separate; 
a : 5 : c = 0*4317 : 1 : 0*4187. (c.) (NH 4 ) 2 S 303 , 0 dS *03 is formed 
by mixing a solution of 2 mols. of cadmium acetate with one of 3 mols. 
of ammonium thiosulphate and adding absolute alcohol. On allowing 
the oil which separates to remain for some time under the mother 
liquor, ii> crystallises in large, yellow, monoclinic crystals; 

a s c = 0*8216 : 1 : 1*5560, p = 82® 15'. 
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JSanum Cadmutni Thiosulphates, —(a.) 2 BaS 30 a,CdS 203 4- 8 H 3 O is 
prepared bj digesting cadmium sulphate in aqueous solution 
with barium thiosulphate, and extracting the precipitate after some 
days with hot water. The salt separates in slender, yellow needles, 
spaidngly soluble in water, belonging to the triclinic system; 
a I b z G - 0'9871 : 1 : 0*8595; A = 79“ 30', B = 94“ 15', C = 
57° 37', fit = 60“ 15'. = OV 37\ 7 = 57° 50'. (b.) SBa&O^CdSsO, 

+ &H 2 O is formed when alcohol is added to the above hot water 
extract, the precipitate dissolved in hot water, aud allowed to evaporate 
s])ontaneously. It forms yellowish triclinic tables or plates sparingly 
soluble in water; n : h : c = 0*6997 ; 1 : 0*6441; A = 94® S', B = 
90® 30', O == 79“ 45', a = 94“ IS', /3 = 91’ 18', 7 = 79° 11'. 

Strontium cadmium thiosulphate, SSrSsOjjCdSjOs + 10H2O, is ob¬ 
tained by adding alcohol to a mixture of concentrated solutions of 
strontium thiosulphate and cadmium acetate, and allowing the oil 
which separates to remain in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. It forms 
thick, yellowish, tabular crystals unsuitable for crystallographic 
examination, readily loses 5HsO on remaining over sulphuric acid, 
and an additional 2 mols. on long-continued standing. A crystalline 
calcium cadmium thiosulphate could not be prepared. H. G. G. 

Formation, of Crystallised Metallic Oxychlorides: Copper 
Oxychlorides. By G. Euusseau (CoinpL rend,, 110,1261—1264).— 
The method used for preparing crystallised ferric oxychloride (this 
toL, p. 1063) is only available in the case of chlorides which are very 
s^olnble in water, or which form hydrates capable of aqneons fusion. 
Farther, the decomposition of the dissolved chloride is possible only 
when the heat of formation of the chloride does not exceed that of the 
oxide by more than 4*8 Cal- The method is therefore applicable only 
in the case of tiu, titanium, antiniony, bismuth, magnesium, zinc, and 
iron. 

Certain chlorides, cupric chloride, for example, seem to be excep¬ 
tions to the second law*, but in these cases the formation of the 
oxychloride is due, as Berthelot has shown, to its heat of hydration. 

It is conceivable that in presence of a small quantity oi water the 
hydrate of cnpiic chloride might dissociate more easily, giving rise 
to the formation of anhydrous chloride and the consequent produc¬ 
tion of new oxychlorides corresponding to special conditions of 
equilibrium. The hydrate GuClj, 2 H 30 was heated with fragments of 
marble in sealed tubes at temperatures between 150“ and 250“. A 
small qnantity of an oxychloride was formed; this is readily decom¬ 
posed by water, but can be isolated by dibsolving the nualtered 
chloride in alcoVol. It forms yellowish-green, hexagonal tables with 
oblique extinction, and the quantity foimed in nnii time increases 
with the temperatnre. It has the composition CnCl 8 ,Cu 0 ,H 30 , 
slowly loses its water above 250“, but retains its crystalline form, and 
is not decomposed. Below a dull red heat it melts to a black liquid, 
consisting of cupric chloride with the oxide in suspension. 

If this oxyehloride is treated with water, its colour changes to pale 
green, hydrochloric acid is liberated, and atacamite is formed. The 
oxyehloride dehydrated at 300° also forms atacamite; when treated 
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with water, the substance seems to dissolve, but the atacamite is pre¬ 
cipitated on the addition of a small quantify of an alkaline chloride. 

The limit at which the oxychloride ceases to form lies between 
quantities of water corresponding with the formulm CuC^ -f and 

CuCla + 5 H 2 O. Above the latter degree of dilution, atacamite is 
formed, and by heating a mixture of the composition CuCla -f 6 H 2 O 
at 180—200° for three days, the author obtained atacamite in crystals 
identical with those of the natural mineral. Eormation of the crystals 
takes place much more readily in presence of native magnesium car¬ 
bonate than in presence of marble, A higher degree of dilution gives 
only amorphous products. G. H. B. 

Action of Haloid Compounds of the Alkalis on those of Mer* 
cnry. By A. Ditte (Gompt rend., 110,1330—1333). —The decom¬ 
position of a mercurous salt into a mercuric salt and mercury is 
endothermic, and the combination of the mercuric salt with the 
excess of the haloid salt is not sufficient to change the sign of the 
thermal disturbance. When mercurous chloride or bromide is treated 
with potassium iodide or cyanide, there is an iutei’change of acids 
and bases which determines a considerable development of heat, half 
the mercury being converted into mercuric iodide or mercuric cyanide, 
as the case may be. When mercurous iodide is treated with potas¬ 
sium cyanide, a similar exchange fakes place, and the reaction is 
exothermic, but with potassium iodide the change remains endo¬ 
thermic. With potassium bromide and chloride, the reaction is endo¬ 
thermic with all the mercurous salts. 

The occurrence of these endothermic decompositions is not appre¬ 
ciable at the ordinaiy temperature, but takes place more rapidly when 
the liquid is heated. Dilution of the liquid retards the change. 

Mercurous salts are very slightly decomposed in pi'esence of water 
alone, especiaUy if the latter is heated, and in presence of a haloid 
salt of an alkali metal, the mercuric salt produced will form a 
double salt. The formatiou of this double salt will destroy the equi¬ 
librium, and thus lead to a further decomposition of the mercurous 
salt. On the other hand, the double mercuric salt dissociates, espe¬ 
cially if the solution is dilute, and a condition of equilibrium is 
established between the water, the mercurous salt, the double mer¬ 
curic salt, and the products of their dissociation. If the solution is 
so dilute that the double mercuric salt is completely dissociated, the 
phenomena are the same as with pure water. A rise of temperature 
increases the dissociation of the mercurous salt and the double salt, 
but in presence of a sufficient excess of the alkaline haloid salt the 
double salt will be sufficiently stable to make the decomposition of the 
meircurous salt more rapid than at the ordinary temperature. 

G. H. B. 

Sodium Alnm. By B. AueiS {G&mpt. rend^, 110, 1139^—1140).— 
The properties of sodium alum are very inaccurately described in all 
the boo^. It is only very slightly efflorescent, and may be kept for 
several months without alteration; 100 parts of water at 16° dissolve 
51 parts of the salt. A solution of the alum can be boiled for any 
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lengtli of time -witbout losing tbe power of depositing the alnm in 
crystals. 

If a mixtnre of sodinm and aluminium sulphate in proper propor¬ 
tions is concentrated without ebullition until its sp. gr. is higher than 
38® Beaume, and is allowed to cool, it forms an amorphoas paste, 
showing no trace of crystals even under tbe microscope, and this fact 
bas probably given rise to the statement that the solution loses its 
power of crystallising. Temperature, however, has no influence in 
producing this result, for no matter how long the liquid is boiled, 
provided that its sp. gr. does not exceed 38® B., it readily deposits 
crystals; solutions above this degree of concentration always 
yield tbe amorphous product. If, however, tbe paste is allowed to 
remain at 7—25°, it gradually passes into crystals which have exactly 
the composition Na 3 Al 3 (S 04)4 + 24H30, the mother liquor being 
eliminated. Above 2S®, crystallisation takes place very slowly; at 
temperatures approaching 0° hydrated sodium sulphate also sepa¬ 
rates, It is probable that the specimens of the alnm which were ob¬ 
served to be efdorescent really contained a considerable quantity of 
sodinm snlphate. 

In the preparation of sodium alum, the mixture of the two 
hulphates should be concentrated to 39—43 B., and the paste should 
be placed on inclined lead plates so that as crystallisation takes place 
the mother liquor which sepaiates, and which constitutes 25 per cent, 
of tbe paste, can readily run away, carrying almost all the impurities 
with it. C. H. B. 

CompositiouL of Clays and Kaolins. By G. Yoot {Gompt 
rend.^ 110, 1199—1202).—Clay cannot be separated by levigation 
from the very finely divided felspar, mica, or quartz with which it is 
mixed, since they all remain suspended in water for a long time. 
Mica being the only one of these minerals which sparkles when sus¬ 
pended in water, it may be concluded that clays which have this pro¬ 
perty contain mica, from which are deiived the alkalis so often found 
in clays in a form soluble in sulphuric acid. When clays are treated 
with sulphuric acid, only the clay and the mica are dissolved; the 
felspar and quartz are not attacked. Both the solution and the in¬ 
soluble matter will contain alkalis, that in the former (chiefly potas¬ 
sium) being derived from mica, and that in the latter fram felspar, 

C. H. B. 

Manganous Acid. By A. Gobgeu (Compf, rend,^ 110, 1134— 
1137).—It seems almost impossible to obtain hydrated manganese 
dioxide containing the theoretical quantity of oxygen, but the pure 
dioxide is obtained in a crystalline, anhydrous form by heating man- 
ganons nitrate at 158—170°, or by the oxidation of manganite be¬ 
tween 270" and 310®, 

The best method of obtaining the dioxide in a form with strongly 
marked acidic properties is to bring together cold and dilute solu¬ 
tions of an alkaline permanganate and manganous nitrate in presence 
of a considerable quantity of free acid. The precipitate thus ob¬ 
tained is very finely divided, and is highly h} drated; it is mangainons 
add in ita most active form. 
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' The difficulty of preparing manganese dioxide from manganous 
oxide seems to be due to the fact that nitric acid and permanganic 
acid exercise a reducing action on manganous acid. Potassium man- 
ganite, obtained by the action of carbonic acid on the alkaline man- 
ganate, when boiled with nitric acid yields a residue containing 
distinctly less oxygen than manganous acid. The decomposition of 
permanganic acid ac the ordinaiy temperature or at l00°pf»lds a pro¬ 
duct containing 0'5 to 1*0 per cent, less of oxygen than the dioxide. 

The hydrated peroxides differ in several respects from the anhy¬ 
drous peroxides. They redden litmus-paper, and combine with soluble 
bases, forming manganites. The anhydrous peroxides show no acidic 
properties in contact with soluble bases, and many metallic salts, but 
if they are finely powdered and brought in contact with excess of 
manganous oxide, they will combine with 1*1 to 1*7 equivalents of it. 
The degree of hydration varies gi*eatly even with diffei*ent products 
obtained by the same method. All forms of the dioxide, whether 
anhydrous or hydrated, begin to decompose at the same temperature, 
about 400°. 

When the hydrated forms of the dioxide are brought in contact 
with potassium or sodium hydroxide or ammonia, the quantity of 
alkali with which they combine increases with the concentration of 
the solution; in contact with lime-water or baryta-water, they com¬ 
bine with a relatively much higher quantity of the base than in the 
case of the alkalis. It would seem, therefore, that the quantity of the 
base which enters into combination depends on its solubility in water, 
or, in other words, on the tendency which its solution has to decom¬ 
pose the manganites which are fonned. The acid function of the 
hydrated dioxide is sufficiently energetic to decompose soluble and in¬ 
soluble carbonates and certain salts, such as acetates and even sul¬ 
phates- The limits of the decomposition of salts seem to depend on 
their heat of formation; with potassium nitrate, manganite yields the 
compound K20,25Mn0a, and with sodium acetate, the compound 
l?a20,15Mn02. The composition of the compounds formed from the 
true metallic acetates and sulphates lies between the limits K^OySMnOs 
and Kj0,9Mn02. 

Potassium permanganate mixed with 20 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide does not decompose even when boiled, but if manganous 
acid or, better, potassium manganite, K20,5Mn02, is added, the pre¬ 
cipitate gradually disappears at 100°, and the liquid becomes green 
without any evolution of oxygen. Potassium mauganate is formed 
by the oxidation of the manganite by the peimanganate, or by the 
combination of the permanganate with the bibasic manganite, 
2i\20,Mn02. This supposition would explain the failure to isolate 
manganic acid, and also the action of water and carbonic anhydride 
on a solntion of a manganate. The dilution of the alkaline liquid or 
the neutralisation of the base would remove from the manganite the 
greater part of its alkali, thus preventing it firam remaining in com¬ 
bination with the permanganate, and causing the precipitation of the 
acid potassium manganite. 0. H. 
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Action of Hydrogen Feroside on Fermanganie Acid and 
Permanganates. By A. Gk.»RrrEU (Compt rend,, 110, 958 —961).— 
When a perman^nate or permanganic acid is poured into hydrogen 
peroxide acidified vrith sniphnric acid, the manganese at once passes 
into the condition o£ manganese sulphate, -vrith evolution of oxysren. 
A free acid is not essential, and any substance, like ammonimn chlo¬ 
ride, which can dissolve manganous oxide, will produce a similar 
result, provided that it is present in sufficiently laige quantity. 

When hydrogen peroxide is added to pure permanganic acid, the 
colonr is gradually discharged, heat is developed, oxygen is liberated, 
and manganese peroxide is precipitated. The composition of the pre¬ 
cipitate varies, bnt if the solutions are dilute, and the hydrogen per¬ 
oxide is added venr slowly to the permanganic acid, almost pure 
manganous anhydride, MnOi, is form^. If the addition of the per¬ 
oxide is coutinned after the liquid has been decolorised, the propor¬ 
tion of oxygen in the precipitate may be reduced by 17*9 to 13 per 
cent. 

With an alkaline permanganate, the precipitate retains a consider¬ 
able quantity of alkali, and a larger proportion of peroxide is re¬ 
quired for complete decolorisation. A combination of manganese 
peroxide and the alkali seems to be formed, and reacts readily with 
the hydrogen peroxide. At first a brown solution is formed, which 
very readily decomposes, and which probably contains potassium man- 
gaulte. lu presence of a large excess of alkali, the brown liquid is 
not formed. The permanganate is first converted into the green man- 
ganate, and the latter is then decolorised. 

If hydrogen peroxide is added to a neutral solution of barium 
permanganate, a brownish-yellow precipitate is formed, which con¬ 
tains all the barium, chiefiy in the foim of mangani&e, but with a 
small quantity of the mauganate. If the permanganate is previously 
mixed with 2 to 4 equivalents of barium hydroxide in solution, all 
the barium is precipitated in the form of the deep blue manganate on 
addition of hydrogen peroxide. Excess of hydrogen peroxide exerts 
a powerful reduciug action on the manganate and a feebler action on 
the manganite. 

When hydrogen peroxide is added very slowly to a saturated 
aqueous solution of silver permanganate, a brown precipitate forms 
gradually until the liquid is decolorised. The reaction is represented 
by the equation 2 Ag^£n 04 = Ag 20 . 2 Mn 03 + 3 H 2 O -f- SOj*. 

The precipitated silver manganite is rapidly attack^ by excess of 
hydrogen peroxide. 

In all these cases the peroxide was added to the permanganate, 
and the quantity of peroxide decomposed varied from 8 to 11 equiva¬ 
lents per equivalent of permanganate. When the permanganate is 
added to the hydrogen peroxide, the quantity of the latter which can 
be decomposed is without limit. G, H. B. 

Kelatlve Basicity of the Hydrated Sesquioxides of Iron and 
Alnmiuium. By E. A. Schneider (AwwaZeii, 267, 359—3^0).— The 
author’s experiments have confirmed the view at present held, that 
the hydrated sesqnioxide of iron is a stronger base than that of 
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alnmminm TVTien hydrated sesquioxide of aluminium is boiled with 
a dilute solution of ferric sulphate, the alumina does not play the part 
of a strong base, but simply neutralises a portion of the sulphuric 
acid, which is liberated by the dissociation of the iron salt, thus 
causing the precipitation of the whole pf the iron as basic salt. 

Solutions of the sulphate, chloride, and nitrate of aluminium of a 
certain concentration dissolve considerable quantities of ferric hydr¬ 
oxide. When water is added to such a solution of aluminium 
sulphate, in which ferric hydroxide has been dissolved, a basic iron 
salt is precipitated, but in the case of the aluminium chloride and 
nitrate solutions, the quantify of ferric hydroxide dissolved, pro¬ 
vided it is present in excess, is increased considerably by the addition 
of water. 

Ferric hydroxide can be readily converted into a colloidal modifica¬ 
tion which is soluble in water by treating it with a solution of 
aluminium chloride or aluminium nitrate. 

Two modifications of aluminium hydroxide are obtained by precipi¬ 
tating aluminium salts with ammonia; the one dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yielding a solution which coagulates on the addition of 
a trace of sulphuric acid, but not in presence of excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; the hvdrochloric acid solution of the other modifica¬ 
tion is not coagulated on the addition of sulphuric acid. 

F. S. K. 

Crystallised Ferric Oxychloride. By G. Eousseitj ( Compt rend.^ 
110,1032—1035).—^When solutions of ferric chloride, containing less 
than 80 per cent, of the salt, are heated in sealed tubes, only 
amorphous oxychlorides are obtained. With an 80 per cent, solution 
at 150—160®, traces of crystals of oxychloride ai*e formed, but they 
dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid, and hence the formation of the 
oxychloride is limited by the hydrochloric acid set free at the same 
time. If the liquid contains fragments of marble or dolomite, a con¬ 
siderably larger quantity of the crystallised oxychloride is formed, 
but the amount never exceeds a few per cent, of the ferric chloride. 
As soon as the concentration of the solution falls below 80 per cent., 
amorphous products alone are obtained. 

The ci^stals are red-brown, lustrous, rhombic prisms, of the com¬ 
position FeiCl6,Fe20*Fe2(0H)6. In contact with hot water they lose 
all their chlorine as hydrochloi*ic acid, and without loss of crystalline 
form pass into a ferric hydroxide, with the composition of gothite, 
the change being complete after 120 hours at 100°. The crystals of 
gothite have an amber colour, but retain the optical properties of the 
oxychloride, and therefore present a true case of i8omorphi«%m and not 
mei*ely of pseudomorphism The optical properties are not quite the 
same as those of the natural crjst^s of gothite, though both belong 
to the same system. C. H. B. 

Jsom&AQ forms of Chromic Bromide. By A. Ekcotjua (Oompt 
reud.y 110, 1029—^1032 and 1193—^1196).— Green chromic bromide was 
obtained by boiling a saturated solniion of chromic acid with a large 
excess of hydrohromic acid and concmitrating the liquid. It ciysM-. 
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iises in beantifnl, green needles of tte composition CrgBre + I 2 H 3 O, 
which deliquesce very rapidly and dissolve in less than half their 
weisrht of water at the ordinary temperature; heat of dissolution, 
-f 0*t»8 Cal. It is very soluble in alcohol but insoluble in ether. 

While in the solid state, green chromic bromide undergoes no 
change^ but it begins to alter as soon as it is dissolved, the solution 
becoming blue and finally violet, uhilst a themometer placed in the 
liquid readily shows the development of heat which accompanies the 
('haijge. At the ordinary temperature, it requires several hours to 
complete the change, but this is accomplished very quickly if the 
liquid is heated. If the green solution in precipitated by an equivalent 
quantity of alkali and the hydroxide is at once dissolved in hydro- 
bromic *acid, the violet solution is obtained. The same form of the 
hydroxide is precipitated from both the green and the violet bromide. 

The heat developed by the action of sodium hydroxide shows that 
the conversion of the dissolved green bromide into the dissolved 
violet bromide is accompanied by the development of +28*0 Cal. 

A solution of 100 parts of green chromic bromide was boiled for a 
shoit time, then cooled and saturated with hydrogen bromide, the 
solution being kept cool throughout the operation. The fine precipi¬ 
tate which is suspended in the liquid is separated by filtration through 
glass wool, and dried on porous plates out of contact with moist air. 
It forms a blue-grey powder of the composition CrgBrs + I 2 H 2 O, 
and is an isomeric modification of the green bromide. It is 
exti-emely hygroscopic and veij soluble in w-ater, forming a violet 
liquid. It difiers f^m the green modification in being insoluble in 
alcohol; its heat of dissolution is +2b*70 CaL, whilst that of the 
green form is only +1*36 Cal. It yields a violet solution which 
when treated with sodium hydroxide gives rise to exactly the same 
thermal distuihance as the violet solutions obtained from the green 
salt. It follows that the solutions of the blue bromide, the solutions 
formed by the spontaneous alteration of the green bromide, and the 
solution formed by the action of hydrobi*omic acid on the hydroxide 
precipitated from violet salts of chromium, are identical, and represent 
the definite stable condition of solutirms of cupric bromide. 

The conversion of the green bromide in solution into the blue 
bromide, also m solution, develops +23*0 Cal., but the conversion of 
the solid green bromide into the solid bine bromide absorbs —4*34 
Cal. It follows that the green form is the more stable in the solid 
state, whilst the blue form is much the more stable in solution. 

If the solid blue bromide is heated at lOu**, it changes into the green 
form without loss of water, but the change either does not take place 
at all at the ordinary tempeiature, or takes place very slowly. In a 
moist condition and in contact with a solution of th3 green salt, the 
conversion of the blue solid salt becomes complete after several days, 
even at the oi*dinary temperature, the change probably being ac¬ 
celerated by the presence of some crystals of the green s^t deposited 
from the mother liquor. When a solution of the blue bromide crys¬ 
tallises, the first crystals are blue, but thase which form subsequently 
are green; a solution of the green salt deposits green crystals only. 
A soMion of the green salt mixed with hjdrobromic acid zemains 
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^en indefinitely, probably becanse tbe acid combines witb the water 
and the bromide behaves as in a satnrated solution. 

The stability of the isomeric modifications of chromic bromide ard 
their mutual conversions are in accord with the principle of maximum 
work. Cl. H. B. 

New Double Chromates. By A. Lachaci) and G. Lepierre 
(GompL rend., 110, 1035—1038).—When about 60 grams of lead 
chromate is added gradually in small quantities to 1,000 grams of 
fused potassium nitrate, and the mixture is heated for six or seven 
hours, three products are obtained, namely, (1) a brick-red, basic 
chromate, PbCr 04 ,Pb 0 , c^stallising in the cubical system and in¬ 
soluble in water; with acids it yields normal lead chromate and a 
lead salt of the acid; (2) a double chromate, PbCr 04 ,K 2 Cr 04 , which 
crystallises in small, hexagonal plates, belonging to the rhombic 
system, and can also be obtained by adding a mixture of lead and 
potassium chromates to fused potassium nitmte; it is insoluble in hot 
or cold water and in alcohol, and is decomposed by acids with separa¬ 
tion of lead chromate; (3) an orange compound, Pb 0 r 04 ,K 2 Cr 04 , 2 Pb 0 , 
which crystallises in right rectangnlar prisms, and is formed more 
especially at a high temperature. 

With sodium nitrate, the results are strictly analogous. The com¬ 
pound, PbCr 04 ,Na 2 Cp 04 , however, crystallises in right prisms, and 
rarely has the appearance of hexagonal plates; it is sol able in water. 
The basic salt, PbCrO4,ISraa0rO4,2PbO, is obtained only in small 
quantiiy, and forms microscopic crystals belonging to the monoclinic 
system. 

Lithium yields an analogous compound, Pb 0 r 04 ,Iii 30 r 04 , which, 
however, is more readily obtained by the acidon of a very concentrated 
solution of lithium chromate on freshly precipitated lead chromate in 
sealed tubes at 140*. The ready decomposition of lithium nitrate 
interferes with the preparation of the salt in the same manner as in 
the case of potassium or sodium. The basic orange salt could not be 
obtained. C. H. B. 

Electrical and Chemical Properties of Stannic Chloride. By 
W. CoLDEiDOE (^Phil. Mag. [5], 29, 383—394 and 480—490).—^Pnre 
stannic chloride, heated as high as its boiling point, does not conduct 
electricity. The author iu these papers iuvestigates the effect of 
mixing foreign substances witb the chloride, and discusses the whole 
question of electrolytic conductivity from the theoretical standpoint. 
Addition of chlorine had no effect on the conductivity, but dry hydro¬ 
chloric acid permitted a small current to pass. Dry hydrogen sulphide 
had an electrical influence. It was observed, however, to precipitate 
white crystals from the chloride. These have the composition, 
SnGl4»5HaS, and are decomposed on heating, leaving a residue of 
SuSe. Dumas’s compound, SnGlijSnS^, has no existence. Absolute 
alcohol forms white crystals with the chloride, probably SnCl4,5BtOH, 
and these when dissolved conduct witb facility, a stannous compound 
being formed and strong polarisation setting in. Ether braves 
similarly to alcohol^ forming a whiter crystalline compound, 

VOL. Lvai. 4 c 
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SziCl 4 . 2 Et 30 , soluble in excess of ether and conducting well. Chloro¬ 
form does not allow a current to pass. Concentrated aqneoas hydro¬ 
chloric acid, when mixed with the chloride, induces conduction and 
gives a considerable polarisation current. Insoluble solids have n<» 
eSect when added to stannic chloride. 

Taking these results into consideration, the author attributes 
electric conductivity to non-homogeneity of the electrolyte and con¬ 
sequent chemical exchange. J. W. 

Action of Titanium Chloride on Metals. By L. Lcyt (Gompt 
no, 1368—1370).—^When vapour of titanium chloride is pass€»i 
over silicon at a bright-red heat in an atmosphere of pure and dry 
hydrosren, very hard, steel-white, cubical crystak are obtained. Boron 
and many metals behave in the same way. Iron and antimony, 
however, cannot be used, and aluminium yields a mixture of the 
cubical crystals with hexagonal lamellsB of an alloy which has been 
described previously. The crystals are the same, whatever metal is 
employed; they have not the properties of titanium sesquioxide, and 
in all probability consist of almost pure titanium. They are not 
readily attacked by reagents, but are rapidly dissolved by fused potas¬ 
sium hydroxide with deflagration. 

The crystils are cubes with the faces p, a\ h\ and are frequently 
macled, the hemitropic plane being one of the octahedral faces. 

C. H. B. 

Complex Adds. By C. Fbiedheim (Ber., 23,1505—1530; com¬ 
pare Rosenheim, Abstr., 1859, 762).—^When vanadic anhydride is 
added to a boiling solntion of acid sodium tungstate, the salt to which 
Rosenheim assigned the composition, 8Na2O,16WOj,4Y205 + 57 H 2 O, 
is deposited in crystals; the author’s analyses of the carefnllj crystal¬ 
lised i,alt agree better with the formula ii 3 ?'a 20 , 4 jW 03 ,V 205 -f- I 4 H 2 O, 
and its chemical behaviour and its symhesis in the manner described 
below seem to show that it is a double salt of the composition 
SNaaOJSWOj + NaiOjSYiOs, and not a salt of a complex tungsto- 
vanadic acid. When sodium trivanadate is boiled with an equivalent 
quantity of acid sodium tungstate, it dissolves completely, and Rosen¬ 
heim's is the only salt which can he obtained from the solution by 
crystallisation. Rosenbeim's salt is also formed, together with various 
other componuds, when sodium metatungstate is boUed for some time 
with an equivalent quantity of normal sodium vanadate, and the 
solution then evaporated over sulphuric acid. 

The mother liquors fn»m Rosenheim's salt, prepared by the flrst 
method described above, contain a new double salt of tbe composition 
4Na204^W0/,3y20j, and sodium metatungstate; on adding a cold, 
saturated solution of barium chloride, and evaporating over sulphuric 
acid, a double salt of the composition 3(BaO,4WOs) 4- BaO -h 

SOHjO is deposited in mhy-red crystals, and on further concentratiaa 
barium metatungstate separates from the solution. 

The above results show that the reaction between acid sodium 
tungstate ard vanadic acid mav he expressed as follows:— 
3(51Sra20,12W03) + AYsOs = 2(5Xae0,12W08 + Na20,3V206) + 
^(NaffcO^AWOs) ; on concentrating the solution, a small portion of the 
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acid sodium tnngstotrivanadate tlins produced is decomposed aocord- 
lasr tothe equation (oNajO, 12 W 03 + ^TatjOjSVoOs) + 3 (jSra 20 , 4 W’ 03 ) = 
3(Naa0,4W03 + Na,0.3Vn05) + 5Kra30,12W03. 

Yauadic acid and acid potassium tungstate yield compounds analo¬ 
gous to those obtained with acid sodium tungstate, namely, the salt 
2 K 20 , 4 W 0 „Y 205 4- SHsO.and the salt 4 K 20 , 12 VY 03 , 3 Y 20 o + SOHaO; 
the ammonium salts contain 3 and 30 mols. HaO respectively The 
corresponding barium salts were also prepared. 

Yanadic acid dissolves in a boiling solution of normal sodium 
tungstate; on evaporating over snlphnric acid, sodium sesquivanadate, 
2 Na 30 , 3 Y 205 + ISHoO, is deposit^ in lai^e, i*eddish crystals, and the 
mother liquors on further concentration yield crystalline crusts of the 
double salt, Xa 20 , 3 W 03 + Na 30 , 2 Y 205 -\- 20Ti.O, 

Potassium sesquivanadate, 2 K 20 , 3 Y 205 + 7 H 2 O, was prepared in a 
similar manner. 

The compound 3 (N‘aB 0 , 2 W 03 ) 4* 217820 ,3Y 2 O 5 + SdHjO is formed 
together with Rosenheim’s salt when acid sodium tungstate is boiled 
with excess of normal sodium vanadate; when treated with acetic acid 
or boiled with tungstic add, it is converted into Rosenheim’s salt. 

F. S. K. 

The so-called Phosovanadic Acid oikI its Salts. By 0. Fbied- 
HEIM and M. SziJiAi6LSKi (Per., 23, 1630—^1535).—^Two series of 
double salts can be obtained by the combination of phosphoric and 
vanadic add, namely, luteo- and purpnreo-componnds. The former 
are yellowish, do not crystallise well, and are only sparingly soluble 
in, and are decomposed by, water. 

Initeo-comjpotmds .—^The compound + IIH 3 O was ob¬ 

tained by treating yanadic acid with phosphoric acid, and the 
salts, (!NH 4 ) 30 ,Y 203 ,P 305 4" 3E[2^ and K 20 ,Y 205 ,P 205 4* 3 H 2 O, 
(17B[4)20,2Y305,p30j> 4 7 H 3 O and KIi 0 , 2 Y 305 ,P 305 4 7 H 2 O, were pre¬ 
pared, but sevei-al other compounds which have been described by 
G-ibbs (Amer, Ghent, J,y 7, 209) and Ditte {Oompt, rertd^ 102, 757) 
could not be obtained. 

Furpureo~compo7inds .—^The compounds of this class are deep-red, 
and are readily soluble. The potassium and ammonium salts have 
the composition 7 R 20 . 12 Y 205 ,p 205 4 - 26 H 2 O, and crystallise well; 
the sodium salt was obtained as a vitreous mass. F. S. K. 

Bismuth Potassium Iodides. By C. Astrb (Oompt rend.^ 110, 
1137—1139).—By the action of dilEerent proportions of potassium 
iodide on bismuth iodide, the author obtained three crystallised double 
salts:—^BiT8,2KI, which CTTstallises from ethyl acetate in brown, 
quadrangular lamellae belonging to the quadratic system; 2 Bil 3 , 3 KI 
4 - 2 H 3 O, which crystallises from ethyl acetate in groups of needles 
derived from a quadratic prism; and Bil3,3KI, which crystallises from 
its aqueous solution, when the latter is allowed to evaporate spon¬ 
taneously, in grey metallic crystals. This last salt crystallises from 
ethyl ausetate in ruby-red, monoclinic lamellae. G. H. B. 

Chloro-Salts and Atomic Wei^t of Iridium. By A. Joly 
(Compt rend,f 110, 1131—^1134).—^Iridiuin, which had been prepared 

4 c 2 
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and especially purified by Deville and Debray, was converted into 
sodium iridiocbloride by heating it with sodium chloride in a current 
of chlorine, and the potassium and ammonium salts were obtained by 
precipitation from a boiling solution. 

The iridiochlorides were converted into the iridosochlorides by 
passing hydrogen sulphide into their boiling solutions nntil they 
acquired an olive-green colour aud then adding an excess of alkaline 
chloride. Totassinm iridosochlonde, IrClsjSKCl + H 3 O, forms large, 
deep-brown, quadratic crystals {ate ii \ z l*dl5), olive-green in their 
sections by transmitted light. The ammonium salt, IrClsjSISrHiCl 4- 
HjO, forms olive-green or deep-brown, rhombic prisms of 98® 44', 
a zh z czt 0*8581 ; 1: 0*4946. 

These salts lose all water at 120® and were reduced in hydrogen ; 
three analyses of the potassium salt give Ir = 192*68 (H = 1), and 
two analyses of the ammonium salt give Ir = 192*82 (H = 1), the 
mean being Ir =: 192*75, almost identical with the mean number 
192*744 given by Seubert 

The action of nitric acid on iridiochlorides seems to yield anitroso- 
^hloride, IrCla(NO),2KCl, analogous to the nitroso compound ob¬ 
tained from rnthenium under similar conditions. It forms soluble, 
verinilion-Goloured crystals, which evolve nitrogen oxides at 440®. 

C. H. B. 

Iriditun Pliospliorcis GMorides. By G. GsisEXHEmsB {Oompt 
rend., XIO, 1004—1006).—One gram of hydrated iridium dioxide (this 
voL, p. 948) is heated in a se^ed tube at 300® for 30 hours with 
10 grams of phusphorus pentachloride aud 15 grams of the trichloride. 
When all the oxide has dissolved the tube contains two layers of 
liquid; the heavier, which is gamet-red when hot, solidifies to a pale- 
yellow, crystalline mass when cold, the other contains excess of the 
chlorides of phosphorus and a double iridium phosphorus chloride, 
whieh crystallises on cooling. 

The crystals are dissolved in phosphorus oxychloride in a sealed 
tube at 250^, and separate in pale-yellow crystals of the composition 
IrP^Clis, whwjh can be dried in dry air but have such a high tension 
of dissociation that they cannot he left in a vacuum, heated, or dis¬ 
solved in any solvent which is not already perchlorinated. 

If the crystals are heated gently to 70--^U° and kept at this tem¬ 
perature for half an hour they yield the compound Ir^ClajdPO^SPCls. 
At 120—^125° the compound IrsCh, 6 PCl 3 is formed. All three com¬ 
pounds have the same appearance, and are formed even in a current 
of chlorine. At 19U® the compound IrjPtCItai) is formed, but does not 
melt. If the temperature is raised rapidly instead of gradually to 
150®, with reduction of pressure, the chloride melts, becomes very 
deep-red, loses phosphorus trichloride and pentachloride, and yields 
the compound Ir 2 Gl 8 , 2 PCl 3 , 2 PCl 5 or Ir 2 Cl«, 2 PCb»PCl 5 , according to the 
conditions. 

Benzene reduces the original compound very rapidly; carbon 
bisulphide or phosphorus trichloride dissolves it readily but converts 
it into IraClsyfiPGls. If heated with chloroform in a sealed tnbe at 
16(y*, it is converted into small, red needles of the compound 
lrtCU4PGh 
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It is rapidly attacked by water, and is completely dissolved if the 
compound is pare and the water is present in large excess; the solu¬ 
tion when concentrated on the water-bath yields a syrupy, noncrys- 
taliisable acid, Ir 2 Cl 6 , 3 H 3 P 03 , 3 HaP 04 . If this is dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, and a large excess of alcohol added, it is thrown 
down in the form of a white, flocculent precipitate which rapidly 
agglomerates. The potassium salt, Ir 30 l 6 , 3 P 03 £[ 3 El, 3 P 04 S 2 !^ is not 
crystallisable, dissolves in water, and is reduced by heat or by alcohol; 
the ammonium salt, Ir 2 Cl 6 , 3 P 03 B[(NH 4 ) 2 , 3 P 04 (!NH 4 ) 3 , is less easily 
reduced; the silver salt, lr 2 Gl 6 , 3 P 0 sHaAg, 3 P 04 H 2 Ag, blackens when 
exposed to light and readily decomposes into silver chloride without 
precipitation of iridium; the lead salt, 2 Ir 2 Cl 6 , 6 P 03 HPb, 3 (P 04 ) 2 Pl:^y 
is white and insoluble in water or acetic acid but ^ssolves in nitric 
acid. 

The compounds reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate, and with a 
solution of ammonium molybdate in hydrochloric acid they yield a 
yellow precipitate with a greenish tinge. 

The compound Ir 2 Cl 6 , 6 P 01 s is the easiest to prepare, and when 
pure and dxy it is not attacked by cold water, but changes from 
yellow to white. After this alteration it dissolves slowly even in 
boiling water, and does not return to its original form even when 
heated at 125° in a current of chlorine or with chloroform in a sealed 
tube at 160®. When dissolved in water it yields a syrupy non- 
crystallisable acid, lr 2 Cls, 6 P 03 H 3 ; the potasmum salt has the compo¬ 
sition Ir 3 Cl 6 , 6 P 03 H 2 E^, and the lead salt lr 201 („ 6 P 08 HPb. 

0. H. B. 

Gombmatioii of Iridium I^osphoclilorides with Arsenic 
CMoride. By G. Geisbnheimee (Goinpt rend., 110, 1336—1337).— 
Iridium phosphocbloride (preceding abstract) dissolves easily in 
arsenic chloride, and if the solution is heated in a sealed tube at 250® 
and allowed to cool it becomes pale yellow and finally deep-red, 
and deposits ruby-red, prismatic crystals of the composition 
2 Ii'P 3 Cli 5 , 5 AsCl 3 , which may be purified by washing with carbon bisul¬ 
phide and drying in a onrrent of air. The same product is obtained 
by heating hydrated iridium dioxide with arsenic trichloride and a 
very large excess of phosphorus pentachloride. It dissolves com¬ 
pletely in water with liberation of hydrochloric acid, and if the 
solution is evaporated on a water-bath it yields the corresponding 
acid as a very deep-red, syrupy residue, wHch dissolves completely 
even in a very small quantity of water. The lead and potassium salte 
were prepared. 

If, instead of an excess of phosphorus pentachloride, only so much 
is employed as will dissolve in the arsenic chloride, the product is 
the compound IrGl 3 , 2 PCl 3 , 2 AsGl 3 , which crystallises in soft black 
needles with a violet lusto. They are insoluble in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, but dissolve in water yieldmg a violet solution. 


0. F. B. 
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Solubility of Minerals. By C. DOlteb { MonaUh ., 11, 149 — ^150). 
—The author has determined the solubility in distilled water, of 
minerals which are usually considered as insoluble- The following* 
TV ere used in the investigation:—^Pyrites, galena, blende, antimonite, 
arsenical pyrites, boumonite, copper pyrites, tinstone, rutile, specnlai* 
iron ore, beulandite, anortbite, natrolite, and chabasite. The samples, 
reduced to a fine powder, were placed in sealed tubes, and heat^ at 
with distilled water for several weeks- All the minerals proved 
to he more or less soluble in water, the sulphides, rutile, and tinstone 
showing the greatest solubility. 

The presence of sodium iuoride raises the solubility of rutile, 
tinstone, and specnlar iron ore, but sodium chloride does not produce 
a like efEect. Carbonic anhydride increases the solubiliiy of the oxides 
and snlphides; sodium sulphide and hydrogen sulphide that of the 
.sulphides, especially antimonite. G. T. M, 

Pyrargynte from EajSnel in Transylvania. By H. Te&xtbe 
{Jahrh. /. Min.^ 1890, i, Mem., 286—289).—The crystals of pyrar- 
sryrite from l^jenel exhibit the following eight forms:—ooP2, 

2^^ —"JB, —^R, —fB, iBS, B2, — 2R|. Analysis of the mineral 
yielded the foUowin^ results:— 

Ag. Afl. Sb, S. TotaL Sp. gr, 

60-45 1-02 20-66 17-87 100*00 5-76 

B, H. B. 

Tridymite and Ghiystobsdite. By K Mallaed (Gompt rend., 
110, 964—^967).—^The crystals of silica from the Buganean hills, 
which von Lasanlx described as tridymite, have the form of iridy- 
mite crystals, bnt really consist of qnartz into which the original 
tridymite seems to have been changed. This observation removes 
most of the donht which exibied as to the real properties of tridymite. 
The author has examined crystals of this mineral from Cerro San 
Cristobal and Mont Bore, and his results, combined with earlier ob¬ 
servations, show that the crystals of tridymite are pseudo-hexagonal, 
but belong to the rhombic system with parameters 1 : \/3 : 1*629 or 
0*5774 :1 : 0*9405. The hexagonal plates are grouped in the same 
manner as aragonite; the mean index of refraction is 1*477, the acute 
positive bisectrix is normal to the plane 001, and the plane of the axes 
is normal to the ordinary axis of grouping. The change of state 
observed by Merian takes place at about 130% is not accompanied by 
any considerable change of volume, and does not alter the crystalline 
form; it is therefore not a true change of the tridymite into quartz. 
It follows that, above 130% silica can exist in two crystalline forms, 
with hexagonal symmetry and one optical axis, one of these forms 
being quar^ and other tridymite. 
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Cliiystobalite is a distinct species and not merely a variety of tri- 
dymite. Its sp. gr., 2*34, is a little higher than that of tridymite, and 
it is somewhat easily attacked by aUbilis. The crystals, which are 
usually imperfect, are pseudo-cubic, but really belong to the quadratic 
system. They are optically negative, and are grouped in such a way 
that the bases of six pyramids represent the six faces of a cube. The 
author has observed a similar grouping in analcime. Like the latter, 
chrystobalite is only approximately quadratic and uniaxial, and ought 
rather to be regarded as rhombic. At 175® it undergoes a reversible 
change, all birefraction disappears, and the crystals acquire the 
optical properties proper to their external cubical form. 

C. H. B. 

Crystallisation of Alumina and other Oxides in Gaseous 
Hydrogen Chloride. By P. Hautefeuillb and A. Pbeebt (Gompt 
rend,<t 110,1038).—At the ordinary pressure, hydrogen chloride has np 
action on alumina or zirconia at high temperatures nor on titanic 
anhydride at bright redness. Under a pressure of 3 atmos., however, 
and at a temperature below incipient redness, amorphons alumina is 
converted into corundum, titanic anhydride into anatase, and zirconia 
into rhombic tables. At tbe same temperature and under ordinary 
pressure, hydrogen chloride has a mineralising eJlect on tbe salts of 
these metals (carbonate, o:^lates, sulphates), though not on the 
oxides. 

The crystallisation of alumina is probably due to tbe successive 
formations and decompositions of a hydrochloride of alumina analogous 
to tbe hydrochloride of molybdic anhydride described by Debray, 
since under tbe conditions of the authors’ expei^enis the decompo¬ 
sition of aluminium chloride yields amorphous alumina. 

0. H. B. 

Celestine from IMEineral Co., West Virginia. By G. H. 
Williams (Amer, J. Sci, [3], 39, 183—188).—Unmerons crystals of 
celestine have recently been found in an extensive cutting on the 
line of the West Virginia Central Railway. They occur in an 
argillaceous limestone, and vary in colour from deep blue to colourless, 
and in length from less than a millimetre up to three inches. They 
are of pyramidal habit, which is not common for this i^ecies. This 
is due to the preponderance of the acute bracbypinacoid P4 Sub¬ 
jected to chemical examination, the crystals were found to be com¬ 
posed of strontium salphate, with 0*12 per cent, of lime and a faint 
trace of barium oxide. These crystals acquire additional interest 
from their resemblance, in form as well as in their snzface markings, 
to the well-known Sangerhansen pseudomorphs. B. H. B. 

Phosphorites from the Goremment of Smolensk. By W. 
Vernadsky (Zeit Kryst, Min., 17,628—629, from the Russian).—The 
principal mass of phosphorite occurs in gremi sands, rich in quartz, 
of Upper Cretaceous age. An analysis of a phosphorite nodule from 
Raditschi gave the following results:— 

Ignition. Ihsoltible. OaO. MgO. AlgOt. £sO. S. 

6*60 48-49 14-11 22-02 0-43 2-73 0-26 0-09 trace 
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The nodules consist of wood and bones converted into 

1 /Emeral Locality at Braneliville. By O. J. Erxtsh and E. S. 
Dana (Amer. J. Bd^ [3], 39, 201—^216; and Zdt Kryst Min,, 18, 
7—23).—^This is the fifth paper on this subject written by the 
suthors. They now go on to a detailed account of some of the more 
interesting species discovered daring recent developments at Branch- 
ville. Specimens have been obtained of all but one of the new species 
described in 1878. Besides these, the authors have found another new 
member of the tiiphylite-gronp, a sodinm-manganese phosphate, which 
they term natrophilite, and another manganese phosphate, the rare 
mineral hnreaulite, hitherto only known at Hnreaux, in France. 

ISTatrophilite occurs sparingly, usually closely associated with lithio- 
philite, with which it agrees in crystalline form. On analysis it 
yielded:— 

MnO. FeO. HagO. Ia20. ?sO. LuoL Total. Sp. gr. 

41'03 38-19 3-06 16-79 0*19 0‘43 0-81 100-50 3-41 

With the discovery of natrophilite, the tiiphylite-group receives an 
important addition, &us: 

Triphylite....*.. Id Fe PO 4 , 

Idtbiophilite.. Id Mn PO 4 , 

Batrophilite. Na Mn POi. 

These three species are closely isomorphous. 

The following analyses are also given;— 




PoO. 

MnO. 

CaO. Sa^. 

PjO. 

Li^O. 

T. 

38-36 

4-56 

42-29 

0-94 — 

— 

— 

n. 

3t-90 

17-13 

34-51 

0-63 — 

— 

— 

HI. 

(31-69) 

3-42 

17-40 

30-02 — 

— 

— 

17. 

40-89 

12-96 

31-83 

2-09 7-37 

1-80 

0-22 

T. 

39-68 

9-69 

39-58 

3-63 5-44 

— 

007 




QnutE. 

Totel. 

Sp.gr. 



I. 

12-20 

1-76 

100-11 

8-149 



n. 

13-18 

0*13 

100-48 

3-204 



in. 

9-81 

1-66 

10000 

8-070 



IT. 

1-68 

0-82 

99-61 

814S 



T. 

1-58 

1-02 

100-69 

_ 



L Hnrcanlite in short, prismatic crystals; the analytical results 
asrree with those obtained Damour, and lead to the formula 
H 2 B{i(P 04)4 + 4 H 3 O. II. Reddingite, formula Rs(P 04)3 + 3 H 2 O. 
III. Fairfieldite, formula CaaMn(P 04)2 + 2 H 2 O. This ancdysis con¬ 
firms the earlier one by Penfield. IV. Dickinsonite, formula 
Bs{P 04)2 -h ^H20. The results vary considerably from those of 
PenJield in his oidpnal analysis of impure material, the composition 
now established beii^ essen&lly the same as that originally deduced 
for fillowite. V. Fillowite. The analytical results agree with the 
last, showing that the two i^iecies are essenidally dimorplious forms 
of the same species. B. H. B. 
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Fbosphosiderite, a new Mineral. By W. Bruhns and K Busz 
(Zeit, Kryst. Min,, 17, 555—560).—This new mineral, finm the 
Kalterhorn mine, near Biserfeld, in the Siegen district, has a hard¬ 
ness of and a sp. gr. of 2*76. It occnrs in cavities in iron ore as a 
crystalline aggregate of a blood-red colour. Analysis gave the fol¬ 
lowing results:— 

EeaOg. H 2 O. Total. 

44*30 38*85 17*26 100*41 

Bormula (Bea 03 ,P 205)2 + 7 H 2 O. These results are very similar to 
those obtained by Nies on analysing strengite; formula, (Fe 203 ,P 306 )s 
-h 8H20. It therefore appeared not impossible for the two minerals 
to be identical. Whereas, however, in the mineral under examination 
all the water was given off at 140% strengite gave up its water at 
different temperatures; of the 8 mols., 1| being given up at 105®, and 
the remainder at 136®. The authors therefore propose the name of 
phosphosiderite for this new mineral. It crystallises in the rhombic 
system, the axial ratio being a : 5 : c = 0*53302 ; 1 : 0*87723. 

B. H. B. 

Spangolite, a new Mineral. By S. L. Penfield ( Amer . J . ScL 
[3], 39, 370—^378).—very beautifully crystallised specimen of an 
unknown mineral from Tombstone, Arizona, in the collection of N. 
Spang, proved to he a new species, a hydrated sulphate and chloride 
of copper. The crystallisation is hexagonal, rhombohedral, and the 
chemical composition of the mineral is as follows :— 

S^. Cl. A 1203 . OnO. HjO. Total Sp. gr. 

10-11 4*11 6*60 59*51 20*41 100*74 3*141 

Its formula is Gu«AlGlSOio,9H20. There is at present no known 
mineral similar to this in composition. The rare mineral connellite, 
from Gomwall, is the nearest approach to it, in that this contains 
copper in combination with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; but the 
form and properties of the two minerals are quite distinct. As 
as can be found, these two minerals, together with sulphohalite, 
raracolite, and kainite, are the only mineral occurrences of sulphate 
and chloride in combination. The occurrence, too, of alumina in a 
copper mineral is very unusual. B. H. B. 

Hornblende of St. Lawrence Co., New York. By C. H. 
WiiiLiAMS (Amer.J. Sd. [3], 39, 352—358).—A perfect cross-parting 
due to intercalated twinning lamellee, occurs on certain crystals of 
brown hornblende from Pierrepont, St. Lawrence Co. The pheno¬ 
menon is analogous to the basal parting more commonly observed on 
pyroxene, and in view of the interest attaching to the structural 
^anes of crystals the author has subjected these cr^tals to careful 
examination. Prom its composition, this hornblende is to be refezred 
to actinolite. It presents two well-marked varietieB: green (I) and 
brown (11), which, however, differ merely in colour. Analysis of 
these two varieties gave the following results 
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SiOg. 

IiO^ ALjOj. 

FcjOj. 

FeO. MnO. 

CsO. 

MgO. 

I. 

56-54 

— 1-10 

0-69 

2-36 — 

13-69 

24-42 

11. 

56-44 

0-11 1-7? 

0-84 

0-73 0-11 

11-83 

22-98 



y&o. 

K.O. 

Ignition. 

Total. 




T. 1-15 

— 

— 

99-96 




II. 2-13 

0-75 

2-46 

100-15 



Evidence afforded by thin sections of this mineral under the 
microscope shows that an alteration of the crystallographical symbols 
for the terminal planes of hornblende is necessary to show its analogy 
10 pyroxene, on the assumption that the gliding plane, now called the 
orthodome P«>, is the basal pinacoid OP. B. H, B. 

Prodnction of Sillimanite: Constitation of Porcelain. By 
W. Vebxadskt (Con/pf. 110, 1377—1380).—Sillimanite is the 
only alnmininm silicate which has been produced artificially. Kyanite 
and andalnsite change into sillimanite at 1350^ with development of 
heat. Andalnsite becomes white and opaque; in thin sections it 
extingnishes in a direction parallel with the prismatic edges of the 
original crystals, but the optical sign in the direction of elongation 
has become positive. 

At a white heat an intimate mixture of fibaely-divided silica and 
alamina combines with development of heat, and fuses, forming a 
hard, milky-white, slightly porous mass. After the heat of com¬ 
bination has been developed, and the mass has fused, it becomes solid, 
and will not^melt again even in the hottest parts of a Leclercq and 
Farqnignon furnace. A mixture of the composition Al^Os -f 2Si02 
fuses well, but the reaction is less distinct with AlsOs + SiOs, though 
somewhat more distinct with AlaO^ -h 3 Si 02 . 

The product consists of acicnlar crystals enclosed in an amorphous 
snhsiance; the former act strongly on polarised light, and the optical 
sign in the direction of elongation is positive. The amorphous 
matter dissolves in cold hydrofluoric acid, but the crystals are not 
affected. They are, however, readily attacked at 70—80®. Crystals 
separat^ by means of the acid were found to have the composition 
Al 203 ,Si 02 ; the amorphous substance is almost pure silica, bat con¬ 
tains smaU quantities of alumina. In presence of a small quantify 
of magnesium oxide, larger crystals of sillimanite are formed, but the 
magnesia does not enter into combination, and is easily removed by 
hydrofluoric acid, and even by strong hydrochloric acid. 

^ As a general rule, when silica and alumina act on one another at a 
high temperature in absence of all but a small quantify of fixed bases, 
sillimanite is formed; this constitntes a large part of the products of 
the action of a high temperature on topaz, dumortierite, kaolin, and 
clays. 

It is known that porcelain is a mixture of a crystallised and an 
amo^hons substance, and thin plates have the same appearance as 
k^lin which has been heated at a high temperature. Treatment 
with cold hydrofluoric acid separates the crystalline from the amorph¬ 
ous matter slowly and with some difficulty, and the amorphous 
matter contains bai^ which form insoluble finorides or silicoflnoiides. 
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Crystals separated in this way had the composition AI 2 O 3 , 70*3; SiOj 
29*7 per cent., which differs slightly from that of sillimanite. It is 
possible that excess of alumina adhere^ to the crystals, or a compound 
11 AljOsjSSiO^ (AhOa, 70*1; SiOa, 29*9 per cent.) may be formed. In 
any case, porcelain consists of an amorphous substance and crystals 
which closely resemble sillimanite in composition. G. H. B. 

Phonolites from Colorado. By W. Cross (Jahrl.f. Min., 1890, 
1, Eef., 427, from Proc. Oolorado Sci. 80c., 1887,167—170).—In the 
TJnited States hitherto but one occurrence of phonolite was known 
(Black Hills, Dakota). The author now describes a phonolite from a 
second locality near Florissant, Pasolty Co., Colorado. The rock is 
very similar in structure to that from Zittau. On analysis it yielded 
the following results:— 

SiOjj. AI2O3, FejOs. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. KjO. NagO. 

60*02 20*98 2*21 0*51 trace 1*18 trace 6*72 8*83 

Cl. ^2^6“ ^20. Total. 

trace trace 0*70 100*15 

Its sp. gr. is 2*576. The portion soluble in acid (25 per cent.) con¬ 
sists almost exclusively of nepheline. B. H. B. 

New Swedi^ Mmerals. By L. J. IgelstrSm (Jahrb. /. Mim., 
1890,1, Mem., 248—262).—1. A New Mineral of the Olivine-group ^— 
A new variety of knebelite (magnesia-knebelite) has been discovered 
by the author at the Hillang iron mine, in the parish of Ludvika, in 
the government of Dalekarlia. This mineral differs from the iron- 
knebeKte, previously found by the author, in its pearly lustre and 
lighter colour. Besides which, it is invariably associated with small, 
red crystals of garnet, which never occur with the iron variety. An 
analysis of the new mineral gave the following results:— 

S1O3. FeO. MnO. MgO. Total. 

31*1 42*6 21*6 4*7 100*0 

The percentage of ferrous oxide must be too high on account of 
admixed grains of magnetite. The minerals belonging to the 
olivine-group, which contain iron and manganese in excess, have the 
following ratios between the iron and manganese-atoms:— 


Fayalite. 1:0 

Ehebelite.. ... 1 

Iron-knebelite. 2 

Magnesia-knebelite. 3 

Eulysite-olivine. 3 

Tephroite. 0: 


2. JPerrostihian. —This is a new mineral discovered by the author 
on July 13, 1889, at the Sjo mine, in the parish of Qrythyttan, in the 
government of Orebro. The mineral is black, has a hardness of 4, 
and crystallises in themonodinic system. Analysis gave the following 
results 
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Si 02 . ( 3 i[g,Ca)G 03 . Sb 205 . FeO. HnO. HsO. Total. 

2-24 2-14 14*80 22*60 46*97 10*34 99*09 

Its formula is ( 10 RO,Sb 3 Ofi) + 10 (B»O,H 2 O). 

3. Pleumsite, —^This is a new iiydrated arsenate of manganese and 
iron from the Sjo mine. As yet it has only been qualitatively an¬ 
alysed. Its name is derived from TrXevpa^ (by the side), as it is found 
by the side of the arseniopleite in bands of 1 cm. in thickness. 

4. StihiatiL —^This is a new antimonate also from the Sjo mine. 
An approximative analysis yielded 

FeO. I£ii 203 . Sb^Os + IBCjQ. Total. 

26 44 30 100 

Stibiatil is thus a hydrated antimonate of manganese and iron, in 
which ferrous oxide is present in the greatest amount yet met with, 

5. JSFeotente* —This new mineral occurs in association with tephroite, 
pjrrhoarsenite, and calcite at the Sjo mine. On analysis it yielded 
the following results:— 

SiOa. MnO. FeO. MgO. H^O. Total 

29*30 4060 trace 20*03 9*85 100 00 

Formula: ( 2 TlO,Si 02 ) + H 3 O, in which RO represents MnO and 
MgO. As it is prolmble that this mineral was formed subsequently 
to the tephroite, the author terms it neotesite,from vGornaios (young). 

6 . Jacohsiie and Brauniie, —The author has discovered these mine¬ 

rals in a new locality at Giakam, in the parish of Linde, in the 
government of Orebro. Analysis shows the Olakam jacobsite to have 
the same composition as that of Langbau. B. H. B. 

Gagextet from the South AMcan Diamond-fields. By E. Cohen 
(Jahrh. /. Min.^ Ife90, 1, Ref., 393—394).—With the diamonds of 
South Africa, numerous garnets are found. In the dry diggings 
they are irregularly rounded grains, and in the river diggings they 
are uniformly rolled and polished. Analysis of wine-red (I) and 
deep hyacinth-red (II) garnets gave the following results:— 

SiOj. A 1 , 03 . CtjOj. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Total. 

1. 41*34 22*75 2*96 12*12 0*36 5*17 16*20 100*90 

n. 40*90 22*81 1*48 13*34 0*38 4*70 16*43 100*04 

Both these varieties, as well as the garnets of other shades of colour 
found at the Cape, are typical pyrope. B. H. B, 

Syenites and Hornblende-schists near Glatz, in Lower 
Silesia. By H. Traxibe (Jahrb. f. Min., 1890, 1, Mem., 195—233). 
—^The hornblende-bearing rocks of Gflatz have been described, partly 
as of eruptive ori^ and p^iy as belonging to the crystalline 
sch^ts. Microscopical investigarion shows these rocks to have a 
similar mineralogical constitution, the component minerals being 
orthoclase, oligoolase, quartz, mica, and augite (hornblende}. In all 
the rocks investigated, the hornblende is of secondary origin, having 
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been formed from ansrite. The structure of tbe two rocks, the 
syenites and the homblende-schists of the g^eolo^ical maps, is very 
variable. The syenite may have a fibrous or slaty texture, and the 
hornblende-schist frequently resembles syenite. Analysis also shows 
that the composition is very similar. This similarity may be well 
seen from the following analytical results:— 



SiO» 

AI3O3 + 

OaO. 

MgO. 

I. 

66-07 

19-89 

3-86 

2-u4 

n. 

62-91 

17-23 

4-48 

2-95 


I is a partial analysis of the syenites of Follmersdorf, Werdeck, 
and Hannsdorf, a mixture being prepared of 20 grams of each of these 
I'ocks. II is a partial analysis of a similar mixture of the hornblende- 
schists of Maifritzdorf, Droschkau, and Werdeck. The differences 
exhibited in these two analyses are not greater than those occurring 
in each of the various rocks. It follows that a division of these rocks 
into syenites and hornblende-schist is not feasible. Both rocks have 
the same origin; they are intimately connected, and form a geological 
whole, which, in its mineralogicai constitution and its structure, ex¬ 
hibits numerous variations. Whether these rocks should be classed 
as crystalline schists or as eruptive rocks, can only be determined by 
a careful geological survey. The contact-phenomena in the limestone 
at Neudeck render the latter hypothesis the more probable. The 
rocks may consequently be termed quartz-bearing augite-mica- 
syenites. B. H. B. 

Minerals of the Syenite-pegmatite Veins of the South Nor* 
wegian Augite and NepheHne Syenites, By W. G. Bboogiir 
(^ZeiL Kryst. Min., 16).—This memoir occupies 900 pages, and is 
illnstrated by 38 figures, 27 lithographic plates, aud 2 geological 
maps. Part I (pp. 1—100) is devoted to a summary of the geology 
of the Christiania district, with special reference to the eruptive 
rooks. Part II (pp. 101—^235) is devoted to an account of the geology 
of the syenitic and nepheline-syenitic pegmatite veins of the coast 
between the Christiania fjord and the Lang^und fjord. The 
remainder of the volume, the special part, contains a description of 
73 minerals ocenn*ing in the syenite-pegmatite veins. In addition to 
the minerals previously known, the author has found iron-glance, 
nordenskioldine, hambergite, xenotixne, johnstrupite, epdote, calcio- 
thorite, datolite, muscovite, stilpnomelane (?)* turm^ine, diopside 
(and salite), lavenite, hiortdablite, rosenbuscbite, ai-fvedsonite, 
capelenite, mdanocerite, karyocerite, soda-katapleite, perovskite, 
eudidymite, thomsonite, weibyeite, and parisite. The number of well- 
defined mineral species known in the syenitic and nepheline-syenitic 
pegmatic veins occurring along the coast between the Christiania and 
Langesund ^ords amounts to nearly 75, a number which renders this 
one of the richest mineral localities in the world. Of these 75 species, 
more than 20 have not been met with elsewhere, and 5 other rare 
species were first discovered here. The memoir contains a large 
number of important analyses. As many as 54 new analyses of 
minerals, and 43 new analyses of rocks have been specially made by 
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leading Swedish and Norwegian chemists. Space will not admit of 
all these analyses being reprodnced, and it is not possible to do more 
than brief descriptions of a few of the more interesting minerals 
described by the anthor. 

1. yfordenskwldine^ named after the celebrated traveller, is of great 
rarity in the Norwegian veins. It crystallises in the rhombohedral- 
hemihedpal system, and gave on analysis the following results ;— 

SnOo. ZrOs. CaO. B3O3. Igniiion. Total. 

63'75 0*90 20-45 23-18 1-72 100-00 

Formula, CaSnBaOe, or, less probably, 0a(BO)2SnO4. The crystal¬ 
lography of the mineial, however, indicates that it is a borate, and 
not a stannate. Its colour is yellow; its hai’dness 5-5 to 6; and its 
sp. gr. 4*20. 

2. Kambergite^ discovered by A. Hambergin 1889, and named after 
him by the anthor, crystallises in the rhombic system. Its hardness 
is 7 - 5 , and its sp. gr. 2*347. Analysis gave the following results :— 

BeO. • Total. 

53-25 10-03 36-72 100-00 

Formula, SO-Be^BOs. As a basic borate, this extremely rare 
mineral is one of the most interesting met with in the Norwegian 
veins. 

3. Xenotime, This is a very pure yttrium phosphate, which, on 
analysis, gave results corresponding with the formula T 8 (P 04 ) 2 . In 
appearance this mineral differs from occnrrenees previously known 
by its deep brown colour, by its high sp. gr. of 4*62, and by its crystal 
form, OP,Poo. 

4. Joknsimj>Ue^ named after Professor F. Johnstmp, of Copenhagen, 
resembles mosandrite crystallographically and optically, but diffeis 
in colour, being green instead of brown. Analyses of mosandrite (1) 
and johnstmpite (II) gave the following results:— 

SiO*. TiOjji ErO*. ThOn;. CeO^. C7a{L&pDi)302. AlgOj. 


L 30-71 

5-33 

7-43 

0-34 

6-34 

10-45 

3-52 

_ 

IL 30-50 

7-57 

2-84 

0-79 

0-80 

12-71 

1-11 

1-52 


MnO. 

OaO. 

MgO, 

. STajO. 

£{0. 


P. 

I. 0-56 

0-45 

22-53 

0-63 

2-44 

0-38 

7-70 

2*06 

II. 0-50 

trace 

27-76 

1-63 

6-67 

0-12 

1-41 

5-98 



Total. 

Less 0. 

Total 




I. 

100-87 


0-86 

lOU-01 




IL 

101-91 


2-50 

99-41 




The two minerals present many points of similarity. Their differ* 
ences are seen from the calculated formulas;— 

Mosandrite. •»• 

Joinstrapite... EB'”BB8(E9‘)4[Si0i]B. 
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5. OalciotJiorite. This mineral was discoTered by the author a few 
years a^o. It is amorphous, has a hardness of 4’.5, and a sp. g^. of 
4*114, and gave on analysis results corresponding with the formula 
5(ThSi04),2(CaoSi04) + IOH 3 O. 

6. AstropJiylUte. IVom the results of a new analysis of this mineral, 
the author deduces the formula Bi^^ 4 R^ 4 Ti ( 8104 ) 4 . He regards astro- 
phyllite as a perfectly independent mineral not connected with the 
micas, nor with the minerals of the pyroxene group. 

7. Leucopham and Melinophane. New analyses of leucophane (I) 
and mehnophane (II) gave the following results:— 


SiOj. 

AlA- 

BeO. MgO. 

OaO. 

yafi. 

K 2 O. 

HsO. 

I. 48-30 

0-45 

1003 

0-27 

22-94 

12-42 — 

1*08 

n. 43-60 

461 

9-80 

0-16 

29-56 

7-98 

0-23 

— 


V. 

Total 

lioss 0 . 

Total 



1. 5'94 

101-63 

2-48 

99-15 



n. 5-43 

101-37 

2-27 

99-08 



From these results the followring formulae are deduced:— 

I. Leucophane.. Na 3 (FBe) 3 Ca 3 (Si 03)6 or Rs Rs'YSiO^)*,. 

II. Melinophane. Naa(FBe) 2 ( 0 a 80 ) 2 Be(Si 0 s )6 or R 4 'R 4 "(SiOs)fc. 

8 . Wohlerite, A new analysis of this mineral gave the following 
results;— 

SiOs. TiOs. ZrOsj. EbaOj. CegOs. FesOa. FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. 

30*12 0*42 16-11 12*85 0*66 0*48 1*26 1*00 0-12 26*95 

NajO. HflO. F. Total. Less O. Total. 

7*50 0-74 2*98 101*19 1*24 99*95 

9. BosenhiscJiite^ This mineral gave on analysis the following 
results;— 

Si02. ZrOFg. JStOs* Ti02. Fe^O^. 0ej03. ACnO. CttO. Napji^. Total. 

31*44 22-09 0*67 7*22 1*07 0&3 1*62 25*12 10*04 99*60 

From these results the author deduces the formula 

60aSi04,2Na2Zr02F2,lTi(Si03)(Ti03). 

Rosenbuschite, both in its crystal form and in its composition, pre¬ 
sents sufficient analogies to pectoHte for it to be described as a zircon- 
pectoHte. An interesting result of this investigation of the Noi-- 
wegian veins is the discovery of not merely three zircon-pyroxenes 
anMogous to the ordinary pyroxene lengthened in the direction of 
the vertical axis, namely, lavenite, wohlerite, and the asymmetrical 
hiortdahlite, but also of a zircon-pectolite, len^bened in the direction 
of the orthoaxis, corresponding with the pyroxenes of the woUastonite 
series. 

10. Karyocerite. As this new mineral occurs in tablets of a hut- 
brown colour, the author has named it Imiyocerite, from icdpvov (nut). 
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and cerium^ so as to indicate its relation to the black melanocerite. 
On analysis the mineral yielded— 

SiOg. TagOs. P2O5. CO2. BgOg. F. Z1O2. CeOg. ThOg. AlgOg. 

12 97 3-11 0*86 0-35 (4-70) 5*63 0-47 5-89 13*64 0*87 

FcOg. MnoOg. Ce«03. BigOg. LagOg. YgOg. CaO. MgO. NagO. HgO. 

1*36 0-66 14-83 6-7o 14*34 2*21 7*37 0*17 1*42 4*77 

Total. Less O. TotaL 

102-37 2*37 100-00 B. H. B. 

Action of Solutions of Alkalis, AlkaJine Earths, and certain 
Salts on Mica; Formation of Nepheline, Sodalite, Leucite, 
Orthoclase, and Anortbite. By C. Peiedel and G-. Feiedbl {Gompt. 
rend., 110, 1170—1178).—The mica was heated at 500" with the 
TarioxLS compounds and water in a steel tube lined with platinum for 
periods of 14 to 60 hours, according to the rate of change. The 
mica nsed was a N"orwegian mnscovite containing 7 per cent, of 
potassium oxide, and 3 per cent, of sodium oside. 

When the mica is heated with from 25 to 66 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide, and not less than its own weight of water, it yields 
distinct brilliant, nnmodihed, hexagonal prisms. They are anhydr¬ 
ous, have the crystallographic properties of nepheline, and agree in 
composition with a mixture of 2 parts of soda nephel^e and 1 part 
of potash nepheline. It is noteworthy that they contain an excess of 
soda, although formed in presence of an excess of potash. !Pouqn6 
and IGcbel-Levy have previously observed that it is not possible to 
obtain a pure potash nepheline in the dry way. When sodinm 
hydroxide is nsed, the mica is more readily attacked, and the com¬ 
position of the ciystalscorret^nds with 3 parts of soda nepheline, and 
1 part of potash nepheline. 

If sodium chloride is also added in quantity varying from one- 
third to double the weight of the mica, sodalite is obtained in rhombic 
dodecahedra, modified by faces of tbe cube. It is identical in pro¬ 
perties with the sodalite &om Mt Somma, and its composition is not 
materially afEected by variations in the proportion of sodium chloride 
used. If, however, the quantity of salt is very little greater than 
that required to form sodalite, crystals of nepheline free :^m chlorine 
are obtained. 

If the mica is heated with potassium silicate in the proportion 
required to form leucite, alteration takes place slowly, and well- 
formed crystals of orthoc^se are obtained. If, however, it is heated 
with 50 per cent, of calcined silica, and 70 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide for two days, tbe products are orthoclase, hexagonal, 
nepheline, and pseudo-cubic quadratic prisms, which have the com¬ 
position and properties of leucite. The crystals are single prisms or 
macles of two or three prisms, in such a way that the quadratic axes 
become rectangular. 

When heated with lime-water, mic» yields amall octahedral crystals 
of a hydrated aluminium calcium silicate, which seems to correspond 
witbno known natural mineral. If calcium chloride is added in order 
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to decompose tlie sodinm and potashium hydroxides, which must be 
liberated by the action of the lime, decomposition of the mica takes 
place readily, and the prodnct forms almost rectangnlar lamellse, more 
or less modihed at the angles, which have the crystallographic pro¬ 
perties of anoiiihite macles, and have the chemical properties of this 
mineral. 

It is therefore possible to obtain from mica, by the action of aqneons 
solutions at a high temperature and under pressure, five minerals, 
nepheline, sodalite, orthoclase, leucite, and anorthite, which are found 
in the eruptic rocli of Mt. Somma. C. H. B. 

Some Secondaxy Minerals of the Amphibole and Pyroxene 
Groups. By W, CPtOSS (Anver. J, Set. [3], 39, 359—370).—Dnring 
the microscopical examination of some rocks from Custer Co., 
Colorado, the author observed two peculiar minerals of secondary 
origin, one an amphibole and the other a pyroxene. The foimer is a 
clear bine mineml occurring as a pseudomorpbons replacement of 
common hornblende or of augite, with a pleochroism like that of 
glancophane, whilst the orientation of the ellipsoid of elasticity indi¬ 
cates that the mineral is closely related to the new species rieheckitr. 
The pyroxene is bright green, and, although at first sight apptar- 
ing to be orthorhombic in crystal form, is probably related to 
segirite. The microscopical characteristics of these mineials are fully 
described. The results are of interest, inasmuch as, if the minerals in 
question are really aegirite and idebeckite, they appear in new asso¬ 
ciations, and were clearly formed under conditions quite different fi*om 
those attending their origin in other known localities. B. H. B. 

Meteoric Iron from North Carolina. By L. G. Eakins (Amer. 
J. 8cL [3], 39, 395—396).—The iron described was found in 1880, 
on a farm near Ellenborongh, Rutherford Oo., and weighed originally 
about 2200 grams. In shape it has, roughly, two globular ends, with 
a connecting bar. The iron is very tough, and highly crystalline. 
Small in*egular patches of troilite are visible, and Kchreibei*site also 
seems to be present. Analysis of the iron yielded— 

Ee. m. Co. Ou. P. S. Si. Tot^. 

88-05 10-37 0-68 0*04 0-21 0*08 0-02 99*45 

B. H. B. 

Mineral Waters of Malaisie: a Tin Mineral in Process of 
Formation. By S. Meunier (Compt rend ., 110, 1083—1085).— 
The water of Azer-Eanas, at Ulu Slang, which issues from the spring 
at a temperature of 50^, has a very peculiar and disagreeable odour, 
but evolves practically no gas when heated^ and contains only 2 parts 
of inorganic matter in 100,000. On the other hand, it contains a large 
quantity of organic matter, which forms a syrupy residue when the 
water is evaporated. 

The water of Azer-Panas, near Chevas, is quite different. It is hot 
when it issues from the spring, limpid, odourless, and has a very 
slight saline taste. When heated it becomes turbid, and evolves a 
large number of small bubbles of nitrogen. The water contaiz^ 

VOL. LVIII. 4 d ® 
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chlorides, hut uo sulphates, and only traces of calcium; the toial 
weight of sodium and calcium chlorides does not exceed 1*4 grams per 
litre. 

The rocks at the spring of Azer-Panas are covered with greyish- 
white, earthy, vesicular concretions, of sp. gr. 2T. They contain 
white, superposed scales, in which are small, black dendrites. The 
concretions are only slightly attacked by hydrochloric^acid, even after 
several months. They contain SiOa 01*8; H.O 7*5; SnOa 0*5; 
FeaOa 0*2 ; AhOa traces = 100*0. The stannic oxide doubtless forma 
the black dendrites, and this is the first instance of a tin mineiul 
in process of formation in a modem spring. 0. H. B. 


Organic Gliemistry. 


Melamine. By B, Rathxe (Per., 23, 1675).— IfeZamme, 
is obtained by beating pure melam, C 6 Ng(NH 2 ) 4 *l^H, at 
130®, with a 30 per cent, solution of ammonia; on evaporating to 
dryness and treating with water, the melamine dissolves; the residue 
coQssists of ammeline, which is simultaneously formed. J. B. T. 

Synthesis of Ammelixie and Cyamiric Acid. By E. Bambbbger 
(Btijr,^ 23, 1856 ——The formation of ammeline from dicyano- 
diamide and cyanic acid is explained by assuming tuat cyanognanyl- 
carbamide, CN*XH*C(^H)'NH*CO-NH 3 , is first formed, and that, by 
the tranbference of a hydrogen-atom it changes spontaneously into 

the ammeline ring, This is in agreement 

w’ith the conclusions of Smolka and Friedrich (compare this vol.* 
p. S56), hut not with those of Bathke (compare Abstr., 1886, 217), 
'«ho refers all the additive pieperties of dicyanodiamide to the 
influence of the cyanide radicle, while the author assumes that this 
group only reacts in the case of compounds formed with water, 
hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia, the substances obtained by the 
addition of c\ anic acid or thioeyauic acid being produced by inter¬ 
action -nith the amido-group. The combination of carbonic anhydride 

and dicyanodiamide to foim melantu'enic acid, NH<QQ,^-g>C!NH, 

also belons^s to the second class. In a similar manner, the reactions 
of cyananiide maybe separated into two divisions; accmdinglythe 
compound obtained from cyanamide and cyanic ar*iil should be repre¬ 
sented as cvanocarbamide, XHiCO'iiH'CX, and not as amidodicyanic 

acid, as hitherto; its properties, and formation 

fi^om dicyanodiamide by the action of baiinm hydroxide, being in agree¬ 
ment with this theoiy. The polymerisation of eyanoamide to form 
diejauodiamide may be represented as being strictly analogous to the 
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aldol condensation, and to tlie formation of imidoacetyl methyl 
cyanide from methyl cyanide; the same relation is observed during 
the farther changes into cyanoacetone and cyanocarbamide (amido- 
dicyanic acid) respectively. In a similar maimer, melamine, 


TrH< 


0(ITH)‘NH 

0(NH)-NH 


>o:n'e, 


is produced from dicyanodiamide by a second condensation with 
cyanamide, the hypothetical intermediate product being cyanobi- 
gnanide, NH,‘C(NH)-EH-C(NH)-NH-CE. 

In addition to the methods already known, ammeline may be pre- 
pa3?ed by heating dicyanodiamide with finely powdered, anhydrous 
potassium cyanabe, at 200—205®, for about 20 minutes; when cold, 
the product is dissolved in boiling water containing a little sodium 
hydroxide, and the ammeline precipitated with acetic acid. On evapo¬ 
ration of the mother liquor, a second portion of ammeline is obtained; 
this is removed, and the liquid further concentrated and treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, when crystals of melamine snlphate separate; 
the yield of ammeline is 100 per cent, of the dicyanodiamide 
employed. 

Cyanuric add may be prepared by heating together equal parts of 
biuret and ethyl carbamate for two hours at 160—170 °; a considerable 
evolution of ammonia occurs, and the product when dissolved in hot 
water, yields pure cyanuric acid on cooling. Potassium cyan- 
urate is obtained on substituting potassium cyanate for the ethyl 
carbamate in the above reaction. For this purpose a mixture of biuret 
with potassium cyanate in molecular pi*oportion is heated at 130°; 
the reaction is somewhat violent; the potassium salt crystallises out 
on treating the product with hot water. 

These syntheses of cyanuric acid are represented as being com¬ 
pletely analogous to the formation of ammeline, and, in the author's 
opinion, they afford a further proof of the correctness of this con¬ 
densation theory. J. B. T. 


Stereochemistry of Hthajie Derivatives. By k. Auwebs and 
V. Meyer (J5er., 23, 2079—2083).—^The recent researches of Beth- 
mann, Qraebe, and Baeyer have confirmed the conclusion previously 
arrived at by the authors, namely, that in certain compounds the 
singly-bound carbon atoms are not capable of free rotation. 

The i*esulis obtained by Betlimanu and Graebe seem to indicate 
that Wislicenus* theory as to the free rotation of singly-bound carbon 
atoms must be limits to certain cases; absolutely t^e rotation is 
probably possible only when the substituting atoms or groups are 
identical; where, as is the case in the majority of compounds, the atoms 
or groups are not identical, there will be some definite position of equili¬ 
brium; only in cases where the substituting atoms or groups are 
equally negative will there be several positions of equilibrium. 

F. S. K. 

Constitution of a-Dibromhydrin. By 0. Aschan (Bar!, 23, 
1826—1831).—a-Dibroxnhydrin yields bromodinitromethane and 
bromacetic acid on oxidation with nitoric acid of sp. gr. 1*48. 

4 cZ 2 
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a-Dichlorhydrin gives tlie corresponding chlorinated-compoimds. 

a^Dibroniitpropyl acetate is prepared by heating a-dibromhydrin 
with acetic anhydride at 120®; it is a colourless strongly refractive 
liquid, of sp. gr. 1*824*8 at 16° ; it boils at 227—^228°, and undergoes 
decomposition on exposure to light. a^-Difjromopropyl acetate is 
obtained in a manner similar to the at-compoand, which it closely 
resembles; it boils at 227—228°, and has a sp. gr. of 1*8281 at 16°. 
The author considei*s that his results prove the correctness of. the 
generally accepted formula for a-dibromohydrin. J. B. T. 

Atomic Be-arrangement of AUyl Compounds. By 0. Ascha^t 
(B er., 23, lb31—1839).—a-DilAromhydrin, on distillation, decom¬ 
poses into epibromhydrin, allyl aldehyde, and hydrobromic acid. 
Allyl alcohol and epibrombydrin are formed by the action of sodium 
on a-dibromhydrin or a-dibromopropyi acetate. The author explains 
these observations by assuming that the changes take place according 
to the following equations:— 

CHJBrCH(OH>OHi,Br + Xa = CHsBp- 0H< +NaBr + H. 

0X12 

The remaining atom of bromine is then eliminated in a similar 
manner by the action of a second atom of sodium, giving the com¬ 
pound from which allyl aldehyde, GH 2 !OH*OHO, is 

0X12, 

formed by re-arrangement, and this is then rednced to allyl alcohol 
by the hydrogen liberated in the previous stages. J. B. T, 

Greater or Less Botatiozi (Multi-Rotation) of Sugars. By 
E. Paecus and B. Tolleys {Annalea^ 257,160—178). — The authors 
propose to employ the term‘"multi-rotation to denote the change 
(increase or decrease) of rotatory power which takes place in a sugar 
solution, from immediately after its preparation in the cold nntil con¬ 
stant rotation is attained; a sugar solution, the rotatory power of 
which increases on keeping, may be said to show greater rotation,” 
uhen the opposite is the ease “"less rotation.” 

A number of sngais have been examined in order to obtain more 
exact knowledge of the phenomenon of multi-rotation, special pains 
having been tak:en to determine the rotatory power as soon as possible 
after solution; the observations were made at 2U°, and the solutions 
employed contained about 10 per cent, of the sugar. From the data 
thus obtained the authors have, in the case of each sugar, constructed 
a curve, the ordinates representing the change of rotation, the abscissas 
the time that has elapsed since solution; the form of the curves is, 
generally speaking, very regular, and the values obtained for constant 
rotation agree very well on the whole with those obtained by previous 
investigators. The experiments also show that dextrose is the only 
sugar that shows bi-rotation; in the case of xylose, the proportion 
between the initial and the constant specific rotatory power is rather 
more than 4 : 1, whilst in the case of arabinose and lactose it is about 
8 ; 5. Galactose, maltose, and levulose were also examined. 

F. S. K. 
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Melitriose and Melibiose. By 0. Scheiblek and H. Mtttelmeier 
23j 1438—1443; compare this toL, p. 226J.—In the prepara¬ 
tion of melibiose by the hyd.rolysis of melitriose with snlphnric acid, 
the authors have observed that in extracting the concentrated syrup, 
previously freed from acid, with absolute alcohol, not only levulose, 
but also considerable quantities of melibiose, pass into solution; on 
cooling, however, the alcoholic extracts deposit the greater portion of 
the melibiose as a colourless powder, free from levulose. 

Anhydrous, amorphous melibiose has the composition C 12 H 33 O 11 , 
and its specific rotatory power was found to be [a]i> = 126*8° as a 
mean of two determinations. 

Melibiosephenylhydrazme, GialS-issiOjJlil, forms yellow, microscopic 
crystals, melts at 145°, decomposes at 160°, and is readily soluble in 
water, but only sparingly in alcohol, and insoluble in ether, benzene, 
and chloroform; when warmed with an aqueous solution of phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate, it yields phenylmelibiosozone. 

Octacetylmelihiose^ Ci 2 Hi 40 iiAc 8 , prepared by boiling melibiose with 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, crystallises from hot alcohol in 
small needles, melts at 170—171®, and has a very bitter taste. It is 
almost insoluble in cold water, and only sparingly soluble in cai*bon 
bisulphide, light petroleum, and hot water, but readily in chloroform, 
hot alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and benzene. Its specific rotatory 
power is [a]D = 94*2°. It reduces Fehling’s solution on warming, 
and dissolves unchanged in phenylhydrazine. 

Undecylaeetylmditriose^ Ci8H2iOi«Acn, is formed when melitriose is 
boiled with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. It separates from 
alcohol very slowly in small crystals, has a bitter taste, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, phenylhydrazine, aniline, chloroform, benzene, 
and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in carbon bisulphide and 
light petroleum. It melts at 99—101 , does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution, and its specific rotatory power is [a]© = 92*2®. 

F. S. K. 

Carbohydrates. By A. Wohl (Ber., 23, 2084—2110).—In 
investigjiting the inversion of sugar by hydrofluoric acid, the author 
found that the inversion in concentrated solutions is' the more com¬ 
plete, that is to say, the maximum levo-rotation is the greater, the 
smaller the quantity of acid employed. This is also true in the case 
of other mineral acids, and it was found that for each acid there is, 
within narrow limits, a certain concentration which is dependent on 
the conditions of the experiment whereby sugar, even in 80 per cent, 
solution, can be almost completely inverted, and the formation of 
decomposition products minimised. By heating pure cane-sugar 
(80 parts) with water (20 parts) containing only 0*004 part of hy<£o- 
chloric acid for an hour at 95—100®, a colourless solution of pure 
inverted sugar (84 parts) is obtained. 

Experiments were then commenced in order to ascertain the cause 
of the seemingly incomplete inversion of sugar in concentrated solu¬ 
tions. For this purpose, cane-sugar (13*024 grams) was heated at 
100® for half an hour with 0*04 per cent- hydrochloric acid (3*3 c.c.), 
in a closed fiask, the solution being tben diluted to 100 c.c., kept for 
24 hours, and examined in a sacctoimeter (200 mm. in len^h), at a 
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temperatitre of 20®; tlie observed polaiisation was —12*0®, from 
whicii the quantity of sugar inverted is calculated to be about 95 per 
cent., whilst estimations bj Allibn’s method gave 96 per cent. If the 
solution is heated for more than half an hour, both its polainsation and 
its reducing power are diminished; after an hour’s heating, for 
example, the polarisation is —10‘5°, after two hours, only —9*0®, and 
in the last case the solution turns yellow. The rotatory and r^uc- 
ing power are also diminished when the concentration of the sugar 
solution or the quantity of acid employed is increased. This decrease 
of levo-rotatory power is due to the fact that the inverted sugar, 
formed in concentiated solutions, is, partially at least, chemically 
different from that obtained by the inversion of dilute solutions; that 
this difference is not caused by a partial decomposition of the levulose 
was proved by special experiments, so that it can only be due to in¬ 
complete inversion, or to a condensation of the invert^ sugar similar 
to that observed by Degner, or to a combination of the two 
phenomena. 

Further experiments proved that a solution of pure inverted sngar, 
prepared from pure levulose and pure dextrose, shows the same 
behaviour with hydrochloric acid as the solution of inverted sugar 
obtained from cane-sngar^ and, therefore, the diminution in rotatory 
and redncing power is in both cases dne to the same cause; it was 
also found that the condensation of inverted sugar is principally the 
effect of the action of the acid, not of that of the water. 

It follows, therefore, that the inversion of sugar in concentrated 
solutions is not really incomplete, bnt is accompanied by a condensa¬ 
tion process of an opposite kind, brought about by tbe acid employed. 

When a concentrated solution of dextrose is heated with a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid nnder conditions similar to those em¬ 
ployed in the case of the inverted sugar, no appreciable effect is 
produced, but the rotatory aud reducing power of a solution of 
levulose are considerably dminished, and to about the same extent as 
is the case with a solution of invert^ sugar; hence the condensation 
of inverted sngar is a condensation of levalose alone. 

When levulose (13*7 grams) is heated at 100° for an hour with 
0'136 per cent, hydrochloric acid (0*25 c.c.), the mixture then dis¬ 
solved in warm alcohol (50 c.c.), and kept for 12 hours, a dextrin¬ 
like substance is deposited which, after having been washed 
with cold, and redissolved in warm, alcohol, is obtained as a colour¬ 
less, very hygroscopic powder, Tbe rotatory power of this substance 
is about oue-half, and its reducing power less than one-third that of 
levulose; it is probably a mixture of various dehydration products, 
and when its dilute solution is heated with hydrochloric acid it is 
slowly reconverted into levulose. 

Dextrin-like product.s are also formed when an 80 per cent, solution 
of dextrose is heated at 105° with moderately concentrated (0*05 to 
1*0 per cent.) hydrochloric acid. 

The above experiments prove that the hydrolytic decomposition of 
di- and poly-saccharoses is not a simple change, hut that the inverting 
action of the acid is accompanied by a reverting action, which trans¬ 
forms the simple glucoses into dextrin-like subsl^ees. 
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When sugar, in 80 per cent, aqueous solution, is heated at 100® 
with 0’005 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, the maxiniain levo-rotation 
(—12*35°) is attained in about} 35 minutes, the solution being then 
perfectly colourless; on further heating, however, the rotation 
gradually diminishes, and after two hours from the commencement of 
the experiment it is only —10*15®, and the solution has become dis¬ 
tinctly yellow. The maximum lero-rotation. which corresponds veiy 
closely with the maximum reducing power, shows the point at which 
the subsequent inversion in the unit of time is exactly counter¬ 
balanced by the reversion which takes place. It is not, therefore, the 
point of complete inversion in the sense that no unchanged sugar 
remains, although the quantity of the latter, under the dominating 
conditions, is extremely small; the apparent inversion at this point, 
ascertained by estimating the reducing power, is 95*8 per cent., but as 
that portion of the inverted sugar which has already undergone 
reversion, has a far smaller reducing power than that which has not, 
ther quantity of changed and unchanged inverted sugar together, must 
be considerably greater than appears from the reducing power, and 
the quantity of cane-sugar correspondingly less. Considering also that 
the reducing power of a solution of a mixture of equal parts of pure 
levulose and pure dextrose undergoes approximately the same diminu¬ 
tion in the same time, there can be only an extremely small quantity 
of reverted sugar present in the above solution. That the reversion 
has not proceeded very far, and that the product thereof is closely 
allied to levulose is also proved by the fact that the concentrated 
solution is almost colourless, and that on subsequent inversion in 
dilute solution it attains almost the theoretical levo-rotation. 

The maximum levo-rotation, either of a dilute or concentrated 
solution, shows, therefore, the point of relatively most complete 
inversion, that is to say, at this point the quantity of unchanged 
inverted sugar has reached its maximum for the degree of concentra¬ 
tion in question. 

Since then it has been shown that decomposition does not neces¬ 
sarily accompany the inversion of concentrated sugar solutions by 
mineial acids, but is simply the effect due to excess of acid being 
used; if such excess is avoided by adjusting the quantify of acid 
according to the percentage of ash contained in the sugar, the com¬ 
pleteness of inversion will no longer be dependent on any particular 
concentration of the solution. That this has not been previously 
observed is probably due to the fact that in the case of hydrochloric 
acid—the acid which is most used for inversion experiments—the 
quantity which is exactly requisite is very nearly the same as tbe 
quantity whidh is just within the extreme limit permissible. For 
example, in order to convert pure sugar into csolourless, inverted 
sugar, by heating its solution for half an hour at 95°, the amount of 
hydroehloric acid employed should be, at the most, 0*01 per cent, of 
the sugar; if the quantity is below the limit, the inversion is greatly 
and disproportionately retarded, and if the limit is exceeded, the 
solution quickly turns yellow, and the product is useless. 

JP?'ej}aratwn of Levulose ,—A Yerj small quantity (0*01 per cent.) of 
hydrochloric acid is sufficient to convert pore inulm, free from ash, into 
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levulose; in the case of innlinthat contains np to 0*2 per cent, of 
ash, the percentage of acid employed is about one-haH the percentage 
of ash; when the ash amounts to 0*2 to 0*4 per cent., the percentage 
of hydrochloric acid is about two-fifths the percentage of ash; further 
purification of commercial inulin is unnecessary when the ash does not 
exceed 0*4 per cent. 

The necessary quantity of hydrochloric acid, calculated from the ash, 
an 1 water (50 c.c.), are placed in a fiask of 500 c.c. capacity; com¬ 
mercial inulin (200 grams) is then inti'odnced, and the flask is heated 
in boiling water for half an hour, starting from the time when the 
-whole mass begins to soften; the acid is then neutralised with a slight 
excess of calcium carbonate, or with the calculated quantity of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, the syrup poured into a litre of warm (com¬ 
mercial) absolute alcohol, a little blood-charcoal thrown in, the solu¬ 
tion kept for 12 hours, decanted from the small quantity of syrup, and 
filtered. The filtrate, evaporated under reduced pressure, at a 
gentle heat, until it attains the consistency of a thick syrup, is then 
mixed with absolute alcohol (3 to 4 parts), kept for 12 hours, and the 
solution decanted; if a ciystal of levulose is now introduced into the 
clear solution, and ciystallisation promoted by rubbing, pure anhydr¬ 
ous levulose, equal in weight to one-third of the syrup, is deposited in 
24 hours; after three days’ time, a second crop of crystals is deposited, 
and further quantities can be obtained by evaporating the mother 
liquors at a gentle heat. 

The hydrolytic decomposition of sugars in concentrated solution, 
by the minimum quantity of acid, which must be separately deter¬ 
mined for each sugar, the percentage of ash being taken into con- 
sideration, will probably be found to be the most convenient and 
rapid method for the preparation of other glucoses. Under suitable 
conditions, the reversion which occurs in the hydrolysis of concen¬ 
trated solutions is less than that which takes place in the evaporation 
of dilute solutions to the same degree of concentration. Hydrochloric 
acid should be employed for the purer materials, as the quantity 
necessary is generally so small that, as free acid, sodium chloride or 
calcium chloride, it does not affect the purity of the product to any 
appreciable extent. For substances richer in asb, sulphuric acid 
is used, when the product is to be purified by solution in alcohol; 
and bydrofinoric acid, when the product can only be crystallised from 
water, the acid being eliminated, after hydrolysis, by means of 
calcium carbonate. F, S. H. 

A New CrystaJIine Carbohydrate. By A. v. Piaxta and B. 
Schulze (Ber., 23, 1692—1699).—The carbohydrate here described 
occurs in the roots of Stachys tuhenjera, and is isolated by pressing 
the tubercles, extracting with water, and precipitating the liquid 
thus obtained with lead acetate and mercuric nitrate successively, the 
excess of lead and mercury being removed by snlphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. The solution, after being neutralised with ammonia, is evapo¬ 
rated to a thin syrup and ponied into alcohol, when a dark-coloured 
syrup is precipitated, which is dissolved in water, and phosphotungstic 
acid added as long as a precipitate falls. The filtrate is then treated 
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witli baryta-water, again filtered, and carbonic anhydride passed, the 
precipitated barium carbonate separated, and the liquid evaporated 
to a small volume, and poured into absolute alcohol. After redis¬ 
solving in water, and precipitating with alcohol several times, the 
aqueous syrup was finally poured into such a quantity of alcohol that 
after the addition of the syrup 9 per cent, of water was present. 
Part of the carbohydrate separates at once, and the filtrate on 
remaining for some time deposits a further quantity in hard, lustrous 
crystals. These may also be obtained by boiling the amorphous 
compound with 90 per cent, alcohol, and allo.\ing the solution 
to remain. 

Tbe carbohydrrtte, for which the authors propose the name 
stachyose^ has a slightly sweet taste, and forms a neutral solution, 
which rotates the plane of polaaisation to the right ([a^D = 148*1 in 
9 per cent, solution). Its formula appears to be CJmH320i6 *4" 3 H 2 O, 
the water of crystallisation being given off at 103—104'', whilst at 
110—115® decomposition commences. It forms asymmetric (?) 
crystals (a = 88 “ 41^', /3 = 90*^ 32|', 7 = 153“ 43V, a : 6 : c = 
0-7848:1:?). 

One of the products of inversion is galactose, the quantity of the 
latter formed being apparently equal to one-half that of the stachyose, 
and on oxidation with nitric acid it yields mucic acid. 

Of the three compounds already known having the composition 
Gi 8 H 3 aOi 6 , namely melitose or raffinose, gentianose, and lactosine, 
the last is the one with which stachyose appears to be most nearly 
related. H. Q. C. 

Products of the Saccharification of Amylaceous Substances 
by Acids. By G. Floueens (Gompt rend., 110, 12u4—1206).—The 
constancy of the coefficient c, representing the rotatory power of 
dextrin relatively to saccharose, shows that only one dextrin is pro¬ 
duced, as Payen supposed, and this is distinguished by its veiy high 
rotatory power, which approaches that of soluble stai'ch. The con¬ 
stancy of this coefficient at different stages of saccharification shows 
that no maltose is formed. The results of chemical and optical 
examinations are in perfect agreement. 

In industrial operations, tbe quantities of acid used are much 
smaller than those used in the laboratory to produce complete saccha¬ 
rification, and beyond a certain limit, at which 75 to 80 per cent, of 
the amylaceous matter has been converted into glucose, the results of 
the two methods of examination do not correspond. Tbe coefficient c 
gradually diminishes, owing to decomposition and production of 
caramel. 0. H. B. 

Geometrically Isomeric Nitrogen Compounds. By 0. Will- 
OEEODT Ohem. [2], 42, 63—64).—This paper consists of further 

remarks on Hantzsch and Werner’s paper on the subject (this vol., 
p. 348; compare, also, this vol., p. 576). A. G. B. 

Derivatives of Propylamine. By W. E. Lattee (Chem. Oenir.^ 
1890, i, 899; from Inav^. Diss.^ Berlin). — r^^Sydroxyprapylphfhalimide, 
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C»B[»<QQ>N’' 0 *Hk- 0 H, prepared from bromopropylphtliaJimide by 

the action of potassium hydroxide, melts at 50—51®. ^-Thiocywno- 
projpylphthallmide, CsH^CiOalN-GaHe'CNS, prepared from bromo- 
propylphthalimide by the action of potassium thiocyanate, melts at 
95°; by the action of potash it is resolved into the compound 
C 32 Hj 4 KX 2 S 308 , potassium cyanate, potassium cyanide, and water. 
The white, crystalline substance melts at 136°, and has the constitu¬ 
tion S3(C3H«'NE[-00*CdHi*C00H)2. By the action of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid on potassium di- 7 -propyldisulphide diphthalamate, the 
free acid is obtained. 

When heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200°, the di¬ 
sulphide is resolved into dipropylamido-^(-du%dp\ide^ 

S2(03HaTO)3,2HCl, 

melting at 218—219°, and phthalic acid. The picrate of the former 
melts at 145—146°. 

y-Birowopropylamhie hydrobromide reacts with silver sulphate, form¬ 
ing y-amidopTopylsulphurio ncid^ ISrH 3 'CH 2 "CH 2 ‘ 0 E[ 3 *HSO 4 , melting 
at 221°. This a neutral reaction, and it is, therefore, probable that 

the snlphuryl radical is combined with the amide radical. 

Prom the same bromo-compound the following substances are ob¬ 
tained. (1.) Brow^ropylUhiocarhamide, N'H 2 *CS*]SrH‘ 03 HeBr, is pre¬ 
pared by the action of potassium thiocyanate, it melts at 127°, 
trmefkyleihep^eudufhioearhamide^ melting at 127°, obtained &om the 
latter by separation of hydrogen bromide. (2.) Trimethyleiiepseudo- 
carbamide^ melting at 199°, is obtained by the action ot potassium 

cyanate. (3.) /i-Mercaptopenthiazoline, ob¬ 

tained by the action of carbon bisnlphide, melts at 132°. It is 
oxidised by bromine-water to y~amidopropyUulphx)nic addy which melts 
above 300^ J. W. L. 


Action of Amines on Diketopentamethylene-derivatives. 
By W. H. IxcE (Ber., 23, 1478—14HS).—The hydrochloride of a base 

3 = 1. -x. . ^CHOi-OlNPh . . 

of the constitution CH2<p^ -O’NPh ^ m blood-red, 

microscopic needles, when the sodium-derivative of 1 . 2 -diketo- 


chloropentametbylene is treated with aniline in dilnte acetic acid 
solution, and the acetate thus produced is decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It crystallises from boiling alcohol in dark-red plates, 
melts at 142° with decomposition, and is moderately easily soluble in 
alcithol, acetone, and acetic acid, but almost insoluble in water, 
benzene, chloroform, and dilnte mineral acids; it is only slowly 
decomposed by alkalis, is not changed by boiling concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and has the composition Ci 7 His'N 3 Cl,HCl -|- jH 30 . The 
free base, obtained by decomposing the salt with soda, is a yellow, 
semi-crystalline-compoond, which begins to turn brown at 120 ®, and 
melts at 129° with decomposition; it gradually turns red on exposure 
to the air, uind it yields a reddish-violet sulphate. 

The salt, separates in yellowish-red crystals, 
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when the soditim-derivative of 1.2-diketochloropentamethylene is 
treated with paratolnidine in acetic acid solution. It melts at about 
160® with decomposition, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, but only moderately easily in acetic acid. The hydros 
chloride^ 0 i 9 Hi 9 TT 2 Cl,HCl, separates from alcohol, in which it is readily 
soluble, in reddish-violet crystals, and decomposes at about 130®. 
The free hase crystallises from ether in long, yellowish needles, melting 
at 135® with decomposition. 

A hose of the composition, CkHkCINO, is precipitated as an oil 
when the sodium-derivative of 1.2-diketochloropentamethylene is 
added to a concentrated, neutral solution of methylaniline hydro¬ 
chloride. It separates from alcohol in yellow crystals which melt 
at 126—127°; the hydrochloride is readily soluble, but the platino- 
chloride can lie precipitated directly. A crystalline melting at 
153°, can be obtained with methylamine in like manner, but in the 
case of ethylamine and dimethylamine no definite product could be 
isolated. 

The acetate of a base separates in microscopic crystals when 
1.3-diketochloropentamethylene is treated with aniline in acetic acid 
solution. It melts at 190° with decomposition, and is soluble in 
acetone and dilute acids, but insoluble in ether; it is slowly decom¬ 
posed by soda, and quickly by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The crystalline salt^ 0i9Hi8CW2,02H4O2, obtained from 1.3-diketo- 
chloropentamethylene and paratolnidine in like manner, melts at 
150° with decomposition; the free base is a yellow powder almost 
insoluble in ether. I*. S- K. 


Breaking the Pentamethylene Bing. By A. Haktzsch (Bar., 23, 
1483—1489).—Ince’s investigatijns (preceding abstract) have shown 
that the derivatives of the diketopentamethylenes behave like diketones 
with amines and with amido-compounds; it is nevertheless probable 
that under the influence of water or alkalis these pentamethylene- 
compounds are converted into open-chain-deiivatives, which are 
reconverted into pentamethylene-derivatives when they separate from 
their solutions. The sodium-derivative of 1.2-diketochloropenfca- 
methylene, for example, which is an intensely yellow, solid compound, 
gives colourless, neutral solutions; this phenomena may be explained 

. . . CCINra 

by assuming that the solid has the constitution 

,cci:c(0]sra) 


or CH 2 < 


OF, 




but that in solution it exists as f he true sodium 


salt of the aldehyde acid, OOOH*OHC 1 ‘OH 8 -OH 2 *OHO. Some obser¬ 
vations which were made by Ostwald, whilst engaged in measuring 
the electrical conductivity of these compounds, lend probability to 
this view. 

Tri- and tetra-chlorodiketopentamethylenehydroxycarboxylic acids 
both behave like true dicarboxylic acids, a fact which can be explained 
only by assuming that in aqueous solution and in their salts they 
have the constitution COOH*CO*GH01*C(OH)(COOH)*OHOl2 and 
000H-C0-CCl2*0(0H)(C00H)-0HCl8 respectively. 
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1.3-Diketodicliloropentamefcliylene, Tuider the influence of alkalis, 
is probably converted into the salt of the ketone acid 

OOOH-CHa-CHa-CO-OHOb, 

just as dichlorodiketohydrindene is converted into salts of dichloro- 
acetophenonecarboxylic acid (compare Zincke, Abstr., 1888, 1192). 

P. S. El. 

Formaldehyde. By K Keaut, W. Eschweilbr, and G. Geossmabn 
{Annalen^ 258, 95—110).—Crude formaldehyde, prepared from 
sodium hydroxymethylsulphonate, contains about 0*04 to 0 07 per 
cent, of formic acid and considerable quantities of methyl alcohol, but 
it can be obtained free from these impurities by first shaking with 
calcium carbonate and then fractionating; the methyl alcohol accu¬ 
mulates in the lower boiling (80—90®) tractions, whilst the highest 
boiling (98*5—99®) fractions consist of pure aqueous formaldehyde. 
This solution can be concentrated by distillation over calcium car¬ 
bonate until it contains 52*4 per cent, of formaldehyde, but a stronger 
solution cannot be obtained owing to polymerisation. 

The authors’ experiments seem to show that oxymethylene dissolves 
unchanged in water, and then gradually becomes converted into form¬ 
aldehyde, this change taking place more quickly in vrarm dilute than in 
cold concentrated solutions. Determinations of the molecular weight 
of formaldehyde in aqueous solution gave results which show, as did 
those obtain^ by Tollens (Abstr., 18^, 809), that a freshly prepared 
solution of formaldehyde, diluted with cold water, contains a 
substance, the molecular weight of which is higher than that of the 
aldehyde. 

Sodium Jiydrcxymeihylefiesulphonate {formaldehyde sodium hydrogen 
sulphite)^ CHjOjNaHSOi -H H 2 O, is deposited in well-defined, trans¬ 
parent plates, a : h : c ^ 1*7750 :1 : 0*6251, /J = 68 ® 1', when an 
aqueous solution of formaldehyde, or when solid oxymethylene is 
ii eated with a concentrated solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, 
and the salt precipitated with alcohol. It loses I mol. H 3 O over 
sulphuric acid, is decomposed by boiling water, and is readily soluble 
in water and methyl alcohol, but only very sparingly in ethyl 
alcohol. The potassium salt, obtained in like manner, forms large 
anhydi*ous plates, and also monosymmetric crystals, 

allies 2*8400 :1: 1*0368, p = 81® 47f, 
which rapidly efSoresce. 

Methylenedipiperidlne^ CnH.oS's, is formed when piperidine is added 
to an aqneons bolntion of sodium hydroxymethylsulphonate; it boils 
at 234 —235*5®, and is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. Methylene- 
dibenzamide (hipparaffin), melts at 220®. F, S. K. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Aldehydes- By B. Baumann 
(Ber., 23, 1S69—lb76; compare this voL, p. 477).—^A neutral solu¬ 
tion of formaldehyde is well cooled and saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide; a colourless liquid is obtained, from which a voluminous 
crystalline precipitate is deposited on tlie addition of an eqnal bulk of 
hydrochloric acid (5 per cent); the substance is washed with water, 
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and treated with a saturated alcoholic solution of iodine, a resinous 

mass is formed, from which trvmetJiylene teirasiilphide, 

is extracted by repeatedly boiling with alcohol; it crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 83—84°. This compound is derived 
froja diT}hiomethylenemercaptan, SH*CH2"S’0Hi-S*0H2*SBr. The 
resinous mass remaining after the removal of the tetrasulphide is in¬ 
soluble in all media; it may be purified by treatment with alcohol, 
and melts at 135—137°, DimetTiyldimetliyleneirisulphone^ 

SO,(OH2-SO,Me)2, 

is prepared by treating formaldehyde with hydrogen sulphide and 
extracting? the solution with ether; the residue, obtained after 
evaporating the ether, is dissolved in dilute aqueous soda and treated 
with excess of methi 1 iodide; a mixture of thioethers is thus formed, 
which cannot be separated without their undergoing decomposition; 
the oily liquid is treated with an acid solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate, and, on evaporating the solution, the trisulphone crystal¬ 
lises in long, thin prisms melting at 184—185°; it is very spai iugly 
soluble except in hot water, and forms uncrystallisable ^alts with the 
alkalis. This compound is formed from thiodimethylenemercaptan, 
S(CH 3 'SH) 2 . TetrahroinodwietliyldiniefJiylejietrisulphoiiei 

SO,(CBr 3 -SO,iIe) , 

is prepared by the action of bromine-water on an aqueous solution of 
the sulphone; it crystallises in small scales melting at 190° with 
decomposition. S 03 (CH 2 *S 02 Et) 2 , 

obtained from ethyl bromide in a manner similar to the dimethyl 
compound, crystallises in colourless scales; it melts at 149°, and 
yields a tetrahromide. 

On further concentrating the mother-liquors remaining after the 
separation of the dimethyldimethylenetrisnlphone, tabular crystals 
of dimethylmethylenedisulphone, OH 3 (SO»Me) 2 , are deposited, melt¬ 
ing at 141°; diethylmethylenedisulphone, CH.(S02Bt)2, is obtained 
in the same way from the mother-liquors of diethyldimethyl- 
enetrisnlphone. Both these compounds are already known; they are 
evidently derived from methylenemercaptan, 0 H 3 (SH) 2 , which has 
not yet been obtained in the^ure state. J. B. T. 

Chloralimide and its Isomeride. By B^hal and Croat 
(Gompt, rend.y 110, 1270—1273).—50U grams of chloral ammonia is 
mixed with 200 grams of anhydrous chloral and distilled on a water- 
bath until 100 grams of chloroform have been collected. From this 
point distillation is continued in a vacuum until nothing more passes 
over. The residue is exhausted with cold alcohol of 95°; chloiul- 
imide remains nndissolved (this voL, p. 230) and isochloralimide 
passes into solution. Isochloralimide is precipitated by the addition 
of dilute alcohol and purified by repeated crystallisation from boiling 
alcohol of 90°. It is insoluble in water, melts at 103—^104°, is decom¬ 
posed by mineral acids with liberation of chloral and formation of 
the corresponding ammonium salt, and is even decomposed by platinic 
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cMoride witL formatioD of ammonimn platinocliloride. Wlien heated 
with alkalis, it evolves an odour of carbylamines, ammonia is liberated, 
and a formate and chloroform are prodneed. 

Isochloralimide and chloralimide have the same composition, and 
determinations of the molecnlar weight by Eaoult’s method, in soItk 
tion in benzene, gave a number corresponding in both cases to the 
molecular weight 439*5, which agrees with the triple formnlse ]^- 
viously adopted (Zoc. cit). 

If isochloralimide is heated with methyl chloride in a sealed tube 
at 100®, it is converted into chloralimide, and if the latter is dissolved 
in chloroform and mixed with B mols. of bromine, it is converted into 
isochloralimide. Acid chlorides give the same compounds with both 
isomerides, and these prodnets, which are very stable, will be described 
subsequently. 

The authors ascribe to the two isomerides the following constitu¬ 
tion :— 


NH< 


CH(CC10-23-H 

CH(CGl3)-NH 


>OH-oci. 


CShlondiinide. 


Isocbloialimide. 


The presence of the amido-group in isochloralimide is indicated 
by its gimter solubility, and by the production of chloroform and a 
carbylamine when treated with an alkali. 

The ready migration of the hydrogen which is combined with the 
nitrogen throws considerable light on the splitting up of diazoamido- 
derivatives. 

Adopting Bonveault’s nomenclature, chloralimide is tertrichlor- 
methyl triazidine (1:3:5) and the authors propose to denote the 
analogous compounds containing the amido- group by the name 
triazidiniums. I&ochloralimide wrll then be tertrichloromethyltriazi- 
dinium (1:3:5). 0. H. B. 


The so-called Cyanacetone. By A. Hantzsch (Bar., 23, 1472 
—^1474).—^An energetic reaction sets in when chloracetone (1 mol.) is 
ponred into an aqueous solution of potassium cyanide; the product, 
which is not cyanacetone, but a complicated condensation-producyt, 
crystallises from alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, in small 
needles, melts at 176®, and has the composition CioHuNaOa. It is 
tasteless and odourless, and only moderately easily solnble in hot 
water and ether. It is doubtless identical with the “ cyanacetone 
desenbed by Grintz (J. pr. Ghem. [1], 39), but its chemical be¬ 
haviour indicates a high molecular weight; it cannot be readily 
decomposed into acetone or acetic acid and carbonic anhydride, and 
when treated with acids or alkalis it yields a complex compound 
melting at 65®. 

“When potassium cyanide is treated with chloracetone in alcoholic 
solution, a dark oil, boiling above 120®, is obtained in very small 
quantity (compare Mattliews and Hodkinson, Abstr., 1883, 311), 
together with considerable quantities of non-volatile substances * 

P. S. K. 
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CyRnacetone. By A. Hantzsch (Her., 23, 1816; compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—An apology for overlooking tbe fact that Holtzwart 
(Abstr., 18S9, 683) had already prepared cyanacetone. The con- 
stitation of the compound formed by the action of potassium cyanide 
on chloracetone is probably best represented by the formnla 
CN-OH-Ac-C-OH-Me-CHa-CN. J. B. T. 

t 

Chloro-substitTition-products of Ethyl Chloroformate.—^By 
H. MiJLLBB (Annalen, 258, 50— 66; compare Hentschel, Abstr, 
1887,1099; 1888,248 and 249).— Y arious chloro-subsuitiition-products 
are foimed, together with small quantities of hexachlorethane, when 
chlorine is passed into boiling ethyl chloroformate which is exposed 
to direct sunlight; the liquid is fractionated after the gas has been 
passed for a short time in order to isolate the compounds of lower 
boiling point, the lowest and the highest fractions are then chlorinated 
and fractionated again. In this way the compounds described below 
were isolated. 

oL-Ohlorethyl chloroformate, C100*0*C2HiCl, is a colourle^^s liquid of 
sp. gr. 1*325 at 15®, and boils at 118—119®; when treated with a 
small quantity of aluminium chloride, it is decomposed into ethyl- 
idene chloride and chlorethylene, and when warmed with water, it 
yields carbonic anhydride, hydrochloric acid, and acetaldehyde; hot 
alcohol converts it into o-chlorethyl ethyl carbonate, 

OEt-OO-O-OHClMe, 

which on further boiling is completely decomposed into hydrogen 
chloride, ethyl chloride, and sicetaldeliyde. 

The fraction boiling at 153*5—154*5® consists of a compound of 
the composition OcHtOIsOa, which seems to be formed by the com¬ 
bination of an equal number of molecules of a-chlorothyl chloro¬ 
formate and dichlorothyl chloroformate. Determinations of the 
va])our density of this compound showed that it decomposes into its 
constituents at its boiling point; it cannot, however, be separated 
into its conslifuents by fractional distillation, nor can it be formed by 
mixing them in the right propoHion, When ti^eated with aluminium 
chloride, it is ilecoTiiposed into carbonic anlijdiude, cthylidene di- 
chloride, and chlorethylene diohloride. 

&li*Dichhre1hjil chloroformate, ClOO-O'C^HaCla, is a colourless liquid 
of sp. gr. 1*510 at 15®, and boils at 169—160®; aluminium chloride 
decomposes it into carbonic anhydride and chlox'othylene dichloride, 
and alcohol oonvei'ts it into ethyl a/J-dicbloretbyl caibonate, a colonr- 
lohS oil boiling at 196—196®. 

Triclilorefhyl chloroformafe, OlOO’O'OCVOHaOl, is an oil of sp. gr. 
1*684 at 16®, and boils at 169—170®; it is decomposed by aluminium 
chloride into carbonic anhydride, hydrochloric acid, asymmetrical 
tetrachlorethano (h p. 134—136®), and a liquid—probably trichlor- 
ethylene—^wbich boils at 85—90®. 

Tetraohlorethyl chloroformate, ClOO-O-OCl/OHCh, is an oil of 
sp. gr. 1*660 at 16®, and boils at 176—177®; it is decomposed by alu¬ 
minium chloride into caibonic anhydride, hydrogen chloride, and 
tetrachlox'othylone. 
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Percliloretliyl chloroformate, 01C0*0'C2Cl5, is an oil of sp. gr. 
1'702 at 15®, and boils at 140—141® (110 mm.) ; under the ordinary 
pressure it boils at 184—185® with slight decomposition into carbonyl 
chloride, carbonic anhydride, hexachlorethane, and trichloracetic 
chloride (compare Cloez, Annalen, 60, 259). It is decomposed by aln- 
mininm chloride into catbonic anhydride and hexachlorethane, and 
when boiled with water it also yields hexachlorethane and carbonic 
anhydride, only small quantities of trichloracetic acid being foi‘med. 
When treated with ammonia, the principal product is eitlier chloro¬ 
form or trichloracetamide, according to the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment, small quantities of hexachlorethane being also produced. 

All the chlorinated ethyl chloroforraates produce sores on the skin 
and their vapour is exceedingly irritating. F. S. K. 

Action of Bromine on Trimethylacetic Acid. By S. Eefob- 
MATZXY (Ber., 23,1594—1598).—Trimethylacetic acid was prepared 
according to the method of Priedel and Silva from pinacone hydrate 
by gently boiling it in a reflux apparatus with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and oxiising the pinacoline formed by adding chromic acid mixture 
and again gently boiling the solution. Water was then added, and 
the liquid distilled until sulphuric acid began to vaporise. The 
distillate was freed from unaltered pinacoline by extraction with 
ether, evaporated, treated with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted 
with ether. After evaporating the ether from the extract, a residue 
of trimetbylpvruvic, acetic, and trimethylacetic acids was obtained, and 
the trimethylacetic acid was separated by fractionation; it boiled at 
155—163®. By treating it with bromine and phosphorus, and pouring 
the product into alcohol, ethyl trimethylacetate and small quantities of 
bromine-derivatives of hydrocarbons were obtained, but no bromotri- 
methyl acetate. Trimetbylacetic chloride was then made by the action 
of phosphorus trichloride on the acid; it boiled at 100—110®. When 
heated with hi*omine in a sealed tube at 100® and finally to 135®, it 
yielded a mixture of bromine-derivatives of hydrocarbons, but no 
bromotidmethylacetic derivative. It appears that in general, acids 
which contain no hydrogen in the a-position are incapable of ex¬ 
changing a hydrogen atom for bromine. 0, F. B. 

Action of Alcohols on Ethyl Acetoacetate. By T. Peters 
(^Annalen, 257, 353—358).—When ethyl acetoacetate (30 grams) is 
mixed with methyl alcohol (150 grams) in which a small quantify of 
sodium (0-5 gram) has been dissolved, and the mixture is kept at the 
ordinary temperature, the ethyl acetoacetate is gradually and com¬ 
pletely converted into the methyl salt; isoamyl alcohol, under the 
same conditions, converts the ethyl into the isoamyl salt. The same 
changes take place, but much more quickly (in 16 to 20 hours), when 
ethyl acetoacetate is boiled with either of the above-named al^hols, 
and isobutyl alcohol, under the same conditions, transforms the ethyi 
into the isobntyl salt. Isobntyl and isoamyl alcohol convert ethyl 
acetoacetate into the isobut}*! and isoamyl salts respectively, even in 
absence of sodium, but prolonged boiling is required, and a large ex¬ 
cess of the alcohol mutt be employed; methyl alcohol has no action 
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on ethyl aootoacetate and ethyl ethylacotoacetate in absence of sodium. 
Kfliyl isobntylaoetoacetate boils at 198—^202®, isobntyl ethylaceto- 
acetate at 211—^215°, isoamyl acotoacetate at 217—219®, and isoamyl 
cthylacetoacetate at 220—2-10°. F. S. K. 

Behaviour of Ethereal Salts of Alkyl-substituted Acetoacetic 
Acid with Ammonia. By T. PciRab lA}malm, 257, 339 —353).— 
Two classes ot compounds are formed by the action of ammonia on 
ethereal salts of the alkyl-derivatives of aeetoacetic acid, namely, 
the ethereal salt of an a-alkyl-/}-amidocrotonic acid and the amide of 
an alkylacetoacetic acid; the former is alone produced when an¬ 
hydrous ammonia is employed. 

With ammonia, methyl ethylacetoacetate yields methyl ethylamido- 
crotonate (in. p. 35—30®) and ethykcetoacjtamide (m. p. 90®), but 
not methylacetoacetamide, as stated by Brandes. 

Methijlarefoiicetaniidey COMo*CHMe*CO‘NH 2 , prepared from ethyl 
motliyhicetoacetate, crystallises from ether in colourless needles 
mcliinu: at 73®. Ethyl a-niethyl-^-amidocrotonate melts at 53® and 
is readily soluble in alcoliol, ether, and benzene. 

li^ohiitijlacetoacetamide melts at 88®; ethyl a-isubutyU^-'amidocrotonate 
at 41—42^ 

IsomiylacefoacAamide^ OOMo*CH(C.iHu)'CO'hrH.», melts at 129®; 
ethyl ei-ihotmijl-li-amidocrotoiuttej NH4’OMo‘.0(C5Hii)'C001{lt, at 50®. 

Ethyl diethylacctoacoiate is not acted on either by anhydrous or * 
aqueous ammonia. E. S. K. 

Decompositioii-pToducts of the Sodium Salts of the Chloro- 
laotic Acids. By B. ItmssB (Annnlen, 257, 331—338).—^When an 
aqueous solution of sodium trichlorolactate is heated at about 75—80®, 
it is decomposed into sodium chloride and dichlox*aldehyde with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride; the presence of the dichlox’aldehyde 
was proved by oxidising a portion of tlio distilled solutiou with niti‘io 
acid and isolating tlio dichloi*acctic acid thus produced, as well as by 
various other tests. 

An aqueous solution of sodium dichloiulactate is slowly decom¬ 
posed at 95® into ohloraldchyde and sodium chlori<le, with evolution 
of carbonic anli} dride; a solution of tbo chloi’olactato, at the same tem¬ 
perature, undergoes decomposition into aldcliyde, Crirboiiic anhydride, 
and sodium chloiidc, small quantities of glyceric acid being also 
foniieil. F. S. K. 

Brouniaated Pyrotartaric Acids. By 0. A. Bischopf (Bcr., 23 
l<)2t—1929).—The author has previously shown, in conjunction with 
Guthzeit (Abstr., 1881, 579), and with Emmert (Abstr, 1882, 1191), 
that the pxuducts of bx*oinination of propenyltricarboxylic acid are a 
monobromopyiutartaric acid melting at 202—^204®, a brominabed 
crotonic acid melting at 107—109®, apparently identical with 
Michael and Norton’s a-bromocrotonio acid, and a dibromopyrotartaidc 
acid molting at 127—128®. Two isomerides of the laitex* acid are 
known, molting at 204® and 170® respectively, both of which can be 
eonvex4od into bi^omomothacrylic acid, OHBr‘CMe*COOH. The iii-st- 

voii. Lvxii, 4 e 
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meutioned dilxTOinopyrotartaric acid, on the other hmd, isconyt-rfed hy 
alkalis into «-bromocrotonio acid, which has, according to Wislieeml^, 
H'C’CJhT 

the constitution U rirv^Tr- which it is obtained 

Bi“0*COOM 

must therefore contain both bromine-atoms combined with the same 

, , OH,.OH-COOH 

Jn addition to the above monobromopyrotartaric acid melting at 
202—2U4*“, two isomeric acids are known which melt at 137® and 148® 
respectively. The first of these gives paraconic acid on boihng with 
water, and itaconic acid on treatment with soda, and has therefore 

CHa-Br 

probably the constitution ^ ^ whilst the second when treated 

! 

H 

with soda yields metbaorylic acid, which leads to the constitution 

CH3 


'Br*C‘OOOB[ 

X The acid melting at 202—^204® was obtained in larger 

H'O'COOH 

k 

quantity by adding bromine to an aqueous solution of propenyl- 
mcarboxylic acid, and concentrating the solution, carbonic anhydride 
being given off. It was thus obtained in bard prisms melting at 
203’5°. Only one s*TUctuial formula is possible for this acid, which 
can, however, exist in two geometrictdly isomeric forms, namely, 
CHa CH3 

H-O-OOOH _ H-O-COOH ^ . 

Br*0’C00H Br C H ’ heating it at 210 m an oil-bath, 

H COOH 

hydi'ogen bromide and water are given ofP, and citraconic anhydride 
distils over. The acid may be termed ‘‘parasymmetrical bromo- 
metbylsuocinic acid.” H. G. 0. 


On heating it at 210® in an oil-bath, 


Determination of the Structure of Aliphatic Acids^ and the 
so-called "Dynamical Isomerism,” By K. Auwebs and L. h. 
jACKbOX {Ber,, 23, 15yy—1617).—This psper is the fiisfc of a series 
which is to describe a study of the action of bromine on aliphatic 
acids, and of the electric contlncti\ity of the latter, and to show how 
these data may be used to determine the constitution of such acids. 
In the first or introductory portion of the paper, it is shown that the 
acid obtained by treating ethyl methylsodiomalon-ite with etliyl-a- 
hromisobutyrate and saponifying the product with sulphuric acid is 
n'^t trimethylsuecinic, but syinmetricil aa-Jimethylglutaric acid. 
The isomeric derivatives of succinic acid lately discovered by Bisclioff 
(this voL. pp. 741—744) are then discussed, and it is stated that theie 
is no need to resort to dynamical isomensm ” to explain the existence 
of these, as many of them are probably derivatives of glutario acid, 
formed by a moleculai transformation similar to that mentioned 
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above, and are tbns chemical isomerides of the succinic acid doru a- 
tives. 

a^’-Dmefhjhjhitaric acid, OOOH<3HM‘e*CH2*CHMe*COOH, was 
obtained bj dissolving 4 G granus of sodium in 80 c.o. of absolute 
alcohol, cooling the solution, adding 34*8 grams of ethyl methyl- 
nialonate, and warming on the water-bath, cooling, adding 39 grams 
of bromisobutyrio acid, and again wanning. The product was isolated 
and purified, and the portion boiling at 260—200'' (38 per cent, of the 
theoretical yield) saponified by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. 
On cooling the solution, aa-dimethylglutaric acid was obtained in 
needles melting at 106—10G^ soluble in all ordinary solvents except 
light petroleum, and not volatile with steam. Its coefficient of 
electrical conductivity (K) is 0*00524. When boiled for a few 
minutes, it forms an anhydride,'which, can be isolated by treating 
the liquid with soda, ami cjystalli&es from light petroleum iu thin, 
i‘ectangalar prisms melting at 92*—93°. By treating the acid with 
I'od phosphorus and hrouiino, (ia--dihrc^>ho-aLX-di7mthylgltitaric an- 

h ijdridey obtained. It is an unstable substance, 

crystallising from light petroleum in oblique prisms which melt at 
92—93°, and sublime without decomposition. When it is treated with 
cold aqueous soda, and the solution neutralised with sulphuric acid, 
ether extracts a substance which crystallises in colourless, hexagonal 
plates melting at 96—9G°, and is probably. dihydroxydimetJiygJutarie 
acid, OH 2 [CMc(OH)-OOOH],. 

(llutaric acid was then prepai*od by decomposing its silver salt with 
hydrogen sulphide, and ■was treated with excess of bromine in the 
presence of phosphorus. No bi*ominated acid was obtained in this 
way, but an unstable substance which decomposed when heated, and 
was doubtless glutnric bromide. It w^as poured into excess of alcohol, 
and the solution evaporated; the residue consisted of a mixture of 
ethyl dibromo- and monobrorao-glutaiates in the proportion of about 
throe parts of tho former to one of the latter. 0. i\ B. 

Trimethylsucomic Acid and Dimethylglutaric Acidic By C, 
A. Bisciioiij" 23, 14G4—I4G8).—A symmotriciil dimethyl- 

glutaric acid meHiiig at 100—101° can bo obtained by treating ethyl 
sodiomethylrnalonate (2 mols.) with mothyleno ioduie, hydrolysing 
the otheiml salt thus producod, and heating the acid until the evolu¬ 
tion of <arbonio nnhydrido is at an end. Tho electrical conductivity 
of this acid is the same as tliat of the trimethylsuccinic acid obtained 
from ethyl methyknaloimio and othyl hiomisobutyrate, and that ©f 
Zolinslcy*8 symmetrical dimethylglutaric acid (m, p. 102—103°); the 
three acids have als© tho same crystalline form and the same solu¬ 
bility, so that a f mother comparison of the derivatives of the thx^e 
compounds will probably prove their identity. The author has suc- 
cooded in synthesising mesaconic and citraconio acids from ethyl 
malonate. iP, S. K. 

7 -Ketone-Acids. By 0. Paal and T. Hoffmann (Ber., 23, 
1496—1606).— Ethyl isoamylmalonate, C6Hii'OH(OOOEt)i, prepared 

4 e 2 
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by treating ethyl sodiomalonate T?ith isoamyl bromide in alcoholic 
solution, is a colourless, mobile oil, with an agreeable fruity odour; 
it boils at 240 —242", and is insoluble in water. The free acid^ 
CaHi 404 , is obtained by boiling the ethereal salt for several hours with 
concentrated potash; it crystallises from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 93® with evolution of 
carOonic anhydride, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
ethyl acetate, and hot benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum. 
The ammonkun salt crystallines in needles or prisms. The sodium salt 
separates fi'om dilute alcohol in ill-defined crystals. The calcium salt, 
G 8 Hi 204 Ca, and the barium salt seem to be amoiphous, and ai*e insoluble 
in water. The silver salt, C 8 Hia 04 Ag 2 , is amorphous and moderately 
stable. In aqueous solutions of the ammonium salt, ferric chloride 
produces a red, and copper sulphate a bluish-green precipitate. The 
amide, 06 Hii'CB[(C 0 'hrB 2 ) 2 , prepared by heating the ethereal salt 
w ith concentrated alcoholic ammonia at 150®, crystallises from alcohol 
in colourless needles, melts at 210", and is readily soluble in hot 
alcohol but only sparingly in benzene, and insoluble in ether and light 
petroleum. 

Isoamylacetic acid, C^HuOa, is obtained by heating isoamylmalonic 
acid; it is a colourless, disagi'ecably smelling oil of sp. gr. 0*912243 
at 19", compared with water at the same temperature; it boils at 
208—^210°, and is very sparingly soluble in water. The ethyl salt, 
OgHifiOa, prepained by passing hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic 
solution of the acid, is a colourless oil of pleasant odour, boiling at 
177". The calcium salt, Ci4H2604Ca, is crystalline and only 
sparingly soluble in hot water. 

Ethyl phenarylisoamylmalonate, COPh-CHa-C(C6Hn)(COOBt)a, can 
be prepared by gradually adding pbenacyl bromide to a well-cooled 
ethereal solution of ethyl sodioisoamylmalonate and then wanning the 
mixtnre for a short time, but it is obtained in a lesb impure condition 
by passing hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic solution of phcnaeyl- 
isoamylmalonic acid; the crude product is a thick, colourless oil. 
The free acid, CisHjoOs, prepared by hydrolisiug the crude ethereal 
salt with alcoholic potash, crystallises fi’om dilute alcohol, or acetic 
acid, in long, colouileas needles, melts at 16U°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, ethyl acetate, and glacial acetic acid, but 
almost insoluble in benzene and light petroleum; when crystallised 
from water or from solvents coutaiuing water, it invariably contains 
small quantities of water, from which it cannot easily be freed. The 
potassium salt crystallises in plates and is readily soluble in water and 
hot alcohol. The ammonium salt, Ci«Hi 905 *NH 4 , crystallises in needles, 
melts at 165®, and is moderately easily soluble in cold water. When 
the acid is heated with phosphoric chloride and phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride, it is converted into the chloride, which is so unstable that 
it cannot be obtained in a pure condition. Both tbe acid and the 
ethyl salt combine with hydroxylamine, yielding oximes. 

Attempts to convert phenacylisoamylmalonic acid and phenacyl- 
isoamylacetic acid (see belowj into l.S-phenylisoamylthiopben, by 
heating with phosphorus trisulpliide, were unsuccessful. 

Octylbemtne, CHMe3-[CHj]4-CH2ph, is obtained when pbenacyl- 
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ifioainylinalonic acid is distilled over zinc-dast and tlie product fi* lo- 
tionated over sodium; it is a colotudess, mobile oil, boiling at about 
245—265°, and possessing an aromatic odour. 
p-FJi^tiylr-P-liydroxij-oc-^isoamylethylmalonic acid^ 

OH-CHPb-CH3-C(COOH)2-C5Hn, 

can be prepared by reducing a dilate alcoholic solution of phenacyl- 
isoamylmalonic acid with sodium amalgam, the solution being kept 
slightly acid by the frequent addition of dilute sulphuric acid. It is 
a gum-like substance, readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and glacial 
acetic acid, but almost insoluble in water; when heated, it is converted 

into r^-plhpnyl-a-iboamylbuiyrolactonej OHPh<Q,QQ>CH-C5Hn, with 

evolution of water and carbonic anhydride. 

Phenacylisoamylacetic acid (&-bcmoyUa-isoamy1propumi6 acid)^ 
COPlrCHa-CH(C6Hii)*COOH, prepared by heating the preceding 
compound above its melting point, crystallises from dilate alcohol or 
light petroleum in colourless plates, melts at 103°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only sparingly in light 
petroleum, and insoluble in water. The ethyl salt is a colourless oil 
boiling at 2(50®. Wlien the acid is boiled for some time, it is converted 
into r^-pJi<^q/Ua-‘i^oamylImfenyllcu^one (b p. about 310—320°), which, 
however, cannot be obtained in a pure couditiou. F. S* K. 


normal lunimer, etltyl clilm'o^mpenyltriciirloxylafe. 


Synthesis of Mesaconic and Citraconic Acids from Ethyl 
Propenyltricarboxylate. By 0. A. Bischoff (i?er., 23, 1930—1937). 
— In pj’cvious papers by (he autlior and by Gnthzoit, it has been 
shown that almost all alkyl-suhstitnted ethyl malonatcs are readily 
acted on by chlorine at 100°. Ethyl acotyleneteti*acarboxylato forms 
an exception, as it is only attacked at 20()°, and then passes into the 
ethyl salt of a trihasic acid. By the action of chlorine on ethyl 
pi*opeiiyltri<*arboxylato on the waiex*-bath, no chloro-dovivative con*e- 
spoiiding with ethyl ohioromaloiiato can beobbunod; if, however, the 
ethyl salt is heated to 130—200°, substitution takes place in the 

01-OXCOOBt)a 

Me-CH-COOBt’ 

being obtained as a yellow oil with a pungent odour, boiling at 
287—288° untler 770 mm. pressure. By the action of hydrochloric 
acid, it yields inosticonic acid and carboxymesaconie acid, 

OOOH-OMe:a(OOOH)», 

molting at 168°; the latter readily loses carbonic anhydride with 
foimiation of mesaconic acid. A third product was also obtained, 
which appears to be impure citraconic acid. 

Ethyl butenylti'icarboxylatc, when treated with chlorine in an 
analogous manner, yields a monochloro-derivative of a similar charac¬ 
ter, boiling at 292°. On hydrolysis, it is converted into etbylmaleic 

acid, ^ S melting at 90^—^92°, which is quite stable, whexms 

BvO'COOH 

the isomeric pTrociuchonio acid exists only as an anhydride. 

H. G. 0. 
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Oitraconanil and Pyranilpyroriilactone. By A. Rfissert ( JBer ,, 
23,1620—1621).—A reply to tLe paper of Anschiitz (compare Abstr, 
this voL, p. 774) refirai*diiig the identity of these compounds. The 
author points out that the production of anilidopyrotartaiic acid by 
Induction affords no proof of the constitution of either citraconanil or 
pyranilpyroinlactone, as its formation is equally well explained by 
either of the formul® in dispute. On oxidation, citraconanil yields 
f»xanilic acid, whilst anilosuccinic acid is obtained from pyranilpyroin- 
lactone. These facts, together with the difEerent ph}&ital properties 
of the two compounds, confiim the author in his opinion that they 
are distinct substances. B* T. 

Condensation of Ketone Acids ^th Dicarbosylic Acids. 
By R. FiTTKi and G. Parker (Bar., 23, 1535—153G).—The 
compound of the composition CgHiOs, which was obtained by the 
condensation of pyruvic acid with sodium succinate (Abstr., 1889, 
1146), is not an acid, but the anhydride of pyrooinchonic acid. 

P. S. K. 

Combination of Idalic Acid with normal Potassium and 
Sodium Tungstates. By D, Gesniiz {Gonipt retid.^ 110,1365—1368; 
compare this vol., 744).—The solutions examined contained IT 166 
grams of malic acid, yarious proportions of the tungstate, and water 
sufficient to make the volnme of the solution up to 24 c.c. at 15®; the 
rotation of the malic acid solution alone was 15' at 17® in a tube 
2U1*5 mm. long. 

The addition of eqnal weights of the alkaline tungstate increases the 
rotatory power by equal increments nntil a maximum is reached, 
when equal equivalents of the acid and the tungstate are present. 
Further addition of tungstate re^'alts in a gradual reduction of the 
lutatory power, which changes its sign and attains a second maximum 
when two equivalents of the salt are present to one of malic acid 
Beyond this point the rotatory power again diminishes, again changt‘S 
in sign, and reaches another maximum when five equivaleutH of the 
salt are present to two equivalents of malic acid. If further quantities 
of tungstate are added, the rotatory power again passes from left to 
light, and a gradual increase in the rotatory power indicates tlio 
formation of a combination of one equivalent of the acid and eight 
equivalents of the tungstate. 0. H, B. 

DistiUationL Products of Citrates. By C. A. Bischoi-f and A. 
HAUsDOBrEB (Ber., 23,1915—^1918).—When a mixture of citric acid, 
quicklime, and iron filings is distilled in an mon retort, a distillate is 
obtained which consists of an aqueous and an oily portion. The latter 
on rapeated fractionation gave products boiling ac 58—60®, 90®, 120®, 
and 210®. The first consisted of acetone, and the authors regarded 
the second as metaeetone until the publication of E. Fischer and 
Laycock’s researches showed this to be a mixture (Abstr., 1889, 487). 
hTone of the other fi-actious consists of hydrocarbons. 

The distillation was next repeated on a larger scale, 6 5 kilos, of 
sodium^ citrate being employed. The fx*actions of the oil boiling at 
45—80® and 80—115® wore washed with soda solution and dried over 
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pota-isium carboiiafe. Tlie portions boiling above 90®, collected in 
tractions of 10“ i*ange, were tieated with phenylbydrazine, heated on 
the water-bath, and tinally dried on the oil-bath at 180°. The residue, 
ou fractionation in a vacuum, yielded piopaldehydephenylhydrazone as 
a yellow oil, which was converted into scatole on heating with zinc 
chloride. 

The higher boiling portions likewise reduce silver solution, but are 
stable towards oxidising agents, and ai^e therefore probably not alde¬ 
hydes. The fractions analysed show the characteristic reactions of 
substituted furfurans, and the numbers obtained on analysis in two 
(iases agree with those required for triallylfurfuran and dipropyl- 
furfuran. H. G, C. 

Action of Ethyl a-Bromisobntyrate on Ethyl Propylmalonate 
and Isopropylmalonate. By 0. A. Bischopp and A. Tigbbstbdt 
(Der., 23, 1937 —1911).—When ethyl propylmalonate is mixed with 
Jin alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, and ethyl a-bromisobutyrate 
addj'd, the noi*mal reaction takes place, the ethyl salt of a tricarb¬ 
oxylic acid being formed. This has the composition CisHjBOe, and 
forms a slightly yellowisli oil, which boils at 300—301°. It cannot be 
obtained from ethyl isobntonyItricaiboxylate by the action of sodinni 
ethoxide and propyl iodide. 

On hydrolysis, tho ethyl salt yields tho con^esponding jpropyUso- 
hutmijUricarhojaylic aciil, OjoHitOe,, which crystallises in colourless 
nodules, readily soluble in water and ether. At 167—168®, it melts, 
giving off carbonic anhydride and foiming a dicarboxylic acid. The 
hitter was found to be a mixture of two geometrically isomeric acids, 
melting at 51—53® and 101—102° respectively. They readily pass 
one into tlio other, and are probably si/mmetrical methylpropylgiutario 
neiiis, COOll-OIllV-OIVOHMe-COOH. 

Wlion ethyl isoin^opylmalonate is treated with sodium ethoxide and 
ethyl a-bromisol)u(.yiute, no corresponding reaction takes place, a 
inixiuro of high and low boiling substances being obtained. 

H. G. 0. 

Dialkyl OyanotlxiocarbairddeB. By 0. Hboht (Ber., 23,1658— 
1668; compare Wunderlich, Abstr., 1886,435),— Metbylthiocarbamide, 
in alcoholic solution, coinbinos with sodlnm cyanide io form sodium 
uiethylc^auothiocarbamido, N‘JlMo*0H*NNa*0N’; by the action of 
jilkyl hj» U>gcns, tho sodium in this compound may be displaced. Since 
tho highcM* thiocarbaraidoH react in tho sam^ manner as the methyl 
compound, tbeie is no difficulty in preparing the members of two 
homologous scries, and a comparison of their properties would show 
the intlucnce of the relative position of the alkyl-groups in the mole¬ 
cule. 

T. MBTOYLiniocARBAMiDBAiiKyL Oyawidbs, NHMe-OS'NR-CK— 
Methylthiocarbrniddemethyl cyanide^ IfHMe'OS'NMe^ON, crystallises 
fi*om alcohol in ti’ansparent, lustrous plates; on heating to 185®, it 
becomes yellow, and melts at 194—195® with decomposition; it is 
nadily soluble in all the usual menstrua exc^t light petroleum. 
MiHhylfhiorarham%d(*prc^yl cyanide, STHMe^OS-NPr'CIT, crystallises 
Irom hub water in very lusti'ous plates or needles melting at 90*5°; 
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it is less soluble than the methyl compound. Methy Uhiocarham ulaal 'ijl 
njanide, NHMe*CS-N(C 3 H 6 )-CN, is deposited from alcohol in long, 
lustrous, white needles melting at Methylthiocarhamid^henzyl 

cyanide^ 3 SrHMe*OS*N(OyH 7 )*Clf, crystallises from hot alcohol in 
needles melting at 173®; it is only sparingly soluble in ordinary 
solvents. 

II. Ethtlthiocabbamidbalkyl Oyabtdes, 2THEt*CS*NEi*CK .—EthyU 
iJiiocarhamideetJiyl cyanide^ lTOEt*CS*EEt'ClI, is obtained from 
sodium ethylcyanothiocarbamide and ethyl iodide; it crystallises from 
strong alcohol in white, lustrous laminse melting at 98’2®, and re¬ 
solidifying at 94®. JSthyUhiocarbamid^ropyl cyanide^ 

NHEt-OS-NPrCN, 

forms a loose, white, crystalline mass of small needles or leaves 
melting at 74*7® and resolidifying at 71®. Bthylthiocarhamideallyl 
cytmide, NHBt'CS*l^(C 3 H 6 )*ON, crystallises in small, lustrous plates 
melting at 81*2® without decomposition. TlthyltMocarhamideh&myl 
cyanide, NHEt*OS*N(C 7 H 7 )-CN^, is deposited from dilute alcohol as a 
white powder, consisting of small, flat crystals melting at 143*6®. 

III. Pbopylthiocarbamidealkyl Cyanides, NHPr'CS*lIR*CN.— 
PropyUMocarhamidemethyl cyanide crystallises from alcohol in fine, 
white, lusti'ons plates melting at 115® without decomposition. Fropyl- 
thioearhamideethyl cyanide is obtained fi*om hot water in plates 
melting at 66®. PropyUliiocarhanndepropyl cyanide is deposited from 
hot water as a crystalline powder melting at 66°. Propylthiocat'h^ 
amideallyl cyanide, crystallises in small, white, lustrous needles 
melting at 60*3®. ProjpyltMocarbamidelefhzyl cyanide crystallises from 
hot water in needles melting at 113®. 

lY. Allylthiocasbamidbalkyl Cyanides, NH(CsH6)*CS'NR-C!N'. — 

. Sodium allylcyanothiocarbamide is less soluble than the lower homo- 
lognes, and the yield of alkyl-derivatives is comparatively small. 
AUyUhiocarlamideetliyl cyanide crystallines from dilute alcohol in fine, 
white needles melting at 63*2®. AUylihiocarbamideprcpyl cyan idi* 
melts at 67*3®. and is deposited from dilute alcohol in small, luhtroiis 
needles. Allylthwcarhantideallyl cyanule forms fine, white, interlaced 
needles melting at 52*4®. AlhjUhiocarhamidebensyl cyanide is difficult 
to purify; it is obtained from dilute alcohol in white, lustrous needles 
melting at 116® without decomposition. 

V. Phenylthiocabbamidealktl Cyanides, NHPh*OS*NR'ON.— 
Plienylfhiocarhamidtmefhyl cyanide is veiy sparingly soluble, except in 
acetic acid; it is deposited from a mixture of acetone and alcohol in 
white, lusfrous, crystalliue aggregates melting at 186® with decom- 
' position. PhenyUhiocarhamideethyl cyanide crystallises from water in 
white, interlaced needles and plates melting at 344®. Wunderlich 
{loc. dt) gives the melting point of this compound as 119®. PhenyU 
tliiocarbamidepropyl cyanide melts underwater; it is sparingly soluble, 
and separates as an oil, on cooling a hot solution; after remaining foi* 
some time, the oil solidifies, forming white, interlaced, needle-shaped 
crystals melting at 108®. PhenyUMocarhamideallyl cyanide is obtained 
in the form of slightly yellow, lustrous plates and needles melting at 
100®. PhenyWiwaa'hamidebenzyl cyanide ciystallises from a mixtuio 
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of cT-cotoTie and nlcoliol in wliitc, lustrouR aggregates of needles and 
])latcs melting ai 182° wiib decomposition. The melting points of 
the above compounds, except the allyl and aromatic derivatives, 
decrease 'with rising molecular weights; the position of the alkyl 
gioupa does not affect this rule. A comparison of the six pairs of 
metamerides shows that the compounds containing the group 
•NMe’OlT, have always the highest melting point; in the absence of 
a methyl-gi*oup, that metameride melts higher 'which has the alkyl 
of laa*ger molecular weight linked to the IN •ON' group. J. B. T. 

FuctisoL By K. Btiiler and B. Tollens (Armden, 258, 110— 
128; compaj*o Abstr., 1890, .238; Maquenne, Abstr,, 1890,33; and 
Hill, Abstr., 1889, G95).—Facusol, propai*ed from Fuciis by distilla¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid, can be separated by fractional distillation 
into fui*faraldohydo and a much smallei* fraction which consists of 
methylfurfuraldchydc (b. p. 182—184°). The fnrfuraldehyde was 
proved to he identical with that obtained from bran by a direct com¬ 
parison of a number of doinvatives of the two substances. 

Metbylfurfuraldeliyde gives a deep orange-red coloration with 
aniline acetate. 

Mefhylfttrfarine^ prepared by boiling the hyditunido with soda, is 
an oil 'J‘ho 7iifrafe is crystalline. The acid oxalate, Cisni8N20j,02H/)4, 
crystallises iu microscopic needles. The plcUhiochloi ide, 

(0»8Hl8N203)„H,Pt01«, 
crystallises in microscopic plates. 

When a truce of isatin is added to a solution of methylpyromucic 
acid in concentrated snlphuric acid, and the mixture warmed slowly, 
ft yellow, then ft brown, and linally an intense green coloration is pro- 
dneod; in an aqueous solution ot ammonium methyl pyromneate, 
lerric chloride produces a brown pi'ecipitato. 

The an i hors have Hacceeded in eximeting a sugar from Fueu’t^ but 
have not yet obtained it iu crystals. This sugar yields a ciystalline 
liifdmmie, molting at 1()3—lo5°, which seems to have the compodtion 
OwH^NiOi, and u crystiillinc welting at 154—150°; when 

distilled with dilute iiydroobloric acid, it yields furfui^aldehyde or 
mothylfurfuraldehydo. F. S. K. 

Configtiration of the Benzene and Hexamethylene Mole¬ 
cule. By F. Herkmann (Bsr,, 23,2(^60—^2uC2).—Tho author com¬ 
plains that Sachso (Abstr., 1888,1181, and Bar,, 23,1363) has not 
noticed his (tho author’s) previous paper (Absti\, 1888,1026) on the 
configuration of the benzene and hexamethylene molecule; he points 
out the similarity between bis and Saebse’s diagrams, and proceeds 
to discuss the conclusions which follow from the compai'ison. 

F. S. K. 

Chlorine Substitution-products of Metaxylene. By A. Olaus 
and H. Bubstbkt (J, pr. Ohm. [2], 41, 552—663).—Chlorine substi- 
tation-pi*oducts of metaxyleno are best obtained by slowly passing 
chlorine into a solution of metaxylene (100 grams) in chloroform 
(300 grams) containing finely powdered iron (6—7 grams). When 
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crystals begin to form in tbe liquid, tbe current of chlorine is 
stopped, and the product poured into water and shaken therewith; 
the chloroform solution is dried with calcium chloride, evaporated, 
and the residue distilled. Mono-, di-, and tri-chlorometaxylene distil 
over below 250°, and tetrachlorometaxylene remains. The first three 
are separated by fractional distdlation, but the last cannot be distilled 
without decomposition; it may, however, be completely freed from 
the others by distillation with steam, with which it is not volatile. 

Chlorometaxvlene boils at 180—181° (uncorr.), not 186*5° (coir.; 
Jacobsen, Abstr., 1885, 1052). 

4: ^-Bichlorometaseylene crystallises in colonrless, pearly, large 
plates; it strongly resembles dichloroparaxylene in properties, but its 
crystalline form is not so well marked; it melts at 68° (uncorr.), 
boils at 222°, and dissolves easily in most solvents, more spainngly in 
alcohol. The crystals have an aromatic odour, and become liquid 
when exposed for some time to the air; they sublime unchanged. 

4 : 6-I)iahloro-B~niethylbensoiG add is formed when 4; 6-diohloro- 
metaxylene (1 part) is heated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*18 
(15 parts) in a sealed tube for 5—6 hours at 150°. It crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous needles which melt at 170° (uncorr.), and dissolve 
in hot water and the other usual solvents. It is not formed when 
chromic acid acts on 4 : 6-dichlorometaxylene in glacial acetic acid, 
so it is not identical with Hollemami’s dichloromethylbenzoio acid 
(m. p. 161°, 144, 269); its harium salt (with 2 mols. H 2 O) 

IS described. 

4 ; 6~D£tklorisf>pJiihanc acid is the product of the action of chromic 
acid on 4 : G-diehlorometaxylene; it is best obtained by heating the 
dichloi'oxylene (1 part) with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*18 (20 parts) in a 
sealed tube for several hoars at 220°, and crystallising the pi'oduct 
from alcohol. It forms a w'hite powder, consisting of small needles, 
and melts at 28U° (uncorr.) ; it dissolves in the nsnal solvents except 
cold water, but its solution in hot water may be cooled to 0° without 
ciystallising. Its harium (wdth 1 mol. HjO), sUoer, Clipper, lead, 
nickel, and eohali salts wei-e obtained. 

TricMorometuxylene crystallises in colourless, lusti'ous needles 
which melt at 117° (uncorr.), and sublime unchanged. It dissolves 
freely in glacial acetic acid, benzene, efcher, and chloroform, sparingly 
in alcohol; its constitution is uncertain. By oxidation either with 
nitric or chromic acid, it yields frichlorisophthalic and only. This 
acid crystallises in slender needles which melt at 223° (uncorr.), and 
sublime; it is soluble in the usual solvents. The harium (with 5 mols. 
H 2 O) and the silver salts are described. 

Tetrachlorometaxylene ciystallises from a mixture of chloroform and 
alcohol in brilliant, white, brittle needles which melt at 210° (xm- 
corr.), and are soluble in most solvents except alcohol. All attempts 
to obtain an acid by oxidising tetrachlorometaxylene have failed. 

A. a. B. 

Action of Snlphtiric Acid on lodometasylene. By H. Ham- 
MBBLiCH (Her., 23, 1G34—1636).—^lodometaxylene [Me : Me : I = 
1 : 3 : 4] is prepared by treating diazoxylidine sulphate with a con¬ 
centrated solution of potassium iodide. The dark coiuui'ed oil which 
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uollocts at the bottom of the vessel is puiified by washing with sodium 
liydi'oxide solution. After distilling several times, the compound is 
obtained m a colourless, strongly refractive liquid of sp. gr. 1'6609 at 
13®; it boils at 232°, and docs not solidify in a freezing mixture. 

Diiodojpjjlme, Of,H 2 ]!de*>r 2 , is obtained by treating iodometaxylene 
with 2—3 times its weight of coueentratod sulphuric acid. After 
reinaiuing for about live weeks, the cr}"stals which foim are sepa¬ 
rated, and purified by washing and distillation. The compound crys¬ 
tallises from alcohol in tufts of long, white needles melting at 72°. 

< )n treating the acid filtrate fr*om the diiodoxylene with banum car¬ 
bonate, tlie baiium salt of the corresponding iodoxylenesul^dwmc acid 
i-4 obtained, crystallising in small, lustrous needles which are sparingly 
soluble in hot water. 

[odois'o^ihthalic acid is formed by the oxidation of iodometaxylene 
with dilute nitric acid; the compound crystallises with great diffi¬ 
culty, and is best purified by tieating the barium salt with hydro¬ 
chloric acid; it molts at 215® with decomposition. The barium salt 
cryslallises in small, white, Justi'ous needles. J. B. T. 

Metadichlorophenol and MetadibvompplieiiQL By L. Gar- 
ZINO (G7/m. Oenfr,, 1800, i, 820—821; from Atti B. Acad. Sci, 
Torino^ 25).—The author nitiiited pi'opion^ldichlorophenols and 
propionyldibromophenolH with the object of prcpaiiug mouochloro- 
aud monobromo-nitroqicdnonca. Instead of tliose, a dinitrodichloro- 
])benol and a cliuitrodibromophemol Wei's obtained. 

IHniirodichlorophmolt 0 eH 01 a(NO 2 )/OH, forms yellow ciystals molt¬ 
ing at 105—10C°, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and in 
hot water. It volatilises witli steam, and decomposes when heated 
rapidly. It decomposes metallic carbonates in the cold. The jsotas* 
miiu salt crystalliHca in rod m^edlcs with ^ mol. H^O, and is very 
soluble in water. The bat^m salt cxystallises with 3 and with 2 mols. 
HaO. The former is yellowish, wliilst the latter isieddish, and is less 
soluble in water. 

By nitmtiiig propionyldibi'omophenol withooxt cooling, the prin¬ 
cipal pi*o(luct is dinitrodibromopheiiol, but if ilio mixture is cai'efully 
<'oole<l during the nitration, a propiuuyhutrocUbromophenol is also 
forinod in some quantity. 

JHniirodibromopheml, 06HBr2(lirO8)a*0H, forms reddish-yellow crys¬ 
tals melting at 146® with decomposition. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol and etlicr, but little so in cold water, mthcr moi'o soluble in 
liot water, bh'om ether, it crystallises in beautiful rhombohedrons. 
It is volatile in steam, and decomposes metallic carbonates in the cold. 
The jpotamim salt crystallises with ^ mol. H^O in the form of dark- 
red needles little soluble in water. The barium salt crystallises with 
3 and with 2 mols. H^O in the form of small, red prisms. 

Propiotiylnifrodihronioph&iiol, CeH^BrjCNOa) O-OsHsO, crystallises 
from dilate alcohol in beautiftii, monoclinio crystals melting at 64—56°. 
By saponification, the nitrodibromophenol is obtained; it has a 
beautiful, yellow colour, and melts at 90—91°. The positions of the 
niti'o-gj'oups in these coinpounils is not determined. J. W. L. 
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Chloroiibromo- and Bromodichloro-plienol, and their Con¬ 
version into Qrdnones. By L. Garzino {Ghem, Gentr., 1890, i, 
821; from Atti E, Acad. Sci., Torino, 25).— Ghlorodihromophenof, 
06H3Br3Cl*0H [= 2 : 4 : 5 : 1 ?], is prepared by treating meta- 
(libromophenol with dry chlorine at 40°. It crystallises from dilnle 
alcohol in wlnte, silky, lustrous crystals, very soluble in ether, chloro¬ 
form, and^ benzeue, soluble in dilute acetic acid, nearly insoluble in 
water; it is volatile with steam, and sublimes at ordinary temperatures. 
The harvum salt crystallises with 2^ mols. H 2 O in small, yellowish- 
white needles; the aqueous solution is decomposed partially by evapo¬ 
ration ; it is not readily soluble in water. Benzo/yUhlorodthromophenol, 
OsHjBrjChOBz, forms small, white prisms, and melts at 65—65*5°. 

Frapionylchlorodihromoplienol, C 6 H 3 Br 2 Cl* 0 *C 3 H 60 , crystallises from 
80 per cent, alcohol in white crystals melting at 31*5^—32°. By ni¬ 
trating this, chlorohromonitroquinone is obtained in small quantity ; 
it decompose at its melting point, 227—228°; it is insoluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in ether, insoluble in cold 95 p«r 
cent, alcohol, and but little soluble in hot alcohol; this solution 
becomes brown and acid. It reacts liydioxylamine hydrochloride, 
phenylhydrazine, and aniline. On nitrating the propionylbromo- 
dichloi'ophenol, no quinone is obtained; a propiony 1-derivative of nitro- 
bromodichlorophenol and a substance of the formula Ci 2 H 4 Cl 8 BrN 207 , 
but whose constitution could not be determined, were obtained. The 
latter melts at 215—217°. The propionylnitrobromodichlorophenol 
melts at 88*5—89is sparingly soluble in water, and crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in greenish-white rhoznbo'hedra. J, W. L. 


Action of Bromine on PMoroglncinoL By T. Zdstcke and 0. 
ElEtiBL 23. 17u6—1732).—By the action of bromine on phloro- 
glucinol, Benedikt (Abstr., 1878,499; Jahresh., 1880,645), and Bene- 
dikt and Hazura (Abstr., 1886, 52) obtained three compounds, phlo- 
robromine, CsBrsHO: hexabromophloroglucinol, OeBreOa; and octo- 
bromophloroglucinol, CaBr^Os. The observations made by the authoi’s 
in their investigation of the action of ohloiine on phloroglucinol (this 
vol., p. 488) have induced them to repeat these experiments, and it 
lias been iound that phlorobromine has not the formula OeBroHO, but 
CfiBraOi, and is in reality jperhromacetylacetone, CBP4'00*CBr2*00*OBr4. 
It foams thick, lustrous needles which melt at 154—155°, and give off 
bromine at a higher temperature. It dissolves sparingly in light 
petroleum, but I’eadily in benzene, chloroform, and acetic acid, and is 
not attacked by soda solution or by nitric acid. Ammonia converts it 
into tribromacetamide and methylene bromide, whilst with alcohol it 
jields bromoform and ethyl di- and tri-bromacetate. 

The formation of perbromacetylacetone is probably preceded by 
that of hexabromophloroglucinol, which is then acted on by bromine- 
water in the following manner:— 



-h 2Br3 -f 2 H 3 O 


lO-OBra + OO2 
IBpj-CO-CBrs 


+ 2HBr. 


From this, one would expect that tribromophloroglueinol would yield 
by the action of chlorine the compound OChBrOO'OBrChOO'OClaBr, 
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smd that trichlorophloroglucinol would form with bromine the com¬ 
pound 0I3j*201*CO*GI}rCl*0O*0Br2Cl. The latter supposition has 
proved correct, but not tho first, as in that c.ise the peiitabromo- 
compound is also foimod, together with compounds richer hi chlorine. 
It appears probable that, on the one hand, the mixed tnehlorotri- 
bromotriketohexamethylone is formed; whilst, on the other, bromine 
is sell free, whiidi then acts on the first-named compound, fonning 
pentabromotrichloracetylacetone. This compound forms hard, 
colourless, vitreous needles which melt at 1)3—95° to a milky liquid 
which becomes clear at 98*", It is soluble in the ordinary solventp, 
the solutions quickly undergoing decomposition. Ammonia converts 
it into dibromochloracetamide, which forms thick, colourless needles 
or broad plates molting at 127—128°. 

By the action of hrotnino on phloroglucinol in concentrated aqneous 
solution, tho authors have not been able to obtain Benedikfc’s oclo- 
broniophloroglucinol, but have isolated hexabromophloroglucinol and 
a new compound having the composition C5Br7HOi. If the brominatiou 
be incomplete, a compound CoHjBrsOi or CbUrsHO^jHiO is also ob¬ 
tained. 


Both this compound and iho hexabrominatod derivative are much 
more stable tliaii tho corresponding hexachlorotriketohexamethylene, 
not being vsplit up by water, alcohol, or ammonia. 


Iff^XHwmiHiitnkehmmuwthyJnie forms large, well-developed tablets, 
which are colourless or slightly yellow, melt at 146—H7°, and de^ 
eoniposo at 170—180°. It is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, hot 
benzene, and hot acetic acid, and is exceptionally susceptible to light. 
On reduction, it yields tribroinophloroglucinol, and, under favourable 
eonditions, phloroglucinol Bromine convei*ts it into phloi*obromine. 
The second compound, CoBrgHOsjHaO, is probably a ytutahroimdi- 

h‘tohi/(lTO.vtj!be^'eiiet ^ it yields an acetyUderi- 


vatives CflBrgO/OAcs by tho action of acetic anhydride with elimina- 
1 ion of 2 niols. of w ater. This, on re<lu.ctioti and further timtment with 


ueotie anhydride, yields (ribromophlarotjhrinol trmcetaie^ 06131 * 4(0 ^ 0 ) 3 . 
^I’ho first-named compound forms slender noodles melting at 142°, 
whilst tho second melts at 18i]—184°. 


Peut.abronio(hkctohydroxyhex<»no ciystallises in transpai*ent, amber- 
yellow, apparently monoclinio £oi*ms, which are easily soluble in 
water and other, loss readily in chloroform and acetic acid. It melts 
at 119—120® with decomposition, and does not lose its water of crys¬ 
tallisation without furthoi* decomposition. This is probably combined 
ill the same manner as in mesoxalic acid, which would account for the 
solubility of tho compound in water. It behaves on reduction in the 
same manner as the hexabromo-compound, and by the action of 
bromine yields the compound OgBr^HOs, which, as already stated, is 
also obtained direct from phloroglucinol. It crystallises from a mix- 
tni*e of carbon bisulphide and light petroleum in colourless, mono¬ 
clinic prisms wliichmelt at 93—94°, and give off bromine at a higher 
temperature. It greaily resembles phlorobromine, and by the action 
of water yields pentabromacetono, and a compound which is possibly 
tettabL*omacetoue li^diate. Ammonia converts it into tz*ibromacet- 
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amide. Prom these facts, it -would appear that the compound is a 
heptahrornacefylcbcetone having the constitation 

OBivCO-CBr,-CO-CBr,H. H. G. 0. 

Methyl-derivatives of PhloroglucinoL By A. Spitz h.R 
(MonaUli., 11, 104—119).—The methyl-derivatives of phloroglncinel 
may be obtained in satisfactory yield and in unvarying proportions, if 
the methyl iodide and phenol are both perfectly dry, and if in theii* 
preparation sodium be substituted for potassium. The phloroglueinol 
(1 mol.), dried at 100®, and the sodium (6 atoms) are separately dis¬ 
solved in absolute methyl alcohol, the solutions are mixed, and the 
methyl iodide (6 mols.) run in, drop hy drop^ from a fannel. The 
mixture is then heated in a reflux apparatus, so arrangexl as to ex¬ 
clude moisture, until it no longer gives an alkaline reaction. The 
remainder of the operation is carried out iu accordance with the 
directions of Herzig and ZeLsel (Ahstr., 1888, 822). On treating the 
product with dilute aqueous potash, hexamethylphloroglucinol and an 
oily portion remain undissolved, whilst penta- and tetra-methylphloro- 
glucinol and a product not yet investigated are soluhle in it. 

Hexamethylphloroglucinol showed the same melting point (80®) as 
given by Marguliea, and boiled at 24?*7° (corr.). On treating the 
compound with hydrogen iodide, Margalies obtained carbonic an- 
hydiide, isobutyric acid, and diisopropylmethane, the latter being 
presumably secondary products from dimethylmalonic acid and diiso¬ 
propyl ketone, which would decompose under the influence of the 
reducing agent at the high temperature (2U0*) employed. To test 
the truth of this supposition, the author has made experiments sub¬ 
stituting 40 per cent, hydrochloric and 50 per cent, sulphuric acids 
for the hydrogen iodide- On heating the mixtores in sealed tubes 
at 190®, carbonic anhydride, diisopropyl ketone, and a small quantity 
of isobutyric acid were mmultaneously formed. 

Pefitamethiflphloroglucinol. —This compound melts at 114®, and boils 
at 261*6—^263*8® (corr.), and lias been described under the name of 
tetrametbylphloroglucinol by Alargulies. When an alcoholic solution 
is treated with bromine, QHonohromopeidaniefhtjlpJiloroghici'noli crystal- 
lisinsr in beautiful, small, white needles, is obtained; it melts at 
75—76®. On heating for several hours in a reflux apparatus with 
1 per cent, sodium hydioxide, this compotmd gradually dissolves, 
and on distilling the product, an oil boiling at 123* 7—126*6® (corr.) 
passes over. This oil is diiaopropyl ketone, since, on oxidation, it 
gives a mixture of acetic and isobulyric acids. On heating penta- 
methylphlorogluoinol (2 grams) with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
(20 c.c.) at 180° in a sealed tube, isobutyric, propionic, and carbonic 
acids, diisopropyl ketone, and perhaps ethyl isopropyl ketone aie 
formed. 

Since the action of bases on the brominated pentamethylphloi*o- 
glucinol indicates the existence of symmetrical tetramethylacetone, 
and since its hydroxylic chaiucter has been established, the constita¬ 
tion of pentamethylphloroglucinol must he expressed by the formula 
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On oxltlation with atmospheric air, four of the methyl-groups of 
peiilamethylphloroglucinol ai*e converted into diisopropyl ketonts 
and the hfth into acetic acid. It may be supposed that in this action 
the double-bonded carbon-atoms ai*e split asunder, and the free 
valencies occupied by oxygen, the compound 

COOH-OMea-CO-CMe^-CO-COMe 

being formed, and that this hypothetical triketonic acid, in pre.«?enc(‘ 
of water and oxygen, is finally split up into caibonic anhydride, acetic 
acid, and tetramethylacetone. q, 

Homofluorescein. By B. Grima^ux (Gompt rend., 110, 1074— 
1076).—The sodium-derivative of homofluoresceih, prepared bv 
Schwarz’s method (Abstr., 1880, 551), was twice recrystallised from 
acetic acid. At 100®, the crystals lost 31-3 per cent, of acetic acid- 
Schwarz’s product lost 31*56 per cent. ’ 

Orcin-aurin, prepared by Ncncki’s process (Abstr., 1882, 1201), 
was also crystallised fi-om acetic acid; the crystals lost 32*2 per cent 
at 100®. ^ 

Both products had precisely the same appearance, and formed 
needles, with a brown-red kermos-likc colour, which did not melt at 
300®. When heated in small closed tubes, they melt and decompose 
with evolution of red va[)Ours and formation of a carbonaceous 
residue. With barium hydroxide solution, they yield a rod, crystalline 
precipitate o£ a barium salt, very slightly soluble in cold water, but 
soluble in boiling water; with nitric acid, they yield nitro-dorivatives 
which crystallise from wuiter in rlu»mbic lamellm; and with alkalis, 
they yield two compounds which have the same intense fluorescence. * 
The homofluorescein of »Schwarz is, in fact, identical with the 
orcin-aurin of Noncki. The formula OcjHiaOs agrees better with the 
))roperties described by Schwarz and with his analyses of the nitro- 
derivatives than docs the fonnula OasHwOs, which he ascribed to the 
compound. 

Resorcinol, when treated with chloroform and an alkali, yields a 
bright-red, non-fluoi-cscont solution which becomes browu-rod on 
prolonged boiling. Acids precipitate a yellow powder which should 
be identical with the ivsanrin obtained by Nencki by heating resorcinol 
with formic acid and zinc chloride at 140®. Rosoreiuphthalein is 
fluorescent, and orcinphthalom is non-fluorcscent, but the i^everse 
holds good fertile products of the action of chloroform. 

0. H. B. 

The Phenol contaiaed in Sassafras Oil. By 0, Pombranz 
(Monatsh., 11, 101—103),—^According to Ghnmanx and Ruott (Gompt 
rend,, 68, 928), the ethereal oil obtained from the American einnamoii- 
tree, Laurua ads^afras, consists of 10 per cent, of a torpene OjoHie, 90 
per cent, of safi'ole, OioHioO*, and a small quantity of a substance of 
a phenolic nature, which can be abstracted from the oil by shaking 
with potash. In order to further investigate it, the author has ex¬ 
hausted 3 kilos, of crude sassafras oil with dilute potash. On adding 
dilute sulphuric acid to the alkaline solution, an oil separated; this 
was washed, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled. The whole 
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of the oil passed over between 246® and 247®, giving 7 grams of a 
colourless liqaid, having an odonr gi*eatly resembling eugenol. It ih 
heavier than water, in which it is nearly insoluble, and dissolves 
I'eadily in alcohol, forming a solution which is turned blue by ferric 
chloride. All these properties agree perfectly with those of eugeno\ 
OH'C 6 B’ 3 (OMe)-C 3 H 6 . The elementary analysis and the conversion 
of a portion of the substance into its characteiistic benzoyl-deriva¬ 
tive (compare Cahours, 108, 321), crystallising in colourless, 

gleaming prisms melting at 69®, show that the substance is, in fact, 
eugenol. G. T. M. 

Action of Zinc Chloride on Methylacetanilide. By A. Pictet 
and J. Fert {Bt'r., 23, 1903—1904; compare Abstr., 1889, 971).— 
^lethylacetanilide is heated with zinc chloride at 290® for some time ; 
when no farther evolution of gas oc<5ors, the fused mass is poured into 
dilute hydrochloric acid, excess of alkali added, and the solution 
extracted with ether; on evaporation of the ether, an oily residue is 
obtained consisting chiefly of quinoline and paratoluidine. The de¬ 
composition of methylacetanilide is therefore strictly analogous to 
that of ethylacetanilide. J. B. T. 

Isomerism of Organic Substances containing Nitrogen. By 
L. Gatteriu:!JN (Ber., 23, 1733—1737). — Kitroparacetyltoluide, 
0BI]s*G8H3(lf02)*XHAc (1.3.4), can be obtained in two modifications, 
one of which is yellow and the other white, according as it is ciystal- 
lised from water or alcohol. These two modifications readily pass 
into one another under various conditions. Thus the white varie^ is 
converted into the yellow compound a few degrees below its molting 
point, and either modification can be obtained at will by adding a 
crystal of the one required to the melted substance. The butyryl 
compound behaves, according to Broemme, in a similar manner. 
Another compound, closely related to the foregoing, acetjlazimido- 
toluene, also exists in two similar forms (Bossneck, Abstr., 1886, 874; 
Zincke and Lawson, Annalen^ 240, 119); and the author and 
Ritschke, in their investigation of azoxjpbenol ethers, find that a 
yellow and a white modification of parazoryanisoil can also bo 
obtained. 

To determine whether we have here to do with a case of physical 
or chemical isomerism, or with an example of stereometrically 
isomeric nitrogen compounds, fui*ther investigation is necessaiy. 

H. G. 0. 

Anilides and Toluidides of Tartaric Acid. By 0. A. Bischoff 
and 0. Nastvogel (Ber., 23, 2047—2051).—An amorphous com¬ 
pound, which seems to have the composition CgEsNO, is foiuned, 
together with tartranilic acid and vaidous amoiphoos substances, 
when acid aniline tartrate is heated; it softens and decomposes at 
200—225®, but without melting, and it is readily soluble in alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in benzene. 

Tartaric dioMotoluidide, CieHjoRA, is obtained when orthotolui- 
dine tartrate (m. p. 151—152®) is heated with orthotoluidine at 160® ; 
it crystallises from dilute alcohol in plates, melts at 182—183®, and is 
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readily soluble in bot acetone, xylene, glacial acetic acid, and alcohol, 
but only sparingly in bot benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisnlpbide, 
and almost insoluble in ether and water. The rZiocefo^Z-derivative, 
C 2 ^Hi 4 ]^^■s 06 , is formed when the ditolnidide is heated at 135—140° with 
acetic anhydride; it melts at 221 —^ 222 °, and resembles the ditolnidide 
in its behavionr with solvents. 

Tartaric diparatoluidide, OibH 2 oN^ 204 , prepared from acid paratolui- 
dine tartrate (m, p, 198° with decomposition), crystallises from hot 
alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 264® with decomposition. 
The diacetyl-deriv&tive, 0 uH 2 iN' 40 a, separates from alcohol in crystals 
and melts at 202 °, F. S. EL 

Oiiihoidtrodiphenylaaiim By M. Schopff (Her., 23, 1839— 
1844; compai'e Abstr., 1889, 772).—An increased yield of orthonitrodi- 
phenylamine is obtained by preparing it from orthobromonitrobenzene, 
instead of orthochloronitrobenzene, aniline or glycerol being used as 
a solvent in place of alcohol. The result is still more satisfactory if 
the orthobromonitrobenzene is first sulphonatcd and then treated 
with aniline, nitranilidobenzenesnlphonic acid [NO^: NHPh: SO3H 
= 1 : 2 : 5] is formed, and on heating with hydrochloric acid in a 
sealed tube, it is converted, almost quantitatively, into orthonitrodi- 
phonylaminc. All attempts to prepare an acetyl-derivative of ortho- 
nitrodiphenylamine were fruitless. 

Orikonitrcplmiijlparamidotoluefmi !N‘02*06HrNH‘06H4Me [NH : ^02 

1 : 2; JTH : Me = 1: 4], is obtained by heating orthobromonitro* 
benzene with excess of paratoluidine, the product is poured into dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and purified by distillation in a current of steam. 
The compound melts at 68 °, and rebembles the aniline-derivative in 
appeai*ance. Experiments with the naphthylamiues were unsuccessful, 
and no satisfactoiy results wei*e obtained with bromonitrotoluene 
[Me : NO 4 : Br = 1 : 3 : 4]. 

OHhmnidodiphmylammc^ Nna^OgHi’NHPb, is prepared by heating 
the nitro-compuund with alcoholic ammonium sulphide in a sealed 
tube for four hours at 120 °; the alcohol is evaporated, the residuo 
treated with hydiochlonc acid, boiled, filtered, and the base precipitated 
with ammonia. Tlie compound crj stalliscs from water in colourless 
needles melting at 79—80°; it is readily solnblo in benzene, chloroform, 
and acetone, but less so in light pe^oloum; it is idontieal with the 
substance obtained fiomanilidoamidobonzoic add [OOOH: NHgrNHPh 
s= 1 : 3 : 4] by distillation^. The hydrochloride is prepared by adding 
concentrated hydrochloiic acid to a solution of the base in dilute acid; 
it orystalliseB in needles, and gives a dork red coloration with ferric 
chloride; the same coloration is produced on exposure to air of an 
aqueous solution of the hydrochloride. 

Orth^hemjlcLSiimidohemm^ is obtained by the action 

of sodium nitrite on orthamidodiphenylamine dissolved in excess of 
dilute hydrochloric acid; the precipitate which forms is dissolved in 
alcohol, water is added, and after some time reddish needles are de¬ 
posited, melting at 89—90°. This compound is isomeric with the 
substance obtained by Gattexmann and Wichmann (compare Abstr., 

VOL. LVIII. 4 / 
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1888, 829) from aniline and diazoamidobenzene. From its constitu¬ 
tion, and the manner of its formation, Qattermann’s compound 
should be called phenylpsendoazimidobenzene. J. B. T, 

Derivatives of Diphenylaznine and Fhenazine. By B. 
Kietzki and 0. Ernst (Ber,, 23, 1852—1856).—Toluylene-blue, 
C 16 H 18 N 4 , bas been shown to belong to the group of indamine dyes; it 
is prepared by the action of nitrosodimethylamine on diamidotoluene 
: N'Eiz : NH 2 = 1:2:4]. Toluylene-re^ CisHuJT*, which is formed 
from toluylene-blue by the action of heat, is known to be an amido- 
azine (eurhodine). Since the indamines are derived from amidodi- 
phenylamine, the leuko-base of toluylene-blue should have the formula 
06H2Me(]m*)2-NH*C6H4-]^Mea[2ra:(NH^ 1:2:4:5; NH:N 

= 1 : 4], and the simplest analogue would be triamidodiphenylamine, 
CsHs(NH)2-NH-0sH4-NH2 [NB. : = 1:2:4; NHiNHa = 1:4]. 

IHmiramtdodi^henyl^^ CeH 3 (NOa) 2 *NH'C 6 Bf 4 ‘BH 2 , is prepared 
from dinitrochlorobenzene [01: (N02)2 = 1:2:4] and paradiamido- 
benzene by warming the alcoholic solution. The compound crystal¬ 
lises from benzene or chloroform in small, brownish-red leaves, having 
a metallic sheen, and melting at 177°; it is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and has tolerably well marked b^c properties. The Jiydro^ 
chloride forms slightly yellow needles. The picrate^ 

012^10^^ 4O4, C 8 H 2 (!N' O2) 3*0B[, 

crystallises in brown needles. On warming with acetic anhydride, 
the monocefy^derivative is obtained, crystallising in ruby-red needles 
melting at 238°; the same compound may also be prepared by the 
action of dinitrochlorobenzene on monacetylparadiamidobenzene. 

Biaceiyldwitroamidoddphenylamin.e is formed by boiling the dinitro- 
Gompound for some time with acetic anhydride; it crystallises in 
brownish-yellow plates. 

Tri(mAd/)dip}ienylamme hydrochloride is prepared by reducing the 
dinitro-compound with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, the 
stannochloride is precipitated by saturating with gaseous hydrogen 
chloride, and the tin eliminated with hydrogen sulphide; the com¬ 
pound crystallises in flat needles; which speedily become blue-violet 
on exposure to air. The sulphate crystallises in colourless, 
lustrous needles. A violet-blue compound is obtained by the oxidation 
of these salts, and although somewhat unstable, it still shows all the 
characteristic properties of the indamine dyes, and is undoubtedly the 
analogue of toluylene-blue. 

2. 2-]Jiamidophenazine^ Ci 2 N 2 H 6 (KH 2 ) 2 , is prepared by boiling tri¬ 
amidodiphenylamine stannochloride with calcium carbonate and man¬ 
ganese dioxide. After filtration, the solution is treated with a little 
h>drochloric acid, and the hydrochloride precipitated with sodium 
chloride. The free base is obtained by the action of ammonia; it 
crystallises from water in dark yellow needles melting at 280°; the 
alcoholic and ethereal solutions are strongly fluorescent; with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, it gives a green coloration, which changes suc¬ 
cessively to blue, violet, and red on adding water. All the salts are 
red in solution The nitrate^ GmHioN^HNOs, crystallises in greenish, 
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lustrous needles. The picrate forms needles having’ a brownish sheen. 
The platinochloride, + H^O, is obtained as a fine 

crystalline precipitate, with a yellowish-green lustre. 

JDiticetyldiamidophenajdne is prepared by heating diamidophenazine 
with acetic anhydride amd acetic acid; it crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in yellow needles melting at 330®, and gives, with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, a red colour, which changes to yellow on adding water; 
if this solution is boiled, the acetyl-groups are eliminated. 

The salts of diamidophenazine dye silk red; the tint is yellower 
than that obtained from the simpler saframines, but the dye can be of 
no technical importance on account of the yellow shade which is 
produced by relatively small quantities of alkalis. 

Diamidophenazine may also be obtained by the oxidation of para-and 
meta-diamidobenzene, or by the action of quinonediohlorimide on meta- 
diamidobenzene. Phenazine is formed by treating diamidophenazine 
with sodium nitrite and dilute sulphuric acid. J. B. T. 

DiacetylorthodiainiDLes. By A. Bisteztcki and P. Dlpfbrs (Per., 
23, 1876—1880); compare this voL, p. 969).—The following coni«- 
pounds have been prepared in addition to those already described; 
they are obtained by boiling the diamine (1 mol.) with the anhydride 
(3-l4 mols.) for a few minutes; solid anhydrides may be dissolved in 
boiling benzene. 

C6Hi(NHAc)s, is deposited from 
water in long, slender, lustrous needles, or in tliick crystals, melting 
at 185—186; it is readily soluble in water, alcohol, ohloroformy 
acetone, and glacial acetic acid, but more sparingly in ether, benzene, 
and light petioleum. Dibenzoylorthophenylenediamine, 

C«H4(NHBz>, 

has already been prepared by a different method. BiacetylartTiodU 
amidotohiene, 06H^Me(]SrHAc)2 [Me: NHAc: NHAc = 1:3:4], is ob¬ 
tained from hot water in long, slender prisms melting at 210®; it 
resembles the phenyleno compound in solubility; on distillation at 
ordinary pressure, it is converted into othenyltoluyleneamidino. D^ro- 
jptotty OoH 3 Mo(N‘H*OOEt) 2 , ciystallises from water 

in long, flat needles melting at 133®; it is very sparingly soluble in the 

ordinary menstrua. PrqpenyWoZwj/fetteamidwie, OtHaC^^^^OEi, is 

obtained in small quantity by distilling dipropionyldiamidotoluene 
under a pressure of 84 mm.; the distillate is dissolved in alcohol and 
the amidine precipitated with ammonia. It crystallises from dilute alco¬ 
hol in characteristiG interlaced needles melting at 166®. DioinnamyU 
oHJwddamvbdotoJmTie, is deposited from dilute 

alcohol in small, concentric needles, melting at 205—206® with previous 
softening. 1. ^-B^ropimyhmpMhylmediamiim, GioHs(NH*COEt) 3 , 
crystallises from alcohol in fine prisms melting at 191—192; it is 
insoluble in ether and light petroleum. J. B. T. 

Diazobenzene: a Correction. By T. Sanumbyeb (Ber., 23, 
1880—^1881).—^The author refers to the papers of L. G-attermanu and of 
Tobias (compare this vol., pp, 970,1149), and points out that, owing 

4/2 
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to a printer’s error in his original paper (compare Abstr., 1884,1311); 
tbe word “ water ” was omitted from the description of the process for 
the preparation of diazobenzene chloride. J. B. T. 

iHtrainoleciilar Transformation between a Diazo-salt-groiip 
and a Phenol-residne. By E. Lellmaijn and H. Boys (Ber,, 23, 
1781—1783).—Orthonitrobenzyl chloride (1 mol.) was heated with 
ethylmetamidophenol (2 mols.) in alcoholic solution on the water- 
bath, the alcohol was then distilled off, and the residual oil extracted 
repeatedly with water to remove ethylamidophenol hydrochloride. 
The residue was treated with dilnte hydrochloric acid, and a grey, 
crystalline powder of the hydrochloride of orthmitrohenzylethylmet’^ 
amidophefwl, HO'CeHi'NEt'OHa'CeHi'NOajHCl, was obtained. This 
was reduced by dissolving it in strong hydrochloric acid, and allowing 
the solution to remain with rather more than the calculated quantity 
of stannous chloride. The greater part of the hydrochloric acid was 
then evaporated, the residue diluted with much water, cooled, and 
poured into a cold solution of ammonium sulphide; ortJuvmidohenzyU 
ethylmetamidophenol, HO-CtH 4 *]SrEt-CH 2 -C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , then separated in 
small, brilliant, nearly colourless plates, which after recrystallisation 
from ether meWid at 145®. It was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid 
and heated with sodium nitrite (1 mol.) ; the soludon turned brown. 
After remaining for 24 hours, the colouring matter was precipitated 
by adding sodium acetate, and when dried formed a dark-brown 
powder with a green fluorescence. It may be called aaohenzyh 
ethylamidophenol or azoxyethylhemylaniline, as it has the constitution 

[3Sr: NEt: OH = 1:2:4, N: OHs = 1:2]; 

probably the diazochloride, HO'OGH 4 -lSrEt’CH 2 *CbH 4 lOfl’Cl, is formed 
as a stage in the reaction. It behaves like an azo-colouring matter, 
and dyes silk a yellowish-brown which is hardly altered by acids or 
alkalis. It is decolorised by reducing agents, and dissolves easily in 
alcohol, acetic acid, and phenoL C. F. B. 

EeductiozL of Nitro-azo^ompoimds by Alcoholic Ammo¬ 
nium Sulphide. By C. Wilugbrodt (J. pr. Ghem. [2], 42, 49—66). 
— Dikydroparadinitro-azobemene has been obtained by the author from 
paradinitro-azobenzeue (m. p. 215—^220®) by the action of alcoholic 
ammonium sulphide; it melts at 248—260®, but by recrystallisation 
the melting point falls, owing to decomposition; the conapound 
obtained by Lermentoff tthis Journal, 1872, 503), and called dinitro- 
hydrazobenzene by him and by Janovsky (Abstr., 1885, 789), is 
imdoubtedly identical with it, notwithstanding that Lermentoff gives 
the melting point as 220®. Janovsky (loo. dt) describes a nitro-azo- 
benzenenitrolic acid (m. p. 218®), which gives veiy similar reactions 
to the author’s dihydroparadinitio-azobenzene. By carefully following 
Janovsky’s directions, the author has failed to obtain this nitrolic acid, 
but has always obtained dihydroparadinitro-azobenzene; he, there¬ 
fore, concludes that all these three substances are identical. 

When ortho- or paranitro-azohenzene is shaken with alcoholic 
ammonium sulphide, and the solution precipitated by water, the correi 
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spending azoxybenzenes (m. p. 212°, nneorr.) aare obtained; they are 
very similar to eacb other, and are identical 'with Janovsky’s bexaz- 
oxybenzene fAbstr., 1886, 794). When the precipitated azoxybenzene 
is dissolved in alcohol, precipitated by water, and dried over calcium 

chloride, a compound, Ph’ ^ When 

an ethereal solution of the azoxybenzene is mixed with alcoholic 
platinic chloride, 'a platinocMoride, ON 2 (PhN’ 2 'C 6 H 4 )o,H 2 PtCle, is pro¬ 
duced. When the compound precipitated by water from alcoholic 
solution (see above) is further dried at 40—50° over calcium chloride, 
an azohydroxyazobenzene, PhNs’OsHi'lfOH (Janovsky’s nitrolic acid), 
is obtained; a,pl^tinocTiloHde thereof is described. A. G-. B. 


Isomeric Hydrazon^s of Orthoiiitroplienylglyoxylio Acid. 
By H. C. Pehrltn (J>er., 23, 1574—1687).—^When the hydrazones 
of phenylglyoxylic acid, acetophenone, and benzaldebyde are heated 
with either aqueous or alcoholic potash, and sulphuric acid added to 
the solution, the original substance is regenerated, and the same is the 
case with the hydrazone of metanitrophenylglyoxylic acid; but ortho- 
nitrophcnylglyoxylic acid hydrazone, though not acted on by aqueous 
potash, is converted, even in the cold, by alcoholic potash into an 
isomeric compound, which is precipitated by the addition of acids. 

Metamtroph&nylghjoxyliG add hydrazme was obtained by adding an 
acetic acid solution of phenylhydrazine to an aqueous solution of the 
acid. It crystallises from glacial acetic acid in transparent, yellow, 
quadrangular plates which melt with decomposition at 174—175°. It 
yields no isomeric compound when treated with potash. 

OHhmitrophenylglyoxijl^ Acid Sydrazone ^—The acid was prepared by 
Glaissen and Sh^well’s method, the improvements introduced being 
described in detail. Orthonitrobenzoyl chloride was heated for 24 hours 
100” in a sealed tube with silver cyanide. The contents of the tube 
w<n*e extracted with ether, and the oil (cyanide) left after evaporating 
the other was shaken with fxuning hydrochloric acid, and allowed to 
remain; in throe to four hours it was converted into the amide, which, 
after rocrystallisation from benzene, melted at 199° (if ixom water, 
at 192”). This was dissolved in water and heated with potash until 
a slight smell only of ammoma could ho perceived; tho solution was 
then acidified, when oJ*thonitrophenylglyoxylic acid was obtained 
ns a brownish oil, solidifying to groups of small, colourless needles, 
which mcitod at 49°, The acid was dissolved in water, phenyl- 
hydrazine dissolved in acetic acid was added, and the hydrazone 
obtained by concentrating the solution. When recrystalUaed from 
alcohol, it forms transparent, red crystalline aggregates; from acetic 
add, it crystallises in small, yellow, transparent tables; it melts with 
decomposition at 1C6—166°. When treated with an alcoholic alkaline 
solution, it is converted into an isomeric compound, which separates 
as a yellow precipitate when the solution is acidified, and crystallises 
from alcohol in brilliant, golden needles melting with decomposition 
at 189—190°, and becoming superficially green when exposed to 
light. A saturated solution in acetic add (sp. gr. 1*06) contains 
at 19° and 20°, 1*06 and 1*24 paxts of the hydrazone, and 
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6*24 and 0*28 parts of the isomeride. Both are insoluble in water 
and light petroleum, and nearly so in benzene, but dissolve in alcohol, 
ether, and acetic acid, the isomeride less readily. They are not acted 
on by dilute acids or strong hydrochloric acid; in concenti'ated sul¬ 
phuric acid they give yellow solntions, which yield a resinous 
product when dduted with water. The original hydrazone dissolves 
easily in strong nitric acid, and on pouring the solution into water, 
yellow crystals are obtained, melting at 77—^80®. The isomeric com¬ 
pound dissolves with difficulty, and only when the solution is heated ; 
the product melts at 98—100°. Both these compounds give unstable, 
purple solutions with alkalis, and an unstable, deep-violet substance 
when treated with gaseous ammonia. The hydrazone is easily soluble 
in aqueous alkalis, the isomerides only with ffifficulty; the action of 
an acid reprecipitates the substance in both cases. 

ociA methylhydrazone was prepared as above, 
using methylphenylhydrazine instead of phenylhydrazine; it separates 
out when the solution is warmed, and crystallises from alcohol in red- 
dish-yeUow needles melting at 141—^142°. It forms no isomeric com¬ 
pound vrhen treated with alkalis. With strong nitric acid, it yields a 
deep blue-green solution; with strong sulphuric acid, a violet solution. 

The fact that the two hydrazones of orthonitrophenylglyoxylic acid 
give different compounds when treated with strong nitric aci^ shows 
that they are chemically, and not merely physicafiy, isomeric. And 
that the isomerism is due to a change in place of the hydrogen-atom 
of the hydrazone-gronp is shown by the methylhydrazone yielding no 
isomeride. The following two formulae are therefore proposed;— 

HHPli-lSr:0(C00H)-0ja4*M’0*. Jp~>C(000H)-0.H4*N0s. 

The hydrazone (166—166®). The isomeride (189—190®). 

These are to some estent supported by the ffict that the two sub¬ 
stances appear to behave in the same manner when reduced, both 
yielding a yellow product of amido-osandol. G. F. B. 

Azohydraiziiie and Folyazo-compounds. By 0. Willgerodt 
(/. Ohem, [2], 41, 563—565).—The author and his pupils have 
obtained the following compounds by methods which will be fully 
detailed in a future communication. 

—This occurs in two modidoations; 
the red variety crystallises in slender, reddish-yellow prisms which 
melt with decomposition at 170—175°; the yellm variety crystallises 
in very small, tr^sparent, yellow needles which melt with decom¬ 
position at 176°, and are unstable, being converted into the red variety 
by heating with aleohol. Long digestion with alcohol converts both 
varieties into 

melting at 199—^200°. Similar treatment with glacial acetic acid 
converts them into diniironifyx^jpciTiichloTaiSsdbenz&fiej melting at 
241—242°, whilst oxidation with chromic acid converts them into tri- 

melting at 138—189°. 
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Tetranitrc^araMorazohenzene, 1 ^ 0 a' 06 H 3 Cl*N 2 ’C 6 Ha(lSr 02 ) 8 , melts at 
184j—185°. TnnitronUrosopoMracJilorazohenzene, 

NOi-OsHsCl-Na-CeHaCNOiVNO, 
melts at 180—^181°. Tnniirmitrosoazohenzeneplh^ylhydraziney 
]!THPli-]^H-CJl3(]Sr02)-]Sr2-C6H3(^ 

melts at 130—^131®. THnilronitrosoazohmzenepartichlorcmhenylhydr- 
azme, CeH^Ol-l^H-NH-OeHsCNOO-lSrj-OBHjCN^ melts at 

146—156° (? 146°). THTdtronitrosoazohenzeneazoparachloroh&nzme, 
C 6 H 401 'N 3 * 06 H 3 (N 02 )*N^ 2 ‘ 06 H 2 (N 02 ) 2 *NO, mslts at 98—^99°. Trinitron 


N02-06H301-lT2-C6H3(N02>ir2*C6H2(l5;r02)3-NO, 
melts at 111 — 112 °. Telranitronitrosodi^azohenzmeparaMcyroy 

hydrazine, 0 eBUCl*!^ 2 H 2 * CeH 3 (llT O 2 ) 'N 2 * 0 sHs^N O 2 ) 'N 3 * C 6 H 2 (IT O 2 ) a'lTO, 
melts at 238—239°. (t^BinitrophmylparaMorophenylliyd/razme, 

06 H 4 C 1 -N 2 H 2 - 0 «H 8 (N 02)2 [01: (NH) = 4:1, ajid ( 1 ^ 02)2 = 2:4], 
melts at 146—147°. I)initroparac%hraaoh&nzenef 
CeM-lTa-CeHaCNOa)*, 

melts at 151—^152°. Nitrmitrosopa/raehlorazohenzene, 
C6H40MT2-06H3(N02)-N0, 
melts at 141—142°, IKnUroscypa/raMoraaohenzem 
CeHiCl-lTa-OeHsCNO)*, 

melts at 136—136°. 

Picrylmetachhrophenylhydrazine forms orange prisms 'V 7 liiclL melt 
at 178—179° (nncorr.). Two bromo-derivatives of the piorylortho- 
hydiazine compound hare been obtained; the lower one crystallises in 
yellow needles melting at 269°; the higher one in red-yeUow needles 
melting at 170°. A. G. B. 

Azozyphenol Ethere. By L. Gattermank and A. Bitsohre 
( jBer,, 23, 1738—1750),—In many reactions the phenol ethers behave 
in a similai* manner to the hydrocarbons, and the authors have there¬ 
fore examined the reduction-products of their nitro-compounds in 
order to ascei*tain whether isomerides exist similar to those described 
by Janovsky for assoxytoluene. In the meantime, however, Hantsch 
and Werner have shown that in the latter case no isomerism exists, 
and the authors also find that with the azoxyphenol ethers no 
isomerism of the ordinary kind exists. As already mentioned, how¬ 
ever (see preceding absfemot), one of these compounds, namely, 
parazoxyanisoil, exists in a yellow and white modification. 

Paranitrophenetoil gave, on reduction with sodium in methyl 
alcohol solution, a mixture of two compounds, of which the one occur¬ 
ring in larger quantity, is azoxyanisoil, and not, as 


’•CflH^’OEt 


expected, aaosyptenetoil, 


CA’OMe' 

In presence of an excess 
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o£ metliyl alcohol, the ethyl-group is therefore displaced by methyl. 
This compound is also obtained by the reduction of paranitrani'-oil 
with sodium in methyl alcohol solution, but if ethyl alcohol is 
employed, the chief product is azoxyphenetoil. A subsidiary product 
is also obtained in this case, identical with the second of the 
two compounds obtained from paranitrophenetoH; it has the con- 

An attempt was made to prepare this in larger quantity by 
reducing a mixture of paranitroanisoil and paranitrophenetoil in 
molecular proportion, with sodium and methyl alcohol. It was found, 
however, that the paranitrophenetoil is first completely converted 
into paranitroanisoil, which is then reduced to azoxyaniso’iL The 
same mixture was then reduced with sodium and a mixture of methyl 
and ethyl alcohols, when a compound was obtained having a di&rent 
melting point from the mixed compound above described; it is at 
present being further investigated. 

AH these compounds when first melted form a miOsy liquid, which 
only becomes clear on raising the temperature. Thus azoxyanisoil 
melts at 116®, and becomes clear at 134®; azoxyphenetoil melts at 
134®, and becomes clear at 165®; whilst the mixed compound melts at 
86®, and becomes transparent at 116®. They belong, therefore, to the 
class described by Lehmann as fiuid carystals.^ H. G. G. 


Phenylsnccinazone. By G. OtAMiciAR and 0. IT. Zaitetti (Ber., 
23,1784— 1787 ).—A dilute aqueous solution of succinaldioxime, pre¬ 
pared from pyrroline (compare Abstr., 1889, 1208), was gently 
warmed with five times the quantity of phenylhydrazine acetate; the 
solution was cooled, and the precipitated phenylsnccinazone purified 
by recrystallising it once from boiling alcohol; it melted at 124—125®. 
When it is rubbed in a mortar with 25 times its weight of strong 
hydrochloric acid, phenylhydrazine hydrochloride separates, and 
a yellow solution is obtained containing a weah base, which is pre¬ 
cipitated in white or pinkish fiakes when the solution is diluted with 
water- It was boiled repeatedly with alcohol and recrystallised from 
ethyl acetate, forming thin, white needles which molt with decom¬ 
position at 184—^185®. It dissolves in strong acids, hnt is precipitated 
when the solutions are diluted; with sulphuric acid and potassium chro¬ 
mate, it gives a deep blue colour; it yields a yellow, amorphous platino- 
chloride, and it disssolves in ether, boiling ethyl acetate, hot benzene, 
and acetic acid, sparingly in alcohol, and not at all in light petroleum. 
An analysis and a molecular weight determination by Baoult’s 
method showed that it has the formula GsoHsoNi. It appears to be 
neither a pyrroline- nor a pyridazine-derivative, but is probably closely 
allied to, perhaps a lower homologue of, the compound G 22 H 24 N 4 , 
obtained by Ach (this voL, p. 70), by reducing methylphenylpyrid- 

aaone, <cnTc;^CO^ sodium and alcohol. G F B 


Cyanogen Additive Products of some Amidozimes. By 0. 
HorobeskjSld (Ber., 23, 1462—1464).--B^c^am)6e»«e7^yZam^^ 
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OgHaN^iO, is precipitated in needles wlien cyanogen is passed into an 
alcoholic benzene solution of benzenylamidoxime. It melts at 116®, 
is only sparingly soluble in benzene, and is gradually decomposed by 
boiling alcohol and boiling water; it is decomposed by dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and warm soda, and when warmed with acetic anhydride 
it yields acetylbenzenylamidoxime (m. p. 96®). 

I)icyam-P‘na^hthmylamido(d7riei O 13 H 10 N 4 O, separates in crystals 
when cyanogen is passed into an alcoholic solution of ) 8 -naphthenyl- 
amidoxime; it melts at 118—119°, and resembles the preceding com¬ 
pound, than which, however, it is rather more readily soluble in 
benzene. F. S. K. 


Isomerism of the Aldoximes. By E. Beckmann (JDer,, 23, 
1680—1692).—The author’s previous researches on tho two isomeric 
benzaldoximes (Abstr., 1889, 607, 979) have led to the conclubion 
that their constitution is represented by the formulas CHPhIK«OH 
]SrH_ 

and > 0 , the chief ground for this supposition being that their 

OidrJi 


benzyl ethers, in the preparation of which only small quantities of 
bye-products are formed, contain the benzyl-group attached to the 
oxygen-atom and to the carbon-atom respectively. Goldschmidt, on 
the contrary, regards the two oximes as structurally identical, inas¬ 
much as both combine with phenyl cyanate in the absence of water 
(this vol., p. 263), and his conclusions have been further adopted by 
Hantzsch and Werner (this voL, p, 818). The author has investi¬ 
gated this reaction moro closely, and finds that with the reagent in 
question intx*amolecular change readily takes place, even at a low 
tompemture, and that, further, the / 8 -benzyl ether itself can combine 
with a molecule of phenyl cyanate. Hence, no conclusion as to the 
presence or absence of a hydroxyl-group can be drawn from the 
behaviour of this reagent. As regards the formation of benzonitrile 
from / 8 -benzaldoxime, from which certain theoretical conclusions have 
been drawn by Hantzsch and Weiner (Zoc. cii.), the author shows that 
this is not formed directly, but that the first product of the reaction 
is benzamide. 

For the preparation of a-benzaldoxime, benzaldehyde is mixed with 
an excess of 20—25 per cent, soda solution, and hydroxylamine 
hydrochloiddo added in small portions at a time; the solution is then 
exti’acted with ethor, and the oxime precipitated by passing in carbonic 
anhydride. For fui'thor purification, the oxime is added to an 
alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, when the a-sodium salt is pre¬ 
cipitated, whilst the / 8 -compoand present remains in solution. 

/ 8 -Benzaldoxime is most readily obtained by passing dry hydrogen 
chloride into an ethereal solution of the a-oompound; the precipitated 
hydrochloride is washed with ether, and passed into a separating 
funnel containing ether and a concentrated soda solution. After shak¬ 
ing, Ihe oxime remains in the ether, and is obtained on evaporating the 
latter in almost the theoretical quantity. It crystallises in rhombic 
tablets (a : 6 : c = 0*6612 :1: 0*404), and if washed with or crystal¬ 
lised from benzene does not undergo spontaneous conversion into the 
o-oxime. 
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o-Anisaldoxime is always formed by the direct action of hydroxyl- 
amine on anisaidehyde. It is thus obtained in vitreous, rhomboidal crys¬ 
tals wliidi melt at 61—62®, and are soluble in alcohol and still more 
readily in benzene. Its benzyl ether^ CisHisNOi, may be obtained fi*om 
it by the action of sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride, or by the 
action of o-benzylhydroxylamine on anisaidehyde. It forms small 
plates which melt at 46*5®, and does not yield a hydrochloride. 

/3-Anisaldoxime is prepared from the a-compound in a manner 
similar to /J-benzaldoxime. It is very sparingly soluble in benzene, 
and may thus be readily separated from the o-compound. It crystal¬ 
lises in slender needles melting at 130—130*5®, and is much more 
stable towards alcohol than the corresponding )3-benzaldoxime, bub 
not towards ether. Its benzyl ether^ formed from it by the action of 
sodium ethoxide and ben^l chloride, or obtained directly from anis¬ 
aidehyde and )6-benzylhydioxylamine, crystallises m square, colourless 
tables meUing at 106—107®. Its hydrochloride melts at 167—168® 
with evolution of gas. 

By the action of a solution of hydrogen chloride in acetic acid con¬ 
taining acetic anhydride on o-benzaldoxime, the latter is at once 
converted into the ^S-compound, and after remaining for two days at 
the ordinary temperature, large quantities of benzamide separate. 
If no anhydride is employed, benzamide can only be detected 
after four days, but in this case no benzonitrile is formed. With 
anisaldoxime, the same reactions occur, but the formation of the 
nitrile takes place more readily. For anisamide, the author finds the 
melting point 163—164®, instead of 137—138®, as given by Henry 
(Ber., 2, 666), and has confirmed this by preparing the compound 
direct from anisic acid. 

The above results show that both )6-compounds form an inter¬ 
mediate product between the o-oximes and the amide; this is in full 
agreement with the constitutional formulm given above. 

H. G. 0 . 

A Bimolecnlor Isomeride of Benzaldoxime. By R Behriond 
and B. Konig (Ber., 23,1773—1779).—To an acetic acid solution of 
^-benzylhydroxylamine, ether was added, and then a solution of 
potassium dicl^mate. Some benzaldoxime was foimed, and, in 
addition, a white, crystalline substance separated, and was collected, 
washed with water, alcohol, and ether, and recrystallised from hot 
acetic acid or from chloroform. It forms prisms or tables melting at 
about 127—128®, and is an isomeride of benzaldoxime. It is not, 
however, isobenzaldoxime, for although it has the same melting 
point as the latter, it differs in crystalline form, in solubility, in 
resisting the action of acids, and in being insoluble in alkalis. It 
dissolves^ easHy in chloroform, sparingly in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and acetic acid, and not at all in water. By Raoult’s method it was 
shown to have double the molecular weight of benzaldoxime, and it 
yields very^ distinctly Liebermann*s reaction for the nitroso-group; 
hence it is probably a d^niirosotoluene, (OHaPMiNaOg, perhaps 
CHaPh*lSr*0 

CHssPh'H‘0^’ When boiled with alcohol, it is transformed quanti- 
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iativelj into isobenzaldozime. When treated with sodium ethozide 

tod benzyl cbloride, it yields henzyUisohmzaldoadme, 0< I ^ ? 

CHPb 


melting at 81—82°; some benzylbenzaldoxime being probably 
formed at the same time. When warmed with phenol and snlphnric 
acid, it gives an intense reddish-violet solution; if potash is now 
added, the colour becomes greenish-yellow to blue-green, and further 
changes to a pure deep blue on the addition of water. It does not 
form salts. 

The rest of the paper is devoted to a reply to Willgerodt, who has 
reproached Behrend with not mentioning, in his paper on the stereo¬ 
chemistry of nitrogenous compounds, his (Willgerodt’s) work on 
hydrazines. 0. P. B. 


Merciirobenzamide. By H. Schiff (Ber., 23,1816—1817; com¬ 
pare Tafel and Enoch, this vol.,p. 973),—Mercurobenzamide may be re- 
crystallised from aqueous potash; it is not acted on by either potassium 
iodide or ethyl bromide. A neutral aqueous solution of mercuro¬ 
benzamide may be boiled with copper turnings without decomposi¬ 
tion taking place. No reaction occurs on boiling ethyl chlorocarb- 
onate with mercurobenzamide suspended in anhydrous ether; if 
absolute alcohol is used in place of the ether, ethyl carbonate, 
mercuric chloride, and benzamide are formed. Mercurobenzamide is 
readily decomposed by acids, or by hydrogen sulphide. Ethyl 
chlorocarbonate has no action on benzamide suspended in ether, but 
on boiling with 95 per cent, alcohol, ethyl benzoate and ammonium 
chloiide are obtained. J. B. T. 


Derivatives of Amidocinxxaimc Acid. By F. W. Bothschild 
(Oh&m. Oentr., 1890, i, 906—^906; Inaug, Diss., Berlin), —Orthoamido- 
cinnamic acid is converted into the corresponding carbamide or ortho- 
ita-mvidocirmcumio acid, NH/CO*NH* 06 BU' 02 H 2 "OOOH, by treatment 
with potassium cyanate in hydrochloric acid solution. If treated 
with potassium thiocyanate, tldocyanamidodn/namio auid^ 

ONS-NHb-CsHa-OA-OOOH, 

is formed, melting at 162°. "When heated at 110—120°, it is con¬ 
verted into orthothioiiramidodnnamdc add^ 

NHa-OS-NH-OA-O^Hj-OOOH, 

melting at 236—289°, "When heated at 100° in a sealed tube with 
allyl isocyanate, add^ 

OjHi^NH-OS-NH-CsHi-OaHa-COOH, 

is formed, melting at 204—208°; in like manner, with phenyl iso¬ 
cyanate, it yields add^ 

NHPh-OS-NH-CJff4-CaH2-OOOH, 

melting point 235—237°. With carbon bisulphide, orihocarhoxydn^ 
naw/ylditMocan^^ add^ OSSH*NH*C 6 B 4 *C 2 H 2 *GOOH, is formed, 
melting at 185—187°. 
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Witli zneta- and para-amidocinnaznic acids, only the thiocyano- 
derivatives could be obtained. ociJ, 

obtained by means of cuprous thiocyanate, melts at 148—149®. The 
para-acid does not melt at 272**. 

If it is heated rapidly, it suffers decomposition. The correspond¬ 
ing carbamide was obtained. J* W. L. 

Oxanilic Acid. By 0. Asohjln (Ber., 23,1829—1825).—Oxanilic 
acid is best prepared by heating 20 grams of aniline with 26 grams 
of anhydrous oxalic acid, in an oil-bath, at 130—140® for about an 
hour. The finely divided product is boiled with 300—400 c.c. water, 
and filtered hot; the aniline oxanilate, which crystallises out on cool¬ 
ing, is well washed with cold water, and decomposed with boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid—26 c.c. concentrated acid, 476 c.c. water, and 
50 grams oxanilate. When cold, the solution is shaken with other, 
the ether evaporated, and the residual oxanilic acid purified^ by re- 
ciystallising firom water; the yield is 73 per cent, of the aniline em¬ 
ployed, as against 15—20 per cent, obtained by the usual method. 
The salts of oxanilic acid are all sparingly soluble in water, and are 
very stable towards dilute acids. The siVo&r^ lead, and mercuric salts 
form crystalline precipitates. Hydrogen salts of the alkali metals 
are prepared by adding a 5 per cent, solution of oxanilic acid to a 
concentrated solution of an alkaline nitrate. Sydrogen potassium 
oxanilate, CwHiaXsOeK+HaO, crystallises in long, flat prisms; the 
corresponding ammonium forms transparent prisms. Eydrogm so¬ 
dium oxanilate, CieHisNsOeNa -h SHsO, is deposited in lustrous leaves, 
which are very sparingly soluble, Oxantlyl chloride, NHPh*00-C001, 
is prepared by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on oxanilic acid; 
it is deposited from light petroleum in large, lustrous leav^ or flat 
prisms, melting at 82*5®; it is very hygroscopic. Oxanilide is formed 
by the action of aniline on oxanilyl chloride, whilst with alcoholic am¬ 
monia phenyloxamide is obtained. On adding a large excess of water 
to oxanilyl chloride, oxanilic acid is immediately formed; if the chloride 
is treated with half its weight of water, it is decomposed into oxani¬ 
lide, hydrochloric acid, carbon monoxide, and carbonic anhydride. 
Phenylcarbamide is obtained by the distillation of the chloride; the 
yield is 75 per cent, of the theory. J. B. T. 

Toluylenenrethane and Tolnaneozamethazie. Bt H. Sghiff 
and A. Vanni (Ber., 23, 1817—^1819).—^Toluylenediurechane is best 
prepared by gradually adding ethyl chlorocarbonate to a well cooled 
solution of diamidotoluene, dissolved in dilute alcohol; the diurethane 
immediately separa.tes in crystals melting at 137®. The mother 
liquor contains diamidotoluene hydrochloride, and toluenesemi- 
urethane hydrochloride. Toluylenediurethane is scarcely affected by 
heating with alcoholic ammonia at 130—140®. No reaction takes 
place with aniline in dilute alcoholic solution, but on heating the diure¬ 
thane with aniline alone, diphenylcarbamide is formed. On heating 
the diurethane with phenyltMocarbamide, no change occurs; the ad¬ 
dition of dilnte alcohol causes a complicated decomposition, the chief 
product being phenylthiourethane, N£G?h-CS*OEt. Tolwglmes&mi- 
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urethane, ITHi'CTBEo'lTH'COOEt, is obtained from tbe mother liquors 
(see above) by evaporating to diyness, treating with excess of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, and recrystallising several times from dilute 
alcohol, in which it is readily soluble; it forms colourless, flat, 
interlaced needles melting at 90—91®. The hydrochloride is readily 
soluble in water; the platinochloride forms small crystals. Thio- 
carbardlotoluylenemethanp, OOOBt'NH'CiHe'NH’CS'NHPh, is ob¬ 
tained, together with diphenylthiocarbamide, by heating toluylene- 
semiurethane with phenylthiocarbamide and dilute alcohol; it is very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in colourless 
piisms melting at 164—166®. Arnidotolvyloxamie acid, 

NHa-OA-NH-CO-COOH, 

is formed by boiling toluyldioxamethane, obtained in the preparation 
of toluyleneoxam^^thane, with 90 per cent, alcohol for some time; it 
forms small, hard crystals melting at 222—224°, and is very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. 

Thiora/rhanilotohiyletieoxametliane, 

NHPh*CS-NH-0,H8-lTH-00-C00Et, 

is obtained by warming phenylthiocarbamide with toluyleneoxa- 
methane dissolved in dilute alcohol. The compound is purified by 
repeated recrystallisation from alcohol; it forms small, yellowish 
crystals melting at 164—166°. Two compounds containing sul¬ 
phur may be separated from the mother liquor; the one is obtained 
as a yellow, crystalline powder melting at 198°, it is sparingly solublo 

in warm alcohol, and has the formula C 7 He<^g P^^-NPh; it is 

probably formed from the above oxamothane-derivative by elimina¬ 
tion of alcohol. The second compound ci^ystallises in lustrous leaves 
melting at 136—138°, and is only formed in very small quantity. 

P. T. 

Triphenylguanylthiocarbaxoide and Dicyaztodiamide. By 
B. RATHKifi and E. OrPKNHEiM (Ber., 23, 1668—1676; compare 
Rathke, Abstr., 1887,662),—^Dicyanodimuide is formed from guanyl- 
thiocaj'bamide by elimination of the elements of hydi’ogon sulphide; 
in a similar manner, tripJwnyldicCMrl/imide is obtained from triphenyl- 
guanylthiocarbamide. 

Dicyanodiamide may be represented by one or other of the formulaa 

NH,-CNH*NH*01Sr; 1TH:0<H>0:NH. The canstitution of the 

triphenyl-derivative can, however, only be expressed by a ring for¬ 
mula, cO]u*esponding with the second of the above; as it diffei-s 
widely in general properties from dicyanodiamide, the latter 
would appear to be best represented by the open-chain formula. Tri- 
phenyld^ca^himide, is obtained by boiling an alcoholic 

solution of triphenylguanyltUocarbamide, 

N'HPh-OS-inB[*0(WPh)-NHPh, 

with freshly precipitated mercuric oxide; it is most conveniently 
purified by treating the alcoholic solution with hydrochloric acid, 
and diluting with water; the crystals of the hydrochloride which 
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separate are then treated with sodium carbonate. The free* 'base 
crystallises with 1 mol. of alcohol, in fine, long, yellowish needles 
melting at 70—74®. The hydrochloride is very sparingly solnble; it 
crystallises in slender needles. The platinochloride forms reddish- 
yellow crystals, containing 1 mol. of water. The sulphate is sparingly 
soluble. The picrate melts at 53®. The free base may also be pre¬ 
pared by heating diphenylguanidine for an hour at 170—180®; the 
product is dissolved in alcohol, allowed to stand for 24 hours, filtered, 
and hydrochloric acid added to the hot solution; the hydrochloride, 
which separates on cooling, is then treated as above. 

Trvphenylhiguawide^ CaoHigNs, is obtained by boiling triphenyl- 
guanylthiocarbamide with silver nitrate and ammonia in excess. The 
silver sulphide is removed, the solution concentrated, and treated 
with hydrochloric acid; the mixed crystals are separated by recrys¬ 
tallisation from dilute alcohol, in which friphenylbiguanide hydro¬ 
chloride is readily soluble. The free hcbse crystallises :^m alcohol in 
colourless prisms melting at 137®. The hydrochloride crystallises 
from alcohol in thin, pointed prisms. The platinochloride forms 
reddish-yellow crystals. The nitrate, oxalate, and acetate have also 
been prepared. The same base may be obtained by treating di- 
phenylguanidine with phenylcyanamide in ethereal solution; after 
remaining for a week, the ether is evaporated, and the residue 
treated n^ with hydrochloric acid, and then with ether; the in¬ 
soluble portion cousins of triphenylbiguanide hydrochloride. 

has already been prepared; it is also formed 
by boiling the additive compound of diphenplguanidine and phenyl- 
thiocarbamide with alcohol and mercuric thiocyanide. 

Experiments have shown that ammonia, or thiocyanic acid, only 
reacts with triphenyldicarbimide at the moment of its formation. 

J. B. T. 

Action of Hydroxylamine and its Derivatives on the Thio- 
carbiinides. By L, Voltmek {Ohem, Oewtr,, 1890, i, 861—862; 
from Inaug.. JDiss,, Berlin). —^Hydroxylamine and phenyhldocarh- 
imide combine together at ordinary temperatures with formation of 
ph^nylhydroxythiocarhaynide, NHPh'OS'hTH-OEr, which decomposes, 
when melted, into a gas and an oily product. The alcoholic 
solution, which is slightly acid, is coloured violet by very dilute 
ferric chloride. By heating the alcoholic solution, sulphur and 
phenylcyanamide are formed; the latter melts at 39-^®. If hydr- 
oxylamine and the thiocarhimide are heated together, the same 
reaction seems to occnr. Ethoxylamine reacts similarly with phenyl- 
thiocarbimide with formation of phenylethoxythio<mbcm,idey 

NHPh-CS-EH-OEt, 

which melts at 103° without decomposition. It is more stable than 
the first named; but by boiling its solution sulphur, alcohol, and 
phenylcyanamide are formed. 

melts at 116®. FhenyThmsyloxytMo- 
carhamide^ NHPh-OS'NH-OO^HT, prepared from henzylhydroxyl- 
amine and^ phenylthiocarbimide, melts at 106®. OrtJiotolylhy^<mj-‘ 
ihdoccarhafnide is obtained at ordinaoj temperature from action of 
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orfchotolylthiocarbimide in chloroform on hydroxylamine; it melts at 
92®. Orthotolylcyanomide, obtained from this by warming the solution 
melts at When heated with hydrochloric acid, it is converted 
into monotolylcarbamide. OHhoMylhmzyhayythiocarhamide melts 
at 125®; Or-najpMhylhydroxijthiocaThamide, OioHt'NH’CS-NH-OH, pre¬ 
pared from the tbiocarbimide and hydroxylamine, melts at *116®. 
Ferric chloride colours the alcoholic solution from dark-yellow to 
green. The o-naphthylcyanamide obtained from it melts^ at 150®. 
The corresponding benzyloxycarbamide melts at 132—133°. 

Allylthiocarbimide reacts violently with hydroxylamine with 
separation of sulphur, but the corresponding carbamide could not be 
obtained. 

Carbanil and benzylhydroxylamine react together with formation 
of phenylbenzyloxycarhamidey NHPh* 00 -NH* 007 H 7 , melting at 106®, 
It is very stable. • j. 'VY. L. 

Paramethoxydihydro]^dihydroqtd^ and a New Case of 
Stereochemical Isomerism. By A. Eichemtgbun and A. Einhoek 
(Ber., 23, 1489—1494).— OrfTiomtrcmetachlorophmylbrmnopropiome 
addy prepared by treating orthonitrometachlorocinnamic acid with 
hydrobromic acid, crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 
142*5—143*5®; when carefully neutralised with concentrated amnmnia 
in the cold, it yields a lactone which crystallises from ethyl acetate in 
prisms melting at 147®, and shows all the properties of an orthonitro- 
0-lactone. When this lactone is boiled with allmlis, it is converted 
into orthonitrometachlorophenyllactio acid; this acid can also be ob¬ 
tained from orthonitrometachlorophenylbromopropionic acid by dis¬ 
solving it in warm ammonia and heating the resulting orthonitr(ynieta^ 
oJiloroj)h£nyllactami^y a crystalline substance melting at 148®, with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

OrthmitromefacMorc^^ acid separates from water and ether 

in crystals and melts at 152®; when heated under pressure with 
potassium methoxide and methyl alcohol, it is converted into the 
sparingl;^ soluble potassium salt of orthonitrometamethoxyphenyl- 
lactic acid, fi‘om which tho fine acid can bo obtained by decom¬ 
position with a dilute mineral acid. 

acid crystallises fi»om water in 
colourless plates melting at 106®; on reduction with ferrous sulphate 
and ammonia, it yields 

iq-j^OHa, and small (quantities of paramethoxy- 

carbostyril. Orthonitrometamethoxyphenyllactic acid can also be 
obtained by warming orthonitrometachlorocinnamic acid with potas¬ 
sium methoxide in methyl alcoholic solution; the orth^fy-cmetaTneth- 
oxycmncmic acid thus produced crystallises from alcohol in long 
needles, melts at 225®, and combines with hydrogen bromide, yield¬ 
ing <yrtliom;tr<ymtamethoxyp7imyl'^~hro7n^ acidy which crystal- 
lises from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum in needles 
melting at 162—163®. When this bromo-acid is carefally neutralised 
with sodium carbonate or alcoholic ammonia in the cold, it is con¬ 
verted into a lactone, which separates from ethyl acetate in prisma 
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melting at 124—125®; but when it is treated with warm ammonia, it 
dissolves, yielding a reddish solution, from which orfhonitromHameth- 
oseyphenyllactamHe is deposited after some time in small, colourless 
plates melting at 187—183°. The last-named compound can be con¬ 
verted into orthonitrometamethoxyphenyllactic acid by boiling it 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Orthonitrometachlorophenyl-fi-lactio add methyl "ketone is obtained, 
together with the ketones of orthonitrometachlorophenyl-)8-lactio acid 
and orthonitrometachlorocinnamie acid, by the condensation of ortho- 
nitrometachlorobenzaldehyde with acetone; it crystallises from alcohol 
in plates, melts at 106*5—107*5°, and, when heated at 70—80“ with a 
solution of sodium hypochlorite, it is converted into orthonitrometa- 
ohlorophenyl-^-lactic acid with liberation of chloroform. This acid, the 
constitution of which is proved by its method of formation, crystal¬ 
lises fk>m dilute alcohol in colourless, hexagonal plates, melts at 
156°, and has properties entirely different from those of the ortho- 
nitrometachlorophenyllactio acid (m. p. 152°) obtained from ortho- 
nitrochlorocinnamic acid as described above. Experiments have 
shown that the two compounds are stereoohemically isomeric, but 
attempts to convert the one into the other by heating with water, 
alcohol, or dilute mineral acids under pressure were unsuccessful, the 
acid prepared from cinnamic acid remaining unchanged under those 
conditions, that prepared from the ketone being decomposed into 
cmnainene-like compounds. The isomerism of the two compounds is 
proved by the following experiments:—^When the thick, oily ortho- 
nitrometachlorophenyllactic aldehyde, obtained by the condensation 
of orthonitrometachlorobenzaldehyde with acetaldehyde in presence 
of 6 per cent, soda, is oxidised with freshly precipitated silver oxide 
in alcoholic solution, considerable quantities of the more stable acid 
(m. p. 152°) are obtained; but if the aldehyde is -oxidised by warming 
it with a solution of sodium hypochlorite, the labile acid is formed. 

As, therefore, either acid can be obtained at will from one and the 
same aldehyde simply by varying the oxidising agent, there can bo 
no doubt that they ai*e stereoohemically isomeric, the isomerism being 
due to the presence of an asymmetric carbon-atom. Molecular weight 
determinations by Kaoult’s method proved that the two compounds 
are not polymeric. 

Attempts to displace the chlorine-atom by the methoxy-gronp in the 
acid (m. p. 156°) prepared from the ketone have hitheito been nn- 
successM, and no pure compound has yet been obtained from it by 
reduction with ferrous sulphate and ammonia; the isomeride, on the 
other hand, is easily conv^ed into a chlorodiJiydroxydihydroqmnolme^ 
melting at 172“. F. S. K. 

Phenetoilphthaloylic Acid. By B. Grande (CJhem. Centr., 1890, 
i, 822; from Ann. Okim. Warm. [4], 10).—^By means of Friedel and 
Craft’s reaction with aluminium chloride on phthalic anhydride and 
phenetoiK ^phenetokl^Mhaloylio add^ COOH-CeBU'CO'CeHrOEt, is ob¬ 
tained. It melts at 135—136°, also in boiling water; it is sparingly 
soluble in boiling water, but readily iu hot alcohol, ether, benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, and hot toluene. The neutral solution of the ammo- 
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uiiim salt gfives tlie following reactions:—^Wifcli mercuric chloride, a 
white, crystalline precipitate; with cupric sulphate, a pale-blue, 
crystalline precipitate; with ferric chloride, a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate; and with plumbic acetate, a white, crystalline precipi¬ 
tate. The potassium and calcium salts are readily soluble in water 
and alcohol; the barium salt crystallises with 6 mols. H 2 O, is soluble 
in water and alcohol, and has a sweet taste; the silver salt is spa¬ 
ringly Soluble in water, and is stable in daylight. J. W. L. 

/B- and a-BenzallevTilimG Acid. By BE. Erdmann {Anruilen, 258, 
129—133).—The method described by Erlenmeyer (Abstr., 1890, 
496) for the preparation of )3-benzallevulinic acid does not yield 
this compound, but an isomende which has the constitution 
(JHPhiCH'CO'OHa'OHi'COOH, and is, therefore, a ^-benzallevulinic 
acid. This compound melts at 120'^, and differs from the /3-acid 
(Abstr., 1890, 375) both in chemical and physical properties; its 
behaviour with bromine is different from that of the /}-acid; it is 
<-onvei*tod into a neutral compound by acetic anhydride in the cold, 
and nascent hydrogen transforms it into a 5-benzyllevulinie acid 
which molts at 87—88°. The 5-benzalJevnlinic acid combines wdth 
hydroxylamiiie, yielding an oadiue, CuHuOjN, which crystallises in 
ellowish prisms, melts at 148—149®, and has a stiouj^ly acid reac¬ 
tion ; its salts are also totally different from those of the /3-acid. 

Metaclilorobenzaldohyde and levuliuic acid condense together in 
alkaline solution, yielding nhetaolilm'O-B-henzLilleoulimc acid, GisHuGlOs, 
which melts at 128°. /3-Benzallevulinic acid and honzaldehyde under 
the same conditions give fih-diheiiisaUeouliniG acid, 

GHPh:GH-G0-G(GHPh)-GH2-C00H 

(m. p, 146°). Both /3- and 6-benzallovnlinic acids can he obtained by 
the condensation of their components in acid solution. The investi¬ 
gation of the o-acid is being continued. E. S. K. 

Synthesis of Homopiperic and Piperic Acids. By S. Gabribi, 
{7/er., 23, 17()7—1773).—'1*1 grtun of sodium is dissolved in 10 c.c. 
(»f absolute alcohol, 15 gra.ms of ethyl malonato, and then 10 grams of 
bromopropylphthalimido added, tho mixiiiro boiled for an hour in a 
I'effux a})paratus, and tho alcohol and uncluinged ethyl malonate 
driven ovoi* wdLh steam. Tho i*ebidno is repeatedly extracted with 
light petroleum, and tho bolutiou on cooling deposits e&liyl r^-phtlial- 

iitbido^oj^lmahiiate, G 6 Hi<QQ>-N*GH 2 'CH 2 'GIl 2 *OH(GOOEt)a, in 

brilliant, colonrless, monoclinio crystals, which melt at 46—48°, and 
dissolve x^eadily in most solvents, sparingly in light petroleum, and not 
at all in water. When it is heated with hydi*ocbloric acid (sp. gr. 
1*13) for 3 hours at 180—190° in a sealed tube, it is decomposed, 
yielding phtlialic acid, carbonic anhydride, ethyl chloride, and 
f-amidovaleric (homopiporio) acid, N’H 2 ‘Gll 2 ‘CH] 2 *CHrGH 2 'COOH, 
which was bhown to be identical with that obtained by Schotten from 
benzoylpiperidine. 

Oblorobutyi'onitrile was prepared by treating trimethylene chloro- 

VOL. Lvm. 4 g 
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bromide with potassium cyanide. It was tben heated with an equi¬ 
valent quantity of potassiophthalimide at 160—180°, and the 
7 -cyanopropylphthalimide formed was heated with dilute sulphuric 
acid; 7 -amidobutyric acid was thus obtained, and found to be iden¬ 
tical in its properties with the piperic acid prepared by Schotten’s 
method from piperylurethane. 

Schotten had previously shown that neither ^^-amidoviileric nor 
7 -ainidobutyric acid is poisonous, whilst the anhydride of the former 
(piperidone or oxypiperidine) is so. He has lately shown, at the 
request of the author, that pyrrolidone, the anhydride of 7 -amido- 
butyric acid, is a poison of the same nature as pipendone, actinp; 
upon the nervous system, and causing death by tet^ic convulsions 
when administered in sufELciently large quantity. 0 . F. B. 

Oxidation of Gallic Acid, Tannin, and Oak Tannins. By 
C. BOETriKQER (^Annalmy 257, 248—^252).—^When oak-bark-red 
or oak-red is treated with cold very dilute nitric acid, carbonic an¬ 
hydride is evolved, and after some time the reaction becomes so ener¬ 
getic that the mixture must be cooled with water. If the solution 
thns obtained is evaporated, rapid oxidation ensues, and there re¬ 
mains a mixture of oxalic acid and various other acids, which can be 
separated by means of their calcium salts. The quantity of the 
calcium salts (excluding calcium oxalate) thus obtained is only about 
6 per cent, of the material employed. 

The acetyl-derivative of oak-wood tannin gives identical oxidation- 
products. Tannin and gallic acid, on oxidation with nitric acid, 
also yield compounds other than oxalic acid and carbonic anhydride. 
After removing the oxalic acid as completely as possible and treat¬ 
ing the residue with calcium carbonate, a readily soluble and a very 
sparingly soluble calcium salt are obtained. The latter contains 16*39 
per cent, of calcium, and seems to be calcium trihydroxyglutaiute 
( -I- H,0) : the latter contains 12*4 per cent, of calcium, and is prob¬ 
ably calcium tribydroxybutyrate. A calcium salt, which seems to 
he that of trihydroxybutyrio acid, was also isolated from the oxida- 
tion-pTOducts of oak-bark-red, oak-i^ed, and the acetyl-derivativo of 
oak-bark tannin. F. S. K. 

BeductioxL-prodiicts of Terephthalic Acid. By A. Baeteh and 
J. Herb (Annule/i^ 258, 1—li9j.—The authors have prepared and 
investigated a number of new derivatives of the hydroterephthalic 
acids (compare Baeyer, Abstr., 1889,1176); their experiments have 
shown that the A*** and diliydro- acids can be converted into tetra- 
bromides, but that the A^-* and A^ ® dihydro- acids can only combine 
with two bromine atoms. The dibromides of the four dihydrotere- 
phthalic acids (A^ * ^, A* * *, A^ * ®, and A' *) are all converted into terephtha- 
licacid by treatment with alcoholic potash; this behaviour on the part 
of the A^*® and A^*® acid affords additional evidence of the existence of 
a pararbinding in benzene, as may be seen by studying the constitu¬ 
tional formulae of the dibromides in question. 

A cheaper method for the preparsition of terephthalic acid than that 
de» 3 ribed by Baeyer (Abstr., 1888,1072) is to convert paratoluidino 
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into tlie nitrite by Sandmever’s reaction, bydi*olyse tbe product with 
boiling modelately dilute (3 : 2) sulphuric acid (10 parts), and oxidise 
the paratolaic acid thus obtained with an alkaline solution of potas¬ 
sium peimanganate. The terephthalic acid is separated from small 
quantities of unchanged paiatoluic acid by treating the crude product 
with phosphoric chloride and meth\ 1 alcohol consecutively, recrystal- 
lisiug the methyl salt thus formed from 96 per cent, alcohol, and then 
hydrolysing the pure compound; the yield of pure acid is 95—98 per 
cent, of the paratoluidine employed. 

Methyl A® ’ dihydroterephthnlio add dihromide can be obtained 
by treating methyl dihydroterephthalate (8 giams) with bromine 
(6 5 grams) in chloroform solution; it separates fiom light petroleum 
in transparent, monosymmetricnlcrystals, a:b:c = l 5036 :1: 1*2218, 
p = 66° 37^ melts at 110°, and is readily soluble in ether, chloroform, 
light peti*oleum, and alcohol. When treated with alcoholic potash, or 
with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid, glacial acetic acid, and 
water, it is converted into terephthalic acid; on reduction with zinc- 
dust and glacial acetic acid, it is transformed into methyl A®*® dihydro¬ 
terephthalate, a fact which shows that the two hromine-atoms are in 
(jombiiiation with adjacent carbon-atoms. Methyl A® ® dihydrotere- 
phthalatc does not give a solid dibroinide. 

Methyl A® dihydrotere^lithulate ietrahromide^ prepared by 

treating the methyl salt (10 grams) with bromine (20 grams) in 
chloroform solution, separates from light petrolimm in tiansparent, 
monosymraeti*ica<l ciy&tals, a: 5 : c = 1*3412 ; 1 ; 0*59061, p = 82° S', 
molts at 98°, and is readily soluble in chloroform, ether, alcohol, and 
light petroleum. When, hydrolysed with alcoholic potash, it yields 
terephthalic acid and bromotorephthalic acid, and on reduction with 
zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid, it is converted into methyl A^ ® di- 
liydroioi*cphtlialate (m. p. 77°), a reaction which proves that both pairs 
of hromine-atoms are combined with adjacent carbon-atoms. It is 
not changed even on piH)longed heating with a mixture of sulphuric 
acid, glacial acetie acid, aiwl water. Methyl A^ dihydrofcei*e- 
phthalato docs not give a solid tetrabroinide. 

When methyl A^ ® dihydroter<‘phthalate is heated at 100° for 
tlu*ce days in a stream of csuihoiiic anhydride,it undei^oes no change; 
the fact, observed by Baeyer, tliat when heated in the air it is con¬ 
verted into methyl toreplithalaie is, therefi)i*e, due to oxidation. 

Diphenyl A® diltydrolei^fydUhijdate is obtained i^hen A* »««***“* 

dibydrotex-ephthalic acid is converted into the chloride by means of 
phosphoric chloride, and the product warmed with the calculated quan¬ 
tity of phenol. It separsites from alcohol in small crystals, melts at 
146°, and is only sparingly soluble in ether, alcohol, and light petroleum. 
Tbe corresponding salt of the A®*®°” acid is a colourless oil, readily 
soluble in light petroleum; when the chloride of the dihydro- 

acid is warmed with phenol, the larger proportion undergoes intra¬ 
molecular change, and the principal product is phenyl 
dihydroterephthalate (m. p. 146°), small quantities of a phenyl salt 
melting above 150° being also produced. 

A^ ® DihydroterejphfhaliG add (Uhromide can be obtained by treating 
the acid chloride with bromine, and then warming the product with 

4 2 
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a concentrated solution of formic acid. It separates from glacial 
acetic acid in the form of a colonrless, crystalline powder, and when 
boiled with soda it is conyerted into A'** dihydroterephthalic acid; 
alcoholic potash transforms it into terephthalic acid, and on reduction 
with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is converted into the dihydro¬ 
acid. The tetrabromide could not be obtained. 

Barium A’^*®dii^ydroferejpMwiZa^e,C8H604Ba + 4 H 2 O separates from 
cold water in colourless, rhombic crystals, a: 6: c = 0*3191:1: 0*3520, 
and quickly turns red on exposure to the air. 

Methyl dihi/droterepTithalate dihromide can be obtained by bro- 

minating the methyl salt of the dihydro-acid in chloroform solution; 
it crystallises from cold methyl alcohol in thin, colourless, seemingly 
monoclinic plates, melts at 64**, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and light petroleum. When warmed with alcoholic potash, it is con¬ 
verted into terephthalic acid, and on reduction with zinc-dust and 
glacial acetic acid, it yields methyl A'*-* dihydroterephthalate and 
methyl A* tetrahydroterephthalate, the last-named compound being 
formed by the reduction of the metbyl salt of the A^*® dibydro-acid. 
Attempts to prepare a tetrabromide were nnsnccessfnl. 

Biphewyl ^ dihydroterepMhalate^ prepared by warming the acid 
chloride with phenol, crystallises from methyl alcohol in needles, 
melts at 175°, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, light 
petroleum, and chloroform, but more readily in boiling alcohol. 

Methyl dihydroferephthalaie dthydrohromtde, prepared by treating 
the acid chloride with metbyl alcohol, is an oil; when it is dissolved in 
methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride passed into the solution, it is 
converted into the crystalline modification (m. p. 171°), and on reduc¬ 
tion wiih zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid, it yields methyl A® tetra- 
hydroterephthalate (m. p. ; on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, it 
gives the A^*® dihydro-acid. 

Barium A^’® dikydroferepJithalate, CsH« 04 Ba + 4H20, separates from 
cold water in large, colourless crystals which are identical crystallo- 
graphically with those of barium A**® dihydroterephthalate, but 
which, unlike the latter, do not turn reddish on exposure to the air; 
the identity of crystalline form is not due to an intramolecular change 
of oue acid into the other, because the barium salts, on de 9 ompoKi- 
tion with bydi’ochloric acid, yield the A^*® and A^*® acid respectively. 

Methyl dihydroterephthalate tetrabromide was obtained after 
many unsuccessful experiments by treating the methyl salt with 
bromine. It forms transparent, monosymmetrical crystals, a ; 5 : 0 := 
1*2356 :1 : 0*9170, /J = 81° 54^ melts at about 149®, and is much more 
raadilj soluble in most solvents than the lactone of methyl hydrogen 
tribromohexahydroterephthalic acid (compare Baeyer, Abstr., 1888, 
1073). It undergoes no change when it is warmed for five hours 
with a mixture of glacial acetic acid, concentrated sulphuric acid and 
water; since methyl A^’^ dihydroterepbthalate dibramide under these 
conditions is converted into the methyl hydrogen salt, the methyl- 
group must be eliminated from that carboxy-group which is not 
adjacent to a bromine-atom. 

Fhenyil A'*® dihydroter^hthalate separates from methyl alcohol in 
small scales, melts at 191°, and is very sparingly soluble in boiling 
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alcohol, but rather more readily in chloroform. The harivm salt, 
CgHeOABa + 4 H 2 O, is very sparingly soluble in water, and is identical 
crystallographically with the barium salt of ® and of A^ * dihydro- 
terephthalic acid. 

FJienyl A^ tetrahydroterephthalafe separates from alcohol in mono- 
symmetrical myst^s, a:h:c = 2*8244 :1 : 2*4702, p = 82°33", melts 
at 145°, and is only moderately easily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and light petroleum, but readily in the warm solvents. The 
hydrohromide of the phenyl salt, prepared from the hydrobromide of 
the tetrahydro-acid, separates from methyl alcohol in crystals melting 
at 127° A^ Tetrahydroterephthalic acid hydrobromide forms mono- 
symmetrical crystals, a:h:c = 0*37093 : 1: 0 48370, B = 72° 31', and 
is identical with A^ tetrahydroterephthalic acid hydrobromide. 

Barirnn A^ tetrahydroferephtJudate^ C 8 H 804 + 3yH20, separates from 
cold water in forms identical crystallographically with those of the 
barium salt of A^ ® and of A' * dihydroterephtbalic acid; when an 
aqueous solution of the barium salt is evaporated on the water-bath, 
crystals containing Ij mols. H 2 O are obtained. 

Three geometrically isomeric methyl salts of tetrahydro¬ 

terephthalic acid dibi*omide are formed when methyl A* tetrabydro- 
terephthalate (m. p. 3°), prepared by saturating a methyl alcoholic 
solution of the acid with hydrogen chloride, is treated with excess of 
bromine in chloroform solution. After evaporating the chloroform, 
the residue is dissolved in ether, the ethereal solution decolorised 
with sulphurous acid, washed with sodium carbonate, mixed with an 
equal volume of light petroleum, and dried over calcium chloride; 
the semi-solid mass which remains on evaporating the filtered solution 
is dissolved in a little hot methyl alcohol, and the solution allowed to 
cool slowly, whereon a compound is deposited in long needles melting 
at 171°. This same substance can be obtained by brommating methyl 
A^ tctrabydroterephthalate, prepared from the silver salt and methyl 
iodide; it is soluble in methyl alcohol^ ether, acetone, chloroform, and 
light petroleum. When the methyl al'coholic mother liquors from the 
compound melting at 171° arc carefully evaporated aba low tempera¬ 
ture, a second modification is deposited in large, tiansparent mystals, 
a : 6 : c = 1*4638 : 1; 1*9222, p = 80? 52', which melt at 51° ; this 
substance is muclx more readily soluble than the isomeride melting 
at 171° and dissolves freely in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
ethyl acetate, chloixiform, light petroleum, The third modifica¬ 
tion separates in colooiiess crystals when the freshly prepared crude 
product is dissolved in acetone (about 1^ vols.), and the solution kept 
at a low temperature; it melts at 94°, and as regards solobility, it is 
about intermediate between the two other isomerides. When methyl 
A^ tetrahydroterephthalate which has been prepared from the acid 
chloride is treated with bromine, the product is an oil, from which a 
trace of a crystalline substance melting at about 20° is deposited after 
some time; owing to its low meltii^ point, this compound could not 
be isolated, hut the oily product, wlueh may be simply a mixture, and 
the three crystalline modifications described above have the follow¬ 
ing properties in common: (1.) On redaction with zinc-dust and 
glacial acetic acid, they are reconverted into methyl A® tetrahydro- 
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terepMhalate (m. p. 3®), a reactioa which shows that in all the 
modifications the two bromine-atoms are in the ortho-pOsition to one 
another. (2.) When treated with alcoholic potash, they yield * 
dihydroterephthalic acid and terephthalic acid. 

Fhenyl tetraJiydroterephthnlate is obtained, together with a 

substance which seems to be a mixcnre of the phenyl salts oE tei*e- 
phthalio acid and A^ tetrahydroterephthalic acid, when the A® tetra- 
hydro-acid is treated with phosphoric chloride, and the acid chloride 
thus produced is warmed with phenol. It crystallises froma mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in plates, melts at 107® (?), and is readily 
soluble in benzene, ether, and acetone, but only spariaigly in light 
petroleum. 

^ 2 ciflt*ans dJeirakydrofereplifJiaUo acid hydriodide, prepared by treating 
the acid with hydriodic acid of sp. gr. for several days in the 
cold, and then warming the mixture for a short time, separates from 
alooW in colcurless plates, and is gradually decomposed by boiling 
water. 

Btnzyl tetraJiydroferephthalate, prepared by warming the 

silver salt w^ith benzyl chloride, separates from alcohol in cfrystals, and 
melts at 48**. 

Phenyl A®^^®*^ hexahydroterephthalate crystallises from acetone in 
large colourless. monocH-uic needles, a : b : c 0’48619 : 1 : 0*35093, 
/} = 75® 6', and is only sparingly solnble in ether, alcohol, 4ind light 
petr^deum. 

Phenyl terephthalate melts at 194°, not at 191®. 

When A^ tetrahydroterephthalic acid is oxidised with a 5 per cent, 
alkaline solution of potassium permanganate, it is conveited into 
osalic acid and oily acids, the nature of which could not be deter¬ 
mined. The A* tetrahydro-acid, under the same conditions is con¬ 
verted into succinic acid, a crystalline acid melting at about 160“, 
and an amorphous acid, but when treated with an alkaline solution 
of potassium ferricyanide, it is simply oxidised to terephthalic acid. 

F. S. K. 

BenzylmethylsncciDic and Benzyldizaethylsuccinic Acids. 
By C. A. Bischof^ and A. v. Kuhi.bbru (Ber., 23, 1942—1950).—-In 
the description of henzylmethylsuccmic acid (this vol., p. 774) it was 
stated that the acid was probably a mixture of two geometrical 
isomerides. The authors have now succeeded in pi*oving this sup¬ 
position and in separating the two compouuds. The tii*st, or meso- 
acid is prepared by boiling the anhydride with water, and mells at 
138“, whilst the second, or para-acid is formed when the mixture of 
acids is heated with hydrochloric acid at 2U0—^240°, and foims slender 
needles melting at 159—160°. 

The ethyl salt obtained by the action of benzyl chloride on ethyl 
sodisohntenyltricarboxylate does not, as was expected, yield, on 
hydrolysis, a mixture of benzylisobutenyltricarhoxylic and benzyldi- 
methylsuccinio acids, but gives a product fifom which the seven 
followiug acids have been isolated: IsohutenyUricarhoxyUc acid, 
COOH*CMe 3 -CE[(COOH) 2 , melting at 147—149*®; asyiAmetriodl di- 
fneihylmacmic acid, COOH'CHi*OAIe 2 ’COOH, melting at 140°; di- 
beneylmahnic add, C(UHaPh),(COOHi), melting at 171°; dib&nzyU 
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acetic acid^ CH(CH 2 Ph) 2 ‘OOOH, melting at 85—87°; henzylmetliyh 
carboxjiglutaric acvl, COOH*CHMo‘CH 2 ‘C(CH 2 Ph)(COOH) 2 , melting 
at 178°; benzylmethylglutaric acid, 

COOH-CHMe:CH 2 ‘CH(OH 2 Ph>COOH, 
melting at 128—130° ; and, lastly, bmzijhucdnic acid, 

cooh-ch2-ch(ch2P1i)-coob; 

melting at 153—155°. Tke formation of the first two acids is readily 
explained by assuming that the sodium compound is partially recon¬ 
verted into ethyl isobutenyltricarboxylate, of which these are the 
normal products of hydrolysis. H, G. C. 

Anhydrides of the Diphenylsuccinic Acids, By R Tillmanks 
(^Annalcu, 258, 87—94).—The anhydride of ^-diphenylsuccinic acid 
(m. p. 183°), prepared by treating the acid with acetic chloride, melts 
at 111—112°, that of the /8-acid (m. p, 229°), prepaied in like manner, 
melts at 112°; by treatment with potash, the anhydrides are recon¬ 
verted into a- and /i-diplienylsuccinic acids respectively. The a-acid 
meltb at 183°, but immediately solidifies again, and does not become 
permanently liquid until the temperature has risen to 220—222°; if 
the acid is kept at 220—222° for some time, and then crystallised 
from chloroform, the anhydride (m. p. Ill—112°) is obtained, but if 
it is simply heated to about 185° for a short time, and then treated 
with chloroform, the anhydride (m. p. Ill-—112°) passes into solution 
whilst /J-diphenylsuccinic acid (m. p. 229°) remains undissolved. 
When the /tl-acid is heated above its melting point, it is gradually 
(jouvortod into the anhydride of the a-acid. P. S, K, 

PbtenylinaliG Acids. By H. ALEXAunBu {Anncden^ 258, G7—86). 
—Ethyl phcnylhydroxyacetato ciy’stjillises in needles, and molts at 
20—27°, not at 75° as stated by Naquetand Longuinine(./f?«9iaZea, 139, 
301). Ethyl phony Ibromacetato is a colourless oil boiling at 143—145° 
(10 mm.) with slight decomposition. Ethyl phenylcarboxysuccinate, 
()OOEt-OJlPh-011(OOOEt)a, prepared by treating ethyl sodiomalo- 
nato with ethyl phenylbromacctate, as described by Siuegel (JLy^mUn, 
219, 31), orysiallisos 5*031), alcohol in colourloss needles, melts at 
45)—M3°, and boils at 202’. The free acid crystallises in plates, and 
juelfs at 171°, not at 191° as stated by Spiegel The silver salt, 
C^iH7Ag306, is crystalline and moderately stable. The potassium and 
the sodium salts are readily soluble in watei*, but the barium salt is 
only sparingly soluble. The calcinni salt, (CiiH 70 a) 20 aa, is soluble in 
cold water, but on boiling the solution it is deposited in needles con¬ 
taining 10 mols. HjO; the cxystals lose 2 mols. HjsO over snlphurie 
acid. a^Fh&nyltnaMc add {a^pJhenylr’O^ydrcaybUodfdc add), 

COOH-OH*-OPh(OH)-COOH, 

is obtained, togetlier with phenylmaleic anhydride, by bronGonating 
phonylsuccinic **icid, according to Volhard’s method, and decomposing 
the unstable bromo-acid thus produced with hot water; the pi'oducts 
ui‘e extracted with ether and separated by means of chloroform, in 
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wliicli plienylmaleic acid is only very sparingly soluble. It crystal¬ 
lises from boiling chloroform in very small prisms, melts at 187—188^*, 
and is readily soluble in etber, and moderately easily in water; alcohol 
converts it into an oil. The lead, iron, and silver salts are insoluble ; 
the salts of the alkalis and alkaline e^hs dissolve readily in water. 
When the acid is heated to its melting point, water-vapour and not 
inconsiderable quantities of carbonic anJiydride are evolved, and a 
crystalline compound melting at 105—106®—^probably atiopic acid— 
sublimes in colourless needles; the resinous residue contains small 
quantities of a crystalline acid melting at 161—162®, possibly phenyl- 
fumaric acid. 

Phenylmaleic anhydride, CioHbOs (see above), crystallises from 
boiling carbon bisulphide in colourless needles, melts at 119—119*6®, 
and is readily soluble in chloroform and ether, but only sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide and light petroleum, and insoluble in water. 

Phenylmaleic acid, OioHa 04 , is obtained when the finely-divided an¬ 
hydride is left for a long time in contact with water, the clear 
solution extracted with ether, and the extract evaporated at the* 
ordinary temperature. It melts at a temperature below 100®, is 
moderately easily soluble in cold water, and is very readily converted 
into the anhydride. 

p-Phenyhnaleic acid (fi-^Jienyl^a-hydroxymccinic acid), 
COOH-OH(OH)*OHPh-COOH, 
can be obtained, together with the oily ethyl hydrogen salt, 
COOH-CH(OH)-OHPh-OOOBt, 

by treating ethyl phenylformylacetate, prepared by Wislicenus’ 
method (Abstr., 1888,129), with hydrochloric acid and boiling the 
product for a short time with concentrated hydrochloric acid. It 
separates from ether in colourless crystals, begins to soften at 150®, 
and melts completely at 160® with eliminatiou of water, yielding a 
sublimate of phenylmaleic anhydride (m. p. 119®). It is very readily 
soluble in water, but only sparingly in hot chloroform, and insoluble 
in light petroleum and carbon bisulphide. The salts of the alkalis 
and alkaline earths are readily soluble in water. The barium salt 
ciystallises in fiat prisms; the lead and the unstable silver salts are 
spai*ingly soluble or insoluble in water. When the acid is boiled with 
potash, it is converted into a crystalline compound—^most probably 
phenylacetic acid—^which melts at 74*5—75®. P. S. K. 

Diparatoluylene Sulphoxide. By H. 0. Parker ( B & r ., 23, 
1844—1846 ).—Diparatoluylene sulpkoxide, SO(C 6 H 4 Me )2 [Me*SO = 
1 :4], is prepared by heating toluene with thionyl chloride and 
aluminium chloride; when cold the product is poured into water, 
and the oil which separates is washed with aqueous soda, and dried; 
after evaporating the excess of toluene, the residue is reciystallised 
from light petroleum, from which it is deposited in long, white, flat 
crystals melting at 92®. The compound is readily soluble in the 
ordinary menstrua. The corresponding sulphide is obtained by 
reduction, and the snlphone is formed on oxidation. 
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In addition to the methods already known, diphenyl snlphoxide may 
he obtained by the action of thionyl chloride on mercnrodiphenyl, or 
by titrating benzenesnlphinic acid with phosphoric anhydride. 

J. B. T. 

Displacement of the Sodium in Ethyl Sodiophenylsnlphone- 
acetate. By R. Otto and A. Bossing (J5er., 23,1647—1653).— A 
i*eply to the paper ot A. Michael (compare this vol., p. 781). The 
authors give details of farther experiments which they have madf* 
with the object of deciding this question. They find that dry sodium 
ethyl phenylsnlphoneacetate is entirely unacted on by heating in a 
sealed tube with ethyl bromide at 1&®. If heated in the same 
maimer with ethyl iodide at 150°, methylphenylsulphone is formed. 
The same result is obtained by heating at 100° a mixtnre of pure 
dry ethyl phcnylsulphone acetate dissolved in alcohol, sodium 
ethoxide, and ethyl iodide; one poHioii was heated in a flask, and a 
second in a sealed tube. A similar experiment with methyl alcohol 
and ethyl bromide was also made without success. 

The alcohol employed had been carefully dehydrated by boiling it 
with calcium oxide and ti*eatmeut with sodium, J, B. T. 

Displacement of the Amido- by the Sulphonic Acid-gronp. 
Byh. La.ni>&bbrg {Ber,^ 23, 1454). —When freshly prepared cuprous 
hydroxide is warmed with a large quantity oE sulphurous acid, and 
the warm mixture poured into a solution of diazobenzene sulphate, 
a rapid evolution oi gas sots in and benzenesulphonic acid is formed; 
the yield is about ono-fifth of the aniline employed. F. S. K. 

Aromatic Snlphonamic Acids. By W. Tbaubb 23, 1653 
—1667; compare Wagner, Ahstr., 1886, 708).—Anilinesulphonio 
acid is formed by heating aniline' with chlorosulphonic acid, or 
sulphnnc anhydi-ide ; but if the aniline is dissolved in chloroform or 
benzene, the solution well cooled, and the chlorosulphonic acid added 
gradually, a liydiogcn-atom of the amido-gronp is replaced, pheuyU 
stilplmuimic obcM being obtained. Tho free acid could not be isolated, 
as the aqueous solution readily undergoes decomposition on evapora¬ 
tion. Tho barinm suit, Ba(NHPh*SOj)A, is prepared by treating 
aniline (3 mols.) with chlorosulphonic acid (1 mol.) as above; the 
product is poured into water, and treated with barium hydroxide; 
on evaporating the clear aqueous solution, the barium salt separates 
in lustrous plates, or long needles, which do not melt. The com¬ 
pound is unalfected by boiling with water, but the addition ol a 
few drops of acid causes its decomposition into aniline and sulphuric 
acid. Tlio potasmm, and sodium salts are obtained from the barium 
salt by the action of potassium or sodium sulphate. 

Jiarium orthotohenmiJ^honamate is prepared from orthotoluidine 
by the method described. It crystallises £i‘om water in lustrous 
plates, which have no melting point. The free acid could not be 
obtained in a crystalline form. 

Swrmm metaayylmesulphonaAnaie is prepared from metaxylidine; its 
properties ai'e very similar to those of the barium salts described 
abom J. B. T. 
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Synthesis of Indene-derivatives. By W. v. Miller and Q. 
Rohde (Ber., 23, 1881—1886, and 1887—1902; compare Abstr., 
1889, 984’).—Ketones, like aldehydes, condense to form indene-deri¬ 
vatives : the only s^eneral condition being that the side chain shall 
not contain a double bond. Metanitroketones of the cinnamic acid 
series resemble the corresponding aldehydes in their behaviour 
towards tin and hydrochloric acid. Metanitrobenzalacetone, like 
luetanitroeinnamic aldehyde, yields no indene-derivative, whilst meta- 
nitro-orthomethylbenzalacetone gives metamido*jS(y-dimethylindene. 

7 -Methylmdene, is obtained by treating benzal- 

acetone with 8 times its weight of concentrated sulphnric acid; 
atter 24 hours, it is poured into water, and distilled in a cuiTont of 
steam, the distillate is extracted with ether, and, after evaporation, 
the oily residue is purified by distillation; the yield is very small. 
Tbepicm/e, CioHio,C 6 H 3 (K 03 ) 3 -OH, crystallises in long, oi-ange-yellow, 
radiating needles melting at 75—76°. Methylindene dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a yellowish-brown colour; the solution 
exhibits an intense green fiuoresacenee; on adding water, the colour 
changes to dark yellowish-red, and, finally, becomes red. 

Orlkomethylhenzylacetouei CHaPh*OHMeOOMe, is prepared by dis¬ 
tilling a mixture of a-methyl- 7 -phenylpropionic acid and calcium 
acetate; it forms an almost colourless oil boiling at 234—^241® (corr.) ; 
it nndergoes a slight decomposition on distillation at ordinary pres¬ 
sure; no indene-derivative could be obtained from it, and it does not 
appear to combine with hydrogen sodium sulphite. 

Old 

}refamido-fiy-di7n^hylindene, NIIy 06 H 3 <^]^^>CMe, is obtained 

by heating metanitx*o-a-methylbenzaIacetone with tin and alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid; when the reaction is completed, the alcohol is 
removed and the residue treated with sodium hydroxide and distilled 
in a current of steamu The compound erystaJlises in small, lustrous 
plates melting at 62—63®; it is very soluble, but cannot be reciys- 
tallibed without undergoing decomposition; it reduces an ammoni- 
acal silver solution, *nd is very unstable on exposure to light. 
The 6 e»;:/iyZ-derivative is deposited in ciystalline nodules melting at 
198°. Me^amidobeiizaiUicetone is obtained by the reduction of meta- 
nitrobeuzalaniline with ferrous ammonium sulphate; it is an oily 
liquid; the hewxroyZ-derivative, ITHBz-OeHi-CHlCH’COMe, cryslaHises 
tram benzene in small nodules and melts at 125°, Metarnidobenzalace- 
tone yields meta^judiibenzylacefoiie on treating it with sodium amalgam 
in acid solution; it is an oily liquid; the benzoyl compound, 

JSrHBz-CbHA-CHs-OHs-COMe, 

melts at 94—^95®. No indene-derivative could be obtained from 
inetamidobenzylacetone, thus proving that the inflnence of the sub- 
si ituting-groups in the a-position does not merely consist in rendering 
the side chain capable of being redneed. 

The power of condensing to form indene-derivatives is not confined 
to meta-substituted acids, as hitherto supposed; bothoitho- andpai*a- 
compounds are capable of reacting in the same manner; but, as In 
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the case of aldehydes, this property is greatly dependent on the 
character of the snbstituting-groups; the presence of chlorine, bro¬ 
mine, or methyl in the beuzene nucleus facilitates the condensation, 
whilst the amido-group entirely prevents it; as aldehydes acquire 
the power of forming indene-doiivatives in the first instance from the 
picsence of the amido-group, the contrast is sufiiciently striking; the 
difference may, however, be due to the dehydratmg agents employed, 
which are, for aldehydes, tin and hydrochloric acid; for adds, con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

CH 

p-MethylJiydrindom, CaHiC;] GHMe, is prepared by heating 

a/J-methylphenylpropionic acid with 12 times its weight of concen- 
tiated sulphuric acid for a few moments at 150“; the liquid is rapidly 
cooled, poured into water, and treated with excess of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide ; the solution is distilled in a current ot steam, sjad xihe distil¬ 
late shaken with ether; the oily residue remaining, alter evaporation of 
the ether, is finally purified by distillation. The hydnndone is a viscid, 
colourless liquid boiling, with slight decomposition, at 244!—^246“ fcoiT.) 
under a piossurc of 719 mm., and at 167—^170“ at 117 mm.; it has a 
])euetrating odoui* resembling that of peppermint, and is readily 
soluble in w«iter, but insoluble in alkalis; a bluish-violet fluoieseence 
IS produced on shaking with conoontrated sulphuric acid: the yield is 
60 per cent, of the propionic acid employed. Phthalic acid is ob¬ 
tained by oxidising tho hydrindone with dilute nitric acid. ^Meibhyh 
hydrindoneyhenylhydtazoHe^ OuJBTioNaHPh, crystallises ti*om alcohol 
in small, yellow loaves melting at 116“. MetahrmnliydHtidone, 

CbHjBr<[ qq^GS. 2 , is prepared by heating metabromophenylproi)- 

ionio acid with concentrated sulphuric acid at 141)®. Aftm* puri¬ 
fication, it mystaUises in white needles melting at 122—123®. The 
yield is 40—60 per cent. l\xrabromhyd^uidofie is obtained in a 
similar manner from parabroniophcnylijropionio acid; it melts at 
111 — 112 ‘, and is idimtical with a compound obtained by ttoring 
(compare Abstr., 187>^, 318). Metachloi^opropionic acid, prqpai^d 
by the action of sodium amalgam on inctachlomcinnamiic acid, 
readily condenses under tho itillucuccof sulphuinc acid with formation 

of tiu.lachlorhiidnmhtie, [0H,-0O01=l:5:5], 

which crystal lines fi*om dilute alcohol in white needles melting at 
95°, and boiling at 274® without decomposition; it is sparingly soluble 
in water. Tho ^henylhydrazone^ O 0 H 7 Gl*N 2 HPli, is obtained in colour¬ 
less, lusti*ons, radiating needles melting at 139®; it readily decom¬ 
poses on exposure to light. Chlorophtholic acid (m. p. 148®) is the 
sole oxidation-product of motaohlorhydrindone; the pimiylhydrazine 
mlt ol this acid is very spannglj soluble ^ it crystallises in small, 
white needles melting at 148". MetatMoro-a^-metikylidmiamic amd^ 
GeHiChOHlOMcrOOOH, is prepared by means of Perkin’s reaction; 
it crystallises from chloroform in thick, colourless prisms melting at 
106®. Tho sodium, copper, and barium salts have been prepared; 
the last-named crystallises in lusti^ous scales. On treating the free 
acid with concentrated sulphuric acid, a substance, which is probably 
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a chlorindone, is obtained in very small quantity. afi-Methyhmtachlorn- 
phenyljpropionic acid is prepared by the action of sodium amalgam 
on tlie corresponding cinnamic acid; it is an oily liquid boiling 

at 292—296®. p-MdhyJmetacMor^ydnndone, C«H 3 Cl<[^ 0 ®>CHMe, 

is obtained from the previous compound; it is a colourless, strongly 
refractive, viscid liquid boiling at 265—268®; its odour resembles 
that of menthol, and it is very sparingly soluble in water. Para- 
mefhyhinnamic acid is prepared hj Perkin’s reaction; it crystallises 
from benzene in fine needles melting at 195‘6®, is readily soluble in 
wafrer, and yields the corresponding propionic acid on reduction with 
hydriodic acid aud phosphorus. JBaramethylhjdrindone^ 

is obtained from paramethylphenylpropionic acid ; it crystallises from 
light petroleum in white needles melting- at 63®. Metamathylhiidrin^ 
dme, from metamethylphenylpropionio acid, is deposited from light 
petroleum in long, white needles melting at 59®. Metanitro-et-meihyl- 
ciwnamic acid, iKTOi'OeHi^OHlCMeOOOH, is prepared by means of 
Perkin’s reaction; it forms a white powder melting at 197*5®, and is 
sparingly soluble in light petroleum.. M&t(midO‘OHh<metKyhmnamiG 
acid is obtained from the nitro-componnd by reduction with am¬ 
monium ferrous sulphate; it crystallises in long, light-yellow needles 
melting at 137®. The henzoyl-derivcdwe melts at 190—191®. ap^MefhyU 
rnf^tamidoplisnylprcpiomc acid, NB[ 3 ’OBH 4 *CH 8 *CH 3 iIe*COOH, is formed 
from the amidocinnamic acid by redaction with hydriodic acid and 
phosphorus; it is a reddish-brown oil. The hemoyl compound melts 
at 147—148®. No indone-derivatives could be obtained from these 
three acids. J. B. T. 

Bidioxymethyleneindiga By Q. Libbeumato and F. Haber 
(Per., 23, 1566—1567).—^Piperonal was converted into nitropiperonal 
by the method of Fittig and Bemsen; this was dissolved in acetone, 
and a slight excess of dilnte aqueous soda added, when a violet-red. 
Bocculent precipitate of iidioxymethyleneinddgon 

was formed. This may also be obtained by using pyruvic acid instead 
of acetone. It is a deep-bine substance, less soluble than indigo. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a blnish-red solution, 
which exhibits two absorption-bands, the stronger extending from I) 
to Ofls/5, the weaker from B to 6 . When water is added to the solution, 
the substance is precipitated unchanged. When heated, it gives violet- 
red vapours. 0. F. B. 

Condensation of Dichlorether with Cresols, By 0. Bruckner 
(Annaleti, 257, 322—330).—Ortho-, meta-, and para-cresol combine 
with dichlorether, yielding the corresponding fnhydroaytritolyleihanes, 
OH-OBH 8 Me“OH 3 'OH(C 6 HiMe*OH) 2 . The three compounds are all 
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colourless, amorphous powders, turn reddish on exposure to the air in 
a moist condition, and are readily soluble in ether, alcohol, glacial 
acetic acid, ethyl acetate, acetone, and benzene, but only sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide (the ortho-compound is insoluble), and insoluble in 
chloroform, water, and light petroleum. The ifnace^^Z-derivatives, 
OaoHsoOe, are yellowish, amorphous compounds, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, ethyl acetate, acetone, carbon bisulphide, 
and chloroform, but insoluble in water, alkalis, and light petroleum. 
Brownish-violet dyes of the composition 0i6H4607 are formed when 
the trihydroxytiitolylethanesare dissolved in acetic acid, and the solu¬ 
tions boiled with foiTic chloride ; they are dark powders, which decom- 
])Ose at about 200®, and are readily soluble in alkalis, alcohol, ether, 
glacial acetic acid, acetone, and ethyl acetate, but insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide, benzene, chloroform, and light petroleum; when boiled 
with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, the ortho- and the para- 
compound yield derivatives of the composition CsyHssOn, 

whilst the meta-compound seems to yield a mixture of various sub¬ 
stances. F. S. K. 

Paramidotriphienyl Carbinol. By A. Babyer and E. Lohr 
(/ ler., 23, 1621—1628; compare Tschacher, Abstr., 1888, 375).— 
Paramidotriphenyl carbinol, the simplest representative of the rosani- 
line dyes, has not hitherto been prepared; it has now been obtained 
and is found to correspond in every way with the di- and tri-amido 
<*ompounds. Although itself colourless, its salts are red; it is a weak 
base, and probably for this reason does not dye wool or silk. 

FararntrofripheHylmethaue is obtained by treating 1 part of paranitro- 
bcnzaldehyde with 4 pai’ts of benzene and 4 parts of sulphuric acid. 
Alter remaining for 24 houie, the benzene solution is sepamted from 
the acid and purified; on evaporating the benzene, the hydrocarbon 
forms an oily residue, which quickly solidifies. Tho compound 
crystallises from alcohol in white plates melting at 93®; on treatment 
with fuming nitric acid, it yields paratiiniti*oti*ipheiiylmethane. 

FamnitroiHplmnjl mrbmol is prepared by oxidising partmitrotri- 
jihenylmetliano witli chrotnic anhydride; the compound is purified by 
dissolving it in glacial acetic acid and precipitating with water; it 
melts at 136®. 

FaramuiotripJmiylmethaw is completely analogous to orthamido- 
iriphonylmctliano. Tho hydrochloride is obtainod by treating an 
alcoholic solution of tho nitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric 
acid; it ciystallisos from dilate hydrochloi*ic acid in lustrous plates or 
needles. The free hose is lihemted on adding sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion to the hydrochloride; it crystallises from light petroleum in short, 
lustrous needles melting at 83—84®. The sulphate and nitrate are 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Aoetyiparainidotriphenylniethme^ 0HPh2’0eH4*NHAc, is formed on 
waiming tho free base with acetic anhydride. On the addition of 
water, the compound is deposited from glacial acetic acid in bushy 
j^^gregates of needles or prisms, melting at 157®. 

OH’CPh 2 ' 06 H 4 *NBAo, is obtained 
by cautiously oxidising the preceding compound with chromic an- 
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hydride. On the addition of light petroleum to a benzene solution, it 
fonns slender, lustrous needles melting at 176®. The acetyl com¬ 
pound is best hydrolysed by dissolving it in glacial acetic acid, 
and pouring the solution into hot dilute sulphuric acid; the mix¬ 
ture is then boiled for some time, and the base precipitated with an 
alkali. 

Faramidofriplieuyl cnrhinoJ, OH-GPhj-CbBCi-XHft ciystallises from 
toluene, or from a mi\TTire of ether and light petroleum, in small, 
colourless nodules, melting at llf>®. The svlphate is red, and forms 
Hell developed plates, ountaining 1 mol. HjO, which it loses at 100*'. 
The hydrorlilotiiJp crystallises from alcohol in long, red needles, which 
give up 1 mol. H 2 O on heating to 120®. The plafinoclihride is red. 
The pic rate is sparingly soluble, and orystalHses in coloured needles. 
By the reduction of paranitrotriphenyl carbinol, a base is obtained, 
which ciystallises fr'om ether in long, well-developed, yellowish, lus¬ 
trous needles melting at 123—124®. This compound appears to be 
pantmidohenzophenone. The hydrochloi ide crystallises in tufts of long, 
golden-coloured needles. J. B. T. 

Displacement of the Methylene Hydrogen-atoms in Deoxy- 
benzoin and Benzyl Cyanide: New Synthesis of Snbstitated 
Quinolines. By Bcddebeeg (Ber., 23, 2066—2078).— 
deojryhenso/n^ COPh'CHPh'CjHs,. is obtained when deoxybenzom is 
treated with sodium ethoxide and allyl iodide. It is a yellowish- 
brown oil boiling at 33S—337®; its benzyl-derivative could not be 
prepared. 

Alhjlhenzyl cyanide, CN'CHPb-CiHs, prepared by beating benzyl 
cyanide at 150—160® with allvl io^de and anhydrous sodium 
hydmte, is a colourless oil boiling at 260—270 ®; the yield is very 
small. When wanned with sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride in 
alcoholic solntion, it yields small quantities of an oil boiling at 
S2C'—330®, 'which seems to he impure henzylallylbenzyl cyanide, 

CH2Ph<JPh(CN)-C3H5. 

OrpiumffdbenzyUeoaryhenzoin, XOs'CeHi'CHa'CHPE-COPh, can be 
obtained by gradually adding a dilute alcoholic solution of sodiodeoxy- 
benzoin to a cold alcoholic solution of orthonitrobenzyl chloride. It 
crystallises from alcohol in needles, melts at 100—^102 , and is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, &c.; a benzyl-derivative 
of this compound could not be obtained. The corresponding jyaro- 
componnd, prepai*ed in like manner, crystallises from alcohol in 
needles, melts at 110—112 , and is rather more sparingly soluble in 
alcohol than the ortho-compo-nnd. Orthodinitrostilbene (in. p. 196°), 
identical with the compound prepared by Bischoff (Abstr., 188^, 1094)[ 
is foimed when orthonitrobeuzyl chloride is added to an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of sodiobenzyl cyanide. 

A compound of the composition C 2 iHi 5 N, which seems to be 
nP-diphenylqnUoline, is formed when orthonitrobenzyldeoxybenzoin is 
reduced with iron powder and hot glacial acetic acid. It separates 
irom alcohol in large, transparent crystal^ melts at 95—96®, boils at 
about 420° without decomposition, and is soluble in most ordinary 
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solvents. Vapour-density deteiminations gave results in accordance 
with the molecular formula given above. The hydrochloride crystal¬ 
lises in thin plates, and is decomposed by cold water. The mercuro* 
chloride crystallises from boiling dilute hydrochloric acid in long 
needles, and turns yellowish on exposure to the air. The platitioclilonde^ 
(OMHisT^js^HgPtClfi, is an orange-yellow, crystalline powder very 
sparingly soluble in water and alcohol* 

FaramidohenzylJooxyhenzom^ NH2*OfeH4’CH2-CB[Ph-COPh, can be 
obtained by reducing paranitrobenayldeoxybenzoin with stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in boiling alcoholic solution. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in needles,, melts at 140—141®, and is readily soluble 
in the ordinary solvents. The hydrochloride^ OaiHi^NTjHOl, crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in needles, is very readily soluble in alcohol, and 
is decomposed by boiling water. F. S. K. 

Derivatives of Deoxybensc^. By J* Ephraim {Ghem, Centr., 
1890, i, 90^); from Inang. JJiss. Berlin ).—By heating phthalic an¬ 
hydride with orthocarboxylpheiiylacetic acid at 190®, deoxyhenzoinortho- 
dicathoscylic acidi COOH*C 6 H 4 *CHi*CO'C 6 H 4 *COOH, is formed melting 
at 238—239°. Another substance, melting at 250°, is formed at the 
same time, and appears to be a double lactone. 

Bihenzylorthodica/rhoxylic acid is obtained from deoxyhenzoinortho- 
dicarboxylic acid by heating the latter with hydrogen iodide and 
phosphorus. With alcoholic ammonia, deoxyhenzo%rhorthoimidodicarh- 
oxyiic acid, OwHuOjlT, is formed, the constitution of which is not 
certain. Phosphoms oxychloride abstracts one molecule of water 
from it, forming the compound CigHqO^N. 

BeoxyhmzomoTtliodicixifboxylic anhydride is obtained by passing 
hydrogen chloride into the alcoholic solution of the acid,, after which 
the addition of water causes the formation of a precipitate, which is 
treated with sodium carbonate. Ethyl iodide, when added to the 
silver salt suspended in alcohol, causes the tormation of the same 
anhydride. Hydroxylamine reacts with deoxybenzoinorthodicarh- 
oxylio acid, witli formation of an oHniidolactoney 0 ibHiiO 4 N, mel+ing 
at 229—230°. Sodium amalgam reduces the same acid to the lactide 
of hydroxytoluyleiz**orthodicarloxyhc acid, melting at 201®, fi*om which, 
by the action of barium hydi'oxide, followed by silver nitrate, the 
silvci* salt is obtained. The tree acid could not be prepared. The 
barium salt crystallises with 2 molls. H^O. J* W. L. 

Isomeric Cnminildioximes. By E* Hoffmanit (Ber., 23, 2064— 
2006).— a OiiminiUwxime, separates in colourless ciystals 

when cuminil is warmed with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in methyl 
alcoholic solution; it melts at 249®, and is almost insolulde in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but readily soluble in soda. The diacetyZ-deiiva- 
tive, 024 H 28 N 202 , prepared by treating the dioxime with acetic 
anhydride in the cold, forms colourless crystals, melts at 127°, and is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid. 

p^Ovminilddoxiniej is obtained when the a-compound is 

heated with alcohol at 140° for 10 to 12 hours. It crystallises from 
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alcohol in needles, melts at 227®, and is readily soluble in alcohol and 
soda. The dmctffyZ-derivative is a syrnp. P. S. K. 

Oximes of Halogen-benzophenones. By K. Auwers and V. 
Me\ek 23,2063—2066).—^Various compounds are formed when 

bromobenzophenone is treated with hydroxylamine in alkaline solu¬ 
tion, but they have not yet been isolated. Chlorobenzophenone under 
the same conditions yields at least two isomeric oximes; the one 
melts at 96—^97®, but solidifies again on prolonged beating at 100®, 
being converted into an isomeride which, after recrystallisation from 
alcohol, melts at about 155®; the other melts at 155®, and maybe 
identical with the compound (m. p. 148—149®) obtained by Beckmann 
and Wegerhoff (Annaien. 252, 7). The acetyl- and benzyl-derivatives 
of these two compounds also differ from one another. F. S. K. 

Molecular Weiglit of the Desauriues. By Y. Meyer (Ber., 
23, 1571—^1573).—Under the name of ‘‘Desaurines,*’ a class of 
compounds has been desciibed, distinguished by their golden- 
fellow colour, insolubility, and the formation of a bine-violet soln- 
tion with concentrated sulphuric acid. They are obtained by the 
action of thiopho.sgene, GSCI 2 , on deoxybenzoin and analogous 
compounds, and that obtained &om deoxybenzoin itself has the 
composition OOPh*CPh!CS, Its pi*operties seemed to show that its 
molecular formula must he a multiple of that given above, and at the 
leqnest of the author experiments were made by Beckmann on the 
lowering of boiling point caused when it is dissolved in ethylene 
bromide, as compared with solutions of benzil and phenyl benzoate 
in the same solvent. The results corresponded with a molecular 
weight double of that given above; possibly, therefore, the formula of 

the substance is COPh'CPhIC-<g>CPh:C*OOPh. C F B 

Benzyloxamthranol. By 0. Bach (Bcr., 23,1567—1571).—This 
sub^t ince is obtained as a fiocculent precipitate on reducing anthra- 
quinone with zinc-dust, aud shaking the filtered alkaline solution in 

air. Its formula is CO<p^]^^>C(OH)*CHaPh. When heated in a 

reQux apparatus with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, it yields 
the acefyZ-deiuvative, which forms j ellowish needles melting at 281°, 
soluble in strong sulphuric acid with a yellow coloui', and decom¬ 
posed by long boiling with alcohol, benzyloxanthranol being re-formed. 
By dissolving the latter substance in strong sulphuric acid, deJiydro- 

iH^nzylaxantTircLuol^ C.GHPh, is obtained. This forms long, 

yellow needles, which sublime without decomposition. When allowed 
to remain for a few hours with the calculated quantity of bromine, 
it takes up two atoms of it and forms dehydrohsnsyloxufithTdTiol 

bromide CO^^jg-^^GBr'CBDBrPh, which crystallises from benzene 

iu yellow needles melting at 148®. and soluble in ether, acetic acid, 
sulphuric add, and slightly in alcohol, but not in water; its solution 
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in sulphuric acid is yellowish-red. By boiling: it for a long time with 
alcohol, hromodehydrolenzylojraiUhranol, CO<[Q‘*^*>ClCBrPh, is ob¬ 
tained. This dissolves easily in alcohol, and with snlphnric acid 
yields a violei-red solution. It ciystallises from alcohol in yellow 
i'rystals melting at 254®, and forms yellow needles when sublimed. 
By heating it with red phosphorus and hydriodic acid in a reflux 


appai'atus, r^-le}Uiylaiit]Lmcene^ G(,Hi< i 

OH- 


CCOH^Ph) 


is formed, and 


is obtained by extracting the mass with alcohol and precipitating the 
hydrocarbon by the addition of a little water to the alcoholic extract. 
It crystallises from alcohol in long, colourless needles w^hich melt at 
119"; it dissolves in alcohol, ether, and benzene w ith a blue fluorescence, 
whilst its solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is green, and exhibits 
a red fluorescence. When it is dissolved in carbon bisulphide and 
ti'eated with bromino (1 mol.), hromohenzylaMrac&tie, CiiHigBr, is 
formed; on evapoiating the solution, this is left as prisms, which are 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, in benzene with a bluish 
fluorescence, and in sulphuric acid with a green colour. It crystallises 
fi*om benzene in yellowish pnsms, and decomposes when heated to 
113—111®. By dissolving benzylanthracene in sulphuric acid and 
neutralisiug with baiuiim cai*bonate, hannm henaylanthraceiiemfino- 
sulitJioiiate, (C2ilIi5SOi)aBa, is obtained in small, yellowish needles, 
which in solutiou exliibit a blue-violet fluorescence. C. P. B. 


Action of Methyl Chloride on Naphthalene, and the Con¬ 
stitution of the Hydrocarbon obtained from Carminic Acid. 
By C. A. Bischoff (Ber., 23,1905—1908).—By the action of methyl 
chloride on naphthalene in presence of aluminium chloride, the author 
finds, in agiuement with Brunol (Abstr., 1884,1035), that no mothyl- 
naphthalenc is formed. If the product of the i*eaction be subjected 
to distillation, it yields, below 225°, a fiuction containing naphthalene; 
between 225—260®, substances come over which paitially solidfy, and 
have melting points varying from 54® to 70°; between 260-“325°, 
small quantities of oily products distil over, which were not further 
examined. The residue on distillation in a vacuum yielded two chief 
fractions, tho one boiling below 360®, and the other above 360®. The 
former fraction was solid, but mixed with oil, and was purified b} 
rccrystallisation from alcohol. As soon as the molting point became 
179—181®, tho ciystals were united with those obtained from the 
second fraction, and the w^hole recrystallised fi*om alcohol until it 
became white; it was thus obtained in small plates, sparingly soluble 
in cold alcohol, acetic acid, and light petroleum, readily in the hot 
liquids. It was not free from ash, but the analyses appear to show 
that its formula is CwHio or OioHu. It forms apiemfe, crystallising 
in long, elastic, oi-ange-yeUow needles, which become plastic at 162®, 
and melt at 181®. 

In its properties the hydrocai'bon strongly resembles the compound 
GieHw obtained by Liebermann and Dorp from rnficoecin (Abstr., 
1872, 706), and by Fiirtli from caimine (Abstr., 1884, 84), the 
melting points and behaviour towards chi'omic and picric acids agree- 

viir. i.rrii 4 h 
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ing almost exactly, so that the two substances are probably 
identical. The author believes that it is formed from tetrametbyl- 
napbtha^ene ( 1 . 1 '. 4. 4 '), and that the carbon-atoms are united in the 
following manner— 


an assumption which asrees well with the formula proposed by 
Liebermann and Dorp for ruficoccin (Zoc. city H. G-. 0. 

Bednction of Naphthalene and Anthracene. By E. Bam- 
BEBGEB and M- Kitsohblt (Ber.,23,lo61—^1565).—When naphthalene 
is dissolved in amyl alcohol and treated with sodium, it is almost 
entirely reduced to tetrdhydrunapMIialene^ OiqHi 2 , which is a colourless, 
mobile oil boiling at 204'5—205® at 716 mm. pressure, and not solidi¬ 
fying in a freezing mixture. It has an odour like that of naphthalene, 
its sp. gr. at 17° is 0*978, and it very readily undergoes oxidation. 
When oxidised at the ordinary temperature with a dilute perman¬ 
ganate solution, it yields orthocarboxyhydrocinnamic acid, 

COOH-OaH^-CHs-CHi-COOH, 

and hence must have all its four additional hydrogen-atoms in the 
same ring [H 4 = 1 :2; 3 :4]. This tetrahydronaphthalene has more¬ 
over been obtained from tetrahydroamidonaphthalene [NH 2 : H 4 = 
1': 1: 2: 3 :4] by the diazo-reaction, and probably also in an attempt to 
displace the amido-group in this substance by the nitro-group by means 
of Sandmeyer’s reaction. It is not, however, identical with the tetra- 
hvdronaphthalene obtained by Grraebe by tieating naphthalene 
with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, for this yielded phthalic 
and not orthocarboxyhydrocinnamic acid when oxidised, and when 
treated with sulphuric acid it yielded a sulphonic acid, the barium salt 
of which crystallised in tables with mols. HaO. The tetrabydro- 
naphthalene obtained by the authors, on the other hand, yielded a 
sulphonic acid^ the barium salt of which (CioHuS 03 ) 2 Ba, was anhydrops 
and crystallised in small, white needles. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that naphthalene readily takes np 
four hydrogen-atoms, whilst anthracene takes up only two, which 
unite themselves to the middle carhon-atoms. This fact accords bebt 
with the hexacentric formulas for naphthalene and anthracene. 

C. E. B. 

Action of Chlorine on Qninoneoximes. By T. Zincke and 
L. ScHMTJ 5 'K(A»nflZe», 257,133—155).—Chlorine converts j 8 -naphtha- 
quiuone-o-oxime into derivatives strictly analogous to those obtained 
^m j3-naphthaq^ninone (compare Zincke, Abstr., 1888, 158 and 
489); its action is quite different from that of bromine, which forms 
an additive product with the oxime, as has been shown by Bromme 
(Abstr., 1888,490). 

posited in czystaJs when ihe theoretical quantity of chlorine is passed 


^ -% 
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into a well-cooled clilorofonn solntion of ^-naphthaquiuone-a-oxime, 
and the solution is then kept for ahont 12 hours. It crystallises from 
hot alcohol in yellowish-red needles, melts at 167—168° with decom¬ 
position, and is readily soluble in hot alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
chloroform, and benzene; it dissolves in cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid, yielding a red solution from which it is reprecipitated unchanged 
on the addition of water. The sotMum salt, OioHsOUSTO^lSra, separates in 
green plates when soda is added to an alcoholic solution of the oxime; 
it is moderately easily soluble in water and dilute alcohol, and it gives 
coloured precipitates with solutions o£ salts of the heavy metals. 
Chloro-yS-naphthaquinone-a-oxime is decomposed when it is boiled 
with concentrated hydrochloidc or sulphuric acid in glacial acetic 
acid solution, and, on cooling, chlorliydroxynaphthaquinone (m. p. 
214—215°) is deposited; when oxidised with nitric acid in warm 
acetic acid solution, it yields chloro-j3-naphthaquinone and resinous 
products. 

OhhrhydroxynapthaguiTioneimide, CioHeClKOi, is formed when 
chloro-/J-naphthaquinoneoxime is heated with sulphuric acid (1 vol.) 
and acetic acid (3 vols.) at a temperature below 80—90°. It crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol or hot acetic acid in brownish-red needles, 
melts at 179—180® with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble 
in ether and light petroleum, but more readily in benzene; it dissolves 
unchanged in cold sodium cai‘bonate, yielding a brownish-red solution, 
but on warming it is converted into ehlorhydroxynaphthaquinone, 
with evolution of ammonia; soda and acids cause the same decom¬ 
position. These reactions show that the compound is not an oxime, 
and its constitution may therefore be expressed by the formula 

is de¬ 
posited in green needles, in the form of the potassium salt, when the 
trichloronaphthaquinoneoxime described bolow is dissolyed in chloro¬ 
form, and a slight excess of concentrated potash added to the well- 
cooled solution; the crystals are separated by filtration and decomposed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from hot glacial acetic 
acid in golden needles, melts at 165—^166° with decomposition, and 
is moderately easily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, hot alcohol, 
benzene, and chloroform; it dissolves unchanged in cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid yielding a red solution, but on warming it is converted 
into jd-chlorhydroxy-a-naphthaquinoneoxime (see below); when 
warmed with nitric acid in acetic acid solution, it is converted into 
dichloro-^naphthaquinone (m. p. 184—185°), identical with the 
compound obtained from a-amido-/3-naphthol. 

. GC'NO'Bl) 

p^Ghlcn'hydroiiBy'-a^naphtJMq _ qqj^C'OH, 

is best obtained by warming the dichloroxime with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid as long as hydrogen chloride is evolved, and then pouring 
the cold solution into water. It crystallises from hot dilute alcohol 
in long, golden needles, melts at 187—^188° with decomposition, and 
is readily soluble m alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but m* 

4 A 2 
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sparm^ly in liglit petroleTim; it is soluble in boiling water, and it 
dissolves in sodium carbonate yielding a reddish-brown solution. 
This oxime can also bo prepared by treating ^-chlorhydioxy-a- 
naphthaquinone with excess of hydroxylamine hydrocbloiide in 
alkaline solution, as has lately been shown by Kostanecki (Abstr., 
1889, 887), who named the product chloronitrosonaphtharesorcinol. 

Trichloro~P-hetoliydronaphtJhal€7ie-sL-oxime, ^ 

deposited in crystals when excess of chlorine is passed into a well- 
cooled chloroform solution of jS-naphth^uinone-o-oxime. It ciys- 
taUises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in ooloui*less 
needles, melts at 185—186® with decomposition, and is moderately 
easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid; it turns 
i*eddish on long exposure to the air, but it is very stable towards 
acids. 

When the bromo- or the dibromo-)8-naphthaqninone-a-oxime de¬ 
scribed by Bromme (ioc. cif.) is heated with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid in acetic acid solution, it is converted into chlorhydroxy- 
naphthaqulnone (m. p. 214—^215®), and not into bromonaphlhaquinoue, 
as stated by him; if sulphuric acid is used in the place of hydrochloric 
acid, the product is bromhydroxynaphthaquinone (m. p. 196—197*’) 
When j8-naphthaquinone-a-oxime is treated with bromine in glacial 
acetic acid solution, it is converted into bromhydroxynaphthaquinone; 
Bromme states that bromouaphthaquinone is formed under these 
conditions, F. S. K. 


Azo-coloTirs fkom a-Naphtliylamine, Dimethylamliiie, and 
a-Hydroxynaphthoio Acid. By C. A. Bischopf (I?c?r., 23, 
1908—1911).—^In Older to characterise the shade of the coloui*ing 
matter obtained from dimethylpiperazine and sulphanilic acid (Abstr., 
1889, 1010), the author has prepared the following naphthalene azo¬ 
colouring matters, 

Dimethylamidohenzene-ci^azonapJdlialene^ MpaN'’Ct,Hi*!N‘a‘OioH7, is 2 ) 1 * 0 - 
pared by diazotising a solution of an o-uaphthylaminc salt in the 
usual manner, and mixing it with an alcoholic solution of dimethyl- 
aniline, the crude colouring matter being purified by alternate treatment 
with hydrochloric acid and ammonia. It is insoluble in cold water, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether, readily by chloroform, ciystal- 
Hsing from the latter in prisms, which appear black by reflected light, 
and ruly-red by transmitted light. Its hot aqueous solution becomes 
wine-red on the addition of hydrochloric add, yellow with acetic acid, 
and lemon-yellow with soda. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, forming a violet-coloured solution, and decomposes about 100®. 

By the action of sulphuric acid containing 20*6 per cent, of 
anhydride, it yields, according to the duration of the reaction and 
the temperature, three sulphonio acids, the sodium salts of which are 
readily soluble in water. The first, obtained by heating for 10 minutes 
at 110—112®, has a yellow colour; the second, which is formed at 
116—120®, has an orange colour; and the third, obtained by heating 
for an hour at 126°, a pure brown. 

CioHi'lfg*0«)Ha(OH)‘OOOH, 
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is best prepaj'ed by pouring a cold solution of dmzonapbthalene 
chloride in a thin stream into a well-cooled solution of hydroxy- 
naphthoic acid in sodium carbonate. The colouring matter is 
recrystallised from acetic acid. This reaction has also been carried 
out byNietzki and Guiteimann (Abstr., 1887, 782), but they were 
unable to get any concordant analyses of the compound. The same 
difficulty was also oxpeiaenced in this case, but, finally, by very 
careful combustion, numbers wore obtained agreeing closely with the 
above formula. It forms golden-yellow plates, which melt at 108® 
with decomposition, and are insoluble in cold water, sparingly soluble 
in ether, benzene, and chloroform, readily in acetic acid and acetone. 
It is not decomposed by boiling dilute acids, and dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, forming a deep blue solution from which 
water precipitates it in green flocculae. The neutral salts have 
a deep red colour, and are readily soluble in water, whilst the acid 
salts are yellow, and less soluble in cold water. The acid sodium 
salt does not colour unmordanted cotton, but in an alkaline bath dyes 
wool a fieiy orange-yellow. H. G. C. 

Sulphonation of Aniline and Naphthylamine with Potassium 
Hydrogen Sulphate. By G. A. BrsoHOFr, A. 8ilnuok[, and H. 
Buodsky (Ber., 23, 1912—1914).—^When aniline is heated with 
potassium hydingen sulphate (2 mols.) at 200—^210®, sniphanilic acid 
is formed in quantities vaiyiug from 8 to 19 per cent., the latter yield 
being obtained at 200—220®. o-Naphthylamine yields from 15—18 
per cent, of the monosulphonio acid, the most favourable tempemtui^e 
being 230®, whilst with )3-naphthylamine 60 per cent, of the mono- 
sulphonic acid may be thus obtained. 

If a mixture of powdered a-naphthylamino (1 part) and potassium 
hydrogen sulphate (3 parts) bo made into thin cakes, then heated to 
60-—50®, and pressed between hot plates, and the cakes heated for 
3 hours at 200®, 50 per cent, of the a-monosnlphonic acid may be 
obtained. According to Boyer and Duisberg, the product from 
a-naphthylamiue is ordinary a-naphthionic acid, and that fr<»in 
/J-naphthylamine, )3i-^<-nnphthionic acid mixed with traces of 
y3-naphthylamino.5-snlphonic acid. H, G. 0. 

Disizosulphonic Acidto. By G. Tobias (Ber., 23,1628—1684).— 
The conversion of diazosnlphonio acids into the corresponding chloro- 
snlphonic acids, by the action of cuprous chloride on a hydrochloric 
aoid^ solution (Sandmeyer’s reaction) is frequently incomplete on 
account of the sparing solubility of the chlorinated compoands in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The addition of water causes the 
reaction to proceed until the diazo-compouud is entirely decomposed; 
it is also found that a mere trace of cuprous chloride is sufficient to 
bring about the change. 

Tarnished copper foil has the same effect. An evolution of nitrogen 
takes place if a little oxide is added to the diazo-compound 

dissolved in any one of tho following acids, namely, nitric, sulphuric, 
acetic, formic, or in ethyl or methyl alcohol, or even in pure water. 
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In tlie case of water, the reaction proceeds at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, but the actual change which occurs has not been ascei*tained. 

Under certain conditions, if the solvent is 50 per cent, formic acid, 
hydrogen is substituted for the diazo-group—^hydi*ogen sodium 
diazonaphthalenedisulphonate, for esample, yields the corresponding 
naphthalenedisulphonic acid; a considerable quantity of carbonic 
anhydride is evolved during the experiment, showing that part of the 
reduction is effected at the cost of the formic acid. 

The action of ethyl alcohol is similar to that of formic acid; the 
diazo-compound is reduced, and a portion of the alcohol oxidised to 
aldehyde. Cuprous chloride acts like <cuprous oxide, if the solvent 
is water, alcohol, or formic acid. J. B. T. 

Nutmeg Oil and Mace Oil. ^By F. W. Ssmmlbb (Per., 23, 
1808—1810).—sample of commercial nutmeg oil examined was 
found to contain nothing hut a mixture of terpenes, and its study 
was abandoned, as these substances are now being investigated by 
several chemists. It was colourless, and had a sp. gr. of O’SGll at 15“- 

A sample of mace oil was then examined, of sp. gr. 0*9309 at 14”. 
It had a yeUow colour, and contained a con^siderable quantity of 
oxygen. With alcoholic ferric»chloride, it gave a green colour. It 
was fractionated under 10 mm. pressure. 53 per cent, passed over 
below 7U®, and was a mixture of the same terpenes as are contained 
in nutmeg oil. 15 per cent, more came over between 70“ and 114“, 
and doubtless contained myristicol; this fraction is to be examined 
later. The portion boiling above 114® was practically identical with 
an oil bought under the name of “ high-hoiliug portions of mace oil.” 
By treating this cautiously with sodium in a vacuum, and distilling 
the product, a clear homogeneous oil was obtained, boiling at 
142—149® under 10 mm. pressure, and of sp. gr. 1*1501 at 25“. When 
cooled, it forms white needles which melt at 30*25°. Analysis and 
vapour density point to the formula C JBEuOj. It has been named 
myristinn^ and it is present as such in the commercial oil. When 
carefnlly treated with bromine, it takes up two atoms, yieldmg (Vihromo* 
Qiiyrtitirin, CuHuBraO^, which forms white aggregates of needles 
melting at 105“. It also takes up chlorine and iodine. Hence, it 
probably contains a radical of the allyl series. When heated with 
zinc-dust, it yields benzene, and as it is not acted on by sodium, it is 
probably an ether,-the oxygen-atoms being united both to the benzouc^ 
ling and to fatty radicals. 

Beside myri&ticin, the crude oil also contains a phenol-like 
substance, which causes a green colour with feriic chloiido, and 
which oxidises readily in the air, tuining dark green. 0. F. B. 

Ethyl Camphoiylmaloxiate. By J. Wtslicbtos and H. Winzrk* 
{AnHale}ij 257, 298—^321).— Mthyl camph^rylmalonate^ 

^®^“>C(OOOEt)^ 

is obtained wben camphoric anhydride (1 mol.) or camphorvl di¬ 
chloride (1 moL) is treated witk ethyl sodiomalonate (2 mols.), aud 
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the mixture heated for a long time to complete the reaction; the 
whole is then treated with water, and the insoluble oil separated and 
kept for some time, whereon the new compound is deposited in 
crystals. It separates from ether in well-delined crystals, melts at 
82®, boils at 284'’ (corr.) under a pressure of 40 mm. without decom¬ 
position, and at about 360° under the ordinary pressure with slight 
decomposition; it is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
acetone, carbon bisulphide, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly 
in hot light petroleum, and is insoluble in water. Compounds analogous 
to ethyl phthalyldimalonate and ethyl phthaloxydimalonate (compare 
Wislicenus, Absti*., 1888,149) are not obtained by the action of ethyl 
sodiomalonate on camphoryl diohloride. 

JEydrocampho^ylmal^ic a/sid^ COOH*OsHi4-CH2*CH(COOH)2, is 
formed when the preceding compound is dissolved in aqueous alcohol 
and sodium added to the well-cooled solution, which is kept slightly 
acid by the frequent addition of dilute sulphuric acid. The decanted 
alcoholic solution is then evaporated, the precipitated oil redissolved 
by adding soda, the solution mixed with copper sulphate, and the 
precipitate, which seems to consist of a mixture of the copper salts 
of ethyl dihydrogen and diethyl hydrogen hydrocamphorylmalonate, 
separated by hltiation; the fllt^te is acidihed, the precipitated 
hydiocumphorylmalonic acid separated and recrystallised bt'orn a 
mixture of hot alcohol and benzene. It melts at 178°, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and hot water, but only very sparingly in cold water 
and benzene; silver, lead, fenic, and mercui*ous salts pi*oduce preci¬ 
pitates in its neutral aqueous solution, but the copper, ferrous, zinc, 
and barium salts aa'e readily soluble in water. 

JE[y(ho<mnph^lcbcetic acid, COOH*08Hu‘OH2’CH2*OOOH, is ob¬ 
tained by heating the malonic acid dei*ivative until the evolution of 
carbonic anhydiude is at an end; it crystallises from hot water in 
colourless plates, melts at 141—^142°, and is readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and benzene. 

Mhyl hydrocamplimjlmalmate, O 10 H 32 O 6 , as obtained when the 
mixture of insoluble copper salts r^en*ed to above is decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid, the oily acids convolved into their silver 
salts, the latter heated with ethyl iodide, and the product fractionated 
under reduced pressure in ordei* to sepaaute it from a compound of 
lowm* boiling point (see below). It is a colonxless oil boiling at 
253—255° (80 mm.), and is insoluble in water. 

Ethyl dihydrogen hydrocampJiorylvialonate, GxsHsiOi,, can be prepared 
by treating the ethyl salt just described with excess of sodium 
ethoxide in alcoholic solution, and decomposing the crystalline salt 
which is deposited with hydi*ochloric acid. It crystallises from hot 
water in colourless needles, melts at 136—13b°, and decomposes at a 
higher temperature with evolution of caibonic anhydiide. 

Oamphoryldiamide, CsHu<C is gradually deposited in 

colourless mystals when an ethereal solution of ethyl camphoryl- 
luaionate is satniuted with ammonia, and then kept for some time. 
It ciy stallises from a mixture of alcohol and light petroleum in large 
prisms, melts at 192—193°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
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insolxible m ether, chloroform, benzene, and light potrolonm; it 
dissolves freely in water, and on evaporating the solution at lOO®, it 
separates again unchanged. The campboiyldiamido desciibcd by 
^loitessier (AiinaJen, 120, 253) must have been a very impure 
substance. 

Camphorylimicle, is precipitated when the di- 

amide is boiled with soda, and the solution acidified; it can also be 
obtained by heating camphoric anhydride with a saturated alcoholic 
solution of ammonia at IfiO®. It crystallises in plates, sublimes at 
120°, melts at 24!l—242°, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
hot water, but only spai'ingly in light petroleum and cold water. 
This compound has been previouslv prepared by Laurent (A^mahti, 
60, 329), and by Ballo {ihid*^ 197, 332), but only in an impure 
condition. 

An acvl of the composition OiiHigOs, probably acefoGamphem/lcarh’- 
ozylic acid^ COMe'CaHu'COOH, Is formed, together with camphoric 
acid, malonic acid, and carbonic anhydride, when ethyl camphoryl- 
malonate is boiled with a concentrated solution of barium hydroxide. 
The whole is boiled ■with water, the solution filtered from barium 
carbonate, and concentrated by evaporation to precipitate the haiium 
xnalonate; the filtrate is then fni*ther evaporated, mixed with alcohol, 
and ether gradually added to the solution, whereon the barium 
camphoiate is firat precipitated in crystals, and, finally, the barium 
salt of the new acid is deposited as a colourless syrup, which, however, 
gradually solidifies. The free acid ciystallises from a mixture of 
benzene and light pf»tro)enm in rhombic prisms, melts at 95°, and is 
soluble in hot water, ether, alcohol, and benzene, but almost insoluble 
in cold water and light pe^olenm; it separates from hot water in the 
form of an oil, which gradually solidifies to a mass of plates melting 
at 68-^9®. The ethyl salt, CnHnEtOa, is produced, together with 
carbonic anhydride, malonic acid, and ethyl hydrogen camphorate, 
when an alcoholic solution of ethyl camphorylmalonate is mixed with 
sodium etboxide, and hepb for about eight days; the solution is then 
nentraHsed with dilute hydrochloric acid, the precipitated oil extracted 
with ether, mixed with a little dilute soda, distilled with steam, dried, 
and fractionated. It can also he obtained by treating tbe silver salt 
of the acid (m. p. 95°) described above with ethyl iodide. It boils 
at 270 ^ slight odour of camphor, and is identical with 

the low-boiling compound obtained in fractionating ethyl hydro- 
camphorylmalonate (see above). The eilver salt, CjiHnAgOs, was 
prepared from this low-hoiling compound. The oxinie^ 

COOH-CioH^IlJ^-OH, 

obt^ed by treating the acid with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
sodium carbonate in dilute alcoholic solution, crystallises in colourless 
needles, melts at 166°, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, and hot water 
but only sparingly in cold water. ’ 

A dicarboxylie oM of the composition C 3 iHas 04 , is formed with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride when ethyl camphorylmalonate is 
neatea with concentrated sulphuric acid, and on the addition of 
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water it is precipitated in colourless crystals; it is also obtainerl in 
the form of the sodium salt when ethyl acetocamphenylcarhoxylate 
is boiled for several hours with an alcoholic solution of sodium 
ethoxide. If crysta.l]ises from ether in pi*isms, melts at 224®, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and hot water, but more spavinarly 
in light petroleum and ether; it sublimes readily under reduced 
pressure, and in its neutral aqueous solutions siU er, copper, ferric, 
and mercury salts produce a precipitation. F. S. K. 

AmetliylcaiiiplioplieiiosTilphoiie and a Nitro-colonring Mat¬ 
ter derived Irom it. By P. Cazenudvb (Gompt rr^id., 110, 9(51— 
964).— AmetJiylcamphnphenohulphone, CoHi 20 (S 03 )*(OH) 2 , obtained in 
the manner already described (this vol., p. 791), forms large, white 
plates which resemble cliolebterin. It dissolves in water, but is less 
soluble in alcohol, and is insoluble in benzene, ether, chloroform, and 
carbon bisulphide, it does not melt, is optically inactive, is neutral 
to litmus and mcthvhorange, and does not decompose carbonates It 
has a phenolic function, and with ferric chloride gives a deep blue 
coloration which is destroyed by acids and alkalis. With 1 mol. of 
potassium hydroxide, it develops 7 Cals., but there is no further 
thermal distui*banee on adding more alkali, although the compound 
contains two hydroxyl-groups, and one of them must therefoi^e have a 
secondary alcoholic function. Barium hydroxide yields a precipitate 
of the composition G 9 Uia 0 (S 02 )i 0 iBa, but no precipitate is formed 
with lime-water, starch-paste, gelatin, albumin, tartar emetic, or salts 
of mercury, zinc, or copper. The compound precipitates salts of lead, 
quinine, cinchonine, aconitine, strychnine, and brucine, but does 
not precipitate morphine or theine. It reduces boiling solutions of 
gold chloride or amraonio-silver nitmte, but not platinic chloride. 
When fused with potash at 300®, it loses its sulphur and yields a 
phenol. 

Acetic anhydride yields a monacetic dciuvative of the composition 
C«iHi 40 (S 02 )( 0 II)* 0 Ac H- 2 H 2 O, very soluble in water and alcohol. 
It does not melt without decomposition, gives no colomtion with 
ferric chloride, and no precipitate with banum hydi*oxide, and is 
easily saponiliod. A di-aeetic derivative with similar properties is 
obtained by boiling the compound with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate. 

When the compound is heated for a long time on the water-balh 
wdth phenylhydrazi lie, it yields a liquid which is difi&tult to purify, 
but the formation of which proves that the compound retains the 
kotonic group of the camphor. 

If 1 part of the compound is added gradually to 5 parts of fuming 
nitric acid cooled to 0—10®, it dissolves without evolution of gab, 
and on mixing with ice-cold water, the compound 

CoH8(NO,)30(S02)(OH)-ON02 

is precipitated. It crystallises from alcohol in beautiful, yellow 
needles which melt at 87®, solidify at 80®, and boil above 200° with 
partial decomposition. It is only slightly soluble in water, but more 
soluble in alcohol, has a slightly piquant but not hitter taste, deto- 
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u\tea when thrown into a red-hot orncible. It is hibasic, and yields 
orange-yellow crystallisable salts, all of which are solnblo. The 
barium salt crystallines with 2 mols. H^O, which it loses in a vacuum 
or at 100 ®, and acquires a red colour, but absorbs water again on 
exposure to air. 

The nitro-compound and all its salts dye wool and silk a magni¬ 
ficent yellow or orange-yellow without any mordant. It is the first 
nitro-colouring matter of the terebene group- 0. H. B. 

Distillation of Rosin in a Vacuum. By G. A. Bisghoff and 
O. Nasi VOGEL (Ber-, 23, 1919—1924).—^If rosin be distilled under 
diminished pressure, the products obtained are less numerous and 
more readily separated than when the distillation is carried out at 
the ordinary pressure. By repeated fractionation of the distillate 
under 30 mm. pressure, two chief fractions were obtained, that 
formed in larger quantity boiling at 248—250®; this, on remain¬ 
ing for a short time, solidifies to a colourless, brittle, microcrystal- 
line mass, which is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily iu ether 
and alcohol. It has the composition 04 oH!ss 03 , rotates the plane 
of polarisation in alcoholic solntion to the right ([a]D = 63®), and 
behaves in all respects as an anhydride. It dissolves on warming 
with caustic potash, the solution on acidification with acetic acid 
yielding the corresponding acid, which melts at 60*5—62*6®, and has 
the composition C 20 H 30 O 2 . It is, therefore, isomeric with sylvic acid, 
and may he termed iso^lvic acid, the above compound, C 4 oHwO„ 
becoming then isosylric anhydride- The second traction boils at 
218—220® under 3U mm. pressure, and appears to be a diterpene 
having the composition OjoHas. It is probably identical with Beville 
and Rihan’s colophene. H. G. 0. 

PeucedauiiL By A. Jassot (CJiem, Centr., 1890, i, 766; from ApoiL 
iJeiY., 5, 150).—^This hitter is oreoseloA methyl ethei\ OuHnO/OMc. 
Bromine combines with oieoseloii, forming hromoreo&clon, and in the 
same manner it reacts with peucedanin, forming the same compound, 
the methyl-group being eliminated. Nitric acid forms tvUrooreoseloti,, 
CliiB[n(N 02 ) 04 , with both oreoselon and with peucedanin; styphuic 
acid is toimed at the same time. Organic acid anhydrides do not 
i*t‘act TV ith peucedanin as they do with oi-eoselon, but acid chlorides 
form with peucedanin the same compounds that they do with oreoselon, 
methyl chloride being separated. J. W. L. 

OstruthiiL By A. Jassot (Chem. Gentr,, 1890, i, 766; from Apofh. 

5, 150)-—The bitter, ostrnthin, noticed by Gorup-Besanez in 
the young rhizome of Imperatoria ostruthium, has the formula CigHaoOj, 
according to the author’s researches, and he finds that it does not 
contain any methoxyl-group, but a hydroxyl-group of the nature of a 
phenol. Acid radicles can be readily introduced into this group, and 

benzoyl-ostruthinswere prepared. 
Acid chlorides decompose ostruthin. The author could not find 
peucedanin in the roots of Imperaioria ostnitJiium, J. W. L 
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New Method of Formation of Pyrroline-derivatives. By A. 
Hantzsch (Ber., 23, 1474—1476).—Ethyl 2 : 5-dimethylpyn*oUiie- 
carboxylate (m. p. 116—117°), identical with the compound de¬ 
scribed by Knorr (Ber., 15, 1558), is formed when concentrated 
ammonia is gradually added to a mixture of chloracetone (1 mol.) and 
ethyl acetoacetate (1 mol.) ; tbe yield is very small. F. S. JK. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Pyxroline-derivatives. By G. 
OiAMiciAN and C. U. Zaketii (Ber., 23, 1787—1793). — When an 
alcoholic solution of l-ethylpyrrol and hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
is boiled with sodium carbonate, succinaldoxime, C 2 H 4 (CH;N' 0 H) 2 , 
is fonned, together with ethylaminc. This shows that in this and 
similar reactions it is the imitlo-group of the pyrroline, substituted or 
otherwise, which goes to form ammonia or an amine. 

By treating 2 : 4-dunethylpyrrolme with hydroxylamine, 
levidindimlme, OH'N!OH*OJElMe*OHi*CMelN*OH, was obtained. This 
substance forms yellowish needles or prisms which melt at 87—90“ 
to a liquid of the same colour. It dissolyes easily in alcohol and 
water, sparingly in ether. It reduces Fehling’s solutiou and ammo- 
uiacaL silver nitrate. When treated v/ith sodium ethylate, it yields a 
disodium comyoimd^ 01Ia'NICH-CHMe*CH2‘CMeINf'0Na, which is au 
easily decomposable, yellowish-white powder little soluble in alcohol 
or ether. When reduced with sodium and alcohol, it yields 
a,^-dimeihyltetramethyletiediamine^ 3SrBtj*OHMe*OH2'OHMe’CH2*NrH2. 
This is a cleai*, colourlebs liquid boiling at 175°, fuming in the air, 
and having a penetrating, ammoniacal odour. It foims a normal 
oacahite^ 04 H(,Me 2 (NH 3 ) 2 , 02 H 404 , in tine, white needles melting at 244° 
and sparingly soluble in alcohol. Th.Q jdotinocliloride^ C«Hi 6 N 3 ,H 2 ptCl 6 , 
forms orango-yellow crystals moderately soluble in water; the auro- 
chloride forms yellow needles easily soluble in water. 

When 2 : 5-methylphenylpjri*oline was treated with hydroxylamine 
hydrochlonde and potassium carbonate in alcoholic solution, ocefo- 
j^lKiihonmcetonedioxime, OH*NICPh*OH 2 ’OEr 3 *CMeIN’OH, melting at 
108°, was obtained in small needles, and was identified with the sub¬ 
stance foiined when acetophenone is treated with hydroxylamine. It 
dibsolvcs easily in alcohol, acetic acid, and other, very sparingly in 
water and light petroleum; it dissolves in caustic alkalis, but is i‘e- 
pi*ocipitatod on the addition of acids. 

The following table gives the results of experiments hitherto made 
on tlie action of hydroxylamine on pyrroline-derivatives. It will be 
seen that the ease with which those yield oximido-deiwatives depends 
both on tho nature and on the position of the substiiiuting radicles:— 

l^yrroiine. Yield of succinaldoxime, 35 per cent. 

2 : 6-lJimethijlpi/rroLine. Yield of acetonylacetonedioxime, 90 per cent. 

2 : 4i-I)imethyl;pyrrQUHe, Yield of a-methyllevulindioxime, 55 per 
cent. 

2 : !}-Met7Lyljphenylpyrroliiie. Yield of acetophenoneaeetonedioxime, 
25 per cent. 

I'-M/iylpyrroUne, Yield of succinaldioxime, 20 per cent. 

l^PhenylpyrroUtie, 2 : 5-diphenylpyrroline^ ietraphenylpyrvoliw^ 
methyl 2-pjrroliuecarhoxylatef ethyl 2 ; ipyrrolincdicarhoxyhjute^ and also 
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indole^ tliiophen^ and 2 : o-ditnethyUhiopheii are not acted on by 
kydroxylamine. 0. P. B. 


Action of Ethyl Oxalate on Pyrroyl Methyl Ketone. By 
A. Ax^eli (Ber., 23,1793—1797).—^When a cooled alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of 2-acetylpyrroline (1 mol.) is treated Trith ethyl oxalate (1 mol.) 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide, ethyl pyrroylpyrotaHrate, 
C 4 NH 4 *CO-CH 3 ‘CO-COOBt, is formed. It is obtained by saturating 
the cooled mixture with carbonic anhydride and recrystsllising the 
crystalline precipitate from boiling benzene. It forms brilliant, pale- 
yellow plates, melting at 123®, and dissolving easily in alcohol and 
benzene, sparingly in water, and hardly ad all in light petroleum. It 
has feebly acid properties!, and gives a green, crystalline precipitate 
with copper acetate and a green colour with ferric chloride; its 
benzene solution has a faint green fluorescence. The free acid cannot 
he obtained from it, as it is decomposed by caustic alkalis. 

When treated with alkaline carbonates, or ammonia, it yields the 


iminean, 


CH*C*CO*CH^ 

hydride of pyrroylpyrotartaric acid, CH^ ‘ l which 


was also formed in the original reaction, in addition to ethyl pyrroyl- 
pyrotartrate, and could be obtained from the mother liquor of the 
latter by acidifying it with hydrochloric acid. A molecular 
weight determination by Raoult*s method corresponded with the 
above formula. When crystallised from benzene, it forms yellow 
needles which decompose at 250® without melting. It dissofres easily 
in alcohol and acetic acid, sparingly in benzene, and not at all in 
light petroleum. With water, it gives an unstable solution wbicb is 
coloured reddisb-brown by ferric chloride. It has acid properties, 
and decomposes solutions of alkaline carbonates, giving orange-yellow 
solutions. 

When ethyl pyiroylpyrotartrate is treated with excess of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride, an anhydride of ethylpyrroylisofdtrosopropionate 

^CH:C CO-CHs . ^ . ... . 

CH< g. ^ IS obtamed, which w^hen purified, crystal¬ 

lises from alcohol in white needles melting at 123—124®. When 
ti-eated with aqueous alkalis, it readily yields the corresponding add^ 
which, when purified, crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, white 
needles melting with decomposition at 179®, It dissolves easily in 
alcohol, sparingly in benzene and chloroform, and not at all in water. 
With strong nitric acid, it gives a green colour; with sulphuric acid 
and dichromate, a red colour. A solution of its ammonium salt gives, 
with mercuric chloride, zinc chloride, and lead acetate, white precipi¬ 
tates, soluble in the case of the last two salts on warming the solution; 
with ferric chloride, a yellow precipitate turning brown when warmed; 
with silver nitrite, a yellow; with copper sulphate, a green pre¬ 
cipitate ; and with nickel sulphate, no precipitate. 0. F. B. 


Compoimds of Tertiary Amines with Acetic Acid and its 
Homologues. By J. A. G-abonbb (Ber., 23,1587—1594).—Mixtures 
were made of various tertiary bases with acids of the acetic acid 
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series, and the mixture in each case subjected to distillation. In 
&evei*al cases it was found that the greater part of the mixture distils 
at an approximately constant tempei*ature, higher than the boiling 
point of either of its constituents, and that this fraction has a con¬ 
stant composition. These liquids of constant boiling point have an 
acid reaction, mix with water in all proportions, and are decomposed 
by caustic alkalis with libeiation of the base; they are not simple 
acetates, but have a more or less complex composition. They cannot 
bo obtained absolutely pure, as they always decompose somewhat 
when distilled. Indeed, it was found in most cases, by vapour- 
density experiments, that the liquid is completely dissociated into 
base and acid when it passes into the state of vapour. Below are 
given the boiling points and composition (i*atio of mols. of base to 
mols. of acid) of the finctions of constant boiling point in the case of 
the mixtures experimented with. 


Mhture. Boiling point. 

PyHdine and acetic acid. 189—140® 

Picoline and acetic acid. 146—148 

Triethylamine and acetic acid . 162® 

Pyridine and formic acid. 148—150 

Picoline and foimic acid. 150—159 

Pyridine and propionic acid,.. 148—150 


Composition. 


Mols. base. Mols. acid. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8 

8 

4 

3 

3 

3 


Quinoline, dimethylaniline, and aniline were also experimented with, 
but on distilling mixtures of either of these substances with an acid, 
decomposition took place, and no fi*action of constant boiling point 
■was obtained. C. F. B. 


Pyridineorthocarboxylic Acids. ByH. Steachb (MbwafeA, 11, 
18:3—148; compare Abstr., 1889, 1010).—When a solution of the 
anhydride of cinchomeronio acid (j57-pyridinedicarboxylic acid) in 
benzene is treated with a* large excess of dry gaseous ammonia, a volu¬ 
minous white precipitate of the ammonium salt of cinchomercnamic 
acid, CONHa*C 5 NH/COONH 4 , is formed. It is exceedingly soluble 
ill water, commences to sinter at 50—60®, and melts at 228—229®; 
the corresponding silver salt crystallises from hot water, in ■which H 
is only slightly soluble, in mici'oscopic needles; the free acid is 
obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a solution of tbe 
silver salt, and, on evaporating its aqueous solution, first forms 
hydrogen ammonium cinchomeronate, which decomposes into cin- 
chomeronic acid and ammonia. 

CO 

Omchm&ronivmde^ is obtained by heating the 

ammonium salt of cinchomeronamic acid at 120®, in an air-bath, 
or by heating neutral ammonium cinchomeronate. It melts at 
229—230®, sublimes readily, forming dendritic masses of long needles, 
and crystallises from alcohol in felted masses of microscopic needles. 
It is only slightly soluble in etber and chloroform, but dissolves 
readily in water, with partial decomposition, forming cinchomeron- 
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amic acid, hydrogren ammoniam cincbomeronate, and free cinclio- 
meTOBic acid, and yields a sodium-derivative vvlien treated with, 
sodium ethylate. 

GinoJiomercmdiamUde^ CoNHj(CO']!THPh)8, is obtained by gradually 
dissolving cincbomeronic acid in four times its weight of aniline; 
on crystallisation from dilute alcohol, it forms small, pale-yellow 
needles melting at 199—^206". It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in benzene and chloroform, with difficulty in ether and in 
water containing hyd’i'ochlonc acid. When heated above its melting 
point, aniline escapes with formation of ci7ic7iomerm2>lienyU7mdey 

C,hfH 3 <QQ>NPh, a substance which crystallises in long, yellow 

needles, melts at 212—215*5®, is very soluble in hot alcohol, benzene, 
and chloroform, scarcely soluble in hot water, cold alcohol, and ether, 
and insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid and aqueous potash. 

Cincbomeronic acid ^ssolves readily in boiling phenylhydrazine, 
yielding a diphenylhvdrazine compon^ C 6 NE[ 8 (C 01 Sr 2 H 2 Ph) 2 , which 
jorms yellow, crystalline flocks, soluble in dilute acids and alkalis, 
and crystallising from alcohol in masses of slender needles. When 
heated, it loses a molecnle of phenylhydrazine with formation of 
a monophenylhydrazine componnd, which melts at above 260®, sub¬ 
limes readily, is sparingly soluble in water, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform, dissolves readily in alcohol and dilute acids and alkalis, 
and has the constitution 

or irHP]i'lT<gg>OJ5rHv 

G. T. M. 

Orthopaja^imethylquinoline-a-Aldehyde. By G. Paxajotow, 
(Per., 23,1471).—Orthoparadimethylqninoline-a-aldehyde 

[OOH:3S’:Me2=3:4:2':4'] 

is formed when orthoparadimethylquinoline-a-acrylic acid hydro¬ 
chloride (5 grams) is dissolved in sodium carbonate, the solution 
dilnted with water (250 grams), covered with a layer of benzene 
(125 grams), cooled to 0®, and a solution of potassium permanganate 
(6 grams) gradually added with constant shaking; the yield is 10 per 
cent, of the theoretical. It crystallises from light petroleum in 
yellowish plates, melts at 107®, and is readily soluble in alcobol, ether, 
and acids, but only sparingly in water and light petroleum. 

P. S. K. 

Polymerisatioii of Nitriles: Cyanalkmes (Metadiazines). By 
R. ScHWABZE (J pr. Chfm, [2], 42,1—18; compaie Abstr., 1889, Il4, 
360, 577,683,685) —^When sodium ethoxide (1 mol.) and ethyl cyanide 
(3 mols.) are heated together at 130® for 3—4 hours, amidomethyl- 
diethylmetadiazine (cyanethine) is obtained, the yield being about 
66 per cent. In the same way, amidodimethylmetadiazine (cyano- 
me&ine) is obtained from methyl cyanide and sodium ethoxide; in 
this ease the yield is 35 per cent. When isopropyl cyanide (3 mols.) 
and sodium ethozide were heated together at 160—^170®, the 
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became solid, and an cininvestigated nitrogenous substance 
obtained, but no cyanalkine was formed. When propyl cyanide 
(15 grams) and sodium ethoxide (7 grams) are heated together at 
170®, amidomethyldipropylmetadiazine (cyanopropine, Abstr., 1888, 
800; 1889, 684) is obtained. 

Amidodimethylmetadiazine is also fonned (62 per cent.) when 
sodium methoxide (5 5 gi*ams) and methyl cyanide (15 grams) are 
heated together at 130°, and amidomethyldiethylmetadiazine when 
sodium methoxide and ethyl cyanide are similarly treated at 160° 
Sodium isobutoxide (7 grams) and ethyl cyanide (12 grams), heated 
together at 190°, yielded amidomethyldiethylmetadiazine (21 per cent.) 
and an isom&nde of the same; this was a colourless oil, which had a 
characteristic odour, and solidified after a time; the •platinochlcyriile 
from this oil crystallised in yellowish-red needles. No change occuired 
when sodium phenoxide and ethyl cyanide were heated together. 

Amidomethyldiphenylmetadiazine (Abstr., 1889, 578; this vol., 
p. 68) is obtained when sodium ethoxide (4 grams), ethyl cyanide 
(4*8 grams), and phenyl cyanide (9 grams) are heated together at 
180°. The same substance is produced when sodium, ethyl cyanide, 
and phenyl cyanide (equal mols.) are mixed together in a reflux appa¬ 
ratus; the lufdrochhride^ mljihate, two chromates (Ci 7 HiJN‘ 3 )j,H,Ci \07 
and (Ci 7 Hi,N,) 4 ,(Ha 0 raO 7 ) 3 , and the platinochhride of this l^e have 
been obtained. 

Hydroxymethyldiphenylmetadiazine has been obtained by E. v. 
Meyor (loc. dt ); it is formed from the amido-compound by dissolving 
the latter in glacial acetic add, and decomposing it with nitiuus add, 
or by heating it with dilute hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 180°; 
it melts at 260°, and dissolves in 1183*5 parts of absolute alcohol at 
20°. The amido-compound dissolves in 51*3 parts of absolute alcohol 
at 20°. 

Amidodiphenylmetadiazine (m. p. 120—121°) can be obtained when 
methyl cyanide (8*2 grams), phenyl cyanide (20*5 grams), and sodium 
(4*5 grams) are mixed together in a reflux apparatus, sealed from the 
air by mercury. It yields hydroxydiphenylmetadiazine (m. p. 281°, 
this vol., p. 68; Absii,, 1889,1008) when heated with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 180° in a sealed tube. 

The constitution of hydimymethyldiphenylmetadiazine is settled 
by the fact that it can be obtained by the intei action of benzamidine 
hydrochloride, ethyl benzoylmethylacetate, and potassium hydroxide 
at 50—60°. By substituting acet^idine and propionamidine respec¬ 
tively for benzamidine, and allowing the reaction to go on for a 
long time, hydroxymethylphenylmethylmetadiazine (m. p. 175*5°) 
and hydroxymethylphenyletbylmetadiazine (m. p. 180—181°) are 
obtained respectively. T^en a mixture of aoetamidine and ethyl 
propionylpropionate is similarly treated with potassium hydroxide, 
hydroxymethylethylmethylmetadiazine (m. p. 167*5°, this voL, p. 68; 
Abstr., 1889, 685) is obtained; its constitution is thereby settled. 

A. G. B. 

AnUidopropionic Acid and a-AniUdobutyTic Acid. By O. 
NASivcaBL (Ber., 23, 2009—^2016; compare Abstr., 1889, 1012).— 
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a-AcetimiliJojpro^ionic acid, !N'AcPli*CHMe*COOH, is formed, together 
with the two isomeric diphenyl-a-z-dimethy 1-/35-diketopipei’azines 
previously described (he. cit.), when a-anilidopropionio acid is heated 
with acetic anhydride at 160—^180® for two hours. It crystallises 
from hot -water in prisms, and from benzene in plates, melts at 143®. 
and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvemis, but only sparingly 
in cold benzene, carbon bisulphide, and cold water. 

A compound which melts at 163®, and seems to have the com¬ 
position CaoH 23 N 302 , is obtained, together with diphenyl-ary-diethyl- 
^c-diketopiperazine fm. p. 260®), when a-anilidobutyric acid is heated 
with acetic anhydride; it crystallises in colourless needles, and is 
i*eadily soluble in most ordinary solvents, except ether and hot water. 

F. S. EZ. 

Isomerism of the Dipheiiyl.a 7 .cLimethyl-/ 3 a-diketopiperazines. 
By O. Nastvogel (Bar.. 23,2016—2022; compare preceding abstract). 
—^An add (m. p. 78—80®) of the composition CisHioNsOs, which is 
probably anilidopropionylanilidopropionic acid, is formed, together 
with resinous products and an acid melting at 96®, when diphenyl-ary- 
dimethyl-/3o-dik:etopiperazine (m. p. 183*5®) is heated with potash. 
It melts at 78—80®, with partial decomposition, and is readily soluble 
in all solvents except water and light petroleum; when heated, it is 
conveiled principally into the piperazine (m. p. 144—146®). Diphenyl- 
a7-dimethyl-3^-diketopiperazine (m. p. 144—146®), when treated in 
like manner, yields the same acid, melting at 78—80®. 

A crystalline acid melting above 90® is obtained when the fractions 
of low melting point, obtained in separating the two isomeric diphenyl- 
dimethyldiketopiperazines (Abstr., 1889, 1012), are boiled with 
potash; when this acid, or the acid melting at 96® (see above) is 
heated at 120®, it is converted into a third isomeric diphenyldimethyl- 
diketopiperazine, which crystallises from dilute alcohol in prisms, 
and melts at 172—173®. S. K. 

Diplienyl.a7-diethyl-/35-diketopiperaziiies. By 0. l^ASTvoGEti 
fBp?*., ^ 23, 2022 —2u25).—^Diphenyldiethyldiketopiperazine (m. p. 
145®) is formed when diphenyl-a7-diethyl-j85-diketopiperazine (m. p. 
260®; compai-e Abstr., 1889, 1012) is boiled with alcoholic potash, 
and the mixture of acids thus obtained heated at 120®. It crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in long, coloui-less needles, melts at 145®, and 
is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents, but only moderately 
iu hot light petroleum and hot ether, and very sparingly in hot 
water; when heated for a short time with alcoholic potash, it is recon¬ 
verted into the isomeride (m. p. 260®). F. g. it, 

Diphenylketopiperazine and Diplienyl-a/S-diketopiperazine. 

By C, A. Bischoff and O. Kastvogel (Ber,, 23, 2026_2030)_ 

AniUdoethyhiie^henylamidoacetio acid, 

NHPh-CH3-OHs-l?Ph-CH-OOOH, 

is dipienylfcetopiperaidne (Abstr., 1889, 1009) is 

bod^ dcobolie potash; it ciystallises from a mistore of ether 
sad JigM petroleum in colourless prisms, molts at 116“ with deoom- 
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position, and is reconverted into the piperazine by boiling alcohol, 
hot water, or cold dilute acids* 

Di^henyJnitrosohetopiperazine, CieHisIJjOj, is obtained when diphenyl- 
ketopiperazine is treated with sodium nitrite in glacial acetic acid 
solution; it is a yellow, amorphous powder, decomposes at 220—235®, 
and is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid, chloroform, aniline, and 
nitrobenzene, but only sparingly in benzene, xylene, and acetone, and 
insoluble in ether, alcohol, and light petroleum. 

When diphenylketopiperazine is oxidised with chromic acid in cold 
glacial acetic acid solution, it is converted into diphenyl-a)8-diketo- 
piperazine (.4bstr., 1889, 1015) ; this diketo-deiivative, on oxida¬ 
tion with chromic acid in acetic anhydride solution, is converted into 
tetraketopiperazine, and when treated with nitious acid in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid solution, it yields a yellow, crystalline compound, 
of the composition OicHiol^eOs, which melts at 290®, and does not give 
Liebermann’s reaction. Boiling potash decomposes diphcnyl-ap- 
diketopiperazine into ethylenedipheuyldiamine and oxalic acid* 

DiparetJiOxydipheiiyldiketopiperazviey 

prepared by heating ethylenediethoxydiphenyldiamine with chloracetic 
acid and sodium acetate at 140—150°, separates from alcoholic ether 
in almost colourless crystals, melts at 162°, and is i*eadily soluble in 
hot benzene and hot alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. 

F. S. K. 

Action, of Chloracetic Acid and Oxalic Acid on Ethylene- 
orthoditolyldiamine. By 0. A, Bischofp and 0. Nastvogel (Ber., 
23, 2031—^2035).— ditolylpiperazine^, melting at 153*5—154*5®, is 
oblibined when etbjleneorthoditolyldiamine is heated with chloracetic 
acid and sodium acetate. It crystallises in slender needles, and is 
isomeric with the compound obtained from orthotoluidine and ethylene 
bromide (compare Bisohoff, Abstr., 1889, 1010). 

A colourless, crystalline compound, which has the composition of a 
dichlora>CtitylditolyMiamidoeii7icme^ 

CHa01*CO*]N(0«H,Me)-CHa-0Ha*]!T(CeH4Mc)'CO-0H^ 

is formed, when chloracetic chloride is added to a benzene solution of 
ethylencditolyldiamine; it melts at 211—212°, and is readily soluble 
in alcohol, but only sparingly in cold water, and almost insoluble in 
ether. 

QlycoUio acid crthotoluidide, OsB^Mie'lTH'^OO'OHii'OH, is obtained 
when the preceding compound is heated with orthotoluidine and 
sodium acetate; it separatee from alcohol in colourless ciystals melt¬ 
ing at 188—189°. When aiorthotolyl-a)8-diketopiperazine is boiled 
with alcoholic potash, it is converted into a crystalline acid, which 
melts at about 100® with decomposition, and is very unstable, being 
reconverted into the diketopiperazine when it is kept over sulphuric 
acid; its feon-wm salt, (0i8Hi»N‘2O3)J3a, crystallises with 10 mols. HaO. 

F. S. K. 

4 i 
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Action of CMoracetic Acid and Oxalic Acid on Ethylenepara- 
ditolyl- and Ethylene-o-dinaphthyl-diamine. By G. A. Bischoff 
and 0. Nastvogel (Bar., 23, 2035—2040). — Dipaiatolylketopiper- 
azine (Abstr., 1890,1009) is gradually decomposed by boiling alcoholic 
potash yielding an unstable acid, which is readily reconverted into the 
ketopiperazine; the hariim salt of this acid has the composition 
{Ci 8 H 33 N 302 ) 3 Ba + 4H.aO. When diparatolylketopiperazine is treated 
with soinm nitrite in glacial acetic acid solntion, it yields small 
quantities of a reddish, crystalline compound, which melts at 
171—174^ and gives Liebermann’s reaction, but the principal pro¬ 
duct is diparatalyl-(ip-dileetopiperassiyie^ Ci8Hi8N202. The last-named 
compound can also be obtained by oxidising diparatolylketopiperazrne 
with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution; it crystallises from 
hot alcohol in colourless plates, melts at 263°, and is readily soluble in 
aniline, glacial acetic acid, acetone, chloroform, alcohol, concentrated 
nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid, but only sparingly in xylene, 
carbon bisxilphide, ether, and hot water, and insolnble in cold water 
and light petroleum. On oxidation with chromic acid in acetic 
anhydinde solution, it seems to be converted into diparatolyltetraketo- 
pipeiatzine, and when boiled with alcoholic potash, it is converted into 
ethyleneditolyldiamine, oxalic acid, and an acid which seems to have 
the constitadon OfiB[ 4 Me'K'H‘OH 2 *CH 2 ‘N(C 6 H 4 Me)*CO*COOH. This 
acid decomposes at 135°, but does not melt completely until the tem¬ 
perature rises to 197°, audits salts are not easily obtained in crystals; 
when boiled with glacial acetic acid, it is reconvei'ted into diparatolyl- 
diketopiperazine. 

A green, crystalline substance, which seems to be ethylenedinaphthyU 
diamine liytlrochhride^ C 23 H 2 uN 2 ,HGl, is obtained when ethylene-a- 
dinaphthjldiamine is heated at 165° for half an hour with chloracetic 
acid and sodium acetate; it melts at 221—223°, and is readily soluble 
in glacial acetic acid and aniline, but only sparingly in most other 
solvents. F. S. K. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on the Anilides, Toltddides, and 
Naphthalides of Malic Acid. By 0, A. Bischoff and 0. Nastvo- 
GEL (Ber. 23, 2040—^2047).— A colourless, crystalline compound of 
the composition 03 sH 2 BNr *04 is formed when malic dianilide 
(m. p. 197°, not 175° as stated by Arppe, Anncden, 96,106) is heated 
with acetic anhydride at 145—150° j it softens at 290°, melts at 300° 
with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, hut 
more readily in glacial acetic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
It is possibly a mixtxu'e of two geometrically isomeric anilides of the 
acid described below. 

J)iphenyUa-‘f~diketcpijperaz£ne~pB^homocarl)oxyUG acid, 

cooh-ch*-ch<^J]^^>6h-ch,-oooh, 

is obtained, together with aniline and small quantities of a substance 
of low melting point, when the preceding compound is boiled with 
alcoholic potash; it separates from hot water in crystals, melts at 
226—228°, and is readily soluble in alcobol, ether, glacial acetic acid, 
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and acetone, but onfy sparingly in benzene, cbloroform, and light 
petroleum. 

Malk (mdorthotoVuidide, C6HiMe*NH*CO*OH(OH)*OH2*COOH, is 
obtained when malic acid (1 mol.) is heated at 140—150® with ortho- 
toluidine (2 mols.); it crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles, 
melts at 178®, and is soluble in hot water, but only sparingly in 
ether. 

OrtTwtoluidine malate, 07 H 9 lf,C 4 Hfi 06 , is formed when the base is 
treated ^ith malic acid in ethereal solution; it melts at 122—125®, 
and is soluble in water, alcohol, benzene, xy}ene,.and acetone; when 
heated with acetic anhydride at 130—^140®, it yields malic acid and 
acetotoluidide. 

AfaZicdiori/4oioZtti’(^*de,OeH4Me*NH*CO*CH(OH)*CH2*CO*NH*OeH4]!ire, 
is obtained, together with malic toluidide (see below), when orthotolu- 
idine is melted with malic acid (1 mol ); it crystallises from alcohol 
m colourless plates, melts at 180 5—181 5®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, acetone, and glacial acetic acid, but only sparingly in chloro¬ 
form, light petroleum, and ether; its solutions give an orange-red 
coloration with fenic chloride. 


JlfaZic (yrtlwtolmdidej > separates from a mixture 

of benzene and ether in crystals, melts at 114*5—116°, and is soluble 
in most ordinary solvents,, but only sparingly in ether and light 
peti'olenm; its solutions give an orange-red coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

Malic diparatolvMide, CisH^ol^gOj, prepared by heating paratoluidine 
with malic acid at 150—160®, ciystallises from glacial acetic acid, 
melts at 205—208®, and is only sparingly soluble in benzene, acetone, 
and xylene, very sparingly in alcohol and ether, and insoluble in water, 
alkalis, chloroform, and light petroleum. 

Ftmario diparafohddide^ is formed when the preceding 

compound is heated with acetic anhydride at 160°^ It crystallises in 
needles, turns brown at 289—292®, does not melt below 360®, and is 
insoluble in almost all ordinary solvents; when boiled with alcoholic 
potash, it yields tumario acid. 

Malic a-dimphfhalide, G 34 H 30 NSO 3 , prepared by heating malic acid 
(1 mol.) with a-naphthylamiue (2 mols.) at 150—160®, separates 
from alcohol in crystals, melts at 205® and is readily soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, chloroform, benzene, aniline and ethylene bromide, but 
only sparingly in alcohol and insoluble in water, ether, alkalis, and 
acids; when heated with acetic anhydride, it yields a crystalline 
substance melting at 223—^224®, which seems to be the acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive, 029 S 22 H 204 . 

Malio li-dimpMhalide, O 84 H 20 N 2 O,, is formed, together with malic 
^-naphthalide, when malic acid is heated with ; 8 -naphthylamine; 
separates from aniline in crystals, melts at 260—263® with decompo¬ 
sition, and is almost insoluble in all ordinary solvents except aniline. 

Malic p-na^Mhcdiile, 

and alcohol in ciyatals, and melts at 193°. 


P. S. K. 


4 i 2 
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Attempts to prepare Aromatic Tetra- and Tri-ketopiper- 
azines. Bj 0. A. Bischopp and 0. Kasttogjsl (Ber., 23, 2051—2055). 
—^The author's attempts to synthesise diphenyltetra- and diphenyltii- 
ketopiperazine were unsuccessful. Isoamyl oxaniJate, prepared by 
treating isoamyl chloroxalate with aniline in ethereal solution, is 
decomposed on heating into oxanilide and isoamyl oxalate; when 
saturated with hydrogen chloride in the cold and then distilled, it 
yields oxanilide, carbonic anhydride, carbonic oxide, and isoamyl 
chloride. 

When ethyl phenyloxamate is distilled, it is decomposed into 
alcohol, carbonic anhydride, carbonic oxide, oxanilide, and phenyl- 
carhylamine; when treated with sodinm ethoxide, it yields sodium 
oxanilate. 

Diphenyl-a*Y-diketopiperazine and oxanilide are formed when 
phenylamidacetanilide is heated with oxalic acid at 140—145®, but 
the two compounds cannot easily be separated. 

Monophenyloxamide (m. p. 224®) and chloracetanilide (m. p. 134'5®) 
are formed when ehloracetamide is heated with oxanilide at 230®; 
the two products can he separated by treatment with light petroleum, 
in which chloracetanilide is readily soluble. F. S. K. 

Attempts to prepare Closed Chains containing two Nitrogen- 
atoms and two, three, and six Carbon-atoms. By 0. A. 
Bischopp and O. Nastvogbl (Ber., 23, 2055—^2060).—^Methylene 
iodide and aniline react at 105—110® yielding a vitreous product 
which seems to consist of a mixture of the two compounds 

OH,(XHPL), and ]S'Ph<§|^>NPli. 

Trimethylene bromide and aniline, in presence of sodium carb¬ 
onate, combine together at 140° yielding a grey powder, the hydi»o- 
chloride of which separates from hot alcohol in crystals, and melts at 
221-^224®. 

Diphenylpiperazine (m. p. 163®) and aniline are obtained when 
ethylenediphenyldiamine is heated with succinic acid at 175—180®; 
when succinic anhydride is employed in place of the acid, (tiphenyl- 
piperazine and a new crystalline acid are formed. I'his acid seems to 
have the ^constitution NEPh-CHa-CH^-NPh-OO-CH^-CEt-COOH; it 
melts at 76—80® with decomposition, and forms a sparingly soluble 
barium salt. 

Ethenyldiphenylamidine (m. p. 132®) is formed, together with 
some compounds which contain chlorine, when carbonyl chloride is 
passed into phenylamidacetanilide heated at 140®. F. S. K. 

Derivatives of l-Phenylp^zole. By L, Balbiajto (Per., 23, 
1448—1453 ).—Thenylpyrazoledicarhoxylio acid (1, 3, 5) is obtained 
when phenyldimethylpyrazole, prepared by treating acetylacetone 
with phenylhydrazine, is oxidised with an alkaline solution of potas¬ 
sium perm an g an ate. It crystallises from alcohol in small, colourless 
plates, melts at 255—256® with decomposition, and is only very 
sparingly soluble in chloroform, benzene, warm light petroleum, and 
cold water, hut more readily in ether and hot water. The 
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woninm salt, C 3 N 2 HPli(COO!N’H 4 ) 2 , crystallises in plates, melts at 
210—212® with decomposition, and is very readily soluble in water. 
The Zead salt, 08]Sr3E[Ph(C003jsPb, and the sZZwer salt, C 3 N 2 HPh(COOAg^, 
are crystalline and almost insoluble in water. The barium salt is 
deliquescent. 

Thenylhromopyrazolsdicarboxylio acid (1, 4, 3, 5) prepared by treat¬ 
ing the preceding compound with bromine (1 mol.) in cold glacial 
acetic acid solution, separates from hot dilute acetic acid in colourless, 
nodular crystals, melts at 244® with decomposition, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot water, but more readily in warm alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid. The ammonium salt, C 3 N' 3 BrPh(COONH 4 ) 2 , 
crystallises in needles and melts at 190—192“ with decomposition. 
The Zead salt, C8N2BrPh(000)2pb, is almost insoluble in boiling water. 
The dloefr salt is precipitated in a gelatinous condition, but becomes 
crystalline on boiling. The barium salt is deliquescent. When 
phenylbromopyrazoledicarboxylic acid is heated at 240—250®, it is con - 
verted into phenylbromopyrazole (1, 4), melting at 81®, identical with 
the bromo-derivative obtained by brominating l-pbenylpyrazole 
(this vol., 797). 

Phenyldnmethylbromopyrazole (1, 3, 6, 4) is formed when phenyl- 
dimethylpyrazole (1, 3, 5) is ti^eated with bromine in glacial acetic 
acid solution. It is a yellow, pleasant smelb'ng liquid, soluble in 
alcohol but insoluble in, and heavier than, water; when oxidised with 
potassium permanganate in alkaline solution,, it is converted into 
phenylbromopyrazoledicarboxylic acid (m. p. 244°)* F. S. K. 


Diazotliiazoles and their Decompositions. By A. Hantzsch 
(Ber,, 23,1436—1478). The hydrste of ethyl diazomethylthiazole- 
carboxylate can be isolated in a solid condition by treating ethyl 
amidomethylthiazolecarboxylate in a suitable manner. This hydrate 

OOOEt'C_S 

has probably the constitution ; the hydr- 


oxyl-group in this compound can be easily displaced by a halogen- 
atom. Analogous halogen-derivatives can be obtained in like manner 
from amidoth^zole, and the compounds thus produced can be easily 
converted into thiazoles by reducing agents, and into hydroxy-thiazoles 
by treatment with alkalis. 

When ethyl diazomethylthiazolecarboxylate is treated with alcohol, 
nitrons acid is eliminated, and a peculiar azimido-derivative is 
formed. 

A full account of these experiments will he published in the 
Awmlen. F. S. K. 


Oxidation of Phenylmethyltriazolecarboxylic Add. By J. A. 
Biadin (JBer., 23,1810—1815),—When the above add is heated for 
several days on the water-bath with alkaline permanganate, the rix^ 
is not broken down, but tbe side chain is oxidised, andpi^j^ZZr^oZe- 

dicarboxyUc acid, formed, and may be obtained 
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as a white, amorpliofiis mass by catitioRsly adding hydrochloric acid 
and cooling the scdution. 

But if the solxLiiion is not kept cool, this componnd rapidly loses 
carbonic anhydride, 2iXidL'p\enylt7iazolecarhowyUGG^id^G^^^larGOO&, 
is obtained. This crystallises from water in brilliant plates which 
melt with decomposition at 184®, probably forming phenyltriazoL It 
dissolves easily in alcohol and acetic acid, sparingly in water, and 
hardly at all in benzene. The position of the carboxyl-group is not 
yet determined. The alkali salts are very soluble. The sUver salt, 
C 9 'ELsT^z 02 Ajg -f IJH 2 O, forms a sparingly soluble, white, amorphous 
precipitate, easily convertible into fine needles. The copper salf^ 
(CJBreNaOsjaCn, is a blue, insoluble, crystalline precipitate. The hydro- 
cAZondejCsHTNsOaHQjformssmall plates. The soli,CgHeMeNaOi, 
crystallises in small, colourless prisms melting at 116'6—117®, and 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The ethyl salt, O^HeEtNsOa, forms 
colourless prisms melting at 72°, very soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
benzole, but not in light petroleum. The amide, 

Ph-O^NsH-COima + iHgO, 

forms ashestos-like needles melting at 194®, and dissolving in water 
and alcohol. C. F. B. 


Ethozycaff^nd. By H. Thoms (Ckem, Oentr^ 1890, i, 865; from 
Pharm, CentralhaHle, SI, 207—208).—Ethoxycaffeine is prepared by 
dissolving bromocaffeine in alcohol, introducing the necessary 
amount of sodium, and then boiling. It dissolves less readily in 
water than caffeine, is readily soluble in hot alcohol, and melts at 
138—138’5®. When boiled with hydrochloric acid, the ethyl-group 
is eliminated; by evaporating with chlorine, amalic acid is formed, 
which dissolves in ammonia with red colour. Ethoxycaffeine differs 
from caffeine in its behaviour tcJwards alkalis; sodium or potassium 
hydroxide does not precipitate caffeine, even when the solution is 
1 gram in 10 grams of water, whilst ethoxycaffeme is precipitated, 
although not quantitatively. For the identification of ethoxycaffeine, 
the murexide test, its behaviour towards aqueous potasb, and the 
melting point will serve. The author ascribes to it the formula 
NMe-C(OEt);C.NHe 

’ J. W. L. 


Quinine^ Cmchonidine, and their Isomerides. By O. Hessb 
(Amialen, 258,133—144).—Anhydrous quinine (quinine anhydride) 
which the author proposes to name “ homoquinine,” melts at 
174’4—175®; the substance obtained by crystallising the trihydratc* 
from alcohol or ether, and drying first in a desiccator and then at 
120°, melts at 1712—172®; the powder obtained by heating the 
compound CsoH2i]Sr202,C6H6 at 120® melts at 171-b—172®. 

Cinchonidine melts at 202*4®, homocinchonidine at 207*6°; the 
latter can be converted into the former by treatment with wSfirm 
25 per cent, sulphuric acid. 

The melting points given above were very carefully determined in 
Both’s apparatus. I*, g, K. 
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Conversion of Tropidine into Tropine. By A. Ladenbueg 
(Bf'r.j 23,1780—1781).—^When tropidine is treated with hydrobromic 
acid, a small quantity of a base is obtained which is not volatile with 
steam, and may thus be separated from tropidine. When distilled, it 
was found not to boil ata constant temperature ; the distillate seemed 
still to contain bromine, which was removed by treatment with silver 
oxide. In this way a strong base was obtained, which, when treated 
withtropaic acid and hydrochloric acid, yielded asubstance that reacted 
like atropine; the base was thus probably either tropine or meta- 
tropine. 

The author still adheres to the formula !N'MerCoH 7 *OH 2 ’CH 2 *OH, 
but thinks it may possibly belong to metatropine, whilst tropine itself 
has the formula NMelCsHi’C EMe*OH. C. P. B. 

Alkyl-hydrastmes and iheir Derivatives. By E. and F. 
ScHMinr {Arch, Pharm. [3], 28,221—267).—^The hydrastine employed 
was freed from its yellow colour by crystallisation from alcohol. 
Hydrastine methiodide^ G2iH3iIT06,Mel, formed by heating hydrastine 
with methyl iodide is obtained in tufts of prismatic or needle- 
shaped crystals, slightly soluble in water, more easily in alcohol. 
These crystals are anhydrous, sinter about 197^, and melt at 
202® to 205®. By treating the aqueous solution with excess of silver 
chloride, hydrastine methochloride was produced, but could not be 
obtained in a crystalline state. The correspondmg aurochloride, 
OaiHaiNOejMeOljAuOla, was then formed by precipitation, and on re- 
crystallisation from an acidified aqueous solution, appeared as fine, 
yellowish-red, anhydrous needles, melting at 183® to 184®. The platino- 
cbloride, also anhydrous, could only be obtained as an amorphous, 
yellow precipitate melting at 204® to 205®. Hydrastine methylawmo- 
nivm hydroxide^ G 2 iH 2 iK 06 ,M 60 H + H 2 O, is obtained by treating an 
aqueous solution of hydrastine methiodide with moist silver oxide. 
Tho compact yellowish crystals become colourless when recrystallised 
fi*om an aqueous solution, and melt at 214® to 215®. The compound 
when dissolved in boiling water, or heated at 100®, is converted into 
methylhydrastine hydroxide. 

Methy (hydrastine^ G2iH2oMoN06,i8 obtained on treating ahot ^ueous 
solution of hydrastine methiodide with normal potash. It is easily 
solu blc in alcohol, ethyl acetate, and methyl alcohol, with splendid green 
fluorescence. Recrystallised from alcohol, it forms yellow needles show¬ 
ing green fluorescence, whilst the ethyl acetate solution yields beautiful, 
lustrous, compact, yellow needles,which are anhydrous and melt at 156® 
to 157®. Methylhydrastine plntimcMoride, (G 2 iHMMe]S‘Oe) 2 ,H 2 ptGl 6 + 
2 H 2 O, is obtained as a yellow, fioeculent precipitate, which melts at 
199® to 200®. The water found was a little higher than is indicated 
by the formula. The aurochloride, (02iHsoMe!NrOe)2,HAuGl4, formed 
as a dirty-yellow, fioeculent precipitate, recrystallised from dilute 
acidified alcohol as brownish-red needles melting at 205® to 206®. 
Methylhydrastine hydrogen snlphate^^ G2iH2oMeN06,H2S04, occurs as a 
yellow, crystalliue powder, when the base is dissolved in absolute 
alcohol and sulphuric acid diluted with alcohol is added. The normal 
bulphate, (G 2 iH 4 )MqNO«) 4 ,H 2 S 04 , is formed when the base is dissolved 
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in the least possible amouat of dilnte sxdpburic acid. On evaporating 
the solution to dryness and crystallising from hot alcohol, beantifni, 
yellow laminflB are obtained which in alcohol show a fine, green 
finorescence. Methylhydrastine hydrochloride^ C 2 iH 3 oMeN 06 ,HCl + 
H 3 O, is obtained, like the snlphate, as slender, yellow needles, easily 
soluble in water, somewhat-HliflSlcultly soluble in alcohol with green 
fluorescence, melting-**^233° to 234®. The corresponding nitrat**, 
C>iH2oMej55’06,HN03,'’was similarly obtained. The salts of methyl¬ 
hydrastine are ✓yellow, aiiti their solutions are strongly fluorescent, 
whilst hydrastine salts as described by Kerstein (this voL, p. 
648—64S>) are colourless, and exhibit little or no fluorescence. Me^hyU 
hydrastine nvethwdide^ 02 iH 2 oMe!N’ 06 ,MeI, results flpom the action of 
methyl^iodide on the base. Recrystallised from dilute alcohol, it 
forms well-shaped, greenish-yellow, prismatic crystals melting at 250® 
to 25l®. From this reaction it is inferred that methylhydrastine, 
like hydrastine, is a tertiary base. Methylhydrastine is partially 
oxidised by sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide, only hemipinic acid 
and a volatile base being detected among the products. Oxidation 
with nitric acid is also somewhat incomplete; the chief product is 
again hemipinic acid with probably dimethylamine, carbonic an¬ 
hydride, and oxalic acid. Methylhydrastine methiodide, when acted 
on by potassium hydrate, yields trimethylamine and a non-nitrogenous 
compound, CjoHuO?, which occurs as small, colourless, four-sided 
plates melting at 168® to 169°. This compound, when oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, yields hemipinic acid and an acid which has 
not yet been fully examined. 

Methylhydrastine aZcoholate, CiiH 2 oMeI^ 05 ,EtOH, is obtained in 
minute, light-yellow crystals, when methylhydrastine is dissolved 
in alcohol, water added until turbidity appears, the precipitate re¬ 
dissolved by heating, and the solution finely allowed to cool. The 
crystals melt at 95® to 96®, so that the compound analysed was only 
dried at 9U®. Their aqueous and alcohoHc solutions exhibit only Ii 
relatively ^ight fluorescence. The platinochloride, 

[[03i£[3oMeR'Oe,EtOJB[32,S[2FtOIe, 

is obtained as a ligbt-yellow powder melting at 163® to 164®. When 
methylhydrastine alcoholateis dissolved in as little alcohol as possible, 
and excess of nitric acid is added, a little methylhydrastine nitrate (?) 
separates as a yellow, crystalline powder; on adding ether to the 
filtrate, almost colourless, needle-shaped crystals of Tuethylliydrastine 
alcohoiate nitrate, 02 iH 2 oMel^ 08 ,EtOH,HNOs, gradually form, which 
melt at 145® to 146®. Corresponding hydrochlorides and sulphates 
were obtained. The alcohoiate, heated with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, is decomposed yielding the salt of methylhydrastine. The 
mother liquor from methylhydrastine alcohoiate completely loses its 
green fluorescence on evaporation, and yields drusy groups of small, 
brownish crystals on cooling, which become colourless when recrystal- 
lised from dilute alcohol. Methylhydrastitbe hydroxide^ 

-b 2 H 3 O, thus formed melts at 151® to 162®, and dissolves in alcohol 
without fluorescence. Of the three mols. H 3 O contained in this ba&e, 
one enters directly into the molecule; the other two are combined as 
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water o£ crystallisation. The production of this compound from 
hydrastine methylammonium hydroxide has already been mentioned; 
the same product is obtained by dissolving metbylhydrastine in boil¬ 
ing water and allowing the solution to cool. The hydroxide eva¬ 
porated with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid gives a salt of methyl- 
hydrastine. Methylhydrastine hydroxide platinoohloride, 

(C2iH*3MelirO02,H2Pt0i; 

is obtained by dissolving the hydroxide in acidified water and pre¬ 
cipitating in the cold with platinic chloride. The yellow, amorphous 
flocks become crystalline after a time. The yellow, crystalline powder 
melts at 208^. Methylhydrastine hydroxide hydrochloTide, 

C2iH22Me]Sr07,H01, 

is prepared by dissolving the base in absolute alcohol, adding excess of 
fuming hydrochloric acid, and then ether ; on dissolving it in alcohol 
and reprecipitating by ether, small, colourless needles are obtained 
which melt at 182° to 183°. A corresponding sulphate can be similarly 
prepared, and other salts of the same base. Methyl iodide produces 
a greenish, resinous mass with the base; the chloride, formed by dis¬ 
solving this compound in alcohol and treating with silver chloride, is 
a similar resinous mass. The chloride dissolved in water and pre¬ 
cipitated with platinum chloride gives a yellow, flocculent platino- 
chloride, [ 02 iHaaMeN 07 ,MeCl] 2 PtCU. This composition confirms the 
supposition that 1 mol, of water in the base is more intimately com¬ 
bined than the other two. Hthylhydi^astine hydroxide, 02 iHs 2 BtN 07 
•+■ 2H80, prepared from ethylhydrastine, like the coiTesponding 
methyl compound, forms colourless needles which, heated in a capil¬ 
lary tube, melt at 130°, but solidify to a yellow mass at a somewhat 
higher temperature, and then melt again at 206—^207°. As in the 
case of the methyl compound, 2 of the 3 mols. of water contained in 
the ethyl hydroxide are easily removed over sulphuric acid, whilst 
the third mol. is more intimately combined—as the composition of 
the platinochloride also shows. By evaporation with dilute mineral 
acids, the colourless ethylhydrastiue hydroxide becomes converted 
into the yellow, strongly fluorescent hydrastine salt. Ethylhydias- 
tine hydroxide platinochloride, [C 2 iHs 2 ]StN 07 ]a,HaPtCl 6 + 4H!sO, was 
obtained a? a yellow, flocculent precipitate which melts at 137° to 
138°. Owing to the close relationship existing between hydrastine 
and narcotine, the former containing two methyl-groups, and the 
latter three similar groups, it is probable that narcotine, or one of 
its isomerides, may be prepared from hydrastine. This investigation 
is still in progress. J* T. 

Lobeline. By H, Paschkis and A. Smita (Monatsh., 11,131—^132). 
—In order to extract the alkaloid from LoheUa imflata, the plant was 
exhausted with dilute acetic acid, and the filtered extract made 
alkaline and exhausted with ether. On evaporating the ethereal 
solution, the alkaloid remained as a viscid, honey-yellow mass 
having an odour resembling that of honey and tobacco. The alkaloid 
was purified by dissolving it in ether, shaking the ether with an 
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excess of water containing hydrocliloric aoid, treating this with an 
alkali, and again exhansting with ether. After repeating this process 
three times, the ethereal solution was dried with potash, and the ether 
distilled off in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

When lobeline fl gram) is suspended in a solution of 10 per cent, 
potash (300—400 c.c.) and treated with 4 per cent, potassium per¬ 
manganate, added in small quantities, until the greenish colonr of the 
solution o^y disappears a^er remaining some time, benzoic acid is 
formed. G. T. M. 

Ptomaines. By 0. db Coninck (Gompt. rend., 110,1339—1341). 
—The ptomaine C 10 H 15 N (Abstr., 1888, 730) is a yellowish, viscous 
liquid with an agreeable odour; it is heavier than, and only slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves readily in ether, absolute alcohol, acetone, 
and light petroleum. After being dried over fused potash, it boils at 
about 230^ with partial decomposition. It oxidises rapidly in presence 
of oxygen or air, becomes brown, and forms a thick resin soluble in 
acids. The hydrochloride is obtained by saturating the base with 
hydrochloric acid and concentrating rapidly in a vacuum. It forms 
yellowish needles which are highly deliquescent and very soluble in 
water. In presence of a very small quantity of air, the crystals 
acquire a rose colour, and with larger quantities of air they become 
brown and form a resinous product identical with that obtained by 
direct oxidation of the base. The platinocJiloride is a deep-red solid 
insoluble in cold water, very soluble in warm water, and decomposed 
by boiling water. It is permanent in dry air, but in moist air loses 
hydrogen chloride, and is partially oxidised. C. H. B. 
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Bespiratioii in the Horse during Best and Work. By K. 
ZuNTZ and 0. Lbhmanx («/1 Physiol, 11, 396—398).—^The authors 
defend their method of experimentation recently criticised by P. 
Smith (this vol., p, 392), and in tmm pass unfavourable remarks on 
the methods adopted by Smith. According to them the chief fallacies 
of Smith’s method consist in using a mask of too great capacity, and 
in determining the amount of gaseons intei'change immediately after 
instead of during work. Their own values are in general far greater 
than those of Smith’s, and they compare the two sets of results in 
the following table:— 
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litres per minute. 

Besp. 

quot. 

Air 

expired. 

COa 

expired. 

O 2 

absorbed. 


. 


35 

0-684 

0-772 



L and Z. Bespiiationl 

y 

•69 

1*570 

l-'722 


Best., x 

1 through a mask ...... J 

L and Z. Bespirationl 

I 

1 



1 



tbrougli a cannula in 


44 

1-478 

1*601 

0*92 


the trachea. J 

1 





1 

fS.. 


63 


0*962 

0*53 

Walk. i 

L and Z. 


117 

4*342 

4*766 

0 90 


rs. 


136 

1*835 

3*056 

0-69 

Trot.. 

^L and Z.. •• • 

• 

333 

7-516 

8*093 

0*93 


W. D. H. 

Absorption of Fat. By 0. Minkowski (Fraoiitionery 45, 139— 
140; from Beriin JcUn, Wochmiach, 1890, No. 13).—From an examina¬ 
tion of the f»ces, it was found that after extirpation of the pancreas 
the fat of the food is no longer absorbed. An exception to this was 
milk, whose fatty constituentB were more or less taken np. If the 
fresh pancreas of the pig were ndxed with the food, then the greater 
part of the fat was absorbed. To the view that the pancreatic 
jxiice breads np fat into fatty acid and glycerol, the resnlts lend no 
support; on the contrary, although the pancreas was altogether 
absent, the fatty matter in the faeces was for the most part found split 
up; this likewise renders untenable the theory that fat is largely 
absorbed in the form of soaps. That the aotion of the juice is not a 
special one upon the absorbent elements of the intestine is evident 
from the fatty matter of milk being ingested in the absence of the 
gland, this also shows that what is important is the form in which 
the fat comes into contact with the intestinal mucous membrane. 
Milk is a fiue emulsion, differing much from the saponified emulsion 
of alkaline carbonates. Bernard showed that whilst ordinaay alkaline 
emulsions are destroyed by acidulation, the fat running into large 
drops, a pancreatic emulsion remains unchanged by this treatment; 
the same property is possessed by the emulsified fat of the chyle and 
of milk. Kuhne suggested that the fat globules of a pancreatic 
emulsion possess an albuminous membrane which i^cilitates their 
adhesion to the protoplasm of the epithelial cells of the intestine. 
This, however, is qaestionable. 

The further observation was made that an action of the pancreas 
on &tty matters takes place, although there is no direct flow of the 
pancreatic secretion into the intestinal canal, provided a part of the 
pancreatic tissue capable of performing its fonctions remains in the 
organism. Thus, after partial extirpation of the gland, fat absorption, 
though impaired, was not altogether prevented. 

The fact is also estahlished, that in dogs complete removal of the 
pancreas leads to diabetes; and Hirschfeld has shown that in diabetic 
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patients tlie absorption of proteid and fe.t is mncb impaired. This is 
perhaps an indication that the cause of diabetes in some cases is 
disease of the pancreas. W. D. H. 

Destruction of Glucose by Blood and Chyle. By E. Lepok 
and Bajesbal {Gompt. rend.^ 110, 1314—1316).—The authors have 
made further experiments, which confirm the existence in the blood, 
and especially in the chyle, of a ferment which destroys glucose (this 
voL, p. 810). This ferment disappears in cases of acute diabetes. 
The action of the ferment is greatly accelerated by rise of tempera¬ 
ture, but is retarded by the presence of carbonic anhydride. The 
destructive action exerted by living tissues is much greater in 
presence of this ferment than when it is absent. All the experiments 
were made with a dog. The authors term the ferment the glycolytic 
ferment. C. H. B. 

Cattle Marrow. By K. Thummel {Arch. Fhamu, 228,280—^290). 
—^Fresh marrow contains 7*62 per cent, water, and 0*39 to 0*48 per 
cent, membrane; its melting point varios from 37® to 46®, and 
solidifying point varies from 30° to 38®, depending on the varying 
amounts of triolein present, which may be 43 to 62*9 per cent., as 
deduced from the iodine number for various samples. Hehner’s 
number, which gives the percentage of insoluble fixed fatty acid in 
the fat, is 93*4 for old animals, and 93 for young ones. Kottstorf’s 
saponifying process gives 191*3 alkali for young cattle, and 204*7 for 
old cattle, per 1000 of glyceride. The corresponding numbers aa*e. 
according to Benedikt, ior tallow, 196*e5; olive oil, 191*8 to 203; and 
butter, 227, The amount of glycerol, calculated from the foregoing, 
is for old cattle 10*56 per cent., and for young ones 11*18. The fatly 
acids were found to consist approximately of oleic, 40 per cent.; 
stearic, 85; and palmltinic, 25, In the marrow of young cattle, the 
oleic acid amounts to 60 per cent. Volatile fatty acids are present 
in small quantity only. Medullic acid, described by Eylert as existing 
in marrow, could not be found. J. T. 

Figments of the Feridinia. By F, SchUtt (Oliem. Oentr., 1890, 
1, 767—768; Bar. dent hot Gess.^ 8, 9—^32).—The pigment of a large 
number of sea-water Feridinia becomes separated at their death into 
two pigments, the one of which is red, solnble in water, and diffuses 
itself therein, whilst the other is yellowish-green and remains in the 
chromatophores. The former has been named “ phykopyrrin ” by ^e 
author, and is obtained in concentrated solution by extracting the 
Feridinia with a little water. If this brownish-red solution is treated 
with alcohol, no change is perceptible; if shaken with benzene, the 
pigment passes into the latter, but appears to suffer change thereby, 
the extract having a yellow colour. 

The extracted peridinia are next boiled with water, and eventually 
all the soluble pigment passes into solution, leaving the peridinia 
greenish-yellow coloured. The extract obtained with boiling water 
is yellowish-brown, and has not the same appearance as that 
obtained with cold water. The author names t^t obtained with 
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cold water a-phykopyTrin, and that obtained by boiling water 
/J-pbykopyrrin. Both pigments seem to have the same physical 
properties. 

If the peridinia, after extraction with cold and hot water, are 
treated with successive portions of alcohol, extracts varying in colour 
from port-wine-red to chlorophyll-green are obtained, which the 
author names peridinin- and peridinia-ohlorophyllin. 

The physical properties of these several pigments are— 

(1.) PhyJcopyrrin, brownish-red in aqueous solution, yellow in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and glacial acetic acid. 
It has a strong absorption band in the red \ 66—68, corresponding 
with the chlorophyll band I, and another at \ 60—62, corresponding 
with the chlorophyll band II. Peridinin, insoluble in water, readily 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, ether, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic 
acid, little soluble in light petroleum. Weak absorption band in the 
orange \ 64*. Pendiniorchlorophyllin, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, glacial acetic acid; little 
soluble in light petroleum. It shows a strong absorption band in the 
red, corresponding witli the chlorophyll band I, and a minor band in 
the green. J. W. L. 

Pathological EfPosions. By W. D. Halliburton (Brit, Med. 
Joum., 2 , 1890,193—196). — In this research, analyses were made of 
a number of dropsical effusions into the serous sacs. The word 
serous used in this connection is an unfortunate one, as the fluid in 
them is not serum, but very nearly resembles plasma in its compo¬ 
sition. The proteids present are fibrinogen, serum-globulin, and 
serum-albumin, and the analyses chiefly relate to the quantities of 
these which are present. They illustrate the following points:— 

1. That when simultaneous di*opsies occur in vaidous parts, those in 
the pleura, pericardium, and peritoneum have, so far as the amount of 
their albuminous constituents is concerned, difleient compositions, 
and are all much richer in proteid matter than the fluid of subcuta¬ 
neous oedema. This is probably due to the vaiying conditions of 
vascular pressure in the different situations. 

2. That in successive tappings the fluid removed from a serous sac 
remains remarkably constant in composition. 

3. That the total proteid, the yield of fibrin, and the specific 
giuvity are all much higher in exudations, that is, inflammatory 
effusions, than in transudations, that is, simple effusions due to 
derangements of vascular pressure. This may be illustrated by the 
following table of average results of analyses of fluid removed from 
the pleural cavity:— 



Specific 

grariiy. 

Total proteid 
per cent. 

Fibrin 
per cent. 

From cases of infiammaiion (pleurisy) 

1021 

4-5903 


From cases of sunple dropsy (hydro- 

1014i 

1*7748 

o-oose 

thorax) 
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4. That in cases of simple dropsy, tlie flizid obtained from cases of 
heart disease is richer in total proteids than in that due to liver or 
kidney disease. This may be illustrated by the following table:— 

Average percentage of proteids 
in acetic fluid. 


Cases of liver disease. 1*760 

Oases of kidney disease. 2^209 

Gases of heart disease. 4^589 


This appears to confirm a view urged by Wooldridge (Ptoo. Boy. 
Soc., 45, 309), that in heart disease there is also a change in the 
blood which leads to increased exudation through the vascular walls. 

5. That the proteTd quotient (that is, relation of albumin to globulin) 
varies consideiably, but the variations show no fixed relation to the 
cause of the effusion. The proteid quotient of effusions varies 
directly as that of the blood (Salvioli, Bu Bois BeymmiA's ArcMv^ 
1881, 269; F. Hoffman, Arch. eag5. Path. Pharm.^ 16, 133; Pigeaud, 
Malyhs Jahresh., 16 , 474), and observatiozus are still wanting to enable 
us to state under what conditions the proteid quotient of the blood 
rises and falls. This is of some interest, for seemingly diffusion 
through living membranes differs from that through dead membranes; 
in the •latter case globulin diffuses more slowly than albumin 
(Gottwalt, Zeii. physiol. Ghem.y 4,423). 

6. That aqueous humour resembles the so-called serous effusion 
in its composition and reactions. 

Analyses of pericardial, hydrocele, and oedema fiuids are given, but 
present no points of particular interest. Peptones and alhumoses a]*e 
absent in all these fluids, so differing from cerebro-spinal fluid, 
(Abstr., 1887, 514; 1889, 793). Hi those cases where a reducing 
substance is present it appears to be sugar; this is another point in 
which serous effusions diffei* from cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The analysis of one specimen of ovanan fluid showed that in 
addition to the ordinary proteids, true mucin was present. Pseudo¬ 
mucin or paralbumia, which often occurs in ovaaian fluid, was absent. 

W. D, H. 

Prot^ds in Urine. By 3>. Hoel Patou {Brit. Med. Joum.^ 2, 
1890,196—201).—It was Senator {Virchow^s Arch.y 60,476) who first 
stated that in all cases of albuminuria both of the chief proteids of 
the blood-plasma (serum-globulin and serum-albumin) are present. 
The proteid quotient (that is, the ratio of albumin to globulin) may, 
however, vary within wide limits; in the present observations between 
0*6 and 39. In acute nephritis, when blood is absent, the quotient is 
high. When hcemoglobin is present, the globulin is of course in 
excess. As the disease becomes more chronic, the quotient sinks. 
This alteration depends probably on the condition of the patient, and 
is probably related to a similar change in the blood-plasma. Waxy 
degeneration of the kidneys cannot be distinguished from the ordi¬ 
nary forms of nephritis by the high proportion of serum-globulin as 
w;s8formerly maintained bj Senator; Maguhe’s suggestion {Lancet^ 1, 
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18R6, 10o2), that fanctional albaminuria is cliaracterised by a bis^b 
proportion of senun-globiilin, is also incorrect. Tn every case Ibe 
quotient varies much in the course of the day, the proportion of 
globulin being always highest in the night; its greatest fall is after 
breakfast, and in most cases it rises again in the evening. Milk diet, 
as observed by Lecorche and Telamon (Traiti de VAlbuminurie, Paris, 
1888), has a peculiar effect in increasing the proportion of serum- 
albumin. The amount of proteids passed appears to bear a direct 
proportion to the amount of proteids ingested, and, excluding milk 
diet, the increase of the proteids in the urine on a diet rich in those 
substances, appears to be ch'edy due to an increase in the serum- 
albumin. The variation in the pi*oportion of the albumin to the 
globulin in the urine is frequently so great that it can hardly be 
believed that it is connected with a similar change in the plasma. 
The experiments performed would, however, suggest that a high 
pressure favours the transudation of serum-albumin, whilst a low 
pressure increases the proportion of serum-globulin transuded. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Rennin and Fibrin-fbrment. By A. S. Lea and W. 
L. Dickinson (J. PAysioZ., 11,307—311). —The term rennin is suggested 
in place of that of rennet-ferment. Pick (Ffiager'a Arch,y 45, 293) 
has recently stated that the mode of action of the clotting ferments 
is fundamentally diiferent from that of the ordinary digestive 
enzymes, inasmuch as the molecules of the former do not require to 
come into close relationship with the molecules of the substance 
acted on, but that when once the change has been set up by the 
ferment in any one portion of the substance, this change is propagated 
from particle to particle without the further necessary intervention 
of the ferment. In the present experiments, measured quantities of 
milk were introduced into tubes of different sizes, and warmed to 40^. 
Rennin solution, also warmed to was then placed in the bottom 
of the tabes by means of a long pipette with capillary ending, so as to 
form a clear layer beneath the milk. The tubes were theu kept at 
40^. In about 20 minutes a clot at the junction of the two fluids had 
formed ; the supernatant milk was completely fluid, and remained so 
for from five hours in the narrow tubes to seven hours in the wider 
ones. Control tubes, in which the rennin was mixed with the milk, 
showed complete coagulation in three minutes. Precisely similar 
results were obtained with fibrin-ferment solution and dilute salted 
plasma. The ultimate coagulation that occurs is explicable on the 
ground that there is a gradual dissemination of the ferment by con¬ 
vection currents. This view is supported by the fact that the final 
clotting occurs sooner in the narrow than in the wide tubes; in the 
latter case, convection currents would not be so active. 

Milk placed in a porous battery cell, the cell being immersed in a 
beaker of rennin solution, did not clot for over 24 hours, when the 
observation was suspended. 

Prom these expeiiments the conclusion is drawn that Pick is in 
error, and that the mode of action of the clotting ferments is 
essentially similar to that of other well-characterised enzymes, as far 
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as contact between the ferment and the alterable substance is 
concerned. V- D- H. 

Influence of Salts on Clotting. By S. Ringer and H. Sains- 
BTJfiY (/. Physiol., 11, 369—383).—Previous expeiiments have shown 
that minute quantities of various salts of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths, such, as occur normally in the blood, have very distinct actions 
on the contraction of the heart-muscle and voluntary muscle. Some 
favour, others hinder, the contraction, and the two sets of salts are 
antagonistic to one another. The formation of myosin, causing rigor 
mortis in dead muscle, is a process completely analogous to the 
formation of fibrin in dead bl(»od, and both are similar in naany 
respects to the formation of casein in milk by the activity of rennet. 
Hermann’s view of the phenomena of muscular contraction is, that it 
is essentially the same thing as the death of a muscle, the difference 
being: one of degree only. Dead muscle and contracted muscle are 
similar in electrical potential, and in the fact that they have an acid 
reaction due to sarcolactic acid. The formation of a clot of myosin 
during contraction has, however, never been proved, and in the 
present research it was thought that the question might be further 
elucidated by a study of the action of various salts on the coagulation 
process (in blood, milk, and pathological effusions); it was found 
that these salts act as favouring or hindering agents on the act of 
coagulation, predsely in the same way as they do on the contraction 
of muscle. The main result of the research is therefore that the 
experiments afford a confirmation of Hermann’s theory that con¬ 
traction and coagulation are analogous phenomena. 

The individual conclusions respecting the salts investigated are as 
follows:— 

Calcium is an essential to the act of clotting. This was previously 
shown by Ghreen (Abstr., 1888, 306) to be true for calcium sulphate 
and blood dotting. Hainmai*^en long ago pointed out the necessity 
of calcium phosphate for the efBicient action of rennet, and Freund 
(Cetitr. JHed. TTiss., Oct., 1889) believes this salt plays also an impor- 
tsaxt part in fibrin-formation. In the present reseainh the chloride 
was found to be a very efficient salt in favouring coagulation, and the 
opinion is expressed that the effect of calcium is a generic effect 
belonging to all its salts. Strontium and barium act like calcium, 
but are less powerful. The action of all three metals is largely con¬ 
trolled by the solubilities of their salts. Potassium and sodium salts, 
on the other hand, have a restraining influence on coagulation, the 
latter metal being the more powerful in this direction. There is 
antagonism between the salts of the alkaline earths on the one hand, 
and those of the alkaline metals on the other. W. D. H. 

Osmosis with Living and Dead Membranes, By E. W, 
Reid (^Joum.Physicl., 11,312—351).—^A full account, with diagrams, 
tracing, and figures of apparatus used, of experiments of which a 
prelimmary account has already appeared (this voL, p. 277), 

W. D. H. 
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Pernicious Ansemia. Bj P. W. Mott (Practitioner, 46,81—93). 
—The case published is similar in essential points to two already 
described (Abstr., 1888, 1324, and this voL, p. 1017). The present 
case is remarkable as occurring in a young subject (set. 11 years), in 
the fact that the urine, though loaded with unc acid crystals, was not- 
highly coloured, and in the presence of more iron in the spleen than 
has been previously noted. The following table gives the amount of 
iron found in various organs:— 


Organ. Wt. in grams. Total iron as feme oxide. 

Liver. 900 1-33 grams. 

Spleen. 100 0-17 „ 

Pancreas . 50 0*01 „ 

Kidneys. 100 O'Ol „ 


In connection with Delepine’s work (see next abstract), it is sug¬ 
gested that pernicious anmmia is an exaggeration of a normal physio¬ 
logical process. When the absorption of the products of digestion 
occurs, the blood is replenished by new materials, and plethora 
would occur if there were not a proportional destruction of the 
])lasma and corpuscles to form urea and pigments which leave the 
iDody by the natural channels. Whether the excessive destruction 
that occurs in pernicions anmmia is due to a poison, the result of 
liactenal activify derived from the alimentary canal, must for the 
present be considered unproved, for it does not seem that there 
is always a relation between the pyrexm, the anmmia, and the colour 
of the urine. Moreover, severe putrefactive processes may occur in 
the intestine without any pernicions aneemia being brought about. 

It is known that peptone has a very marked influence upon the 
blood, and it is possible to suppose that this substance, if not re¬ 
converted into albumin during absorption, might be the poison in 
question. The liver and spleen of a dog, into whose circulation 
peptone solution had been injected, yielded the iron reaction very 
markedly; but this may have been accidental, and further experi¬ 
ments are promised on this subject. W. D. H. 

Normal Storage of Iron in tbe Liver. By S. BrliSpine (Prac¬ 
titioner, 45, 94—98).—Pigment is constantly found in liver cells and 
in some of the endothelial cells of the intralobular capillaries; it 
may be particulate, or diffused through the cell in a state of solu¬ 
tion. It gives the reactions of ferric salts, and these are more intense 
between 8 and 12 hours after food, and reach a minimum immediately 
after the ingestion of food. The pigment is, as a role, most abundant 
in the portal zone. The liver has thus a ferrogenic function, which 
probably consists of a separation of iron from eflete iron-contain¬ 
ing pigment, a storage of that iron in the form of a loose compound, 
and the gradual formation of a more stable albumino-ferruginons 
compound analogous if not identical with hssmoglohin, and ready 
for assimilation by the young red blood-corpnscles. Pernicious 
anaemia is probably an exaggeration of this normal process. 

W. D. H. 
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Physiological Action of Morphine and its Derivatives. By 
R. Stockman and D. B. Dott {Brit Med, Joum,, 2,1896,189—192). 
— A, medium dose of morphine first depresses the spinal cord, and 
this is followed by tetanus. When a minimum narcotic dose t 
given, the narcosis is not deep, and no tetanic symptoms follow. 
When the dose is sufficient to produce both sets of symptoms, the 
morphine is slowly absorbed, and only a small portion reaches the 
cord at first; hence the depression; as more is absorbed, more comes 
into contact with the nerve cells, and then tetanus occurs. Tetanus 
can, however, be induced at once without any preliminary depres¬ 
sion if the morphine be thrown directly into the circulation so as 
to reach the cord in sufficient quantity. The usual sequence of de¬ 
pression and stimulation is thus entirely a matter of dosage. 

Methylmorphine, ethylmorphine, and amylmorphine have identical 
physiological actions, the narcotic action of morphine being dimi- 
ni^ed and its tetanic action increased. 

Acetyl-, diacetyl-, benzoyl-, and dibenzoyl-morphine have a much 
greater depressant action in small doses on the cord and on the respi¬ 
ratory centre than morphine; their narcotic action is not nearly so 
profound. Increase of dose, instead of deepening the narcosis, 
brings on tetanic symptoms which are much more marked than those 
produced by morphine. 

MorpMfie Sid^hwriG Ether and Nitrosomorphine, —In these two sub¬ 
stances, the introduction of the radicles HSO 3 and EO modifies the 
action of morphine much in the same way as the introduction of 
alcoholic and other add radicles. 

MethylmorpMum Ghloride and Methylcodmm Sulphate, —^From ez- 
peiiments with these two additive products, the conclusion is drawn 
that the actions of morphine or of codeine are not very profoundly 
altered by the chemical change. The paralysing action on the motor 
nerves is considerably increased, and the narco*^ action is lessened. 

Chlorine-derivatives (chloroeodide and trichloromorphine) have the 
characteristic actions of the morphine-gioup on the central nervous 
system.^ In addition, they act energetically as muscle poisons, soon 
destroying the contractile power of the voluntary muscles with 
which they first come in contact at the place of injection, and more 
gradually afPecting the other muscles of the body. Chlorine is well 
known to be a powerful muscle poison. 

Metliocodeine, —In this substance, two methyl molecules are intro¬ 
duced into morphine, one replacing a hydroxyl hydrogen-atom, whilst 
the other is introduced into the body of the morphine molecule, 
OnHnMeNO(OH)"OMe. Here the distinguishing features of moi- 
phine poisoning are wholly absent, the chiet symptom observed being 
gradual poisoning of the voluntary muscles. 

The experiments carried out in this research were performed on 
jfrogs and rabbits, W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Pituri and Nicotine. By J. N. 
Langlet and W. L. Dickinson Fhysiol.^ 11, 265—306). — Pituri 
is an alkaloid extracted from the leaves of a shrub {Dtiboisfa jOTop- 
fooodiQ which grows in Australia. The Austialian blacks make with 
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the leaves a quid for chewing. The mam result o£ thfi present 
experiments is to show that the physiological action of pitun is iden¬ 
tical with that of nicotine. It is possible that pituri leaves, like 
tobacco leaves, may contain more than one alkaloid, but that pituri 
leaves contain nicotine does not admit of doubt unless it be sup¬ 
posed that different chemical substances have the same physiological 
action. 

The bulk of the paper is taken up with a very complete account of 
the physiological action of the two drugs on both frogs and mammals.. 
A complete bibliography of the subject is also given. 

W. D. H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Preparation of Wine Yeasts. By A. Eommibb? (Oompt rend.^ 
110, 1341—1343).—^In order to obtain pure wine yeast, the juice of 
carefully selected grapes is allowed to ferment, and small quantities 
of the fermented liquid are added to filtered and sterilised grape 
juice. A number of successive cultivations in grape juice are then 
made with intervals of one to four days, and the final cultivations 
are made in a solution of sugar mixed with the necessary inorganic 
salts. In this way the less energetic yeasts are eliminated, and only 
8acchaff’(myces eUipsoidms remains. 0. H. B. 

Alcoholic Fermentatioii and Conversion of Alcohol into 
Aldehyde by Cbianipigaons du Muguet. By G. Linossier and 
G. BiOTTX (flompt. rend.^ 110, 868—870).—^Existing statements as to 
the fermentative power of champignons du muguet (the fungus of 
the lily of the valley) are very contradictory. The authors find that 
when carefully sterilised liquids are inoculated with a pure cultiva¬ 
tion of the fungus with all the usual precautions, quantities of 
alcohol were obtained varying from 2*7 per cent, in tbe case of a 
sugar solution containing inorganic salts, to per cent, in the case 
of wort from dried raisins. The fungus feiments levulose and 
maltose as well as glucose. It develops at the expense of saccharose, 
but neither inverts it nor ferments it. It cannot assimilate lactose. 
In a mixture of levulose and dextrose, both sugars are attacked, 
but the latter disappears the more rapidly. In addition to alcohol, 
glycerol, succinic acid, a notable quantity of acetic acid, a little butyric 
acid, and a somewhat large quantity of aldehyde are formed. A small 
quantity of the aldehyde may be a product of excretion of tbe fer¬ 
ment, but the greater part is formed by the oxidation of alcohol in 
presence of air and under the infiuence of the ferment. The ferment, in 
fact, develops readily in very dilute alcohol mixed with inorganic salts, 
a mixture of aldehyde and acetic acid being formed. The acetic acid, 
on the other hand, is probably formed by the direct oxidation of tbe 
aldehyde by the oxygen of the air, without intervention of any life 
process. The ferment, in fact, cannot develop at the expense of alde¬ 
hyde even in presence of suitable salts. 

This is the first instance in which aldehyde has been fonnd to bo 

4^2 
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the chief product of fermeutatioa hy a low organism. The general 
behaviour of champignons du muguet, the maximum quantity of 
alcohol produced, the rate of fermentation, Ac., show that it is more 
nearly related to the MiicoHnoB than to Sa^icJiaromyces, and this result 
agrees with the authors’ deduction on morphological grounds that 
this fungus did not belong to the group of Sacehmomyces. 

0. BE. B. 

The ^'Bouquet” of Fermeixted Liquids. By G. Jaoquemin 
(Oompt rend., 110, 1140—^1142).—^The characteristic bouquets of 
wines from various districts are due to the special chapacters of the 
yeast used in each district. One and the same must fermented with 
the yeast obtained from several different districts gave wines having 
the houquet characteristic of the district from which the particular 
yeast producing them had come. Sven in a 10 p^ cent, solution of 
sugar, the cultivated yeasts, although producing very little alcohol, 
'will develop their chs^racteristic houquet in a very remarkable and 
intensified {degree^ 0. IL B. 

The NitadQdug Oigauism. By Winogsadske ( Asm . Agron ., 16, 
273—274; from ATvn. de Vlnstitixt Fasteur, 4,213,261). — ^After trying 
several nutritive media, the author found that the organic matter 
generally intz*oduced is prejudicial to nitrification, and he therefore 
employed river water (Lake of Znrioh) with the addition of 1 gcam 
per litre each of ammonium sulphate and potassium phosphate. A 
little magnesium or calcium carbonate is added, and the liquid 
sterilised by ebullition and then fertilised with a few drops from a 
previous operation. Pive organisms were recognised in the light 
SurfiKse deposit formed on the liquid, but these had no nitrifying 
power. The body of the liquid is generally perfectly clear, but when 
the nitxification is very active the liquid becomes slightly cloaded 
about the fifth or sixth day by oval, slightly fusiform ozganisms, 
moving with great agility. These disappear after some time, but the 
layer ^f magnesium or calcium carbonate at the bottom becomes 
entangled in a gelatinous, greyish deposit of thick groups of a fine, 
oval bacterium. It is impossible to grow this bacterium on the 
gelatin plates commonly used, and tli^ anther takes advantage of 
this fact to isolate it. Some drops of the deposit are removed by 
a capillary tube and placed in a fiask of sterilised water, and drops of 
this attenuated liquid are cultivated on separate plates of gelatin; 
after some days, the plates are examined, and those showing no 
growths are selected as containing the nitrifying organism alone. 
Fragments of these sown in the ammoniacal liquid employed give rise 
to nitrates in measurable quantities. The author goes on to infer 
that as the nitrifying baetOTum lives, develops, and carries ont its 
functions in a medium containing minerals only, it must derive the 
carbon necessary to its structure from the carbonic anhydride of 
carbonate^ the energy necessary to reduce the carbonic anhydride 
being derived from the heat disengaged by the oxidation of am¬ 
monia into nitric acid. It, therefore, furnishes us with an example 
of a non-chlorophyllons cell able to effect the decomposition of 
Oacbonio anhydride. J. M. H. M. 
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Hote hy Abstractor, —On March 13,1890, Dr. P. P. and Mrs. Prank- 
land communicated to the Bioyal Society an acconnt, with drawings, 
of the nitrifying bacillo-coccus, isolated by a process of dilntion, and 
refusing to grow in gelatin peptone. Wanngton, commenting (Ghent, 
News, 61, 136) on their experiments and his own, remarks that “ the 
medium they made use of was an ammoniacal solution containing no 
organic matter.” He also appears to have isolated the same organism 
from cultures in “ weak solutions of ammonium salts containing the 
necessary nutritive salts but no organic matter.” In connection with 
this point in the investigations of Prankland, Warington, and 
Winogradski, I may be permitted to point out that in a paper 
published in this Journal (Trans., 1886, 632—681), and afterwards 
translated in full in the Arm, Agronom,^ I showed that **the merest 
traces of organic mattei',” if any, “ such as may be famished acci¬ 
dentally by occasional exposure to the dust of the air, are suf&cient for 
complete nitrous fermentation of the quantities of ammonia used in 
these experiments ” (he. dt, p. 664), and that in general “ the pre¬ 
sence of a tartrate or any similar organic body is distmctly preju¬ 
dicial to nitrification ” (p. 664). On this account, I adopted boiled well 
or river water with added ammoniacal salt as a suitable nitrifying 
medium, and remarked (p. 667), ** In the purest well waters, there 
is a very slight fiocculent deposit during nitrification; there is more* 
deposit in the rapidly nitrifying waters. Nitrification in filtered well 
water, or in boiled well water seeded with a nitrifying solution free 
from fermentable organic matter, would probably famish a deposit 
wen suited for mieroscopie observation of the nitrifying organism, 
called by Schloesing and Muntz Mie^^ocoocus mtrifieans^^ (p. 667). 
Using a solution almost identical with that since adopted Wino¬ 
gradski, namely, plain water with the addition of an ammoniacal salt 
and a little potsu^umphosphate (p. 680), I also succeeded in suppress¬ 
ing the so-called incubating period of the nitrifying organism, and 
string nitrification in a fresh solution in less than seven hours. 
But Winogradski’s inference as to the decomposition of carbonic 
anliydride by this organism appears to me open to grave doubt. 

J. M. H. M. 

Action of Li^t on Acetic FezmentatiozL. By M. dimm (Bied. 
Oentr., 19, 490-^91 ; from Stan- Sper. Agr. 18, 171—183). 
—^White wine was ^uted with water, treated with acetic aci^ 
sterilised, and inoculated with Mycoderma aeeti^ which had been 
cultivated in the same wine diluted. The liquid contained alcohol 
(4*61 vols. percent.) and acetic acid (3'03 grams per litre). Two series 
of experiments were made under equal conditions, except that one was 
exposed to light, and the other ke]^ in* the dark, whilst a third experi¬ 
ment was m^e without the organism, the object of which was to 
coirrect errors in readmg the volumes of gas. After three or four 
wee^ the solutions were analysed. The results showed that direct 
sunlight hinders the development of the Mycoderma aeet% and con¬ 
sequently the acetic fermentation; even diffused daylight hinders the 
development if the surface of the liquid is not sliaded. Prolonged 
sunlight did not, however, sterilise the liquid inoculated with Myco- 
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denna^ l)Tit it miglit be possible to binder the formation of acid in 
wines in this S. M. 

Elaboration of Nitrates in the Plant. By 0, Lobw ( A 7 m . 
Agron.^ 16, 279—^280).—On heatii^ 3 grams of glucose and 1 gram 
of potassium nitrate at 60—70® for six hours with 200 c.o. of water 
and 110 grams of spongy platinum, 45*6 per cent, of the nitrogen was 
found transformed into ammonia, which was combined with acids 
formed by oxidation of the glucose. A rancid odour lesemblmg 
oapToic acid, valerian root, or rancnd butter was at the same time 
developed. The author believes the vegetable cell may exercise a 
similar “ catalytic ” reducing action on nitrates previous to the elabo^ 
ration of the nitrogen into protoplasmic compounds. 

J. M. H. M. 

Calcinm Oxalate Crystals. By G*. Acqua (Ann. Agron., 16, 275). 
—^The raphides so common in Phytolacca dioica are most numerous in 
the neighbourhood of the young shoots. There are no crystals in 
the embryo, but soon after germination they appear in the root cap, 
afterwards in the cotyledons; before their formation, the cells in 
which they are to appear are filled with gelatinous eontenis. If the 
young plsmts are grown in a nntritive solution containing no calcium, 
fresh crystals do not appear, but those already formed do not dissolve. 
Oxalic acid is formed in all the turgescent cells of the bark and pith; 
it unites with potash, and passes in solution through the intercellular 
spaces; in certain cells, distinguished by the uature of their contents, 
the calcium salts everywhere present precipitate the oxalate. Similar 
observations were made with Masemhryanthemum a(mzaciforim and 
Buonymms japomcus^ The oxalate always remains where it is formed. 

J. M. H, M. 

ZmportaiLce of CbloriiLe in the Plant. By C. Aschoff {Awn. 
Agron.^ 16, 275—^277).—Knop concluded from his water-cultnre 
expeinments that chlorine is not essential to the growth of plants; 
Beyer, Leydhecker, Nobhe, Siegert, and Wa^er hold the contrary 
opinion. The author has experimented with common haricots, 
Spanish haricots, and maize, growing them in a nutritive solution 
containing magnesium sulphate, 0*1002 gram; potassium chloride, 
0*1215 gram; calcium nitrate, 0*2674 gram; potassium phosphate, 
0*1019 gram; and a trace of ferric chloride, per litre; ^so in the 
same solution, with the potassium chloride omitted and the ferric 
chloride replaced by ferric pyrophosphate; and in pure water. In 
the pure water, no growth tic^k place; in the complete solution, the 
gz*owth was normal, and the plants fiowered and seeded, whether the 
cotyledons were removed from the seeds or not; in the solution 
deprived of chlorine, growth soon stopped, tiie roots aborted, the ter¬ 
minal buds dried up, and the leaves fell. The Spanish haricots when 
deprived of chlorine formed no tannin, but the common haricot did in 
both solutions. Chlorine may be considered necessary to the three 
plants experimented with. J. M. H. M. 

Solanidine in Potato Shoots. By Jobisshn and Gbosjeak 
{Awn. Agron .3 16 984—285).—^The shoots thrown out by potato 
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tubers kept in the dark csontain solanidine, which can be extracted 
by ether, treated with potash to remove oily matter, and puriBed by 
crystallisation from alcohol; 1’6 grams was obtained from 1 kilo, of 
the fresh shoots containing 90 per cent, of water. On analysis, the 
tormula 026H4iN'02 was obteined. J. M. H. M. 


Nitrogenous Coxistituents of the Tubercles of Stachys 
tuberifera. By A. v. Planta (Per., 23, 1699—1700).— In addition 
to stachyose (this vol., p. 1088), various nitrogenous compounds also 
occur in the tubercles of Stachys tuberifera. Of these, glutamine and 
tyrosine have been identified, and a base has also been obtained 
which is precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, and forms a hydro¬ 
chloride and aurochloride somewhat resembling those of betaine. Its 
exact nature has not yet been determined. H. G*. G. 


Yields and Composition of a Variety of Red Clover. By P. 
Baessler (Bied. Centr., 19, 478—479). —The experiments were made 
with a Norwegian variety of red clover (“Totenklee”), distinguished 
by its hai'diness and its producing large crops, in a humous, sandy 
soil containing, nitrogen, 0*2 ; lime, 1*2; potash, 0*1; phosphoric acid, 
0*3 per cent. The manuring was superphosphate and sodium nitrate, 
and half of the experimented land had besides a top-dressing of a 
bye-product from the manufacture of potassium salts, containing about 
50 per cent, of gypsum, 28 per cent, of caldum carbonate, 5 per cent, 
of lime, and 7*5 per cent, of potassium sulphate. The first crop gave, 
per acre, 132 cwt. of green fodder and 42*7 cwt. of hay without, and 
168 cwt. of green fodder and 63*6 cwt. of hay with, the top-dressing 
of calcium and potassium salts. 

The following numbers show the mean percentage composition of 
the air-dried hay of the two plots:— 

Non-nitrogenous 

'Water. Ash. Crude fat. Crude protein. Crude fibre. extract. 

14*66 6*33 2*09 14*00 22*40 40*63 


Nitrogen. 

2*24 


Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

1*84 


Nitrogen as 
amides, &o. 
0*40 


The differences in composition of the produce from the two plots 
were only slight, N. H. M. 

Decomposition of Bocks and Formation of Arable Soils. By 
A. Muntz (Oow2pAr6?MZ.,110, 1370—^1372). —A summary of the causes 
which are active in producing the disintegration of rods. The author 
lays special stress on the importance of the part played hy the nitric 
ferment and other low organisms (compare Abstr., 1887,1135). 

C. B. B. 

Decomposition of Organic Manures in Soils. By A. Muntz 
(Oompt. rend., 110,1206—1209).— In soils in which, from their nature 
(e.g., acid soils), nitrification cannot take place, the nitrogen of the 
organic matter is converted into ammonia. In strong day soils also 
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the nitrogen is almost completely converted into ammonia, very little 
nitrification taking place. The same resnlt is observed with nitrifiable 
soils in which the nitric ferment has been killed by exposure to a 
temperatnre of 90®. Even with arable soils in which nitnfication 
takes place rapidly, part of the organic nitrogen is converted into 
ammonia. If the soil has been heated to 120®, the formation of 
ammonia is, as a rule, prevented, but takes place if a small quantity 
of non-sterilised soil is added. 

It follows from these results that the ammonia ferment exists in 
soils simultaneously with the nitric ferment, and produces a prepara¬ 
tory change, which is useful, if not essential, in the process of nitri¬ 
fication, and nrhich accelerates the conversion of organic nitrogen into 
nitrates. G. H. B. 

Gieen Manures as Suppliers of Nitrogen. By A. MimTz 
{Qcmpt, rend., 110, 972—^976).—Soil was mixed with green manure 
(lupin), dried blood, and ammoninm sulphate respectively in such 
quantity that the proportion of nitrogen was 1 gram per kilo. The 
first soil, I, was light, and contained 2 per cent, of caldnm carbonate; 
the second, 11, was a strong, clay soil, containing but little lime; 
the time in both cases was three months, and the figures give the 
quantity of nitric nitrogen in milligrams per kilo. 

Green mannie. Pried blood. Ammoniiun snlphate. 


1. 183 161 268 

n. 88 3-6 51 


The relatively rapid nitrification with the bulky green manure in 
II is due to ite effect in making^ the soil more pervious to the air. 

An experimental plot at 'Vincennes was divided into four parts, 
which were treated with different manures, so that 100 kilos, of 
nitrogen was present per hectare. Eighteen days after spreading the 
manures, the milligrams of nitric nitrogen per were as follow 

Green manure Pried blood. Ammoninm sulphate. No manure. « 

86-0 72-2 121-4 14*6 

The weight of the crop of maize, cut in September, was as fol¬ 
lows;—^With green manure, 78,000 kilos.; with dried blood, 71,600 
HIos.; with ammonium sulphate, 66,000 kilos.; with sodium nitrate, 
78,500 kilos.; and with no manure, 39,500 kilos. 

It follows that the efficiency of green manures is due to the ease 
with which their proteid constituents are nitrified, and to the favour- 
able infiuenoe which the manure exerts on ihe physical properties of 
the soil- 0. H. B. 
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Apparatus for Drying Substances under Dimini^ed Fressnre- 
By D. SiDEBSKY {Zeit anal, Chem., 29, 280—282).—Tlie apparatus is 
essentially a water-oven, with a door which can be closed air-tight, 
and stop-cock connections by which the interior chamber can be 
exhausted by an air-pump, or resfilled with dry air. In form it is 
a double-walled cylinder of copper, of about 30 cm. high and 26 cm. 
diameter, with conical ends; the annular space is fill^ with water 
which is kept boiling. Owing to the reduced pressure in the in¬ 
terior, substances diy with great rapidity, and with less tendency to 
decompose than in an ordinary water-oven. M. J. S. 

Cbaracteristic Reaction of Hydrogen Peroxide. By G. 
DenigIis ( Gonypt , rend .^ 110, 1007).—A 10 per cent, aqueous solution 
of ammonium molybdate, mixed with its own volume of strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, gives with a few drops of hydrogen peroxide a deep- 
yellow coloration. When more water is added, the intensity of the 
colour decreases more rapidly than the degree of dilution increases; 
hut it is not aHected by heating the liquid. The reaction will detect 
0*0001 gram of hydrogen peroxide. A permolybdic acid seems to be 
formed; sodium molybdate may be used instead of the ammonium 
salt. C. H. B. 

Estimation of Iodine. By W. Stortenbeeeb {Zeit anal. 

29, 272—-280; see Ahstr., 1889,185).—For processes involving the 
distillation of iodine, the author, whilst fully endorsing the state¬ 
ments of Topf (Z&it. aruil. Okem.^ 26, 277), suggests the subjoined 
apparatus as simpler. The retort A has a capacity of 250 c.c.; the 
neck is 40 cm. long, and serves as a condenser ; it is connected at a 
• with the by grinding, and the joint is wetted (Topf, however, 
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states tliat ground joints are to be avoided, as iodine adheres with 
pecnJiar tenacity to ground surfaces). The filled to dd 

with potassium iodide solution, with which also the heads in the 
small tube are moistened. It is plunged into cold water up to the 
level cc. The joint h may be of caoutchouc. Ho stream of gas is 
required, the steam being sufficient for the complete expulsion o£ the 
iodine. M. J. S. 

Estimatioii of Iodine in Haloid Salts. pBy F. A. Gooch and 
P. E. Brownino (Awer. J, 8ci. [3], 39, 188—201).—The method 
]>roposed consists in boiling the solution of the iodide with sulph¬ 
uric and arsenic acids; the iodide is oxidised by the latter, and 
arsenious acid is formed, together with free iodine, which volatilises 
with the steam. The arsenious acid in the residutd solution is titrated 
with standard iodine. There must be at least 25 per cent, by volume 
of strong sulphuric acid in the solution when the boiling is finished. 
The presence of considerable quantities of chlorides makes the result 
too low, owing to volatilisation of arsenious chloride; bromides are 
slightly oxidised by arsenic acid, and consequently make the result 
too high. ^ It was found that in the case of the solutions experi¬ 
mented with, these errors might be corrected; the correction to be 
applied to the weight of iodine found being (weight of sodium chlo¬ 
ride X weight of potassium iodide x 0*004) — (weight of potassium 
bromide x 0*0016). 

The mode of proceeding in the analysis of a mixture of alkaline 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides may be summarised as follows:— 

The substance (which should not contain more chloride than 
corresponds with 0*6 gram of sodium chloride, or of bromide 
more than corresponds with 0*5 gram of potassium bromide, or of 
iodide much more than ihe equivalent of 0*5 gram of potassium 
iodide) is dissolved in water in an Erlenmeyer beaker of 300 o.c. 
capacity, and to the solution are added 2 grams of dihydrogen 
potassium araenate dissolved in water, 20 c.c. of a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water in equal volumes, and enough water to 
increase the total volume to luO c.c., or a little more. A platinum 
spiral is introduced, a trap, made of a straight two-hulb drying-tube, 
cut off short, is hung with the larger end downwards in the neck of 
the flask, and the liquid is boiled until the level reaches the mark put 
upon the flask to indicate a volume of 35 c.c. Great care should be 
taken not to press the concentration beyond this point on accounb of 
the double danger of losing arsenious chloride and setting up reduc¬ 
tion of the arsenate by the bromide. On the other hand, although 
35 c.c. ^ the ideal volume to be atteined, failure to concentrate below 
40 c,c. introduces no appreciable error. The liquid remaining is 
cooled and nearly neute^ised with sodixun hydroxide (ammonia is 
not equally good), neutralisation is completed by hydrogen potassium 
carbonate, an excess of 20 c.c. of the saturated solution of the latter 
m ^ded, and the arsenious acid in solution is titrated by standard 
iodine in the presence of starch. 

With ordinary care, the method is rapid, trustworthy, and easily 
executed, and the error is small. In analyses requiring extreme 
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accuracy, all but accidental errors may be eliminated from the results 
by applying the corrections indicated. C. JF. B. 

New Method of Estimating STdphiir in Inorgamc Sulphides. 
By P. efANNASCH (*r. jpr. Gliem. [2], 41, 566—574).—^The author has 
improved the absorption apparatus which he uses for his method of 
determining sulphur in inorganic sulphides by combustion in oxygen 
(compare Abstr,, 1889, 1244). Instead of cylinders with corks, to 
which he objects as being likely to retain splashings in their pores, 
he now uses cylinders with glass stoppers which have tubes sealed 
through them. The tube which dips under the liquid in the first 
cylinder is widened at the top to admit of a cork through which the 
drawn-out and downward-bent end of the combustion-tube is thrust. 
The tube which does not dip under the liquid in the second cylinder 
is bent twice at right angles, and its other end dips into bromine- 
water in an Erlenmeyer flask. The operation is conducted as pre¬ 
viously described (he. cit). When it is concluded (after about 
f hour), all the absorbent is transferred to a beaker, strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 C.C.) added, and heated until all bromine is expelled; 
the sulphuric acid is then precipitated as barium sulphate, with all 
the usual precautions. 

The author gives examples of analyses of blende, copper pyrites, 
and antimonite by this method, for which he claims rapidity, accu¬ 
racy, and freedom from interference by other substances. 

A. G. B. 

EstimatioiL of Arsenic by Marsh’s Method. By B. Ktm and 
0. Saboeb (Ber., 23,1798—1803).—^About 160 grams of pure zinc 
(sufficient for the decomposition of about OTl gram of arsenious 
acid) is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask, which is also provided with 
an india-rubber stopper through which pass a funnel, 50 cm. long, 
reaching to the bottom of the flask, and a delivery-tube bent at right 
angles. The latter is connected to a wash-bottle containing 50 c.c. 
of a 5 per cent, lead acetate solution, this to a diying-tubo containing 
at least 100 grams of calcium chloride, and this, flnaJIy, to the shorter 
drawn-out end of the combustion-tube. The latter is made of hard 
glass tubing, of 10—12 mm. internal diameter; 80 cm. of it lie in a 
combustion-furnace, heated by 24 burners, and it is drawn out at 
both ends to a tube of about 5 mm. internal diameter for a length of 
25 cm. at one end and 60 cm. at the other. Over the funnel, above 
mentioned, are two burettes, one containing the arsenic solution, the 
otiher dilute sulphuric acid (1 part by vol. of acid (sp. gr. 1'84) to S 
of water). The combustion-tube is heated to a dull-red heat, and 
sulphuric acid run into the flask, so as to sweep out the apparatus 
with a current of hydrogen. The acid is then arranged so as to drop 
in at about j o.c. per minute, 25 c.c. of the arsenic solution is run in 
at about ^ c.c. per minute, and the shorter, contracted limb of the 
combustion-tube is heated at three separate places with bunsen 
burners; if any arsenic is deposited here, it is a sign that the cur¬ 
rent of hydrogen is too slow. The current must not be so fast that 
the bubbles in the lead acetate bottle cannot be counted,^ and in orfer 
to see that no arsezuc has escaped, a wash-bottle containing a little 
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silyer nitrate sbonld be connected with tbe further end of the com¬ 
bustion-tube. The arsenic is deposited as a nairror in the longer limb 
of the combustion-tube; it is brought as much as possible into one 
part of this by warming it, and sending a reversed current of hydrogen 
through if necessary. The piece of tubing is cut off, vveighed, the 
arsenic dissolved in strong nitric acid, and the tube weighed again. 
Or if, as may happen in toxicological cases, it is desired to* preserve 
the arsenic, tiie little piece of tubing should be placed inside a larger 
piece^ drawn out at one end, and the arsenic sublimed into this end 
in a current of hydrogen. More than 0*1 gram of arsenic cannot be 
easily estimated, and, in any case, the results are not very exact, but 
the method is expeditious, and, for some purposes, may be useful. 

It has also been found that, contrary to the statement of the text- 
boobs, arseniuretted hydrogen is decomposed to a considerable extent 
when it is passed over solid caustic potash, though not so easily as 
antimoniuretted hydrogen. F. B. 

Estmiation of Moisture and Carbonic Anbydxide in Air. 
By J. S. BLaldake and M. S. Pehbbet (PAtZ. Mdg. [5], 29, 306— 
331).—The authors have improyed the absorption method for de¬ 
termining the amount of water-vapour in the atmosphere. The 
absorption apparatus employed by them consists of a pair of test- 
tubes, 4x1 ineh, filled with punxiee soaked in sulphuric acid, and 
connected up in the ordinary way with well paraffined corks and glass 
tubing. When charged, the pair weighs about 80 grams. A counter¬ 
poise, in every respect similar to this apparatus, and exposed to the 
some conditions, should always be used to diminish the error in 
weighing. Experiment showed that air could he aspirated through 
suck absorptionhtubes at the rate of 7 litres a minute without appre¬ 
ciable quantities of moisture (less than 0*1 per cent.) escaping. A 
comparison with the psychroxnietric method showed erroiu in the 
latter ranging from +30 to —7 per cent. 

The apparatus for absorbing carbonic anhydride was formed of 
another such pair of tubes, the first containing soda-lime, and the 
second pumice and sulphuric acid. The air must he perfectly dry 
before reaching the soda-lime tube, so that a simultaneous determina¬ 
tion of moisture and carbonic anhydride was usually made, the* rate 
of aspiration being in general 1 litre per minute. Here again the 
mean error is only about 0*1 per cent. Fettenkofer’s method gave 
results 8 to 27 per cent, higher thain those obtained by direct 
weighing. J. W. 

EstimatLoH of Carbonic Anhydride. O. Peweessoe^ (Ber., 
23, 1402—1406).—The carbonic anhydride in all solid or liquid sub¬ 
stances can be estimated by means of the following apparatus, which 
is more especially suitable for the determination of ^e gas when in 
a dissolved or partially combined state, as, for example, in natural 
spring or sea water. The substance containing the carbonic an¬ 
hydride is boiled with dilute add in the fiask B under reduced 
pressure, aud a slow stream of hydrogen, obtained from a small piece 
of iron or aluminium wire enclosed in a long capillaiy tube, intro- 
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duced into B, is passed thronprli tlie liquid during tlie operation; in 
this way the whole of the carbonic anhydride is expelled, and bump¬ 
ing is avoided. If nitric acid has to be employed (compare this voL, 
p. 1027), the^ necessary quantity of hydrogen is obtained from a 
piece of aluminium wire, bound round with platinum wire. 



The evolved gases are measured over mercury in a moist condition 
in the bui*ette I), the carbonic anhydride being then absorbed with 
potash in the Orsat’s tube 1!; the residual air can then be ex¬ 
pelled through c, either partially or entirely, and the space C above 
the liquid exhausted at will, so that the boiling always takes place 
under greatly reduced pressure. The horizontal tube in coimection 
with 0 is capillary; the others are narrow, bnt not capillary. As a 
rule, a small quanti^ (0’3—0’5 c.o.) of water collects on the surface 
of the mercury in D; this is removed, before the boiling is com¬ 
pleted, by opening I and raising F. 

The details of the operation are as follow:—The liquid to be 
analysed is introduced into B up to the mark s, the metal wire is 
thrown in, and the bulb-shaped tube 0 is securely connected at a 
with B and at p with the horizontal tnbe of the burette by means 
of india-rubber tubing, A sufficient q^ntity of dilute hydrocblonc 
acid, or nitric acid, is then poured into the cocks a and b are 
opened (o and d being closed), and F is lowered by turning the 
roller h ; when the acid has risen to y, a is dosed, and C is ez^hausied* 
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The stopcock 5 is then shut, F is raised until the level of the 
mercury in D and F is the same, and d is opened; a few larg^ 
bubbles of air are then blown into € to equalise the temperature of 
the water in the tube surrounding D, and the level of the soda in 
E is brought to the mark on the capillary tube. The volume of the 
air in D, the temperature, and the barometric pressure are noted, 
and the air is then passed into E; after about two minutes, it is 
brought back into the burette, and its volume again measured. The 
air which remains in D, after exhausting, contains very little 
carbonic anhydride, and, except when the Hquid in B is very rich 
in this gas, the quantity does not exceed 0*03 cm. 

Before commencing to heat the liquid in B, the volume of air in 
D is reduced to about 13 c.c. by opening c and raising F; 
about half the residual adr is then passed into E, d is closed, and 
F is lowered until the pressure in D is reduced to about 110—130 
mm. On heating the liquid in B (by means of a rose-burner) and 
opening &, ebullition quickly commences, and the evolved gas col¬ 
lects in D without caring over any appreciable quantity of water; 
STnnll drops, which collect in the capillary tube, can be driven back 
into 0 by quickly raising F, and, in order to further prevent 
water from distilling over, the stopcock h can be kept dosed, except 
when transferring the liberated gas to D. As soon as the hnreiie 
is filled with gas, under a pressure of one-sixth to one-seventh of an 
atmosphere, h is dosed, and the carbonic anhydride in the gaseous 
mixture is determined as before, the bunsen flame being meanwhile 
simply lowered. As a rule, this operation must be repeated two or 
three times in order to expel the whole of the carbonic anhydride; 
but, when after 10—15 minutes boiling only 0*02—0*03 o.c. of the 
gas is obtained, the boiling can be discontinued. 

Quantitative experiments gave very good results. In estimating 
the carbonic anhydride in sdid substances, the quantity of this gas 
present in the dist^ed water used must be determined separately. 

The above diagram shows the apparatus one-twelfth its actual size. 

F. S. K. 

Venation of Zinc-dust. By G. Klbmp {Zeit. anal Ghein., 29, 
263—^266).—The methods of Fresenius (Abstr., 1879, 400), Beilstein 
and Jawein (1880, 826), Barnes (1887, 80), and Morse (1885,1012) 
depend on the treatment of the zinc with an acid and estimation of 
the hydrogen evolved; that of Drewsen (ZeiV. ancd, Ohem,, 19, 60), 
on the reducing action of the zinc on acidified potassium chromate. 
Topf (Abstr., 1887, 997) adds the zinc-dust to an excess of iodine 
and estimates the iodine left uncombined. Weil (Abstr., 1887, 301, 
1000) treats the zinc-dusi with a known quantity of cupric chloride, 
and titrates the excess by stannous cnloride. The results of 
Brewsen’s method are irre^ar, and also low, compared with those 
of Topf and Fresenius- On the other hand, in the methods involving 
treatment with an acid, iron, and to some extent lead, which are 
often present as impurities, are estimated as zinc, although they are 
valueless when the zinc is used for reductions in alkaline solution, 
which is frequently the case. On this account, the author prefers to 
astimate the metallic zinc by its reducing action on potassium iodate 
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in alkaline solution. In concentrated solutions, containing a sufficient 
excess of iodate, zinc reduces the iodate to iodide, without any evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen, and on the subsequent addition of an acid, the iodide 
reacts with the excess of iodate setting free iodine in the proportion 
of 0-7799 part of iodine for 1 part of zinc (there are misprints in the 
numbers in the original). The iodine can now be distilled out, con¬ 
densed in potassium iodide, and titrated with thiosulphate. The 
conditions for success are as follows:—There must be a certain excess 
of iodate and alkali, and the liquids should be as concentrated as is 
possible without precipitation of the iodate by the alkali. The zinc- 
dust must be very intimately mixed with the liquid, but it must not 
be wetted with water before adding the reagent. 

For each 0*1 gram of zinc there should be used 0T525 gram of 
potassium iodate in 3 c.c., and 3 grams of sodium hydroxide or 
3*7 grams of potassium hydroxide in 10 c.c. The zinc (0*6—1 gram) 
is weighed into a dry stoppered bottle of about 200 c.c. capacity, 
some glass beads ai*e added, and then the two reagents, pre¬ 
viously mixed, and the bottle is vigorously shaken for five minutes- 
Warming is unnecessary. The contents of the bottle are now made 
up to 250 or 600 c.c. and 100 c.c. taken for distillation. The appara¬ 
tus of Topf (loc. cit') is the most convenient for the purpose. The 
condensing tubes may contain about 4 gi'ams of iodide in 20 c.o. The 
liquid placed in the retort is acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
a slow stream of carbonic anhydride is passed through, and the con- 
tents of the retort are boiled until colourless. The iodine is then 
titrated with a thiosulphate solution containing about 7 grams per 
litre. Finely divided lead treated as above reduces iodate corre¬ 
sponding with about 3 per cent, of zinc, but when lead is mixed with 
zinc it slightly lowers the results. Iron has a similar effect, in con¬ 
sequence of the escape of a Httle hydrogen when the mixture is 
treated with the alkaline iodate. M. J. S. 

Voltunetric Estimation of Zinc. By L. Blum (Zdt anal. 

29,271—272).—^Donath and Hattensaur have published (OTiem. Zeit^ 
1890, 323) a method for the titration of zinc in presence of iron in 
an ammoniacal tartrate solution by potassium ferrocyanide, the end 
being ascertained by mixing a drop with acetic acid. In presence of 
manganese, a frequent impurity in zinc ores, the results are too high, 
so tbsbt in most cases the method is useless. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Zinc in its Ores. By D. Coda (Zdt. anal. Ohetn., 
29, 2CC—271),—In the ordinary method, after removal of copper, 
Ac., by hydrogen sulphide, the iron is precipimted from the hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution by a mixtui*e of ammonia and ammonium car- 
l)onate, and the zinc in the filtrate is titrated by sodium sulphide. 
The iron precipitate always carries down with it a portion of the 
zinc, which cannot be completely detached either by long standing, 
by boiling, or by a second precipitation. But in a sulphuric acid 
i>olution, containing ammonium sulphate, the latter salt adheres to 
the feme precipitate in place of the zinc, and the whole of the zinc is 
obtained in the filtrate. 
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Abont 2*5 grams of tbe zine ore is dissolved in 15—20 c.c. of nitro-* 
hydrocblorio acid and the solution evaporated to dryness; 15—20 c.o. 
of sulphuric acid is then added, and the whole heated until fumes of 
sulphuric acid escape. If met^s precipitable by hydrogen sulphide 
are present, they must be removed, and the filtrate boiled to e^el 
hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate is neutralised with ammonia, and 
then 40 c.c. more ammonia, containing one-fourth of ammonium 
carbonate, is added. The cooled mixture is made up to 600 c.c. and 
filtered, and 100 c.c. is taken for titi*ation. The standard solntion 
used is a 2 per cent, solution of crystallised sodium sulphide, the 
strength of which must be ascertained by an experiment with a 
quantity of pure zinc approximately equal to that in half a gram o-f 
the ore. This quantity is dissolved in 4 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 
dilated, and made alkaline with 20 c.c. of ammonia. Each liquid is 
then diluted to about 250 c.c., and the sodium sulphide is run in till 
the zinc is nearly all precipitated. The precipitate is allowed to 
settle, and a little of the clear liquid removed and added to a drop of 
an 8 per cent, solution of sodium nitroprusside, further quantities of 
sulphide being added until the colour appears of equal intensity in 
the two test mixtures when enough of the supernatant liquid is used 
to make a pool on the porcelain slab of 80 mm. diameter. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Zinc in Iron Ores. By B. Platz {Zdt antd . 
Chem.j 29, 842—345; from Stahl U7id JEisen^ 9, 494).—The old 
method of precipitating the zinc by hydrogen sulphide from an acetic 
acid solution only gives good results when the amount of zinc is con-* 
siderable; if the amount is small, iron always precipitates at the 
same time. The following method achieves the separation com¬ 
pletely. Five grams of the ore is dissolved in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the solution is evaporated with 2 or 3 c.c. of nitric 
acid an^ filtered. The strongly acid solution (200 c.c.) is heated to 
80—100° and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. If copper is to he 
estimated, any precipitate obtained may be filtered off. Acetic acid 
and ammonium acetate are added, and ammonia is run in from a 
burette, the point of which dips into the liquid, until the precipitate 
becomes permanently greyish. The grey colour is removed by 
cautious addition of hydrochloric acid (1: 50) and then again very 
dilute ammonia added until the veiy faintest permanent grey is ob¬ 
tained. At the right point for stopping the addition of ammonia, the 
precipitate aggr^tes and begins to subside. It is filtered off and 
washed with water containing acetic and hydrosulphnric acids. The 
filtrate should remain clear on farther addition of ammonia. The 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (1 : 6) and the solution 
filtered. The hydrogen sulphide is expelled by heating, and to the 
cold solution s^inm carbonate is added in slight excess. The 
mix^re is then heated to boiling and filtered. The precipitate 
obstinately retains alkaline salts, but as, when thrown down in this 
way, it subsides and filters well, it can be completely washed in 
an hour. When copper, cobalt, and nickel are absent, the zinc 
sulphide may at once be ignited with sulphur in hydrogen. 

M. J, S, 
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Estimation of Zinc in presence of Iron and Manganese. By 
BriBAN {Gompt. re«^.,110,1196—1199).—The liquid is dilated so that 
it contains not more than 0*1 ^am of zinc in 100 c.c. and sodium 
carbonate is added until a slight precipitate persists, the precipitate 
being then dissolved by the addition of a few drops of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. A current of hydrogen sulphide is passed into the cold 
liquid until the greater pai’t of the zinc is precipitated together with 
sulphur separated by the action of the ferric salt. A large excess of 
a solution of sodium dithionate is then added, and the passage of the 
gas is continued; the zinc is completely precipitated and the iron 
remains in solution. If the ii‘on is subsequently to be precipitated 
by ammonia, it is better to use ammonium dithionate, since the fen*ic 
hydroxide is very apt to retain alkaline salts. For the same reason, 
the solution should be neutralised with ammonium carbonate, which 
should be added until the yellow colour of the liquid begins to change 
to orange. 

After washing with water containing hydrogen sulphide, the pre¬ 
cipitate is dried, heated with sulphur in a current of hydmgen, and 
weighed. It is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, mixed with a 
few drops of nitric acid, a large quantity of anamonium chloride 
added, and then an excess of ammonia. The minute quantity of iron 
carried down by the zinc is thus precipitated; its weight rarely 
amounts to 0*002 gram. The examples giv^en are very satisfactory. 
The method is applicable in presence of calcium salts, since calcium 
dithionate is soluble. 

In order to estimate the iron in the filtrate, it is peroxidised with 
nitric acid, which has little action on the dithionate, and is precipi¬ 
tated in the usual way. C. H. B. 

Detection and Estimation of Antimony and Arsenic. By 
J. Thiele {GJiem, Centr,, 1890, i, 877—878; from ApofJi, Zeii,^ 5, 
86—87).—According to the author’s expoximents, meialHc antimony is 
so far soluble in water that a seidous error is cansed if washed with hot 
water previously to weighing it as metal; a plsurtial oxidation also 
takes place. If the washing is conducted iu an atmosphere of hydro¬ 
gen in presence of electrolytically depofeited iron, the solution of the 
motal is prevented, but tbis takes from the method its great recom¬ 
mendation, namely, that the antimony is in a dii*ectly weighable con¬ 
dition, and necessitates the separation of the iron from the antimony. 

As a I'eagent for the detection of arsenic, hypophosphorous acid 
will detect 0*05 milligram of arsenious anhydidde in 5—10 c.c. of solu¬ 
tion. If a small crystal of potassium iodide is added, the reaction 
becomes still more delicate, 0*025 milligram being detectable. Copper 
interfei*es with the reaction. In presence of bismuth and antimony, 
the precipitate is brought into solution by hydrochloiic acid and 
bromine, omitting the potassium iodide from the reaction. In 
presence of ii^on, the solution must be excluded firom the air. 

In applying Marsh’s apparatus to the detection of arsenic in 
presence of antimony, the author finds that if electrolytically 
deposited iron is used, no antimony hydride is formed, and this 
enables small quantities of arsenic be detected in the presence of 

YOL. Lvm. 4 I 
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aniimoTiy, 0*015 millis^rain having been detected. If arsenic acid is 
precipitated in a slow current of hydrogen sulphide in the cold, arsenic 
trisnlpbide is formed; if the solution is hot, and the current of 
hydrogen sulphide is rapid, arsenic peutasulpbide is preciptated 

Loss of Nitrogen in the AnaJsrsis of Guanidine and Biguani- 
dine Gompomids by Will and Varrentrapp’s Method. By 
J, Feetdl (JlonatsJi., 11,120—128).—A series of experiments shows 
that the deficiency of nitrogen found in the analysis of guanidine and 
biguanidine compounds by the method of Will and Yarrentrapp is 
mainly due to the oxidation of some of the ammonia formed (compare 
Matris, AnnaJen^ 184, 371). The presence of minute traces of 
cyanic acid in the soda-lime at the close of the operation also accounts 
for some slight loss of nitrogen. G. T. M. 

Detection of Nitrobenzene. By J. Morpurgo (CJiem. Oenfr., 
1890, i, 879; from Fharm. FosL» 23/258—259),—Por the detection 
of nitrobenzene in bitter almond oil, a specimen is warmed with 
manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid. Under these circumstances, 
nitrobenzene does not lose its odour, but after a time it smells of oil 
of cinnamon; bitter almond oil, on the contrary, develops a disagree¬ 
able odonr at first, wbicb soon disappears altogether. 

In the case of liquors, soaps, &c., calcium hydroxide is added (in 
the case of a solution, after concentration), warmed, and after allow¬ 
ing to cool, the mass is extracted with ether, the ether distilled off, 
the residue treated with a little water, two drops of liquid phenol 
(10 pts, of water : 100 of crystallised phenol) three drops of water, and 
a piece of potash the size of a pea added, and the mixture warmed 
carefully. If nitrobenzene is present, a carmine ring forms on the 
edge of ^he liquid which becomes green on the addition of bleaching 
powder. J. W. L. 

Examination and Valuation of Spirituous Liquors. By W. 
Presenius {Zeit. anal, 29, 283—317).—The problem of dis- 

oriminatinsr a genuine brandy, rum, or other spirituous beverage 
from an artificial product by chemical methods is beset with peculiar 
difficulties, both because no consensus of opinion exists as to a defi¬ 
nition of a genuine spirit, and because, in the majority of cases, 
analysis is incompetent to distinguish between articles admitted on 
all hands to be genuine and those manufactured wholly from foreign 
ingredients. The author, being in possession of specimens of known 
character, has analysed them with the following results (p. 1195). 

Of the cognacs, Nos. 2 and 3 were fine sorts 15 years old; 1, 4, 
and 5 were also fine brands, but somewhat younger; 6 and 7 still 
younger, and originally less alcoholic; 8 had been slightly coloured 
with caramel. 

The rums were all Jamaica rums, but No. 4 had been mixed with 
one-sixth of pure spirit of wine. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the arracks were from Batavia, the latter mixed 
with one-sixth of refined spirit; No. 3 was from Sourabaya. Of the 
Eoischwasser samples, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4, and 10 were distilled in 1887; 
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0*004 

0*026 



... 


8 

0-9365 

48-70 

0*505 

0*004 

0*026 

— 

— 

— 


B 

0-8736 

69*97 



0*089 

0*368 

0*507 

0*132 

g 

B 

0-8736 1 

69-61 

0*611 


0*093 

0*324 

0*329 

0*005 

& 

Bl 

0-8811 

66-02 



0-139 

0*144 

0-178 

0*033 

II 

0-87i5 

68-83 

0-495 


0-089 

0-257 

0-267 

0*010 


1 

0-9132 

from 
sp. gr. 
62-14 

0*062 

0-004 

0-180 




1 

2 

0*9139 

51-83 

0-067 

0*008 

0-122 


— 

... 

4 

3 

0-9141 

61 -75 

0-161 

0*016 

0-0871 

— 

— 

— 


1 

0*9343 

42-62 


0*002 

0-141 


— 

{ — 


2 

0*9293 

44-96 


0*002 

0-080 

..... 

— 



3 

0*9177 

60-22 


0*002 

0-102 

_ 

— 

— 


4 

0*9199 

49*70 


0*002 

0-059 

— 

.... 

... 

i 

5 

0*9336 

42*95 



0-198 

— 

— 

— 


6 

0*9268 

46-55 

0*014 


0*098 


— 

— 

-I' 


0*9236 

47-66 


0*001 

0*070 

— 

— 

— 

M 


0*9325 

43*48 


0-006 

0-210 

— 

— 

— 



0*9242 

47*27 

0-017 

0*011 

0-050 

— 

— 

— 


10 

0*9347 

42*43 

0-011 

0*003 

0-167 

— 

1 - 

— 


11 

0*8975 

59*17 


0-003 

uESi 

— 

— 

— 


12 

0*9697 

21*54 


0-006 

0-218 

1 




8 XU 1886; 9 iu 1885; 11 iu 1883; 5 in 1885 and 1886» and mixed; 
3, 4, 6, 7 and 11 were from black cherries; 8 partly from red. No. 12 
was 1^7 faints (last rannings). 

The dark colour of rum was doubtless originally due to the spurting 
orer of some of the still residue, but at the present time it is inva¬ 
riably produced by caramel. Since consumers would not accept it 
without the dark colour, the addition of caramel cannot be regarded 
as a falsification. The colouring and extractive matters of cognac 
are supposed to be wholly derived from the casks in which it is stored, 
and the quality of the wood for casks is of great importance. The 
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best is that from Dantzig, Stettin, and Angonl^me, as it contains tbe 
smallest quantity of bitter principles, and relatively considerable 
amounts of qnercin and qnercitrin, to tbe presence of which aroma 
and colour respectively are due. Since the absorption of these sub¬ 
stances has come to be regarded as a mark of age, young brandy is 
now almost always slightly coloured by caramel, and a little sugar 
(generally under 1 per cent.) is added, such additions seeming to be 
approved by consumers. The presence of such small amounts of 
added matters in an otherwise genuine brandy cannot be regarded as 
sufGlcient to condemn it. But since at some Oustom Houses a sweetened 
spirit is regarded as a liqueur, the practice has grown up of exporting 
separately the wine distillate and the sugar for sweetening it. 

Another, not uncommon, addition is water, and within certain 
limits this is unavoidable, as the spirit obtained by distillation is 
often too strong for use. Since, however, spirits stored in wooden 
casks undei^o a loss of alcohol, water is often added to young spirit 
to give it the appearance of age. More objectionable is the addition 
of both water and alcohol, but with the lower qualities of rum and 
arrack it must be regarded as almost the rule. Since these additions 
impoverish the aroma, it becomes necessary to intensify this by 
adding various essences, and from this to the manufacture of a wholly 
factitious product is but a step. The materials added to confer aroma 
are very various; on the one hand, cognac oil, obtained by the dis¬ 
tillation of wine lees, is used, and on the other, ethereal oils and 
extracts of vanilla, carob pods, tea, almond shells, &c., some of which 
iucrease the extractive matters. 

The definitions of gennine cognac by various authorities are not in 
accord; the author considers small editions of caramel and sugar to 
the wine distillate, wiih enough water to produce a drinkable spirit, 
to be adifoissible, but all beyond this to constitute falsification. With 
regard to the detecticm of these additions, that of caramelj when in 
notable quantity, is possible by Amthor’s test with paraldehyde and 
phenylhydrazine (Abstr., 1885, 604); that of sugar is more donbtful, 
since substances reducing Febling’s solution are extracted from the 
wood of the casks. When, however, the amount exceeds 0*5 per cent., 
and the reduction is markedly increased by inversion, the presence of 
sugar may be assumed. The addition of water and alcohol can only 
be indirectly inferred from the enfeebling of the aa*oma, but genuine 
wine distillates sometimes possess a very feeble aroma. The comparative 
or total absence of furfuraldehyde is one of the best indications of the 
absence of the genuine distillate, since this always ccmtains furfur- 
aldehyde, whilst well distilled spirit does not. Little can be done in 
the detection of artificial aromas, both because few chemical methods 
are available, and because the nature of the aromatic substances 
present in genuine spirits is too little known. The autW’s opinion 
is that chemical analysis is not competent to decide as to the genuine¬ 
ness of cognac, ram, or arrack, but that the sm^ and taste, as judged 
^ experts, are by far the best tests. The test relied on by tbe 
Custom House authorities, namely, the estimation of the extractive 
matters, the amount of which is assumed not to exceed 0*5 per cent, 
in genuine spixits, is highly fallacious, sizice in the majority of cases 
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it fails to detect falsifications, wliilst at the same time it would con¬ 
demn the oldest and finest gennine products as adnlterated. 

The author has repeated his experiments made in 1887 on the 
increase in volume of chloroform when shaken with cognac, but finds 
his then conclusions not to be conJfirmed. The behaviour of diferent 
specimens of (so-called) pure spirit of wine is by no means uniform. 

M. J. S. 

Estimatioii of Starch in Fodder, &c. By A. Lecleuc ( J. Fharm , 
[5], 21, 641—646).—eigh off 2 grams of powdered grain, or 6 grams 
of straw, hay, faeces, Ac., place in a 200 c.c. flask, and add 10 c.c. of 
water. It is essential that the assay should be thoroughly moistened 
in every part. To the moistened mass add 180 c.c. of a neutral zinc 
chloride solution of sp. gr. 1*450, agitate, and heat in a salt-water bath 
at 108° for 1 to 1^ hours. In the case of grain, the heating can be 
stopped when the debris has been rendered soluble; for straw, the full 
IJ hours should be taken. Cool and transfer to a 260 c.c. flask, 
making up the volume by the addition of zinc chloride solution; in 
the case of fibrous fodder, the volume is made up to 263 c.c., to com¬ 
pensate for the volume of the residue. Filter, and of the opalescent 
filtrate take, say, 25 c.c. in a 150 c.c. beaker, add 2 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid to retain the zinc in solution, and then 76 c.c. of 90 per cent, 
alcohol, or 62 c.c. of 96 per cent, alcohol. Filter through a tared filter 
after 24 hours. The whole of the dextrin and starch are precipitated; 
the sugars remain in solution. The precipitate is washed, until free 
from zinc chloride, with a mixture of lOOO c.c. 90 per cent, alcohol 
and 6 c.c. of hydrochloric acid; the acid is then washed out with 
alcohol alone. A little mineiul matter taken down by the starch is 
obtained as ash on burning the starclu and is deducted. A little 
nitrogenous matter is also present in the case of grain, which can be 
deteimined by estimation of the nitrogen. Thus in the quantities 
given, maize would yield about 1*6 to 2 milligrams of nitrogenous 
matter in the precipitate from 25 c.(l of solution, oats a little less, 
and straw not more than 0*6 milligram. The formation of a little 
dextiun is no inconvenience, as it has the same composition as the 
starch. The zinc chloride solution is prepared by treating hydro¬ 
chloric acid with excess of zinc. The decanted solution is decolorised 
by the addition of a little concentrated potassium permanganate solu¬ 
tion, boiled, and treated with zinc oxide as long as any dissolves; after 
cooling and filtering, the solution is ready for use. J. T. 

Test for Aldehyde. By L, Orismbr (JZ&it, anal. Ohem., 29, 350— 
351).—^Nessler’s reagent is a delicate test for aldehyde and substances 
of aldehyde function, giving with them a yellowish precipitate, which 
gradually darkens tluough reddish-brown to black. It can be distin¬ 
guished from the precipitate caused by ammonia by the addition of 
potassium cyanide, which dissolves the ammonia precipitate, but turns 
the aldehyde precipitate black. Ordinary ether and chloroform are 
always found to contain aldehyde, but can be completely purified 
therefrom by treatment with Hessler’s reagent and distillation. 
Hydroxylamine salts also give black precipitates with Nessler’s 
reagent. M. J. S. 
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Adulteration of Linseed Oil. By A. Aigfan {Gonvpt. 110, 
1273—1275).—Pure linseed oil lias no rotatory power, but if mixed 
with resin oil it turns the plane of polarisation through an angle pro¬ 
portional to the quantity of the latter. K [aju represents the rota¬ 
tion obseived with a column of oil 20 cm. long, and h the weight of 
resin oil in 100 parts of the mixture, then with ream oil, [a]jD = 

+ 14/15A; with selected white resin oil, [a]© = H- 17/15^, and with 
fiaest rectified resin oil, [a]i> == -f 21/15&. The first variety is most 


commonly met with as an adulterant. 

In order to detect resin oil in paint, the latter is extracted with 
ether, and the rotatory power of the ethereal solution measured in a 
column 20 om. long. The proportiaii of resin oil is given by the 

formula h = A known weight, Pi, of the ethereal solution is 

4o ' 


heated at 100®, in order to expel the ether, and the residual oil, Pa, is 
weighed; then Pi/Pa X 100 = h, the toW percentage of oil in the 
ethereal solution. If Ai = h, only resin oil is present; in any other 
case, hjJii X 100 gives the proportion of resin oil in 100 parts of the 
mixture (compare this vol., p. 422), 0. H. B. 


Estiznation of Godeme and Morphine. By E. Claa&ex 
(Ghem. Oentr.^ 1890, i, 741; from PJmrm, JdundscTim, 1890, 40).— 
The author utilises the precipitation of morphine by codeine from 
solutions of its salts for the quantitative estimation of the former. 
(1.) The liquid containing free codeine is warmed with an excess of 
morphine sulphate, the liquid is frequently shaken, and the pre¬ 
cipitated morphine collected at the end of 24 hours. Its weight, 
multiplied by 0*9868, gives the amount of anhydrous codeine; multi¬ 
plied by 1*0462 gives the amount of codeine + 1 mol, H 2 O. If the 
codeine is present, either in the free state, or as a salt with or with¬ 
out the presence of morphine or its salts, the solution is evaporated 
to dryness with excess of magnesium oxide, the residue is stirred with 
hot water, and shaken in a fiask with ether (free from alcohol) ; the 
ether is distilled from the extract, the residue extracted with hot 
water, filtered, and the codeine determined in the solution as above 
described. It is well to wet with benzene the sides of the glass 
vessel in which the precipitation is conducted. (2.) If only fr^ee 
codeine is present in the solution, its quantity may be determined by 
boiling it with an excess of ammonium chloride, and collecting the 
free ammonia, which may be titrated. The amount of ammonia 
multiplied by 17*588 gives the amount of anhydrous codeine. (3.) 
In all other cases where a variety of*substances may be present with 
the codeine and morphine, the solution is acidified with dilute sul- 
phune acid, evaporated to diyness with excess of magnesium oxide, 
the residue is extracted with strong alcohol, the latter distilled off', 
and the residue heated (as in *'*’ 2 ”) with excess of ammonium 
chloride. The liquid remaining in the fiask is acidified and the 
morphine precipitated with a slight excess of ammonia. After 
filtering oS the precipitated morphine, the ammonia is entirely evapo¬ 
rated from the filtrate, when a further small quantity of morphine 
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separates. Finally tlie codeine, wMcli is in the filtrate as hydro¬ 
chloride, may be determined according to (1). J. W, L. 

Analysis of Urine. By K. Tkmomi (Zeit phydol. Ohem., 14, 
4?1—490).—SaJkowski has proposed a method of estimating 
creatinine in urine which was compared in a series of experiments 
with the older method of l^enhaner. The results are sometimes 
higher by the one, sometimes by the other method. 

Creatinine can be detected in the urine after the ammoniacal 
fermentation has progressed for 61 days. 

A substance is present in normal urine which yields acetone when 
the urine is distilled with sulphuric acid. At least 10 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid should be added to 300 c.c. of urine; if less 
than this amount of acid is used, all the acetone does not come off 
on distillation. The total distillate is made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide; a solution of iodine in potassium iodide is added; and 
after 24 hours the precipitated iodoform is collected on a weighed 
filter, dried, and weighed. From the amount of iodoform so obtained, 
the quantity of acetone obtainable is calculated; various specimens 
of urine yielded from 0*01 to 0*02 gram of iodoform. 

Further experiments confirmed Salkowski’s statement (Abstr., 
1889, 431) that volatile fatty acids are formed during the ammoniacal 
fermentation of urine. Quantitative results show that the fatty acids 
(chiefly acetic) increase with the intensity of the fermentation and 
the length of time for which it is allowed to occur. 

The source of the acid is considered to be the carbohydrate of 
normal urine. Humous substances are considered by TJdranszky 
(Abstr., 1888, 180) to have a similar origin, but the amount of 
humous substances does not increase with putrefaction, that is, as 
the carbohydrate disappears; moreover, the humous substances of 
stale urine have a different elementary composition from those of 
normal urine. Salkowski considers Udranszky to be wrong in this 
and other points. W. D. H. 

Estimatioii of AlbumiiL in Urine. By T. C. Van Huts and 
R. E. Lyons (Amer, Chem. 12, 836—351).—The authors first 
estimate the total quantify of the nitrogen in the urine by Kjeldahl’s 
method. The albumin is then precipitated by means of Almen’s 
solution of tannin, the solution filtered, and the nitrogen determined 
in a measured quantity of the filtrate. The tannin should not be 
used in large excess. For ordinary quantities of albumin in urine, 
equal volumes of Alm4n’s solution and of urine are sufficient; for 
small quantities, one volume of Almen’s solution and two volnmes of 
nrine. If 2 per cent, or more of the albumin is present, the urine 
should be diluted with from one to two volumes of water before 
making the determination. To separate the albumin, 10 c.c. of the 
filtered urine is introduced with 10 c.c. of Almen’s solution into a 
50 c.c. flask, and, after mixing well, the liquid is filtered through a 
dry filter-paper into a dry beaker. 5 c.c. of this solution is subjected 
to the action of 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, as in 
Kjeldahl’s original method. To absorb the ammonia, 10 c.c. of 
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A normal potassium hydroxide solution is employed. If the number 
of o.c. of ^ normal potassium hydroxide solution employed in the two 
dererminations be subtracted, and the difference multiplied by 0*0028 
X 40 X 6’37, the product is the percentage of albumin contained in 
the urine/ 

Tbe results of a number of analyses are given, and these show that 
the method is an exact one. It has, moreover, tbe advantage of p^iving 
the total nitrogen contained in the urine, which may be a matter of 
importance to the pathologist. G. T, M. 

Detection of Carbonic Oxide Hsemogiobm. By A. Wetzel 
(PJieni. Centr., 1890, i, 738—739; from Yer. pJiys. metL Gess. Wurzlurg^ 
23),—^The author recommends the following tests for carbonic oxide 
hasmoglohin:—10 e.c. of the blood, 15 c.c. of 20 per cent, potassium 
ferroc^anide solution, and 2 c.c. of acetic acid (3 voT. glacial acetic 
acid : '2 vols, water) are mixed, and shaken gently. Coagulation 
ensues, the mass gradually becoming solid. If normal blood only is 
pi-esent, it is dark-brown coloured: if it is carbonic oxide blood, the 
colour is light-ted. lu the latter case, the colour of the mass becomes 
gradually dark-brown at the top, this change proceeding gradually to 
the bottom. If only very little blood is at hand, it is diluted with 
4 to 10 vols. of water, and to 10 c.c. of this, 5 c.c. of the potassium 
ferrocyanide, and 20 drops of the acetic acid are added. 

.A second test is:—the blood is diluted to 4 vols. with water, to 
which 3 vols. of 1 per cent, tannin solution is added, and the mixture 
shaken. At the end of 24 hours, normal blood has a grey colour, 
whilst carbonic oxide blood becomes carmine-red. This test is very 
delicate, and 0*0023 per cent, of carbonic oxide in tbe air was 
detected by its means. 

The author finds that a blood containing 26*5 per cent, of carbonic 
oxide blood causes a single vride band in the spectmm. In order to 
apply this to the quantitative determination of carbonic oxide in 
blood, he dilutes a blood containing more than the above amount of 
carbonic oxide with normal blood until the band appears singty. 

J. W. L. 

Eeactions of Carbonic Oxide Blood. By B. Richter (Ghem, 
Centr.^ 1890, i, 730; from JDentscke med. Wochsclir., 16,199).—The 
follo^ving three reactions are recommended by the author, all of which 
depend on the stability of caihonic oxide blood —(1) 8 c.c. of this 
blood and of normal blood are diluted with 100 c.c. of water, and to 
10 c.c. of tbe solution 2 c.c. of 2 per cent, grape-sugar solution is 
added, then 2 c.c. of lime-water, and the mixture warmed. (2) To 
tbe same diluted blood and 2 c,c. of sugar solution, barium carbonate 
is added, and the mixture warmed. (3) 5 c.c. of each blood is 
diluted to 200 c.c., 2 drops of yellow ammonium sulphide, and then 
6 drops of 50 per cent, formic acid added. In all these tests, the 
carbonic oxide blood is not changed, whil&t normal blood is dis¬ 
coloured. Tartaric, lactic, or phosphoric acid may be substituted 
for the formic acid in the last reaction. J. W. L. 
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ozone, or witli ozonised water, oil, or air; neitlier clilorine nor hydro¬ 
gen peroxide produces the phenomenon, nor do all waters; for instance, 
a deep well water and sea water did not, whilst river water did; 
moreover, boiling and filtering the water did not destroy the power of 
producing the phosphorescence. Some suggest oxidation of organic 
matter and organisms as the cause. D. A. L. 

Electrical Conductivity of Solutions of Cadmium. Salts. By 
E. J. Weeshoven (ZeiL physikah Ohem.^ 5, 481—525).—Solutions of 
cadmium chloride, bromide, iodide, nitrate, and sulphate, and potas¬ 
sium cadmium oxide were investigated by the author within wide 
limits of concentration and temperature. The temperature-coefficient 
of all the salts, except the iodide and double iodide, approximates at 
extreme dilutions to 2*3 per cent, per degree. In concentrated solu¬ 
tions, the variations of conductivity with the temperatnre may be 
expressed by a linear equation in the case of the chloride, iodide, and 
double iodide; the other salts require an equation of the second 
degree. DifEerences of as much as 10 per cent, sometimes appear 
between Qrotrian’s numbers and the conductivities found by the 
author; these the latter attributes to the “not quite perfect purity 
of his preparations. A long discussion of the results with respect to 
molecular conductivity, the rate of transference of the ions, and the 
supposed complexity of the salt-molecules is entered on. The 
author concludes with Arrhenius that in cadmium nitrate the inactive 
molecules are not complex, but that in the other salts they are. 
Combined with Kohlrausch’s values for the speed of migration of the 
anions 01, Br, I, and KOj, the numbers obtained for extreme dilutions 
give the following speeds of the cadmium ion:—49‘2, 60'9, 49*3, 
53*7; in the mean, 51. The speeds of other ions (bivalent metals) in 
the same units are: barinm, 51; zinc, 51; magnesium, 53. 

In the course of his experiments, the author found that a freshly- 
platinised platinum electrode, when dipped into a solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide, coloured the solution at first yellow, and, after a 
few minutes, pink. The coloration is due to platinum tetriodide 
dissolved in the solution of potassium iodide, and not in any way 
to iodine, as was proved by the addition of starch solution. The 
action seems to be PtOh + 4KT =s Ptl* + 4K01. It is not neces- 
saiy that the electrode should have been previously immersed in a 
solution of platinum chloride; hydrochloric acid ^one effiects the 
reaction, which indeed may be used as a most delicate test for this 
acid, yielding results when silver nitrate gives no turbidity. For 
this purpose, the washed platinised electrode is dipped repeatedly 
into pot^sium iodide solution until it no longer gives the pink colour; 
it is then washed thoroughly with alcohol and water, allowed to re¬ 
main for some time in the solution to be tested for hydrochloiic acid, 
is again washed, and reimmersed in dilute potassium iodide solution. 
After some time, the pink colour appears. Chlorides, or hydrobromic 
and other acids, do not give the coloration. J. 

Electrolysis of Various Substances. By P. L. Aslanoglon 
(Ohem. NtwSf 62, 42—43).—The current from six Fuller’s mercuiy 

4 m 2 
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dichromate elements was passed through various solutions with the 
following results:—^Water containing calcium, magnesium, barium, 
strontium, or zinc hydrogen carbonate yielded a deposit of the normal 
carbonate at the negative electrode, both oxygen and hydrogen being 
evolved in all cases. Ferrous carbonate remained unaltered under 
similar treatment, although the evolution of the gases was the same. 
Silver chloride dissolved in sodium thiosulphate gave a deposit^ of 
metallic silver and an odour of hydrogen sulphide with an evolution 
of hydrogen but no oxygen. Lead sulphate dissolved in ammonium 
tarnate deposited a black mass, smelling of ammonia, at the negative 
pole, while the positive pole and the liquid became yellow and both 
oxygen and hydrogen were evolved. D. A. L. 

Amalgams. By M. Le Blaxc (Z&lL pJiysiJcaL Oh&ni.^ 6,467—480). 
—^This paper contains an investigation of the magiutnde of the 
polarisation given by varions amalgams in a solntion of the corre¬ 
sponding chloride against zinc amalgam. The apparatus nsed in¬ 
cluded a large tuning-fork, which by its vibrations allowed measure¬ 
ments of the E.M.F. of polarisation to be made while the primary 
current was practically constantly flowing. The rate of fall of the 
polarisation ^ter the primary current was interrupted gave a means 
of estimating the relative stability of the amalgams. Amongst 
those of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths, lithinm 
andmagnerium amalgams are the least stable. After the current 
from eight Leclanche cells.had passed for ten minutes, the evolution of 
gas was in general feeble, but in the case of lithium and magnesium, it 
was comparatively lively. The author found that in a mixture of 
zinc chloride and hydrogen chloride solutions, zinc amalgam was 
formed at the negative pole, which would indicate that atormc 
hydrogen displaces zinc in ii» salts. The ammonium aud alkyl- 
ammonium amalgaxns are proved to have an actual existence, for the 
phenomena observed with solutions of the ammonium chlorides are 
quite comparable with those obtained when metallic chlorides are 
employed. These amalgams, however, are much less stable, as is 
seen by the relatively rapid falling-off* of the E.M.F. of polarisation 
when the primary current ceases to flow. Besides ammonium, the 
author investigated methyl-, ethyl-, dimethyl-, diethyl-, trimethyl-, 
triethyl-, and tetramethyl-ammonium amalgams. Triethylammonium 
amalgam probably does not exist—^it is at any rate extremely 
unstable; trimethyl- and diethyl-ammonium form amalgams scarcely 
less so. The formation of a mercury froth on electrolysis has hitherto 
been held as a good indication of the production of an amalgam, but 
it is pointed out by the author that in the case of ethylammonium 
there is no froth, and yet the electrical bdiaviour shows that a com¬ 
paratively stable amalgam is formed. J. W. 

Melting Points of Organic Compounds. By A. RoEissEBir 
23, 2239—^2245).—The author has triad to ascertain under 
what conditions the melting point of a substance can be determined 
with constant results; his experiments in this direction were not 
successful, but it was found that, if in taking melting point in a 
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capillaay tute the following three rules are observed, the errors of 
observation are considerably diminished. 

(1.) The zero point of the thermometer should be determined from 
time to time, and the proper correction made if necessary. 

( 2 .) The correction for the pro-jecting thread must always be made, 
otherwise there may be a dbSerence of several degrees between the 
melting points found by different observers; Rimbach’s tables (this 
vol., p. 205) are convenient for this purpose. 

(3.) The temperature at which the substance commences to melt 
should be noted and not that at which it is completely liquefied. 

The corrected melting points of 24 pure substances, ranging from 
paraxylene (m. p. 13°) to anthraquinone (m. p. 284*65“) are given. 

F. S. K. 

Deductions from Van’t HojBTs Theory. By S. Paghani 
(^Qaszetta^ 19,453—478; compare this vol., p. 845).—The author has 
calculated the value of i from Van’t Hoff’s equation 


• — Q 0 

* “ 2 F ■ dd ’ 


.( 1 ), 


for solutions at various temperatures and of different degrees of con¬ 
centration of the salts K 2 SO 4 , HaNOa, KCl, KH 4 OI, KNO 3 , and NaOl. 
The figures obtained lead to the conclusion that the above equation is 
wanting in generality, the values of i diminishing with the increase 
of concentration contrary to the theory. If (1) were in general true, 

Q and would have the same sign; in other words, the solu- 

d/t 

bility of a salt and its heat of dissolution at different temperatures 
would always vary in the same sense, a generalisation to which there 
are very numerous exceptions. 

These discrepancies are probably due to the dependence of Van’t 
Hoff’s equation on the general laws of equilibrium in solutions, the 
second of which assumes that the transformation of one system into 
another tahes place at constant volume, an assumption which does 
not hold in solutions of salts. 

A comparison of (1) with the equation deduced from the diminu¬ 
tion of the vapour tension of the solution of a salt, shows that if 
salts are considered to be in solution in the anhydrous state, Yan’t 
Hoff’s equation is eithei* in conflict with experimental res alts, or 
with Kirchhoff’s theoretical deductions Pliya. Ohenu^ 1858, 

194, and 1885, 24; Abstr., 862, 1885) ; the discrepancies may, how¬ 
ever, be explained by assuming that the salts possess a different 
degree of hydration at different temperatures. Similarly, on com¬ 
paring ( 1 ) with the equation i = (where M is the molecu¬ 

lar weight, and A the depression of the freezing point produced by a 
quantity p in solution), it appears that, whereas i always diminishes 
witih increase of concentration when calonlated from the former 

equation, the value of ~ increases or diminishes with the concen¬ 
tration according to the nature of the salt; to reconcile the equa- 
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lions, it is necessaiy to snppose that M uniformly decreases 'with in¬ 
creasing concentration to an extent snfficientto render the variation ot 

- insignificant. 

P 

The absorption of beat wbicb in many cases takes place during 
dissolution, and wbicb increases with the increase of dilution of tbe 
solution and with the diminntion of the temperature of the solvent, 
just as the state of hydration of a salt is supposed to do, is explained 
by the author by tbe assumption that the qnasi-aeriform condition 
in -which, by Yan’t HofE*s theory, salts are supposed to exist in dilute 
solutions, necessitates the absorption of a certain quantity of beat of 
dilatation. S. B. A. A. 

Thermal BeliaYioxir of Cupric Chloride Solutions. By L. T. 
Keicaer and 0. M. vAir Deventer {Zeit. pTiysihaL 6, 559—565). 
Le Chatelier and Van't Hoff deduced as a necessary consequence of 
thermodynamics that when the heat of dissolution of a substance in 
its almost saturated solution was negative, the solubility would 
increase with increase of temperature; when positive, the solnbility 
would dimmish with rise of temperature. The salt 0u0l2,2H20 is 
one of the few which dissolve in much water with development of heat, 
and its temperature coefficient of solubility is positive. These facts, 
when taken in conjunction with the above principle, would point to 
curious behaviour of the salt with reject to the heat of dissolution 
in liquids of different concentration. The authors have investigated 
the matter experimentally, and find that in a saturated solution, the 
heat of dissolation is negative, as theory predicts. From observations 
of their own, and from data given by Thomsen as to the heat of dilu¬ 
tion of cupric chloride solutions, they calculate that the heat of dis¬ 
solution attains a maximum (at IF) when the solvent has a strength 
of about 8 mole, of GuClo,2H20 to 198 mols. ot H 2 O. At this concen¬ 
tration, therefore, the salt ^onld be dissolved without any themial 
effect whatever, and direct experiment confirms this conclusion. The 
heat of dissolution becomes negative when the concentration is about 
18 mols. of salt to 198 mols. of water. J. W. 

Heat of Combustion and Constitation of Organic Com¬ 
pounds. By 0. Dieffenbach (Zeit, physilcaL Ghem,^ 5, 566—588). 
—The author subjects the heats of combustion of various organic 
compounds to an arithmetical investigation, and from his x*esults 
seeks to draw conclnsions as to the constitution of the substances in 
question. As the basis of calculation he assumes that the heat of com- 
hnstion of a compound is additively made up of certain values which 
are constant for all compounds. Thus we have the heat of combus¬ 
tion of tbe “ isolated ” carhon-aiom, of the hydrogen-atom attached 
to carbon, and of the various forms of linking between the carbon- 
atoms. All these constants may, from the experimental data, be ex* 
pressed in terms of any one: the fatiy single bond is chosen as the 
standard by the author. Reckoning in this way, he finds that what 
is left over for carbon linking in -the benzene nucleus is equal to the 
thermal value of nine single bonds, and bears no simple relation to 
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three single and three double bonds: he thus considers it highly 
probable that the six carbon-atoms in the benzene ring are connected 
by nine single bonds, and that Elekule’s formula is erroneous. 
Similarly, the heat of combustion of naphthalene would point to its 
ten carbon-atoms being connected by sixteen single bonds. The six 
carbon bonds in hezamethylene (hexahydrobenzene) appear to be 
ordinary fatty bonds; but the three in trimethylene are not so. 

By making sundry more or less probable assumptions, the author 
endeavours to fix limits between which the value of his standard 
must lie, and comes to the conclusion that the value for the single 
bond must be greater than 16000 cal. and less than 48000 cal. 
Further, the relations between the various kinds of linkmg are found 
to be— 

double = 2 single — 16193 cal. 
triple = 3 single — 3 x 14962 cal. 

2 trimethylene == 2 single — 16286 cal. 

The numeidcal terms in these equations are approximately multiples 
of 16000, so that the author thus thinks it probable that the absolute 
values of the constants are also multiples of such a number. That 
being the case, the only values which satisfy the limits he found 
above are— 

single == 30300 cal. 
double =: 45460 cal. = *1 single 
triple = 45450 cal. = f single 
trimethylene =: 22726 cal. = ^ single. 

The thermal value of the double bond would thus be equal to that 
of the triple bond. Further, the heat of combustion of the “ isolated 
carbon-atom would be 166673 cal., and of the hydrogen-atom 
attached to carbon, 11039 cals. By the help of these values, the 
author calculates the heat of combustion of several compounds not 
used in obtaining the numbers, and finds a satisfactory agreement 
with direct experiment. J. W. 

The ^^Dead Space” in Chezoical Reactions. By 0. Lzebbeioh 
(Zeit, physihah Ohem,^ 5 , 629—^668).—In a communication to the 
Royal Prussian Academy, the author pointed out that certain parts 
of the liquid in which a slow chemical transformation is going on 
exhibit either no reaction, or a diminished or delayed reaction. This 
peculiar region he terms the dead space, and in the present paper 
seeks to ascertain the cause of the phenomenon. For the purposes of 
experiment, the most useful reactions are the transformation in dilute 
aqueous solution of chloral into chloroform by means of sodium car¬ 
bonate, and the reaction between iodic acid and sulphurous acid. In 
the first case, the extent of the reactioi) is rendered visible by the 
separation of chloroform; in the second case, by the liberation of 
iodine. 

The dead space appears at the free surface of the liquid, and is 
easily visible to the naked eye; and in narrow spaces, capillary tubes 
for example, there is either retardation or eninre prevention of the 
reaction, as may be seen when iodic and sulphurous adds are used 
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along with starch solution. In somewhat wider tubes, a thin thread 
of blue appears in the last case along the axis. Some 40 figures are 
given in the paper to show the form of the dead space in vessels of 
various shapes. 

The author proves conclusively that the dead space at the free 
surface is not due to evaporation, and is inclined to attribute the 
phenomenon to the physical influence of the walls and to the surface 
tension, there being a certain viscosity to hinder the reaction in these 
regions. This view receives support from the fact that the dead 
space diminishes in extent with rise of temperature. J. W. 

Influence of Glass Sur&ces on Velocity of Reaction. By 
SrEUA3fSKi {Zeit, pJiysikaL Chem.^ 5, 607—608).—The observation of 
Liehreich (preceding abstract), that the reaction between iodic 
and sulpbnrous acids did not take place when the mixture was 
poured into a vessel filled with glass beads, points to a possible source 
of error in the determination of many velocities of reaction. The 
author studied the influence of glass wool and glass beads on the rate 
of inversion of cane-sugar by hydrochloric acid. Glass wool pro¬ 
duced a continuous diminution of the velocity-constant^ but this was 
proved to proceed from interaction between the glass and the acid, 
the titre falling to about half its initial value in three days. Beads 
previously boiled in acid exerted not the slightest influence on the 
rate of inversion. J. W. 

Isomoiphlsm. Part II. By J. W, Retgees (Z&it physikah 
CJiem.y 6, 436—^GS).—^In a former paper (this voL, p. 328), the 
author studied the nitrates of ihe alkali metals and of silver. He 
now takes up and investigates in detail the corresponding chlorates, 
the method employed beings as before, a study of the specific gravities 
of the mixed cxysi^s. 

In the isodimorphous series [AgOlOj: hTaClOs], crystals containing 
np to 18*2 per cent, of silver chlorate are regular; a break in the 
series then follows, after which crystals containing more than 71*5 per 
cent, of the silver salt are quadratic. Potassium and silver chlorates 
crystallise very sparingly with each other, the monodinic potassium 
taking np only a small fraction of a per cent, of silver salt, which 
in its turn behaves similarly towards the former. A quadratic double 
salt, KC 103 ,AgC 103 , is, however, formed when the simple salts are 
allowed to crystallise in molecular proportions. Sodium and potas¬ 
sium chlorates neither form a double salt, nor do they take up more 
than traces of each other when they crystallise from mixed solutions. 
The chlorates of ammonium, rubidium, caesium, and thallium are all 
considered the author to be monoclinic and isomorphous with 
potassinm chlorate. Lithium chlorate is probably rhombic. A table 
is given comparing the nitrates, chlorates, bromaies, and iodates of 
the above metals. 

The author, in condnsion, criticises the value of identity of angle, 
parallel growth, &c., as criteria of isomorphism; and is of opinion 
that only a study of the capability in any given case to form mixed, 
crystals can. lead to definite and trustworthy results. J. W. 
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Freezing Point of IsomorplioTis Mixtures. By F. W. Kusteb 
(ZeiL phy^hal. OJiem., 5, 601—606).—It is well known tliat yan’t 
HofiE’s law for the depression of the freezing point holds tme only 
when the solvent separates ont as snch. If some of the dissolved 
substance crystallises along with the solvent on freezing, then the 
law is no longer applicable (Yan’t Hoff, this vol., p. 1044), bnt must 
be suitably altered. The author investigates a combination of sub¬ 
stances which crystallise together in all proportions, namely, hexa- 
chlor-a-keto- 7 -pentylene, OsOleO, and pentachlormonobrom-a-keto- 
7 -penfcylene, GsClsBrO. Here the crystals which separate have 
tiie same composition as the liquid, and the freezing point may be 
calculated from the simple formula of mixing, that is, the curve of 
the freezing point tabulated against percentage composition of the 
mixture is a straight line joining the freezing points of the two pure 
substances. J. W. 

Affinity-constants of Organic Acids. By H. G. Bethmaisn 
(Ze%t physikal, Ghem., 5, 386—422).—In this paper we have a 
further contribution to the determination of the constants of affinity 
which have been shown by Ostwald (Abstr.. 1889, 818) to be so 
characteristic for the various organic acids. The author has 
measured the constants of over 40 additional substances, including 
substituted benzoic acids, the polycarboxylic acids of benzene, 
naphthoic and hydronaphthoic acids, many bibasic acids of the 
oxalic series, and one or two derivatives of pyridine and thiazole. 

The alhjl substitution-products of succinic and glutaric acids are 
the subje^ of a special discussion from the point of view of the 
Van’t Hoff-Wislicenus theory. The substitution of a hydrogen-atom 
by a methyl-group usually lowers the constant, but in succinic acid, 
&Q,, the opposite is the case. From a consideration of the numbers- 
obtained by him for the different derivatives, the author is disposed 
to believe that the raising of the constant in such instances is due to 
approximation of the two carboxyl-groups, brought about by the 
introduction of the compound radicle. J. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Ammonia in Burnt Magnesium. By P. L. Aslanoglou { Glim , 
NetvSf 62, 99).—^Ammonia was observed in the magnesium hydroxide 
left behiud after burning magnesium wire or dust in the air. 

D. A. L. 

Water of Cryst^satlon. By L. Sceneideb (Monatsh., 11, 
166—^178).—^In his investigations, the author considers, as water 
of crystalHsation, only that water which is directly taken up 
fay the anhydrous salt, and which can be driven off on heating the 
compound. Supposing the densily of the anhydrous salt to remain 
constant when in combination, it appears that water, existing as 
water of ciystitiHsation, has a constant density of either f or f. The 
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former nnmber obtains in the case of tbo following compotinds:— 
jraBT,2HsO; Ba0l2,2H3O; SrO^eHsO; Na^^COsAOHsO; 2NaOH,7HaO; 
CaS 04 , 2 Hi 0 ; AloXS04)3,18H20; ; Ca(N03)2,4H20; 

K2iJ3(S04)4,24H20 ; (NH*)3Al2(S04)4,24H80; Wa2Al2CS04)4,24H20 ; 
HBpjSHsO; E:C 104 , 2 H 30 ; BaCl2,4HiO, and others; the latter in 
that of ferrous, copper, zinc, magnesinm, and manganese snlphates. 
In the case of the monohydrate of snlpburic acid, H 2 S 04 ,H 20 , the 
molecule of water has a density of >|; the second molecule existing in 
the hydrate B[ 2 S 04 , 2 H 20 has a densi^ of I-. 

The density of an aqueous solution of a salt is dependent on the 
following factors:—(1) the quantity of anhydrous sab in solution; 
(2^ the quantity of the combined water; (3) the quanti^ of un¬ 
combined water having a density 1. Emowing the density of the 
anhydrous salt, and which of the expressions f and f represente the 
density of the combined water, the density of an aqueous solution of 
any strength ca n be readily calculated. The paper contains a series 
of tables, which show how very closely the numbers obtained by such 
calcnlations agree with those fonnd by observation. Gr. T. M. 

AotioiL of Arseniiiretted Hydrogen on Potassium Perman¬ 
ganate. By B. Tivoli (Gaazetta, 19, 630—632).—When a current 
of pure arseniuretted hydrogen is passed into a dilute solution of 
poinssium permanganate, a hrown precipitate is formed, the liquid 
after a time becoming clear and colourless. The following reactions 
take place:—(1) AsHs -f 2 BZMn 04 = K2HASO4 + MnaOj -I- H2O; 
(2) A^Hs -h 2 TQTn 04 = K 2 HASO 3 + 2 Mn 03 + HgO. The first re¬ 
action is the principal one, the solution containing potassium arsenate 
and only small quantities of arsenite; part of the arsenate is mechani¬ 
cally retained by the precipitate. The latter consists of hydrated 
sesguioxide of manganese mixed with small and variable quantities of 
the hydrated peroxide. S. B. A. A. 

Note on the Diamond. By A. Kbausb (Ber., 23, 2409—2412). 
—^Diamond splinters were burnt in a current of oxygen, the products 
of combustion absorbed by ammonia, and the ammouiacal solution 
decomposed with pure sodium hydroxide. A comparison of the ciys- 
tals obtained on evaporation with those of pure sodium carbonate, 
showed that they had the same percentage of water of crystallisation, 
and that they were identical in crystalline form, optical properties, 
melting point, electrical conducthity, and soluhili'fy in water. The 
author concludes that the diamond must be chemically identical with 
carbon, since not only is the atomic weight the same, but on oxida¬ 
tion they both yield exactly the same product. J. B, T. 

Fotassiiini Tetrathionate and Fentathionate. By A. Focx and 
El. Kluss (Ber., 23, 2428—2432).—^The authors have examined the 
crystals to which Bammelsberg gave the formula 'E^SsOBt aud find 
them to be really potassium tetrathionate, K 2 S 40 e, and they suggest 
that the analysis which Bammelsberg publish^ was made with a 
dtSerent and impure preparation. The compounds described by 
Lewis (Trans., 1881, 68, and 1882, 300) and Shaw (Trans., 1888, 
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S57) are really potassiam pentathionate, 2 K 2 S 5 O 8 -f- 3 H 3 O, not 
^28306 + H 2 O, as the latter states; there is therefore only one potas¬ 
sium pentathionate. Potassinm teio^athionate crystallises in peculiar 
heniimorphous or hemihedral forms belonging to the monosymmetric 
system, not to the rhombic system as stated in Shaw’s paper. Potas¬ 
sium pentathionate crystallises in thick prisms and in flat plates, both 
forms belonging to the rhombic system. J. B. T. 

Copper OxysulpMdes. By T. Cliche ( Arch . Fharm ., 228, 
374___414), —The action of ammoniacal copper oxide solution on 
cupric sulphide when hot, as in the volume cric estimation of 
copper by (standard) sodium sulphide solution, does not add oxygen 
to the sulphide, but removes sulphur; the sulphide is partially or com¬ 
pletely converted into cuprous sulphide, and the conversion is the more 
complete the higher the temperature and the more concentiated the 
oxide solution; both temperature and state of concentration aflect the 
result in a marked manner. The cuprous sulphide is not further at¬ 
tacked. The sulphur removed is oxidised to sulphuric acid, whilst the 
cupric oxide in solution is reduced to cuprous oxide; the filtrate conse¬ 
quently always contains sulphuric acid when the cupric oxide solution 
has been prepared either from chloride, nitrate, or acetate. In neutral or 
acid solutions, the same reaction takes place, but the oxide does not yield 
up oxygen; the copper solution only acts as a carrier of oxygen from 
the air. The products of the action of the oxide solution on the 
sulphide are not oxysulphides, but compounds or mixtures of cupric 
and cuprous sulphide, and sulphate is always present, due to the eai^ 
oxidation of the cupric sulphide, except in the case when cuprous 
sulphide alone is formed. The water of crystallisation and the com¬ 
bined oxygen of the sulphate are reckoned as oxygen; the compound 
is considered to be an oxysulphide. The action of concentrated 
i^ulphuric acid on metallic copper yields sulphurous anhydride and 
cupric sulphate, but does not produce oxysulphide, but only cuprous 
sulphide, so long as any metallic copper is present. This sulphide first 
appears brown, and then black; it does not oxidise in the air, or only 
very slightly. When the whole of the metallic copper has dissolved, 
cupric sulphide is produced by the action of sulphuric acid on the 
cuprous STuphide, and the newly formed compound is attacked in turn 
with the separation of free sulphur, the two reactions proceeding 
simultaneously. The sulphur thus set free is insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide, and can reproduce cupric sulphide on heating cuprous 
sulphide with it. J. T. 

New Axomoniacal Mercury Oompotmds, and a New Eeac. 
tiouL for Mercturaanmomum Compourids. By L. Pesci ( Oaazetta , 
19, 509—526).—On adding ammonia to a solution of mercuric 
bromide, a flocculent, light-yellow precipitate is slowly formed; this 
substance is probably analogous to “infusible white precipitate,’' 
HgiNCljNHiCl, but its compositiou cannot be definitely ascertamed, as 
it continually loses ammonium bromide when washed with cold water. 
By treatment with boiling water, it becomes orange-yellow, loses 
bromine, and its composition gradually approximates to Hg 2 NBr- 
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■When an aqneons solntion of mercuric bromide is treated with 
excess of ammonium carbonate, a heavy, white precipitate of needles 
is formed which readily loses ammonium bromide when treated with 
water, being converted into the preceding yellow compound. When 
treated with warm potash or soda, it loses ammonia, and is trans¬ 
formed into mercurammonium bromide, HgJCSTBr. After purifica¬ 
tion by washing with a dilute solution of ammonium carbonate and 
drying over sulphuric acid, its composition was 4Hg2lSrBr,.51THiBr. 
It * is readily soluble in cold hydrochloric add, but is insoluble in 
nitric acid; it dissolves in warm, dilute, sulphuric add (10 per cent), 
but mercuric bromide crystallises out on cooling; it also dissolves in 
ammonium chloride, bromide, or iodide with evolution of ammonia. 
At an elevated temperature, it decomposes without melting. 

2£ercurammmium hromide^ HgjNBr, obtained by the decomposition 
of the preceding compound with potash or soda, or by treating 
AQllon’s base with dilute hydrobromic acid, is a pale, orange-yeBow, 
anhydrous powder readily soluble in dilute Hydrochloric acid, but in¬ 
soluble in water and in nitric or sulphuric adds. It behaves like the 
preceding compound with ammonium dbiloride, bromide, or iodide. 
It decomposes on heating without previous fusion, giving off small 
quantities of ammonia, and forming a sublimate consisting principally 
of metallic mercury. 

When either mercurammonium bromide or the compound 
4Hga2i'Br,5NH4Br is treated with a boiling solution of ammonium 
bromide and filtered after a short contact, the filtrate deposits, on 
cooling, colourless, microscopic crystals of the composition 
HgsXBPjSlSJHiBr. The same compound is obtained on adding di¬ 
lute ammonia to a solution of mercuric bromide in ammonium 
bromide, or by mixing alcobolic solutions of mercuric bromide and 
ammonia; in the latter case, however, the product is amorphous. It 
is decomposed by water, but not by alcohol. It melts at ISO® with 
evolution of ammonia, whilst at a higher temperature a white powder 
and drops of a yellow liquid are sublimed. It is readily soluble in 
hydrocUoric acid; it also dissolves in hot dilute sulphuric acid, but 
mercuric bromide separates on cooling; it slowly dissolves in am¬ 
monium chloride, bromide, or iodide with evolution of ammonia. 
It is decomposed by potash or soda with the formation of mercnr- 
ammonium bromide and ammonia. 

The presence of the mercurammonium radicle, Hg^K, may gener¬ 
ally be ascertained by the resistance of its salts to the action of potash 
or soda and by their decomposition by sodium sulphide; iu double 
salts of mercurammonium and ammonium, the ammonium salt is split 
off and decomposed by alkalis, and the mercurammonium salt may 
then be detected by sodium sulphide. As, however, some double 
salts of mercury and ammonium (for example, HgOhjNHiCl, 
HgClsjSNH^Cl, Hg0l2,2!NH4l, 4c.) are converted into mercurammo- 
nium componnds by treatment with alkalis, the presence of the 
radicle in the original compound cannot always be determined by 
this method. 

The evolution of ammonia by mercurammonium compounds when 
treeted with amTuoTiiuTn bromide affords a ready means of detecting 
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the radicle; the ammonia may he quantitatively determined by allow¬ 
ing the reaction to proceed for about 48 hours in a closed bell-jar in 
presence of a definite quantily of oxalic acid. When neutral mercur- 
ammonium salts are treated in this way, one-fourth of the evolved 
ammonia proceeds from the radicle, the reaction which takes place 
being represented by the equation HgaNfX + SNBEiX = 2HgX9 -1- 
41S'H3. The residual solution contains a double salt of mercury and 
ammonia, which is reconverted into a mercurammonium salt on the 
addition of ammonia. S. B. A. A. 

Cobalt and Nickel Oxides. By &. Schroder {Clem. Oentr., 
1890, i, 931—932, Inaugural Dissertation ).—^The author finds that 
if the cobalt oxide, C03O5, obtained by treating a solution of a cobalt 
salt with potassium hypochlorite or hypobromite, is heated to boiling 
in the liquid, oxides varying in composition from Co^Os to C02O3 are 
formed, and that the same oxides are produced if the solution of the 
cobalt salt is first treated with bromine and then with potassium 
hydroxide. 

Since the higher oxide, C03O5, is more readily washed than the 
cobaltic oxide, C03O3, it is recommended to precipitate cobalt as the 
higher oxide for the purpose of quantitative analysis. If solutions of 
salts of nickel are treated in the manner described above, nickel oxide, 
^■1303, is the only product. If, on the other hand, potassium 
hydroxide and, afterwards, bromine are added to the nickel solution, 
a lower oxide, Ni^Or, having a formula between "NiiOi and NiO, is 
formed. The oxides NisO?, NiaOs lose oxygen when boiled in potash 
solution, and form oxides of an indefinite constitution. J. W. L, 

Constitution of the Cobalt^ Chromium, and Rhodium 
Bases. By S. M. Jorgensen (/. p?-. Ohem. [2], 42, 206—^221).— 
The compound described by Fi^my and Olere as chlorotetramine- 
chromic chloride, (0r,4NH3)0l3,H3O, is best prepared in the manner 
previously described by the author (Ahsti\, 1880, 10). To the mixed 
solution of cblorotetramiue- and chloropurpureo-cbromic chloride 
obtained as there stated, ammonium suljmate is added, the precipi¬ 
tated chlorotetraminechromio sulphate washed with water, and 
reconverted into the chloride by mixing with moderately concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. To free this compound from sulphuric acid, it is 
dissolved in water and filtered, and the filtrate allowed to fall into 
modei’ately concentrated hydrodhloric acid. Its molecular weight, 
found by Baoult’s method, agrees, as previously stated (this voL, p, 
958), Tvdth the simple empirical formula given above. In its general 
behaviour, it strongly resembles the purpureo-compounds, and it is 
therefore probable that, as in these compounds, one of uhe chlorine- 
atoms is combined with the metal. That this is really the case is 
shown by the fact that only two-thirds of the chlorine is immediately 
precipitated by silver nitrate in candle light. The composition of the 
salts described below is also in agreement with this supposition, as is 
also the fact that the platmochloride contains only one atom of 
platinum for every chlorine-atom in the molecule. 

OJihrotetrcminecliromic nitrate^ Cl(0r,4NH3)2N03,H»0, is prepared 
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bj the addition of nitric acid to a solution of tbe chloride. It is a 
beantif nl, almost carmine-red salt, and at 100 ® undergoes a remark¬ 
able change, assuming a deep-black colour, and dissolving in water 
forming a bluish-black solution. In this it differs from the other¬ 
wise similar chloropnrpureochromic nitrate. The corresponding 
hromide^ Cl(Cr, 4 N’B[ 3 )Br 3 ,H 20 , is a violet-red precipitate. 

A cobaltammonium chloride of similar composition has been also 
obtained by Tortmann (Abstr., 18S3, 25, this vol., p, 14), and a 
careful comparison of both compounds has shown that they closely 
correspond with one another in all their properties, and the author, 
therefore, terms Yortmann’s compound chlorotettamiiiecohaU chloride^ 
Cl(Co, 4 NH 3 ,H 2 O) 0 l 2 . It was prepared according to the method given 
by Yortmann, and purified in a manner similar to that given for the 
chromicm salt. It forms a violet, crystalline powder, scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from chloropurpureocobalt chloride, and soluble in 40 parts 
of water at the ordinary temperature. Its molecular weight, as found by 
Baonlt*s method, agrees with the formula given above. Silver nitrate 
only precipitates two-thirds of the chlorine in the cold, and sulphuric 
acid drives off two-thirds of the chlorine as hydrogen chloride, forming 
the sulphate Cl(Co, 41 TH 3 ,H 30 )S 04 , which crystallises in rhombic 
tablets, and is isomorphons with the corresponding chromium salt. 
The plaiimchloTide^ 0 l(Co, 4 XHa,H 3 O)PtCl 8 , 2 BC 2 O, only contains one 
atom of platinum for every atom of chlorine present, and crystallises 
in brown needles which have a silky lustre, and lose their water of 
crystallisation at 100® or over sulphuric acid. The bromide, 
Cl(Co, 4 XH 3 ,BtO)Br 2 , is a bluish-violet, ciystalliue precipitate more 
soluble thau the chloride. The chromate, 01 (Co, 41 ^H 3 ,H 20 )Cr 04 , 
forms a greenish-brown precipitate, soluble in cold water with an 
olive-green colour. 

The foregoing description shows that these two chlorotetramine- 
salts correspond in their composition and general properties with the 
cliloropnrpnreo-salts, but differ from them in containing IH 3 O in 
place of 1 

Cl(Cr,4]SrH3,H30)Cl3. C1 (Co,4KH8,H:30)01s. 

01CCr,4NH3,NH3)a3. 

The chlorides of both series are isomorphons, and appear to have 
approximately the same molecular volume. The characteristio flno- 
silicates of these compounds also form crystals, the diffei*ence in the 
angles of which is very slight. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the first series contain a bivalent radicle isomeric with water in place of 
XHa* In confirmation of this it is found that when chloi'otetramine- 
cobalt chloride is heated on the water-bath, first with ammonia and 
then with an excess of hydrochloric acid, it is converted into chloro- 
pnrpnreocobolt chloride. On the other hand, the latter compound, 
when treated with silver caibonate, yields the roseochloride, the 
solution of which is converted, on evaporation on the water-bath, into 
chloTotetraminecobalt chloride- Yortmann has shown that the latter 
readily passes into the praseochloride, and moe versa. 

Pot the tefcramine salts, the author proposes the constitutional 
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>01 


fonnnla , 

^NHs-NHs-ras-NHa-Ol 


corresponding with those already 


given for the chloropnrpnreo- and chloropraseo-salts (J. pr. Ohem. 
[2], 41, 437). The formation of these salts also emphasises the 
author’s previous statement that one of the ITHs-groups in the pur- 
pureo-salts is less firmly combined than the remaining four. 

H. a. 0. 

Cryoscopic Investigations of Colloids. By A. SabanjSbff (/. 
jRuss. Ohem, Soo,, 21, 616—525).—The author has studied the appli¬ 
cation to some colloidal substances of Raoult’s method of determining 
the molecular weight from the depression of the feezing point. 

Oollmdal tungstic acid was prepared by Grraham’s method by 
dialysing a weak hydrochloric acid solution of sodium tungstate. On 
evaporating the dialysed solution on the water-bath or in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, an amorphous, transparent substance was ob¬ 
tained, the composition of which, after drying at 200®, corresponded 
with the formula 3 W 03 ,H 20 . The depression was identical for 
both kinds of preparations. The numbers obtained with solutions 
containing 1‘2—100 parts of the acid in 100 parts of water varied 
from 0*036—1*910®, from which the value 679—^996 was calculated 
as the molecular weight, that of 3 W 03 ,H 20 being = 714. Colloidal 
tungstic acid is therefore tritungstic acid. 

GolUMal molyhdic add-wsa prepared in the same manner as the 
foregoing. After evaporation of the dialysed solution in a vacuum 
over sulphuric add, it is left as transparent, hygroscopic, gum-like 
crusts, soluble in water without change, but on heating the solution 
a white predpitate separates, and on evaporating to dryness an 
insoluble residue is left. Immediately after preparation, tbe salt 
contains 11*2 per cent, of water; after drying for several weeks 
over sulphuric acid, only 6*92 per cent. W^ith the time of drying, 
the solubility of molybdic acid in water is found to decrease, and after 
some time it becomes insoluble. The depression of the freezing point 
for solutions containing 1*6—6*1 parts in 100 parts of water gives 
M = 608—631, the number calculated for (MOs)! being 676. 

Qlycogm, —^A very pure preparation was used. For solutions con¬ 
taining 4*06—8*29 parts in 100 parts of water, a depression of 
0*060—0*095 was found, giving M = 1645—1626. The molecular 
weight (OsHioOfi)^ = 1620. The effect of fermentation of glycogen 
shows that the molecule must be double, GsHioOs, whilst the action of 
dilute sulphudo acid (Shtcherbahoff) shows that its true formula is 
five times larger than ihe empirical one. On heating at 116®, glycogen 
loses 3*68 per cent, of its weight, and on dissolving the residue in 
water and determining the depression of the freezing point, values were 
obtained for tbe molecular formula which are 1^ times smaller than 
the above, pointing probably to the existence of several modifications. 

SiUdc Add, —^On dialysing a weak solution of hydrochloric acid to 
iwliich one of pure sodium silicate was added, solutiozis containing up 
VO 37 per cent, of silicic acid were obtained by boiling down the solu- 
asan in a fiask, whereas the solution of maximum concentration obtained 
or cGhcaham’s method, containing 14 per cent., was found* to be very 

VO 
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unstable. The depression of the freezing point of solutions, purified 
by repeated addition of hydrochloric add and dialysis, was fouad to bo 
about 0*002®, that is, smaller ihan the possible experimental error. It 
shows that the molecular weight of silica is extremely high. Assuming 
that the depression lies between 0*005® and 0*0025®, and that silica 
is a polymeride, (SiOa)», the value of n will lie between 800 and 
1600. 

Colloidal Ferric Eydrate. —On dialysing a solution of pure ferric 
hydroxide in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, a solution is 
obtained, containing, even after weeks, some hydrochloric acid. The 
purest preparations obtained in this way were found to correspond 
with the composition Fe20l6,116Fe2(0H)6. The freezing-point de¬ 
pression of solutions containing 16 Fe 2 (OH)o for IFciOI# was found 
to be 0*065®. and with increasing number of molecules of hydroxide, 
the depression was found to diminish, as shown in a tabular 
arrangement, down to the propoi'tion Fes 01 fi, 116 Fe 2 ( 0 H)B,when it was 
found to he inappreciable. From this it follows, that the hydroxide 
alone causes no depression, but that the effect is due to the chloride 
only, and that the molecular weight of the hydroxide in solution i^ 
extremely large. On assuming, therefore, that the depression is due 
only to the presence of the chloride, and recalculating the values 
accordingly, values were obtained for the molecular weight of the 
chloride varying between 2!r0 and 342. The molecular weight of 
FesCla = 325. The depression of 1 gram of substance in 100 parts of 
water for ferric chloride is, according to Raoult, = 0*356®, therefore 
six times larger than the normal value, 0*0584®, obtained by the 
author. Eaoult’s large value is due to a dissociation of feme chloride 
in aqueous solution, and in the above case, in tbe presence of a large 
amount of ferric hydroxide, that is, one of the products of dissocia¬ 
tion, 'scarcely any dissociation takes place. It is interesting to note 
that the electrical conductivity decreases with the decreasing amount 
of ferric chloride present, so that the author concludes that pure 
ferric hydroxide in aqueous solution does not conduct. 

JBgg albuiniii^ purified by SJichailoff’s method, shows, in aqueous 
solution, an appreciable lowering of temperature. A solution of 
15'6 parts in 100 parts of water shows a depression of 0*02®, from 
which it follows that the molecular weight is about 16,000. 

Eeferring to Lubavin’s experiments (this vol., p. 685), the author 
has subjected his solutions to the temperature of — 20 ® for at least 
one hour, until they became perfectly solid. No coagulation of tung¬ 
stic or molybdic acid, of glycogen, or albumin occurred, and com¬ 
plete solution took place after fusion. A solution of silica treated in 
the same maimer yielded the greater part of the silica in the insoluble 
state. The author concludes by remarking that his experiments 
were carried out before the publication of the interesinng researches 
of Morris and Brown. B. B. 

Composition of Some Metallic Sulphides obtained in. the Wet 
Way^ and Beactions of the Sulphide of Gold, Au^^Sg. By W. 
Amosx and A. Lucchusi {Qaasetta^ 19, 645—562).—^To decide 
whether leed, copper, bismuth, antimony, and gold are precipitated 
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from their solutions by sulphuretted hydrogen as sulphides, or as 
hydrosulphides, a series of experiments were made, the filtration 
being conducted under a bell jar, through which a current of 
hydrogen sulphide was continually passing; boiled water sailurated 
with the gas was used for washing, and was brought on to the pre¬ 
cipitate by means of a tube passing through the stopper of the bell 
jar. The washed precipitate was quickly pressed between filter paper 
and dried in a current of perfectly pure nitrogen, the temperature 
being gradually raised to 120—130°, and the issuing gas led through 
a solution of silver nitrate; the dried sulphide was then analysed. 
Under these circumstances, the lead precipitate has the composition 
PbS, the bismuth precipitate, BisS^; the precipitate from tartar 
emetic is Sb 2 S„ and that obtained by adding excess of hydrochloric 
acid to a freshly prepared solntion of sodinm thioantimonate is 
bb 2 S 6 ; the copper precipitate obtained at the ordinary temperature 
could not be properly washed in the apparatns, but when prepared at 
0°. and washed by decantation with sulphuretted hydrogen water at 
0* until the precipitate was sufficiently compact for treatment, its 
composition was found to be CuS. 

Dilute solutions of gold (1 per oent.) treated at 90—100° with a 
current of hydrogen sulphide give a precipitate of pure gold; dilute 
solutions ( 1 —3 per cent.) treated in the same way at the ordinary 
temperature (about 8 °) yield a black precipitate of An 3 S 2 . The 
tomperature ot the solution continually.rise? during the precipitation 
})roportionately to the strength of the solution, and if at any time the 
temperature approaches 40°, metallic gold is precipitated ^oug with 
the sulphide. If the solution is not fully precipitated, and the 
sulphide is allowed to remain in contact with the solution of auric 
chloride, these salts react according to the equation 4AuCl, 4- 
2 AU 2 S 2 + SHiO = GAu + 12HC1 + 2 H 2 SO 4 , metallic gold being 
formed. From solutions of aurous sodium thiosulphate, hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates mixtures of gold, sulphur, and aurous sulphide^ 
which always vary in composition; the action of auric chloride on 
these solutions is as described by Fordos and Gelis (Ann. Chim. 
Fharm. [3], 13, 391), the liquid being at first coloured reddish-brown, 
owing to the foimalion of a soluble compound rich in gold; but after 
adding a few drops of tbe reagent, a precipitate of AU 3 S 2 is formed; 
this is again decomposed by an excess of auric chloride, in accorda ce 
with the equation given. When aui*ic chloride is added to potas&ium 
or sodium hydrosulphides, AU 3 S 2 is formed, and dissolves in excess 
of the reagent; with ammonium hydrosulphide, however, the pi-e- 
cipitate of AueSa^t first formed is immediately deprived of its sulphur 
and reduced to metallic gold. When aurous sulphide is left in con¬ 
tact with either colourless or yellow ammonium sulphide,, it is 
similarly reduced. S. B. A. A. 

A New Aniiydrons Double Chloride of Gold and Potassium. 
By A. Lainbr (^Monatsh., 11, 220—223).—The author has obtained a 
compound having the formula AuOlajKCI, ^ dissolving gold in aqua- 
regia, and adfling the inolecnlar proportion, of po^ssium chloride 
dissolved in a little water. After su&ient concentrafton of the 
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solution over quick-lime and over snlplmric acid, crystallisation com¬ 
menced, and a deposit of glistening, yellow needles was obtained, 
wkicb remained unchanged on exposure to the air. The crystallo¬ 
graphic measurements of these needles corre<q)ond exactly with those 
of crystals obtained by Topsoe (Monahh,^ 1874, 265), and to which 
he attributed the formula 2(AuGl3,KCl) + H 2 O. G-. T. M. 

natososemlamine Chloride, an Isomeride of Magnus’ Salt. 
By A. CossA (Ber., 23, 2503—^2509).—By the action of a boiling 
solution of ammonium nitrate on Magnus’ salt a mixture is obtained, 
consisting of platosamine chlorida platinodiamine chloronitrate 
(G-i’os), and a compound isomeric with Magnus’ salt. It is insoluble 
in alcohol; 100 parts of water dissolve 0*34 part at 17% and 1*82 
parts at 100°; it crystallises from water in yellow, Instrons plates, of 
sp. gr. 3*61. On boiling with, excess of ammonia, platosodiamine 
chloride is formed, whilst with oxidising agents it yields platino- 
diamine chloride. The author regards the substance as a compound 
of 1 mol. of platosodiamine ohlor.de and 2 mols. of the chloride of a 
new base (platinosemiamine) PtChNHsGl. The potassiocJiloride oi 
this base, Pt(NH 3 )Cl 2 ,KCl,H 30 , is readily soluble in water, and yields 
the isomeride of Magnus’ salt on treatment with platos 'diamine 
chloride. The isomeride is .also formed by the addition of ammonhi 
to phitinous chloride, and by its elimination from platososemiamine 
chloride. . J. B. T. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Oeometrical Isomerism of the Bromo-derivatives of * 
Pseudobutylene. By A. Pavoeskt and C. Debout (/. pr, Oh&n, 
[2], 42, 149—155).—^In this paper the authors show that Wislicenns 
and Holz, in their work on the broniinated derivatives of pseudo- 
butylene (Abstr., 1889,576), were dealing with a mixture of butylenes, 
and therefore with a mixture of derivatives, not with geometrical 
isomerides. Their theoretical conclusions,' consequently, are un¬ 
sound. • A. G. B. 

Hexadecylene Bromide Derivatives. By F. Krapft and L. 
Guos JEAN (Ber., 23, 2352—2350).—Ppre hexadecylene bromide 
is prepared by treating a carbon bisulphide solution of pure hexa¬ 
decylene with the calculated quantity of bromine dissolved in 
the same medium; the pariially pari tied hydrocarbon from sper¬ 
maceti may also be emyloyed. The bromide boils at 225—227° 
at 15 mm. without decomposition. Diacetylh^mdecylene, CisH;is(0Ac)^, 
is obtained by boiling pure hexadecylene bromide with glacial 
acetic acid for 5—6 hours, the excess of acid is evaporated under 
reduced pressure, the residue dissolved in alcohol, and precipitated 
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witTi ^ater; it crystallises in colourless plates, melting at 
55—56°. Hexadecylene ghjcol, Ci 6 Hsi(OH) 2 , is prepared by boiling 
the diacetyl-derivative* with alcoholic potash; the product is 
poured into cold water, and the precipitated glycol purified by re¬ 
crystallisation from alcohol; it melts at 72—73°, and, in small quanti¬ 
ties, boils unchanged at 210—211° under a pressure of 9 mm., and 
220—221° at 15 mm. JSexadecylenedicarhoxylic anhydride^ CisHagOa, 
is formed by treating hexadecylene bromide with potassium cyanide, 
and hydrolysing the product with s^lcoholic potash; it melts at 
73—75°, and boils at 245—248° at 15 mm. Hexadecylenedicarhoxylir, 
acid^ Ci 8 H 33 (CO*OH) 2 , is obtained by dissolving the anhydride in 
dilute ammonia, and precipitating with dilute hydrochloric acid; it 
melts at 121°, and is converted into the anhydiido. The silver salt is 
crystalline. J. B. T. 

The Two Diiodides of Acetylene. By E. Pateeno and A. Pek- 
ATONER (Gazzetta 19, 580—6^d).—The existence of two isomeric 
symmetrical diiodoethylenes, CHIICHI, is a point of some importance 
ill the theory of isomerism in space, and has hitherto been taken as 
established by Sabaneeff’s experiments {Annalen^ 178, 122); the 
authors have now re-investigated the subject. By parsing acetylene 
over iodine in presence of absolute alcohol with frequent agitation, 
Sabaneeff obtained a solid iodide crystallising in needles, melting at 
73°, and boiling at 192°, a liquid compound solidifying below 0°, and 
a small quantity of another very volatile iodide. On repeating these 
experiments, the authors obtained a large quantity of the solid iodide 
together with a very small quantity of an impure liquid product. 
When the reaction takes place in an acetic acid solution (instead of 
in alcohol), nothing but the solid iodide is formed; on the other 
hand, in pi*esence of an excess of iodic acid, the product consists 
mainly of the liquid iodide, a small quantity of moniodacetylene, 
OaHl, being also formed; the latter is also obtaine»l in minute quanti¬ 
ties in the other methods of prepaiang the iodides. The iodide is a 
heavy liquid with a pleasant, ethereal odour, boils at 29—32°, and does 
not solidify in a mixture of ice and salt. On heating it in a closed 
vessel above its boiling point, it decomposes with a slight explosion 
into carbon and hydi’ogen iodide. It combines with cuprons rhloritl© 
forming a red, flocculont compound analogoas to copper acetylide. 
In an acetic acid solution, it readily combines with hydriodic acid to 
form the solid diiodide; this crystallises in large colourless needles 
which cannot be powdered on account of their ductility. It melts at 
71° and volatilises in a current of steam, but, contrary to Plimpton’s 
statement (Trans., 1882, 392), it is largely decomposed when dis¬ 
tilled under the ordinary pressure. 

The liquid iodide cannot be obtained pure on account of its insta¬ 
bility ; the analyses are very discrepant but point towards a formula 
; tbe crude product is always discoloured by iodine, and wben 
decolorised by washing with potash it soon turns yellow or reddish- 
brown again. It has a pleasant odour recalling that of violets; it is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetic 
acid: it is an excellent solvent for the solid iodide. If undergoes 
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some cliange when merely heated on the water-bath; it boils with 
decomposition at 160—165®, and is converted into the solid iodide by 
distillation* in a cnirent of steam under reduced pressure; when 
heated for several hours with water in a reflux apparatus, the products 
consist of the solid iodide, iodine, and hydriodic acid. It does not 
solidify at a few degrees below 0® as affirmed by SabaneefE, but remains 
liquid even at —18®. SabaneefE*s liquid iodide appears to have been 
a solution of the solid in the liquid iodide. 

When the solid iodide is heated with mercuric chloride (2 parts) 
and alcohol at 180—^190® for 8—10 hours, and the product is stfeam- 
distilled, acetylene chloriodide, CHilCl, passes over; mercuric chlor¬ 
ide acts much more * readily on the liquid iodide, the same product 
being formed; a portion of the iodide is, howeyer, decomposed during 
the reaction. Iodine chloride acts similarly on both the iodides 
forming the same chloriodide, CHOIICHI. By treatment with benzene 
and alumininm chloride, anthracene is formed together with a hydi*o- 
carbon which distils between 250® and 290®, yields benzoic acid on 
oxidation with potassium permanganate, and probably has the com¬ 
position CiB! 4 P^ 2 * 

The analogies between the above results aud those obtained by 
Demole (Abstr, 1880,158), An*^chutz (Abstr., 1887, ISO) and Heppe 
(Abstr., 1875, 361) render the formula CHIICHI a more probable 
one for the iodides than CH 3 ICI 2 . Silver acetate has no action on the 
solid iodide, but forms a raonaeetate with the liquid compound. 
Both iodides deposit iodine when heated with alcohol and iodic acid, 
although no moniodacetylene appears to he formed. From the fore- 
eroing experiments it would seem that the first product of the action of 
acetylene on iodine is the liquid iodide, of which the products of de¬ 
composition (CjHI and HI) combine to form the symmetrical solid 
iodide, GHIICHI; a portion of the iodine, however, acts directly on 
acetylene forming the moniodo-derivative. Although the liquid 
iodide behaves as a symmetrical diiodide of acetylene, and is capable 
of almost complete transformation into the solid compound, it ap¬ 
pears to have the composition C 2 H 2 T 2 +C 5 H 2 . The existence of two 
diifei'enb isomeric symmetrical *diiodoethylenes is therefore still un¬ 
proved. S. B. A. A. 

Dimethylacetylene fimd'its Tetrabromides. By A. Favobskt 
(/. pr. Chem, [ 2 ], 42, 14f3—149).—The authoi* has already shown 
(/. pr. Chein, [2J, 37, 383, 430) that by the action of alcoholic potash 
on monosabstituted.ethylacetylene, a hydrocarbon, CiHa, is obtained, 
having the properties of dimethylacetylene and yieldtlng hexamethyl- 
benzene on treatment with sulphuric acid. 

A dibromide, CiHeBro, is obtained as a yellow oil by brominating 
an ethereal solution of this hydrocarbon at a low temperature. By 
lurther bromination (equal mols.) at the ordinary temperatui*e, a 
cryatalline tetrabromide is obtained; when this is recrystallised at 
the ordinary temperature, the crystals retain their transparency and 
lustre for some time, whereas when it is recrystalised at a low tem¬ 
perature, the crystals quickly become opaque and milky, especially 
^'whfini touched with one of tjhie first mentioned crystals. Both kinds 
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melt at 230® with some decomposition; their ciystallography is fully 
given. 

None of the hydrocarbons of the formula C 4 H 6 , except Henninger’s 
erythrene, identical with Ciamician and Magnanini’s pyrrolylene, 
have been isolated, being only known as their tetrabromides. The 
proximity of the melting points of these tetrabomides to that of 
erythrene tetrabromide indicates the probability of their identity 
with it. A. G. B. 

7 -ChlorobTityroiiitrile. By S. Gabriel (Ber,, 23, 2489—2493; 
compare preceding abstract).—With the hope of throwing light on 
some of the reactions of orthocyanobenzyl chloride, the analogous 
fatty compound, 7 -chlorobutyronitrile, CN*CH 2 *CH 2 ‘CH 201 , has been 
investigated. r^-Thiocyanohftfyrmiiirile, CN*[CH 2 ] 3 *SCN, is prepared 
by boiling 7 -chlorobutyi*onitrile with alcoholic potassium thiocyanate 
for two hours in a reflux apparatus; the alcohol is evapoiated, the 
residue treated with water, and the oily portion separated. It is a 
pale-yellow, almost odourless liquid, boiling at 196® under a pressure 
of 30—40 mm., and 220° at 110—120 mm.; it undergoes slight 
decomposition on distillation at the ordinary pressure. 7 -JDjVXw)- 
ddhtifyrawide, NHyCO'[OHa] 3 *S’S-[CH 2 ]j*CO'NH 2 , is obtained by 
treating the previous compound with concentrated sulphuinc acid in 
the cold; the reaction is violent, a considerable evolution of carbonic 
and sulphurous anhydrides taking place. After remaining over night, 
the liquid is poured into cold water, treated with a slight excess of 
ammonia, and evaporated; on recrystallisation from water, it is de¬ 
posited in flat needles which melt at 166—167®. 

The reaction probably proceeds in two stages; by the elimination of 
ammonia and carbonic anhydride, an intermediate mercaptan-deriva¬ 
tive, NH 2 * 00 *[CH 2 ] j’SH, is probably formed, fi*om which hydrogen 
is eliminated by the action of sulphuric anhydride. ^-IjUModihutynG 
acid, C 00 H-[CE[ 3 ] 3 -S 2 '[ 0 H 3 ] 3 ' 000 H, is obtained on boiling the 
amide with concentrated hydioohloric acid; it crystallises from watei* 
in plates melting at 108—109®, and is readily soluble in ammonia and 
alkalis. On heating 7 -chlorobutyronitrile with excess of alcohohc 
hydrogen potassium sulphide for ^—1 hour, crystals are formed; 
after washing these with alcohol and vrater, vermilion-red needles 
ai*e obtained melting at 113—114®. The compound js soluble in 
alcohol and benzene, but insoluble in water; it has the formula 
OgHioSa, and is the analogue of the compound OibHwSs, fi^m ortho¬ 
cyanobenzyl chloride (7oc. cit). The methiodMe, CgHioS^jMel, is 
prepared by dissolving the compound in methyl iodide: on recrys- 
talliaation from alcohol, it melts at 103—^104°. The.fonnation of this 
iodide appears to indicate that the red compound is a sulphide of 
the series II 3 S, and its constitution may, perhaps, therefore be repi-e- 
sented by the formula S(C 4 H 5 S)a. 

e>f-Thiodihvtyroniirile, S(G 3 H 6 *CN) 2 , is obtained on warming 7 -chloro¬ 
butyronitrile with alcoholic potassium sulphide; it is a colourless, 
oily liquid boiling above 300®, and is almost odourless at ordinary 
temperatures. With concentrated hydrochloric acid, it yields ff-thia- 
diluhjric aeid^ S(CaHB*OOOHk which isdeno&ited from water in long, 
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flat crystals melting at 99°. It is readily solable in ammonia and 
dsed alkalis. J. B. T. 

Constitaiion of the DerivatlYes of Cyanamide. By A. Smolka 
(MonatsJi., 11, 179—219; compare Abstr., 1888, 42 and 830; 1889, 
114 and 951).—^The author has fnlly and carefally reviewed the syn¬ 
theses and reactions of substituted cyano-componnds, with the object 
of proving their derivation and constitution. Tables are appended 
showing the constitution of the possible compounds which may be 
i-egarded as being derived ( 1 ) from cyanamide, CN*N’H 2 , dicyano- 
diamide, 0 N*NB[’C(NH)'NH 2 , carbamidocyanamide, 
and thiocarbamidocyanamide, CN-NH'CS-NHj, by the addition of 
the elements of ammonia, water, and hydrogen sulphide respectively; 
( 2 ) from cyanamide, by the addition of another molecule of cyan- 
amide, cyanic and thiocyanic acids respectively; (3) from cyanamide 
or guanidine, cyanic acid or carbamide, thiocynnic acid or thiocarb- 
amide, by combination with guanidine, carbamide and thiocarbamide 
respectively; and (4) from dicyanodiamide or biguanide, amido- 
dicyanic acid or dicyauodiamidine (guanyl carbamide), thiocarbamin- 
eyamide or thiodieyanodiamidine, biuret, thiobiuret, and ditbiobiuret, 

combination with cyanamide or guanidine, cyanic acid or carbamide, 
thiocyanic acid or thiocarbamide respectively. It would be possible 
to synthesise all the compounds appeaimg on the tables, if the uret, 
biuret, tiiui'et, and dicyanodiamide compounds known have the con¬ 
stitutions there attributed to them. Many of the syntheses have 
been actually brousrht about; others, however, ai*e impracticable, 
ow'ing to the compounds being themselves unstable under the con¬ 
ditions necessary to induce combination between their generators. 

G. T. M. 

Crystallisatiozi of Sodium Hydroxide from Isobutyl Alcohol. 
By C. Goiiig (Be/*., 23, 2246—2247).— ^A compound of the compoi)i- 
tion KaOH, 6 C 4 HioO, is deposited in well-defined crystals, when an 
almost saturated solntit n ot sodium hydroxide in isobutyl alcohol is 
evaporated over sulphni*ic acid; when placed on water, it behaves like 
other compounds of the same nature, and moves about the surface 
very quickly during solution. The crystals lose 5 mols. of the alcohol 
over sulphuric acid, P, S. K. 

Oxidation of f-Methylethylethylene Glycol. By H. v. 
Pechmajsn {Der., 23, 2427—2428).—f-Methylethyletbylene glycol, 
OH'CHMe-CHEt'OH, is treated with bromine-water (4 atomic pro- 
poirtions) and exposed to direct sunlight for a day; the solution is 
(lecoloiibed with sulpbui*ous anhydride, sodium chloride is added, and 
the solution distilled. The distillate contains acetjlpropionyl, and on 
treatment with phenylhydrazine, the osazone (m. p. 166—167°) is 
obtained. Certain other compounds, such as hydrobenzoin and tar¬ 
taric acid, which contain a secondary glycol-group, may he oxidised 
ill the same manner, hut diisopropyl glycol is not converted into the 
corresponding diketone in this way. J. B. T. 
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Syntheses in the Sugar Group. By E. Fischer (Ber., 23, 
2114—2141).—The present paper is a brief survey of the results 
which have been obtained by the author and others in their investiga* 
tions of the sugar group. 

A few years ago (1886), dextrose, levulose, galactose, and sorbinose 
were the simplest known members of the sugar group, arabinose, 
which was at one time thought to be an isomeride of grape-sugar, 
having been shown by Kliliani (Abstr., 1887, 465) to have the mole¬ 
cular formula CsHioOs- 

The constitution of dextrose and galactose is, at the present time, 
expressed by the formula CHa(OH)'[OH(OH)] 4 -COB[, and that of 
levulose by the formula CH 2 (OH)-[CH(OH)] 3 'CO*OH 2 *OH, these 
formulae being based on the following facts:—On reduction with 
sodium amalgam, dextrose and levulose yield mannitol, and galactose 
yields dulcitol, both of which compounds were proved to be hexa- 
hydric derivatives of normal hexane. On oxidation with chlorine- 
or bromine-water, dextrose and galactose are converted into mono- 
carboxylic acids, gluconic acid and galactonic acid, and on further 
oxidation into dicarboxylic acids, saccharic acid, and mucic acid; they 
contain, therefore, the aldehyde-group. Levulose, on the other hand, 
is only very slowly acted on by cold bromine-water, and is destroyed 
by more powerful oxidising agents. All three sugars combine with 
hydrogen cyanide; on hydrolysis, the cyanhydrin obtained fiom 
dextrose and galactose yields normal heptylic acid, whilst that ob¬ 
tained from levulose gives methylbutylacetic acid. Both dextrose 
and galactose combine with phenylbydrazine and with hydroxylamine 
just like simple aldehydes. 

The one argument which is still brought against the aldehyde 
formula, namely, that dextrose and galactose do not give the cbarac- 
teristic reaction of aldehydes with a’sulphurous acid solution of 
rosaniline, cannot be regarded as of much importance, because no 
simple fatty hydroxy-aldebyde has yet been test^ with this reagent. 

The great want of a suitable method for the isolation of sugars 
was supplied by the discovery of the phenylbydrazine reaction 
(Abstr., 1885, 53). When a warm 10 per cent, aqueous solntiou of 
dextrose is warmed for 10—15 minutes with a solution of phenyl- 
hydrazine in dilute acetic acid, glucosazone, 0 isH 23 N 404 , is deposited in 
ciystals: The formation of this substance takes place in two phases 
(Abstr., 1887, 567) ; the sugar first combines with the base (1 mol.) 
like an ordinary aldehyde, forming a readily soluble bydrazone, but in 
presence of excess of phenylbydrazine the bydrazone undergoes a 
peculiar oxidation, Cue OB[ 2 'OH-group being converted into the carb- 
onyl-gTonp, which then reacts with the base (1 mol.) in the usual 
way. 

The fact that the osazone obtained from dextrose is identical with 
• that formed from levulose proves, not only that this explanation of 
the reaction is correct, but also that both compounds have the con¬ 
stitution CH 2 (OH)-[CH(OH)] 3 - 0 (F 2 HPh)-OH:N 2 HPh. 

All natural sugars which reduce Fehling’s solution, including 
lactose and maltose, behave in this way with phenylbydrazine, as do 
also all aldehydes and ketone§ which contain a CH/OH- or GH*OH- 
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group adjacent to the aldehyde- or carbonyl-radicle. The hydrazones 
of most of the naturally occurring sugars are readily soluble in water, 
but mannose and its optical isomerides, and the various artificial 
sugai‘s containing 7, 8, and 9 carbon-atoms (comp, this vol., p. 1230), 
form hydrazones, which are only sparingly soluble, and which can 
th€i*efo 3 *e be most conveniently employed for the identification or 
isolation of these sugars, into which they can be reconverted by 
aeeomposition with hydrochloric acid. When a hydrazoue is vigor¬ 
ously shaken with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*19 at the ordinary 
tempei*ature, a brown solution of the hydrochloride is obtained, but 
after one to two minutes the separation of phenylhydrazine hydro- 
chloidde commences, and in 10 to 15 minutes decomposition is 
complete; the sugar cau he easily isolated from the filtered solution. 

Of far more v^ue for the identification of sugars are the almost 
insoluble, crystalline osazones, which differ from one another in 
solubility, melting point, and optical behaviour. On reduction with 
zinc-dust and glacial acetic acid, they are converted into basic com¬ 
pounds. Glucosazone, for example, yields the compound 

CH2(OH)-[CH(OH)]s-CO-CH3-NH^ 

one hydrazine-group being displaced by oxygen, the other being con¬ 
verted into an amido-gronp, with elimination of aniline; when this 
base is treated.with nitrons add in the cold, it is convei*ted into 
levulose (Ab&ir., 1688, 39). As t.he other bases obtained in like 
manner do not crystallise well, the reconversion of the osazones into 
the sugars is best effected by decomposing them writh faming hydi*o- 
chloric add (Abstr., 1888, 1267). "When finely divided glucoaazone 
is quickly heated to 40® with fuming hydrochloric acid, the solution 
kept at this temperature for one minute, and then cooled to 25®, 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloiide separates in crystals, and in I() 
minutes the reaction is at an end; the filtei'ed solution contains 
glncosone, which can he isolated in the form of its insoluble lead 
compound. 

Glncosone has not yet been obtained in crystals; its reactions show 
that it is the aldehyde of levulose, Cfl8(OH)-[CH(OH)]yOO'GOH, 
and its formation is expressed by the equation— 

CeHio04(]^aHPh), + 2HaO = 0«H,A + SN.'SiPh. , 

It combines with phenylhydrazine, yielding glucosazone; it gives 
crystalline quinoxaline-detivaiives with aromatic ortbodiamines, and 
on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is completely converted 
into levulose. 

It seems probable that other, as yet unknown, ketone-sugars • can 
be obtained from the aldehyde-sugars by the same method as that 
employed in the transformation of dextrose into levulose. The inverse 
process, namely, the conversion of a ketone- into an aldehyde-sugar, 
has already been carried out as follows:—Levulose can be reduced to 
mannitol, which, on oxidation with nitric acid, gives the aldehyde' 
mannose, and from the latter dextrose can he obtained in the manner' 
described below. 

The psazones may also be employed for ascertaining the molecular 
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formnla of a sugar, as "was done in the case of. arabinose, sorbinose, 
and xylose; also for determining its constitution, as exemplified by the 
case of rhamnose and lactose. 

The hydrazones and osazones are also particularly valuable for the 
detection of new sugars and sugar-like substances, witness the case 
of mannose, the true aldehyde of mannitol, a sugar which, first pre¬ 
pared ai*tificially by the oxidation of the alcohol, was soon afterwards 
detected in the vegetable kingdom by Tollens. and Gans, an’d by R. 
Reiss (Abstr., 1889, 68/), who named it seminose. Erythrose and 
glycerose, two sugar-like substances, obtained by the oxidation of 
erythrol and glycerol respectively (Abstr., 1888, 1264?), were also 
isolated by means of their osazones. 

Glycerose, which is most conveniently obtained by the oxidation of 
glycerol with bromine and sodium carbonate, was proved to have the 
molecular formula CsHeOa by the analysis of the osazone, but it is 
probably a mixture of glyceraldehyde and dihydi'oxyacetone; \\hen 
treated with dilute alkalis, it gives a-acrose (Abstr., 1888, 358), for 
the formation of which glyceraldehyde is necessary, and it combines 
with hydrogen cyanide, yielding a cyanhydrin, which on hydrolysis 
is convei-ted into trihydroxyisobutyric^ acid (Abstr., 1889, 478), a 
compound that can only be formed from dihydroxyacetone. 

The first step in the synthesis of sugars was made by Butlerow 
{Annalen^ 120, 295), the discoverer of methylenitan, a yellowish, 
sweet syrup, obtained by treating a hot solution of trioxymethylene 
with calcium hydroxide; this substance shows the usual reactions of 
sugai*s, but is optically inactive, and seems noc to ferment with yeast. 
The method of preparing formaldehyde having been greatly improved 
by Loew (Abstr., 1886, 609), it became possible to examine the con¬ 
densation of this substance more fully, which soon led to the discovery 
of formose (iHd,, 610). This compound, which was obtained by 
Loew by the condensation of formaldehyde with calcium hydroxide, 
was thought by him to be difierent from methylenitan, and to have 
the composition OcHwOt; the author proved, however (Abstr., 1888, 
590), that both substances consist of vazidus sugar-like compounds, 
and are practically identical, the 'principal constituent of both being 
a sugar (fbrmo.^^e) of the composition CcHwOc, another sugar, as-acrose, 
being also present in the two mixtures. A little later Loew (Abstr., 
1889, 581) obtained a sugar, which he named metbose, by the con¬ 
densation of formaldehyde by the action of lead and magnesium oxides, 
but this product was proved by the author to be identical with 
a-aorose. In the meantime (Abstr., 1887, 651, and 1888, 39), it was 
found that two isomeric sugars, a- and ^-acrose, are foimed when 
acraldehyde bromide is treated with a cold solution of barium hydr¬ 
oxide ; these two substances, which can be most conveniently pre¬ 
pared by treating glycerose with cold dilute alkalis, can be isolated 
from various othei* sugar-like substances, which are produced at the 
same time, by means of their osazones, the latter being reconverted 
into the sugars by treatment with hydrochloric acid, in the manner 
described above. 

a-Acrose, which is only obtained in small quantities, seems to 
be formed by a sort of ^dol condensation of equal molecules of 
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srlyceraldehyde and diliydroxyacetone, in accordance witli the eqna- 
tion— 

CH/OH>CH(OH)*CHO + CH,(OH)-CO-CH2-OH = 

CH 2 ( 0 H)-[CH( 0 H)] 3 -C 0 -CH 3 - 0 H ; 

its formation from glycerose and from formaldehyde takes place 
under conditions which exist in the vegetable kingdom, and is, there¬ 
fore, of far greater interest than its preparation from acraldehyde 
bromide. 

The remarkable resemblance of a-acrosazone to glacosazone, from 
which it difttrs principally in being optically inactive, at once led the 
author to suppose that a-acrose was the optically inactive form of 
dextrose or levulose. On decomposition with hydrochloric acid, 
a-acrosazone yields a sweet syrup which ferments with yeasty gives 
levnlinic acid with hydrochloric acid, and, on rednction with sodinm 
amalgam, is converted into a crystalline hexahydric alcohol, a-acritol 
(Abtotr., 1889, 484), the resemblance of which to mannitol is so close 
that it was thonght to be simply the inactive form of this naturally 
occurring alcohol. But for the fortunate discovery that jz-acritol can 
be prepared from mannose, it .would bave been a task of considerable 
difficulty to prove its relationship to mannitol, as only 0*2 gram of 
a-acritol is obtained from 1 kilo, of glycerol. 

When mannose, the aldehyde of mannitol, is oxidised with bromine* 
water, it is conveited into a monocarboxylic acid, mannonic acid, ^ 
CsHisOt, which can be purified by means of the hydrazide by the * 
method previously described (this vol., p. 152). On evaporating an 
aqueous solution of the acid, a crystalline lactone, which difiers irom 
the lactone of arabinosecarboxjlic acid only in possessing an opposite 
rotatory power, is obtained; when these two lactones are mixed 
together in aqueous solution, they combine to form an optically 
inactive lactone. On reduction with sodium amalgam in the manner 
already described (this vol., p. 1149), the three lactones are converted 
into a dextxo-rotatoiy, levo-rotatory, and inactive mannose respec¬ 
tively; these sugars, on further reduction, yield the corresponding 
active and inactive mannitols, the inactive mo^cation being identical 
with synthetical a acritol. 

The relationship between all the known members of the mannitol 
series is shown in the table on the following page, the letters d, 7, 
and i (from dexter, laevns, and inactive) serving to distinguish the 
vaiious isomerides; the compounds marked with an asterisk are new, 
and will be described in a future paper. 

Kow since i-mannitol is identical with the o-acritol obtained 
synthetically, and a-aerose, obtained from o-acrosazone, is identical 
with i-iructose (this vol:, p. 466), all that remains to complete the 
synthesis of a natural sugar is to convert a member of the inactive 
into a member of the active series. This can be accomplished in 
the case of the sugars ihemselves, through the agency of yeast. 
When an aqueous solution of synthetical o-acrose (i-:&actose) is 
fermented with yeast, the solution, which was previoxigly inactive, 
becomes strongly dextro-rotatory, and yields a glncosazone which is 
dextro-rotatory; this solution contains a sugar which is named 
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Maxnitol Series. • 

. 1-Fructose. i-Frnctose. d-Fructose. 

(a-Acrose). (Fruit-sugar). 

i-GlxLCOSone. * d^Glucosone. 

Manno^ Group. 

l-MazuLOiiic acid. i-Mannonic acid. d-MaxuLouic acid. 

(Arabiuosecarboxylic acid). 

l-Manuose. i-Mannose. d-Maimose. 

l-Mannitol. i-Mannitol. d-Mannitol. 

(a-Acritol). 

I-Alannosaccliaric acid. ^i-Mannosaccharic *d-Mauiiosaccliaric 

(Metasaccbaric acid). acid. acid. 

Glucose Group. 

♦l-Gluconic acid. *i-Glucomc acid. d-Gluconic acid. 

^1-Glucose. *i-Glucose. d-Glucose. 

(Grape-sugar). 

Alcohols wanting. 

♦1-Saccharic acid. *i-SaccIiaric acid. d-Saccharic acid. 

I-fi'aciose, in spite of the fact that it is dextro-rotatorj, because the 
letters d and Z do not denote in every case the iiTeguiarly changing 
mtatory power, but express rather the chemical relationship between 
the compounds; the letter d was chosen for the group of natural 
sugars, because most of them are dextro-rotatory, and although 
levulose is levo-rotatory, it belongs to the same geometrical series as 
d-mannose. 

i-^Iannose ferments with yeast just like i-fructose, the dextro¬ 
rotatory modification being destroyed, and the levo-rotatoiy modifi¬ 
cation remaining unchanged (this vol., p. 446), so that in both 
cases the yeast uses that part of the sugar to which it has been 
accustomed in the past. 

As fermentation gives the less intei*esting componnds of the Z-series 
only, chemical methods have to he employed for obtaining the natural 
sugars. i-Mannitol, on careful oxi^tion with nitric acid, yields 
i-mannose, which is converted into i-mannouic acid by treatment with 
bromine-water; by means of its strychnine or morphine salt, this acid 
can be separated into d- and 1-mannonic acids, which, on rednction, give 
the optically active mannoses and mannitols. The d-mannose obtained 
in this way can be transformed into d-fi*nctose (levulose) by means of 
its glucosazone, which is identical with that of dextrose and of leyu- 
lose. The conversion of dextrose into mannose, and vice versd^ can be 
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accoxnplislied by means of the acids. When glnconic acid is heated 
■writh quinine at 140 ^ it is partially converted into d-mannonic acid ; 
the latter, under the same conditions, gives considerable quantities of 
d-gluconic acid, which on reduction yields d-glucose (dextrose), the 
synthesis of this natural sugar being thus completed. 

l-A£annonic acid, in like manner, can be converted into the optical 
isomeride, l-gluconic acid, but the process is dif&cult to carry out, and 
the yield is small. 

l-G'luconic acid can bfe. more conveniently obtained, together with 
arabinosecarbuxylio acid (1-mannonic acid), by treating arabinose 
with hydrocyanic acid and hydrolysing the prodnct; this is the first 
instance of the tormation of two stereochemical isomerides by the 
combination of an aldehyde with hydrogen cyanide. 

The two active glnconic acids are very similar in appearance, and 
combine in aqueons solution yielding an inactive acid which forms 
salts and other inactive derivatives; on reduction, they are converted 
into the corresponding optically active isomerides of dextrose, namely, 
1- and i-glucose, and on oxidation they } ield 1- and i-saccharic acid. 

The isomerism of all the compounds included in the above table 
can be explained in accordance with Le Bel and Van’t Hoff’s 
hypothesis, bnt the views at pi*esent held on the combination of 
isomeric compounds containing asymmetrical carbon-atoms will prob¬ 
ably have to be modified. 

Since all the members of the mannitol series can be prepared from 
their elements, the most important natural sugars have now been 
synthesised; bnt it is possible to prepare artificially sugars containing 
7> 8, 9, &c,, cai’bon-atoms by codvertiDg one containing 6 carbon- 
atoms into the acid containing 7, by means of hydrogen cyanide, and 
then reducing the lactone 'ot .this acid with sodium amalgam. The 
•sugar containing 7 carbon-atoms pi^oduced in this way can then be 
employed for continuing the process up the series; mannobeptose,* 
mannooctose, and mannononose have already been prepared (compare 
this vol., p. 1230). 

Many of these new synthetical sugars will certainly be found in 
the vegetable kingdom, and, even alr^dy, it has been proved that the 
heptaliydiic alcohol, formed by the reduction of mannolieptose, is 
identical with perseitol, 07 Hia 07 , a compound which occurs in tbe 
fruit of JLmirus persea. 

The most interesting result of these investigations i?, however, the 
synthesis of dextrose and levulose, which thifjws some light on one 
of the Tnost important and most wonderful physiological processes, 
namely, the formation of carbohydrates in green plants. As far as 
is known, these two sugars are not only the first products of assimila¬ 
tion, bnt they are also the material from which all other organic con¬ 
stituents of plants are px*epared. Since it has not yet been proved 
that formaldehyde occurs in plants in any appreciable quantity, it 
seems pix>bable that a search fur other intermediate products, such as 
glycerose, might be attended with success. The fad: that the active 

* The system of nomenclature suggested for the sugars has been already cx- 
;i^ained (this vol. p. 598). 
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sugars only are formed in plants, whilst inactive acrose is alone pro¬ 
duced by chemical synthesis, is still more interestinsf, as the question 
arises whether the formation of optically-active substances is a pre¬ 
rogative of plants—the result it may be of a kind of vital force Y 
The answer to this question is probably in the negative, and it is, 
doubtless, but incomplete knowledge that gives an appearance of the 
wonderful to the process. No facts are known which directly nega¬ 
tive the view that plants first prepare inactive sugars, and then split 
them up, making use of the membei’s of the d-mannitol series for the 
production of starch, cellulose, inulin, &c., the optical isomerides 
serving to fulfil other functions. 

Another interesting problem is, what would be the effect if some 
of the artificial sugars were supplied to animals, instead of the 
natnral products ? Mannose, which is so nearly related to dextrose, 
would probably serve as nutriment, even to tbe more bigbly organised 
animals, and the slight change in food might produce coiTespondmg 
changes in assimilation. The liver, for example, might secrete a new 
glycogen, the mammae a substitute for lactose. ’ The consequence of 
substituting a pentose or a heptose, or, more especially, the terment- , 
able nonose, for ordinary sugar might be far more important, and it 
would not be surprising if, under such circumstances, the functions 
of the blood and the ti.>Bues wei*e modified; the pig, for example, 
secreting a different fat, tbe bee a different wax. As, moreover, with 
the help of fungi, plants prepare not only the more complex carbo¬ 
hydrates and fats, but albuminoids as well, they might be forced to 
form different albuminoids if supplif^d with some new sugar; a 
change of architecture, under chemical influence, might in this way 
be brought about, which would lead to the most remarkable results, 
and produce changes of form more fandamental than it has yet been 
found possible to do by crossing and selection. Although in the past 
hundreds of organic substances have been supplied to animals in 
order to determine what changes they undergo in the system, the 
materials used had invariably no i*esemblance whatever to natnral 
food-stuffs; in the possession of new sngai*s, the physiologist will 
have a fx'uitfal field of research, his labours in which are likely to 
lead to remarkable results. 

•For tbe chemist there remains work enough, even in the group of 
the carbohydrates; in accordance with present theories sixteen 
hexoses, of the same structure as dextrose, without counting the 
inactive forms, can exist in the dnlcitol series, and, probably, all these 
compounds are actually capable of existence. It may even be said, 
with some assurance, that their prepai^ation by the methods employed 
in the mannitol series will not be exceptionally dxflScult, as soon as it 
has been found possible to convert the various tartaric acids into the 
optically isomeric trihydroxybutjric acids. 

The synthesis of starch, cellulose, inulin, gum, &c., is only a ques¬ 
tion of time, and, judging from the great stiides which have been 
made in organic synthesis during tbe lasst 62 years, tbe chemist need 
have no hesitation in attempting to prepare synthetically any product 
whatever of the living organism. F. S. K. 
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Sugars Biclier in Carbon, fipom d-Mannose. By B. Fiscuru 
and ¥. Passmore (Ber., 23, 2226—2239).—d-Mannose, which can be 
prepared in large quantities from yegetable ivory-nuts (conipai*e 
Fischer atfd Hirschberger, this vol., p. 224), can be more readily 
convei’ted into the carboxylic acid by means of hydrocyanic acid than 
the other natni^al sugars. It has, therefore, been employed for the 
synthesis of some higher sugars in the manner described below; as 
the compounds produced all crystallise well, the authors have expe¬ 
rienced no difficulties in continuing the process up to the formation 
of the compound CaHigOjj. The sugars obtained in this way ai*e named 
d-mannoheptose, d-maunooctose, and d-mannononose, in accordance 
with the system of nomenclatore already proposed (this voL, p. 698), 
the corresponding acids being termed d-manno-heptonic, -octonic, 
and -nononic acids respectively, and the alcohols, heptitol and octitol. 
All these compounds contain a normal chain of carbon-atoms, and the 
three synthetical sugars are all aldehydes. 

d-Mamwheptoiiic acid, C 7 H 14 O 8 (previously called maunosecarhoxylic 
acid, compare Ahstr.J 1889, 482), is prepared by heating ivory-nut 
• shavings, with hydrochloric acid as already described (this vol., 
p. 224), neutralising the filtered solution with lead carbonate, pre¬ 
cipitating the lead with sodium carbonate, and evaporating the solu¬ 
tion df mannose (2 kilos.), obtained in this way, to a sp*np. The 
syrup is dissolved in water (4 parts), treated, in eight separate por¬ 
tions, with the theoretical quantity of hydrocyanic acid and a few 
drops of ammonia, the mixture kept for three days at the ordinary 
temperatui'e, then heated at 50° for four hours, and barium d-manno- 
heptonate prepared from it in the manner already described (Abstr., 
1889. 482) ; the weight of the pure salt thus obtained is about the 
same as that of the sugar employed. The barium salt is then dis¬ 
solved in hot water (10 parts), the base exactly precipitated with 
sulphuric add, the filtrate decolorised with animal charcoal, and 
evaporated; the crystalline residue consists of a mixture of manno- 
heptonic acid and its lactone, from which the acid can be isolated in 
a jiure condition by recrystallising several times from hot water. 

d-Mannobeptonic acid melts at 175°, being converted into the 
lactone, the same change occurring when it is heated at 130°, and 
also (but only partially) when it is kept over sulphuric acid, or boiled 
with water or alcohol. It is soluble in 25 pares of water at 30®, the 
solution being feebly levo-rotatory. The sodium salt, OTHuOsNa, 
crystallises in long needles, melts at 220—225°, and is rather sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The lactone (Abstr., 1889, 482) has a sweet 
taste, and its spedfiu rotatory power is [ajran = — 74'23. 

J-Mannoheptose, C 7 HUO 7 , is obtained as follows:—^The pure lactone 
(10 grams) is dissolved in water flUO o.c.), mixed with 20 per cent, 
snlphnric acid (1 c.c.), the solution cooled to its freezing point, and 
per cent, sodium amalgam (120 grams) added iu the course of 
30 to 40 minutes, the whole being vigorously shaken and kept acid by 
the frequent addition of dilate sulpbnric acid; the decanted solution 
is now mixed with soda in such quantity that it remains slightly 
alkaline after keeping for 15 minutes, so as to convert any un¬ 
changed lactone into i^e sudium salt of the acid; the filtered solution 
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is tlien exactly neutralised with sulplmric acid in tlie coLI, evaporated 
at 100° until crystallisation commences, and poured into boiling abso* 
lute alcohol (10 parts). The precipitated sodium salts are redissolved 
in hot water, again precipitated with alcohol, and the alcoholic 
mother liquors from the two operations evaporated, when the sugar 
remains as a syrup which crystallises after one to two days’ time; the 
yield is, on the average, 40 per cent, of the lactone employed. 

The compound prepared in this way still contains a little inorganic 
matter and small quantities of the heptahydiic alcohol, but it can be 
directly employed for the synthesis of the higher sugai*s. About 
half the lactone is converted into mannoheptonic acid in the reduction 
process, and is recovered in the form of the sodium salt, mixed, how¬ 
ever, with sodium sulphate; this mixture is dissolved in the least 
possible quantity of hot water, the solution cooled, and excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid added before crystallisation commences; after 
remaining for a long time most of the heptunic acid is deposited in 
crystals. 

The crude mannoheptose, prepared in the manner described, can be 
freed from ash by recrystallisation from 96 per cent, alcohol, but it 
still contains heptitol (see below), from which it cannot be separated, 
except by converting it into the hjdrazone. This compound is 
gradually precipitated in crystals when phenylhydrazine acetate is 
added to a cold aqueous solution of the crude sugar, and can be 
obtained in a pure state by recrystallisation from hot water. It is 
dissolved in fuming hydrochloric acid (4 parts), the solution kept for 
15 minutes at 20°, then cooled well, filtered, the hltiute diluted, 
neutralised with lead carbonate, the filtered solution rendered alkaline 
with barium hydroxide, and shaken with ether until free from phenyl¬ 
hydrazine. The residual solution is then treated with a slight excess of 
sulphuric acid, freed from hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid in the 
usual manner, shaken with animal charcoal until colourless, evapor¬ 
ated under rednoed pressure, and the lusidual syrup, which soon 
solidifies when covered with alcohol, reciystallised fi*om this sol¬ 
vent; the yield of pure sugar is 39 per cent, of the hydrazone 
employed. 

d-Mannoheptose crystallises in slender needles, melts at 134—135° 
(coiT.) to a coloured liquid, turns brow at about 190°, has a sweet 
taste, and is very readily soluble in water, but only very sparingly in 
boiling alcohol; it seems to crystallise from dilute methyl alcohol 
with 1 mol. H 2 O. Its specific rotatory power, 10 minutes alter 
solution, is [a]i> 3 o = 85*05, but it gradually decreases, and, after 
24 hours, has become constant, being then [ajuao = 68’64. It gives 
all the usual reactions of sugars, and, like d-mannose, it is precipitated 
from its aqueous solution by basic lead acetate. When yeast is placed 
in a lO per cent, aqueous solution of the sugar, kept at 30°, no 
fermentation takes place in the course of 24 houi^. 

The hydrasmef 07 HuObiNjHPh, crystallises from hot water in 
slender, colourless needles, melts at 197—^200° with decomposition 
when quickly heated, and is only very spaiungly soluble in cold water. 
Its fre.shly-prepared solution in fuming hydrochloric acid, diluteil 
with water, is optically inactive, but in 45 minutes it shows a dextro- 
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.rotation o£ 0'45°; in this respect it differs from the sparingly soluble 
hydrazones of d- and 1-mannose. 

d-Mannoheptosazone, C 7 H 3205 (N 2 HPh) 2 , separates in slender needles, 
when an aqaeous solntion of the hydrazone is heated with phenyl, 
hydrazine acetate. It crystallises from hot alcohol in slender needles, 
melts with decomposition at abont 200®, when quickly heated, and is 
very sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and almost insoluble in water 
and ether; its solution in glacial acetic acid is dextro-rotatory. 

Heptitol (perseitol), CTHifiOr, is obtained when mannoheptose is 
reduced with sodium amalgam as described in the preparation of 
mannose (this vol., p. 466) ; the yield is about 70 per cent, of the 
sngar employed. A direct comparison of this ^nthetical alcohol with 
perseitol, which has been shown by Maquenne (Abstr,, 1889, 32) to 
be a heptahydric alcohol, proved the identity of the two compounds, 
as does also the fact that Maquenne’s perseitol, on oxidation with 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*14, is converted into mannoheptose. 

d-Jilamioctonic acid can be prepared from crude crystalline manno- 
heptose^ by treating it with hydrocyanic acid and a few drops of 
ammonia, as desciubed in the preparation of the heptonic acid; as 
the barium salt does not crystallise well, the acid is best purified 
by heating its dilute aqueous solution with phenylhydrazine and 
acetic acid. The hydrazide^ GJSi508*NoH2Ph, which is gradually 
deposited frbm the solution, crystallises from hot water in colourless 
needles melting at about 243® with decomposition when quickly 
heated: it is almost insoluble in cold water and alcohol, and rather 
sparingly soluble in hot water. It is reconverted into the acid by 
boiling with barium hydroxide, as previously describeyi (this vol., 
p. lo3), bnt the acid was not isolated; the solntion, freed from 
1 arium hydroxide and phenylhydrazine, and decolorised with animal 
charcoal, is evaporated, and the residual mannoctolactone, which 
gradually solidifies when treated with alcohol, purified by recrystal- 
lisutiou from this solvent. 80 grams of mannoheptose yield 19 grams 
of the pare lactone. 

2[annodolactoney 0«HuOp, melts at about 167—170® with decomposi¬ 
tion. has a .sweet taste, and is very readily soluble in water, the soln¬ 
tion becoming slightly acid after some time; it dissolves rather freely 
in hot alcohol, and its specific rotatory power is [«]])» = —43*58. 

d~2[an)iocfose is obtained from the lactone (1 part) exactly as 
described in the cise of mannoheptose, except that a larger quantity 
(16 parts) of per cent, sodium amalgam is required; on evapo¬ 
rating its alcoholic solntion, there remains a sweet syrup, which does 
not crystallise even when purified by means of the hydrazone. It is 
very readily soluble in watei% only very sparingly in absolute alcohol, 
is levo-rotatoiy, and does not ferment with yeast. The hydrazone^ 
ObHihOjIHaHPh, crystallises from hot water, in which it is sparingly 
soluble, in colourless needles, and melts, when quickly heated, at 
. about 212® with decomposition. The osazone^ CgE[H06(N,HPh)2, is 
gradually deposited in yellow needles when a dilute aqaeous solution 
of the sugar, or of the hydrazone, is warmed with excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate; it is almost insoluble in hot water and boiling 
alcohol, and melts at alwut 223® with decomposition. 
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^-Mannoctitol, GsHigOg, prepared from the sngar bj reducing it 
with sodium amalgam as described under mannoheptose, separates 
from hot water, in which it is only moderately easily soluble, in 
colourless, microscopic plates, sinters together at 250**, and melts 
completely at 258°; when heated in small quantities, it volatilises 
without leaving any carbonaceous residue. 

di’.Mannononic lactone^ CgHieOs, can be obtained by treating maxin- 
octose with hydrocyanic acid, converting the product into the hydr- 
azide of mannononic acid, and decomposing the latter with barium 
hydroxide exactly as described in the case of the lower homologne ; 
on evaporating the aqueous solution of the acid to a syrup, it is 
almost completely converted into the lactone, which, when treated 
with alcohol, gradually solidifies. It crystallises from hot alcohol in 
slender needles, melts at 176—1?7°, and is readily soluble in water, 
and moderately easily in hot alcohol; it has a sweet taste, and its 
specific rotatory power is [a]D 2 o = —41°. 

di-Mannononose^ OgHigOg, can be obtained from the lactone without 
difficulty by the same method as that employed in the preparation 
of mannoctose; it separates from hot alcohol in small nodules, 
but it has not yet been obtained free from ash, sufficient material 
not having been prepared to allow of its purification by means of 
the hydrazone. It melts at about 130°, and is dextro-rotatory. 
The Jiydrasone, 09Hi808*.N2HPh, crystallises from hot water in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at about 223° with decomposition when quickly 
heated, and is very sparingly soluble in cold water. The osaaone 
crystallises in yellow needles, melts at about 217® with decomposition, 
and is almost insoluble in hot water and alcohol. 

Mannononose ferments with yeast just as readily as mannose and 
grape-sugar, carbonic anhydride being evolved, and a solution ob¬ 
tained which has an odour of alcohol, and which g^ves the iodoform 
reaction very distinctly. It is a curious fact that most of the sugars, 
such as glycerose, the hexoses, and mannononose, which contain three, 
or a simple multiple of three, carbon-atoms ferment with yeast, 
whereas the pentoses (arahinose and xylose), mannoheptose, and 
xnannoctoso do not. 

Mannononose resembles dextrose so closely that the two compounds 
can be easily mistaken for one another; they have, moreover, the 
same percentage composition, approximately the same rotatory power, 
almost the same melting point, and both ferment with yeast, so that 
if mannononose had been obtained from the vegetable kingdom 
before the hydrazone test was known, it would certainly have been 
mistaken for dextrose. The occurrence of mannononose in plants 
would not be surprising, because it is more than probable that glycer- 
aldehyde is formed in the vegetable kingdom; tbis compound so 
easily condenses to bexoses that it seems likely that, under other 
conditions, it might undergo condensation to mannononose. 

The optical behaviour of the compounds described above is worthy 
of note, the rotatory power changing in an irregular manner from 
right to left and vice versd^ as is shown by the following table:— 


VOli. LVIII. 
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Mannose Series. 

Hexozdc lactone. • -f 53*81^ Octonic lactone.. —43*58° 

Hexose. +12*96 Octose. —*^'3 (approx.). 

Heptonic lactone. —74*23 jS'ononic lactone . —41*0 

Heptose. +85*05 l^onose. +50*0 (approx.). 

P. S. K. 

The Siilphiiies aaid the Different Valencies of SuXphnr. By 
R. R'asixi and A. Scala {Oazzetta, 19, 526—528).—^This is a paper 
of a polemical character containing a reply to Elinger and Maassen 
(Abstv., 1888, 357; 1889, 1185). The anthers maintain that the 
measurements given by them and La Valle (Abstr., 1889,115) fully 
establish the isomerism of the platinochlorides of diethyl methyl- 
snlphine and ethylmethylethylsulphine, the former crystallising in 
the cubic, and the latter in the monoclinic system as stated by Kruger 
(Abstr., 1877, 186). S. B. A. A. 

Myristic Aldehyde. By F. Kbapft (Ber., 20, 2360—2364; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 1017).—^Tetradecyl alcohol, GislIjw'CBt'OH, is 
obtained by reducing myristic aldehyde -with sodium in alcoholic 
solution. The hydrogen sodium sulphite compound, CuEsbO-SOsKs, is 
prepai*ed by heating myristic aldehyde with a saturated aqueous 
solution of hydrogen sodium sulphite at 55®; it crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless plates, and slowly decomposes at 130° without 
melting. The corresponding potassium compound is very similar in 
properties. Tetradeq/lald^me^ CisHsi’CHINOH, is obtained by 
ti*eating the aldehyde with half its weight of hydroxjlamine hydro¬ 
chloride in alcoholic solution ; it crystallises from alcohol in silvery, 
Instrons plates melting at 82®, and has a slight; peppermint-like 
odour. Tetradecylaviine^ CuHbi’RHb, is formed by the reduction of the 
aldoxime with sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution, to which acetic 
add is added from time to time; it melts at 37°, boils at 162° under a 
pressure of 15 mm., and is most readily purified by distillation; it rapidly 
absorbs carbonic anhydride on exposure to air. The same compound 
may also be obtained by redndng myristouitrile, CuH^rN, with 
sodium in alcoholic solution. The hydroGhloride, CmHbb'EHbjHOI, is 
readily soluble in water; it crystallises from ether in lustrous plates, 
which decompose on heating. The platinochloride has also been pre¬ 
pared. 2L'~Tride*'ylguinoline^ is formed by the distilla¬ 

tion of the product obtained by the action of aniline and pyruvic 
add on tetradecjlaldehyde. It crystallises in large, white plates 
melting at 31—32°. The hydrochloride Kod,platinochloride have been 
prepared; the latter crystallises in yellow, lustrous plates. JDodeerJU 
amine, CiJBgs'NHs, is formed by the reduction of lauronitrile with 
sodium in alcoholic solution; it melts at 27—28°, and boils at 
134—135® under a pressure of 15 mm. (compare Lutz, Ab^str., 1886, 
685). J. B. T. 

Eeductioii-prodacts of 1: 2.Diketones. By H. v. Pbchmanx 
and P. Dahl (Bar., 23, 2421—2427; compare Abstr., 1889, 1137).— 
Dimethylketol, COMe*OH]M[e*OH, is prepared by warming diacetyl 
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(20 grams) witH granxilated zinc (80 grams), and dilate ( 1 : 5 ) snl- 
plmric acid (280 grams); tbe prodnct is extracted 20 times with 
ether, the ether cantionslj evaporated, and the residue dried over 
anhydrons sodinm snlphate. The yield is qaantitative; the ketol boils 
at 141—142®, has a sp. gr. of 1*0021 at 15®/4®, and is miscible vrith 
all the ordinary solvents except light petroleum. It reduces Fehling’s 
solution, and is readily oxidised on exposure to air. The phenyU 
hydrazone, CHMe(OH)*CMeIlT 2 HPh,is obtained by treating a mixture 
of the ketol and phenylhydrazine, in molecular proportion, with sodium 
acetate in aqueous solution; it separates as an oil, which solidifies on 
cooling. It crystallises from benzene, on the addition of light petro¬ 
leum, in stellate groups of long prisms melting at 88—84®. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and dilate 
acids, but not in alkalis; it quickly undergoes decomposition on 
keeping. With excess of phenylhydrazine in the cold, the ketol 
yields a mixture of diaceiylphenylhydrazone and diacetylosazone; 
the latter is also formed on warming the ketol with excess of 
phenylhydrazine. Dimethylketol does not solidify in a freezing 
mixture, but if allowed to remain for several weeks, or months, it 
becomes converted into a solid crystalline modification melting at 
127—128®; the addition of a crysM of this compound to the liquid 
ketol does not hasten its solidification. A second solid modification 
is obtained by adding some indifiEerent substance, such as a piece of 
granulated zinc, to the liquid ketol; in a few hours it crystallises in 
colourless, thin plates melting at 96—98®; after some time the 
crystals liquefy spontaneously at ordinary temperatures, and then 
gradually pass into the modmcation of high melting point. These 
two substmces are quite distinct, they may be sublimed without 
change by cautiously heating; they dissolve slowly in ordinary 
solvents, becoming converted into the liquid ketol, which is also 
formed by distilling, or melting, either of them. Both are optically 
inactive, but it appears probable that they are physical, rather than 
chemical, isomerides. 

MethyletJiylketol, OOMe*OHEt*OH, is prepared fromacetylpropionyl; 
it is a colourless, sweet-smelling liquid, closely resembling the 
dimethyl-derivative in properties; it boils at 152—158®, and at 77® 
under a pressure of 35 mm.; its sp. gr. is 0*9722 at 17*5®/4®. On 
treatment with phenylhydrazine, thephmylhydrcKone With 
excess of phenylhydrazine in the cold, acetylpropionyl-«-phenylhydr- 
azono, COBt*OMeIN’ 2 H!Ph, is obtained, thus showing the constitution of 
the ketol. £hMethylethylethylene glycol, OHMe(OH)'OHEt*OB[, is 
prepared by reducing methylethylketol with sodium amalgam; it is 
identical with the compound obt^ed by Wagner and Saytze:ff from 
5 -methylethylethylene bromide (compare Abstr., 1876, 547). 

JT. B. T. 

Isophorone. By W. F. Latcooe (Annalen, 258, 230—^234; com¬ 
pare Abstr., 1889,487).—The higher boiling (115—^150°) fractions of 
the oil obtained by distilling sugar with lime contain a considerable 
quantity of a mixture of ketones, probably the compounds O 5 H 2 QO 
and 0 eH 320 , vrhich can bo separated from the other constituents of 
the oil by shaking with sodium hydrogen sulphite. The residue 
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contains a new fnrftiraldeliyde-derivative, tlie presence of wHicli can 
be proved as follows :—^The oil is treated with phenylhydrazine, kept 
for some hours, the excess of phenylhydrazine removed by washing 
with dilute acetic acid, and the residual solution distilled with steam; 
the oil that passes over is fractionated, and the portion boiling between 
115 and 130° is heated at 170° with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
whereby the furfuraldehyde-derivative is converted into a 1.4-diketone. 
This diketone has the composition C 7 H 12 O 2 , and boils at 197—200°; 
it does not give the aldehyde reactions, and it yields a pyrroline- 
derivative when boiled with ammonium acetate. The dioxime^ 
C 7 Hi 4 N' 203 , melts at 129° and is readily soluble in hot, but only 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The constitution of the ketone is 
represented by one of the formulas 

COMe-OHMe-OHa-OOMe or COEt-OHs-OHa-OOMe. 

The presence of isophorone in the other fractions of the oil could 
not be detected; the compound described under this name by 
Benedikt 162, 306) is evidently a mixture of various 

substances. F. S. K. 

Electrolysis of Fatty Acids. By N. Bunge (J. Buss. Ohem. 800 .^ 
21, 525—557).—Referring to the work done previously by Kolbe, 
Kolbe and Kaempf, Brazier and Gossleth, Wui^z, Schorlemmer and 
Kekul4, the author considers the reaction a very complicated one, 
which cannot be represented by a simple chemical equation. The 
author’s owtl earlier experiments with oxalic, formic, and mellitic 
acids have convinced him that Kekule’s general formulas: 

0 «H 9 »(C 0 OMl 2 “ M 2 4“ 2 CO 2 *4“ OnHa* and 
20»H3» + fCOOM = M 3 4 - 2 CO 3 4- (OwHa, ^ 1)3 
are not in accordance with facts, and that the complicated groups 
set fi’ee at the auode are not decomposed into their simpler con¬ 
stituents, but that they enter into reaction with water, re-forming the 
original acid and oxygen, and that tiie latter, on being liberated, 
oxidises the electrolyte, and thus forms the di:Serent products. 

The original paper contains a detailed description of the author’s 
appai*atus, the preparation of jpure substances, and a large set of 
tabularly arranged analytical data of the gaseous products. It is 
shown also, that the nature and relative quantity of the products 
obtained at the anode vary very considerably with varying concen¬ 
tration, intensity of the current, size and surface of electrodes, and 
especially with the temperature of the electrolyte. 

Potassium propiona/te yielded, besides carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen, a l^ge proportion of ethylene, and only a small quantity of 
butane, although the latter ought to he the chief product, if Kekule’s 
view were correct. As regards oxygen, this gas was not observed at 
0 °, but at 100 ° the quantity was mu^ larger than that of the hydro¬ 
carbons. Ko definite relation could be traced between the qnantities 
of ethylene and butane. Free propionits acid yielded very nearly the 
suae product as its potassium salt. Jsohutyric aaid, when submitted 
to electrolysis at 0 °, gave not the expected hexane, but only carbonic 
anhydride, propylene, hydrogen, and oxygen, and at 100 ° scarcely any 
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hydrocarbon. Normal hutijrio CLcid yielded propylene as the chief 
product, together with some butane, and a trace of a liquid hydro¬ 
carbon, probably hexane. 

In order to test the correctness of Kolbe’s and Elaempf’s state¬ 
ment that acetic acid yields ethylene on electrolysis, the author pre¬ 
pared ^ttre sodium acetate with the greatest care, and passed the 
products of electrolysis for 48 hours through bromine, but not a trace 
of ethylene bromide could be found. In all cases, the acids yielded 
small quantities of ethereal salts. The author remarks that india- 
rubber corks and joints are to be avoided in this kind o£ work, as a 
considerable absorption of hydrocarbons takes place, the india-rubber 
swelling up. In conclusion, the author says that the above view on 
the complexity of the chemical process in electrolysis, as first pro¬ 
nounced by Bourgoni, is entirely confirmed. B. B. 

Oxidation of Cerotic Acid by Nitric Acid. By T. Mari tb 
(J. Pharm. [6], 22,145—160).—^When cerotic acid is oxidised with 
nitric acid of above 1*3 sp. gr., succinic acid is the chief product; the 
reaction is very violent, and the intermediate products are destroyed. 
Nitric acid of 1'15 sp. gr. gives much better results. After 48 hours* 
boiling, the cooled mass consists of a liquid and a superposed solid; 
these were examined separately. AlS the yield of acid formed by 
oxidation is only small, the products of 18 operations were united 
and examined together. The liquid contains the volatile acids 
caproic, valeric, acetic, and butyric; and the non-volatile acids sebacic, 
suodnic, suberic, pyrotartaric, and probably adipic. The insoluble 
portion well washed and treated on the sand-bath with very dilute 
baryta-water yields soluble and insoluble barium salts which have the 
composition of the caprate, caprylate, and cenanthylate. The insoluble 
barium salts contained the undecomposed cero^c acid, and a nitro- 
derivative of cerotic add whose lead salt is insoluble in ether. 

J. T. 

Decamethyleiiedicarboxylic Acid. By H. Nosrdlinoeb (Ber., 
23, 2356—2359 ).—Methyl undecylenate, CioHig^GOOMe is a colourless 
liquid, insoluble in water; it boils at 248° under a pressure of 760 mm., 
and at 124° at 10 mm. JEthyl undecyhtmte^ CxoHig^GOOEt resembles 
the methyl compound, and boils at 259° under a pressure of 760 mm., 
and at 131*5° at 10 mm. Methyl hromundecylenate^ GioHgoBrOOOM^ 
is prepared from methyl undecylenate by treatment witib hydrobromic 
acid; it is a colourless, strongly refractive liquid, boiling at 165'5° 
under a pressure of 10 mm. Nthyl hr(mu7bdecylenate^ GioH 2 oBx**GOOEt, 
is obtained in a similar manner to the methyl-derivative; it boils at 
171—172° under a pressure of 10 mm. In order to prepare deco- 
msthylenedioarbosBylio acid, GioHao(GOOH) 2 , either of the above 
bi*ominated compounds is treated with potassium cyanide, and the 
product hydrolysed with alcoholic potash; on adding hydrochloric 
acid, a precipitate is formed consisting of a mixture of several acids; 
this is distilled, and the portion boiling above 230° under a pressure 
of 10 mm. is dissolved in ammonia. On adding barium chloride, the 
barium salt separates, and, from this, the pure add may be obtained, 
it crystallises from water in slender, flat^ lustrous needles, melting at 
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I24'5—^125’5°, and boiling at 245® imder a pressure of 10 mm.; it is 
soluble in 891 parts of water at 100°, and in 22,225 parts at 28®. In 
its chemical and physical properties the acid is completely analogous 
to the lower of the oxalic acid series. The pofassiumy 

sodium^ and ammonium salts are soluble in water. All the remaining 
salts are sparingly soluble in cold water, and are deposited on warm¬ 
ing the solution. The silver salt is obtained as a white powder, which 
becomes violet on exposure to light. J. B. T. 


Haloid Derivative^ of Ethyl Acetoacetate. By A. Hantzsch 
(J?er., 23, 2339—^2342).—On treating ethyl acetoacetate with bromine, 
ordinary ethyl bromacetoacetate is fbrmed, from which ethyl amido- 

tMusylacetatei ]SrH 2 *C^' , and ethyl meihyUhiazylacetate, 

jN • 0 *CB. 2 * vlOO Bt 

OOOBt’ prepared by the action of thiocarbamide 

and thioacetamide respectively. These compounds are isomeric with 
the corresponding thiazole-derivatives obtained from ethyl chloraceto- 

acetate which are represented by the formulae, 

S*0'C00Bt 

and 3IeO^ n ^ . Ethyl bromacetoacetate, prepared by the 

2 T*OMe 

action of bromine on ethyl cupracetoacetate (compare Sch5nbrodt, 
this vol., p. 27), yields compounds identical with those ob¬ 
tained from the chloracetoacetate. It appears, therefore, that by 
the direct action of bromine on ethyl acetoacetate, the 7 -derivative, 
CH 2 Br'C 0 *CHa’ 000 Et, is formed, and that Sch 6 nbrodt*s compound 
is really the a-derivative, OHBrAc-OOOEt, corresponding with the 
w'eU-known chlorinated derivative. Ethyl methacetoacetate yields 
a 7 -bromo-substitution prodnct which combines with thiacetamide, 
and, after eHmination of the carboxyl-group, forms methylethylthiazole^ 

Chlorine, however, gives the a-derivative, from 

& 




which frimethylthiazole, MeC-^^ 
thiacetamide. 


is obtained by the action of 
J. B. T. 


Action of Alcoholic Potash on Bromisosuccinic Acid. By S. 
Takatar (/. Buss. Ohem. Soe., 21, 558—563). —Isosuccinic acid, pre¬ 
pared from ethyl o-bromopropionate, is treated with bromine at 100 ° 
to convert it into the dihromopropionic acid melting at 118—119®. 
This is boiled for four to five hours with alcoholic potoli, the alcohol 
removed by distillation, and the residue acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, after which the liquid is extracted with ether. On distilling off 
the ether, an oil is left, which after some time becomes converted into 
a crystalline mass consisting of a mixture of two or three acids. 
The cold aqueous solution of these is saturated with milk of lime, aT>d 
after some time filtered from the excess of lime aud from the spar¬ 
ingly soluble calcium salt of an acid having the formula OsHioO^. 
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The filtrate on being acidified with a few drops of hydrochloric and 
acetic acids and boiled, deposits a copious precipitate consistiag of a 
caleinm salt of one of the acids. This is pnrified by dissolving it 
in cold water and heating the solntion, when it is again deposited. 
Its composition is OcHgOaOs. The zinc salt is also more soluble in 
cold than in hot water. The silver salt has the formula CeHgAgaOo- 
The acid itself, adiponialic aM, CgHioOs, when crystallised from water 
or ether is deposited in small, glistening needles, which melt at 111®. 
At 150—160’’, the acid is decomposed into carbonic anhydride and an 
oily acid, C 5 H 10 O 0 , which the author considers to be /S-hydroxyvaleric 
acid. B. B. 

Ethyl OximidosRCcmates- By A. Piutti (Ohenu Oenir., 1890, 
i, 938--939 ; from Ann. Ghim. Farm., 11, 161). — Of the three possible 
monethyl oximidosuccinates, the a-salt has been already described 
(Abstr., 1886,1122), and also by the author the 7 -salt (Abstr., 1889, 
383), but the jS-salt, OOOH*0(NOH)‘OHs-COOEt, is still unlmown. 
The author finds that diethyl oximidosuccinate is identical with the 
oxime of ethyl oxalacetate, and that the o-ethyl oximidosuccinate 
is converted into the 7 -salt by the action of sodium ethoxide. 

J. W. L. 

Diacetamide. By W. Hbntschbl (Ber., 23, 2394—^2401).— 
Diacetamide is best prepared by boiling acetamide (600 grams) with 
acetic anhydride (1250 grams) for half an hour in a reflux appa¬ 
ratus. The addition of sodium acetate is needless. The product is 
distilled, and the portion boiling below 126° is fractionated under a 
pressure of 10 mm. ; the greater part passes over at about 108—109®; 
it is dissolved in 10 parts of pure ether, and the acetamide precipitated 
with gaseous hydrogen chloride; on cooling the clear solution, diacet¬ 
amide separates in slender, white needles. This may be purified either 
by repeated recrystallisation from ether, or by moistening with water, 
adding barium carbonate, and evaporating nearly to di^ess on the 
water-bath; the residue is then completely dried in a vacuum, and 
extracted with ether; on evaporation, pure diacetamide separates; it 
melts at 77*5—78°, and boils at 222*5—^223*5®, not at 210~21S® as 
stated by Gautier; under a pressure of 10 mnu, the boiling point is 
108—^108*5®. Diacetamide bums with a non-Iuminous flame. On 
heating at 250® for two hours in a sealed tube, acetonitrile, acetic acid, 
and acetamide, together with unchanged diacetamide, are obtained. 
The reactions which take place are somewhat complicated; acetonitrile 
and acetic acid are first formed, but at higher temperatures these re¬ 
combine; part of tbe acetic acid, however, acts on the diacetamide 
yielding acetamide. An aqneons solution of diacetamide is neutral, 
but becomes acid on prolonged boiling; the decomposition proceeds 
uniformly; after two hours’ heating at the boiling point or methyl 
alcohol, 7*3 per cent, of the diacetamide is decompose^ after 12 hoars’ 
heating 43 per cent.; the products are acetic acid and acetamide. With 
mineral adds the decomposition proceeds very much more mpidly, 
ammonium salts being also formed. Concentrated sulphuiuc acid 
readily acts on diacetamide with production of acetic acid; with nitrous 
acid it yields ammonium nitrate and acetic add. ISfeither acetic an- 
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hydride nor ammonia gas reactsmth diacetamide; potassinm hydroxide 
hydrolyses it to acetic acid and acetamide; the same result is obtained 
with sodium ethoxide. Sodium diacetamide, NKaAcj, may be prepared 
by warming sodium with an anhydrous ethereal solution of pure diacet¬ 
amide for 10 to 1 ours; it forms a rery hygroscopic, white powder. 
Methylacetamide is obtained by heating the sodium compound with 
methyl iodide in a sealed tube at 120®. Triacetamide is formed by 
heating sodium acetamide with aceiic chloride or anhydride, diluted 
with ether or benzene; it is separated by distillation and appears to 
boil at 93—94® under a pressure of 14 mm.; it solidifies on cooling, 
but is a liquid at ordinary temperatures, thus differing in a very 
marked manner from the compound (m.p. 77—78) which has hitherto 
been regarded as being triacetamide. J. B. T. 

Condensatioii of Carbamide with Ethyl Acetoacetate. By 
B. Behbend and P. Eeueet (Annalen, 258,360—362).—^Bthyl sodio- 
acetoacetate and carhamide combine together m alcoholic solution, 
yielding a colourless, crystalline compound of the composition 
Ci 3 H 22 N 207 Na 3 . This substance melts at about 165®, and crystallises 
unchanged from hot alcohol, bnt is decomposed by water; when dry 
it is not acted on by carbonic anhydride, bnt the moist substance is 
rapidly decomposed. On passing carbonic anhydride into its alco> 
holic solution, it is decomposed into carbamide, ethyl acetoacetate, and 
sodium ethyl carbonate, and when boiled with methyl iodide in 
alcoholic solution, it yields carbamide and ethyl acetoacetate, together 
with sodium iodide. F. S. K. 

Diazoxiracilcarboxylic Acid and its Derivatives. By B. 
Beheekd and P. Ebnebt (Anncden, 258, 347—359; compare Abstr., 

0O']SfB[*0*COOB[ 

1888, 809).—l)iazouracilcarhozylic add, de¬ 

posited in needles containing water of crystallisation when amido- 
nracilcarboxylic acid is digested with sodium nitrite and water, and 
the ice-cold, filtered solution acidified with hydrochloiic acid. It is 
readily soluble in alkalis, but only sparingly in water, to which it 
imparts an acid reaction; when an aqueous solution is heated at 
40—50® carbonic anhydride is evolved, and the solution turns purple, 
but on boiling, nitrogen is given ofE, and a yellow, amorphous substance 
is deposited on cooling. It is unstable, and when kept for a long time 
at the ocrdinary temperature it is converted into diazouracil. 

Eydr€mneuradloarhoxylic add, C 5 H 6 N 4 O 4 , is obtained when the 
preceding compound is reduced with hydrochloric acid and stannous 
chloride in ice-cold aqueous solution j hydroxylamine is not formed in 
the reaction. It separates from hot 8 per cent, hydrochloric acid in 
ill-defined ci^tals, gradnally decomposes at 100 ®, turns brown at 
120 ®, and is insolnble in cold but soluble in hot water, yielding a red 
solntion; it reduces Eehling’s solution in the cold, and its constitution 

is ptobaUj eEzpressed by tiw fommla 

A compoimd of iOie composition C,H»N*0« (= 
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is formed with evolution of carhonic anhydride when freshly-prepared 
diazonraoilcarhoxylio acid is boiled with alcohol; it crystallises from 
alcohol in yellow plates, loses 1 mol. of alcohol at 100 ^ and explodes 
when heated on platinum foil. It is almost insoluble in cold alcohol, 
ether, and hot water, and it is decomposed by boiling water, potash, 
and hydrochloric acid. 

A salt of the composition C 4 H 3 IT 4 O 3 K! is formed when the preceding 
compound is agitated with the theoretical quantity of cold 1 per cent, 
potash; it crystallises in needles, is only sparingly soluble in water, 
and is decomposed by alcohol and alkalis. 

JXazomacil, CiEhN^iOs. is obtained when the salt just described is 
suspended in ice-cold water, and decomposed with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, also when the compound of the composition C 6 H 8 N 4 O 3 is 
boiled with water. It separates from hot water in crystals, is de¬ 
composed by warm dilute acids with evolution of nitrogen, and 
explodes when heated on platinum foU. 

Sydrazineuradl hydrochlmide^ C 4 H 6 lT 402 ,HCl, prepared by reducing 
the compound of the composition GbHsN 403 with stannous chloride 
and hydrochloric acid in well-cooled aqueous solution, crystallises in 
colourless plates, and is decomposed by boiling water; it reduces 
Fehling’s solution in the cold, and when treated with sodium carb¬ 
onate or acetate it yields yellow or reddish compounds, which seem 
to be decomposition-products of the base. The constitution of the 

CO'ITH'OH 

base may be expressed by the formula 

‘f. S. K. 

DerivatiYes of Diethylthiocarbaznide. By G. Foah (Ber., 23, 
2196—2200).— Methyldiethylthioca^ hamide hydnodide^ ObHulSraSjHI, 
prepared by treating diethylcarbamide with methyl iodide, is a crys¬ 
talline compound, very readily soluble in all ordinary solvents. The 
free hose is a yellow, disagreeably-smelling oil, with a strong alkaline 
reaction. The piorate, C 6 iEi 4 ]Sr 2 S,C 6 H 3 N' 407 , separates from water in 
crystals melting at 116®. The platinochloride, 

crystallises in plates. 

IHetTiylguanidine is obtained when methyldiethylcarbamide is heated 
at 100® with alcoholic ammonia. It is a yellow oil, soluble in alcohol 
and ether; ihe picrcde, crystallises from water in 

long needles melting at 141°. 

Trieihylthiocarbamide hydriodide is deliquescent, and soluble in 
alcohol and ether. The jpicrate, crystallises in 

rhombohedra, and melts at 72®. The plati^ohloridef 

(07Hl6Br3S)3,H3Pt01e, 

is crystalline. 

The picrate of diethylpropyltMocarhamide crystaUises in plates, and 
melts at 65—66®. 

Compounds analogous to "those described above are obtained by 
treating diethylthiocarbamide with amyl iodide, allyl iodide, and 
benzyl chloride; and diethyZallyltMocarb-- 

amide are colourless oils; ddethylhenzyUMocarbamide hydrochlomdey 
OmHmINsSjHCI, crystallises in needles, and melts at 73—75®. 
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Dietiylethylenepseudothiocarbtmide, 


OH,-S 

OHa-NEt 


>C!103fc| is formed 


Trlien diefcliyltliiocarbamide is boiled with ethylene bromide for five 
to six hours, and the product decomposed with soda. It is a yellowish 
oil, boils at 224® (748 mm.), is volatile with steam, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in water; its con¬ 
stitution is proved by the fact that, on oxidation with chlorine in 


dilute hydrochloric acid solution and subsequent decomposition with 
strong hydrochloric acid, it yields ethylamine, carbonic anhydride 
and taurine. 


The salt lirHEt- 0 (hrEt)-S-CHa- 0 H 3 -S-C(FEt)*NBEt, 2 HBr is ob¬ 
tained when diethylt^ocarbamide is treated with ethylene bromide at 
a temperature below 100®. It separates from alcoholic ether in colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 184®, and is readily soluble in water and hot 
alcohol, but insoluble in benzene and light petroleum; when heated 
with potash, it yields ethylene mercaptan. 

BieiJiyUrijnethylenejpsei^thiocarbamiJe, prepared by 

boiling diethylthiocarbamide with trimethylene bromide, forms a 
crystalline platinochloride, (CaHJ^aS^jHaPtOU, which melts at 119® 
with decomposition; when the diethyl base is warmed with tri- 
methylene bromide at a temperature below 100 ®, the compound 
OiaHigN'iSa is formed. F. S. K. 


TOie Foifoxan-grouLp, Supposed Isomerides of Fyromucic 
Acid and of Furfuraldeliyde. By V. Oliveui and A. Pebatoner 
(Qaszetta^ 19, 633--639; compare !Maquenne, this vol., p. 33).—The 
authors find that Limpiicht’s isopyromucio acid (Abstr., 1873, 621), 
when thoronghly pnrified by crystallisation from benzene or toluene, 
is identical with ordinaiy pyromucic acid, since it melts at 128—131®. 
and yields an ethyl salt melting at 34—36® and boiling at 191®, and 
an amide melting at 141—142®. The ^-pyromucic aldehyde (fucus- 
aldehvde) obtained by Stenhonse dissolves in solutions of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, but a small quantity of an oily, non-aldebydic 
substance may be extracted from the solution with ether. On adding 
a dilute solntion of soda to the hydrogen sulphite and extracting with 
e&er, a substance is obtained having the composition G 5 H 1 O), which 
distils between 158—IbO®, and has all the physical properties of furfur- 
aldehyde. The hydrazones of these substances both crystallise in 
greyish laminm melting at 90—^92®. Pucusaldehyde was fuiiiher con¬ 
verted into Stenhouse's / 1 -pyromucic acid, which, after recxystallisa- 
tion froxu toluene and benzene, has the same melting point as ordinary 
pyromucic acid (128—129®), and yields an identical ethyl salt and an 
amide. 

It thus appears that fucusaldehyde is identical with furforalde- 
hyde, a,nd that, limpricht’s iso-aeid and Stenhouse’s yS-acid are iden¬ 
tical with ordinary pyromucic acid. S. B. A. A. 

Conversion of Pyrroline into Tetramethylenediaxnine. By G. 

CiAiaciAN 19,578—580),—Ciamieian and Dennstedt 

14, 156) observed that pyrroline unites with hydroxylamine, forming 
a solid compound, CiHsNaOa, which melts at 173®, and which theyr^ 
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garded as the dioxime of succinaldehyde, ]SrOHlCH*CHa'CHo*OH!NOH. 
By treating this compound with sodium and absolute alcohol, a base 
is formed which is shown to be identical with tetramethylenediamine 
(putrescine) by its boiling point, 158—159®, the melting point of the 
benzoyl-derivative, 178®, and by the agreement of the crystalline form 
of the platinochloride and picrate with the corresponding tetra- 
methylenediamine-derivatives. The hydrochloride of the base may be 
converted into pyrrolidine, and the aurochloride of the product is 
identical with that described by Giamician and Magnaghi, melting 
with decomposition at 205—206®. The formation of tetramethylene¬ 
diamine from pyrrolinehydroxylamine indicates the pi’esence in the 
latter compound of the chain N*C‘0*C‘C']Sr; it is further probable 
that one molecule of pyrroline reacts with 2 molecules of hydroxyl- 
amine, the compound (CHICH*NrH*OH )2 being fii*st formed with 
elimination of ammonia, and subsequently converted into the more 
stable form (OHj-CHINOH) 3 . Pyrrolinehydroxylamine somewhat 
resembles the glyoximes; it dissolves in alkalis, reacts with acetic 
anhydride, and evolves nitrous oxide when heated with nitrous acid. 
With x>henylhydrazine, a dihydrazone, (CH 3 -CHIN 2 HPh) 2 , is formed, 
which melts at 124—125®. S. B. A. A. 

Action of Ethyl Oxalate on Pyrryl Methyl Eetone. By 
A. Angbli (Ber., 23, 2154—2160 ; compare this vol., p. 1000).—An 
aaine of the composition OiiHsNjO is precipitated in dark-red crystals 
when pyiToylpyruvic anhydride (toe. eit,) is treated with ortho- 
phenylenediamine in alcoholic or acetic acid solution. It separates 
from boiling xylene as a reddish-yeUow, crystalline powder, decom¬ 
poses at alwut 250®, but without melting, and is only sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, and chloroform, but more readily in 
boiling xylene, the solutions showing a green fluorescence. It dis¬ 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming an intense greenish- 
blue solution, from which it is reprecipitated on the addition of water. 
On I'eduction with zinc and acetic acid, it yields a yellow solution 
whidr turns red again on exposure to the air. The 5e?2coyZ-derivative 
crystallises in yellow needles, melts at 166® with decomposition, and 
is soluble in benzene and chloroform, the solutions showing a green 
fluorescence. 

Mhyl anilpyi'roylpyrtivaie, CwHisHTaOs, is formed when ethyl pyrroyl- 
pyruvate is warmed with aniline in acetic acid solution. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in long, lemon-yellow needles, melts at 114—115®, 
and dissolves in concenti'ated sulphuric acid with a magenta colora- 
tion. 

Amljpyrroyl^yruvic anhydride^ Oi4HioN»02, is deposited in yellowish- 
orange plates when the preceding compound is treated with warm 
alcoholic ammonia; it can also be prepared by warming pyrroyl- 
pyruvic anhydride with aniline in acetic acid solution. It melts at 
218®, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet colora¬ 
tion, and does not combine with orthophenylenediamine. 

Anil^yrrtyyljpyrmio add, OuHialST^Oa, is precipitated in crystals when 
the ethyl salt is treated with cold ddute alcoholic potash, and the 
aqueous solution of the product addifled. It separates from benzene 
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in orange crystals, melts at 179® witli decomposition, and dissolves in 
concentrated snlphurie acid with a magenta coloration. Most metallic 
salts produce a yellow precipitate in an aqueous solution of the ammo¬ 
nium salt. 

A compound of the composition OioHnNOs is obtained when ethyl 
benzoylpyruvate is heated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in alco¬ 
holic solution; it crystallises from alcohol in large, colourless 


prisms, melts at 62®, and has the constitution ^^^C-COOBt 


or 9^^^C-OOOEt. 


The compound formed by the action of 


hydroxylamine on ethyl pyrroylpyruvate {loc. ciQ has probably an 
analogous constitution. The aM prepared from this ethyl salt 
(m. p. 5^) melts at 162®. 

JSthyl jpprylpheiiylpt/raeoIecMrhoiinflaie, OigHisN^jOe, prepared by 
warming ethyl pyrroylpyruvate with phenylhydrazine in glacial 
acetic acid solution, separates from alcohol in small crystals melting 
at 168®. The free acw2, OuHnNaOa, crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in long, colourless needles, melts at 215®, and decomposes at a higher 
temperature. It is readily soluble in alcohol and acetone, but almost 
insoluble in benzene and light petroleum. In an aqueous solution of 
the ammonium salt, many metallic salts produce precipitates. 

E. S. K 


The Pyrazole-gronp: Derivatives of Trimethylenephenyl- 
diaxaine. By li. Balbiano (Gazzetfa^ 19, 688—692).— Trvmethylene- 
phmyldiamine^ IsTHa'OsHG'NHPh.—A solution of 1-phenylpyrazole in 
absolute alcohol (20 parts) is reduced with metallic sodium, the pro¬ 
duct distilled and freed from alcohol, and the base extracted with 
ether and converted into the oxalate. The yield is 45 per cent. The 
base (obtained from the oxalate) boils constantly at 281—^282® (corr.) 
under a pressure of 758’! mm.; sp. gr. 0®/0®= 1*0356; 16®/0°= 1*0256. 
It is soluble in ether and alcohol, but only very moderately in water. 
A solution in excess of hydrochloric acid is not precipitated by the 
double iodide of potassium and bismuth. The succiTiaie crystallises 
from alcohol in tufts of large, white, lustrous plates, melts at 
100 —102® (coir.), and dissolves very readily in cold water, hut is in¬ 
soluble in ether. 

BihenzoyltrimetJiylenfphenyldiaviine, IJHBz*OaBt*KPhBz, — Trime- 
thylenephenyldiamine is quantitatively converted into the benzoyl- 
derivative by treatment with benzoic chloiide and sodinm hydroxide 
in the cold. It thus behaves like the diamines, which have the 
molecules linked to different carbon-atoms (see UdrS.nszky, Abstr., 
1888, 1296). It crystallises in pinkish-white plates, melts at 
96*5—97*5®, and is solnble in water, but not in alcohol. Trimethylene-’ 
phenyMmmine irimethylenephenyltMocarhamatef 

]!THPh-03a,-NH-OSSH,NH2-aH6OT 

is prepared by adding a slight excess of carbon bisulphide to a solu¬ 
tion of the base in dilute alcohol and agiiaidng the mixture. A waxy 
mass separates at first, but is redissolved after boiling for some time. 
The filtered solution, on cooling, deposits white plates of the new com- 
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pound 'which decompose at 116° and are only sparingly soluble in 
water. With mercuric chloride, the hot aqueous solution yields a 
white precipitate which is converted into mercuric sulphide by pro¬ 
longed boiling. The dry mercuric compound decomposes at 210—220°, 
giving off white fumes which condense to a yellowish Hquid having an 
odour of oil of mustard. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Puroin and Puril. By D. S. Macyaie {Annalen, 
258, 220—^230).— FuromphenylhydraziHe^ 

C4H30-0H(0H)-C(hr2HPh)-04H30, 

piepared by treating furoin with pheuylhydrazine and a few drops of 
acetic acid in alcoholic solution, crystallises from a mixture of ben¬ 
zene and light petroleum in colourless needles, melts at 79—81°, and 
ib very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but almo^ in¬ 
soluble in water and light petroleum; it rapidly oxidises on exposure 
to the air, and is readily acted on by hydrochloric acid. The oxime^ 
0101101 ^ 04 , crystallises from alcohol in small, almost colourless prisms, 
melts at 160—161°, and is readily soluble in hot, but only sparingly 
in cold, alcohol and benzene; it dissolves freely in soda, yielding a 
ciystalline sodium-derivative. 

JDeoxyfuroin, C 4 H 30 *C 0 * 0 Ha'C 4 H 30 , can be obtained by treating 
furoin with zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, and 
distilling the product with steam; it melts at 20°, boils at 159—160° 
(27 mm.), and is only sparingly soluble in water, but readily in ether 
and alcohol. The oxime, OioHqNOs, orystalUses in colourless needles, 
melts at 94—96®, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
hydrochloric acid, and soda, but only sparingly in water or light 
petroleum. 

FhMjyhe7iylhydraz(me, C 4 H 30 * 00 - 0 (Nr 8 HPh)* 04 H 30 , crystallises from 
boiling light petroleum in orange-yellow needles, melts at 82—83°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum and boiling concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

FurUplienyloettzone, 04 H 30 ’ 0 (N 2 HPh)* 0 (N 2 HPh)'C 4 H 30 , prepared 
by treating furil with pheuylhydrazine (2 mols.) in alcoholic acetic 
acid solution, crystallises from alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 
184°, and is veiy sparingly soluble in alcohol and light petroleum, but 
more readily in ether and benzene; it is only very slowly acted on by 
hot hydrochloric acid. 

oL~Fut'U(mftne, is formed, together with small quantities 

ot the /i-oxime, when furil is treated 'with hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride in alcoholic solution at the ordinary temperature. It crys¬ 
tallises from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum in colourless 
needles, melts at 160°, decomposes at about 200°, and is only sparingly 
soluble in water and light petroleum, but very readily in most other 
solvents. When warmed with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is changed 
into furil. The fi-oxime, CiiyEii^Oi, is formed when furil is heated at 
100° with an alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(1 mol.), but a considerable quantity of furil remains uucbanged. It 
separates from water in crystals, melts at 97—98°, and is readily 
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soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but only sparingly in water 
and lisrht petrolenm; it dissolves in soda, and is decomposed by boil¬ 
ing hydrochloric acid. The ct^dioxime^ OioHbN 304 , prepared by treat¬ 
ing furil with excess of hydroxylamine hydrochloride as described in 
the case of the a-oxime, crystallises from hot water in colourless 
needles containing 1 mol. H^O, and loses its water of crystallisation 
at 100®, the anhydrous substance melting at 166—168®. It is very 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in benzene, 
light petroleum, and water; it dissolves freely in soda, and is de¬ 
composed by boiling hydrochloric acid. TheCioHsNaOi, 
1*5 obtained when the anhydrous a-dioxime is heated with alcohol at 
—j 60“; it separates from a mixture of ether and light petroleum 
in crystals, melts at 188—190® with partial decomposition, and is only 
moderately easily soluble in ether. F, S. K. 

Synthesis of Tetraphenylthiophen. By J. H. Ziegler (Ber., 23, 
2472—2476).—The author has previously prepared tetraphenyl- 
ethylene by the action of sulphur on diphenylmethane (compare 
Abstr., 18S8, 596). Farther experiments with benzene-derivatives 
containing a CH^- or CH 2 -groap have shown that the benzene nucleus 
only reacts with great difiSculty., and in exceptional circumstances. 
Tetraphenylthiophen is prepared by beating phenylacetic acid (2 mols.) 
with sulphm* (1 mol.) for six hours at 26Q®; the product is dissolved 
in benzene, and, on the addition of alcohol, it crystallises in white 
needles melting at 181—182®. The same compound is also obtained 
from deoxj benzoin by heating with sulphur as above. By the action 
of concentiated nitric acid on tetraphenylthiophen, a ietraniiro^ 
derivative is formed. Benzophenone, azobenzene, and triphenyl- 
methane do not react with sulphur at 300“. The author points out'* 
that in cases where sulphur combines with the benzene nucleus there 
is always a basic group present, and this he regards as the reason for 
the combination taking place; the difference in behaviour of diphenyl- 
methane and triphenylmetbane towards sulphur tells, he considers, 
strongly in favonr of his view. The author confirms ihe conclusions 
of PHtzinger and Gattermann regarding the constitution of dehydro- 
thiotoluidine. 5 ^ rp^ 

Orientation of 4 : 6-Dicliloroinetaxylene, and on some 
Derivatives thereof. By A. Claus and G. Rurschke (J. pr. Ohem, 
[2], 42, 110—126).—The authoi*s have decided the orientation of the 
chlorine-atoms in the dichlorometaxylene (ra. p. 68 ®) described by 
Claus and Burstert (this vol, p. 1105). They did not succeed in 
obtrining a durene from it by Fittig’s reaction, but a dinitro- 
derivative (see below) can be obtained, which, by conversion into the 
amido-denvative and oxidation, is converted into a dichlorometa- 
xyloquinone, whose properties show it to be a para-compound; this 
is conclusive evidence that the dinitro-derivative is a para-compound, 
and as 2 and 5 are the only possible para-positions in a metaxylene 
[1:3], the chlorine-atoms must have the positions 4 : 6 . It is hoped 
that a general method of orientation may be deduced from the above 
considerations. 
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Nitr(h4i : Q^dicJhLoTometaxylene^ obtained by nitrating 4 : 6-dicbloro- 
metaxylene with fuming nitric acid in glacial acetic acid at the 
ordinary temperature, and repeatedly crystallising from alcohol, 
forms transparent crystals, measurements of which are given; it 
melts at 118—119®, and is insoluble in the usual solvents. An 
isomeric nitro-compound has been obtained under somewhat diiBEerent 
conditions; it melte at 106® (uncorr.). 

Am?do-4 : f5-dicJilorometaxylene is obtained by pouring an alcoholic 
solution of the nitro-compound little by little into a solution of 
stannous chloride in strong hydrochloric acid and warming for 
3—4 hours on the water-bath; the sfannockloride crystallises on cool¬ 
ing and may be decomposed by aqueous potash. It forms colourless 
needles, which soon become coloured, melts at 85® (uncorr.), and 
dissolves in the usual solvents. Its hydrochloride and platimcJiloridti 
have been obtained. The amido-derivative corresponding with the 
nitro-derivative melting at 106® melts at 72® (uncorr.). 

2 : 5-Di7wfro-4: Q-dichlorometassylene is prepared by adding the 
dichloroxylene {1 part) in small quantities to a mixture (5 parts) of 
1 part of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*52) and 2 parts of sulphuric 
acid, and pouring the mixture into water after a day; it separates 
in yellow flocks, which are washed with hot alcohol to dissolve the 
nitro-derivative. It crystallises from chloroform in pale-yellow 
cubes, melts at 223® (uncorr.), and dissolves freely in chloroform and 
glacial acetic acid. When it is suspended in alcohol and acted on 
with stannous chloride, it yields 2:5-diamido-4: 6-dichlorometaxylene. 
This crystallises in dazzlingly white prisms or needles when pure, 
but the crystals are generally yellowish or rosy; it melts at 176® 
(uncorr.); the hydrochloride^ sulphate^ andp?af^»oc//Zoride are described. 

Bichlorcmefaxyloquivone is obtained by oxidising the diamido- 
compound in dilute glacial acetic acid solution with dilute aqueous 
chromic acid; it crystallises in large, pretty, sulphur-yellow leaves 
which melt at 178® (uncorr.), sublime, and dissolve in the usual 
solvents. By reduction with stannous chloride it yields diMoro- 
metaxyloquinol (diohlorodimethylquinol) [Me 3 : Oh : (OH )2 = 
1:3:4:6:2:5], which ciystallises in slender, colourless needles 
melting at 224® (uncoix.), and soluble in the usual solvents. 

- 2 : h’-Dibromo-i : ^-dichloromettucylene is formed when 4; 6-didb.loro- 
metaxylene is treated with bromine (4 atoms) and iron in glacial 
acetic acid for some days and water added. It crystallises from 
ether, benzene, &c., in long, brilliant, white, silky needles which melt 
at 230® (uncorr.), and can be sublimed. If only 2 atoms of bromine 
are employed, the same dibromo-compound is formed and half the 
dichloro-Gompound remains unchanged. A. 6. B. 

Dibromozylenes and Dichloroxylenes, and their Transfor¬ 
mations by means of Sulphuric Add. By E. Kooh (Bpt., 23, 
2318—^2321).—Solid dibromoxylene piej: Br^ = 1 :4 : 2 : 5], when 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid at 215®, yields a liquid 
isomeride boiling at 260—265®, probably [1: 4 : 2 : 3]. Under 
similar circumstances the solid 1:2:4: 5-compound yields the 
isomeric 1:2:3; 4-componnd, boiling at 275—230®. 
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By the action of cblorine and iodine on cold metaxjlene, two 
diclilorinated derivatives are obtained. One is a solid, melting at 
68*5° and boiling at 223—^224°. When treated with methyl iodide 
and sodium, it yields durene, and has therefore the formula 
[Meg : CI 2 = 1 : 3 : 4 : By ^eatment with chlorosulphonic acid 

it yields a sulphonic acid of the formula [Meg: Ob: SO 3 H = 
1 : 3 :4 : 6 : 3]. The sodium salt forms white plates, the potassium 
salt white needles, and both are soluble in water; the calcium and 
barium salts form brilliant, white plates, only sparingly soluble in 
water. The amide forms small plates melting with decomposition 
above 250°. The other dichlorcmetaxylene is a liquid solidifying at 
—20® and boiling at 221*5°. It is convertible into prehnitene and 
has therefore the formula [Me^: Cb = 1: 3 : 2 : 4]. The sulphonic 
acid has the formula [Meg : Gb : SOiH = 1 : 3 : 2 : 4 : 6 ]. The 
potassium and sodium salts form brilliant needles very soluble in 
water, the calcium and barium salts very sparingly soluble, shining 
plates. The amide forms small, white plates melting with decom¬ 
position above 300°. The constitution of the sulphonic acids was 
determined by means of the metaxylenesniphonamides which they 
yield when treated with zine-dnst and ammonia. When the solid 
dichloroxylene is heated with strong snlphnric acid at 220 °, about 
12 per cent, is changed into the liquid isomeride. 

DihromodiehloroTtflene [Me*; Ob : Bro = 1: 3 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 6], ob¬ 
tained by the action of bromine on cold dichloroxylene, crystallises 
from acetic acid in brilliant, silky needles melting at 215°, and 
scarcely soluble in alcohol. 

BhiiirodicJiloroxylene [Meg : Cb : ( 2 SrOg )3 = 1 : 3 : 2 :4 : 5 : 6 ], ob¬ 
tained by adding dichloroxylene to a warm mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, pale-yellow 
needles melting at 155°. 

JDuiifrodicJihrojsylene [1 ; 3 : 4 : 6 : 2 : 5], obtained as above from 
the corresponding dichloroxylene, crystallises from acetic acid and 
alcohol in short, hard prisms melting at 215°. 

Tefrachlorowetaxiflene, formed together with symmetrical dichloro- 
metaxylene when metaxylene is chlorinated, ciystallises from acetic 
acid in flexible needles melting at 212 °. 

A solid dichlororthoxylene is formed in small quantity in addition to 
a liquid isomeride when orthoxylene is chlorinated. It crystallises 
from alcohol in long, hard needles melting at 73°. 0. F. B. 

Laurenes. By E. Uhlhokn (J?er., 23, 2346—2349).—On distil- 
hng camphor with zinc chloride, a considerable quantity of liquid is 
ob&Lued, boiling at 180—^200°, which is known to be a mixture of 
various hydrocarbons. From the fraction boiling at 183—184*5°, 
derivatives of ethylxylene [Me : Me : Bt = 1 : 2 : 4] are obtained. 
The portion boiling at 188—190° pelds derivatives of ethylxylene 
[Me : Me : Bt = 1 : 4 : 5]. The intermediate fraction boiling at 
186—187° in all probability consists of ethylxylene [Me : Me : Bt = 
1:3:4]. From the portions boiling at 190—^192°, a mixture of the 
barium sulpbonates of the first two ethylxylenes is obtained, together 
with a resinous, amorphous salt. The various compounds serving for 
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identification were in all cases compared with sjntlietical specimens. 
These results are in accordance with the observations of Arastrong 
and Miller (compare Abstr., 1884, 43). J. B. T. 

Propybylenes. ByE. Uhlobn (Her., 23, 2349—2351).—Propyl- 
orthoxylene [Me: Me: Pr* = 1; 2:4] is prepared from bromorthoxylene 
and pi*opyl bromide; it boils at 209° and does not solidify at — 20. The 
mlphcyiuc add crystallises in slender needles. The barium mlpihonaie^ 
( 0 iiHi 5 S 03 ) 2 Ba + 3 IH 2 O, forms nodular crystals. The magnesium 
salt, {0iiHigSO3)3Ms: + 5 H 2 O, crystallises in plates. The sodium suU 
photiate, CiiHwSOai^a + H 2 O, is deposited in lustrous prisms. 
PropyloHb^yhnesulphcm^ crystallises in needles melting at 
128—124°. The sulphanHide forms interlaced needles and melts at 
213—214°. Trihromopropylorthoxylene is obtained in long, white 
needles melting at 48°. 

Fropylmdaxylene [Me : Me : Pr* = 1:3:4] boils at 208—^208*5° 
and remains liquid at —20. The sulphonic add crystallises in groups 
of needles. The barium salt^ ( 0 iiHi 5 S 03 ) 2 Ba + 2 H 2 O, forms needles; 
the magnesium salt, (CnHisS 03 ) 2 Mg +• 5H20, is deposited in thin, 
colourless plates; the sodium salt^ GuHuSOsE’a 4 IH 2 O, crystallises 
in long, transparent needles. Propylmetaaylenesulphonamide is ob¬ 
tained in needles melting at 102°. The sulpTumilide melts at 180—182°. 
The trinitro- and trihromo-deriYOiiives crystallise in needles, and melt 
at 110° and 39° respectively. 

Propylparaxylene [Me : Me : Pr* =1:4:6] boils at 206—^207°, 
and does not solidify at —20°. The sulphonic add crystallises in 
needles. The barium salt forms anhydrous, lustrous tables. The 
sodium salt^ OnBfwSOsKa + IfHaO, is readily soluble in water, and 
is deposited in lustrous needles. Propylparaaylenesu^horiamide crys¬ 
tallises in thin plates melting at 124*5°. The sulphanilide is obtained 
in rhombic crystals melting at 215—216°. The trimtro^derivative 
melts at 85°, and the truhromo-oompmnd at 49°; both crystallise in 
needles. 

Isopropylmetateylene [Me : Me ; Pr^ = 1:3:4] is prepared by 
treating paraisocymene with bromine and methyl bromide successively; 
it boils at 194—195°. The svlphonie add crystallises in prisms. The 
barium sulphonate is readily soluble in water, and is deposited in spear- 
shaped needles. The sodium sulphonale^ OuHi^SO^a -h 4 H 2 O, forms 
long, slender needles. The sulplwnamide melts at 163°; the sulphanilide 
at 207°; the tribrominafed derivative at 261°; and the triniiro- 
derivative at 182° ; all four compounds crystallise in needles. 

J. B, T. 

Orthocyanobenzyl Chloride. By A. W. Bat and S. Gabbiej; 
(JBer., 23, 2478—2489).—It is well known that ortho-derivatives of 
benzonitrile, containing a bydroxyl-gi*oap in the side chain, readily 
undergo rearrangement, with formation of the group *0INH'0\ The 
same property is shown by the corresponding mercaptan-deriva- 
tives. Orthocyanobenssyl thiocyanate, ON*G*Ht*CHi*aON, is prepared 
by boiling orthocyanobenzyl chloride with an alcoholic solution 
of potassium thiocyanate for about two hours; on pouring the solu¬ 
tion into water an oil separates, which solidifies, and, after some time, 
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is pirrified by washing with water and dilate alcohol; 15*6 gn-ms 
of cjanobenzyl chloride yield 16—17 grams of the thiocyanate. The 
componnd crystallises from dilate alcohol in colonrless needles melt¬ 
ing at 86®. By the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid on the 
thiocyanate at 180®, thiophthalide is obtained; it has previo^ly been 
prepared by Graebe (compare Abstr., 1889, 140) by ilie action of an 
alkaline hydrogen snlphide on nitrosophthalimidine, and has the second 

of the proposed formulae, namely, CeB[ 4 <[Qjg-^>S (see below). Cyano- 

benzyl thiocyanate is dissolved in concentrated salpharic acid, and 
the solution heated, first at 30—50®, and finally at 60—70®; on pour¬ 
ing into water and adding ammonia, an oily liquid separates and 
solidifies on cooliug. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and crystal¬ 
lises &om light petroleum in small, white needles melting at 62®, and 
becoming brown on exposure to air. This compound affords a striking 
instance of tantomerism; it reacts both as orthocyanohenzyl mercaptan^ 

C3r*CJSt-CH,-SH, and as tMopUhalvnMvne, The 

same substance is also obtained by the action of the calcnlated 
quantity of alcoholic potassium hydi^sulphide on orthocyanobeni^l 
chloride: after remaining for an hour the liquid is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, the ^cohol removed, and the compound pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonia from an aqueous solution (see below).* By 
the action of sodium hydroxide on this compotind, ammonia is elimi¬ 
nated, and thiomefchylbenzoio acid is formed, which yields thio¬ 
phthalide on boiling with water. 

Dbriyatiyes op Thiophthalimibinb. —In the following reactions 
the compound CsHtXS behaves as if it were thiophthalimidine. The 
jplafiiu)cMonde, (08H7l3’S)2,H2PtCl6, crystallises in orange-yollow 
prisms. The picrate is deposited in slender needles. The hydros 
chloride dissolves veiy readily in water, and is partly decomposed 
on evaporating the solution; it crystallises in white needles. The 
hydriodide is obtained in colourless needles, which decompose at 100®. 

MetJiyltMqphthaUmidiney is prepared by dissolv¬ 

ing thiophthalimidine in excess of methyl iodide: after remaining for 
1 —2 hours the crystals of thiophthalimidine hydriodide are sepa¬ 
rated, and the residue distilled in a current of steam; on extracting 
the distillate with ether, and evaporating the latter, a yellow, basic 
oil remains, which decomposes on heating. The yield is one-thiid of 
the theoretical. The hydrochloride, CsHeMe'NSjHC^ is stable at 100®; 
the plaihwchloride forms a sparingly soluble, brownish-yellow, crystal¬ 
line powder; the picrate crystallises in yellow needles. The constitu¬ 
tion of the base is shown by the formation of thiophthalide and 
methylamine on heating it with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
180—190® for five hours. 

In the following reactions the componnd OgHiiN'S behaves like 
orthocyanohenzyl mercaptan. Methyl orthocyanohenzyl sulphide, 
OS’ 06 B' 4 *OH 2 -SMe, is formed by the action of methyl iodide on an 
alkaline solution of the mercaptan ; it is a pale-yellow, viscid liquid, 
boiling at 278® under a pressure of 757 mm., and does not show basic 
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properties; by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
100**, ammonia is eliminated, and methylhmzylmlphvle-orthocarhoxyJlG 
acid^ OOOH'CeHi'CHa'SMe, is formed. Diorthocyauohenzyl disulpht^e, 
CN-OGHi-OHa’Sa'CHs’CsHi'GN, is prepared by the action of potassium 
ferrocyanide on an alkaline solution of the mercaptan. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in long prisms which melt at 124*". On heating it 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 160°, ammonia, sulphuric acid, 
and thiophthalide are formed; it is probable, however,, that in the first 
instance, a dicarboxylic acid, COOH‘ 06 H 4 ‘GH 2 ‘S 2 *CH 2 *C 6 H 4 -COOH, 
is produced, and that this decomposes into thiophthalide, v^ater, and 
oxygen. 

In addition to the compound G^HtITS (see above)* a substance of 
the formula GieHioSs is formed by the action of excess of alcoholic 
potassium hydrosulphide (3— 4* mol. proportions) on orthocyano- 
benzyl chloride (comp, this voL, p. 1221)* The compound is deposited 
in small, fiat needles, which appear brown by transmitted light, and 
have a metallic dark-green tint in reflected light; it is veiy sparingly 
soluble in ordinary media, but may be recrystallised £rom nih-o- 
benzene. With concentrated sulphuric acid, a magenta colour is 
obtained, and on adding water the compound is precipitated 
seemingly unchanged. The sam^ substance is formed by the action 
of alcoholic potassium hydrosulphide on tliiophthalimidine. 

Biorthocyanodibenzylaniine, (GN*G 6 H 4 ‘GH 2 ) 2 l^H, is prepared hy dis¬ 
solving orthocyauobenzyl chloride in a 10 per cent, alcoholic solution 
of ammonia; after remaining for abont six days at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, the crystals which form are separated, washed with alcohol, 
and decomposed' with sodium hydroxide. It crystallises from water 
in slender needles, melts at 125°, and is readily soluble in alcohol. 
The hydrochloride is deposited in needles; the platinorhloride forms a 
yellowish-red, crystalline powder. On evaporating the ammoniacal 
mother liquors obtained in the preparation of the above base, crystals 
of orthocyanobenzylamine hydrochloride are deposited; this com¬ 
pound has already been described. J, B. T. 

Bexizoyl-derivatives of Acetonitrile* By B. v. Meyer (/. pr. 
Ghem. [2], 42, 267—^269).—Monobenzoylaoetonitiile or ejanaceto- 
phenone is obtained from imidobenzoylcyanomethyl (Abstr., 1888, 
683) by shaking it with hydi'ochloric acid. The precipitate, on solu¬ 
tion in ethyl acetate and addition of light petroleum, forms snow-white 
needles melting at 80"5—81°, and agrees in all its propeixies with 
the cyanacetophenone described by Haller (Abstr., 1889, 473). 

If a mixture of acetonitrile and benzoic chloride be treated with 
sodium in ethereal solution, dibensoylacetonitrile^ GBz 2 H*GN,is formed, 
together with methane, sodium cyanide, and other organic sodium 
salts The precipitate, after washing with ether, is dissolved in water, 
the solution extracted with ether, and acidified with sulphuric acid. 
The voluminous procipitate is then recrystallieed from alcohol, and 
forms silky needles melting at 156*5°. It readily yields a silver salt. 
Towards alkalis it is exceptionally stable, but it is decomposed on 
warming with moderately dilute sulphxuic acid, with formation of 
carbonic anhydride, acetophenone, benzoic acid, and ammonia. On 
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warming the silver salt with methyl iodide, a compound was obtained, 
crystallising from ethyl acetate in lustrous needles which melted at 
214®, and were insoluble in dilute ammonia. The quantity was, how¬ 
ever, too small to determine whether it was the Tnithyl ether, 
CBa^Me-CN. 

Further investigation is also necessary to determine whether di- 
benzoylacetonitrile has the constitution assigned to it above, as its 
properties agree equally well with the formula OJI^PhOlGBz^ON, 

H. Gr. C. 

r Tricyanides. By F. Keafft and Q*. Koekig (Ber., 23, 2382— 
2388; compare Abstr., 1889, 696).—Methyl diphenyl tricyanide is best 
prepared by pouring the product obtained from the action of 
aluminium chloride, on benzonitrile and acetic chloride into ice-cold 
water, and distilling the insoluble portion in a current of steam; the 
residue is finely ground, treated with dilute sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, washed with water, and recrystallised from alcohol. 

DtphpnylfricyanocarbosDt/lzc add, CaN 3 Ph 2 .COOH, is obtained by 
boiling methyldiphenyl tricyanide for 12 to 15 hours with potassium 
permanganate in alkaline solution; the product is filtered hot, the 
manganese precipitate boiled with water, and the solution, when nearly 
cold, treated with hydrochloric acid. The acid, which sep^tes as a 
voluminous precipitate, crystallises &om dilute alcohol in slender, 
thin, lustrous piisms melting at 192® with decomposition. The 
potassium salt crystallises in long, slender, lustrous needles, very 
sparingly soluble in water. Hydrogen diphenyl tricyanide, C^sHPho, 
is obtained by heating the carboxylic acid at about 192®; it melts at 
76®, boils at 205® at 9 mm., and is readily soluble in dilute alcohol. 

Gaprylic chloride^ GrHw'OOCl, is prepared by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride on caprylic add at 0®; it boils at 83® at 15 mm. 
Heptyl diphenyl tricyanide, C^ 3 (OtH 5 )Ph 2 , is obtained by the action 
of aluminium chloride on benzonitrile and caprylic chloride; it 
crystallises from alcohol in lustrous leaves melting at 28*^, and boiling 
at 274—^275® under a pressure of 15 mm. 

Nonylic chloride, OiRifCOOl, is formed from nonylic acid and 
phosphorus pentachloride; it is a colourless liquid, boiling at 98® 
under a pressure of 15 mm.; on exposure to moist air it slowly 
undergoes decomposition. Octyl diphenyl tricyanide, C^ 3 (C 8 Hi 7 )Ph 2 , is 
prepared from nonylic chloride; it is purified by recrystallisation from 
alcohol, melts at 43°, and boils at 284—^285° under a pressure of 15 mm. 

Gapric chloride, 09 Hi 9 *C 0 Gl,i 8 obtained from, capnc acid; it boils at 
114® under a pressure of 15 mm., and rapidly decomposes on exposure 
to air. Nontjl diphenyl tricyanide, OsN 3 (C 9 Hi 9 )Piisj Is formed from 
capric chloride; it may be crystallised from alcohol; it melts at about 
38®, and boils at 292—^294° under a pressure of 15 mm. A comparison 
of the melting points of this series of tricyanides with those of the 
normal fatty acids shows the same regularity. The melting points 
of tricyanides obtained from acids with an even number of carbon- 
atoms follow a curve, and, in the case of the whole seiies, they rise and 
fall periodically from member to member. In contrast to this, the 
boiling points steadily rise with increasing molecular weight. 
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Methyl diparoitohiyl trlcyanide^ CdNsMeCCsHiMe)^, is prepared from 
paratolnonitnie and acetic chloride; it is very sparingly soluble 
is alcohol, but czystallises from isobutyl alcohol in smidl, lustrous 
needles melting at 159®, and boiling at 245° under a pressure of 
15 mm.; the yield is large. 

The chlorides of the bibasic acids condense to form tricyanide-deriva¬ 
tives in a similar manner to those of the monobasic acids. Ethylene 
tetra/pheivyl hexctcyanide^ C3N3Ph2"CH2‘CHo*C3KjPh2j is obtained from 
benzonitrile and succinic chloride by heating with aluminium chloride 
on the water-bath for several d^ys; the product is washed with ice- 
cold water, and extracted several times with ether; after evapoiu- 
tion, the residue is dissolved in nitrobenzene, and, on cooling, it 
crystallises in slender, lustrous plates which melt about 245°. 

J. B. T. 

Action of Benzoic Chloride on Sodium Cyanamide in the 
Presence of Ether, By W. Bunujgus (/. pr. Chem. [2], 42, 
82—109). —Gerlich (this Journal, 1875, ii, 196) did not succeed in 
producing benzoylcyanamide by the action of benzoic chloride on 
sodium cyanamide in molecular proportion, and in ethereal solution. 
The author duds that sodium cyanamide (2 mols.) acts on benzoic 
chloride (i mol.) in ether with the formation of sodium benzoyl¬ 
cyanamide, cyanamide, and sodium chloride. 

Benzoylcyanamide^ NPLBz-CN, is obtained from the sodium com¬ 
pound by the action of mineral acids; it melts at 126°, at the same 
time becoming yellow, and decomposing with the formation of 
benzonitrile, carbonic anhydride, and dicyanodiamide; it is not pre¬ 
cipitated from its metallic compounds by organic acids, so that sodium 
acetate solution easily dissolves it; its solution in water is strongly 
acid, and its metallic compounds are neutral. Benzoylcyanamide is 
not polymerised by heat, either by itself or in liquids of high boiling 
point; when heated with an alcohol, it yields the corresponding benzoate 
and cyanamide. The metallic compounds of benzoylcyanamide are 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, except the silver componnd. The 
harimi ctmjpnmidy Ba(lTBz-CN) 2 ,H 30 , when heated, decomposes into 
benzonitrile, carbonic anhydride, and barium cyanamide; the sodium, 
potassium, amvwnium, copper (with 2 mols. H^O), lead, and silver 
compounds are also described. 

The product of the action of sodium cyanamide on benzoic chloride 
in molecular proportion, dissolved in ether, after being washed, first 
with ether and then with water, leaves a yellow mass, which contains 
two isomeiic compounds of the formula (GtHiI^s)^. The other pro¬ 
ducts formed by this treatment are carbonic anhydride, hydrogen 
cyanide, benzonitrile, cyanamide, sodium chloride, dibenzoylcyanandde, 
and asymmetrical dibenzoylcarbamide. 

The asymmetrical dibenzoylca/rhamide, HBza’00*lSrHa, is produced by 
the action of water on the dibenzoylcyaqainide contained in the residue 
left on evaporating the yellow ethereal solution; it crystallises from 
alcohol in slender, white needles which melt at 197°, whereas 
symmetrical dibenzoylcarbamide melts at 210°. 

The compomds, left in the yellow mass after treatment 
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with water, are recrystallised from phenol, when one of fcliem 
separates in the form of brilliant, long, yellow needles; the other 
ciystallises from the mother liquor in short, well-formed, hexagonal 
and rhombic prisms. From abont 800 grams of sodinm cyanamide, 
2o to 30 grams of the needles and 5 grams ot the prisms were obtained. 
These compounds do not melt at 360°, but sublime unchanged at a 
red heat; they are unchanged even by prolonged heating with fuming 
nitric acid; they are insoluble in the usual solvents, but dissolve in 
liquids of high hoiling point, such as phenol, aniline, nitrobenzene, 
quinoline, and benzonitrile. 

Gerlicb (Zoc. (it) obtained a snbstance by the dry distillation of 
tribenzoylmelamine, which he termed psendotriphenylmelamine, and 
to which he ascribed the formula (C 7 H 6 Ns)r. The author bdieves 
that this subfetance is identical with those described above, and that 
Gerlich’s formula is wrong. The investigation of these substances is 
being continued. A. G. B. 


Orthamidobenjzyl Alcohol. By H. G. Sodbrbaum (Ber., 23, 
2183—^2187 ; compare Soderbaum and Widman, this vol., p. 178).— 
When phenomeihvldihydroketometadiazine is oxidised with chromic 
acid in glacial acetic acid solution, it is converted into 7 -methylbenzoyl- 
enecarbamide (m. p. 234*), identical with the compound prepared by 
Abt (Abstr.,1889,609)fromortbamidometbylbenzamide and catbamide. 
This same substance is also formed when phenomethyldibydroketo- 
ihiometadiazine is oxidised with potassium permanganate. 

FhenoetJiyldiketometadiaaim ylbejizoyhnecarhamide)^ 


OeH4<. 


OO-NBt 

NH- 


>60 


can be obtained by oxidising phenoethyldibydrothiometadiazine with 
potassium permanganate and decomposing the crystalline potassium 
salt produced in this way with acetic acid. It crystallises from 
boiling alcohol in colourless needles or plates, melts at 195% and 
resembles the corresponding methyl-derivative in its behaviour with 
solvents; its solution in aJcohplic potash shows a bluish-violet 
fluorescence. ' F. S. K. 


Action of Chromyl Bichloride on Cymene. By G. Ejkkbba. 
(Gazzefta, 19, 52S—532; compare Ahstr., 1880,467; 1881,423—581; 
1884, 312).—^When the piodnct of the action of chromyl dichlorido 
on cymene is decomposed with water, two isomeric compounds, having 
the formula C 6 H 4 Me*C 3 H 60 , are obtained; one of these combines with 
the hydrogen sulphites, and appears to be identical with Eichter and 
Schuchner’s paramethylhydrocinnamaldehyde (Ahstr., 1884, 1342), 
but does not form crystals on prolonged exposure to the air; its 
aldehydic character is, however, shown by its conversion into an 
alcokot OeHiMelC^Hfc-OH, by the action of nascent hydrogen. This 
alcohol boils at 237—^239% and yields with hydrochloric acid the cor¬ 
responding chloride, CeHiMe-CACl, boiling at 225—230°; the latter, 
on being boiled with acetic-acid and silver acetate, is converted into 
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the acetate^ CeH 4 Me'OaH 6 ‘OAc, which, boils at 240—245°; by treatment 
with alcoholic potash, the nnsatarated hydrocarbon, CcH^Me-OsHs, 
boiling at 198—^200, is formed. This hydrocarbon appears to be 
identical or isomeno with the a-paratolylpropyleue previously de¬ 
scribed by the author (Abstr., 1885, 055). 

The other isomeride boils at 222—226°, and does not combine with 
the hydrogen sulphites; a somewhat unstable pTimylliydrasom of this 
substance, C 6 H 4 AIe* 03 H 5 lN 2 E[Pb, melting at 75°, a mtro-derivaUve^ 
^Oj-CeHaMe-CiHoO, melting at about 60®, and the phenylhydrazine 
compound of the latter, NOa-CsHaMe’CaHsIN’JBEPh, melting at 
127—128°, have also been prepared. S. B. A. A. 

Action of Chlorine on Catechol and Orthamidophenol. 
By T. ZixcKE and F. Kuster (Her., 23, 2200—2225).—It has been 
previously shown (this vol., p. 754) that 77 -hexachlorohydroxy- 
pentenecarboxylic acid, on oxidation, gives a ketone (m. p. 92°) 
isomeric with the ketone (m. p. 31°) obtained from the correspond¬ 
ing j 87 -acid (Abstr., 1888, 1278) in like manner; the course of 
the reaction depends, however, on the nature of the oxidising 
agent employed, as will be seen from tbe experiments described 
below. 

ryy-JSexachloroIcetqpentene (m. p. 92°) is obtained, together with 
about an equal quantity of a compound of the composition OioClio 03 n 2 , 
when 77 -hexachlorohydroxypentenecarboxylic acid (m. p. 186°) is 
oxidised with chromic acid in the manner previously described in 
the case of the isomeric acid (m. p. 111 °). The hot solution is 
diluted with water, and the two oxidation-products, which are preci¬ 
pitated, separated by recrystaUisation from benzene, in whicsh tbe 
ketone only is moderately easily soluble. 77 -Hexachloroketopentene 
is precipitated in crystals, together with traces of a substance melt¬ 
ing at 173°, when chlorine is passed into a warm aqueous solution of 
the 77 -acid; the yield is almost theoretical. It is also formed when 
the 77 -acid is oxidised with chlorine in dilute acetic acid solution, or 
with sodium hypochlorite and glacial acetic acid, but oily bye- 
products are also obtained in these reactions. 

77 -lIexachloroketopentene forms large, colourless, transpai^t, 
monosymmetric crystals, a:b : c== 0'60339 :1; 0’73795, j3 = 64°43*, 
melts at 92°, and boils at 148° (75 mm.), and at 235-5° (740*5 mm.); 
it sublimes in plates, is readily volatile with steam, and has an odour 
recalling that of camphor and chloroform; it is readily soluble in 
benzene, chloroform, and ether, crystallises well from alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid, and separates unchanged from boiling concen¬ 
trated nitric acid in colourless neediest. It does not react with 
hydroxylamine, but it gradually combines with aniline in cold 
benzene solution, yielding a brown, amorphous substance; it is 
slowly acted on by sodium carbonate in alcoholic solution, yielding a 
resinous substance, which is precipitated on the addition of an acid. 
Alkalis convert it into resinous acids, even at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture ; in the cold, a very small quantiiy of pentachloropentoHc acid 
(pentachlorobutenecarboxylic acid, Abstr., 1888, 1278) and larger 
quantities of an unstable isomeric acid fbre produced. 
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•yff’^PmtaehhrchrimohetcpeTUene^ CsCUBrO, is formed when an aque¬ 
ous solution of the 77 -acid (10—^15 grams) is heated with bromine 
(25—30 grams) and hydrobromic acid (20 grams) until no further 
action takes place, but part of the acid remains unchanged; the ketone, 
which is deposited from the cold solution in crystals, is separated by 
filtration, treated with light petroleum to free it from the un¬ 
changed acid, and the clear solution evaporated. It is best pre¬ 
pared by heating the 77 -acid with a slight excess of the theoretical 
quantity of sodium hypobromite in glacial acetic acid solution, the 
product being purified in the manner just described. It is also 
formed when the i 37 -acid is oxidised with bromine or sodium b^o- 
bronaite, a j 37 -ketone of the composition CsChBrO not being obtained 
under these conditions; it is best prepared from the ) 97 -acid by 
heating it at 100 * in sealed tubes for 1 — 1^ hours with bromine 
(5 parts) and water (5 parts). The ketone obtained from the jd 7 -acid 
by oxidation with chlorine is identical with the compound (m. p. 81°) 
obtained by oxidation with chromic acid (Abstr., 1888,1278), and tbe 
formation of a 77 -ketone could not be detected under these condi¬ 
tions. 


Pentachlorobromoketopentene forms monosymmetric crystals, 
a : b : c = 0*60930 :1 : 0*75765, /S = 64° identical in appearance 
with those of the hexachloro-compound; it melts at 102 °, its sp. gr. is 
2*159 at 15°, and it has an odour like that of the hexachloroketoue, 
which it also resembles very closely in chemical behaviour. It dissolves 
in well-cooled soda, yielding the sodium salt of an unstable acid of the 
composition OaOliBrOOOH and a stable compound which seems to 
be a mixture of pentachloropentolio acid (m. p. 127°) and bromo- 
tetracbloropentolic acid; its behaviour with sodium carbonate and 
hydroxylamine is the same as that of the hexachloroketone, but it 
is not acted on by hydrocyanic acid, and it is not converted into the 


corresponding /97-ketone on heating, decomposition takingplace at the 
temperature required. Its constitution is expressed by the formula 


When j87-hexachloroketopentene is heated at 290—300°, it is 
partially converted into the 77-ketone, the larter, nnder the same con¬ 
ditions, undergoing tiansformation into the /37-compound; when the 
^7-ketone is heated with hydrochloric acid and manganese dioxide 
at 120° in sealed tubes, it is almost completely converted into the 


isomeride. 


OCl’CCls 

ff^Ociochhrojpenfene^ crystallises 


from light petroleum in thick, colourless prisms, melts at 41°, boils at 
283°, and is readily soluble in the ordinary solvents; it is not acted 
on by attalis, and it is only very slowly destroyed by concentrated 
nitric acid. 


ff^‘SexaehIoro^a^hydr(^^ cyanide^ n 


CChOOlj 


>0(OH)‘C]Sr, is 


, ,-J---- 

obtained when the 77-ketone is treated with potassium cyanide in 
-wcll-oooled alcoholic solution, and the salt thus produced decomposed 
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with ^ote liydrocliloric acid. It crystallises from Lot light petro¬ 
leum in colourless needles, melts at 128^, and decomposes at about 
150° into ketone and hydrc^en cyanide; it is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum, and it seems 
to crystallise unchanged i^m hot concentrated nitric acid, but it is 
de^mposed by warm water, warm dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
boiling acetic anhydride. It dissolves unchanged in dilute alkalis, 
yielding the corresponding alkaline-derivative, and it is not converted 
into a hydroxy-acid when boiled with 10 per cent, soda, or when 
heated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in alcoholic solution. 
The acetyZ-deiivative, C 5 Cl 6 (OAc)'CN‘, prepared by heating the 
cyanide with acetic chloride at 120—130°, crystallises from benzene 
in laige, colourless, hexagonal prisms, melts at 96—^97°, and is decom¬ 
posed by boiling alkalis, water, and dilute hydrochloric acid, being 
converted into the ketone. 

The amide^ r* ^^^>C( 0 H)' 00 ‘NH 2 , is formed, with evolution 

of hydrogen chloride, when 77 -hexachloroketopentene is warmed for 
a short &ne with concentrated sulphuric acid. It separates from 
ether in long, colourless needles, melts at 198—^200° with decompo¬ 
sition, and is very readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and moderately 
easily in benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum; it crystal¬ 
lises unchanged from dilute hydrochloric acid and from concentraiied 
nitric acid, and it dissolves in alkalis with evolution of ammonia. 

Fmtachhropentolamidey OCl2lOCl'OCKCOl*CO*NH2, is formed 
when 77 -hexachloroketopentene is dissolved in benzene, the solution 
saturated with anhydrous ammonia in the cold, and kept for 12 hours 
at the ordinary temperature (compare this voL, p. 755). It separates 
from a mixture of ether and light petroleum in compact crystals, and 
from a mixtnre of benzene and light petroleum in qaadiatic plates or 
piisms, melts at 116°, and is readily soluble in ether, benzene, and 
alcohol, but more sparingly in light petroleum; it dissolves in hot 
dilute soda with evolution of ammonia, and on acidifying the 
solution, pentachloropentolic acid (m. p. 127°) is precipitated in 
crystals. 

The compound of the composition C 6 OI 6 H 2 W 2 O (compare this vol., 
p. 755), which is obtained by treating /i 7 -hexacljloi'oketopentene with 
ammonia under the same conditions as those described in the case of 
the 77 -ketone, crystallises from a mixtnre of ether and light petroleum 
in large, colourless prisms, from hot benzene in rhombic plates melting 
at 118°, and from hot water in long needles melting at 127°. ^ It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only moderately easily in 
benzene, and sparingly in light pei^leum; it dibsolves in alkalis, 
yielding a solution which has a strong odour of carbylamine, but it is 
not acted on by boiling acetic anhydride, acetic chloride, nitrons acid, 
or warm concentrated sulphuric acii Phosphoric chloride, at 
180—190°, converts it into a very unstable, crystalline substance 
which contains phosphorus, and which is reconverted into the original 
compound when treated with water. P. S. £• 
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Alkylation of Fonnanilide. By W. J. Comstock (Ber,, 23, 
2274—2276).—Silver formanilide reacts very readily -witli an ethereal 
solution of iodine, giving formopariodoanilide, OTHfiNOI, and also with 
methyl iodide, yielding methylisoformanilide, NPhlCH-OMe. Since 
&oJioformanilide reacts with methyl iodide to form methylformanilide, 
it must have the constitution I^'PhNa*OHO ; silver formanilide, on the 
other hand, must have the constitution NPhlCH-OAg. 

When dry silver snccinimide is treated with methyl iodide, an oil, 
which boils at about the same temperature as methylsuccinimide, is 
obtained; this compound, unlike methylsuccinimide, combines with 
aniline in the cold, yielding a solid basic product. 

A full account of the author’s experiments will be published in the 
American Chemical JounidL, F. S. K. 

PhenylorIJiobenzylenediajniiie and Paratolylorthobenzylene- 
diamine. ^ By H. G, SSdeebaum and 0. Widman (Per., 23, 
2187—2195).— OrtJmnidohenzyljparaioluidine, 

NH3-CflH4-CHa-NH-C6H4Me, 

can be obtained by reducing the corresponding nitro-compound with 
zinc-dnst and glacial acetic acid; it crystallises from alcohol in thin, 
quadratic plates, melts at 80*6°, arid is readily soluble in benzerie, 
chloroform, and alcohol, bnt almost insolnble in light petroleum. The 
dtacefyZ-derivative. lNBAc*C 6 H 4 *OH 2 *NAe'C 6 H 4 Me, prepared by boiling 
the base with acetic anhydride, crystallises in colourless plates, melts 
at 185—186®, and is sparingly soluble iu ether and hot alcohol. 

The authors tried repeatedly to prepare the paratolylbenzylene* 
ethenylamidine described by Lellmann and Stickel (Abstr., 1886, 793), 
bnt without success; when the acetyl-derivative of orthonitrobeuzyl- 
paratoluidine (m. p. 65®) is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid 
in glacial acetic acid, as descidbed by Lellmann and Stickel, it yields 
very small quantities of a substance which is difficult to purify, so 
that the supposed amidine is most probably nothing but impure 
orthamidobeuzyltoluidine. 

0rthamidohe7i3ylacetoparafoluidiile^ NH 2 ’C 6 H 4 'CHa-SrAc-C«H 4 Me, is 
obtained when pure nitrohenzylacetoparatoluidide is treated with zinc- 
dust and hydrochlonc acid in cold alcoholic solution. It separates 
from al<phol in colourless crystals, melts at 99®, and is very readily 
soluble in cold benzene and warm alcohol, but more sparingly in light 
pen*olenm. When heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100®, 
it is converted into orthamidobenzvlparatoluidine (m. p. 80*5®). 

OMamidobensyhiiiiline, Nfla-CftBLi-CHg-NHPh, can be prepared by 
heating orthonitrobenzyl chloride with aniline and reducing the 
product with zinc-dust and acetic acid; it crystallises from alcohol 
and benzene in colourless needles or prisms melting at 81—82°. 

Orthamidohenzt/lbenzoylanilide, J^Ha-OBHi-CHa-hTBzPh, is obtained 
when orthonitrobenzylbenzoylanilide is reduced with zinc-dnst and 
acetic aoiA It r^stallises from alcohol in short needles, melts at 
115®, and is identical with the compound (m. p. 114*5®) described as 
phenylbenzylenebenzenylamidiue by Lellmann and Siaokel (foe, dt). 
The cceeft^l-derivative, CaaHsoNaOs, prepared by boiling the base with 
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acetic anhydride, separates from warm alcohol, in which it is readily 
soluble, in colourless crystals melting at 164—165°. F. S. K. 

Derivatives of OrthoparadinitrophenylphenylliydraziiLe. 
By C. WiLLGBKODT and B. Hermann (/. pr. Chem. [2], 42, 126—136). 
—The authors have determined the molecular weights of nitronitroso- 
and dinitroso-azohenzene by Raoult’s method, and have thus con- 
6 i rued their constitutions as deiivatives of azobenzene (Abstr., 1889, 
llhO). 

Faratrinitroazoh&nzene, NO^ CfiH 4 *N>'C 6 H 3 (H 02)3 [NO 3 : N = 4 : 1, 
and (N 02)2 : H = 4 :2:1], is obtained by mixing diuitropbenjlphenyl- 
liydiazine or orfchoparadinitroazobenzene with fnming nitric acid (sp. 
gr. 1*52), warming the mixture on the water-bath, and pouring it into 
cold water; it crystallises in red needles which melt at 170®(uncorr.), 
and dissolve in hot organic solvents, but not in water. With fuming 
nitric acid and chromic acid, it yields an oxidation-product, agreeing 
with Klinger and Zuurdeeg’s paratrinitroazoxybenzene (this voL, 
p. 761), but it melts at not 136—137°; this confirms the con¬ 
stitution of this tiinitroazobenzeue. 

OrthoparafetranitroazoheHZine, obtained by further nitrating para- 
trunitroazobenzene, crystallises in beautiful orange tables, which melt 
at 222 ° (uncorr.), and are insoluble in water, spairngly soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and freely soluble in benzene, glacial acetic acid, 
and chloroform. 

Trinitrmvitrosoazohenzene is prepared by heating nitronitrosoazoben- 
zene with fuming nitric acid and adding water; it forms crystals 
which melt at 224° (uncorr.), and dissolve sparingly in hot water, hot 
alcohol, and ether, but freely in gliuial acetic acid, benzene, and 
chloroform. Its constitution is uncertain. 

Dinifrodinltrosoazohenzt^ie is obtained by warming dinitrosoazoben- 
zene [1:2: 4] wdth fuming nitric acid for some time, and adding 
water. It ciystallises in shoit, yellow needles which melt at 238°, 

When dinitrophenylphenyIh 3 'di*azine (2 gi*ams) is dissolved in 
chloroform and acted on by bromine (0*63 gram), white needles melt¬ 
ing at 242^" are obtained on subsequent evaporation of the chloroform 
and crystallisation of the residue. The analysis of these crystals 
leaves the composition in doubt, save that the substance is a mono- 
brominated derivative. When excess of bromine is used, crystals 
which melt at 190° are obtained; this also is of uncertain composition, 
but is certainly a dibrominated derivative; the same substance is 
produced by acting on dinitroazobenzene with excess of bromine, so it 
must almost certainly be a dinitrodibromazobenzene. A. *G. B. 

Derivatives of DiphenyUiydrazme and Methylphenylliydr- 
azine. By R. Stahel (Ayma^m, 268, 242—251).—Diphenyl- 
hydrazine, prepared by the method described by Fischer {Avmlen^ 
190, 179), and purified by distillation under, reduced pressure, 
crystallises from light petroleum in well-defined, monoclinic plates, 
melts at 84'5°, and boils at about 220° (40 to 50 mm.). It combines 
only slowly with the 01 dinary sugars in alcoholic solution at the ordi- 
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nary teiaperatnre, but the reaction takes place more quickly on 
warming, sparingly soluble, crystalline bydrazones being formed. 

Ghicmediplimylkydrazme^ C6Hi206!N2Ph2j is prepared by boiling 
glncose with diphenylhydrazine in aqueous alcoholic solution for two 
hours; the alcohol is evaporated almost completely, ether added to 
precipitate the hydrazone, and the process repeated with the mother 
liquors; the yield is about 75 per cent, of the theoretical. It crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in small, colourless prisms, melts at 161—162°, 
and is readily soluble in hot water and alcohol, but almost in^^oluble in 
ether, benzene, and chloroform; it reduces Fehling’s solution on 
boiling, and it is decomposed into its constituents by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The formation of this compound can be very 
conveniently employed for the detection of dextrose in presence of 
levulose. 

MannosedipJienylhydraaone^ C 6 Hi 305 !lT 2 Ph 2 , prepared in like manner, 
crystallises in small,, colourless prisms, melts at 155°, and resembles 
the preceding compound in its properties. 

Galaetosfid^henylhydrcissofief C 6 Hi 205 llf 2 Ph 2 , crysfedlises from hot 
water in colourless prisms, melts at 157°, and resembles the hydrazones 
described above in its behaviour with solvents. 

Rhamnosedijph^iylhydrcLzone, C 6 Hi 204 !N 2 Ph 2 , crystallises from hot 
water in colourless needles melting at 134°. 

Furfuraldehyde dipJienylhydrazmiei C4H5O*0HIN‘2Ph2, obtained by 
treating the aldehyde with the base, crystallises from dilate alcohol 
in yellowish needles, melts at 20°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, but only sparingly in benzene, and insoluble in water; it 
dissolves in coneentrated sulphuric acid, and in hydrocbloric acid 
yielding a red solntion, which turns dirty brown after a long time, 
whereas the solution in glacial acetic acid retains its red colour. 

Salicylaldehyde dipkenylhydrazone, OH*CsH4*CH.’N2ph3, prepared in 
like manner, crystallises from hot 80 per cent, alcohol in colourless 
needles, melts at 138*5°, and is readily soluble in ether and alcohol, 
but almost insoluble in water. 

Fiphenylthiocarhazinic acid, NPh 2 *NH*CS-SH, is deposited in well- 
defined golden prisms when a solution of diphenylhydrazine in carbon 
bisulphide is allowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature; it 
melts at 109° with decomposition, is rather unstable, and is insoluble 
in water, but readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and acetone. 
It dissolves unchanged in cold dilate soda, and in its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion silver nitrate produces a yellow, mercuric chloride a violet-red, 
and ferric chloride a deep red precipitate. On distillation, it is decom- 
po.sed into carbon bisnlphide, hydrogen sulphide, and diphenylamiue. 

Diniethyldiplienylthiocarhazide, CS(NE’NPhMe) 2 , is obtained when 
methylphenylhydjrazine is heated with carbon bikilphide for three 
houi*s at 100°. It separates fi'om dilute alcohol in colourless crystals, 
melts at about 168° with decomposition, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in water; it is not acted on by boiling dilute 
soda, hut is completely decomposed by warm concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. S. K 
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Isomeric Oximes. Bj H. Goldschmidt (Ber., 23, 216S—2180 ; 
compare this voL, p. 251).— Met%ylanisaldoxime^ 

OMe-CeHi-CHIN-OMe, 

is obtained when anLisaJd''xime (m. p. 61®) is treated with sodium 
methoside and methyl iodide in methyl alcoholic solution at the ordi¬ 
nary temperature. It crystallises from light petroleum in transparent, 
seemingly quadratic plates, melts at 43®, boils at 246® (724 mm.), and 
has a peculiar, agi*eeable odour; it is very readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but more sparingly in light petroleum, pre¬ 
cipitate is produced when hydrogen chloride is passed into its alcoholic 
solution, whereas those alkvl-derivatives of aldoximes in which the 
alkyl is directly combined with nitrogen always give a precipitate, 
and, moreover, when heated with hydriodic acid it yields ammonia, 
but not methylamine; these reactions prove that the methyl-group is 
in direct combination with oxygen. 

Isoanisilaldoxime, prepared by Beckmann’s method (this vol., 
p. 1121), melts at 183®, and can be converted into tibe isomeride by 
heating it for a short time above its melting point. 

Oarbardlidoismnisaldoxime^ 01 £e*C 6 H 4 'OHIN‘* 0 *CO‘NHPh, is pre¬ 
cipitated in yellowish plates, when phenylcarbimide is added to an 
ethereal solution of isoanisaldoxime. It melts at 80® with decom¬ 
position, and, like other carbanilido-derivatives of isoaldoximes, is 
very unstable; it decomposes spontaneously into diphenylcarbamide, 
anisonitrile, carbonic anhydride, and water, and when treated in 
benzene solution with a little hydrogen chloride it is converted into 
the much more stable isomeride melting at 82° (compare Goldschmidt, 

l()C. dt), 

MetkyUsoafdsaldoxime^ OMe-CaHi'CHIN'^OMe, can be obtained in 
small quantities as follows:—Isoanisaldoxime is treated with the 
theoretical quantity of sodium ethoxide and then with an alcoholic 
solution of silver nitrate; the silver salt, which is precipitated in a 
colourless condition but rapidly darkens, is washed consecutively 
with alcohol and ether, treated with methyl iodide in cold ethere^ 
solution, and after some hours the clear solution evaporated. It can 
also be obtained, together with another compound, which seems to be 

the methyl-derivative of the constitution OMe*CBH'4*CH<9^^, by 

treating anisaldoxime with sodium methoxide and methyl iodide; the 
two compounds are separated by distillation with steam. It is a 
colourless oil, distils unchanged at 245® when pure, and is volatile 
with steam. "No precipitate is produced on passing hydrogen chloride 
into its ethereal solution. When kept for some hours with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when treated with sodium hydrogen sulphite, or 
when boiled with a trace of iodine, it is converted into the solid 
isomeride (m. p. 43®). 

Benzylamsaldoxime, prepared by treating anisaldoxime with sodium 
ethoxide and benzyl chloride, melts at 47® (compare Beckmann, 
Zoc. clt) ; when warmed with hydriodic acid, it yields benzyl iodide, so 
that its constitntioD is expressed by the formula 
OMe*C6H4'CH.N-OC7Hr. 
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Benzylisoanisaldoslime, melting at 103*5® (compare Beckmann, toe. 
ciL)y gives benzylamine when heated with. hj(hnodic acid; it has, thei’e- 

fore, the constitntion OMe-OsHi'CHc;^? tt * 

jN* 07 ll 7 

Isometanitixibenzaldoxime, lflrO2*C8B^’0H!N*OH, can be prepared by 
passing hydrogen chloride into an ethereal solntion of metanitrobenz- 
aldoxime (m. p. 118—^119°), and decomposing the hydrochloride 
obtained in this way with sodium carbonate. It crystallises firom 
ether, in which it is only sparingly soluble, in colourless needles 
melting at 116—^118®. 

Garbanilidoinetanitrdbeyizaldoxime, CuHiiNs 04 , prepared by treating 
the oxime with phenylcarbimide in ethereal solution, crystallises fi‘oiu 
alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at ] 05®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 


CaxhanUidoTneianitroisohensaldoxime, 0 i 4 HxiK 304 , prepared in like 
manner from the isoaldoxime, crystallises in small needles, melts at 
75® with decomposition, and is only sparingly soluble in ether; it 


decomposes spontaneously, and when hydrogen chloride is passed into 
its ethereal solution, it is converted into the isomeride (m. p. 105^). 

MelhyhnefanUroisohmtaldoxitne, N-0,*C,H4-0H<9 , , is formed 


together with small qnautities of the isomeride (m. p. 69®) when 
metanitroisobenzaldoxime is treated with sodium methoxide and 


methyl iodide at the ordinary temperature; the whole is submitted to 
distillation with steam to separate the isomeride, the residue rendered 
alkaline, extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution evaporated. 
It crystallises in yellow prisms, melts at 117®, and is only moderately 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether; hydrogen chloride precipitates 
from its ethereal solution a colourless salt, and when heated with 
hydriodic acid it gives methylamiue. 

Methylmetanitroisohenscddoxime, NO/CcHi'OHIN'OMe, can be ob¬ 
tained by treating the silver-derivative of the isoaldoxime, prepai*ed 
by precipitating a solntion of the sodium-derivative with silver nitiate, 
with methyl iodide in ethereal solution at the ordinary temperature. 
It crystallises from ether, alcohol, and benzene in almost colourless 
needles, melts at 69®, aud is more sparingly soluble iu ether and 
benzene than the isomeride (m. p. 63—63*5®) which has been pre¬ 
viously prepared by Gabriel (Ber., 15, 3061); that the two compounds 
are not identical was proved by a crystallographic examination. 

BmzylTTietanitroisohenzaldoximey N02'06H4*CH<9 ^ , prepared by 

JW “U7H.7 

treating the isoaldoxime with sodium ethoxide and benzyl chloride, 
crystallises from hot alcohol in yellow plates or needles, melts at 148®, 
and is sparingly soluble in cold ether and alcohol. It is decomposed 
by hydriodic acid with liberation of benzylamine, and when hydrogen 
chloride is passed into its ethereal solution a colourless precipitate is 
produced. TheTbenzyl-derivative of metanitrobenzaidoxime was not 
obtained in a pure condition. 

Methylemiinaldoxime, OsH^Pr-OH'N-OMe, prepared from cumin- 
aldoxime (m. p. 58®), is a coioniless liquid boiling at 245—246® 
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(705 mm.); tte corresponding benzyl-derivative is a non-volatile 
oil. 

Isomminaldoxime, OwHisNO, crystallises from ether in small, colonr- 
less prisms, melts at 112 ®, and is more sparingly soluble in ether than 
cuminaldoxime. The curbamltdo-derivative, 

OfiHiPrCHIl^-O-GO-NHPh, 

crystallises in small needles melting at 103° with decomposition. 

The author’s experiments show conclusively that both oximes and 
iso-oximes can form alkyl-derivatives of the constitution X*CHIN*OR; 
this fact proves that Beckmann’s view of the isomerism of oximes is 
not correct. The author agrees with Hantzsch and Werner (this vol., 
p. 348), that the two forms are stereochemically isomeric, and have 

the constitution a^id X-fiH 

respectively; since the carb- 

JaU'JN JN'UJtt 

aniJido-derivatives of the iso-oximes are much more readily converted 
into nitriles tlian the corresponding derivatives of the normal oximes, 
the hydrogen-atom and the CO-lSrHPh-group must be nearer together 
in the iso- than in the normal compounds; it follows, then, that carb- 
anUido- and carbanilidoiso-benzaldoxime have the constitution 

Fh-f^E Fh-fE 

NHPh-CO-O-N N-O-CO-XHPh 


respectively, and the aldoximes themselves are analogously constituted, 
a conclusion which is in accordance with Hantzsch and Werner’s 
view. 

Cd.rbanilidoisobenzaldoxime i <5 not converted into the isomeride by 
pure phenylcai'bimide; the intramolecular change previously observed 
must therefore have been due to some impurity, probably hydrochloric 
acid. The intramolecular change observed by Beckmann (he. ciL) 
which takes place when benzaldoxime is treated with phenylcarbimide, 
is probably due to the same cause. 

That phenylcarbimide is a very suitable agent for determining the 
constitution of compounds such as the isomeric oximes, is proved by 
the above experiments, and V. Meyer’s statement, that it is prone to 
bring about inti’amolecular change, is not correct. F. S. K. 


Stereochemical Isoraerlsm of Asymmetrical 
By A, Hanizsch (Her., 23, 2322—^2325).—This 
shown to be due to the asymmetry of the molecule. 

pounds of the general formula N*OR’ 


Monozimes. 
isomerism is 
A list of com- 

which exhibit 


the isomerism is then given. In these X and T are displaced by the 
groups OeHji, OiH^S (from thiophen), O 4 H 3 O (from furfuran), 
0 «H 401 (p), 0 «H 4 Me(p), 0 eH 4 - 0 Me(p), H, OH, 00, COOH, and 
ONOH. The displacement of X or Y by an alcoholic radical, such as 
methyl, appears to prevent the occurrence of stereochemical isomensm 

C. F. B. 

Isomeric Oximes of ITnsymmetrical Ketones and the Oon- 
flgiiration of Hydroxylamine, By K. Auwers and V, Meyek 
(Bar., 23. 2483- —^The resea^hes of the authors on the 
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oximes of bromo- and chloro-benzophenone (compare this voT., 
p. 1144), together with the recent investigations of Hantzsch 
and Werner on the oximes of nnsymmetrical ketones, have shown 
that the isomerism of these componnds, and also of the benzil*- 
oximes, cannot be explained by any assumption of stractnral dis* 
similarity. The real reason mnst therefore be sought, either in the 
nitrogen itself, or in the nature of the hydroxylamine-group. Hantzsch 
and Werner have advanced the former hypothesis, whilst the anthors 
consider the latter to be the true explanation. Assuming the correct¬ 
ness of the theories of Van*t Hoff and Wisliceuns regarding the 
arrangement of atoms in space, the combined effect of the attraction 
of the nitrogen and oxygen on the hydroxylic hydrogen of hydroxyl- 
amine would cause it to be in a plane different from that occupied by 
the remaining atoms in the molecule. This hypothesis suffLces to 
explain all observed facts; nnsymmetrical oximes would therefore 

Oe Cb 

exist in two forms, OIHO and G^*0. The difference between this 
I ^ H 

theory and that of Hantzsch and Werner is shown by the two formnlm 
9 H H 

C-aff and 

(H.&W.) (A.4.M.) 

The formation of oximes by the action of nitrous acid is readily 
accounted for on the ground of its being a substituted hydroxylamine; 
moreover, the fact that no case of geometrical isomerism has ever 
been observed in the azo-, azoxy-, and imido^mponnds tells in favour 
of this theory. On the other hand, the authors point out that no 
optically active hydroxylamine-derivatives have yet been prepared, 
althongh their existence is indicated by this hypothesis; the same 
objection may, however, be urged against the theory of Hantzsch 
and Werner. J, T. 

A Second Benzmnoxmie. By A. Werner (Her., 23, 2333— 
2336).—The benzoinoxime hitherto known, melting at 151“ has 
always been prepared with the aid of beat. When, however, a solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.) is added to benzoin (1 moL), 
in minute crystals, suspended in dilute alcohol, the mixture neu¬ 
tralised with sodium carbonate, asolntion of sodium hydroxide (1 mol.) 
then added, and the whole allowed to remain for several days at the 
ordinary temperature, the benzoin slowly dissolves, and if the mixtnre 
is now poured into water and the whole acidified with acetic acid, it 
turns milky, arid a substance separates which after a day or two 
gradually solidifies to a mass of crystals; these, when washed with 
ether, dissolved in alcohol, and reprecipitated with water, yield a new 
^-h&iztyimxime in white needles melting at 95—99“. By Baoult’s 
method it was shown that both this and the ordinary a-oxime have 
the formula Ci 4 HMiHOa. The new oxime is decomposed into benzom 
and hydroxylamine when heated with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, and 
it can be inverted into the a-isomeride; this is best effected by boiling 
it with dilute alcohol containing a little 0 , ® 
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Amidosaixies. Bj P. Hochhiim {Inangwral JDiskertation, Ghem. 
Cetitr., 1890, i. 939).— Anisylnitrilp^ CtHtO'CNT, prepared from copper 
c\ anide and diazonnisyl hydrocltloride solution, boils at 255—256®. 
Anisylamidoxime, 07 H 70 *G(NOB[)'NHi,meltingpomt 122**, is prepared 
fi‘om the nitrile by the action of hydroxylamine. Its solution is 
coloured blood-red by ferric chloride; with Fehling's solution, it forms 
a dirty-green copper salt, and it reduces ammonia silver solution; the 
hydrochloride melts at 168°, the platinochloride at 196°, and the copper 
salt, OtHtO-CCNO-Ou-OH)^, at 212°. 

AmsylaaoaimeetJienyl, C 7 H 70 *C^_ j^^CMe, melting at 116°, is 

prepared from the amidoxime by the action of acetic anhydride or 
acetic chloiide. With bromine, a monobrominated compound and a 
dibrom-additive compound are obtained, the former melting at 75° 
and the latter at 110°. With succinic anhydride, anisylamidoxime 
forms anUylaaoximepropenyUw-carhoxylic acid, 

C,H,0-0^^C-0H2CH,'C00H + HA 

which softens at 128°, and melts at 131°. The lead salt was 
analysed. Ghhralavisylaymdoximej 07 B[ 70 'C(N 0 H)(NrE[j),C 2 HCl 30 , 
is prepared by heating its components together; it melts at 139°. 

AmsyUmidoximecarhonyl, C 7 H 70 -G^jq-g>C 0 , melting point 195°, is 

prepared from anisylamidoxime and ethyl chlorocarbonate. The 
corresponding iHo-compound is prepared by heating‘the amidoxime 
with carbon bisulphide; it melts at 125—126°. Anisyluramidoxime, 
G 7 H 70 ’C(NOH)‘NH*OONH 2 , melting at 136° with decomposition, is 
prepared fix)m anisylamidoxime hydrochloride and potassium cyanate. 
AnisylpJimyluram^oxim^, 07 H 70 -G( 2 T 0 H)'NH*G 0 'NrHPh, prepared 
by the action of phenyl isocyanate (carbanil), melts at 136°, and is 
converted by the action of acetic anhydride and sodium acetate into 
anisylazoximeethenyl, whilst glacial acetic acid converts it into di- 
phenylcarbamide and anisylamidoxime. Phenyl thiocai bimide 
combines with anisylaniidoxime, forming a compound of the formula 
GisHi^NaSO, which the author has provisionally named anhydro tn*syl- 
phenyltTdoura^nidoxime, With mercuric oxide, only dipbenylthiocarb- 
amide could be obtained from it; with nitric acid a dinitro-derivative, 
melting at 206°, is obtained. J. W, L, 

Constitntloii of Eurhodine, Induline, and Allied Dyes. By 
P. Kehr^ANN (Per., 23, 2446—^2454),— (^i/ionsimvles and Ainido- 
gwrumes ,—On Seating a dilute solution of the sodinm-deriyative of 
tetrahydroxyqninone with an orthophenyldiamine salt, and adding 
acetic acid, a compound separates in greenish-lmown crystals; iti^ 
the analogue of the tolneneazine prepared by Nietzki and Kehrmann 
(compare Abstr., 1887, 473, and 1888, 263), and has the formula 

0 «H 4 <^[g>Ofl(OH)sO [N : !NrH*0 = 2:3:5], It is very sparingly 

soluble in organic solvents, and rapidly oxidises on exposure to aii*, 
forming dihydroxyquinonephenazine; it dissolves in dilute mineral 
TOL. Lvm, ^ 2 
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acids with a dark olive-green colour. By careful oxidation, tbe 
corresponding rhodizonic acid-deiivative is obtained, insoluble in 
ammonia, bnt solnble in alkaline hydroxides with a violet-blue colour. 
Chloroparadihydroxyquinone reacts with orthophenylenediamine in a 
similar manner; after purification, the product crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in concentric, gamet-red needles; it has the formula 

0,H.<|^->0J3:Cl(OH)O [Cl: H : 0 : OH = 1:4: 5 : 6], 


and is a feeble acid, uniting with alkaline hydroxides and carbonates 
to form reddish-yellow, soluble salts. The compound also combines 
with acids, but the salts are very unstable, and are entirely dissociated 
on adding water- With concentrated sulphuric acid, a dirty-green 
colour is produced, which changes to reddish-brown on dilution. The 
hydrochloride crystallises in long, brownish-red needles. This com¬ 
pound is undoubtedly analogous to the dihydroxyphenaziue prepared 
by 0. Fischer and Hepp (compare this vol., p. 800). Bichloropara- 
dihydroxyqninone, niiroparadihydroxyquinone, and certain allied 
hydi’oxyquinones donou condense with orthophenylenediamine, toluyl- 
enediamine, or naphthalenediamine, but simply combine to form the 
r^pective salts, which may be recrystallised without decomposition. 
o-Naphtbenrhodol is prepared by warming sodinm bydroxynaphtha- 
quinone with an orthophenylenediamine salt, in presence of acetic 
acid; the product is purified by treatment with sodium hydroxide 
solution, and the salt decomposed with acetic* acid; it crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in needles, and is identical with the com¬ 
pound obtained by Fischer and Hepp (loc. dt.) from amido- 
1 : 2-naphthaphenazine; the formula should therefore he 


instead of o-Amidonaphthaphenazine is pre¬ 

pared by heating a concentrated alcoholic solution of hydroxynaphtha- 
quinone and orthophenylenediamine hydrochloride in molecular 
proportion on the water-bath for 15 minutes. The solution becomes 
red, and solidifies to a mass of slender, red needles of the hydro- 

chloride; the free base, C,H 4 <^g>CiJE*:NH, is liberated by the 

action of ammonia; it has prerionbly been obtained by Ksoher and 
Hep|> (loc, ctf.) from benzeneazonaphthylamine and ortbopbenylene- 
diamine. The formation Of this compound proves definitely that, 
apart from possible tantomerism, bydroxynaphtbaquinoneimide is 
represented by the formula 0 mH,0(0H)(NH) [O : OH : HH = 
1--2--4]. J. B. T. 


Tvro StereocbemieaDy Isomeric DerivaHves of Purforald- 
oxime. By A. Webhbb (Ber., 23, 2336—2389).—Purfnraldoadme 
^ converted mto its benzyl-derivative by the method of Japp and 
Kmge^nn. The product crystallised in small plates melting at 
When boiled with bydriodic acid, no benzyl iodide is formed, but when 
the mixture is heated atl80“, a small amonntof benzjlamine is obtained. 
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CBE'CiH 0 

The formula of the benzyl-derivative is, therefore, 0< f ^ ' 

This is confirmed by its synthesis from furfnraldehyde and /3-benzyl- 
hydroxylamine; the latter being prepared from the benzyl-derivative 
of isobenzaldoxime, melting at 110® (which was incidentally shown 
by Eiaonlt's method to have a molecular weight corresponding with 

the formula neutralising it in aqueous solution 


with soda. When the above benzyl-derivative of furfaraldoxime is 
dissolved in ether, and hydrogen chloride passed in, and the hydro¬ 
chloride thus formed is treated with soda, an isomeric benzyl-derivative 
is obtained, which crystallises from ether in long, shining needles 
melting at 65®. These, when allowed to remain, lose their trans¬ 
parency, and are converted into the isomeric modification melting at 
88®. It is said to be a case of geometrical isomerism. C. F. B. 


Oxazolines. By S. Gabriel and T. Hetmanx (Ber., 23, 2493— 
2502).—^Brometbylbenzamide is rapidly dissolved in hot water, the 
equivalent quantity of sodium hvdroxide immediately added, and 
the solution distilled in a current of steam; the distillate is extracted 

OH *0 

with ether, and on evaporation, ft~pJienyloxazoline, .j^^>0Ph, is ob¬ 


tained; it is a colourless, strongly refractive liquid, boiling at 
242—^243°, and is miscible with alcohol, ether, and, to a less degree, 
with water. The yield is 50 per cent, of the theoretical. The same 
compound is also formed by the action of dilute aqueons sodium 
hydroxide, or alcoholic jpotash on bromethylbenzamide. 

The picrcUe is deposited in yellow needles melting at 177°. The 
plafmoohloride crystallises in orange-yellow needles. The dichrotnate, 
( 09 H 9 !N' 08 ) 2 ,H 2 Cr 207 , forms yellowish-red needles; the/<?rrocya»fefe is 
precipitate as a yellowish-green, crystalline powder. On wanning 
phenyloxazoline with excess of bydrobromic acid, biomethylbenz- 
amidie is regenerated; but if the ha&e is in slight excess, and the solu¬ 
tion is boiled for some time, amidoetkyl henzoate hydrobromide^ 
0Bz-0H3-CHa-NH8,HBr (m. p. 142—143°), is produced; it is also 
obtained by boiling bromethylbenzamide with water; its constitu¬ 
tion is shown by the formation of henzoylglycol by the action of 
potassium nitrite; this compound has been previously described 
(compare Abstr., 1889, 1134) as hydroxyethylbenzamide. 


OH-CBt-CHrlSrHBz, 


but the above results show this to be incorrect With an equivalent 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, phenyloxazoline yields fi-amidoethyU 
henzoate hydrochloride, crystaHisiiig from alcohol, on the addition of 
ethyl acetate, in flat needles which melt at 133—^136®. With 
excess of hydrochloric acid, the oxazoline yields, p-chlorethylhenzamide, 
OHsObCHjs'BTHBz, crystallising from light petroleum or water in 
needles melting at 102®. 

CHMe-0 

fip^MethyJphenyloxasoUne, ^ obtained from 

4 g 2 
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^-bromopropylbenzatnide by methods similar to those employed for 
the preparation of phenyloxazoline, and also by the action of alcoholic 
potassixLin hydrosnlphide; it is a clear, colourless liquid, bo*ling 
at 243—244® under a pressure of 750 mm. The platinorhloride is 
orange-yellow; the picrnte melts at 167°; the chromate is precipitated 
as an oil which quickly crystallises; the fenocycmide forms a 
greenish-yellow, crystalline powder. With excess of hydrobromic 
acid, the oxazoline is reconverted into j3-bromopropylbenzamide. 
With excess of hydrochloric acid, fi-chloropropylhenssamMe^ 

CHMeCl-OHa-NHBz, 

is formed, crystallizing from light petroleum in small needles, melting 
at 72—73°. fi-amidopropyl benzoate hydrobromide^ 

NHa-CEt-OHMe-OBz.HBr, 

is prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of /tf-bromopropyl- 
benzamide, or a mixture of the oxazoline hydrobromic acid in 
molecular propo^ion; it crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
colourless needles melting at 132—^133°. On heating this compound 
with potassium hydroxide, iS-hydroxypropylbenzamide (m, p. 92 —93°) 
is formed. No corresponding reaction of amidoethyl benzoate was 
observed. With potassium nitrite, benzoylpropylene glycol is ob¬ 
tained. The free base is prepared by adding an alkali to the hydro- 
bromide ; it is a colourless, viscid liquid, readily miscible with water. 
The picrate crystallises in flat needles melting at 188—189°. The 
plaHnoehloride is deposited from hot water in flat yellowish needles. 
tt-Methyloxazoline p’cratehas previously been prepared (loc. cit)^ the 
yield is slightly larger if hromethylamine hydrobromide is boiled for 
15 minutes with an equal weight of acetic anhydride, and treated 
with a solution of sodium picrate. The product obtained on boiling 
this compound with water is the picrate of amidoethyl acetate^ 
NHs^CHj-CHa'OAc, not hydroxyethylacetamide as pieviously stated. 

J. B. T. 


Tetraplieiiyitetracarbazoiie. By J. Oulmann {Aimaleny 268, 
235—242).—^The compound (m. p. 137°) prepared by Hess (Abstr., 
1886, 547) by treating bi’omaeetopbenone with phenylhydrazine has 
the molecular foimula C 4 &Ha 4 N 4 , as is proved by molecular weight 
determinations in benzene solution; the experiments described below 


show that it has most probably the constitution 


CHrCPhiN-irPh 


and it is named tetraplmiyUefracarbazone by the author, the term 
te^acarbazone being applied to the ring O 4 H 4 N 4 . 


When tetraphenylt‘*tracarhazone (L part) is dissolved in a satu¬ 
rated ice-cold alcoholic solution (5 parts) of hydrogen chloride, it is 
converted into a compound of the composition CksHibN’?, aniline, and 
small quantities of a base of the composition, .O 22 H 17 N 3 . Alter 
keeping for 10 minutes, the solution is poured into ice-cold water, the 
precipitate separated by filtration, washed with cold alcohol to frc'e 
it from resinous products, and the residue, crystallised from hot 
idcohoL 
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Tho compound of the composition C 23 Hi 8 N 2 separates from the 
alcoholic solution, on cooling, in yellow needles, melts at 116®, and 
decomposes at a higher temperature j it is insoluble in water, but 
moderately easily soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid. It is 
probably the phenylhydrazine-derivative o£ diphenacyl, as, pn oxida¬ 
tion with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, it yields a large 
quantity of benzoic acid, and when warmed with 30 per cent, sul- 
])huric acid it is decomposed into dibenzoylethane (phenacylaceto- 
phenone), identical with the compound (m. p. 144®; obtained by 
Clans and Werner (Abstr., 1887, 827) and named diphenacyl by 
Kraft and Paal (Abstr., 1889, 147); a substance, melting at 229®, 
the composition of which was not determined, is also formed in very 
small quantities in this decomposition. 

The base of the composition OsaHnITa is gradually deposited from 
the acid alcoholic mother liquors obtained in the decomposition of 
tetraphenyltetracarbazone, in the form of the hydrochloiide^ 

Ca,>H„K3,HCL 

This salt crystallises from hot dilute hydrochloric acid in colourless, 
slender needles, melts above 300°, and is moderately easily soluble in 
hot alcohol and water. The nitrate crystallises in plates. The free 
hose is an orange-yellow, amorphous compound, and has perhaps the 

... OH-OPhlN. 
constitution ,_>-NPh. 

CH-OPli.N^ 

All attempts to prepare the two decomposition-products of tetra- 
pheiiyltoti’acarbazone synthetically from diphenacyl, or its dilydr- 
azonc, were unsuccessful. S. K. 

Thiophenylinetliylpyrazolone. By A. Michablis (Per., 23, 
2476—2478).—The compound obtained by the action of phenyl- 
bj^drazine on ethyl thioacetoacetate (compare this vol,, p. 582) has 
the formula OanHmOiNiS, instead of CjoHaOiNiS as stated, and is 
identical with the tbiophenylmothylpyrazolono desci^ibed by Buclika 
and Sprague (compare this vol., p. 796). J, B. T. 

Aromatic Mercniy Oompoxmds, By A. Miohaelis and J. 
RAHiNnimoN (lift,, 23, ^342—2346 ).—MermrodimethyloMdUiie chloride^ 
UgOI-(l(.HrNMe 2 , is prepai*ed by mixing alcobolic solutions of 
raewnri<‘ cliloride and mcrcurodinaothylaniline; the compound is im- 
inedmioly deposited in white, lustrous plates molting at 225® with 
decoiufKisition; it is soluble in chloroform, and in cold dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, from which it is precipitated unchannged by sodium 
onrbonato; it is decomposed into its components on warming with 
dilute acid. The same compound may be obtained by treating a 
lionzeue solution of mercurodimethylaniline with hydrochloric acid. 
M^cwo(UmMkylamUne hromide^ HgBr' 0 «H 4 ']S’Me 2 , is prepared in a 
manner similar to the chlonde, and melts at 226®. The iodide^ 
HghOeHi'NMos,.crystallises in colourless plates melting at 195°. 

ng(C 9 B! 4 *OMe) 8 , prepared from parabrom- 
anisoll, mystallises from bonzone in slender, white noedlos melting at 
202°^ is readily soluble in chloroform, and sublimes when carefully 
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iieated; the yield is .about 40 per cent. Mercwranidoil chlnAde^ 
HgOhCeH^'OMe, is obtained in tbe same manner as the dimethyl- 
axdline-derivatiye; it crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates melting 
at 239®. The corresponding bromide^ HgBr'C 6 H 4 *OMe, melts at 
187®; apd the iodide^ HgrC 6 H 4 'OMe, at 227®. Merouramsml 
acetaie^ OAc-Hg'OsHi’OMe, is formed by treating mercnrodianisoil 
with glacial acetic acid; it crystallises from alcohol in needles melt¬ 
ing at 176-5®. MercuraniscHl oxide ©(Hg-CsBU-OMe)*, is prepared by 
warming any one of the above haloid compounds with sodium carbo¬ 
nate solution; the white powder which is obtained on cooling is 
washed with water, and recrystallised from alcohol; it is deposited in 
small, white, slender needles melting at 177®; it is very sparingly 
soluble in water, but dissolves readily in warm sodium carbonate 
solution. The aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction, but it does 
not combine with carbonic anhydride on exposure to the air. 

J, B. T. 

A Product of the Condeusatiou of Ethyl Cyanacetate and 
Benzaldehyde. By J. T. Carkick (J, jpr, Cliem, [2], 42, 159— 
160)-—^In the presence of sodium ethoxide ( 0*2 gram of sodium), 
benzaldehyde (5 grams) and ethyl cyanaceiate (5 grains) readily 
undergo condensation, brilliant crystals of the empirical composi¬ 
tion G 12 H 11 I 7 O 2 separating out. An oily product is also formed, but 
it has not been investigated. 

Tbe condensation-product is decomposed with diflficulty by strong 
sulphuric or nitric acid; when heated with strong hydrochloric acid 
at 150®, it yields benzaldehyde and carbonic anhyfcde. Aqueous 
alkalis decompose it in the cold witb formation of benzaldeiiyde. 
Alcoholic methjlamine forms with it a compound, (02oHi2N202)2NMe; 
alcoholic ammonia has a similar action; aqueous ammonia dissolves 
it, and acids precipitate a nitrogenous substance from the solution. 

A G. B. 

Vanillin from Rosa camna. By Schneegavs (/. Thcurm. [5], 
22, 115; from Pharm. Msass^Loth., 1890, 97).—The powdei*e<l 
seeds are extracted by means of ether; part of the ether is separated 
by distillation, and the residue is agitated with hydrogen sodium 
sulphite solution saturated with sulphurous anhydiide. To the 
aqueous solution, ti*eated repeatedly with ether to remove fatty com¬ 
pounds, is next added excess of dilute sulphuiic acid; the sulphurous 
anhydride set free is removed by a cuiTent of aii‘, and ether is again 
added to extract a brown oil which, after some days, becomes a mass 
•of crystals. These crystals, decolorised by charcoal, give the charac¬ 
teristic reactions of vanillin; the yield is exceedingly small, only 
about 1 in 10,000. J. T. 

ConstitTition of Qninone. By J. U. Nef (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 42, 
161—188),—It has been shown by Stenhouse (this Joum., 1870, p, 8) 
that chloranilio acid is readily converted into. the ethyl salt, 
C60l202(0£t)2, by treating silver chloranilate with ethyl iodide. This 
compound has all the properties of a quinone, and must contain the ethyls 
groups combined with the oxygen, as otherwise its constitution would 
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be roprosented by tbo formula in whicb case 

it mu fat, on reduction, take up four atoms of hydi'ogen. Experiment 
lias, howevei*, shown that, under these circumstances, two, and only 
two, atoms of hydi*ogen can be taken up, the compound'formed being 
othyl hydroohloTamlate^ 08 Cl 2 ( 0 H) 2 ( 0 Et) 2 , which has previously been 
prepared by Kehrmann (this voL, p. 136). It is not attacked by 
sodium amalgam, even when digested with it for six hours on the 
water-bath, and is converted on boiling with acetic anhydride into the 
diaeetyl-compound, C 6 Cl 2 (OAc) 2 (OEt) 2 , which crystallises from alcohol 
in colourless, tour-sided prisms melting at 172®, and volatilising 
without decomposition. 

Diacetyhhhranilio acid, 06 Cl 2 O 2 (OAc) 2 , is readily obtained by adding 
an ethereal solution of acetic chloride to silver chloranilate suspended 
in ether free from alcohol and water. It crystallises from ether or 
anhydrous benzene in yellow needles, melts at 182*5®, and distils 
unchanged. Its alcoholic solution speedily undergoes decomposition 
in presence of traces of water. 

These results show conclusively that chloranilic acid contains two 
hydroxyl-gi'oups. It is, however, somewhat sm*prisiiig that the 
hydi’ogen-atonis cannot be removed by oxidation, and it would appear 
possible that the two pairs ofhydroxyl-gi*oups in hydrochloianilio acid 
have a different value. If such wei*e the case, we should then get two 
different paradichloi*odimethoxydiethoxybenzenos by the ethylation of 
dimethyl hydrochloranilate, and by the methylation of diethyl hydio- 
chloi'anilate i*espectively, whereas it is found that one and the same 
compound is obtained in both cases. This crystallises in long, colourless 
needles which melt at 103®, and are very soluble in organic solvents. 
On oxidation, it gives a mixture of methyl and ethyl chloranilates. 

i3y the action of bromine in dry carbon bisulphide solution on silvei* 
chloranilate, dibromoJichlorotefrahetohexamethyhm is formed, the 
following reaction taking place:— 


=S>o<co:oo>°<S 

+ 2A 


That the bromine does not simply take the place of the silver with 
fonnatiojx of a bi’omoxyl-dorivative is proved by the fact that tlie 
Maine compound is obtained by the action of cliloiine on silver brom- 
anilate,* Dibromodichlorototrakeiohexamethyleno ciystallises in pale- 
yellow, flat, hygroscopic noodles, which when lieated quickly iu small 
quantities sublime unchanged, but commence to decompose at 110® 
when slowly boated. Its solution in caibon bisulphido has a slight 
green fluorescence. It does not give characteristic compounds with 
phonylhydraziue or oiihodiamidotoluene, and is very readily decom¬ 
posed by water, witli evolution of carbonic anhydride and formation 
of pentamctliylene-dexavatives. On reduction with sulphuious acid, 
it is reconverted into chbranilic acid.. 

Tei^aMorotetrahdoli^ obtained 

in a similar manner by tlio action of chlorine on silver ohloi'anilate, 
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and crystallises in long, pale-yellow needles, which are not reduced fo 
chloranilic acid by the action of sulphurous acid. The chlorine-atoms 
are therefore more firmly combined than the bromine-atoms. 

TetrahrcmotetrahetohexaTnethylene, BraO-^QQ.QQ^-OBrg. To pre¬ 
pare this compound, silver bromanilate is treated with bromine in the 
manner already described. It ciystallises in flat, pale-yellow needles, 
which cannot be sublimed without decomposition, even when quickly 
heated. When water is poured on to it, a vigorous effervescence 
takes place, carbonic anhydride being evolved, and a compound 
having the composition C^raOaH. remaining in solution, which ^ 
identical with the compound described by Hantzsch as tribromotri- 
ketopentamethylene (Abstr., 1888, 1190). It behaves, however, as 
a monobasic acid, and the author therefore regards it as tribromhydr^ 

oxydihdodihydrojpmtene^ ^C*OH, He further believes that 

CO*CBr2 

tetrabromotetraketohexamethylene is always the first intermediate* 
product in the formation of pentamethylene-derivatives from the 
anilic acids; that it has not previously been isolated is due to the fact 
that the reaction has been carried out in aqueous solution, in whicli 
this compound is immediately decomposed. A tetrabromoteti*aketo- 
hezamethylene has indeed been described by Hantzsch, but according 
to the author, this is a mixture of tribromohydroxydiketodihydro- 
peutene and nnaltered bromanilic acid. 

Tetrachlorotetraketohexametbylene is also decomposed by water, 
forming the corresponding trichlorhydroxydiketodihydropentono. 
As an intermediate product, tetrachlorhydroxydiketopentamethylouc- 
carhoxylio acid is probably formed, but could not bo isolated; the 
author doubts, therefore, whether the stable compound described by 
Hantzsch under that name (this voL, p. 131) has, in reality, the con¬ 
stitution assigned to it. 

These resuHs show that there is no necessity for assuming tauto- 
merism in the chloi*aniIic acids, as in its salts tho metal is in no case 


directly combined with a carbon-atom. 

When quinone is treated with 1 mol. of bromine in chlorofonii , 
solution, it is converted into quinojie dihromide, OeHiO^Bra. This 
crystallises in flat, yellow needles, which have a greenish surfaci* 
lusti*e, and melt at 88'*. It has a slight qninone-like odour, and is 
converted by boiling water into monobromoquinone, and on treatment 
with zinc-dnst and acetic acid, again forms quinone. This compound 
was obtained nine years ago by Sarauw (Abstr., 1881, 113t5). who, 
however, on account of its somewhat peculiar behaviour, i-egarded it 
as an isomeric dihromoqninol. 

If to a chloroform solution of quinone, 2 mols. of bromine be added, 
qmnone tetrahromide, CeHiOsBri, is obtained. This is a colonrless and 


odourless compound, which is very sparingly soluble in all ordinary 
solvents, becomes yellow at 110°, and evolves hydrogen bromide 
rapidly at 170—175°. On boiling with aqueous alcohol, it is con¬ 
verted into a mixture of equal parts of meta- and para-dibromoquinone. 
On reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is also reconverted 
into quinone. 
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Tho formation of a dibromide and tetrabromide follows naturally 
fi*om Fitiig’s formnla for quinone, from 

the peroxide formnla. Their formation can also be explained by 

.CH-CH. 

Claus’ diagonal formula, correct, 

the anilic acids, such as chloranilic acid, the formula of which would 
C01<OH)0 

then be / yCO, should readily pass into derivatives of 

^0(OH>010'^ 

»_*—CCbOO 

diquinoyl, ^^*^ 00.01 _whereas, all attempts to effect this 

change have been without success. H. G. 0 . 

Btereochemically Isomeric Oximes of Paratolyl Fhenyl 
Ketone. By A. Hantzsch (Her., 23, 2325—^2B32j.—Auwors (this 
vol., p. 508) was able to obtain but one oxime of paiatolyl phenyl 
ketone, OH']Sr;CPh*OcH 4 Me. The author* finds that the product ob¬ 
tained by his methods is in each case a mixture of two isomeric oximes 
which can be isolated by dissolving the mixture in acetic acid, and 
fractionally precipitating them by the cai*efal addition of water. 
I’hat which comes down fii*&t melts at 154°, and is termed the 
a-variety. The yS«isomeride melts at 115—116®, and is much more 
Kolublo in all solvents except water. Raonlt’s method shows that 
both have the formula O 14 H 3 NO, so that this is a case of true 
isomerism, and not of polymerism. The cannot ho converted into 
ihe a-variety, but it is reiparkable that the a-variety is converted 
into the /J- (of lower melting point) when it is heated at 140° with 
liydroxyluinine hydrochloride in alcohol and water. When treated 
with benzyl chloride and sodium elhoxide in alcoholic solution, the 
two variefies behave differently. The a-oxime yields a benzyl-deiiva- 
iive, ColliMo'CPhIN* 0 -CHjjPh, crystallisiug from alcohol in well- 
forniod, long, brilliant prisms, which melt at 85°, and dissolve very 
t^asily in ether and very spaiingly in alcohol. The ^-oximo yields, 
although less easily, a stereochemical isomcinde, which sepaintes fj^oni 
ah»ohol as an oil that very slowly solidifies in spherical aggi’Cgates of 
small needles. It molts at 45-^7°, and is only sparingly soluble in 
aleoliol. It is easily convcrtiblo into the a-isomeride melting at 85® ; 
for (‘xample, by dissolving it in ether and passing hydrogen chloride 
into the solution. 

We have thus two scries of derivatives of stereochomieally isomeric 
jiaratolyl phenyl ketones: lA.oo- 


following molting points 


, 


Oximes. Bctizyl-dorivatiTo of oximes. 
154° 85° 

115--116° 45—47° 


0. P. B. 
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Formation of Bacemic Acid by the Oxidation of Unsaturated 
Acids. Bf 0. Doebneb (J5er., 23, 2372—^2377; compare this 
voL, pp. 176, 1007).—The author has previously prepared 2' : 4'-dir 
carboxylic acids of the quinoline series by the oxidation of 2' : 4'- 
cinnamenylqainolinecarboxylic acids; the disruption of the molecule 
takes place at the position of the double bond in the cinnamenyl- 
group, GeHs'OHiCH. If this reaction were a general one, certain 
other unsaturated acids containing the same group should yield 
fumaric or maleic acids, which, in the presence of potassium per¬ 
manganate, would be converted into racemic and mesotartaric acids 
resnectivelv. 

Oinnamenylacrylic acid, CHPhiCH'OHIOH-COOH (10 grams), is 
neutralised with potassium hydroxide, and the solution, diluted to 
2 litres, is cooled to 2—3% and a solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate (15 grams) in water (2 litres) at the same temperature is 
gradually added; the solution smells strongly of benzaldehyde; it is 
allowed to remain for two or three hours, and is then filtered, and 
concentrated to about one-sixteenth its bulk; on adding hydrochloric 
acid to the solution, a considerable evolution of carbonic anhydride 
takes place, and benzoic acid is precipitated; this is separated, and 
the filtrate treated with excess of ammonia and calcium chloiide. 
The insoluble mixture of calcium salts thus obtained is now dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, dilnted, boiled, and treated, first with excess of 
ammonia, and then with excess of acetic acid, the solution is quickly 
filtered, and on cooling calcium racemate crystallises out; from this 
the free acid and various other salts were prepared. Ko trace of 
mesotartaric acid could be detected. Piperic acid, oxidised in the 
same manner, yields piperonal and piperonylic acid, together with 
caabonic anhydiide, racemic and oxalic acids. This result is an 
additional proof of the con*ectness of the foimula 

CH*<g>0,H,-OH:CH-CH:OH-COOH, 

for piperic acid. Acetaldehyde, carbonic anhydride, oxalic and 
3*acemic acids are obtained from sorbic acid, which should, therefore, 
probably be represented by the formula CHMelCH'CHIOH'COOH. 

No fumaric acid was observed in any of these cxporimciits, f»i> that 
the question of its formation as an intermediate preduct remains an 
open one. J. B. T. 

StereochLemically Isomeric Oximes of Phenyl Thienyl 
Ketone and Phenylglyoxylio Acid. By A. Hantzsch (Ber., 23, 
2332—2333).—Phenyl thienyl ketoxime, OH'NIOPh'O^HsS, exists in 
two isomeric modifications, a more soluble, melting at 91—92®, and 
a less soluble, melting at 113—114®. 

The cxime of phenylglyoxylio acid, OH*N!OPh'OOOH, exists in a 
less soluble stable form, mel^g at 145®, and in a more soluble un¬ 
stable form, melting at 125®, which can be converted directly into the 
other variety. 0. P. B. 
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Gallic Acid, Tannin, and OaJi^tannin. By C. Bottingee 
{Aimalen^ 258, 252—260).—Wheu sodium is gradually added to an 
alcoliohc solution of auhydrous gallic acid, a blue colour is produced 
wliorc the metal comes in contact with the liquid, but the colour soon 
disappears again, and a basic salt of gallic acid is deposited. An 
alcoholic solution of tannin, under the same conditions, gives first a 
greenish-blue coloration and then a yellowish precipitate, the tannin 
being converted into gallic acid. 

When sodium, is added to a boiling amyl alcoholic solution of 
anhydrous tannin, the portions of the liquid in contact with the 
metal are coloured greenish-blue, and then a yellowish precipitate is 
produced, pait of the tannin being converted into an amyl-derivative 
and part of it decomposed into gallic acid. 

The acetyl-derivative of oak-tannin under the same conditions is 
decomposed into acetic acid, oak-tannin, and the amyl-derivative of 
the last-named compound. In ethyl acetate solution, tannin and 
tannin-derivatives of this ethereal salt are formed, together with 
small quantities of gallic acid. F. S. K. 

Constitution, of Benzene. Beduction-products of Phthalic 
Acid. By A. v. Baeiek (^Annoilmi^ 258, 145—219; compare this 
vol., pp. 875 and 1130, and Absti*., 1889,1176).—Phtbalic acid, on 
reduction with sodium amalgam, gives various hydrophthalic acids 
which, just as is the case with the bydroterephthalic acids, behave 
like unsaturated compounds of th^ fatty series; the theory of both 
classes of compounds must, therefore, be based on the same prin¬ 
ciples. 

As tbo author has recently (Per., 23,1272) had an opportunity 
of stating his pi*esent views, the constitution of benzene is not dis¬ 
cussed in this paper, except in so far that he i*eplies to the criticisms 
of Ladenburg (this voL, p. 881), and gives an explanation, omitted 
fix)m the ad^'css delivered at the Kekul4 festival, of the changes 
which take place in the process of substitution. 

According to Kckul5, the foiunation of a substituiion-piudnct, such 
as bromobciizeno, is pi*eccdod by the formation of an additive com¬ 
pound (boiizcuo dibromido), from which the final product is formed 
l)y the (dimiuation of hydrogen bromide, the double linking being at 
tho saino time rogoucintcd. Since the simaltaueous formation of 
lH>i;b an ortho- and a para-compound in piucesscs of tliis nature could 
not k) (explained in accordance with Kekule*s benzene Ibmula, which, 
nioreov(*r, did not account for the complete symmetry (formation of 
only ono oHho-compound) of the true benzene-derivatives, other 
formula), namely, those of Claus and Ai’mstrong, were buggosted: 
formulte which would explain all substitution phenomena. 

Kekule’s view has, however,^ now been proved to be connect experi¬ 
mentally; toropbthalic acid,*on redaction, yields a pavadih;^dro- 
additivo product, A’® * diliydroteiepbtbalic acid, the ethyl salt of 
which is reconverted into ethyl terephthalate on exposure to the air 
(compare Baoyoi* and Herb, this vol,, p. 1130). The recent study of 
the* behaviour of muconio acid on reduction (compare Baeyer and 
Jlupe, ibid,^ p. 875) has also shown that Kekul6’s formula, which 
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before this time afforded an explanation of the formation of ortho¬ 
additive products only, can now account for the foimation of pai'a- 
additive compounds, and, consequently, also of para-eliminations. 

After replying to some remarks of Claus (Ahstr., 1889, 1061), and 
elaborating at some length the theory of the hydroterephthalio acids, 
the author proceeds to discuss the constitution of the hydrophthalic 
acids described below. 

It will be proved beyond all* doubt that the hexahydrophtbalic 
acids contain the two carboxyl-gi*oups in the ortho-position; this 
must, therefore, also be true as regards the tetra- and di-hydro-acids, 
which bear the same relation to the hexahydro-compouuds as an 
unsaturated does to a saturated fatty acid. 

According to the theory advanced in the case of the Lydrotere- 
phthalic acids there may exist, exclusive of enantiomoiphous forma, 
11 posiiion-isomeiic and 4 geometrically isomeric hydrophthalic 
acids; 7 of these isomerides, namely, 1 dihydro-, 4 tetrahydiro-, and 
2 hexahydro-acids have already been prepared. The system of nomen¬ 
clature employed for these compounds is the same as that used for 
the hydroterephthalio acids (Abstr., 1889,1176), the formTila of the 

A<i 

hexahydro-aoid, nmabered as sliown, being tbe one to 


\ 6 / 


which aD the others refer. 

The only dihydrophthalio acid yet known resembles the dihydro- 
terephthaHc acids in its behaviour with reagents, and is probably the 
acid, but until tbe other isomerides have been prepared its 
constitution must remain undecided. 

The acid described below as A® tetrahydrophthalic add has a con¬ 
stitution analogous to that of A^ tetrahydi*oterephthalic acid, which 
it resembles in many respects, especially in being stable towards 
boiling soda. 

The constitution of the acids described as A*, A\ and A® totm- 
hydrophthalic acid respectively is discussed below; it may, howovoi*, 
be here remarked that the conversion of tho A^ into tlie A® acid by 
hot potash is a change analogous to the conversion of citraoonio into 
itaconic acid by boiling water, as may be seen by studying the cousti- 
tutional formula of the four compounds. A comparison of their 
]>roperties and behaviour shows the relationship between tbe A^ acid 
and citraconic acid on the one hand, and the A® acid and itaconic acid 
on the other, still more plainly, and affords further evidence that the 
double binding in the aromatic adds is really in the A^and A® position 
respectively. 

On^ comparing the properties of the hexahydrophtbalic acids 
described below with those of the hexahydroterephthalic acids, it 
will be seen that in both cases the more sparingly soluble and 
higher-melting compound is stable towards hydrochloric acid, whereas 
the more readily soluble and lower-melting acid undergoes intra¬ 
molecular change into the other form when treated with the halogen 
acid.; this is also true in the case of hexahydro- and isohexahydro- 
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mellitic acids. Tlic more readily soluble modification of bexabydro- 
teropbtbalic acid bas been previously compared with maleic acid, and 
tbo more sparingly soluble with fnmoric acid, but no proof bas yet 
been given that ibe two carboxy-groups in the unstable form are 
really situated on the same side of the ring; that tbis is so as regai*dR 
the unstable foim of bexahydropbtbalic acid can, however, be shown, 
but it is necessary first to prove that the two carboxy-groups are in 
the ortho-position. 

Tlie proof that the carboxy-groups of bexahydropbtbalic acid ai *0 
in the ortho-position is afforded by the fact that the acid is obtained 
by reducing the tetrabydro-acid, which from its resemblance to 
dimetbylmaleic acid (pyrocincbonic acid) and methylmaleic acitl 
(citraconic acid), and from its giving adipic acid on oxidation, must 
contain ortbo-cai'boxyl-groups. bother, since only one hexahydro- 
phtbalic acid yields an anhydride (bexabydroisopbtbalic acid and 
liexahydrotorephtbalic acid do not), this particular one must contain 
the two carboxy-groups in the ortho-position; the complete analogy 
in the behaviour of hexahydropfathalic acid and dimethylsuccinic 
acid also shows that the former is an ortho-derivative. 

The fact that the carboxyl-gioups in hexahydrophthalic acid are in 
the ortho-position is a new proof of the incorrectness of the pidsm 
formula, in accordance with which they should be in the meta- or 
para-position. 

Now, if the constitution of the two hexahydrophthalic acids is 
studied with the aid of Kekul4*s atom-models, it will he seen that in 
one case the two carboxyl-gronps are on the same aide (nialeinoid 
form), in the other on difi:ci*ent sides (fumaixiid form) of the ring. 
Assuming that the readily soluble unstable acid is represented by 
the maleinoid foimula, it should give an anhydride more readily than 
the isomoride; experiment bas shown that this is the case. According 
to Wislicouus* hypothesis, the fumaroid acid should not form an 
anhydride, but, as it does so, it must follow that, owing to gi*eater 
** spannung,” this anhydride will be less stable than that of tho 
maleinoid acid, as will bo seen by studying the molocule-modols of 
the two compounds; this conclusion is also in accoidance with 
observed facts, as, on heating, tho fumai-oid is couveiicd into tho 
maleinoid form. 

Tlieso arguments show that the more sparingly soluble hexahydro- 
phthaiie acid is tho fumaroid, and the i*oadily bolublo acid tho 
maleiuQid modification. 

U'ho explanation of the difference in behaviour between fumaric 
acid and tuo lamai’oid hexahydrophthalic acid, as reganls anhydride 
foimation, is given by an examination of tho molecule-models of the 
twu oumpounUs. 

According to Van’t Hoff’s theory, hexahydruplithalic acid may 
exist m an active and in an inactive modification, as it contains tw o 
asymmetx^ic cai'bon-atoms; a consideration of the coustitmtional 
forniulso of the two acids will show that the maleinoid is the optically 
Inactive modification, whilst the fumaanid acid, although actualTy 
inactive is, just like lacemic acid, composed of two active modifications, 
wliich, however, have not yot been separated from one another. 
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Dihydrophflialic acid oaimot bo obtained by tlie mctbod previously 
described by Baeyer (Abstr., 1887, 370), as a mixture of isomeric 
tetrahydro-acids and a variable quantity of a liexahydro-acid is 
formed under these conditions. On reducing pbthalio acid with 
sodium amalgam in cold sodium carbonate solution exactly as 
described by Graebe and Bom (Annalpn, 142, 330), a iTiixture of 
dihydro- and tetrabydro-acids is produced; wben pbtbalic acid is 
suspended in water, and treated with sodium amalgam, it is very 
quickly reduced, but pbtbalide and other compounds are formed. 

BihjdrapMhaliG aoid^ C 8 H 8 O 4 , can, however, be prepared by dis¬ 
solving phthalio anhydride (60 grams) and crystalline sodium 
carbonate (120 grams) in water (420 grams) at the ordinary tempeiw 
ture, and adding 3 percent, sodium amalgam (250grams); as soon as 
the whole of the amalgam is decomposed, the solution is saturated with 
caihonic anhydride, and a further quantity (250 grams) of amalgam 
added, the process being repeated until 1500 grams have been 
employed. In about five days’ time reduction is complete, the 
reaction being at an end when the lead salt of the acid obtained is 
readily soluble in 50 per cent, acetic acid. The decanted solution is 
slightly acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered, mixed with 
excess of dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitated acid separated by 
filtration, and recrystallised from bot water; the yield of the pure 
product is about 85 per cent, of the anhydride employed. It sepa- 
i-ates from water in well-defined, asymmetric crystals, melts at 215*^ 
when quickly heated, and is readily soluble (1 in 16) in boiling, but 
only spaiingly (1 in 208) in cold water; its solution in sodium carb¬ 
onate quickly decolorises potassium permanganate. The normal 
alkaline salts cannot easily be obtained, as, when a neutral solution is 
evaporated over sulphuric acid, crystals of the acid salt are deposited; 
the potassium hydrogen salt and the sodium hydrogen salt ciystallise 
in plafes. The barium salt is more readily soluble in hot than in 
cold water; the barium hydrogen salt crystallises in plates, and is 
more sparingly soluble than the normal salt. The caXmim salt 
crystallises in needles, and is sparingly soluble, the caldim hydrogen 
salt in colourless plates, and is readily soluble in water. The methyl 
salt, C 6 Se(COO]W[e) 2 , prepared by passing hydrogen chloride into a 
methyl alcoholic solution of the acid, boils at about 250®. When the 
acid is warmed with phosphoric chloride, it is converted into phthalio 
anhydride. It will be seen from the above that the description of 
this dibydro-acid and its salts given by Oraebo and Bom (Zoo. oit.) is 
not quite accurate in some respects. 

Dihydrophihalio add dihydrobromide^ 08Hi(>Br204, is obtained when 
the dihydro-aoid is heated at 100® for 10 hours with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of bydi'ogen bromide saturated at 0®. It separates from dilute 
bydrobromic acid in plates melting at 215®, and from water in crystals 
melting at 200®, which contain 1 mol. HgO; it is moderately stable 
towards potassium permanganate, and is converted into boxabydi’o- 
phtbalic acid on reduction with zinc and acetic acid, a fact which 
proves that the two bromine-atoms are not in the ortho-position to 
one another. 

JDihydrqphthalic add dibromide^ CsHsBraOi, is formed when the 
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arid is exposed to the vapour of bromiue in the dark, and the 
\ ellowisli product washed with sulpburous acid. It separates from 
hot dilute alcoliol in crystals, melts at 185®, and decomposes on pro¬ 
longed heating at 100®; it is oxidised by potassium permanganate, 
but not so quickly as dihydrophthalic acid, into which ifc is converted 
on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. The methyl salt, pre¬ 
pared by bi'ominating methyl dihydrophthalate, crystallises from 
methyl alcohol in prisms, and melts at 119®. 

All attempts to convert dihydrophthalic acid into isomeric com¬ 
pounds were unsuccessful; it is veiy stable, and is only slowly acted 
on by alkalis and acids. It is the only reduction-product of phthalic 
acid which does not give an anhydride when treated with acetic 
chloride; it dissolves freely in warm acetic chloride, and on evapo¬ 
rating the solution there remains a colourless, gum-like mass which 
is completely soluble in sodium carbonate; when heated alone it is 
converted into phthalic anhydxide and benzoic acid, but when warmed 
with phosphorus oxychloride, it yields an anhydride melting at about 
120 ®, the constitution of which has not yet been determined. 

A* Tetrahjjdrophthalic acid is formed, together with small quantities 
of the A* tetrahydro-acid, when phthalic anhydride (5 grams) and 
cr\stalline sodium carbonate (10 grams) are dissolved in water 
(35 C.C.), 3 per cent, sodium amalgam added, and the mixture boiled 
until the amalgam is completely decomposed; the solution is then 
slightly acidified with hydx’ochloric acid, filtered after some time, 
mixed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitated acid 
sepai^ated by filtration, and washed with the least possible quantity 
o£ water. The A* tctrahydro-aoid can also be obtained by I'educing 
the dihydro-acid described above in like mannox* (compai'o Abstr., 
1887, 370), but a larger quantity of the A^ tetrahydx'o-compound is 

S reduced than in the reduction of phthalic acid. The dry, finely- 
ivided crude product is treated with acetic ohlonde (3^ pai'ts), the 
mixture kept for 1—2 days at the oi*dinary temperature, and the 
insoluble A^ acid sepax'atod by filtration; the solution of tho A^ 
anhydride is evaporated, moisture being excluded, the residue 
dissolv(Hl in ether, and the solution shaken with conooirti^ated 
potassium carbonate, until it ceases to colour the alkali yellow, in 
order to free it from tmees of tho dihydro-acid; the filtered othci*eaI 
solution is then evaporated, and the residue i*ecrystalliscd fx*om water. 
Tho A-* acid thus propax'cd* still contains small quantities of a more 
readily soluble acid, from which it can be separated either by recrystaU 
lisation from water, or by fi*actional precipitation from its alkaline 
solution, tho pure tetrahydro-acid being deposited first in well-defined 
crystals. It molts at 216® when quickly heated, and is sparingly 
soluble (1 in 114 at 10°) in water; it combines with bx-omine (vapour), 
yielding a saturated hnymide melti^ at about 225°. The methyl salt 
is a colourless oil, which forms with bromine a crystalline bi*omiclo 
melting at 73—74®, and also an oily compound. 

A* Tetrahydrophthalio acid is veiy stable, and is not changed by. 
boiling concentrated alkalis; on oxidation with potassium periuaii- 
ganato in sodium carbonate solution, it seemd to yield a more com¬ 
plex acid, which is then* decomposed into saocinic aoid, smaller 
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quantities of oxalic acid, and an acid wHob may possibly be glntario 
acid. The anhydride, prepai*ed as described above, crystallises from 
ether in prisms, melts at 78—79®, and is reconverted into tho acid by 
hot water. When the acid is heated at its melting point, it is con¬ 
verted into the anhydride, but at the same time the anhydiide of the 
A* tetrahydro-acid is formed, 

TetrahydropJithalic acid is most conveniently obtained by heating 
the A® tetrahydro-acid (50 grams), prepared as described above, for 
about half an hourat 220—230® in a small retort, until water ceases to 
he eliminated; the brown, crystalline powder is then dissolved in hot 
water, and the solution evaporated on the water-bath in a fared dish 
until the weight of the residue is 42 grams. In thiii way the A^ tetr«i- 
hydro-aoid can be separated from all the other acids, as it alone is 
converted into its anhydride at 100®. The anhydntlo is tlieii dis¬ 
solved in ether, the solution shaken with concentrated potassium 
carbonate, filtered, and partially evaporated ; the crystalline product 
which is deposited on cooling is extracted with cold light petroleniii, 
the extract evaporated, and the residual anhydride recrystallised from 
ether. It forms large plates, melts at 74®, and is insoluble in cold, 
but soluble in hot, water, being thereby converted into the acid ; it is 
readily volatile at 100°, a property which can be made use of to tost 
its purity. 

A^ Tetrahydrophthalic acid is very readily soluble in water, from 
which it separates slowly in large, well-defined, monosymmetric, 
efflorescent crystals containing 1 mol. HsO; the damp, crystalline 
substance melts at a tempemture below 100®, being converted into 
the anhydride, but the dx‘y acid melts at 120®, also with elimination 
of water. It is identical with the tetrahydrophthalic acid (m, p. 
96—100°) obtained by the slow distillation of hydromellitio acid 
(Annalen, 166, 346); when hydi-omelhtic acid is heated quickly, in 
small quiintities at a time, it gives an oily anhydiide, which is pro¬ 
bably identical with the anhydride of A* tetrahydrophthalic acid. 

The anhydidde of the A^ tetrahydro-acid resembles symmetrical 
dimethylmaleic anhydride, not only in appearance, hut also in being 
easily foimed from the arid; ix>th anhydrides show, morcovci*, a great 
similarity in their behaviour with reagents, and both aio volatile at 
100''. Concentrated hydrobromic acid at 100® and bromine in tho 
cold have no action on cither of the two compounds, although the 
anhydride of the acid is acted on by brbmino at 100®, substitution, 
and not simple addition, takes place. The acids themselves also show 
a similar behaviour; pyrocinchonic acid is reduced to dimothyl- 
succinic acid by sodium amalgam at 100®, A^ tetrahydrophthalic acid 
being converted into the hexahydro-acid under the same conditions. 
The methyl salts of both acids combine very readily with bromine. 
The great lesemblance between these two acids and their derivatives, 
and the great stability of tartrophthalic acid (Annalen, 166, 35fc), are 
facts which show that the A^ tetrahydro-acid has doubtless the con¬ 
stitution assigned to it above; this view is confirmed by it s behaviour 
on oxidation. Tetrahydro)>hthalic acid in sodium cai'bonate solu- 
tioni is oxidised to adipic acid by 8 per cent, potassium permangauate, 
bat it is mnoh more slowly act^ on than smy other hydrophthalic or 
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liydrotereplithalic acid, because it docs not contain a tertiary hydro¬ 
gen-atom ; it is also less readily oxidised than dimethylmaleic acid, 
becanse an “internal pressure” (compare Ber., 23, 1281) strengthens 
the double binding. It undergoes inti'amolecular change under the 
influence of potash at a high temperature, being converted into the 

tetrahydro-acid, but it is not changed when boiled with very con¬ 
centrated soda, owing to the insolubility of the sodium salt. 

Methyl A^ teirahijdrophthalate, prepared by passing hydrogen chloride 
into a methyl alcoholic solution of the A^ anhydride, is an oil, and 
combines readily with bromine in ethereal solution, yielding a crystal¬ 
line substance which consists of two dihromides^ one of which is readily 
soluble in cold light petroleum, and crystallises therefrom in plates 
melting at 83—84®, the other crystallising from a mixture of ether 
and light peti’oleum in needles melting at 123—124°. These two 
compounds are doubtless substitution-products of the maleinoid and 
iumaroid acids; on reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, they both 
yield methyl A^ tetrahydrophthalate. Thedibrovnide of the acid cannot 
be fowned directly, but it can be obtained by hydrolysing the di- 
bromido of the methyl salt vvith hydrobromic acid at 100°; it is a 
orystalliiio powder spaiingly soluble in water, and on reduction, it is 
converted into the A^ tetrahydro-acid. 

A* Tetrahydrophthalic acid is best prepared by treating the 
ci'udo product, obtained by the reduction of the dihydi'o-acid with 
sodium amalgam, with acetic chloride, as desciibed in the purifleation 
of the A® acid, and after washing the rosidue with ether, crystallising 
it from water, in which it is very sparingly soluble. It crystal¬ 
lises in plates, melts at 215-<218°, and resembles the fumaroid hexa- 
liydrophthalic acid very closely, from which it can be distinguished 
by the fact that it decolorises potassium permanganate momentaiily; 
when exposed to the vapour of bramine, it gives a satumtod bromide. 
The methyl salt melts at 39—40°, and yields a dihromide which crys¬ 
tallises from methyl alcohol in plates melting at 116—^117°. The 
avhydridf‘ is obtained when the acid is boiled for a long time with 
a(Ttic clilondo; it crystallises from ether in needles and melts at 
140°. 

The very complete resemblance in physical properties between the 
A^ tetmhydro-acid and its anhydride with the fumaroid hexahydro- 
acid and its anhydride renders it highly probable that both acids con¬ 
tain the group COOHI*(!)11*6H'OOOH, from which it follows that tho 
letrtiliydro-compound mubc bo either a A^ or a A* derivative. But 
since, judging from the behaviour of the analogously coustitutecl 
A-^ toti-ahydroterophthalic acid, the A* totrahydi^ophthalic acid should 
undergo mtaamolooular change on boiling with soda, the fact that the 
acid described as A^ tetrahydrophthalic acid is stable under these con¬ 
ditions is evidence that it has the constitution assigned to it. 

A*^ TetrahydrophthaUc acid is deposited in needles when the an¬ 
hydride of the A^ acid is heated for.2^ hours at210—220°, tho oily pi*o- 
duct extracted with boiling water, and the solution concentrated by 
evaporation. It melts at 174°, is readily soluble in water, and is dis- 
iinguishod from all other hydrophthalio acids yet pl^*pal•ed by its 

vor. i.viTi. 4 T 
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instability towards soda; when boiled therewith for a short time, it is 
converted into a sparingly soluble, crystiilline acid melting at 208'', 
which consists of a mixture of the A® and A* tetmhydro-acids; these 
two compounds can be separated by treating the finely-divided mix¬ 
ture with acetic chloride. As, further, the A® acid on heating is 
partially converted into the A^ anhydride, the double binding can be 
shifted successively from the A* to the A®, A®, and A^ position. 

The author explains the formation of A® tetrahydrophthalic acid 
from the A^ compound by assuming that, on heating the fumaroid 
A* anhydride, it is not only converted into the maleinoid modification, 
but that the double binding shifts from the A* to the A® position; 
arguing from the behaviour of fumaroid hexahydrophthalic acid, the 
product should be the maleinoid A* acid, hut the fact that it readily 
undergoes intramolecular change when treated with soda renders it 
improbable, judging by previous experience, that it is simply the 
maleinoid form of the stable fumaroid acid, so that it has most prob¬ 
ably the constitution assigned to it. 

Fuma/rM hexahydrophthalic acid, CbHkOa, has been previously pi'e- 
pared (Her., 4, 276) by reducing the A^ tetrahydro-acid obtained by 
the distiLlatdon of hydiopyromellitic acid. It can also be obtained 
by reducing the dihydrobromide of the dihydro-acid, but it is best 
prepai*ed by reducing the hydrobromide of crude teti*ahydrophthalic 
acid with sodium ano^gam in ice-cold sodium carbonate solution; the 
product is purified by treating it with a solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate at the ordinary temperature until the coloration remains 
permanent for 1*5 mhintes. It crystallises from water in plates very 
like the crystals of hexahydroterephthalic acid in appearance, and it 
separates from acetone in long, monosymmctric needles; it is more 
spaaingly soluble in water (1 in 484 at 20'') tlian any of the obhei* 
hydrophthalic acids yet pi'epared. It begins to. melt at 216® when 
quickly heated, and is completely liquefied at 221®. Takiqg the molt¬ 
ing point to be 216®, the following four acids, namely, fumaroid hoxa- 
hydro-. A® and fumai’oid A* teti’ahydro-, and diliydi'O-pbthalic acid 
have the same melting point. It distils unchanged when quickly 
heated, but on prolonged heating at a temperature above its molting 
point, water is eliminated, and it is pai'tially converted into the an¬ 
hydride of the maleinoid acid; its solution in hot sodium ciarbonato 
gradually decolorises potassium permanganate, but no action takes 
place in the cold. The calcium salt is cbaihcterised by being vpry 
sparingly soluble. The methyl salt, C 8 Hio 04 Mea, molts at 83", and is 
moderately easily soluble in light petroleum. The anhydride^ ChHioOi, 
prepared by warming the acid with acetic chloride, crystallises from 
ether in long needles and melts at 140®. When the acid is warmed 
with bromine (2 mols.) and phosphoric chloride for six hours, it is con¬ 
verted into a syrup which, on'reduoiion with zinc-dusfc and acetic 
acid, yields a sparingly soluble acid resembling the A® tetrahydro-acid, 
and some readily soluble products, bat the A^ tetrahydro-acid is not 
obtained. The anhydride shows a like behaviour. 

MalemM hexahydrophthalic acid is obtained when the anhydride of 
the fumaroid acid is heated for seven to eight hours at 210—-220®, 
the product dissolved in water, the sulatlon evaporated to dryness, 
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and tlie resldnal acid treated with potassinm permanganate in alka¬ 
line solution until a permanent coloration is produced. It crystallises 
from water, in which it is more readily soluble than the isomerid'ev in 
four-sided prisms, sinters together at about 182°, and melts at 192°. 
It behaves like the fumaroid acid with potassium permanganate,, and 
when heated with concentiatod hydrochloric acid at 180°, it is recon¬ 
verted into the fumaroid modidcation. The barium salt and the zinc 
salt are more sparingly soluble in hot than in cold water. The anr 
hydride is formed when the acid is heated to its melting point j £b boils 
at 145° (18 mm.) and melts at 32°. 

When ^ tetrahydrophthalic acid is reduced with sodiunai amalgam, 
a mixture (m. p. 183°) of the two hexahydro-acids is obtained, but 
the two compounds cannot easily be separated by recrystallisation 
from water. This fact explains why the hexahydro-acid obtained by 
the reduction of the Us} tetrahydro-acid with sodium amalgam is quite 
different in appearance from that obtained by reducing the same 
compound with hydriodic acid (compare AnnaLeUy 166, 350). 

F. S. K. 

The Constitutioii of Benzene. By A. Claus (/. pr. GTmn. *[2], 
42, 260—^267).—A reply to Baeyer’s last publication on the same 
subject (preceding abstract), and chiefly of a personal nature. 

H. G. 0. 

Symmetrical Alkylisophthalic Acids. By O. Doebubb (Ber, 
23, 2377—^2381).—The foimation of uvitic acid from pyruvic acid is 
due to the decomposition of part of the pyruvic acid into aceialdo- 
hydo and carbonic anhydride, and to the subsequent condensation of 
the aldehyde with the remaining acid. If some other aldehyde is 
employed, corresponding homologues of uvitic acid arc obtained; the 
reaction probably .takes place in two stages:—30OMe*000E[ + 

E-CHO = EO<^5;gJgggg^>C-CO*OOOH + 3H,0 + by tbo 

action of barium hydroxide on this hypothetical intermediate pro¬ 
duct, oxalic acid is eliminated, and the symmetrical acid 

06HJR-(OOOn)a 

is produced. 

Mlkylisophilialic add, 06 HaEt(OOOH) 2 , is prepared by boiling 
orystallihW barium hydroxide (120 giams) with pyruvic acid 
(*50 grams) and. propaldohyde (16 grams) for eight houra in a 
reflux apparatus; the product is filtered whilst hot, aud tho rcbiduo 
boiled out sovcural times with water; tho combined iiltraies are then 
evaporated, aud excess of hydrochloric acid added; tho precipitate, 
when treated with hot water and crystallised from dilate alcohol, 
forms colourless plates which melt at 263—264°, and at higher 
temperatures sublime with partial decomposition. It is i^eadily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and glaoial acetic acid, but veiy 
sparingly in water, aud is insoluble in light petz'oleum. The salts of 
tlie alkaU metah aud the oaloimn, hat min,, and itiagiiesmm mils 
readily dissolve in water; tho lead, copper, and silcer sails arc 
less soluble. Tho calcium salt yields othylbetizouo on heating. 

Isopropi/liiophtkalic add, Ojl^Pr^(OOOH) 2 , is formed fi*om iso- 

4 r 2 
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butaldehyde and pyruvic acid in a manner eimilar to the ethyl-denva- 
tive, which it closely resembles; it crystallises from dilute alcohol or 
acetic acid in colourless plates melting at 27S—^276®. 

IsohutyUsaphthaliG ociA^ 04 H 9 -O 6 H 3 ( 0 OOH) 2 , is obtained from iso- 
•valeraldehyde; it crystallises in colourless, lustrous plates which melt 
at 260®. 

FlmiyUsc^Mfialio aoid^ C 6 H 3 PhfOOOH) 3 , is prepared from benz- 
aldehyde and pyruvic acid; it is more sparingly soluble than the 
preceding compound, but may be crystallised from glacial acetic acid; 
it melts above 310®. The hcLrium salt dissolves very sparingly in hot 
water. Diphenyl is obtained on heating the calcium salt. The con- 
stitution 01 the above compounds is proved by the fact that i&obutyl- 
isophthalic acid yields tiimesic acid on oxidation. J. B. T. 

Derivatives of Phenyl Salicylate (Salol). By W. Knebel 
(J, jpr. Ohem. [2"], 42,158 ).—Phenyl nitrosdicyl^e, 

hrO 3 - 03 H 3 (OH)-C 0 OPh, 

is obtained when nitric acid is dropped into a warm solution of phenyl 
salicylate in glacial acetic acid; it forms lustrous needles molting at 
150®, sparingly soluble in alcohol, more freely in glacial acetic acid. On 
hydrolysis, it yields metanitrosalicylic acid (m. p. 222®) and phenol; 
when heated with strong ammonia, it yields nitrosalioylamide. 

Phenyl Siniirosalicylaie is obtained by heating the glacial acetic acid 
solution of phenyl salicylate with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1’52) for some 
time on the water-bath; it crystallises in needles which melt at 183® 
and are soluble in glacial acetic acid. 

Phenyl trinitrosalicylate, obtained when phenyl salicylate is added 
to nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52, crystallises in silvery scales melting at 
100® and easily soluble in alcohol. * A. G. B. 

Derivatives of Paratolylglyom. By 0. A. Bisohoff and A. 
Hausdobfer (Per., 23,1997—^2002).—^Paratolylglycin, 

OsHiMe-JSTH-CHa-OOOH, 

is readily obtained in quantity by heating chloracetic acid and para- 
toluidine with sodium acetate, and reciystallising the product fi^m 
hot water. In an attempt to convert it into paraditolyl-a^-diketo- 
piperazine, it was heated first at 110—120® and subsequently at 200^, 
the product washed with ether, recrystallised from alcohol, and boiled 
with ammonia to remove any unaltered glydn. The product was, 
however, found ioheparatolylghjembnide, NH( 00 * 0 H 2 *lTH'C 6 H 4 Me) 3 , 
melting at 208—210®. It is probable that the anhydride is first 
formed, and that this is converted by ammonia into the imide. The 
latter is very stable, not being decomposed by boiling acids and alkalis. 
If, however, paratolylglycin is heated at 230—250® instead of the 
lower temperature mentioned above, it is converted into paraditohjU 
ff'i-dihetop^erazine^ which, after recrystallisation from acetic acid, 
melts at 254®. By the action of acetic anhydride, paratolylglycin 

£ ‘eids a compound melting at 219—222®, the composition of which 
ys not yet been determined. 
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Parafolylp1imyl’aLrf.diket(^i^erazine^ C 6 H 4 Me‘N<®^®Q^>]S'Pli, is 

obtained by heating bromacetylphenylglycin with parabolnidine and 
sodium acetate. It forms colourless needles melting at 220—221°, 
and insoluble in alkalis. An attempt was made to obtain an 
isomeric piperazine by the action of aniline on chloracetoparatoluidide, 
but tlie compound formed was found to be chhroacetotoliddide, 
C 6 H 4 Me*NH* 00 - 0 Ja[ 201 , which, on treatment with aniline and 
sodium acetate, yields phmylgJycinparcitoltdcUde, 

CAMe-NH-COCHa-NHPh, 

melting at 165°. 

By the action of paratoluidine, chloracetic acid, and sodium acetate, 
faratolyUmidodmceiio acid, CcH 4 Me'N(CH 2 ‘COOH) 3 , is formed, but 
decomposes so readily that it could not be obtained pure. On treat¬ 
ment with toluidine, it yields the monofnluidide melting at 222°, and a 
substance which is probably the impure ditoluidule. The first com¬ 
pound may ’also be obtained from pai^atolylglyciutolnidide and chlor¬ 
acetic acid. . H. G. 0. 


DeriYativea of Orthotolylglycin. By 0. A. BiscnoFr and A. 
Hausdoefer (iler., 23,1991—1996).—Orthotolylglycin is converted by 
the method previously given (Abstr., 1889,1011) into orthodifohjl-oLy^ 

dihetopiperasine, OoH 4 Me-N’<QQfQ^>N'- 06 H 4 Mo, the yield obtained 

being 63'6 per cent. Abenius and Widman were unable to obtain any 
piperazine in this manner. By the action of the gases evolved from 
arsenious oxide and nitric acid on this compound dissolved in cooled 
sulphuiic acid, a substance is obtained, mixed with other bye-products, 
which does not give Liebermann’s reaction, and appears to have the 

constitution lT0/CfcH‘2Me*N<QQf|^>Sr-08B[jMe’N02. It is purified 

by extraction with boiling chloroform and recrystallisation from 
acetic acid, and melts at 258—^254°. If the sulphuric acid is n<t 
cooled, two other compounds are formed, neither of which gives 
JAcberinann’s reaction; they have iho formnloe OieHiel^sOB and 
and melt at 262—265° and over 800° rcspoctivoly, 
OiihofolyUmirhdiacefic acid, ObHiMo*N(OHi*OOOH) 2 , is prepared 
by boiling tolylglycin (1 moL) with chloracetic acid (1 mol.), sodium 
carbonate (1^ inols.), and a little water in a reflux apparatus. It 
separates fi*om a mixture of alcohol and light peti*oleum in lustrous, 
white crystals, which molt at 158—162° with decomposition, and arc 
insoluble in water, dilute hydrochloric acid, alkalis, and liglit peti-o- 
leum, spmngly soluble in ether, more readily in alcohol and chloro¬ 
form. On treatment with toluidine, it yields tihe mono- and di-iohiidide, 
the first of which forms crystals melting at 146—148°, whilst the 
second melts at 149—150°. The monotoluidido, unlike the corre¬ 
sponding compound in the phonyi-group, does not yield a pipei^azino 
on boiling with acotic anhydride, but is converted into dioHlwtohjlooyrb-^ 
amde, C 0 (NH* 07 H 7 ) 2 . 
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FhmyhrthoiolyTraf^’-diketopiperazine, PhK<QQ®QU^>B’'08H4Me, 

■was obtained by Abenius by the action of aniline on chloracetyl- 
orthotolylglycin. It may also be obtained by heating orthotolnidine 
with chloracetylphenylglycin and sodinm acetate. H. G. 0. 

Compounds of Glycnronic Acid. By E. KiiLz (Zeit Biol., 27, 
24?—258 ).—FTienylglycmonio add^ OeHnPhO?, was prepared in the 
following way:—Animals were dosed with phenol, and the nrine, 
which was of a dark tint, collected and evaporated on the water-bath 
to a thin symp. A mixtnre of 1 litre of ether, 600 c.c. of 90 per 
cent, alcohol, 80 c.c. of snlphnric acid (concentrated sulphuric acid 
and water in equal parts) was repeatedly shaken with this until no 
more Isevorotatory substance passed into solution. The ether and 
alcohol were distilled off from the extract, the residue carefully 
neutralised with barium hydroxide, the banum sulphate filtered 
off, and the filtrate precipitated first with lead acetate and then with 
basic acetate; the precipitate produced by the latter was well washed, 
suspended in water, and decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, the lead 
sulphide filtered off, and the excess of c^as driven off from the filtrate 
by gentle heat. On evaporation of this solution to a thin syrup, 
it deposited crystals of phenylglycuronic acid, which were dis¬ 
solved in warm water, the solution decolorised by animal charcoal, 
and the crystals once more obtained on evaporation were purified by 
repeated recrystallisation. The ciystals were long needles, resem¬ 
bling asbestos, burnt without residue, sublimed slowly below 100®, 
w*ere charred at 100°, and melted approximately at 148°. Their 
solution was Issvorotatory and reduced Fehling’s solution. Their 
barium salt could not be prepared in a crystalline form, but the 
potassium and sodinm salts crystallised £L*om an aqueous solution. A 
8 per cent, aqueous solution of the acid was distilled with sulphuiic 
acid for three hours; it became yellow; the distillate contained 
phenol; the residue still reduced Pehling’s solution powerfully, and 
was dexti*orotatory; barium glycuronate was prepared from it by the 
method of Schmiedebeig and Meyer {Zeit. phydoL 3, 442). 

The preparation of the following compounds of gljcuronic acid was, 
muiatis m iitandis, the same as that just described. 

Quinolglycuronic acid is Issvorotatory, and nou-crystalline. Its 
barium, potassium, and sodinm salts are also non-crystalline. On 
distillation with sulphuric acid, quinol was found in the distillate, 
and glycuronic acid m the residue. 

Besorcinolglycurofiic acid is Issvorotatory, crystalline, and reduces 
Feliling’s solution; its barium salt was also obtained in a ciystalline 
form. On distillation with sulphuric acid, benzoic acid was found in 
the distillate, glycuronic acid in the residue. 

Thymolglycuronic acid is Issvorotatory, ciystalline, and non-redneing. 
Its barium salt was crystallised. On distillation with snlphuric acid, 
very small quantities of thymol were obtained in the distillate. 
Thymol appears to be to a great extent decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
yielding an oil which smells like thymol. Glycuronic acid, as in the 
previous cases, was found in the residue* 
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Turppvtinpglynironic acid lias been noted in the urine of patients 
by previous observers. It is amorphous, laivorotatory, soluble in 
water and in alcohol, soluble with diflSculty in ether. The barium, 
potassium, sodium, and silver salts are amorphous. The acid only 
reduces Fehling’s solution after prolonged boiling. On distillation 
with sulphuric add, the residue contained glycuronio add, and the 
distillate, oil of turpentine. W. D, H. 

So-called ADllinetrisuIplioiiic Acid. By G. L. jACESoiir and G, 
T. Hartshorn (J5er., 23, 2143).— The acid previously described as 
anilinotrisulphonic acid (Abstr., 1888,1093) has now been found to 
be anilinesulphonic acid (sulphanilic acid). B. S. K. 

Nitrocymenesulphonic Acids. By G. Errbra (Oazzetta, 19, 
533—545). — Nitro-a-cymenes^t Iphmdc aci d, HS O^'CeH .MePr^N 0® 
[2 : 1 : 4 : 6]. Cymene from camphor (iOO grams) is dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid (3 vols.) ; on cooling, the solution sepa¬ 
rates into two layers, the lower of which is rejected ; a solution of 
nitric acid (58 grams, sp. gr. = 1*51) m an equal volume of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid is gradually mixed witli the residue, the mass 
being moanwliiJe kept cold; it is then heated, diluted, neutralised 
with barium carbonate, and concentrated. Nodules of barium nitro- 
a-cymenosulphouate are deposited, and when recrystallised form 
nodules consisting of yellow or reddish needles, or thin plates con¬ 
taining 1 mol. H 2 O, and only slightly soluble in cold water. The 
mother liquor eventually settles into a viscid mass. The magnesium 
salt forms white, crystalline nodules contaming S mols. HgO; the 
solutions of both barium and magnesium salts arc coloured red by 
the light. 

The acid is prepared from the barium salt; it is a heavy, brown 
liquid which sets into a crystalline mass when kept for some time 
over sulphuric acid iu a vacuum, but deliquesces on exposure to the 
air. Both bhe acid and its salts dodagraie when heated to 200^, 
leaving a mass of spongy carbon; this occurs even in presence of 
water, 

NUro-a-njwpimuljlwmmide^ S0aNH2*CeH2MePrN02 [2:1:4:6]. 
—barium salt of the preceding acid is dehydrated at 170®, heated 
with ])lK)sphoric chloride, and the viscid product thrown into water; 
the clilori<lo of the acid radicle separates in the form of a heavy, oily 
liquid which combines energetically at the ordinary tomporature with 
a saturated solntion of ammonia; on cooling and remysiallising the 
product from dilute alcohol, the amide is obtained in micaceous scales 
melting at 138—139°, and readily soluble in alcohol and in hot 
water. 

acid, HS02'06H2MePr’NH2 + H 2 O 
[2:1 ; 4 : 6J, is prepared by i*educing nitro-a-cymenesulphonio acid 
with ammonium sulphide. It crjsialhses from boiling water in hard, 
brittle, brilliant, pale-yellow prisms containing 1 mol. H^O; when its 
solution is rapidly cooled, it forms tables or a white powder. When 
heated on platiuum-foil, it cbai« and decomposes without molting. 
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The salts which this acid forms with the alkalis and alkaline earths 
are all extremely soluble in water. 

ChhrO'^OL-cymmesidphonic acid, HSOs'CeHaMePrCl [2 : 1 : 4 : t>], is 
prepared by a modification of Sandmeyer’s reaction; the powdered 
amido-aoid is suspended in a boiling solution of cuprous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid, and a current of nitrous acid passed in until 
solution is complete. The Icurinm salt forms very thin, colourless 
plates containing 3 mols. HaO. Br<yrno-'a-‘cyme}iesulpJionh acid is 
obtained like the chlorinated derivative. The harivm salt contains 
only 1 mol. H 2 O. On heating chlorocymenesulphonic acid at 180*^ 
witih fuming hydrochloric acid, and distilling the product in a current 
of steam, the distillate contains drops of a chlorocymene, which, on 
oxidation with nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1*29), yields needles of meta- 
chloroparatoluic acid, CeHaMeChCOOH [1:6:4], melting at 
196—197®. The chlorocymene must, therefore, have the constitution 
.[Me : Pr : 01 = 1 : 4 : 6 ] (Abstr., 1887, 37 ; 1889, 495) ; this, in 
conjunction with the circumstance that in Sandmeycr’s reaction, 
chlorine takes the position of the amidogen, and that a-cymene- 
sulphonic acid forms the starting point of the above compounds, 
establishes the constitutions ascribed to them. Amidocymenesulpho- 
nic acid is thus isomeric with Widman’s cymidinesulphonic acid, 
HSOs-CeHJMePr-lsrH* [2 :1 : 4: 6 ] (Abstr., i 886 , 470), W which 
it differs in only slowly giving up its water of crystallisation even at 
120—^130®, whilst the latter becomes anhydrous at 110—^116®; barium 
cymidinesulphonate, moreover, crystallises with 2 |- mols. HjO. 

It was mentioned before that the mother liquor from the barium 
nitro-a-cymenesulphonate congeals to a viscid mass; this mass con¬ 
tains barium salts too impure to crystallise. By treatment with 
magnesium sulphate, yellow piisms of a magnesivm salt, 

[C«H2MePr(N08)-S03]3Mg 4* 6 H 2 O, 

were isolated. From this a larimi salt containing 5 mols. H 3 O, and 
crystallising in yellow plates, was prepared. Tlioso substances aro 
salts of an isomeric nitrocymenesnlphonic acid which is now under 
investigation. . S. B. A. A. 

Formation of Acid Chlorides by the Action of Snlphonic 
Monochloiide. By G. Carrara (OaxzeUa, 19, 499—504).—In view 
of the discordant observations of this reaction by Knapp (ZtdL fiir 
CTiem,, 1869,41), Armstrong (this Journal, 1871,173), Beckuris and 
Otto(Ahstr., 1879, 229), Spica (Abstr., 1881, 602), Paterno and Oanzo- 
neri (Abstr., 1881,593),and by the author, the action of snlphonic mono- 
chloride on chlorocymene was investigated. Amounts corresponding 
respectively with 1 and 2 mols. of the former to 1 mol. of the latter 
were maintained at 98—100® until the evolution of hydrogen chloride 
had almost ceased, the product treated with excess of hot water, 
washed, And dried at 100 . In both experiments, the product consists 
of chlorocymenesulphonic chloride, Cn>Hi 301 *S 0201 , but the yield from 
the double proportion of snlphonic chloride is more than five times as 
great as that from the single quantity. This difference is attributed 
to a secondary action of snlphonic chloride on the chlorocymene- 
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Rttlphonic acid first formed. To confirm this view, the acid was 
directly treated with snlphonic chloride, and a yield of 56 per cent, 
of the acid chloride obtained. The equation CifHiiChSOi-OH •+• 
S 0201 * 0 H = CioHi 2 C 1 ,S 0.01 + H 2 SO 4 therefore affords a more 
probable representation of the formation of the acid chlorides than 
that given by Beckuits and Otto (Zoc. cit). The author confirms 
Paterno and Canzoneri’s observation that bromocymenesnlphonic 
chloride is not affected by the action of water, but is converted into 
the snlphonic acid by boiling with alcohol. It is found, however, 
that if the solutions of acid chloride and alcohol are only heated 
together for 1-J- hours, and allowed to evapoi*ate spontaneously, a 
deposit of white, pointed, prismatic crystals of an ethyl snlf^ 
CioHijOljSOsEt, forms after a tew days. The crystals molt at 42—48®, 
and, unlike the snlphonic acid, only dissolve veiy partially in water 
after prolonged boiling, a portion passing over with the steam : they 
dissolve in ether and benzene, and volatilise with decomposition at 
about 110—120°. The presence of this intermediate compound 
explains the conversion of the acid chlonde into the snlphonic acid, 
which, piobably, takes place in two stages as follows:— 

(1.) CioHuCl-SOiOl + EtOH = 0,oH«Cl*SO*Et + HCl 
(2.) CioHiaOl-SO^Et + HaO = CioHiaOhSOsH + EtOH. 

S. B. A. A. 

Dlbenzamide. By F. Kuapft (J5er., 23, 2389—2393).--T)ibenz- 
amido is prepared by treating benzoic chloride (16 grams) with 
honzonitiilo (30 giams) and aluminium chloride (16 grams) for some 
time at 100°; the solid product is treated first with water, then with 
dilute alcohol, and finally with dilute sodium hydroxide solution; the 
insoluble residue consists of kyaphenine. On adding ex( ess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the alkaline filtrate, a precipitate is formed, which is 
puntied by dissolving in warm alcohol and adding wafer; the yield 
is fairly large. Dihcnznmido crystallisos in lustrous needles melting 
at 147—148®; on distillation, oven under reduced pressuio, it decom¬ 
poses into benzonitrilo and benzoic acid. 

Bonzoio acid and benzamido are produced by boiling dihenzamide 
for a day with a large excess of water. Dilute acids act in the same 
way, only nioio rapidly. Dihenzamide readily dissolves m cold 
dilute soiiium hydxHixido solution, and is precipitoted unchanged by 
the immediate atldition of hydrochloric acid j but if the alkaline solu¬ 
tion is allowed to remain fox' some iime, henzamide and sodium 
benzoate are formed (compare Bath and Senhofer, Abstr., 1876, 417). 

Sodium dihenzamide may be prepared by digesting dibonvamide 
with sodium wire in anhydrous ether for 1—2 days. Silver dihenz- 
NAgBzi, is obtained as a floooulont, crystalline precipitate on 
adding a cold, aqueo s solution bf silver ixitrate to an ammoniacal 
solution of dihenzamide in alcohol. Ethyl benzoate and benzamide 
are formed on boiling divenzamide with alcohol for some time. 

J. B. T. 

B&xizenesulphoneorthaaxudobezxz and its Anhydride. 
By E, Fsankb (J. pr. OAem. [2], 42, 271—272).—Benzenesulphono- 
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oiiiliamidobeTizamide is readily obtained by the action of benzene- 
salpbonic chloride on ortbamidobenzamide, and crystallises from 
benzene or hot water in wbite needles melting at 166°. On warming 
with, concentrated hydrochloric acid, it yields a hydrochloride^ 
Ci 3 Hi 3 N 2 S 03 ,HC 1 , crystallising^ in white needles. The free base 
readily passes into the anhydride, which crystallises from alcohol in 
white needles melting at 145—146°, and scarcely sol able in hot water. 
It also forms salts in which one atom of hydrogen is displaced by 
metal, and, on warming with potash and methyl iodide in alcoholic 
Bolntion, yields the compound Ci 8 H 9 MeN 3 S 02 , crystallising in needles 
which melt at 116°. H. Gt. 0. 


Diphenylacetyleneditireine and some of its Derivatives. By 
A. Angeli (Gazzetta^ 19, 568—668).—Schiff (Abstr., 1877, 885) and 
Prancbimont and Klobbie (Abstr, 1889, 125) have examined the 
action of urea and nreides on the diketones and dialdehydes of the 
fatty acids; the author has now extended those experiments to some 
members of the aromatic group. 

BipJienyJcbcetylenediur^ne^ Ci 6 Hi 402 T^’ 4 , is prepared by heating a 
mixture of benzile with 3 times its weight of carbamide at 220° for 
about 15 minutes. The portion of the product insoluble in hot alco* 
hoi is crystallised from glacial acetic acid. It forms a white, silky 
powder which does not melt at 310°. When heated on platinuum 
foil, it gives ojff wbite fumes and melts to a dark mass. It is in¬ 
soluble in water and in benzene, but readily soluble in boiling glacial 
acetic acid, and slightly in hot alcohol. It dissolves in conctmtrated 
sulphuric acid, and is reprecipitated unchanged on dilution. It 
yields no salts, and is insoluble in alkaline liquids; with ammoniacal 
silver nitrate, a black precipitate is obtained consisting chiefly of 
reduced silver. It is formed by the condensation of 2 raols. of carb¬ 


amide with 1 of benzile, and, probably, has the constitution 

It only forms one aceiyhderivahm^ 


Ci«Hi 3 N 402 A(^, which crystallises in spherical tufts of palo-violct 
needles, melting with decomposition at 266°; it is insoluble in water, 
and only slightly soluble in alcobol. The solutions in etbyl noeiato 
and in acetic acid ai’e colourless by transmitted light, but exhibit a 
very marked violet fluorescence; the hot alcoholic solution is decom¬ 
posed by potash, with separatiou of the original diureiue. 

When the diureiiie is heated with sodium acetate and acetic an¬ 
hydride for eight hours at 240°, a substance is formed having the com¬ 
position Ci6Hi2Kr20. The solutions of this compound in acetic acid 
and in ethyl acetate likewise exhibit a violet fluorescence. It is in¬ 
soluble in water and in benzene. It is probably a product of decom¬ 
position of the acetyl-derivafive, and is either identical or polvmeric 

NH'CPh * 

with the compound diacetyl-derivative seems 


^ 1. XI x-x X. ^NH-CPh-NAc^ 

to have the constitution >00. 


S. B. A. A. 
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Note, —The term “ ureine ” is used by Frauchimont and Klobbie 
t() denote that class of nreides in which each NH-group is attsCched 
to a hydrocarbon residne and neither lies between two 00-groaps; 
such ui'e’fdes yield dinitro-derivatives (Abstr., 1889,125). 

Monophenylthiocarbamide and Izrddotliiocarbamates. By 
A. Bubtram (liiciiigttral Dissertafion, Ghem. Gentr., 1890, i, 93*9—941). 
—Methyl midophenylthiocarhamate^ lTHPh'0(NH)*SMe, melting at 
71®, is prepared by the action of methyl iodide on monophenyl- 
thiocai'bamide, as hydriodide, from which the free base is obtained 
by the action of sodinm carbonate and oxtiaction with ether; the 
hydroiodide melts at 147®. It forms two snlphates, 2C8HioK’2S,H2S04 
and 08 HioN 2S,H2S04, both melting at I7l®; the nitrate melts at 113°; 
the acetate at 115®; the picrate at 175°; the platmochloride at 184°. 
For the determination of the constitution of the base the following 
reactions were made. By means of dry distillation, it was decomposed 
into aniline, methyl mercaptan, and an unknown compound. Heated 
with carbon bisulphide at 140—150°, aniline, hydrogen thiocyanate, 
and phenylthiocarbimido were obtained. When heated with dilute 
anlphnric acid at 1(50°, the base yields methyl phenylthiocarhamate, 
HHPlrCO'SMe, melting at 84—85®, from which the constitution of 
the base is proved. With methyl iodide, the base forms an additive 
compound melting at 184® which, with sodium carbonate, yields a new 
base, methyl imidtmiethylphenylthioca/rhamaie^ NPhMe*0(EIH)'SMe. 
If this base is heated with dilute sulphuric acid at 160°, methyl 
methylphenyUhiooarhamate^ NPhMe*CO*lSMe, is formed molting at 
54°, which proves tlie constitution of the new imido-basc. This base 
is an oil, and the picrate melts at 189°. With carbon bisulphide, it 
forms hydrogen thiocyanate, methyl mercaptan, phenylthiocarbimide 
and anothei* substance melting at 84°. Methyl iodide reacts with 
methyl imidomethylphenylthiocarbamate with foimation of an addi¬ 
tive compound, the hydidodide of methyl methylimidomethylphenyU 
ihiocftrhamafe, from which the frae base, 3iirPhMe'0(NMe)*SMe, is 
obtained by the action of sodium carbonate. This base is an oil, the 
hydnodido of wliich molts at 184°, the picrate at 126®, and the 
platiiiochloride at 174®. Healed with carbon bisulphide at 160°, the 
base yields phenylthiocarbimide, and methyl methylphenyMUMocarb- 
amate, NPliMe*OS*SMo, melting at 88°. With sulphuric acid, methyl 
methylplicnylthiocarbamato is again obtained. 

Mothyl-symmotricaUdiphenylthiociirbamide and methyl iodide com¬ 
bine with foimation of the hydriodide of vneihyl phe)i/yUmidomethyU 
phenyl I/mc<trhama% from which the free base may bo obtained. 
With carbon bisulphide, it forms methyl methylphenyldithiocarb- 
amato. 

Fthyl iodido unites with monophenylthiocarbamide yielding the 
compounds con'osponding with those which it forms with methyl 
iodide; ethyl imidop7i6mjUhiocarh(ma^e^NliFh.’C(NKySEt, is an oil; 
the hydriodide melts at 103®, and the picrate at 196°. Ethyl iodide 
combiTios with it, forming ethyl imidoethylplienylthiocarhamcLtey 
NPhIllt*0(NH)-SEt; the picrate melts at 170°. If this is heated 
with ethyl iodide, it forms ethyl ethylmidoethylphenyWnocarhamatef 
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N’PhBt*C(N’Bt)*SBt, an oil wLicli boils at 273° witb slight decom' 
position; the picrate melts at 96°, the platinochloride at 135°. 

Ethylene bromide reacts with monophenylthiocarbamide with 
formation of the compound 01611181 ^ 48 , which is probably ethylene 
imidophenylthiocarbamate. The hvdrobroraido molts at 214®, the 
free base at 139°, the hydrochloride at 218°, the platinochloride at 
150°, and the picrate at 196°. If the base is heated above 139°, 
ethylene mercaptan separates, from which it appears that the base is 
an imidocarbamate. If heated with carbon bisulphide, hydrogen 
thiocyanate, ethyl mercaptan, aniline, and an unrecognisable com¬ 
pound are produced. 

The halogens decompose the above compounds, oxidising the thio- 
alcohol ginjup to the sulphonic-acid group, and convert the remainder 
into a dihalogen- and then into a trihalogen-carbamide, the latter 
yielding a-trihalogen aniline. Methyl imidophenylthiocarbamate is 
converted by bromine into methylsulphonic acid, tribromaniliue, tri- 
bromophenylcarbamide, and dibromopbenylcarbamide. 

J. W. L. 

Preparation of Aromatic Sulphides and of Thiozanthone. 
By J. H. ZiEGLEB (Her., 23, 2469—2472).—^By the action of diazo¬ 
compounds on sodium phenyl mercaptan, corresponding sulphides are 
obtained. The reaction is best caiTied out at a temperature of 
60—70°, in order to avoid the formation of explosive diazo-derivatives. 
The phenyl sulphides from diazo-ortho- and para-toluene, and diazo* 
2-naphthalene, are viscid liquids boiling at 290—310°. Ph&nyl- 
1-^ajphthyl sulphide crystallises in plates melting at 49°. Fwroraoet^ 
amidodiphenyl sulphide^ from paradi azoacetanilide, is deposited from 
water in white crystals melting at 144°. The free hase is obtained by 
hydrolysis; it crystallises from alcohol in brownish needles melting 
at 97°. DiphenylsulphideorthoeurhoxyUc acid is prepared by the 
action of alkalis on the product obtained from sodium phenyl mer¬ 
captan and diazobenzoic acid; it is deposited fi*om benzene in white 
plates, which melt at 165*5°. On teeatment with concontratod sul¬ 
phuric acid, the compound dissolves with a very characteristic light- 
green fluorescence, and, on pouring into cold water, tlma^mthone is 
precipitated; it is best purified by sablimation. It crystallifacs in 
almost colourless needles melting at 207°, and boiling at 371—-373° 
nnder a pressure of 715 mm. It is readily soluble iu benzene, glacial 
acetic acid, and carbon bisulphide, and is not acted on by hydroxyl- 
amine or phenylhydrazine. J. B. T. 

Metliyl-derivatives of Indole. By 0. Zatti and A. Febratini 
(Her., 23, 2302— 2SQ7 ),—When indole or a-methylmdole is heated 
with methyl iodide, the hydriodide of trimethyldiliydroqninoline is 
formed, and not of dimethyldihydroquinoline as Fischer and Steche 
thought (Ahstr., 1888, 298). When the base derived from this is 
heated with methyl iodide, the same trimethyldihydroquinoline 
hydriodide, 0i2Hi6K',HI, melting at 253°, is again obtained. At the 
same time, however, a more soluble salt, of the composition 
OuHisNjHi, is also formed, the i*eaction taking place according to the 
equation 2CiaHi6N + 2MeI = OiaHisMe^NjHI + CiaHi6Kr,HL Tri- 
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metLyldiliydroquiiioline is heated for three hours at 100° in a 
sealed tube, with excess of methjrl iodide ; the contents of the tube, 
after evaporation of the methyl iodide, are washed with ether and 
separated by fractional crystallisation from alcohol into trimethyldi- 
hydroquinoline hydriodide and the penta-methyl compound, which is 
perhaps the methiodide compound of tetramethyldihydroquinoline* 
This is a pale-red, crystalline powder melting at 169°, dissolving 
easily in water and alcohol, bat not in ether and ethyl acetate. Potash 
liberates the base, which is a colourless oil soluble in ether, and 
turning red in the air. It dissolves easily in dilute acids, and is pre¬ 
cipitated from a strong hydrochloric acid solution by ferric chloride. 
The platinochloride forms pale-yellow needles. 

The trimetihy]dihydroquinoline has the constitution CgHeMeaN' 
[Me 3 = : 3' : 4', A = 3' : 4'] ; that of the pentamethyl-derivative is 

not yet determined. C. F. B. 

Nitrosoindole. By 0. Zaiti and A.. FEKumNi (Ber., 23, 2299— 
2302).—To a cooled solution of indole (3 grams) in 90 per cent, 
acetic acid (100 grams), a concentrated solution of sodium nitrite 
(2 grams) is added, and the liquid poured into ice and water. The 
red precipitate is dried over sulphuric acid and treated with ethyl 
acetate; part dissolves, and part does not. The insoluble portion is 
dissolved in acetone, decolorised with animal charcoal, and precipi- 
taied with liglit peti-oleuni. By this means brilliant, small, yellow 
crystals (l‘S gram) melting with decomposition at 171—172° are 
obtained. These ai*e insoluble in water, eihoi', light petroleum, and 
benzene, but easily soluble in wai*ra acetone. In acid.® they dissolve 
with partial decomposition, and give reddish solutions, which deposit 
reddish precipitates when dilut^ with water. With strong potash, 
they give a red solution, which deposits a red precipitate when acidi¬ 
fied. They show all the nitroao-reactions, explode gently when ignited, 
yield Liebermami’s colouring matters with phenol and sulphuric 
acid, and again foim indole* when reduced. All the reactions agree 
OH— 

with the formula for tmo nitrosoindole, but 

tlie high molting point loads one to suspect that it is a polymerido. 

That part of the original precipitate which dissolves in ethyl 
acetate is identical with Nencki’s nitroso-product, obtained by treat¬ 
ing a saturated aqueous solution of indole with fuming nitrio acid. 
It appears, however, not to be a time nltrosamine. C. F. B. 

Syntliesls of S-Indolecarboxylic Acid. By 0. Zattt and A. 
Fekratini (Ber., 23, 2296—2298).—^To prepare this acid, indole (6 
grams) is heated for three to four bourn at 230—250°, and finally to 
300° with sodium (I gram) in a small retort through which a current 
of carbonic anhydride is passed. Alcohol is then added to remove the 
excess of sodium, the excess of alcohol evaporated, and the residue 
distilled with steam, so as to drive over the unaltered indole; the 
sodium salt of j3-indoleoaiboxylio acid rdtnains in the solution. The 
ac‘id is precipitated on acidifying the liquid, dissolved in sodium 
carbonate, again liberated, and then pui*ified by dissolving it in ethyl 
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acetate and precipitating it -with light petroleum. Its properties 
agree with those formerly described, except that when pure it melts 
at 218°, and not at 214®. A very small quantity of the a-acid is also 
formed in this reaction. 

)8-IndoIecarboxylic acid, unlike the a-acid, yields no imine-an- 
hydride when heated with acetic anhydride, but forms a mixed an¬ 
hydride of jS-indolecarboxylic and acetic acids, OaHbN'CO'O’COMe. 
It will be remembered that an analogy to this exists among the 
pyrroline-derivatives; the a-carboxylic acids of this series yield iinine- 
anhydrides, whilst tho ^-acids do not. C. F. B. 

Constitution of Apiole and its Derivatives. By G. Ciamtcian 
and P. SiLBAB (Ber., 23, 2283—2295).— Apwtiileglyonsylic (Jpione- 

heto7tic) acidj COOH'CO*C 6 H(OMe) 2 <Q>CH 8 , is formed, together 

with apiolic acid, when isoapiole is oxidised with alkaline perman¬ 
ganate, and is obtained on acidifying the solution, filtenng it from 
precipitated apiolic acid, and extracting the filtrate with ether. 
It is soluble in water, ether, acetic acid, and boiling benzene, and 
crystallises from water in long, yellowish needles, which have no 
definite melting point, but decompose between 160° and 172°. It 
combines with phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, and its silver salt 
forms a white, crystalline precipitate. 

When isoapiole is dissolved in alcohol and reduced with sodium, a 
dihydroapjol&t CisHigOi, is formed, and is precipitated when the solu¬ 
tion is diluted with water. ^ It melts at 35^, and boils at 292°, 
dissolves in ether, benzene, light petroleum and alcohol, and with 
strong sulphuric acid gives fii’&t a yellow and then a red solution. In 
addition to this substance, a phenol-like compound, C 6 H 2 Pr(OMe) 2 *OH, 
is formed, and can be obtained from the alkaline hltrate by evapo¬ 
rating the alcohol and extracting the residue with ether. It forms 
a rather thick, yellowish liquid, boiling at 277—-278° under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, and at 168° under 36 mm. It is soluble in aqueous 
alkalis, but not in solutions of alkaline cax^bonates. It dissolves 
slightly in warm water, and the solution g^ves a brown precipitate 
with feirio chloride. When heated with methyl iodide and potash, 
the hydroxyl is converted into methoxyl, but some secondary changes 
also occur. 

By the action of bromiue on isoapiole, Ginsberg obtained a tri- 
bromisoapiole; when this is boiled in alcoholic solution with ziuc- 
dnst, mo7johronmoajpioh, Ci 3 Hi 3 Br 04 , is formed. This ciystallises from 
alcohol in needles, melts at 51°, and dissolves in alcohol and ether, 
hut not in water, and with concentrated sulphuric acid gives a 
brown solution. Isoapiole dibromide, CH 2 : 0 a:CeH( 0 Me)a- 03 HgBr 2 , 
can he obtained by treating a cooled ethereal solution of isoapiole 
irith bromine until a yellow colour appears. It crystallises li’om 
light petroleum in rhombic plates which melt at 75°, and are decom¬ 
posed when boiled with water or alcohol, hydrobromie acid being 
formed. When treated with zinc-dust in alcoholic solution, an oily 
product, apparently different from isoapiole, is obtained. Ginsberg’s 
tribromisoapiole is probably the dibromide of monobromisoapiole* 
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Apionol must have ihe formula C6H3(OH)i [(OH4) = 1: 2 : 3 : 4], 
because it is atetrahydroxybenzene, and is different from the symmetri¬ 
cal 1 : 2 : 4 : 6-tetrahydroxybenzene of Nietzki and Schmidt, and its 
tetramethyl-derivative is different from the 1:3:4: 5-tetramethoxy- 
benzene desmibed by Will. In confirmation of this, the authors have 
shown that the dinitroapione obtained by nitrating apione has the 
nitro-groups in the ortho-positions, for the diamido-compound which 
it yields when reduced reacts readily with ortho-diketones forming 
azines. Dinitroapicme, CjHsN.Ob, obtained by pouring an acetic acid 
solution of apione into cooled nitric acid and diluting the soluiiou 
with water, mystallises fiom alcohol in brilliant, yellow needles 
melting at 117—118°. By reducing it with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, adding excess of potash, and extracting with ether, diamidoapione, 
O9H12N3O4, was obtained; it crystallises from ether in faintly 
yellowish prisms melting at 119°, and dissolving in water to a 
yellow solution; this reduces gold and platinum chloiides, gives a 
green and then a reddish-brown colour with fen*ic chloride, and 
itself decomposes with deepening of colour when heated. The 
hydrochloride forms colourless, the piuate, yellow needles. With 
acetic anhydride, it yields tetiacefyldiamidoapione, C<,Hs04(NAe3)>, 
which cryslallisos from alcohol in colourless needles melting at 133°. 
When treated with diacotyl and with benzile, azmes aie obtained, 

_QMe 

which have respectively the formulas C9 Hb 04<^ and 

C9Ha04<^ and the melting points 176° and 222°. They both 

oiystalhse in yellow needles, and the latter gives a deep violet-red 
coloi’ation with strong sulphuiic acid. Dinitrotefraniethylapionul^ 
0 «(OMo) 4(N04)2, obtained by pouring an acetic acid solution of tetra- 
metliylnpionol into cooled nitno acid, and diluting with watei*, 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow ciystals molting at H2°, soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, insoluble in water and alkalis 

Apionol having the formula given above, apione must have one of 

the two fonnulfie OoH4(OMo)4^Q>OHi s= [(OMo)^ : (O2CH2) = 
l:2:3:4;orl*4:2:3]. 

Having rc'gard to the above formula of apionol, and io the analogy 
beiwoou apiolo and salrole, it is evident that apiole must have one of 

the two foiinulm 09H(03H9)(0Me)4<Q>0H2 

[O3H5 : (OMo )3 : = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 ; or 1 : 2 : 5 : 3 : 4]. 

And, as in the reduction of isoafrole (this voL, p. 966), the oxygen in 
the para-position to the allyl-group is the one which is lost; hence 
the plionoUcompoaud obtained by reducing isoapiole has one of the 
two formulae (OMe)a-OH [O3H7: (OMe)^ : OH = 

1 ; 2 : 3 ; 5; or 1 : 2 : 6 : 3]. The corresponding trimethoxy-com- 
pound can only have one formula [OjHt ; (OMeJ® = 1 : 2 : 3 : S] ; 
it is not, however, identical with the compound obtained by reducing 
Will’s aaarone, OaH^CCaHfiXOMe)®, probably = 1 : 2 : 4 ; 5. 
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The OaHfi-groap in apiole is probably aJlyl; in isoapiole, propenyl; 
this is the cause o£ the isomerism of those two substances. 

0. F. B. 

Trimethylpbenylmetharie. By M. SBjfKowaKi (Ber., 23, 2412— 
2420).—^Trimethylphenylmethaae has pre7iously boon obtained; it is 
best prepared by treating benzene (8 parts) with isobutyl chloride 
(I part) and aluminium chloride (1 part) for two days, the tempe¬ 
rature never being allowed to exceed 4°. The product is poured into 
a mixture of- ice and water and distilled in a current of steam, the 
distillate is washed, fractionated, and the portion boiling at 167—168® 
treated with bromine in direct sunlight; after further washing, the 
product is finally distilled over sodium. The pure hydrocai*bon 
boils at 167—167*5®; the yield is 70 per cent, of the theory. Tri- 
methylphenylmethane dissolves in excess of nitric acid, and on pouring 
the product into water and fractionating the oil which separates, two 
isomeric nitro-componnds are obtained; they are probably ortho- and 
para-derivatives, although there is no direct proof. OHluynitrophenyU 
tHrnsthylTmthane, CMei* 06 H 4 -N 02 , is a yellow, viscid liquid, of sp. 
gr. 1*074 at lo®; it boils at 247*4—248*4° under a pressure of 
737*8 mm., and is miscible with ether, alcohol, or benzene. Orth* 
ainidophenyttrimethylme GMe 3 -C 6 l^*NH 2 , is obtained by the 

reduction of the nitro-compound with tin and hydi'ochloric acid; it is 
a colourless, oily, strongly refractive liquid, of sp. gr. 0*9769 at 15®; 
it boils at 233—^235®, and becomes coloured on exposure to air. The 
sulphate is sparingly soluble in water, from which it crystallises in 
plates. The hydrochloride is deposited in small needles. The 

Urate crystallises in needles, and dissolves most readily in water. 
The plaivfimhloride is obtained as an insoluble, yellow, crystalline 
precipitate. All these salts remain unchanged on exposure to ail*. 
The acetyl-derivative^ 0Me3*06H4.NHAc, crystallises from benzene in 
radiating groups of long needles molting at 159®. 

ParauUrophenyUrimethylmetliane crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
needles melting at 30°, and boiling at 274*6—275® under a pressui'e 
of 737 8 mm. Paramiihpli&byltrbnethijlmetham resembles the ortho- 
compound; it boils at 2394—240*4° under a pressure of 739*2 mm., 
and has a sp. gr. of 0*9525 at 15°. The sulphate crystalli'^os from water 
in long, colourless, lustrous needles; the nitrate is readily soluble; the 
hydioMoride and platimckhride ciystalliso from water in needles. 
The aceiijl-derivatice is deposited from benzene in long, fiat needles 
melting at 172°. Both the ortho- and para-amines give a yellow 
colour with ferric chloride. 

Faratertian/hutylbenzenesiblplionie acid, OMejj’OsHi-SOjH, is pre¬ 
pared by treating the hydrocarbon with fuming sulphuno acid at 
ordinary temperatures; it is a very hygroscopic, white, crystalline 
powder, melting at 62-^3°; it appears to be the only sulphonation- 
product. The potassimn salt, OMes'OgHi'SOiK! + H 2 O, is sparingly 
soluble in cold water, and crystallises in plates. The calcium salt, 
(OioHi3*S08)20a -b 4 H 3 O, is deposited from water in plates. Para- 
tertiaryJmfylphenol, CMea^OeHd'OH, is prepared by fusing the potassium 
sulphonate with potassium hydroxide 5 it may also ho obtained from 
the amido-derivative by means of the dicuso-reaction. It is a white^ 
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crystalline powder, melting at 98*5®, and boiling at 238—239® under 
a pressure of 737 mm.; it sublimes at about 100®, and forms long 
needles, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and alkalis; it has an 
odour resembling that of Eussian leather. The metkoasy-derivative, 
CMej'CeHi'OMe, is obtained by the action of methyl iodide on the 
potassium phenoxide; it is a colourless liquid of sp. gr. 0'9439 at 15®, 
and boils at 221*4—222*4® under a pressure of 730*6 mm. The ethoxy• 
derivative^ 0 Me 3 * 0 «H 4 *OEt, closely resembles the preceding compound; 
it boils at 233—233 6** under a pressure of 730*5 mm., and has a 
sp gr. of 0*9331 at 15®. 

Tertiary dihufylbensene, CbH 4 (CMe 3 ) 2 , is separated from the higber- 
boilipg fractions obtained during the purification of tertiary butyl- 
benzene; it is readily soluble in alcohol, and is deposited in long 
ciystals melting at 70®, and boiling at 235—235*5® under a pressure 
of 736*5 mm. 

Tertiary trihiUijlbensene, C 6 H 3 (CMe 2 ) 3 , is formed together with the 
previous compound; it crystallises from alcohol in scales melting at 
128®, and boiling at 291—292® under a pressure of 736*6 mm, A 
liquid hydrocai*bon boiling about 227—230® is also formed in small 
quantity. J. B. T. 


GarbazoledisulphLoric Acid. By J. Bechhold (Ber , 23, 2144 
—2146). —Pure carbazoledisulphonic acid, C, 2 H 7 N(S 03 H) 2 ; can be 
prepared iu the foliowinir manner:—Carbazole is warmed for a short 
time with sulphuric acid of sp. gi*. 1*84, the product poured into 
water, the solution neutralised with barium carbonate and evaporated. 
The mixiui'e of barium mono- and di<*sulphonate obtained in this 
way is purified by repeatedly dissolving it in water and rcprecipitating 
with alcohol, but it cannot be obtained in brystals; on decomposi¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid, it yields the free acids in the form of a gela¬ 
tinous precipitate, which is almost insoluble in alcohol, but soluble 
iu water. When the exmde acid mixture is dissolved in water, and a 
3 per cent, solution of potassium peimanganate gradually added 
until a permanent coloration is pi’oduoed, all impurities ai*e 
duhti'oyed, and the iiltered solution, on evaporation, yields the salt 
(MaH 7 lN'(S 03 K)a in yellowish crystals. The free disulphonic acid, 
prepared by decomposing a concentrated solution of the potassium 
salt with hydrofluosilicic acid, adding a little alcohol, and evapo¬ 
rating tho filtei*ed solution, crystallises in colourless needles, and 
decomposes at a liigh temperature, but without melting. When tho 
po’absium salt is heated with concentrated hydiochloiic acid at 200®, 
it yields pure caibazole. F. S. K. 


Benzidine. By BT. Schiff and A. Vanni {Chem, Oentr.^ 1890, i, 
941—^942; from I/’Orosi, 13, 1).—By the action of diethjlbenzidine 
(1 mol.) and phthalio anhydi*idc (1 mol.), yhthalyldiethylbemidine, 
^CO'JSTEt'peH^ 


0,H4< 


CO-lSTEt-OeH; 


is obtained. It forms small, yellow crystals 


which melt at 250® with decomposition. It is slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol, but almost insoluble in water, ether, and chloroform, or in cold 
acids, or caustic alkalis. If allowed to remain with alcoholic potash for 
VOIi. LVIII. 4 8 
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some time at ordinary temperatures, potasnum diothylh^iUillne- 
phthalate is formed, from whioli tb.e free acid may be obtained by the 
action of hydrochloric acid; it is, however, not very stable. 

Tetrethylbenzidine (1 mol.) and phthalic anhydride (2 raola.) com¬ 
bine together directly to form tetrethylh&tisidin(^Mh>alio acid, 
C 36 H 80 N 2 O 6 - It is a white powder, readily soluble in alcohol and 
chlorofoim, insoluble in water, ether, and light petroleum. If the 
alcoholic solution is boiled for a short time, or if it is treated with 
alkalis in the cold, decomposition sets in. Hydroxylamine and 
phenylhydrazine do not react with it. 

Ethyl chlorocarbonate reacts with benzidine, forming l)evsidinp* 
diwrethans, C 00 Et*NH* 06 H 4 ‘C 6 H 4 'lSrH*C 00 Et, which melts at 280®. Tt 
forms colourless needles, insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in 
ether and light petroleum, readily in boiling alcohol. Alcoholic 
ammonia partially converts it into beuzidinesemiurethanc. By boil¬ 
ing it with aniline, it is converted into benzidine, alcohol, and 
diphenylcarbamide; by boiling it with pure benzidine, it foims 
benzidine, alcohol, and probably a polymeride of benzidinccarbam'de. 
These reactions do not take place in alcoholic solution. 

When benzidine ('2 mols.) and ethyl chlorocarbonate (2 niols.) 
react, benzidinediurethane, benzidine hydrochloride, and a eonsidov- 
able quantity of henziMnesemiureihane hydrochloride 

OOOEt-NH-C6H4-OcH.*NH2,H01, 

are formed. The free urethane is obtained from the hydrochlovido 
by treatment with sodium carbonate. It is an amorphous, groy 
powder, melting at 90®, readily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in boiling 
water. The acetate dissolves in acetic acid, alcohol, and lighti 
petroleum, but is almost insoluble in water and other. With 
salicylaldehyde, it forms the compound 

OOOBt-JS-H-OeHi-OaHrNiOH-OaHi-OlT, 

readily soluble in light petroleum, sparingly in ether; it melts at 
170®. It is insoluble in potassium hydroxide; it gives no reaction 
with ferric chloride. With glyoxal, it Ibnrns the <sonipound 

COOBt-NH-Cx2H,-]SrH-OH(OH)*CH(OH)*NH-CuTra-N'll-OOOKt. 

This is*a yellow powder, which is soluble in alcohol, and dccomfiOKCH on 
exposure to the air. The following condensation-prodin^ts two obi a i n(»(l 
with benzidine and aldehydes. Salicylbpnzidiite, CiaIiHN'B((l 7 l[ft* 0 ]r) 2 , 
ciystallises from boiling benzene in lustrous, colourless noedlcH, which 
melt at 264®; they become yellowish when exposed to the air. 
mirol&nzylidenehenzidim, separates from boiling 

benzene in small, oiunge-yellow ci’ystals, sparingly soluble in water, 
and melting at 234®. Oumylidenehenzidiue, forms 

lustrons plates, which melt at 268®. Acetaldehyde forms a compound 
which may be considered as amidopheftylenequmald^, 

It is a wliite powder, nearly insoluble in the usual solvents, sparingly 
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Rolnble in di^oroform. Isohidylenebenzidinp, Ci 3 H 8 lsr 2 (C 4 H 8 ) 2 , readily 
solnblo in liorbt petroleum, melts at 230® witb decomposition. 
(EnanihylidenelenzUUne^ 0uH8TSr2(C7Hi4)2. forms small, whit© crystals 
melting at 112—115®, and readily soluble in light petroleum, 

Tolidine forms analogous compounds with aldehydes; cumylidene- 
folUJinp^ Ci 2 HBMe 2 K 2 (OioHi 2 ) 2 , crystallises from a mixture of alcohol 
and light petroleum in needles; it melts at 152®. Ginnamylidene- 
iulidinpf OuH 6 Me 2 N 2 (CoH 8 ) 2 , crystallises from light petroleum; it 
melts at 213—214®. Furotolidme^ Ci 2 H 6 Me 2 N 3 ( 05 H 40 ) 2 , crystallises 
from light petroleum in lustrous, gold plates; it melts at 192®. The 
author finds that benzidine is sparingly soluble in boiling water, 

1 part dissolving in 106*5 parts. J. W. L. 

Isomerism in the Stilbene-group. By P. Walden and A. 
Kebnbadm (Per., 23, 1958—1961).—^It has been shown by BischofE 
(Ahstr., 1888, 1094) that orbhoiiitrostilbene forms two isomerides, 
corresponding with fumaric and maleic acids. The authors find that 
paianitrostilbeue, obtained by the action of alcoholic potasb on para- 
nitrobenzyl chloride, also forms two geometrical isomerides. The 
one ciystallises in pale-yellow neodles which melt at 280—^285®, and 
are readily soluble in hot acetic acid, aniline, acetone, and ethylene 
bromide, sparingly in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene. The 
second isomeiide crystallises in reddish-yellow needles melting at 
‘210—216®, and is loss soluble than the first compound in ether and 
alcohol, but dissolves moi*e readily in acetone, benzene, and chloro¬ 
form. H, G. C. 

Contributions to the Theory of Six-membered Rings.” By 
B. Bamubroicr 257, 1—55).—The investigations of the 

author and his pupils on the reduction of the amines and phenols of 
naphthalene in boiling amyl alcohol solution by means of sodium 
(Ahstr,, 1888,159, £>99, 712, 959; 1889, 715, 717, 737, 782, 888, 891, 
802, 1000, 1198; this vol., pp. 506, 508, 627, 631) sho.w that in every 
case four atoms of hydrogen are taken up asymmetrically, that is, are 
added on to one of the rings and not distnbutrd between the two. 
Tho effect of i»ed action on the propovtics of the substance depends 
entirely on the distribution of the added hy(b*og(uj-atoms: “ alicyclic ” 
derivatives, which contain both tho substituent and the added hydro¬ 
gen-atoms in the same nucleus, react like fatty amines or alcohols, 
whilst “ aromatic ** derivatives, which contain the substituent in one 
and the added hydrogen atoms in tho second nucleus, exhibit the 
aromatic eharacters of the pai’cnt substances, but in a more marked 
degree, tho properties of ar.-totrahydro-a-naphthybimine, for example, 
approximating more to those of aniline than to those of a-naplithyl- 
aaiine. 

Dealing with “ aromatic ” toirahydro-compounds, the author cites 
the following evidence to prove that the peculiar properties which 
distinguish derivatives of naphthalene from those of benzene disappear 
on hydrogenation. An aqueous solution of 1:4-naphthylenodiamiiio 
sulphate to which sodium acetate and aniline hydrochloride have been 
added, becomes reddish-brown on ti*eatment with potassium diehromatc, 

4 a 2 
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aud gives a dWy brown, floccalerifc precipitate. ar.-Totj'aliydro-l : 4- 
naplitliylenediamine, when oxidised under similar conditions, behaves 
like paraphenylenediamitie in forming an indamine and a saffranine. 
Tetrahydronaphihindamhie is precipitated in glistening, bronze- 
green crystals on the addition of salt to its green aqueous solu'ion, 
and exhibits all the characters of an indamine; when boiled with dilute 
acid, it decomposes into tetrahydio-a-naphthaqninone, which is volatile 
with steam, and is readily recognised by its pungent odour. Again, 
an acidified solution of 1: 4-naphthylenediamine containing hydrogen 
sulphide, when treated with fendo chloride, gives a dull, dark-bi*own, 
flocculent precipitate, the liquid becoming yellowish-brown, ar.- 
Tetrahydro-l : 4f-naphtbylene(iiamine, on the contrary, bcjhaves like 
paraphenylenediamine under these conditions, and is converted into a 
thionine. Tefrahiidronaphfhathimiim crystallises in lustrous, slendei*, 
dark-violet needles showing a metallic lustre, and readily dyes silk 
and wool producing a dai*k-violet shade. Further, the dichlorodi- 
imides of 1:4-naphthylenediamine and paraphenylenediamine differ in 
the colours they give with aromatic bases, and comparison shows that 
the colours ob^ined with tetrahydro-l: 4-naphthylenedichloTodiimide 
under similar conditions resemble those from the latter mthcr than 
those from the former, or.- Tetrahydro-l : ii-naphthylenedichlorodiimide, 
OioHiri(lTCl)a, crystallises from ether in long, silky, yellowish-white 
needles, melts at 68®, is sparingly soluble in water, but readily in the 
usual organic solvents, and gives a violet colour when warmed with 
an alcoholic aniline solution and hydrochloric acid, and an omeiidd- 
green with dimethylaniline. 

As evidence that naphthalene compounds on conversion into ‘‘aroma¬ 
tic ” teti-ahydro-derivatives lose their specific naphthalene characters, 
the author adduces the following examples amongst others. The iiapb- 
thols yield alkyl-derivatives when heated at 160® with alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid (Liebermann and Hagen, Abstin, 1882,1212), hut the 
“ aromatic tetrahydronaphthols, like phenol and most of its homo- 
lognes, are not acted on under similar conditions. Tho naphthols can 
readily be converted into naphthyl sulphates fNietzki, Abstr., 1882, 
736), but the “aromatic*’ tetrahydronaphthols roscrablo phonol in 
not forming sulphates, a- and ^-Naphthaquinono react with phonyl- 
hydrazine foiming hydrazones (Zincke, Her., 18, 786, footnote), but 
ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinone, under like conditions, is redacod to 
ar.-tetrahydro-a.naphthaquinol, the resemblance to ordinary quinone 
being further marked by the close similarity in crystalline character, 
volatility, colour, odour, &c. 

The alteration in properties involved in the reduction of naphthalene- 
derivatives to “ aromatic ” tetrahydro-bases is strikingly shown by 
the marked resemblance in properties of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthyl- 
amine to 1:2; 3-orthoxylidine, and of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphthol to 
1:2: 3-orthoxylenol. 

With reference to “alicyolio” reduction, it is already known that 
“alicyolic” tetrahydro-derivatives have all the characters of fatty 
amines or alcohols; the author, iu this connection, points out that the 
properties of ac.-tetrahydro.)3-naphthyIamine and ac.-tetrrthydro.;3- 
naphthol are identical with those which ^-amido- or /J-hydroxy- 
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ortliodiethylbenzene would be expected to bave, and further shows that 
ac.-tetrabydro-^-uaphthylainine closely resembles the known phenyl- 
ethylamiue in properties, the similarity being especially maiked in 
the case of the nitrites of the two compounds, which can be crystal¬ 
lised from boiling water, and when decomposed are converted, 
with elimination of ammonia, into unsatui'ated hydrocarbons, the 
former yielding dihydronaphthalene (Bamberger and Muller, Absti*., 
1888, 712), the latter cmuamene (Fileti and Piccini, Abstr., 1879, 
922). 

The consideration of those points leads to the deduction of the 
following laws:— 

J. In naphthalene, and those of its derivatives in which each of the 
eight carbon atoms is united with a monad radicle, two carbon sys¬ 
tems are pi'esent, neither of which exists as a benzene-ring, but 
is converted into one when the second takes up four atoms of 
hydrogen. 

II. The effect of the addition of four atoms of hydrogen to either 
of the two carbon systems of naphthalene and its derivatives is 
to cause that system to assnme the properties of an open (fatty) 
chain. 

III. Totrahydrogenation in the naphthalene series results in the 
product reacting as if it were a benzene-derivative with a fatty side- 
chain. The hydrogenated system as‘>umos the fatty, and the non- 
hydrogenated the benzene functions. 

Graphically, the i*ednction of a-naphfchylamine can he represented 
as follows, the chain with ai-row-hcads indicating a xdiig with fatty 
functions:— 



In connoction with tho 6rst law, the author discuFsses the various 
formuise hithc^z'to proposed for naphthalene, and discards them as 
inadequate, since they all fail to give expression to the view that a 
ring system which is similar to benzene becomes identical with it by 
i*eduction. 

As an investigation of naphthalene-derivatives with the object of 
accumulating experimental evidence of the change in the character of 
the rings could hardly lead to any satisfactory result, the author has 
employed a compound with dissimilar rings, choosing quiuoliue foi* 
this purpose—^the assumption being mxde that the atomic arrange¬ 
ment and distribution of valency corresponds exactly in quinoline 
and naphthalene. 

On rednotion, quinoline exhibits the pi*operties of an alkylated 
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aniline, the pyridine ring which takes np the four hydrogcii-atonis 
assuming the character of a side-chain:— 



Quinoline. 


Tetrahydroqninoline. 


As evidence of this change in properties, the author quotes the 
resemblance of kairoline (I'-methyltetrahydroquinolino) to dimethyl- 
aniline (Eeer and Koenigs, Per., 18, 2389), the intramolecular change 
of the nitrosamine of tetrahydroquinoline into 3-nitrofl(>tetrahydro- 
quinoline (Ziegler, Absfr,, 1888, 609), and the fact that tetrahydro- 
quinohne, unlike quinoline but like dimethylanilino, forms a conden¬ 
sation compound with benzaldebyde analogous to leuco-inalachitc- 
green (Einborn, Per., 19,12^13). Further, ibe action of diazobonzene- 
snlphonic acid on tetrabvdi*oquinoline forms mlphopTienylazoMm- 
liydroqumolme, OisHiahTaSOs, which crystallises in dark steel-blue 
needles with a metallic lu tre, dissolves in aqueous soda with a daik- 
red colour, and, on reduction with stannous chloride, is converted 
into Zi^ler’s 3-amidotetrahydroquinoline (he, HL). Tctmhydi'oiso- 
qninoline.as anticipated, does not foim azo-dyes under these conditions, 
and closely resembles benzylamine in its propei‘ties. 

Substituted quinolines behave as quinoline does on reduction. 
Ziegler’s 3-ainidotetrahydroquinoline, unlike S-amidoqninolino, ex¬ 
hibits the chaiacters of a true phenylenediaTnine ; thus, it gives tlie 
iiidamine and saffranine reactions when oxidised in the presonco of 
aniline hydrochloride, foinis dyes of the character of tolylene-bluc 
and tolylene-red when timted with motaphenylenodiaminc and potas¬ 
sium dichromate, of the charactei* of indoanilincs with phonols and 
potassium dichromate, and of methylenc-bluo with hydi‘og(m sulphide 
and ferric chloande. 2- and 4-hydroxyqumoline do not give dyes wh(‘n 
heated with phthalic anhydinde and zinc chloride, but tludr icsirji- 
hydro-derivatives, like metamidoplionol, aro converted un<h‘r those 
conditions into rhodamines^ which closely rosemhlo ordinary rhod- 
amine in properties, except that they produce less blue shades on 
silk and wool. It is further pointed out than the conversion of the 
metbiodide of l-bydroxykairoline (l-hydroxytetrabydro-l^-mcthyl- 
quinoline) into l-methoxykairoline by treatment with caustic alkali 
(Fischer and Kohn, Per., 19, 1040; Kohn, Trans., 1880, 501) 
corresponds with the conversion of the methiodide of dimethyl- 
orthamidophenol into methoxydimethylorthamidobenzene under 
similar conditions (Griess, Abstr., 1880, 637), since the “ling” con¬ 
taining the nitrogen-atom has only the configuration, and not the 
essential properties of a (pyridine) ring. 

Naphthaquinolines, generally, do not react with diazo-componuds. 
Of the hydrogenated bases examined, py.-tetrahydro-a-naphtha- 
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quinoline, ar.-octoliydro-a-naplithaquinolme,ar.-octoliydro-j3-naphtlia- 
quiuoline, and ar,-octolijd2X)-^-quinaldine give azo-colours, whilst py.- 
tetrahydro-P-naphthaquinoline, py.-tetrabydro-/8-naphiihaquinaldine, 
ac.-octohydro-j8-naplith.aquinoline, ac.-octohydro-jS-naplithaquinaldine, 
and di-)5-tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinolme do not. Inspection of the 
formulae gives the explanation of these differences, when the con¬ 
ditions attending the formation of azo-dyes in the benzene and naph¬ 
thalene series are borne in mind. Thus, for example, with the 
a-compounds:— 



* 0H2 CH^ 

py.-Tetrahydro- ar.-Octohydm- 

a-naphthaquiuoUne. a-naphthaquinolme. 


py.-Tetrahydro-a-naphthaquinoline behaves like an alkylated 
<z-naphthylamine, and air.-octohydro-e&-naphthaqumoline like an alkyl¬ 
ated aniline, the azo-group taking up the para-position to the nitrogen 
atom. With the ^-compounds— 



py.-Tetrahydro- ar.-Octohydro- • 8C.-Ootohydro^ 

/S-naphthaquinoline. j3-iiaphthaquiiiolixie. jS-naflxthaqumoline. 

py.-Tetrahydro-/3-naphthaquinoline reacts as an alkylated jS-naphthyl* 
amine but cannot form colours since the contiguous a-position is 
bccupied; ar.-oobohydro-/3-naphthaquinoline behaves like an alkylated 
aniline, and the para-position to the nitrogen-atom being closed,* 
forins an oriho-azb-dye, whilst ac.iOOtohydro-)3-naphthaquinoline 
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reacts as an alkyls 5ii benzylamine, and does not give azo-dyes bnt 
diazoaniido-deriva^ *ves by the action of diazo* compounds. 

Retuming to the discnssion of naphthalene formnlae, it is pointed 
ont that the Clans formula is based on the supposed asymmetry of the 
naphthalene molecule (Ber.^ 9,590,160G; 10,1303). No valid evidence 
of this asymmetry has been adduced, and as a further argument for the 
symmetry of the molecule, the author shows that 2: 2^-dihydroxynaphf^ 
thalene, like ^-naphthol, is readily etherified by digestion with alcohoij 
and sulphuric acid on a water-bath. From a consideration of the 
three laws already quoted (v. svpra) and the symmetry of the mole- 
cule, the author is led to extend Armstrong’s and v. Baeyer’s concep¬ 
tion of the benzene molecule (Trans., 1887, 264; Annalm^ 245, 128) 
to naphthalene, and to assign to the latter the symbol— 


OH CH CH CH 



m CH N 

Naphthalene. Quinoline. 


Such a symbol represents naphthalene as composed of two similar 
carhon-systems, neither of which is identical with, although similar to, 
a benzene ring. The effect of hydrogenation on the molecule, and 
conversion of one of the systems into a ring identical with that of 
benzene, is represented by the graphic equation— 





Ha 


The remainder of the paper is devoted to a discussion of this 
formula, and the extension of the conception to more complex nng- 
compounds, such as anthracene and phenanthrene. W. P. W. 

Characteristics of the Hydrogenation Process. By E. Baic- 
BBitQBiR and F. Lengfeld (Per., 23, 1124—^1137).—ar.-Tetrahydro-a- 
naphthol does not give a trace of tetiuhydronaphthyl sulphate when 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold, of tetrahydro- 
naphthyl ethyl ether when heated with an equal weight of 39 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid and three times its weight of absolute alcohol 
for 7—8 hours at 150®, or of dinaphtbyl ether when boiled with 
2^ times its weight of dilute sulphuric acid (1 :1), and differs there^ 
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fore from a-naphthol in all these i*eactions. With sodium nitrite and 
concentrated sulphnnc acid, it gives a brownish-red colour, which, 
after the addition of water and caastic soda, becomes yellowish-green, 
whilst it gives no colour reaction either with bleaching powder or 
with ferric chloride, thus resembling 1:2: 3-orthoxylenol. 

ar.-Tetrahydro-)S-naphthol is not etherified by heating with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and absolute alcohol on a water-bath for seven 
hours, and does not form a tmce of tetrahydronaphthyl sulphate when 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold. 

ar.-Tetrahydro~a~najphfhaquinone, O 10 H 10 O 2 , can be prepared from ar.- 
tetrahydro-a-naphthylaniine by oxidation with sodium dicbromate 
and dilute sulphuric acid on the linns of Nietzki’s quinone-process, 
the yield amounting to 20 per cent, of the theoretical. It closely 
resembles quiuone in odour, volatility, colour, lustre, solubility, 
crystalline character, &c ,; melts at (that is, within half a degree 
of orthoxyloquinone), and is reduced to ar,-tetrahydro-a-naphtha- 
quinol by treatment with phenylhydrazine. 

aryi^etrahydi'o^a^naphthaqmnol, OioHio(OH)a, may be obtained by 
digesting ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphtbaquinone for 48 hours with sulphur¬ 
ous acid at the ordinary temperature of the air, boiling the colouidess 
aqueous solution for a few minutes, and hnallv extracting with ether. 
It closely resembles quinol in properties, ciystallises in aggregates of 
slender, colourless prisms, sublimes without decomposition in beauti¬ 
ful needles, melts at 172—172*5°, and is soluble in the ordinary 
organic solvents and in hot water. By careful oxidation with potassium 
dichromate in the cold, it can be converted into the quinliijdrmie; 
further oxidation results in the formation of ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphtha-* 
qumone. 

ai*.-Tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine resembles a-naphthylamine rather 
than aniline in forming an amidoazo- instead of a diazoamido-com- 
pound on treatment with diazo-compounds. ar,^Amiditazotetrahydro^ 
a^naphtluilene^ CioHu*!N;2*CjoHio*NH8, is obtained by the action of amyl 
nitrite (1 mol. prop.) on the tetrahydro base (2 mol. props.), or by 
diazotising a mixture of the tetinhydro-base (1 mol. prop.) and its 
hydrochloidde (1 mol. prop.) with sodium nitrite (1 mol. prop.). It 
cryslalliscs fi*om alcohol in orai^e-red, lustrous needles, melts at 
141°, and is i-eadily soluble in btmzene, chloroform, other, light 
petroleum and boiling alcohol, insoluble in water. W. P. W. 

Action of Snlphnrons Anhydride on Nitroso-coznponnds. 
By M, Schmidt (/. pr. Ohm. [2], 42, 156—157).—Acetone and 
amidosnlphonic acid ai'e produced when sulphurous anhydride acts on 
acetoxime, OMeilNOH, in aqueous solution. 

(X-Nitroso-/i^-naphthol and /l-nitroso-0^-uaphthol both give amido- 
sulphonic acids when sulphurous anhydride is passed into their 
alcoholic solutions or when they are dissolved in sodium hydrogen 
sulphite and the solution decomposed by hydrochloric acid; but 
a niiroso-a'-naphthol does not give a similar result. 

The amidonaphtholsulphonio acid from a-nitioso-^-naphthol crys¬ 
tallises in colourless needles (with ^ mol. H 2 O), which gradually 
become red; it is insoluble in the usual solvents, but dissolves in 
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sodium Acetate and liot sodium hydrogen snlpMte solutions; the latter 
soJntion has a bine fluorescence. The acid is easily oxidised, reduc¬ 
ing ammoniacal silver solutions. 

The amidosulphonic acid from ^-nitroso-a-naphthol crystallises in 
stellate groups of needles (with l-J- mols. H 2 O); in properties it re¬ 
sembles the other acid. A. Or, B. 

aa-Dithionaphthol. By L. Grosjean (Ber., 23, 2370—2371; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 715) —aa-Dithionaphthol, CioHb(SH) 2 , is 
prepared by treating sodium aa-naphthylenedisulphonate (10 parts) 
with phosphorus pentachloiide (14 parts), and pouring the product 
into a mixture of 210 parts of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 2*5) and 36 
parts of zinc-dust. When the reduction is completed, the insoluble 
portion is separated, washed, dried, and extmeted with ether. After 
evaporation of the ether, the i-esidue is purified by distillation, and 
crystallisation from alcohol, from which it is deposited in lustrous 
plates melting at 180—181°, and boiling at 210° under a pressure of 
16 mm. The compound is very sparingly soluble in ether, light 
petroleum, or toluene; the alcoholic solution gives a deep-yellow pre¬ 
cipitate with lead acetate; in the dry state it is not acted on by air, 
but in alkaline solution it readily oxidises with fonnation of a white 
powder soluble in aniline; on adding hydrochloric acid, this is preci¬ 
pitated unchanged, and remains solid at 220*^. 

Be^izoyMithionapMhol^ CioH 8 (SBz) 3 , is prepared by the action of 
benzoic chloride, and is deposited from alcohol in lustrous crystals 
melting at 162—153°. The acr%Z-derivative, OioH 6 (SAc) 2 , is obtained 
by means of acetic chloride; it separates from alcohol in colourless 
crystals melting at 110®. J. B. T. 

TMo-derivatives of Aromatic Amines. By 0. Kym (Ber., 23, 
2458—24*18; compare Abstr., 1889, 61).— Benzi}yUliio^li^di7iapht'hyU 

amine, S<q jj®>NBz, is prepared by heating thio-jS-dinaphthyl- 

ainine with benzoic anhydride at 210°; the product is treated with 
afj[ueous sodium hydroxide, and purifled by dissolving in benzene; on 
the addition of light petroleum or alcohol to this solution, it crystal¬ 
lises out in gi'oups of almost colourless needles, melting at 196—197°. 
It dissolves sparingly in alcohol or ether, and is insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

• C B . * 

Methylthio-fi’dinaphihylamme, Sc^q is obtained by 

heating thio-^-dinaphtbylamine with methyl iodide and methyl 
alcohol at 150°; after repeated crystallisation from benzene, it is 
deposited in lemon-yellow plates, or slender needles, melting at 
284—^285®. It is readily soluble in toluene, but moro sparingly 
in benzene and alcohol. With concentrated sulphuric add, a violet 
colour is gradually pmdueed, which instantaneously changes to deep 
blue on the addition of nitric acid. The same compound is also 
formed on heating sulphur with methyl-jfi-dinaphthylamine at 240°, 
or by treatment with a benzene solution of sulphur mono- or di¬ 
chloride at ordinary temperatures. No dithio-derivative could be 
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isolated in these expeiipients. The methyl-^-dinaphthylamine em¬ 
ployed melted constantly at 123—^124®, instead of 139—liO®, as given 
by Jtis (compare Abstr., 1888, 67). 

Ethjlthio^p’‘dina/pMliylamm€i S<^Q|||g*>]S[Et, is prepared from thio- 


jS-dinaphthylamine by the action of ethyl iodide, and from ethyl-y8- 
dinaphthylamine by the action of snlphta* mono- and di-chlorides. It 
crystallises from benzene in small tufts of bi*ight-yellow needles 
melting at 212—213®, and resembles the methyl-derivative in general 
properties. 

C H 

is obtained on heating 


phenyl-a-naphthylamme with sulphur at 240®; the product is treated 
with benzene, and on reciy-^tallisation from alcohol, it is deposited in 
small, yellow, lustrous plates melting at 137—138®. It gives a deep 
blue colour with concentrated sulphuric acid, which changes to i*ed 
on adding nitric acid 

By heating ci*ude thiophenyl-a-naphthylaniine with recently-reduced, 
finely-divided copper at 280® for three hours, phenyl-a^najphthylcarb- 

a^oh^ is formed; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in 


small, pale, yellowish-green, lustrous plates, melts at 226®, and is 
readily soluble in glacial acetic acid, benzene, or alcohol, but insoluble 
in light petroleum, 

0 TT 

Thwphenyl->p-napMhylaminey is prepared from 

phenyl-^-naphthylamiue and sulphur; it crystallises from dilate 
alcohol in tufts of lustrous, light-yellow needles, melting at 178®, and 
resemblmg the isomeric compound described above in genei*al 
pzoperties. With concentiated sulphuric acid, it gives a deep-blue 
colour, ohauging to decp-violet ou the addition of nitric acid. Ho 
earbazolo-derivative conld be obtained, as the compound may be 
distilled over heated copper without undergoing any change. 

O TT 

MelkylthiophmyUP’-TLaplbfhjlamimf S^q is formed by 

the action of methyl iodide on ihiophcnyl-/iJ-naphthylamine; it crystal- 
lifoos fi*oin a mixture of henzone and alcohol in groups of pale, 
yellowish-green needles, melting at 132—133®. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gives a deeii-bluc colour which is not altered by 
iiitiic acid. J. B. T. 


Oyaaaixiines, a New Group of Dyes. By 0. N. Witt (Her , 23, 
2247—2252). The dyo called naphthol-violet, which was first prepared 
by the author and Moldola (Tran<*., 1881,37) simultaneously, by treating 
nitrofeodimethylaniline hydrochloride with ^-naphthol, is a mixture ot 
several compounds which have, however, one property in common, 
namely, that when viewed by aiixificial light they appear red. The 
magenta-red dye obtained by Hietzki and Otto (Abstr., 1888,949) from 
j3-naphthol and quinonodiohlorimide seems to be homogeneous, and 
has probably the constitution assigned to it by him. 

When the free bases of these two dyos are warmed, they become 
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insoluble in etbei, and are finally converted into substances of quite 
different appearance; when redissolved in acids, ibese new compounds 
both give dyes wbich have a greenish-blue shade, even when viewed 
by artificial light. Other dyes of the same group as naphthol- 
violet, such as the violet obtained from methyldihydroxynaphthalene, 
show a like behaviour, and the reaction is probably a general one. 
The author gives the name “ oyanamine to this class of new dve*^. 

The cyanamine^ C 2 r,H 2 ,N 402 , formed from Meldola’s /3-naphthol- 
violet is best obtained by heating the freshly-prepared dye with an 
alcoholic solution of calcium hydroxide for 1 to hours. The 
crystall ne base is separated by filtration, washed with alcohol and 
water consecutively, then extracted with boiling alcohol, the residue 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the base precipitated from 
the boiling solution by ammonia. It crystallises from chloroform in 
blackish-brown plates, and is insoluble, or almost insoluble, in most 
ordinary solvent except chloroform, its solution being of a reddish- 
violet shade. It dissolves in concentrated acids yielding brownish- 
orange, and in dilute acids yielding blue solutions. The sulphate 
separates from alcohol in shining green scales, the Ivydrochlonde, 
C 26 H 26 llfl’ 40 Cl 2 , in plates or prisms of the same colour; both compounds 
are readily soluble in water, by which they are partially converted 
into violet basic salts. The base is oxidised by chnmic acid to a new 
violet-blue dye, the base of which is orange-red, and dissolves in ether 
yielding a yellow, fluorescent solution. 

The constitution of the oyanamine base is probably expressed by 
the foimula— 

4 0 2' C*EL ^ 

p 

F. S. K. 

Constitatioii of Diphenyl- and Phenylnaphthylamine-BlTie. 
By A. HaosdGrfbr {Ber,, 23,1961—1966).—Diphenylamine-blue was 
prepared accojding to Schoop’s method (ZeU. angew- 1887, 

215), by healing diphenylamino with oxalic acid at 130—132°, ex¬ 
tracting the product with boiling water, heating with alcohol, and 
precipitating with hydrochloric acid. It forms a brownish-red powder, 
which is soluble in hot aniline and nitrobenzene, less so in hot acetone, 
acetic acid, and alcohol. It dissolves in alcoholic potash forming 
a brownish-red solution, from which the colouring matter is reprecip'- 
tated by acids. It also dissolves in sulphuiic acid, and is reprecipitated 
by water in blue flocks. After recrystallisation from acetic acid, it 
gave numbers agreeing with the formula CCl(Cf,El 4 *NHPh) 8 . In 
support of this formula is the fact that it is readily converted into a 
leuco-base on reduction, which on oxidation with chloranil again forms 
the original colouring matter. Moreover it is identical with the blue 
obtained from pararosaniline, the so-called triphenylpararosaniline. 

When phenyl-a-naphthylamine and oxalic acid are heated together 
in a similar manner, the corresponding phenyl-a-naphthylamine-blno, 
OOlfCeHrlSrE'OioH?) is formed. It is readily soluble in aniline, more 
sparingly in acetone, acetic acid, and alcohol, and separates according 
to the nature of the solvent and the concentration, as a bluish-violet 
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or dark brownibli-red powder, and was once obtained from acetone in 
crystals baying a bronze lustre. It is also readily conyerted into a 
leuco-base. 

Oarbazole-blue probably bas a similar constitution, but it was not 
found possible to obtain tbis compound sufficiently pure for analysis. 

H. Gr. *0. 


Derivatives of a- and jS-Napbtbylglycin. By C. A. Bischoff 
and A. Hausdorier (Ber., 23, 2003—^2009).—As already stated by 
Biscboft and Nastvogel, a-napbtbylglyoin cannot by simple heating be 
converted into a-dinapbtbyl-a7-diketopiperazine, 

c,«H.]sr<g5?J®^>N-c.«Er, 

(Abstr., 1889,1015). Tbe latter naay, howeyer, be obtained by beating 
a mixture of a-napbthylglycin and acetic anhydride in molecular 
proportion. It crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid 
in lustrous plates melting at 275°, and is identical with the compound, 
obtained by Abenius (this yol, p. 269) from chloracetonapbthalide. 
By tbe action of alkalis, the ring appears to be split, and tbe acid 
C,on,-NH-CH/CO-N(CiflHO-CH^-COOH formed. 

a-NapJiiJiylimidodiaeeHc aa\l, CwH?*!? (CH2 'COOH)b. is obtained by 
heating together a-napbthylglycin, monacetonaphthalide, and chloi- 
acetic acid, and or3stallises ftom benzene witb benzene of crystallisa¬ 
tion, which is giyen off at 100°. Both the acid containing benzene 
and that dried at 100° melt at 133—133 5°. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, and acetic acid, sparingly in benzene and light 
petroleum. By tbe action of a-napbthylamine, it is converted into 
the wowo- and di-napJitJialide melting at 197—199° and 200—^202° re¬ 
spectively. 

P-Vimjjhthyl-ay-diJcetopiperaziiie is obtained,unlike the a-compound, 
by simply beating ^-naphtbylglycin in a current of hydixigen at 220°. 
li forms colourless, very lusti'ou'? plates, which only decompose above 
360°, and are insolnble in the ordinary solvents. As with tho a-com- 
pound, tho ring appears to bo split with alkalis. The same piperazine 
may bo obtained by dissolving )3-naphthylglycinnaphthalide in amyd 
alcohol, adding first the theoretical quantity of sodium, then tho 
corireaponding quantity of ethyl chlomcetatc, and boiling for seveiul 
hours. 

When ^-napbthylamine, chloi-acotic acid, and sodium acetate are 
heated together, the chief product is tho extremely stable /^-napbihyl- 
amine salt of /9-uaphthylglyoin, already described by Jolles (Abstr., 
1889, 1199). If, however, /3-uaphtbylglycin be neutitdised with 
sodium carbonate in aqueous solution, and tbe requisite quantity of 
chloracetio acid, also in aqueous solution, gradually added with constant 
stirring, and the whole heated at li'O—150°, fi’-naplithylimiilodiacetiG 
add, OMH7'Sr(OH2*OOOH)), is formed. This separates as a white pre- 
cipitato which deconiT)'’Scs at 182°, and is soluble in alkalis, alcohol, 
and acetone, sparingly in ether and chloroform, and insoluble in benzene 
and light petroleum. H. O. C. 
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Derivatives of Lapachic Acid. By B. PATBRNd and G. Mmrwi 
(ffcw., 19, 601—623).—Paterno (Abstr., 1883, 210) found that wlien 
the red solution of an alkaline lapachate is treated with zinc-dust it 
becomes bright yellow, and on precipitation with hydrochloric acid 
yields a compound crystallising in colourless needles, which rapidly 
absorb oxygen and pass into lapachic acid. The authors find that 
even when all the operations are conducted in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, the compound precipitated by hydrochloric acid, although 
vrhite at first, rapidly darkens; the ethereal solution, moreover, on 
distillation yields a blackish oil, the aqueous extract of which deposits 
on cooling the unstable needles mentioned. The composition of this 
substance was determined by drying the original ethereal solution 
with calcium chloride, and acetylating it in a current of carbonic 
anhydride. The product is the triacetyl-derivative of a tHhydroxy- 
amylenenaphthalene, Ci5Hu(OAc)3; it ciystallipes from alcohol in 
long, colourless prisms, which melt at 139®, and are insoluble in 
water. It slowly dissolves in a dilute solution of potash, and hydro¬ 
chloric acid reprecipitates lapachic acid from the solution. 

J)mcptylhyd9'msolap(Uihone and Isnlaptirhone. —When lapachic acid 
is heated with excess of sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, the 
diacetyl-derivative of an unstable quinol, Oi5HiiO(OAc)2, crystallises 
out in needles melting at 131—132®; on carefully hydrolysing this 
substance in a reducing atmosphere, and dissolving the product in 
ether, a colourless solution is obtained which rapidly oxidises on 
desiccation, and is converted into a quinone isomenc with lapachic 
acid and lapachone. The authors term this substance isolapacltone. 
It ciystallises in orange needles melting at 140—141®, and it may be 
reconverted into the preceding diacetyl-denvative by reduction and 
acetylation. 

BiacetylhijdrolapacJione. —^When an alcoholic solution of lapachone 
is reduced with an equal weight of sodium, and the precipitate formed 
by hydi’ochlorio acid taken up with ether in a reducing atniosphci^c, 
the solution leaves on distillation a black oil which partly resiuifios 
on standing; if the solution is directly acetylated, a diacctyl-dorivative, 
Ci 6 Hh(OAc) 2, is formed, which crystallises from alcohol in colourlc'as 
cubes, melts at 161®, and is slightly soluble in cold alcohol, ether, Ac. 

Lapachic acid does not yield an o^ime or hydrazone when treated 
by ordinary methods; an oxime j CifiHu02lN0H, crystallising in 
greemsh-yellow prisms may, however, be obtained by treating a cold 
alcoholic solution of lapachic acid with twice its weight of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride and an equivalent quantity of sodium carbonate, 
the mixtnie being allowed to remain for three or four days. The 
Jiydraeone, 0i5Hi4O2lN2PhH, may be obtained by dissolving the acid 
directly in phenylhydrazine, heating to 120®, and allowing it to 
remain for a few days. It crystall ses from alcohol in tnfts of brick- 
red needles which melt at 108—109®, and are only slightly soluble in 
ordinary solvents. 

Lapachone readily forms a monoxime, which crystallises from 
alcohol in silky, orange-yellow, pointed prisms, and molts at 
168'5—169*5®, The henzoyhdefnvatwe^ Oi^HuOINOBz, forms golden- 
yellow plates, melting at 180—^181®. On i*educing the oxime with 
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tm and hydrochloric acid, the solution successively acquires a brown 
and a deep-violet colour, and contains lapachone together with a 
substance ciystallising in yellow needles and melting at about 110®. 
The Jiy^mzone forms orange-yellow needles, which melt at 188—189° 
and dissolve sparingly in alcohol, ether, or acetic acid, and modelately 
in benzene. On reducing an acetic acid solution with sodium 
amalgam, a blood-red solution is obtained, but no definite compound 
could be isolated. 

The substance obtained by Paterno in red crystals (blue by trans¬ 
mitted light) by treating lapachone with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, has the composition C3riH2605, and is probably an anhydride of 
lapachone or of one of its isomerides; it is a very stable compound, and 
is genei*ally rosinified by the reagents which have any action on it. 
The constitution of the above compounds is discussed at some length; 
the authors consider, that lapachic acid, lapachone, and isolapachone 
are probably derivatives of a-naphthaquinone, and have respectively 
the structure represented by the foimulas I, IJ, III. 



I. 11. III. 


Determinations of the molecular weights of nearly all the sub¬ 
stances described were made by Raoult’s method. S. B. A. A. 

)3-Dinap]ithylcarbaimde CUoride and j8>Tetranap]itliylcarb- 
amide. By B, KUhn and N. Landau (Per., 23, 2161—21(52) —A 
reply to K.ym (ibis vol., p. 993), in which the anthers give details of 
their experiments on the interaction oP carbonyl chloride and 
/1-diuaplitliylamine in benzene-toluene solntion at the oi dinaiy tem¬ 
perature (com])are Kym, this vol, p. 633, and Kiihn and Landau, 
this vol., p, (>34). 

/3-Tetrauaphthylcarl)amido moltd at 287—288®, not at 167—169*', 
as previously stated. F. S. K. 

Dinaphtbyl Sulpbides and Dmapbtbylsnlplioiies. By F, 
Ktiafit 23, 2364—-23(59; compai-e Ahstr, 1889, 711)).— 

jS/LDinaplithyknlphono, (0i,jU7)iS02, is prepared by oxidising 
/3/1-dinaphihyl sulphide (m. p. 151®) wuth a mixture of glacial acetic 
acid and poiassium dichromafce dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid; it is 
identical with the compound obtained by Sienhouse and Qi-oves from 
naphthalene and sulphuric acid (compare this journal, 1876 ii, 617). 
It may be distilled under reduced pressure without undergoing de¬ 
composition. aac-lJiitajphthjl sulphoxide, (OioH7)2SO, is foimccl by 
gently warming aa-dinaplithyl sulphide (3 parts), dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid (250 parts), with a solution of potassium dichro¬ 
mate (3 parts) in dilute (1: 3) sulphuric acid (20 parts) and glacial 
acotio acid (100 parts) ; it is deposited from alcohol in white crystals, 
molting at 164*5°, and is probably identical with the sulphoxidc 
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(m. p. 162®) obtained by Ekstrand from napbtbylene dinaphtbyl 
snlpboxide (compare Abstr., 1885, 170), and also with the “snl- 
pbone” (m. p. 166°) prepared by Leiikarfc from aa-dinaphthyl 
bnlpbide (compare Abstr., this voL, p. 603). aa^IHnaplhthyU 
svlphone^ (CioH7)3SOo, is formed by oxidation of the corresponding 
sulphide (1 part) dissolved in glacial acetic acid (100 parts), with 
potassium dichromate (3 parts), dilute (1 : 3) sulphuric acid (15 
parts), and glacial acetic acid (20 parts); it crystallises from alcohol, 
and melts at 187®. (ip-THnaiMliyl sulphide, (CioH7).S, is obtained 
by beating an intimate mixture of equivalent parts of a-bromo- 
naphthalene and the lead salt of ^naphthyl hydrogen sulphide at 
200—240® for about six hours; the product is treated with carbon 
bisulphide after purification; it crvstallises from dilute alcohol in 
lustrous plates which melt at 60—61°, and boil at 200—291° under 
pressure of 15 mm. a/3-Dinaphthylaulphone, (0wH7)2S02, is pre¬ 
pared by the oxidation of the sulphide; it melts at 122*5—123®, and 
is identical with the “o-sulphone” obtained by Stenhouse and 
Groves (loc. dL). J. B. T. 

Chrysene. By B. Bambbegee and C. Burgdobf (Ber., 23, 2433— 
2446; compare Abstr., 1885, 1069).—^The close analogy which has 
been shown to exist between the derivatives of phenanthraqninone 
and chrysoquinone has led the anthors to endeavour to prepare the 
two unknown acids in the chrysene series, corresponding with di- 
phenic acid and phenylbenzoic acid respectively. The diphenic acid 
analogue could not be obtained, as the oxidising agents employed 
invariably attacked the naphthalene nucleus as well as the carbonyl- 
group. Ohrysoquiuone is prepared by boiling chrysene (50 grams) 
with glacial acetic acid (1 kilo.) and gradually adding chromic 
anhydride (100 grams) dissolved in glacial acetic acid (1 kilo.); the 
operation should last 8—10 hours: the yield is 96—97 per cent, of the 
theory. Potassium permanganate acts more readily on chiysene, 
phthalic acid being the sole product. On distilling chrysoquinone 
over soda-lime, a c(»mplicated mixture was obtained, fTOm which no 
definite compound, except chrysene, could be isolated. This result in 
opposed to the observations of Graebe, and of E. Schmidt, who pre¬ 
pared phenyluaphthalene (m. p. 104—106°) in this manner. The 

C B 

preparation of chrysoketone, i ® ^ >00, has already been described 

(loc. eit) ; it melts at 132*5®, not at 130® as stated, and crystallises 
from alcohol, on the addition of water, in thin, lustrous, golden 
needles; by fusion and subsequent cooling, thick, oiange-red prisms 
are obtained; both forms belong to the rhombic system, the difierence 
in appearance is due to pleichroism. 

On heating chrysoquinone with 10 parts of potassium hydroxide 
at 225- 230® for an hour, an acid is formed, crystallising from 
benzene in silvery-white, lustrous plates which melt at 186*5®; it 
readily dissolves in all the ordinary solvents except water, and is 
not acted on by dilute sulphuric acid at 200°. It yields ebrysoketono 
by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid. This compound, 
which the authors call chrysenio acid^ is either naphthylbenzoic 
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acid, CioH 7 ’C<,H 4 *COOH, or phenylnapliilioic acid, OioHePb-COOH; 
it is also obtained by the insion of chry&oketone witb potassiam 
bydroxide. All attempts to prepare the corresponding hydrocarbon 
were unsaccessfnl. The barium salt, 0 j 4 H 2204 Ba + H 2 O, crystallise 
in stellate clusters of silvery, lustrous needles. 

A second acid, isochrysmiG add^ is formed by boiling chrysoketone 
with alcoholic potash for 8 —10 hours, it is very soluble and extremely 
<lifficult to purify; on distillation with calcium hydroxide, it yields a 
hydrocarbon which crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silvery-white 
plates melting at 181*5®. 

Nitrochiysene may be readily prepared by warming a mixture of 
finely-divided chrysene (10 grams) with 10 parts ol glacial acetic acid, 
and nitric acid (4*5 grams) of sp. gr. 1*415, for several hours on the 
water-bath. Amidoclvrysene^ CwHii*l5rH2, is obtained by the action of tin 
and hydrochloric acid on a boiling glacial acetic acid solution of nitro- 
chiysene; it is precipitated by alkalis from its salts as a white, crystal¬ 
line powder melting at 199®. It quickly becomes coloured on exposure 
to air, and its solutions exhibit an intense blue-violet fluorescence. A 
dark-i*ed dye is formed by the action of diazobenzencsulphonic acid on 
amidochrysene. The is a yellow, crystalline substance. 

The suljpliate and hydrochloride are very sparingly soluble. 

J. B. T. 

Camphene Glycol and Tetrahydric Alcohol from Limonene. 
By G. Wagneb (Ber., 23, 2307—23L8).—It is first stated that a sub¬ 
stance containing an ethylene linking loses this when oxidised with 
alkaline permanganate and adds on two hydroxyls, and this principle 
is then used to detenniue the existence of ethylene bonds in certain 
terpenos. 

Camphene contains one ethylene linking, for it takes up two 
hydroxyl-groups and forms a glycol. A solution of camphene in the 
smallest possible quantity of benzene was poured into a large quantity 
of 1 per cent, permanganate solution and shaken until the piiik colour 
ilisappeared. Tiio mixture was then allowed to remain, and the clear 
alkaline liquid finally drawn off from the brown precipitate in a 
current of carbonic anhydride, and the residue washed with water. 
This was twice wpoaled. The alkaline solutions were saturated with 
carbonic anhydride and repeatedly extracted with benzene. The 
benzene was evaporated, the residue saturated wiih potash and ex¬ 
tracted with other, the ether extract evaporated, and the residue rc- 
crystallisod from benzene. It was camphene glycol, OioHib(()H) 2 , and 
formed prismatic needles of tlie monoclinic system, which sublime 
above 100° and molt, seemingly with slight dt'compohition, at 192°. 
It dissolves easily m other, alcohol, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform, 
less easily in benzene. Wirh acetic anhydiide, it }ields only a small 
quantity of a diacety 1-derivative, secondary reactions apparently 
taking place. It readily loses water, especially when heated with 
dilate hydrochloric acid; a solid substance, apparently isomeric with 
camphor, OioHieO, distils over with water, and when allowed to re¬ 
main liquefies and becomes acid. It smells like camphor, but has 
m^kod aldehydio properties, reducing silver nitrate, &c. Its con¬ 
stitution is at present undetermined, 
vox.. LVIII. 4 t 
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Limonene contains two ethylene linkings, for it takes up four 
hydroxyl-groups. A 1 per cent, permanganate solution was run 
slowly into a mixture of carvene and water, the mixture being con¬ 
tinually shaken, and finally allowed to remain. The solution was 
filtered, the filtrate extracted with benzene, and distilled with water 
after the addition of some magnesiuin sulphate to prevent decomposi¬ 
tion. The residue was concentrated and extracted with other. A 
substance was thus obtained which, after reorystallisation from 
benzene, formed fine, brilliant, interwoven needles melting at 
191*5—192®. It is Umonetrol^ a tetrahydric glycol, OioHi 6 (OH) 4 . It 
dissolves easily in water, and has a faintly sweet taste. 

The paper contains some general remarks on the oxidation of 
saturated and unsaturated compounds, and attention is called to the 
fact that benzene-derivatives, when oxidised, behave like saturated, 
and not like unsaturated, fatty derivatives. C. F. B. 

Terpenes and Ethpeal Oils. By 0. Wallace (Annalen, 258, 
319—339; compare this vol., p. 169).—Further experiments have 
shown that cineolic acid (Abstr., 18R8, 1205) has the composilion 
OioHifiOs previously assigned to it. ThemetJujl salt, CKHi 40 (C 00 Me)s, 
melts at 31®. The anhydride^ CioHu 04 , is obtained when the acid is 
warmed with acetic anhydride; this crystallises from a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum in long needles, melts at 77—78®, and 
boils at 157® under a pressure of 12—13 mm.; it is very soluble in 
chloroform and benzene, and is reconverted into the acid by boiling 
water. 

When cineolic acid is subjected to dry distillation, it is decomposed 
into cai‘bonic anhydi*ide, water, a monocarboxylio acid of the compo¬ 
sition CgHieOa, and a neutral liquid; cineolic anhydride under the 
same conditions is decomposed quantitatively into carbonic oxide, 
carbonic anhydride, and the same neutral compound as that obtained 
from the acid. The neutral compound is sepainted from small quan¬ 
tities of anhydride by distillation with steam; it boils at 173—174® 
and has the molecular formula 0 fiHi 4 O, as was proved by analysis and 
by a vapour density determination. It has a penetrating odour very 
like that of amyl acetate, its sp. gr. is 0*8530 at 20®, and its refi*active 
power is «d = 1*44003. It combines i*oadily with bromine and with 
halogen acids, and is decomposed by potassium permanganate in the 
cold, yielding carbonic anhydride and an unstable acid, but it does not 
decoloiise a sulphurous acid solution of magenta; it combines with 
phenylhydrazine yielding an oil, and it forms a crystaUine compound 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite. Its molecular refraction is 38*93, 
calculated for the formula OaHuO, fi*om the data given above; em¬ 
ploying Conrady’s values, the molecular refraction of C8HuO"r = 
38*72, whereas that of CsHuO'r = 37*9 and of ObHuO'I; = 39*05. 

Metdkydroxyleae, 08 Hi 2 , is obtained, together with a liquid boiling 
at 280—285®, which s^ms to be a polymeride thereof, when the com¬ 
pound of the composition C 8 lli 40 is heated with zinc chloride at 
90—95®; it is a liquid of sp. gr. 0*8275 at 20®, boils at 132—134®, 
and has an odour of xylene; its refractive power is «d = 1‘4675. It 
resembles the terpenes in many respects, and like them combines 
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readily with halogens and halogen .acids; on oxidation with dilute 
nitric acid and potassium permanganate consecutively, it yields an 
acid which seems to be isophthalic acid. When carefully treated 
with ice-cold concentrated nitric acid, it yields nitrometaxylene, which 
was identified by converting it into metaxylidine; diacetylmeta- 
ieylidine, 06 HJM[e 2 *NAc 3 , sepaaatefe from light petroleum in well-defined 
<*rystals, melts at 60®, and is readily soluble in benzene, Meta- 
bydroxylene can also be converted into dinitrometaxylene (m. p 
90—91®) and trinitrometaxyleue (m. p. 180—182®) by treating it 
with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and nifatno acid, first in 
the cold and then at 100°; the dinitro-compound was identified by 
reducing it to nitroxylidine (m. .p. 123®) and converting the latter 
into its acetyl-derivative (m. p. 115—116°). 

The formation of metaxylene from cineole in the manner described 
above might be considered as evidence in favour of the view that 
cineole, and the terpenes generally, contain two side-chains in the 
meta-position, especially as metaxylene has been previously obtained 
from pinene by Tilden (Trans., 1884,416). The following arguments 
show, however, that this is not the case, and that the above senes of 
reactions can be best explained by assuming that cineole has the con- 


stitution CMo^^-0-iOPr^ assigned to it hy Richter and ac- 

cepted hy Bruhl. For, granting that cineole has this constitution and 
that its oxidation to cineolic acid is a reaction analogous to that 
which is generally assumed to take place in the formation of 
camphoric acid from camphor, the constitution of cineolic acid ma 3 ' 

CEE *CPr^rCOOB[^\ 

be represented by the formula <^Hl-OMe(COOH)/°’ 

would explain the formation of an anhydride and the conversion of 
cineolic acid into a monocarboxylic acid with evolution of carbonic 

CHi-CPr^-OO 

anhydride' An anhydride of the constitution I 0 

CHi-6Me-CO''^ 

might bo decomposed into carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, and 

an unstable compound of the constitution which might 

thou undergo an intramolecular change, analogous to that which is 
supposed to tako place in the formation of a pinacolino, and be ooii- 
vorted into a ketone of the constitution OHPi^lOH*OH 2 'OOMo. A 
ketone of this nature would probably have the pi’operties possessed 
by the compound CmHiaO, and it might be easily converted into 
metahydroxylene by the elimination of 1 mol. H 2 O. The synthesis 
of the compound OsHwO from a ketone of the above constitution will 
be attempted. F. S. K. 




view 


Piaene. By 0. Wallaoh (AmaJen, 258, 343—347). —It has 
been previously shown (Abstr., 1889, 1069) that pinene nitroso- 
chloride IS decomposed by aniline in accordance with the oquation 
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CioHie-NOCl + 2 CeH 5 -NHa = H 3 O 4- HCl + 4- 

OioHis- The hydrocairboii obtained in this way has now been found 
to be chemically pure, inactive pinene; it boils at 155—15G®, its 
sp. gr. is 0*858 at 20°, and its refractive power = 1*46558 at 21*’. 
lb remains inactive even when timted with hydi*ogen chloride, a fact 
which is more noteworthy since the inactive pinene obtained in other 
■ways becomes Isevorotatory under these conditions (compare Abstr., 
1889, 1071) and probably consists, therefore, of equal parts of dextro- 
and laevo-pinene. Inactive pinene combines readily with iiitrosyl 
chloride yielding the same products as the active modifications, 
namely, a crystalline nitrosochloiide and pinole (compare Wallach 
and Otto, this voL, p. 169). 

A liquid base of the composition CioHi 6 *NH 2 is obtained when 
nitrosopinene is treated with zinc and glacial acetic acid or with 
a mixture of hydriodic acid and glacial acetic acid; it boils at 
207—208° (at 98—99° under a pressure of 22 to 23 mm.) and has 
an odour recalling that of borneol. The hydrochloride melts at 
221—222°, and the benzoyl-derivative at 116°; the sulphate crys¬ 
tallises well. The investigation of this base is being continued. 

F. S. K. 

So-called Massoyene. By O. Wallace {Anrhalm, 258, 340— 
343).—^The author has examined a sample of massoy-bark oil obtained 
from the same source as the oil investigated by Woy (this voL, p. 638) ; 
he finds that Woy*s “ massoyene ” is not a new terpene but a mixture 
of various compounds, from which he isolated pinene. F. S. K. 

Constituezits of the Bark of Nerium oleander. By K. 
PiESZCZEK (Arch, P/ium., 228, 352—361).—By treating the bark 
with light petroleum, a liquid fat and a wax-like ciystdliue com¬ 
pound were extracted, which will be described later. The bark 
was then extracted with alcohol, the solution distilled to remove most 
of the alcohol, and filtered to i*emove a remnant of fat and a caou¬ 
tchouc-like deposit. After sevei-al days, nodular aggi’egiifces of almost 
colourless, microscopic crystals formed. On recxysianisalion fi^om 
dilute alcohol, the substance was obtained as au almost colourless, 
soft, crystalline mass, insoluble in water, light petroleum, other, aiui 
chloroform, easily soluble in alcohol. On warming with dilute hy<h*o- 
ohlorio acid, it gives the glucose i-eaction with copper solution, so tliat 
it is a glucoside. The alcoholic solution is not precipitated by tannin, 
platinic chloride, mercuric chloride, iodised potassium iodide, 
Kessler’s reagent, lead acetate, or ammonia. It melts at 171°, then 
decomposes 'with separation of carbon, and bums with a smoky flame. 
It dissolves in concentmted sulplmric acid to a reddish-brown solu¬ 
tion, not essentially changed by bromine vapour, Bosaginin is pro¬ 
posed as the name of the compound. It is exceedingly poisonous, 
resembling strychnine in its action. The mother liquor from the 
rosaginin contained neriin, a glucoside identical with the compound 
obtained by Schmiedeberg from the leaves of the same plant. 

Small quantities of a volatile oil of disagreeable odour and a 
crystalline, fluorescent compound were also obimned. J. T. 
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Myrrh. By 0. K(5hler {Arch, Pharm., 228, 291—313).—The 
raw material consists of gum, resm, and an ethereal oil. The poi*tion 
soluble m water, but insoluble in alcohol, amounting to 57 to 59 per 
cent, of the whole, is a gum of the carbohydrate formula, OaHmOs, as 
shown by analysis and the formation of levulinic acid when healed 
with hydrochloric acid. The part soluble in alcohol is a mixture of 
several resins, the greater portion of which is a soft resin, C 26 HuOo, 
containing three displaceable hydroxyl-groups, and is soluble in ether. 
There are also present two bibasic acids, OuHieOg and O 26 H 32 O 9 respec¬ 
tively. The ethereal oil, 7 to 8 per cent, of the whole, was found to 
consist mainly of the compound OioHuO. By doubling the formula of 
one of the acids, the three resinous constituents are seen to have each 
26 atoms of carbon in their molecule, and the chief di&rence between 
them is probably due to oxidation. J. T. 

Damascenine from Nigella damascena, L. By A Sghnbider 
(J". Pharon. [5], 22, 58— 61; from Pharm, Oentralhalley 21, 173).— 
The crushed seeds of this plant are extracted with benzene, this is 
agitated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the alkaloid is precipitated 
by excess of sodium hydroxide and filtered off. A further crop is 
obtained by treating the filtrate with chloroform, extracting this with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and pi*ecipitating with sodium h} droxide 
The product is purified by dissolving it in absolute alcohol and evapo- 
lating over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, when a thick, brownish- 
^ellow, fluorescent liquid is left which gives large crystals of* an alka¬ 
li )id, ilamascenim, when placed in a freezing mixture. These crystals are 
dried between blotting-paper in the cold, as the heat of the hand melts 
them. The yield is about 0 1 per cent. Nigella sativa and N. aroensis 
do not appear to contain the alkaloid. The crystals are slightly 
yellow, with a bluish fluorescence and a narcotic odour; their reaction 
is alkaline; they melt at 27® and rccry&tallise on cooling. The fused 
compound forms a yellowish, feebly fluorescent oil of sp. gi\ 1 * 01 , and 
eives a greasy stain on paper which disippears on heating. It 
boils lit 168®, hut emits vapours at the ordiiiaiy tempcratui*e. The 
alkaloid is insolnblo in cold water, slightly soluble in hot water, 
easily solnblo in alcohol, chloroform, methyl al(‘ohol, carbon bisnlphide, 
benzene, light petroleum, and in the fatty oils. All these solutions 
h Lvo a bine fluorescence, whi<*h, in the case of benzene, is pei'ceptihle 
with 1 ; 200 , 000 . Damascemne dissolves readily in dilute acids. 
These solutions, which are not lluorescent, yield amorphous precipi¬ 
tates with the ordinary reagents of the alkaloids- A characteristic 
reaction is the hoantdul reddish-violet colour produced by long 
contact of the alkaloid with excess of concentrated nitric acid. 
Paniascmine hydrochloride is obtained by adding concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a solution of the alkaloid in absolnte alcohol, and then 
adding ether until the precipitate formed jnst ceases to dissolve on 
shaking. On standing, the salt cxystallises ont. The (^stals melt at 
121®. The nitrate and sulphate are prepared in a similar manner. 
Analysis of the alkaloid points to the formula CjoH^fiNOa. J. T, 
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Perrocyanides of the Alkaloids. By H. Beckurts {Arch, 
Phami., 228, 347—352). —^According as the decomposition of the 
alkaloid salts by potassium ferrocyanide takes place in neutral or 
acid aqueous solutions, the resulting alkaloid ferrocyanide is normal 
or acid. The acid ferrocyanides are prepared by dissolving the 
alkaloid in .concentrated hydrochloric acid, and adding the least 
possible excess of a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide; the resulting precipitate is washed and dried. The following 
acid ferrocyanides were produced. Atropine salt, jN 03 ,H 4 FeOeNc; 

amorphous powder, soluble in water and potassium feiTOcyauide solu¬ 
tion, insoluble in alcohol and ether. Qu inine salt, 08011241^80ijHiFeOeNc; 
gieenish, amorphous powder, soluble in much water and in potassium 
Ferrocyanide solution, insoluble in alcohol, ether, and^ chloroform. 
Qulnidine salt; yellowish-white, crystalline powder, sparingly soluble 
in water, insoluble in chloroform, alcohol, and ether. Gvnclmhine salt; 
orange-yellow, crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chlorofoim. Cinckonidine salt; reddish-yellow, 
crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in water. Oocatne salt, 

(Ci7H2iN04)a,H4FeCoNo; 

white, amorphous powder, easily soluble in excess of potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide solution, sparingly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol and 
ether. Conime salt; amorphous, white powder. Rydrasfine salt; 
white, amorphous, sparingly soluble powder*. Morphine salt ,* white, 
ciystalline powder, easily soluble in water; becomes pale-blue in tlie 
air. Narceine salt; bluish-white, crystalline powder, somewhat spar¬ 
ingly soluble in water. Narcotine salt; bluish-white, ciystalhno, 
voluminous powder, easily soluble in water. Pilocarpine salt; white, 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in water. Sparteine salt; white, 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in water. Strychnine salt; white, 
crystalline powder with a bluish shade, insoluble in cold water 
and alcohol, decomposed by hot water with separation of liydrogeu 
ferrocyanide. Briicine salt; white, microscopic, prismatic crystals 
wliich quickly tuim blue in the air; dilute solutions gradually deposit 
large, white pnsms. J, T. 

Beduction-products of Quinoline. By B. Bauuekokr and F. 
LenofeIiD (jfcfer., 23,1138—1168). —When tetrahydroquinolino hydro- 
ctiloride (3 gi*ams) is heated with hydriodic acid (sp. gr. = 1*0) 
(16 grams) and red phosphorus (1’75 grams) at 230® for 3 —^liouis, 
a product is obtained consisting of 55 per cent, of decahydroquinolitio 
and 8 per cent, of hexahydroquinolinc, together with about 0*25 per 
cent, of a hydrocarbon, possibly propylhexamethylene, and a third 
base which has not yet been examined and is not volatile with steam. 
To separate it into its constituents, the product is rendered alkaline 
and submitted to steam distillation until the distillate comes over 
neutral and gives no colour with potassium dichromate or feriie 
chloride in Acid solution. The distillate is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, extracted with ether to remove the insoluhlo hydrocarbon, 
evaporated to a small bulk, rendered alkaline, and the separated bas<»s 
dissolved in ether. The ethereal solution, on evapoiutiou, loaves an 
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oil from wliich the decabydro-base is sepaii*ated by extraction with 
very weak acetic acid, the liexahydro-base remaining undissolved. 

BecnhydroqninoUne, CJSfHn, ib best pnrified by distillation nnder 
the ordinary pressure. It crystallises from water or light petroleum 
in thin, colourless piisms, melts at 48 2—48 5”, boils at 204° (therm, 
in vapour) under 714 mm. pressure, has a very intense basic odour 
extremely like that of coniine, and readily absorbs carbonic anhydride 
from the air. It is very volatile even with ether vapour, sublimes at 
the ordinary tempemture in lubtrous aggregates of needles, is not 
only very soluble in the ordinary organic solvents, but also in water, 
dissolves sparingly in alkalis, gives no colour reactions with potassium 
dichromate, feme chloride, or diazo-compounds, and in physiological 
action resembles piperidine. Its aqueous solurion has a stiong 
alkaline reaction. The salts, which are anhydrous, cr^^stallise well, 
and for the most part aie readily soluble in water forming neutral 
solutions. The hydioclilonde, 09 N‘Hi 7 ,H 01 , crystallises in small, 
colourless, lustrous, rhombic tables, melth at 275*5—276°, and is veiy 
soluble in alcohol and water; the cmrocJilonde^ CoN^Hi 7 ,HAuCl 4 ,forn»s 
small, a olden-yellow needles, melts at 96°, and is soluble in alcohol 
and chloroform, sparingly soluble in cold water, and insoluble in 
benzene and light petroleum; the platinochloride, (C 9 NHi 7 ).,H 2 PtCl,„ 
crystallises in lustrous, oi*ange-red, thick prisms, melts at 207—207*5® 
with decomposition, and is readily soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, Ac.; the hydriodide, CsNIIitjHI, fomis 
long, silky needles, melts at 253°, and is somewhat loss soluble in 
water than the hydi'ochloiide; the hydrogen sulphate crystallises in 
very soluble, flat needles, and the pinnate in yellow needles. The 
act'fyi-derivative, CgNHibAo, is a colourless, viscid oil, dissolves 
readily in the ordinary &olvent«i, including water, and does not com¬ 
bine with bromine; the derivative, CoNHieBz, crystallises in 

lustivras, white needles, melts at 44°, and is leadily soluble in the 
ordinary organic solvents, sparingly soluble in water. The 
amine, OoNltia-NO, is a yellow, vis^dd liquid which dissolves readily 
in oonccnti-aled acids and the ordinary organic solvents, sparingly in 
W'atcr, givi‘s a grass-groon colour when mixed with phenol and sulph¬ 
uric a(‘i(l and subsoiiuonlly treated with alkali, and rogoucnitos the 
base when hydrogen ehlonde is passed into its ethereal soJution. The 
diaznamido-eomponml, 0,,NHjo‘Nj*P,h, crystallises from ether in flat, 
lustrous iiiblos resembling crystals o£ alloxan, from alcohol iii stellate 
gi*ou])B of silver-white needles, melts at 78 6°, dissolves readily in the 
ordinary organic solvents, and yields phenol and decahydroquinoliiie 
with the evolution of nitrogou when waime^ with minoial acids. The 
phmylthwcarbimide, OoNHifl*CS*NHPh, crystallises from chloroform 
in beautiful, rhombic tables, melts at 134*5", and is readily soluble in 
chloroform, alcohol, and benzene, sparingly soluble in ether, and 
almost insoluble in water and light petroleum; the plienyhaibamidc, 
OflNilie'CO'jNHPh, crystallises from alcohol in lustrous, silveiy 
needles, melts at 148°, and in solubility resembles the thio-compound. 
TlJO decahydroquiuolyldUIdocarbamate, C»NHitf*CS'SH,0*»NHn, forms 
lustrous, white, flat needles, melts at 120°, dissolves readily in alcolioi, 
chloroform, benzene, and hot water, sparingly in ether and cold 
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water, is not decomposed by prolonged boiling with alcohol, and 
yields the thuiramsulphide, C 9 NHi 6 * 0 S*S 2 -S 0 ’ 09 NHi 6 , on treatment in 
alcoholic solution ^ ith iodine. 

Hexahydrnquinoline, O 9 NH 13 , is a colourless, viscid liquid, boiling 
at 226® under 720 mm. pressure. It has a neutral reaction, resembles 
quinoline in odour, is readily soluble in the ordinary organic solvents, 
sparingly soluble in water, gives brown flocks when treated with 
potassium dichromate or fevHc chlonde in acid solution, and is con¬ 
verted into a bright-red azo-dye by the action of diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid. In physiological action it resembles quinoline more 
closely than decahydroquinoline. The hydrochloride^ C 9 NHi 3 ,HCl, 
forms white, silky needles, melts at 170®, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol and water, sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid; the hydro- 
bromide crystallises in long, silky needles. 

The hydrocarbon formed in the reduction of tetrahydroquinoline, 
and pi*ovisionally regarded as propylhexamethylene^ is a colourless, 
mobile liquid of pleasant ai'omatic odour, boiling at 146—^148® (therm, 
in vapour) under 720 mm. pressui*e. W. P. W. 

Bromo-derivatives of Quinoline. By A. Ola.us and A. Welter 
(/. pr. Ohem. [2], 42, 233—247; see also this voL, p. 173).—1: 4'-J)?- 
bromoquinoline. —To prepare this compound, l-bromoquinoline is con¬ 
verted by Claus and Tornier’s method (Abstr,, 1888, 163) into tho 
additive compound, CgNHcBrjHBvjBra, a red, crystalline mass which 
melts at 70® with decomposition. On heating this compound in a 
1 etort at 200® for 4—6 hours, a mixture of hydrobromidos and fi*ee 
bromoquinolines sublimes, wh ch is treated with soda and distilled in 
a current of steam, and the 1: 4^-dibromoquinoline separatedfix)m the 
solution of the distillate iu hydrochloric acid by fiactional precipitiition 
with water. On recrystallisation from.alcohol, it forms silky needles 
which melt at 101—102® (uncorr.), and aie readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and chloroform. 

1: 4'-Dibromoquinoline may also be obtained from 1-nitroqninoline 
by acting on it with bromine in hydx*obi‘omic acid solution, and 
beating the additive product in a retort at 200®. Its hydrochloride, 
CoNHJBr 3 ,HCl, forms large, well-developed prisms whicli melt at 
141—142°, are not stable in the aii-, and are decomposed by alcohol 
and water. The sulphate melts at 206®, tho chroniate at 158® with 
decomposition, whilst the platinochloride remains unalteiud at 280®, 
but blackens at a higher temperature. 

Nifro-1 : 4i-dihromoquhioliue, C 9 N’H 4 Br 2 'N 03 , is obtained by the 
action of a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids on tho foregoing 

omponnd. It is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, readily in ether, 
chloroform, and concentrated mineral acids, ctysballising out unaltei'ed 
finm the latter. Its platitwchloride forms short, six-sided prisms. On 
reduction, it yields amido 1: At-dihronioqtdnoline, C 9 N’H 4 Br 3 'NHa, which 
crystallises in small, coloniless needles melting about 170®, readily 
soluble in •alcohol, ether, chloroform, and even in hot water. It 
assumes an intense red coloration when acted on by hydrogen 
chloride. The hydrochloride crystallises in long, red needles molting 
at 214—^215®, and the platlnochloi'ide in beautiful, yellow noodles. 
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1:4: 4i--TnhTomoqumoUne, OsWHiBrs. —This compound, which was 
formerly described as 7 .tribromoqtiinorme, is the most frequent pro¬ 
duct of the further bromiuation of quinoline. Its constitution has 
been ascertained by its synthetical formation, the manner of w hich 

ill be described in a later paper. It is best prepared by heatingr 
4'-bromoqainoline with bromine and water at 130—150°, substitution- 
products being thus almost exclusively formed. To isolate the 
1:4: 4'-tribromoquinoline, the product is distilled in a current of 
sceam, and the different distillates fractionally precipitated from their 
hydrochloric acid solution by water; the higher brommated products 
first separating, and then the tribromo-compound. On recrystallisa- 
tion from alcohol, it melts constantly at 167° (uncorr.), and is readily 
soluble in ether and chloroform, and in concentrated acids. If it be 
dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, reprecipitated by water, and 
again recrystaliised from alcohol, it forms long, silky needles melting 
at 160—170°. It volatilises with difficulty in a current of steam, 
sublimes without decomposition, and is not acted on by methyl iodide 
at 140°. Its ht/droMtride forms silvery scales which are decomposed 
by water, alcohol, and dilute acids. The plattnochlonde has also been 
prepared. On oxidation, the base is completely converted into bromine, 
carbonic anhydride, nitrogen, and water; it is unaltered by dilute 
boiling aqueous potash. Alcoholic potash and concentrated aqueous 
potash at 230—250° attack it, the bromine being apparently displaced 
by hydroxyh 

By the action of a mixture of sulphuric and fuming nitric acids, 
preferably at 100°, it yields a mixture of two niti'o-denvatives, which 
may be separated by taking advantage of the difference in their solu¬ 
bility in alcohol. The first compound remains as a green, pulverulent 
mass when the product of the reaction is extracted with alcohol, aud it 
is also insoluble in ether, dilute and concentrated mineral acids, but it 
crystiillUes from chloroform in beautiful, six-sided tablets, or prisms, 
which melt at 215—^216°. On reduction with alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid and stannous chloride, it yields the stannochloride of the cone- 
sponding amido-compound, OsNHjBri'NlTj, HSnOlj, crystallising in red 
prisms or needles, which on successive treatment with hydrogen 
hulpUido and soda, yield the free base. The latter may be extwicted 
with ether, and the residue remaining on evaporation washed with a 
little water, and crystallised from alcohol. Thus obtained, it forms 
yellow, plastic needles molting at 196 , scarcely soluble in hot water, 
readily in alcohol, ether, and chlomfonm. Its hydruchluTide is verj' 
unstable, and forms blood-red prisms, and tho plaHnocMuride forms 
yellow or red, four-sided tablets or prisms which are decomposed by 
water. 

The second nitro-1 : 4 : 4'-tribromoquinoline is obtained from the 
alcoholic extract, and crystallises in small, white, silky needles which 
quickly become yellow or green. It melts at 195°. 

The residue in the retort, after distilling the product of the 
reaction of bromine on 1-bromoquinoIino in a current of steam, yields 
on solution in hydrochloric acid, and fractional precipitation with 
water, a iefrahromoquinolim, C 9 HH 3 r 4 n which crystallises in slender, 
white needles molting at 197—19B°. It does not appear to form salts. 
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In the more volatile portions of the steam distillate 4 : 4'-flibromo- 
quinoline was also identified. H. Gr. 0. 

OonversioDi of the Homologues of Indole into Quinoline- 
derivatives. By G. MAGUANmi (Oazzetta, 19, 569 — 57?;. — MMyl- 
quinoline ,—When methylketole is heated in a sealed tube with 
concentrated hydroohloinc acid for 6 to 7 honrs at 220—230°, and the 
product is freed from hydrochloric acid, steam distilled, made alkaline, 
and redistilled, a mixture of aniline with another basic compoxunl 
passes over. The new base, when pure, boils at 250°, and has a 
strong odour of quinoline. It is a tertiary base, and does not yield 
a nitroso-derivative with potassium nitrite and sulphuric acid. The 
jpk^iaoc^Zonc?e,(CxoN’H 9 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 ,andthe aurochloride^ OioNHg,HAuC]i, 
are well crystallised salts. 

Ohloroquinaldine^ CioNHaCl, is prepared by gradually adding chloro¬ 
form to a mixture of methylketole and sodium ethoxide. The 
action is very violent, the product being partially resinified, but heat 
must be applied to complete the reaction. The pure base, obtained 
by decomposing the picrate, crystallises from dilute boiling alcohol 
in very slender, thin, white needles, melts at 71— 72°, and smells 
strongly of qninoline. -It shows feeble basic properties; the plaiino- 
chloride crystallises in orange needles; the picrate is a spaiiugly 
soluble salt, which crystallises in yellow needles, and melts at about 
223° with decomposition. 

Bromoguinaldine is prepared in a manner analogous to the 
chlorinated derivative, and has very similar properties; it crystallises 
from alcohol in white needles, and melts at 78®; the ^picrate crystal¬ 
lises in nionoclinic, colourless needles, a : 5 : c = 0*90992 : 1: 0*62391, 
y3= 64°31' 33"; faces observed (110), (001), (Ill). It melts into 
a black liquid at 224—^225°. When bromoquinaldiiie is heated with 
hydiiodic acid and amorphous phosphorus tor 5—6 hours at 180°, it 
loses bi*omine, and a base is left which smells strongly of qiiinaklino, 
and forms a picrate melting at i91® and a molhiodide melting at 
195®; the latter gives a carmine coloration with a concentraied solu¬ 
tion of potash, exactly like the quinaldine methiodido obtained bv 
Doebner and Miller (Abstr., 1884, 188). The base is probably 
quinaldine, but no analysis was made, on account of want of 
material. 

ChloTolepidine^ CiJNTHhOI, isomeric with chloi*oquinaldino and witii 
Knorr’s chlorolopidine (Abstr., 1887,159), is obtained by tlio iiction 
of chloi'oform on scatole; it crjstallise& from dilute boding alooJiol 
in silky needles melting at 54—55*2° ; ^epicrafe is a very H[)aniigly 
soluble, yellow compound, melting at 208—208*5°; the aiuochloride 
melts at 163*5—164 5®. 

Bromolepidiiie^ obtained by the action of hromoform on scatole, 
melts at 58*5—59*6°, and its properties are analogous to those of the 
previous bases; the pirrate melts with decomposition at 214—^215°. 
The author considers his chloroqninaldine and ohlorolepidiuo to be 
3': 2'- and 3': 4'-chloromethylqumolinos respectively. 

S. B. A. A. 
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The Halogen Alkyloxides of Orthohydroxyquinoline andPara- 
hydroxyquinoline. By A. OLAUb and H. Hnwirz (J.pr. Chem, [2], 
42, 222—232).—Lippmann and Meissner, in their investigation of 
the action of methyl iodide on orthohydroxyquinoline, came to the 
conclusion that the reaction does not proceed in the normal manner, 
but that a molecular compound of methoxyquinoline hydriodide and 
hydroxyquinoline methiodide, 09 X 110 ( 0 Me),HI + 09 XH 6 ( 0 H),MeI, 
is formed, as on treatment with alkali they found that only half of 
the iodine was readily removed, a compound being formed to which 
they ^ve the formula C 19 H 20 X 2 O 2 I. The authors have repeated these 
experiments, and find the additive compound is readily obtained by 
heating orthohydroxyquinohne and methyl iodide in a sealed tube at 
100® without any solvent. It crystallises from water in lustrous, 
yellow tablets of the composition 09 NH 6 (OH)MeI + H 9 O, and has all 
the properties mentioned by Lippmann and Eleissner. The corre- 
spondmg chloride was also prepared £i‘om the iodide by treat¬ 
ment with silver chloride, and its molecular weight ascertained by 
llaoulfc’s method. This agreed with the simple formula given above*, 
and not with the double formula of Lippmann and Fleissner. It 
would, therefore, appear that, on treatment with alkalis, 2 mols. 
of the methiodide must take part in the redaction in the following 
manner:— 

H 0 - 09 NH«MeI + HO-OaNHfiMel = HO-OoNHeMo^O-OsNHsMel. 

In confirmation of this supposition the authors find that hydriodic 
acid reconverts this iodide into the original methiodide, and that with 
hydrochloric acid it yields a mixture of the methiodide and methyl 
chloride in molecular proportion, whereas, if Lippmann and Fleissner’s 
supposition were coiTect, the hydrochloride of the compound 
OisHayNiOal should have been formed. 

Lippmann and Fleissner also state that methyl iodide converts this 
iodide into a new compound of the formula 4- 2 H 2 O, 

whoretiiS, according to the authoi*s’ views, this should consist of 
a mixture of hydroxyquinoline methiodide and mothoxyquinoline 
uuithiodidc. The fractional crystallisation of the product from water 
has shown that such is really the case, the above-mentioned com- 
})oun(lb having both been isolated and compared with the compounds 
obtained directly by the ubual reactions. Orthomcthoxyquinolino 
methiodide, JM eO-OuNHcMoI -f HaO, ciystalliscs in pale-yellow, lustrous 
prisms, which lose their water of crystallisation at 100 ^, become ltd 
at 120", and molt, with complete decomposition, at 160®. It does not 
lose hydrogen iodide on treatment with potash in the cold. 

Parahydroxyquiuoline also combines with methyl iodide, forming a 
mothiodCde^ HO'OgNHeMeljHaO, which crystallises from water in 
reddish-yellow pnsms. These lose their water of crystallisation at 
100®, and commence to decompose at 225—^230®. From alcohol it 
crystallises in greenish-yellow, anhydrous plates. The corresponding 
parahydToxijqmmlim methoclihriJef H 0 ' 09 NH 6 Me 01 , is obtained by 
treating the iodide with silver chloride, and crystalhses from water 
in lai'ge, yellowish prisms, which also contain 1 mol. HaO. Unlike 
the ortho-compounds, these substances readily lose all the halogen 
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on treatment even witt ammonia, tlie compounds formed bein» at 
present under examination. H. Q-* C. 

Acid Derivatives of Orthamidoquinolme- By G. M. Kyeitz 
(Arch, Pharm.^ 228, 362—373).—Satisfactory results in the prepara¬ 
tion of an orthonitroquinoline and its derived amido-qninolincs can be 
obtained with commercial qainoline (coal-tar quinoline) when it is 
freed from its homologues by fractional distillation and conversion 
into the zinc double salt. The quinoline is then nitrated and freed 
from para- and meta-nitroquinoline by partial fractional precipitation 
and recrystallisation from alcohol. The nitroquinoline is reduced 
with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, the resulting base set 
free by the addition of sodium hydroxide, and distilled over with steam 
from a metallic retort, when a greater yield is obtained than if a 
glass retort is employed. The base is precipitated from the distillate 
with picric acid, and the picrate is decomposed by means of potassinm 
hydroxide, taken up in ether, neutralised with sulphuric acid, freed 
from ether by evaporation, again set free by sodinm hydroxide, and 
distilled off. Scaly, white plates of orthamidoqninoline, C 9 N’H 6 *NH 2 
are thus obtained, which melt at 67®. AcetortMmidoqumolmt'^ 
OflNHi'lTHAc, is produced by heating the amido-compound with 
acetic anhydride for 20 hours on the oil-bath. The brown mass 
poured into hot water, heated with animal charcoal, and filtered, 
gives long, white crystals which melt at 102*5®. Acetic chloride, and 
also glacial acetic acid, yields the same result. The compound has 
a bitter taste, is very soluble in 95 per cent, alcohol, also in ether, 
benzene, and chloroform. In cold water it is sparingly soluble; in 
hot water it is relatively easily soluble. At a teinpei*ature above 
300®, it distils without decomposition. 

Phthilylorihamidoquinoliiie^ C 9 KH 6 *NI(CO) 2 ICbH 4 , is pi*oduced by 
the action of pbthalic anhydride on the amido-base. At 85" to 8'i"thc 
mixture suddenly froths up; it is then heated at 130® for 1J hours, the 
excess of phtlialic anhydride is removed by means of benzene, 
the dried residue dissolved in hot alcohol, decolorised by animal 
charcoal, and set to crystallise. The phthalyl compound forms small, 
white crystals, which melt at 227’5°. It is almost iusoliiblo in cold 
and h)t water. Alcohol dissolves it on long boiling; hot chloroform 
and ether dissolve it somewhat easily; in cold ether it is almost 
insoluble. Warmed with sulphuiio acid, it is decomposed into its con¬ 
stituents. Its boiling point is above 200®. J. T. 

Regularities in the Oxidation of Quinoline-derivatives. By 
W, v. Miller 23, 2252—2273).—The behaviour of various 

alkyl-derivatives of quinoline, on oxidation with chromic acid in warm 
dilute sulphuiio acid, has been examined, and is described below; 
from the results obtained by the author and many others the follow¬ 
ing general conclusions may be drawn :— 

All methyl- and etbyl-quinoline-derivatives in which the alkyl 
radicle is situated in the pyiidine nucleus are oxidised by chromic 
acid to the corresponding qninolinecarboxylic acid; longer aide 
chains are also converted into the caihoxy 1-group. 
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When there are two methyl-groups in the pyiidine-riug, the radicle 
in the 4'-position is most readilv, that in the a-position less readily, 
oxidi'^ed; 3': 4'-dimethylquinoline, for example, is converted into 
3'-mothylcinchoninic acid. 

A methyl-group in the pyridine ring is less readily oxidised than 
one situated in the benzene nucleus; this is also true, even when the 
side chain in the pyridine ring is the longer of the two, provided it as 
in the 2 '-position. 

Of two alkyl radicles, both of which are in the pyin'dine ring, the 
one of higher molecular weight is the more readily oxidised. 

When two methyl-groups are piesent in the pyridine, and one in 
the benzene nucleus, the latter is oxidised fir^t; 2 '-ethyl- 3 '-methyl- 3 - 
toluquiiioline forms an exception to this rule (see below). 

A methyl-group in the ortho-position in the benzene nucleus is 
not so readily oxidised as the same mdicle in the para-position. 

It seems, therefore, that as regards methyl-groups, the order of sta¬ 
bility is as follows:—a-, 7 -, oi*tho-,meta-, and para- (= 2 ', 3 ', 4 ', 1 , 2 , 3 ), 
the radicle in combination with the nitrogen-atom being the most 
readily oxidised. When a carboxyl-gi‘oup is present in one nucleus, a 
saturated side chain in the other ring is only oxidised with difficulty. 

W^Metliylcinchmtinic acid, OUH 9 NO 2 , is formed when 3': 4'-dimethyl- 
quinoline is oxidised with chromic acid. It crystallises from water 
111 colourless, microscopic plates, melts at 254^ and is readily soluble 
in hot water, hut only moderately easily in alcohol, and insoluble in 
ether, benzene, and light peti'oleum ; on distillation with soda-lime, it 
yields 3'-mothylquinoline. 

Orthctoluquinnldine hijdrocliloride crystallises in colourless needles, 
ihe ^picrate, OnHuNjCsHsNaOt, in golden, plates, and the nitrite, 
OnHnN,HNOa, in needles; when the base is oxidised with chiH)mic 
acid, it is converted into quiualdineoi*thocarboxylio acid (ra. p, 161°), 

Beuzylidenequinolitie f\'-ca)boxyUc acid, CWH 13 NO 2 , prepared by heat¬ 
ing quinaldiucparacarboxylic acid with benzaldehyde at 130—150°, 
in proHonco of zinc chloride, crystallisos from hoi dilute acetic acid in 
yellow noodles, molts at 2b4‘\ and is insoluble in most ordinary 
solvents except hot dilute aleohol, acetic acid, and alkalis; on oxida¬ 
tion with chiH)mic acid, it yields a yellow, ciystalliue acid, O 11 H 7 NO 4 , 
which turns brown at 2()5°, and melts at 275—280° with decomposi¬ 
tion. 

Quinaldim~d : 4!-dkaAdioacylic add, OiiHoISrOi, was obtained as a 
colourlesd powder by heating acetaldehyde with paramidobenzoic acid 
and pyruvic acid in alcoholic solution. It softened at about 2G0°, 
but had no doHnite melting point; when heated it yields quinaldine 
Tho copper salt, O 12 H 7 NO 4 OU, is crystalline. 

BthylqmnolimS : 4f-dieo/rhoxylic acid, CiaHuN 04 » prepared in like 
manner from propaldehyde, is a colourless, amorphous powder. 

When metatoluquinaldine is oxidised with chi'omic acid, it is con¬ 
verted into quinaldine-2-car boxy lie acid (m. p. 284°); paratulu- 
quinaldine, under the same conditions, yields qninaldiiie-3-carboxylic 
acid (m. p. 25G°), the platinochloride of which has the composition 
( 0 „Ho]S[Oa) 2 .Hal?t 01 « + 4H2O. 

4/^Met}iyl-Z4oluqui^ujline, formed by the condensation of para- 
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toluidine with acetone and paraformaldehyde, is an ajp^eeahly smell¬ 
ing oil, boiling* at 273—274®; the plntinocMoride, (0iiH[nhr)2,BrgPt0Ib 
-f 2H80, crystallises from concentrated hydrochloric acid in needles, 
and melts at 238°. When the base is oxidised with chromic acid, it 
is converted into a methylquinolinecarboxylic acid, 0 iiH 9 l^ 02 , and a 
very small quantity of another acid, which was not analysed. The 
former crystallises from hot water in needles, melts at 260—270® 
with decomposition, and yields lepidine on distillation with soda- 
lime. 

3~M€t%yl-2^-dhyldri^%(minio acid, O 18 H 13 KO 2 , obtained by the con¬ 
densation of paratolnidine with propaldehyde and pyruvic acid, 
crystallises from hot alcohol in microscopic plates, sinters together at 
242®, and melts at 244—248® with decomposition; it is sparingly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, but readily in hot alcohol. The 
harium salt, ( 0 i 3 Hijj!N‘ 03 ) 2 Ba, crystallises from water in yellow plates; 
the sUv&r salt, 0i3Hi2N02Ag, is gelatinous. The hjdrochloride crystal¬ 
lises in long needles. When the acid is distilled, it yields 2'-ethyl. 
3-toluquinoline, identical with the base obtained by Harz (Abstr., 
1886, 261). The compound of the composition OuHuNO (Zoc. ciL) 
is the aldehyde of 3-methyl-2'-ethylquinoline-3'-carboxylic acid. 

When 2'-ethyl-3-toluquinoline is oxidised with chromic acid, it is 
converted into a resinous acid melting at about 235®, which, on 
distillation with soda-lime, yields 2'-ethylquinoline. 

2*-MhyUS^-methylqniHoUne--l-carhoa!ylic add, C 13 H 13 NO 3 , is formed 
by the oxidation of 2 '-ethyl-l : S'-dimethylquinoline. It septirates 
from hot alcohol in crystals, melts at 215—^216°, and is only 
sparingly soluble in hot water, but more readily in hot alcohol. The 
harium salt, ( 0 i 3 Hi 2 H 02 ) 2 Ba -|- iH^O, crystallises in plates, and is 
moderately easily solnble in water. When the acid is distilled over 
soda-lime, it yields 2'-ethyl-3'-methylqumoline (m. p. 56—66®). 

3:2': S'-TrlmefhylquinoUne, O^HwlSr, the condensation-product of 
tiglic aldehyde and paratolnidine, separates from light petroleum in 
la^e, nodular crystals, melts at 86—87®, and bods at 286®; it is 
reaSily soluble in ether, but only sparingly in benzene and light 
petroleum, and insoluble in water. The platinocldoride, 

(Ci2Hi3H)2,H3Pt0l6+2H,0, 

ciTstallises in brown plates, the cJimnafe in orange-red plates, and 
the pid'afe in yellow plates, melting at 212 ® with decomposition. The 
hydrochloride and the sulphate are very readily soluble in water, but 
the nitrate is more sparingly soluble. On oxidation, the acid is con¬ 
verted into 2': 3'-dimethylquinoline-3-carboxylic acid, CuHnN<) 2 ; 
this compound crystallises in needles, sintei^ together at 268®,. 
melts at 270,® with decomposition, and yields 2'; 3'-dimethylquinoline 
(m. p. 67—68®) on distillation with soda-lime. 

1:3: B*-Trimeihyl-2*~ethylqmnoUne, CiiHivN, can be obtained by 
the condensation of asymmetric metaxylidine with propaldehyde. 
It crystallises from hot alcohol in plates, melts at 62®, boils at 
291®, and is volatile with steam; it is readily soluble in other, 
benzene, and light petrolenm, hut more sparingly in alcohol. The* 
picratOi CuHnHjObHjISraO?, crystallises from hot alcohol m yellow 
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needles; plaHviocTiloride^ (CJi 4 Hi 7 !N’) 2 ,H.PtCl 6 , nitrate^ sulphate^ and 
dichromate are crystalline. The liythochloride, CuHn'N'jHCl -h 3il20, 
crystallises in colourless needles. The metJiiodide, CuHnNjMel, 
crystallises in yellowish needles, and is soluble in hot water and 
alcohol. The »^^ro-derivative, 0uHi6!N'*N'02, crystallises from alcohol 
in needles, melts at 90®, and is readily soluble in ether, benzene, and 
light petroleum, but only sparingly in water. The dinitro-compound^ 
Ci 4 Hi 5 N(N 02 )*i crystallises from hot alcohol in colourless plates, and 
molts at 152 6®. The sulphonic acid, OuHis^T-SOjlI, crystallises in 
small, colourless needles, and is sparingly soluble in water. 

JSihjUriwethyltetraJiyd^oquinoUne, CuHgiN, prepared by reducing 
the base just described, is an oil boiling at 287—289®; it forms an 
uoetyU and a n^i?*ofio-derivative. The picrate, Ci 4 H 2 iN,CJ^N^ 307 , melts 
at 146° 

3 : B'-lyiimtliy 1-2'-ethylquinoline-l-carhoasylic acid, Ci4Hi6Nr02, is 
formed when the ethyltrimethyl base is oxidised with chromic acid; 
it separates from alcohol in colourless crystals, melts at 182—183®, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol and water, but sparingly in benzene 
and chloi*otoi*m, and insoluble in ether; on distillation with soda- 
lime, it is converted into 3 : 3'-dimethyl-2'-ethylquinoline (compare 
Harz, Zoc. cit), F. S. K. 


Action of PhenyUiydrazine on Pyrocinchonio, a-Dichloro- 
synmieMoal-dime&ylsaccinic^ and a-Dichloropropionic An¬ 
hydrides, and on P;pocinchonic Chloride. By R Otto and G. 
Holst (J. pr. Ohem, [2j, 42, 66---81; compare Abstr., 1887, 669).— 
When solutions of pyrocinchonic anhydride (1 mol.) and phenyl- 
hydrazine (2 mols.) in a little benzene are mixed, phetiylhydrazine 

• T 7 X 71. .7 • f MeO-CO-HH-NHPh . ^ ^ 

pyrocbnclMnylphenylhydrazinate, ;^e|j.Q00-N’H8*HHPh’ ^ 

a bulky precipitate, which dries to a white, crystalline powder, but 
cannot bo i*ecry&talliseJ. (see below); dilute hydrochloric acid decom- 
])Osos it into phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and pyrocinchonic 
anhytlrido. When it is heated at 110—-120°, it decomposes mto watei', 
phenylhydrazine, and a substance which melts at 129°; the latter, 
fi-pyrocineJitmylplmbi/lhifdracitie, is most easily obtained by dissolving 
the phonylhydrazinato in hot dilute alcohol; on cooling the solution, 
the now substance crystallises out. 

MoO-CO-HH , 

p-Pyrocinc7in>i/ylphe7iylhydraztne, jj;^*0.(jo*]{rPh* beautiful, 

yellow, monosymmotrical prisms (crystallography given), which 
molt at 129°, and ai*e insoluble in water, but soluble in most other 
solvents. Its constitution is settled by the close analogy which its 
preparation bears to that of Hotte*s j6-phthalylphenylhydrazine 
(Absti»., 1887, 669). Ho tie, however, did not obtain a phewylhtjdt azine 
p-phfhalylphemjlhydTazbnate, so to complete the chain of evidence 
the author has prepared this substance; it separates from a hot 
alcoholic solution as a white, prism^c, crystalline powder. 

a^TyrocinchonylpheiiylJiydrazimf is prepared by 
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mixing cooled ethereal solutions of pyrocinchonic chloride (1 mol.), 
])repared by tbe action of phosphoric chloride on pyrocinchonic 
anhydride and phenylhydrazine (3 mols.; compare Pickel, Abstr., 
1886, 645). The precipitate thus obtained is washed with warm 
water and crystallised from dilute alcohol; it forms soft, yellow 
needles, melts at 187°, and is soluble in hot alcohol and benzene. 

When phenylhydrazine (4 mols.) acts on a-dichloro-s\ mmetrical- 
dimethylsuccinio anhydride (1 mol.), phenylhydrazine hydrochlondo, 
nitrogen, benzene, and /J-pyrocinchonylphenylhydrazine are formed. 
'Phis reaction is remarkable, because Otto and Beckurts (Abstr., 1885, 
753) could only obtain very little pyrocinchonic acid by the action of 
molecular ” silver on dichlorodimethylsnccinic acid 
a-Bichloropropionic anhythide^ obtained by acting on the acid with 
phosphonis trichloride, is a colourless liquid boiling about 200®, of 
^)eculiar odour, and exciting a copious flow of tears. 

A. propionylphenylhvdrazine^ CMe(N 2 HPh)*CO‘K’H'NHPh, is formed 
whdfn phenylhydrazine (8 mols.) acts on a-dichloi*opropionic anhydride 
(1 mol.), a phenylhydrazine residue taking the place of both chlorine- 
itoms; it crystallises in nearly white, lustrous plates melting at 163®, 
and is soluble in hot water, alcohol, ether, and benzene. 

A. G. B. 

Oomoeines. By B. Leulminn (Ber., 23, 2141—2142).—^All the 
three methods described by Hofmann (Abstr., 1685, 401) for the pre- 
})aration of a-coniceine yield different products. The base obtained 
by treating conhydrine with hydrochloric acid is probably a-coniceine; 
the compound formed by tbe ac‘tion of hydriodic acid on conhydrine 
the author names €-coniceine, and that obtained by treating bromo- 
coniine with sulphuric acid, 5-coniceine. 

a-Cuniceine boils at 158®, is very hygroscopic, has a sp. gr. of 
0‘893, and foims a deliquescent hydrochloride; its picrate nudts at 
224® and its aurochloride at 196—198® with pi’evious decomposition. 

B-Gonicehie boils at 158®, is not hygroscopic, and has a sp. gr. of 
0*8976; it is Imvo-rotatory (—7® 48'), and its hjdrorhloiide is stable 
in the air. Tbe picrate melts at 226®, and the aufochhride at 207® 
with slight decomposition; the plaiinockloride is moderately eabily 
holuble. 

boils at 160—151® and is not hygroscopic; it is dextro- 
rotatoiy (42®), and its Itydrochloide is very deliquescent. The picrate 
melts at 2::3—224®, and the aurochloride at 17o®, seemingly without 
decomposition; the platinochloride is very readily soluble. 

P. S. K. 

Stzyclmiiie. By H. Beckurts (Arch, Pharm.^ 228, 313—325),— 
The strychnine employed, prepared from commercial nitrate, crystal¬ 
lised in anhydrous, four-sided prisms, which melted witu blackening 
at 265®. If the temperature be raised quickly, the melting point 
appears to be considerably higher. Several analyses were made, the 
results agreeing best with the formula C2iH22H202. Laurent (Annalm^ 
69,14) has shown that the action of bromine on an aqueous bolution 
of stiyclinine hydrochloride converts it into bromostrychnine, which 
i» precipitable by ammonia as a white, crystalline compound. 
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ct^llmdbromostnjclmine^ C 2 iB[ 2 iBr!N' 202 /is obtained by adding bromine 
(2 atoms) in the form of bromine-water to a solution of stiyohnine 
hydrobromide (1 mol.), and then precipitating with ammonia. By slow 
evaporation of the alcoholic solntion of this precipitate, well-formed, 
rhombic plates are obtained which melt at 222°, and are only very 
slightly soluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, and easily in 
chloroform, benzene, and alcohol. The aqueous solution has an 
alkaline reaction and a very bitter, persistent taste. Its colourless 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid gives a momentary, light-blue 
coloration on the addition of potassium dichromate. The aqueous 
solution gives precipitates with tannin, potassium mercury iodide, 
phosphotungstic acid, phosphomolybdic acid, potassium chromate, 
and platinum chloride. Monobromostiychnine hydrochloride, 
02 iH 2 iBrN 202 ,HCl, and the corresponding hydrobromide, nitrate, and 
sulphate, the latter with 7 mols. HiO, are easily obtained in crystal¬ 
line forms 

a-Mmohiomostnjchnine metJdodide^ C 2 iH 2 iBr!Nr 202 ,MeI, is obtained by 
warming an alcoholic solution of o-monobromostrychnine with excess 
of methyl iodide for several hours on the water-bath. The white, 
pearly, ciystalline laminse are sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, chlo- 
roiorm,‘and water; on heating, they aie charred without melting. 
The action of light turns them yellow, and they do not give the strych¬ 
nine reaction with sulplmric acid and potassium dichromate. The 
corresponding hydroxide, 02 iH 2 iBrN' 2 O 2 ,MeOH + 4 jH20 , is obtained in 
slender, white needles on digesting the methiodide compound with 
excess of silver oxide for a short time on the water-bath, and filtering 
off the silver iodide formed; it ohai*s at 260® without melting, is readily 
soluble in water and dilute alcohol, becomes yellow on exposure to 
light, and gives a very changeable, violet coloration with sulphuric 
acid and potassium dichromate. 

Mmionitrohromostrychnine, C 2 iH 3 o(fT 02 )BrN 202 ,is prepared by gradu¬ 
ally adding 5 grams of monobromostryohnine nitrate dried at 105° 
to 50 giums of concenti*ated sulphuric acid cooled by a freezing mix¬ 
ture. After thi’ee days, tlio dai*k-yollow liquid is poured into 5 litres 
of water, and, after cooling, supersaturated with ammonia. The 
yellow, flocculcnt precipitate, recrystallised fi’om alcohol, gives pale- 
yollow prisms, which ou heating intumesce and coke, dissolve easily 
in acetone and dilute alcohol, but with difficulty in chloroform, ben- 
zono, and water. With sulphuric acid and potassium diohromate, the 
compound gives the stiychninc reaction. The base does not give 
well-crystallised salts with acids. The hydrobromide and hydro¬ 
chloride a3*e yellow and amorphons. With platiuic chloride, the 
base dissolved in hydrochloric acid gives a yellow, crystalline precipi¬ 
tate of the platinochloride, [ 03 iH{ 5 Br(MrO 2 )N^iO] 2 ,H 2 Pt 0 l 6 , which is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, 

Aonulobromobtryohiine, 03 iH 2 ol 3 r(NH 3 )jN’ 202 , is produced by heating 
a hydrochloric solution of the corresponding nitro-derivative for some 
hours with tin-foil on the water-bath; the dissolved tin is removed by 
hydrogen sulphide and the amido-compound precipitated by ammonia. 
On recrystallising from alcohol of sp. gr. 0*93, small, brownish needles 
are obtained. The compound is omy slightly soluble in chloroform, 

•wrtr riTirr * J. 
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acetone, and ether; the solutions quickly decompose. It softens at 
140° and melts at 180° to a brown liquid. The solutions in acidified 
water also quickly decompose. The yellow platinochloride soon 
becomes violet on exposure to air. J. T. 

Braciae. By H. Beckuets JPhcMnn.^ 228, 326—330).— 

Laurent has described a monobromobrucine, but the author did not 
succeed in obtaining it by the method given. If bromine-water is added 
to an aqueous solution of bnicine hydrobromide in the proportion of 
2 atoms of bromine to 1 molecule of the salt, a precipitate appears which 
is first violet, then bi*own, and finally pure yellow; it has the formula 
Ca 3 B[ 2 al!sr 204 Br}. This compound dissolved in dilute alcohol, has an 
alkaline reaction; in the air it gradually forms an intense, red syrup. 
At 150® it evolves bromine, becoming brown, and at higher tempera¬ 
tures it chars. The aqueous solution of the compound has an acid 
reaction, and on concentration white or brownish plates of brucine 
hydrobromide, 023H2GN^204,HBr -J- 3 H 2 O, crystallise out. The mother 
liquor on evaporation gives a residue which appears to be dibromo- 
brucine, C 23 H 3 iBr 2 N’ 204 . 10 gTams of brucine treated with 200 grams 
of chlorine-water dissolved, but gave no ciystalline product on 
evaporation; the deep-red, amorphous, dry residue, dicJilorohnicine^ 
C 23 H 24 CI 2 II 2 O 4 , is insoluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and absolute 
alcohol. If a mixture of brucine and strychnine is treated with 
chlorine-water, the former goes into solution as dichlorobrucine, and 
the residue of strychnine salt will then give the strychnine reaction 
with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate. J. T. 

Stereoclieimsl^ of Nitrogen. By C. A. Bischoff (7?er., 23, 
1967—1972).—It is generally assumed that in the case of a compound 
containing three radicles combined with a trivalent nitrogen-atom, wo 
isomerides can exist. The author believes, however, that it is possible 
such isomeiides may be found Tvhere the radicals combined with the 
nitrogen-atom become more complex, in which case, jiulging fj*om his 
experience in the snccinic acid group, the various isomerides would 
not so readily pass one into the other. He further points oat that 
an isomeric methyldiphenylamino has already lioen described by 
Girai^, Vogt, and Bardy, which Beilstoin (JIandhitclu 2, on 
account of the theoretical impossibility of an isomeric methyldiplxcmyl- 
amine, regards as phenyltoluidine. The physical constants of the 
compound do not agree well with this supposition, and a further 
investigation of the matter is therefore necessary. 

A second group of nitragen compounds in which isomerides may 
possibly exist, contains those in which the nitrogen-atom is combined 
with carbon by double or triple linkage. In this case, as already 
frequently stated, the isomeiism is due to the fact that the nratual 
approximation of the doubly-linked atoms hinders the freedom of 
rotation. The third group, quite distinct from both the foregoing, is 
that of the hydroxylamine-derivatives. 

According to the author’s ideas, the nitrogen-atom may be graphic¬ 
ally represented in a similar' manner to the carbon-tetrahedron by a 
quadratic pyramid; in its compounds, as, for instance, ammonium 
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chloride, the four hydi'ogen-atoms are situated at the four comers of 
the hafte, and the chlorine-atom at the apex. The direction of the 
valency at the apex makes, with that of each of the valencies at the 
base, an angle of 120°. In hydroxylamine, one atom of hydrogen is 
regarded as situated at the apex, and the remaining atoms of hydro¬ 
gen and the oxygen-atom at the iDase. Isomerides can then he formed 
by the substitution of the hydrogen at the apex or one of those at 
the base by monovalent radicles. When, as in the case of the oximes, 
two hydrogen-atoms are replaced, three isomerides are possible, in 
which cither both the hydrogen-atoms at the base are replaced, 
or the hydrogen-atom at the apex and one of those at the base. If 
the pentavalent nitrogen-atom passes into a tiuvalent atom, as when 
ammonium chloride loses hydrogen chloride, the three hydrogen- 
atoms rearrange themselves symmetrically, the directions of the three 
remaining valencies then forming with one another an angle of 120°. 

H G. 0. 

Stereochemical Studies in the Piperazine-group. By C. A. 
Btschoff (Ber., 23, 1972—1976).—^The object of the researches of 
the author and his pupils on the mixed caibon and nitrogen rings is 
eventually to ascertain under what conditions the formation of closed 

chains of the gcneml formula takes place, A and B 

representing monovalent radicles, and x and y the number of carbon- 
atoms between the two nitrogen-atoms. In the present paper, only 
the case where aj = = 2 is discussed, that is, the formation of the 

members of the piperazine-group. 

Starting with the assumption that the valencies of the carbon-atom 
make with one another an angle of 109° 28', and those of the triva- 
lent nitrogen-atom 120°, it is found that two spacial configurations of 
the piperazine skeleton are possible, namely:— 


NH 

NH 

4 

a 

u • 

u 

\| 

1/ 

NH 

HN 

I. 

n. 


the conditions of equilibrium being more favourable in the secoud 
case. The results given in some of the following abstracts appear to 
show that isomerides coiTOsponding with these formula) do exist. 
Moreover, it is found that the natux*e of the radicals A and B exerts 
an influence on tlie relative facility with which one foim passes into 
the other, and also appears to determine whether ring-formation takes 
place or not. Thus, whilst ethylene-derivatives readily condense with 
all primary amido-bases to form piperazines, the propylene-deiiva- 
tivos do not behave in a similar manner, and orthotoluidine does not 
form a closed chain nnder circumstances in which paratoluidino and 
aniline i*cadily do so. 


4 u 2 
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The influence of the alkyl-gfroups may also be observed in the 
closed chains containing an oxygen-atom in the ring, especially as 
regards the ease with which they are attacked by potash. 

The action of nitrous acid on the piperazines does not always take 
place in the same manner, compounds being formed which in some 
cases give Liebermann’s reaction, and in others not, whilst in certain 
cases the action is chiefly an oxidising one. An important difference 
between the piperazine- and piperidine-derivatives is that, in the 
former, hydrogen is never removed by oxidation without oxygen 
being substituted for it. H. Gr. C. 

Diplienylpipera,zine. By 0. A. Bi‘^choff and C. Trapfsonzjank 
(Ber., 23, 1977—^1981).—The preparation of diphenylpiperazine has 
already been described (Abstr., 1889, 1010). Nitrous acid acts on 
diparamethoxydiphenylpiperazine, 

MeO-06JEU-N-<®|*;g^>N-C,a'OMe, 

Qoc. cit,) with formation of three compounds, the first of which crys¬ 
tallises in reddish-yellow needles melting at 150—155^, the second, 
in brownish-black needles meltir^ at 165®, and the third, in red plates 
melting at 215—^220®. The first two give Liebermann’s reaction, but 
not the third. 

When phenetidine hydrochloride (34 grams) is treated with 
ethylene bromide (18 grams), sodium carbonate (34 grams), and 
water (200 grams), besides diparaethoxydiphenylpiperazine, the 
secondary base, ethylene di^araeihoa^ijdijpJmiyldiamine, 

03H4(3!^H-C«5[4*OEt)„ 

is obtained. It crystallises from a mixture of ether and alcohol in 
colourless plates melting at 98®, and on further teeatment with 
ethylene bromide yields the above diparaethoxydiphenylpipeiazine. 
This melts at 218—223°, and by the action of nitinus acid yields 
mmwnitQ'OSodi^araetJioscydiphenyJjpijperazi'iief CaoHsiN'jOj, melting at 80°, 
and decomposing at 170®, and a compound, OS 0 H 34 N 4 O 6 , which forms 
yellowish-red needles melting at 120—^130®. 

An attempt was made to obtain a piperazine from propylene 

bromide by the action of aniline and sodium carbonate, but without 

success. . H. G. C. 

« 

Diphenyl-ay. and a^-diketopiperazines. By C. A. Bischoff 
and A. Hausdorfes (Ber,, 23, 1987—^1991).—^The phenylglycin re¬ 
quired for the preparation of diphenyl-ay-diketopiperazine was ob¬ 
tained by Hausdorfer’s method (Abstr., 1889, 1013), which gives a 
better yield than that proposed by Bebnffat (Oazzetta, 20, 122). 

Diphenyl-ay-diketopiperazine, PhlI<Q^®^j^>NPh, is only acted 

on by the gaseous mixture of oxides of nitrogen evolved from ar- 
senious oxide and nitric acid, the quantity of substance obtained being 
then only small and difficult to purify. By the oxidation of this 
piperazine, the authors obtained results agreeing exactly with those 
of Abenius (this voL, p. 626). 
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The compoToid obtained as a bye-prodnct on beating othoxypbenyl- 
glycin (Abstr., 1889, 1012 ) when heated with acetic anhydride 
gives a dijparaethoxypTi£nyMiheto;pipenis:ine, which is not identical 
with the a 7 .componnd previously obtained, and is probably the 

a?-compouiid, BtO’OaH 4 *hr<Qg®, 0 Q>Nr'C 6 H 4 'OEt. It forms colour¬ 
less, lustrous tablets melting at 177—^178°. 

CE[ *00 

Diphenyl-ag-diketopiperazine, PhlT<^Qg-®^QQ>lIPh, is acted on 

by nitrous acid with formation of a golden-yellow compound melting 
at 98°. It has the formula CisHulffaOs or O 16 H 12 N 2 O 2 , and contains 
therefore no more nitrogen and oxygen than the original piperazine. 
It is at present undergoing further investigation. H. G. 0. 

Ortho- and Para-ditolylpiperazines and jS-Dinaphthylpiper- 
azine. By C. A. BiscHOFPand A. HAUSDdRPER (Per., 23, 1981—1986). 

CH •CH 

— Ort7u>ditolylpiperaaine, CaIl 4 Me*!N'<[Q|j^, 0 jg-^>!N’'O 6 HiMe, is obtained 

in the same manner as diphonylpiperazine, the yield in this case being 
the worst of any in the piperazine-grouj), ethyleneditolylamine being 
obtained as a bye-product in the reaction. Orthoditolylpiperazine 
melts at 1G9—171°, and yields on treatment with nitrogen trioxide in 
sulphuric acid solution a compound, GibH 2 oN 404 or C 18 H 18 NJ 1 O 4 , melt¬ 
ing at 282°, which does not show Liebermann’s reaction. 

Faradifolylpiperdsine is much more readily prepared than the ortho- 
compound, and is best crystallised from chloroform. It melts at 187°, 
and is converted by nitrous acid into a compound crystallising in red 
prisms and melting at 175°, which gives Liebermann’s reaction. 

p-DinapMliylpiperasiine^ • obtained 

from ^-naphthylamine, sodium carbonate, and ethylene bromide, 
foims colourless crystals melting at 228°. As a bye-product, the 
compound efJiylenedi-P-naphthjldmnme, OsH4(NH'CioH7)2, is obtained; 
this forms colourless, lustrous plates or needles which melt at 
U9—150°. H. G. 0. 

Hydrastine: a Correction. By H. Heim (Per., 23, 2469).— 
The compound (m. p, 1G6—169°) obtained by Pi*eund and Bosenborg 
(compai*e tliis vol., p. 533) from mothylhydrastine methiodido by the 
action of alkalis, has the formula OaoHajOo, not GioHjoOs iis given. 
Jb*. Schmidt prepared, by the same method, a compound ot the 
formula GjoHmOt; the difference is possibly caused by the manner 
of drying, the one being done at ormnary temperatures, the other at 
100°. J. B. T. 

Conversion of Tropidine into Tropine. By A. ’Ladenburg 
(P er., 23, 2225; compare this vol., p. 1167).—Further experiments 
have shown that the base obtained by treating tropidine with hydro- 
bromic Acid in the cold is identical with tropine. F. S. K. 
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InfliLence of Muscular Work, Hunger, and Temperature on 
the Exhalation of Carbonic Anhydride. By V. Grandis (OJteiib, 
Oentr.^ 1890, i, 1069; from Arch. Italien de Biologies 12).—Experi¬ 
ments with dogs gave the following results:— 

1. More carbonic anhydride is exhaled during mnscnlar work than 
when the animal is at rest, whatever the conditions as regards food 
are. 

2. When both fasting and tired, the animals exhaled less carbonic 
anhydride than under normal conditions, although for the first few 
hours after work the amount exhaled was greater. 

3. The weight of tbe animal decreases much more rapidly after 
exercise than when fasting, six hours’ exercise causing as great a loss 
of weight as when the animal fasted for fonr days. 

4. If, after a seven days’ fast, the animal is fed with double the 

usual amount of food, it regains its weight in three or four days, but 
this cannot be accomplished with animsd food only. The breathing 
is less rapid during fasting, as also is the heart’s action, especially in 
a warm atmosphere. J. W. L. 


Glycogen in the Liver and Muscles. By E. Hergenhahx 
(Zeif. BioL, 27, 21S—227).—The conclusions from seven series of 
experiments, which are given with full analytical details and charts 
of results, are the following:— 

1 . The liver glycogen dwindles in hens after six days’ inanition to 
very small quantities (0*0 to 0*098 gram; compare Prausnitz, this 
voL, p. 810). 

2 . The muscle glycogen, on the other hand, after the same period, 
is still present in considerable amount, although varying between 
wide limits (0'033 to 1*58 grams). 

3. At the end of the period of abstinence, the store of musclo 
glycogen in all the experiments prepouderated. 

4. On the administration of cane-sugar, the liver glycogen soon 
shows a great increase; the muscle glycogen shows no important 
rise until 12 hours after the feeding, 

5. As is shown graphically by curves, about six hours after tbo 
administration of cane-sugar as food, the liver glycogen has increased 
so much that it equals in amount the muscle glycogen. Later on, its 
junouni exceeds that in the muscles, the time when this occurs varj - 
ing with the dose; for instance, with 


10 

20 

30 


grams of cane-sugar, in 15 hours. 

20 

93 97 99 

2G 

H —V ,, 


6 . The maximum of the liver glycogen occurs earlier whon the 
dose of sugai* is small; for instance, 
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Quantity of cane-sugar 

Maximum of hver- 

Average amount of the 

given. 

glycogen appeared m— 

mflYirnirm. 

10 gramb 

12 houib 

1 *625 grams 

20 „ 

16 „ 

1*980 „ 

30 „ 

20 „ 

3*585 „ 


7. The maximum of the muscle glycogen is independent of the 
amount of sugar administered, aud appears 12 to 24 hours after the 
food is given. 

8 . As a rule, the maximum of the liver glycogen is somewhat 
greater than that of the muscle glycogen, but both are proportional 
to the amount of cane-snerar given. 

9. The difference of time in the occurrence of the two max-inn a. is 

lessened by increasing the amount of cane-sugar given. It vanishes 
with a dose of 30 grams. W. D. H. 

Fonnatioix of Glycogen in Muscle with an Artificial 
Circulation. By E. Kulz {Z&U. Biol, 27, 237—246).—Previous 
observers have stated that a liver freshly removed fi‘om the body 
continues to form glycogen from dextrose dissolved in blood arti¬ 
ficially pumped through the oi'gan. In the present research, similar 
experiments were made with the muscles of the lower exti*emities of 
dogs. These were, after the death of tho animal, Iiept at the body 
temperature, and after an experiment lasting five or six hours were 
still found excitable and conti*actile when tested with an electric 
stimulus. A measured quantity of blood was pumped through each 
limb in some experiments, but that passed through one limb had a 
known quantity of dextrose or cane-sugar dissolved in it; at the end 
of the experiment the amounts of glycogen in each limb were esti¬ 
mated and compared with one anothei*; the amount of sugar left in 
the blood was sdso estimated. In other experiments, the control limb 
was not subjected to an artificial circulation, but the glycogen in it 
was estimated immediately after death. In a third series of experi¬ 
ments, the estimations were made not for the entu»e limbs, but for 
individual muscles of the limbs. The third series is regai'ded as 
unsatisfactory; the corresponding muscles of the two sides wei*o 
pi*aoiically equal in so far as their glycogen was conceimcd, or if any 
differonco at all occnired, the control muscle contained tho more 
glycogen. The muscles, however, did not respond to the electi*ic 
cnrz*ent, aud so may be regarded as dead. Death does not occur so 
soon when tho whole limb is left intact, and tho lesnlts of experi¬ 
ments conducted on this plan are, therefore, rcgai'ded as more trust¬ 
worthy. Hero it was found (except in two instances where the 
differences are so small as to come within the limits of experimental 
errors) that the limb through which the blood containing sugar had 
been pumped contained the greater amount of glycogen. This is 
regarded as evidence that the muscles have in themselves the power 
of producing glycogen from sugar, and are not mei*ely dependent on 
the liver for their supply of glycogen. W. D. H. 
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Phloridzm Diabetes, By F. Moritz and W. Prausnitz {Zeit 
Blol.^ 27, 81—118).—J. V. Mering (Terhandl. d. V and VI Congress 
iwn. Med.^ Zeit, Tclin, Med., 14, 405; 16, 431) has discovered in 
phloridzin an agent by means of wbicb diabetes can be artificially 
produced in animals. Phloridzin is a glucoside, which, by boiling 
with an acid, is decomposed, yielding a sugar phlorose, which is 
almost identical with dextrose, and phloretin, which, by the action of 
caustic alkali, is split into phloroglucinol and phloretic acid. The con¬ 
stitution of phloridzin is not known with certainty; phloretic acid, 
]iowever, is the acid of an aromatic alcohol, and phloroglucinol is a 
trihydric aromatic alcohol or phenol. It is probable that phloiidzin 
contains free aromatic hydroxyl-groups. It therefore was necessary 
in the course of the investigation to determine the amount of ethereal 
hydrogen sulphate in the urine in addition to the sugar. The results 
of these experiments and others bearing on the influence of the drug 
on metabolism and other points may be thus stated:— 

The phloridzin used was pure; it yielded phloretin which crystal¬ 
lised in needles melting at 226—230“, thus differing from that origin¬ 
ally described by Stas (Annalen, 30, 200), which crystallised in 
plates melting at 1^0°. A simple reaction for phloridzin is the red 
colour produced on evaporating it with a few drops of a solution of 
vanillin in alcohol, and a little hydrochloric acid. Iron chloride 
gives a brown coloration with solution of phloridzin. Neither of 
these tests, however, can be used for its identification in fseces, as 
they are not characteristic. Phloridzin may be best detected and 
estimated by the yield of sugar produced after hydrolysis with sul¬ 
phuric acid. The absorption of phloridzin in the alimentary canal 
appears to be rapid and complete. After feeding an animal on the 
drug in doses of 1 gram per kilo, of body weight, it is not recog¬ 
nisable in the fseces. For a space of two days on the average after 
the administration of the drug, the urine contains a substance which 
gives a brown coloration with ierric chloride. The urine also contains 
an increased quantity of ethereal hydrogen sulphates on the day of 
the dose, and the succeeding day; the increase is so mai*kcd that it is 
only explicable on the grounds that part of the phloridzin given is 
combined in the urine as a sulphate. The following table represents 
the result of an experiment on a dog, bearing out this statement:— 



Sulphuric acid. 

* 


Bate. 

As normal sul¬ 
phate (a). 

As ethereal 
sulphate (b). 

a : A 

Remarks. 

SI4th Nov.. 

0-69 

0-14 

1 :0*2 

Normal. 

4th Dec. . 

0*85 

0-11 

1 : 0-13 

Normal 

6th Dec.. 

0-21 

0*41 

1:2-0 

6 gr. of phloridzin given. 

7th Dec. , 

0-66 

0*22 

1:0-34 


The excretion of phloridzin, and the accompanying glycosuria, 
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appears to be completed within the second day after its administra¬ 
tion, The total quantity of sugar in the urine is far greater than can 
bo accounted for by the phlorose derived from the drug itself; it is a 
form of sugar which completely disappears under the influence of 
yeast, and is thus dextrose, doubtless mixed with phlorose, 

Phloretin also causes glycosuria, but not so markedly as does 
phloridzin. Phlorogludnol and phlorctic acid do not pi^oduce this 
result, Phloridzin diabetes is analogous to the most severe form of 
human diabetes; it occurs whatever the diet may be: meat, carbo¬ 
hydrate, or fat, or mixtures of these, or when no food is given at all. 
The excretion of sugar begins about three hours after the drug has 
been given, rises quickly to a maximum, and as rapidly falls; this 
corresponds to the rate of absorption and excretion of the drug. The 
percentage sugar contents of the urine varies greatly, A minimum 
of 6 per cent, and a maximum of 13*5 per cent, were observed. It 
varies with the amount of phloridzin given, and also with the amount 
of food taken. In this latter particular an inci'ease of meat in the 
diet produces a more marked eifect than an increase of the carbo¬ 
hydrates : this is, probably, dependent on the slower absorption of 
starch. If one calculates the maximal amount of sugar theoretically 
possible from the food, after allowing for tlie carbon discharged as 
urea, it is found that the quantity of sugar in the urine is much less, 
but in the case of moat diet is gi-eater than in the case of starchy 
foods. The output of sugar during hunger and during a fatty diet 
is very great, relatively much greater than when carbohydrates and 
meat are taken. Tho destructive metabolism of proteids during au 
abundant meat diet is only slightly increased by phloridzin; this is 
very difCei'ent from what occurs during inanition, then the nitro¬ 
genous output may be twice that of the normal; the increase is not 
so marked when fat is given as during absolute abstinence from food ; 
carbohydbfate food lessens the increase still more. W. 1). H. 

Phloridzin Diabetes. By E. Kulz and A. E. Wright {Zeii, 
BioL, 27, 181—214).—J. v, Mering, in his researches on this subject 
(soo preceding abstract), has administered phloridzin to animals after 
varying periods of inanition. He believes that those periods are 
huflidontly long to enable the animal to* get nd of all its glycogen, 
and as the amoxmt of sugar in the urine is greater than tliat derivable 
fi’om the drug, concludes that the source of the sugar must in these 
cases be, for tho greater part, the proteids of the body. Although in 
his last published papers, v. Meiiiig admits the presence of a small 
amount of glycogen in the animals killed after phloridzin poisoning, 
he does not consider that this is sufi&cient to cause him to alter his 
original conclusions. Tho present research, undertaken before the 
appeax*ance of v. Mering’s last paper, had for its chief object tho 
ascertaining of the fact whether the animals, after long abstinence 
from food and dosing with phloridzin, are absolutely glycogen free. 
It was found that they were not; the quantity of glycogen, 
especially in the muscles, being so great as in the author’s opinion to 
considerably invalidate v. Mering’s position. A large number of 
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experiments on different species of animals are recorded with great 
fulness, and analytical details are succinctly tabled. 

Minor points to be noted are tbe facts that phloretin (except in 
hens) causes diabetes, though not so powerfully as phloridzin; and 
that frogs do not suffer from glycosuria after the administration of 
either drug. 

The paper concludes with some polemical remarks I'egarding the 
method of glycogen estimation used by v. Mering. W. D. H. 


Chemistry ot Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Silicic Acid as a Culture Medium for Organisms. By W. 
Kuhne (^Zeit BioL^ 27,172—179).—Silicic acid prepared from water 
glass by the addition of hydrochloric acid, and dialysed until free from 
acid and sodium chloride, coagulates after a time, especially on the 
addition of sodium chloride. The solution found best for the purpose 
was one of sp. gr. 1*02, containing 3*4 per cent, of anhydrous silicic 
acid. After a few days, this sets to a clear, transparent jelly. This 
mixed with nutritive substances (meat extract, deuteroalbumose, &c.), 
and sterilised by heating in metallic vessels at 160—170'', is recom¬ 
mended as a culture me<hum for micro-organisms. W. B. H. 

Occurrence of Boron in the Vegetable Kingdom and its 
Physiological Meaning. By E. Hotter {Landio. Yersuahs-Statj 37, 
437—468;.—A large number of ashes of fruits, leaves, and twigs of 
fruit trees and portions of other plants were tested for boron. 1 to 
1*6 gi*ams of the ash was dissolved in 4 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
(10—15 c.c.) and tested with turmeric paper; if tho result was un¬ 
certain or negative, a larger qniuitity of ash was tested with sulphunc 
acid and ethyl alcohol. Boric acid was found in the ashes of all the 
fruits which Avero examined; other ashes contained loss. 

In order to ascertain the physiological action of boron in plants, 
water-culture experiments •>vere made 'with Bisnw, saiivtm and Zea 
When much boron is taken up by tho plant, tho chlorophyll 
is destroyed, and consequently the process of assimilation stopped; 
and the root dies. When the amount of boi’on in tho nutritive solu¬ 
tion is increased, the plant becomes still less healthy; with 
1 gram per litre the dry produce is very blight. Free boric 
acid is more prejudicial than the alkali salts. Different kinds of 
plants are differently affected by the same amount of box‘on; peas 
were much less able to resist its action than maize. Tho distribution 
of the boron was nearly equal in the healthy and unhealthy organs. 

H. J. M. 

Composition of the Ash of Tobacco Leaves. By J. M. van 
Bemmblen {Land, Versmlis-Skit,^ 37, 409—436).—^Accoiding to 
Hessler, Schloesing, and otheis, tobacco will buna well which is rich 
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in organic potassium salts. Too mucli potassium nitrate is injurious ; 
potassium chloride is also injurious, and calcium and magnesium 
chlorides still more so, owing to their fusibility and the consequent 
encasing of unbumt organic matter. Of organic substances, too much 
fat and too much albumin neutralise the good effect of organic 
potassium salts. It is of importance that the albuminoids and carbo¬ 
hydrates should be sufficiently decomposed in the curing. 

Ash analyses are given of tobacco from Java, Mexico, Japan, 
Hungary, and Yirginia. The results show that leaves of the best 
quahty contain 12 to 15 per cent, of mineral matter (silica excluded), 
not much chlorine and sulphuric acid, no soda, or very little, and 
much potash, lime, and magnesia in combination with organic acids; 
that in the ash, not only the relation between the carbonates and the 
chlorides and sulphates (CO 2 : Cl + SOj) is high (not under 7), but 
also that the relation between the potash and chlorides and sulphates 
(K : Cl + SO 3 ) is not under 2 . 

Tobacco which bm*ns badly either contains an excess of chlorine 
and sulphuric acid over the amount of potash, or else the amount of 
potassium, compared with that of chlorine and sulphuric acid, is low, 
owing to the potash being partially i‘eplaced by soda. It is important 
to determine how far lime may replace ijotash. The total amount of 
ash in the best tobacco of different countries varies only slightly, and 
as the amount of chlorine, sulphuric acid, and soda is small, it is not 
improbable that lime, magnesia, and potash, as organic salts, can 
i*eplace one another within certain limits. H. J. M. 

Loss of Nitrogen in Acid Fodders. By P. W. Woll (Ltmdw. 
VersucJis-Stat,^ 37, 466—469).—^A reply to Kellner and Sawano (this 
voL, p. 546). Although acid clover and other Leguminosas lose 
nitrogen by dissociation of ammonium salts in drying, it has been 
shown that such a loss either does not take place at all, or is only very 
slight in the case of the acid fodders pooi'er in nitrogen, as for 
instance, green maize. In this case, the loss of nitrogen is due to tho 
action of ferments. N. H. J. M. 

Composition of Soils. By J. M. van Blmmelen Versuch s- 

SMK, 37, 347—373; compare this voL, pp. 822, 823, 832).—In the 
soils examinod by the author, namely, sea mud, arable land, and 
volcanic arable land (Sumatia and Java), it was found that the 
amount of humus in relation to that of the clay, was greatest in 
Ircshly deposited mud; the heavy clay contained 30 per cent, of silica 
and alumina, and 6*9 per cent, of humus; tho lighter clay, 17 per cent, 
of silica, and 3*2 per cent of humus. The percentage of nitrogen in 
humus varied from 4*5 to 7 per cent. The humus contains al::«orbed 
mineral matter, especially alkaline bases, which aie of considerable 
impoitiance for the fertility of the soil. The fertility of soil also 
depends on the state of humification of the organic matter. Pitsch*s 
experiments (Lavidw, Vf*rmcli$~8tat^ 26, 1 ) show that Grandeau’s 
conclusions with regal'd to his so-called matiere noire were erroneous. 

Tho volcanic clay contained more colloidal silicates than ordinary 
clay, and was also more readily decomposed by hydrochlorio acid and 
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by dilute aqueous potash. Oi'dinary clay contains more silicates 
decomposable by sulphuric acid. 

With regard to the alkaline bases in the colloidal silicates and 
humates, it is suggested that the lime in the silicate is only in 
the most readily soluble portion; or else that dilute hydrochloric 
acid can exti*act lime from the colloidal silicates without decomposing 
them. The amount of potash is greater in sea and river clay than in 
volcanic clay. The heavy sea clay 'contained .1 per cent, of potash; 
the lighter clay 0*4 per cent. Magnesia is less strongly combined in 
the colloid silicates and humates than potash, but more strongly than 
lime. 

The percentage of phosphoric acid (soluble in nitric acid) in 
manured or unmanured arable land is generally between 0*25 and 
O'lO, except when the soil contains much chalk or sand, when it may 
be only 0*06. F. H. J. M. 

Cairses of Fertility of the Forest-land of Deli (Sumatra) and 
Java for Tobacco^ and of the Decrease of Fertility. By J. M. 
VAX Bemmelek (Landio. Vei'suchs-Stat^ 37, 374—408).—The causes 
of the fertility for tobacco of the volcanic clay of Deli are the fresh 
forest soil, its loose texture, the amount of humus it contains, and 
probably also the basic composition of the silicates. The freq^uency 
of rain during the period of growth' of the tobacco plant is also 
favourable. The cause of decrease of fertillity, which does nob seom 
to be due to exhaustion of the soil, requires investigation. The crops 
ai'e still sufficiently large, but the quality of the leaves is inferior. 
It is suggested that the composition of the humus has changed, and 
that the soil has lost its looseness of texture. The author suggests 
that the fertility might be re&toi*ed by occasionally re-establishing 
the forests for a time. N. H. J. M. 

Loss of Nitrogen during the Fermentation of Nitrogen¬ 
ous Organic Matters and the Means for its Prevention. By H. 
V. Kuause {Clmn, Cenir,^ 1890, i, lOUo—106(5; hoTCiJonm. Landwirth-^ 
<icJiaft, 38,1-68).—The decomposition and loss of nitrogen sustained by 
cow-dung was investigated, and the effect of the addition of several 
substances was deteimined. Superphosphate added in quantities of 
from 0*5 to 5*0 per 100 of the dung, proved to he an excellent moans 
of preventing decomposition. SimS^‘ quantities of “ superphosphate- 
gypsum ** appear to assist rather than to retard the decomposition, 
but it nevertheless possesses considerable retentive power for 
ammonia. 

Additions of kainite, from 0'5 to 15'0 per 100 of dung, assisted 
materially in preventing loss of ammonia when the dung was allowed 
to lie for shoi‘t periods of time only; when kept in heap for protracted 
periods, considerahle losses of ammonia, however, took place. Peat, 
when used in quantities from 0*5 to 10*0 per 100 of the dung, 
assists the decomposition, and considerable loss of nitrogen occurred. 
When added in much larger quantities, its power of absorbing 
ammonia becomes of value, and is useful whez*e.the urine is allowed 
to remain with the solid excrements. The addition of “ basic phos- 
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pliate’’ assisted tlie fermentations, and a very nonsideiable loss of 
ammonia occnned Lastly, expeiiment showed the importance of 
keeping the air fiom the dung, and that consequently loss loss of 
ammonia occuis in the case of the dung being allowed to accumulate 
in the stalls than when it is legularly lemoved to a sepaiate dung- 
heap J W. L. 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Apparatus for the Estimation of Nitrogen in Ammonium 
Salts. By W Hbisischel (Ber, 23, 2402—2403) —The method is 
based on the decomposition of ammomum salts by sodium hypobio- 
mite The apparatus consists of an outer vessel similai to those em¬ 
ployed mV Me}Oi*s vapour density appaiatus, it contains a small 
quantity of mctlijl alcohol, and is closed hy a lubbei stoppei. 
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tlrrougli tliis passes a short bent tube, the ends of which are cut at an 
acute angle. The inner vessel AA contains the sodium hypobromite 
solution, and is closed by a doubly bored rubber stopper. The 
delivery tube BB is bent at one end into a hook, on which is sus¬ 
pended, by a piece of platinum wire, the tube 0 ; this tube contains 
a little mercury and a weighed quantity of the ammonium compound 
under examination. Through the second hole of the stopper, a bent 
glass rod passes easily, so that it may be freely turned. D is a 
capillary tube. The details of working are as follows:—The appara¬ 
tus is heated by boiling the alcohol for about half an hour; when 
bubbles cease to appear at D, the tube C is released by means of the 
bent rod, and allowed to drop into the liquid in AA. An immediate 
evolution of nitrogen takes place, which displaces an equal volume ot 
air; the reaction is completed in a few minutes. No special correc¬ 
tion is needed in measuring the mixture of air and nitrogen. 

J. B. T. 

Source of Error in the Estimation of Sulphuric Acid. 
By E. T. Mbybe (/. pr. CJipth. [2], 42, 270).—The author points out 
that in the evaporation of large quantities of liquids on the water- 
bath, a not inappreciable amount of sulphuric acid may he absorbed 
from the gases given off by tbe combustion of the coal-gas used for 
heating, which is never free from sulphur. Experiments made with 
distillod water free from sulphuric acid showed that in evaporating 
2 litres in a porcelain basin to 50 c.c. (which*occupied six hours), an 
amount of sulphuric acid equal to 0*01462 gi’am SOj was absorbed. 
In another experiment 1 litre of pure water was evaporated in a 
platinum basin over a small Bunsen flame to 50 c.c. (the time occu¬ 
pied being 12 hours); in thi«i case the amount of sulphuric acid found 
corresponded with 0*0106 gram SOj. H. G. 0. 

Ozidation of Sulphides by the Electric Current. By E. F. 
Smith ( Ber ., 23, 2276 — 2283). — The substance to bo examined was 
fused with caustic potash in a nickel crucible, which was connected 
with one end of an electric circuit, whilst a platinum wire dipping into 
the fused mass was connected with the other. In the circuit were 
also interposed an animetei*, for measuring the Rti*ength of the 
current, an aiiparatus for reversing the direction of the cuiTont, and 
a variable resistance. Rather moi'e than 0*1 gram of the substanco 
was generally used with 20—40 gi'ams of caustic potash, and the 
ouiTeut was allowed to run for 10 to 20 minutes, at a sti*ength of 
1—2 amperes; it was often found advantageous to reverse the current 
occasionally. The crucible and its contents were finally treated with 
water, the solution filtered from insoluble oxide, acidified, and the 
sulphuric acid in it estimated in the usual manner. It was found * 
that in the case of blende, ZnS; cinnab^, HgS; galena, PbS ; silver- 
glance, AgjS; molybdenum-glance, AI 0 S 3 ; stibnite, Sb^Sj; orpiment, 
AssSj; jamesonite, Sb 2 S 5 Pb 2 ; enargite, AsS 40 u^; stephanite, fib 3 SaAgio; 
koWlite, (BiSb^iSePbi; fahlerz, (SbAs) 2 S 7 (Cu 3 Hg 2 FeZn) 4 ; tin 
pyrites, SnS 40 u 3 Fe; pyrrhotite, FeiiSi 2 ; and marcasite, FeS^, all the 
sulphur was oxidised to sulphuric acid by treatment in the manner 
desci’ibed above, but not more than half the sulphur in copper-glance, 
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CXI 2 S, could be tlms oxidised, wbUe to efEect the complete oxidation 
of iron pyiites, FeS 2 , it was found necessary to add an equal weight 
of copper oxide, and use a current of 4 amperes. 0. I\ B. 

Blowpipe Test for Mercury. By T. Charlton (GJiem. Nem, 62, 
41—42).—^After the sublimate is obtained in Johnstone’s method 
for testing for mercury (Abstr., 1889, 797), the author recommends 
dropping a little iodine into the tube; when volatilised, this imme- 
liately gives the characteristic mercuric iodide if any mercury is 
present, whilst the inconvenience caused by the washing away of sub¬ 
limate by the use of acid is obviated. D. A. L. 

Reactions of Arsenic. By G. Loof (Ghem. Ge7ifr., 1890, i, 1078 
—1079; from A'pothelcer Zeitung, 5, 263).—The author recommends 
hypophosphorous acid as the best i*eagent for arsenic, as described by 
J. Thiele (this vol., p. 1193). Arsenic is only precipitated from 
the strongly hydrochloHc acid solution by heating. 10 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, if heated for several hours with OT—0*2 gram of 
calcium hypophosphite, will show the presence of aasonious oxide if 
0*01 milligram be piesent. Of glycerol, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid, 6 c.c. with 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid is a suit¬ 
able quantity; of calcium phosphate, sodium phosphate, or tartar 
emetic, 0*5 gram in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, is sufficient. In the 
case of bismuth subnitmto, it should be previously freed from nitric 
acid by gentle heating, or by dissolving an equal weight of the hypo- 
phosphite with it in hydrochloric acid. Of liq. ftrri sfsj. 5 c.c. in 
10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is decolorised with Bettendorf’s reagent, 
and then 0*2 giam of the hypophosphite added, aVntimony oxy- 
sulphide is dissolved by hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, 
filtered through glass wool, and heated with hypophosphite for several 
hours on the water-bath. J. W. L. 

QuantitatiYe Estimatioxi of Vanadinm and the Separation of 
Vanadic Acid from Phosphoric Acid. By R. Holver&cueit 
(^Inaugural Dmertation, Gkam, Gmtr,^ 1890, i, 977—978).—^By the 
application of Biosonheim’s iodometric method (Annalev, 251,197), the 
author finds that vanadic acid may be lapidly and exactly determined, 
after first precipitating it as barium or load vanadate. The substance 
is dissolved, and tbe vanadic acid pi*ocipitaied with hai*ium chloride 
or load acetate. The precipitate is boiled with hydrochloric acid and 
potassium bromide, and the libex’ated bromino determined volumetri- 
cally with potassium iodide. In tho absence of substances, such as 
luolybdic acid, which ai*e reduced by sulphurous acid or hydrogen 
sulphide, the vanadic acid may also he determined by first reducing 
it with one of these agents, the excess being then boiled olf, and the 
vanadium tetroxide determined by potassium permanganate. If the 
vanadic acid has been pi-ecipitated as barium or lead vanadate, 
the metal must first be separated before titrating with potassium 
peimanganate. For the determination of vanadic acid and phosphoric 
acid when they occur together, the vanadic acid ib first reduced to 
totx*oxido with sulphurous acid, and after expelling the excess of the 
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latter, the phosphoric acid may be precipitated with molybdic acid 
and filtered off. If tbe amount of vanadic acid is large, the precipita¬ 
tion of the phosphoric acid should be executed rapidly at 55—60®, 
using a considerable excess of molybdic acid; or the vanadic acid 
may first be determined in the solution by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid and potassium bromide, the liberated bromine being then deter¬ 
mined Tolumetrically; the phosphoric acid is determined by evapora¬ 
ting the solution with a little sulphui*ic acid to dryness, the residue 
is taten up with water, the vanadic acid reduced with sulphurous 
acid, and the phosphoric acid precipitated with molybdic acid, as 
above described. If the alkalis are to be determined, the substance, 
dissolved in acetic acid, is treated, at boiling heat, with lead acetate, 
and the lead vanadate filtered off, the alkalis being then determined 
in the filtrate. J. W. L. 

Detection and Estimation of Lactic and Butyric Acids in 
Wines. By E. Mach and K. Pobtele (Landw. FersiMsfe- iStot,, 37, 
305--323).—Owing to heavy rainfalls and consequent flooding of 
wine-districts in South Tyrol, the grapes often become covered with a 
thin crust of mnd. This contains, besides clay, a considerable 
amount of calcium and magnesium carbonates, which neutralise much 
of the acid of the grapes, and give rise to lactic and butyric fermen¬ 
tation. Tbe resulting wine blackened when exposed to air, and could 
only be used for making inferior brandy. The mud-emst may, how¬ 
ever, be almost entirely removed by immersing the grapes for a few 
minutes in 2 or 3 per cent, sulphuric acid; they are afterwards washed 
in running water. Determinations of alcohol, total acid, volatile acids, 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, glycerol, ash, and ash constituents were 
made at differeut periods, in samples of wine prepared {a) after 
washing the grapes with acid; (6) without washing the grapes, and 
letting the must ferment with the skins; (c) same as (21), but the 
must was drawn off, allowed to settle, and again drawn off; (cZ) same 
as (c), but the must was ti*eated with sulphuric acid (1’83 grams per 
litre). The results of the analyses ai»e given in tables. Acetic, 
butyiic, and lactic acids were determined in samples (a), (&), and (c). 
The results show that the wine prepared from the grapes washed with 
acid was free from butyric and lactic acids, whilst the greater part of 
the small amount of acid in (5) consists of lactic acid. 

Detection ami Estimation of Butyric Acid in Presence of Acetic Acid, 
—500 c.c, of wine is distilled until 125 c.c. remains; the residue is 
diluted to its original bulk, and again distilled until 125 c.c. remains. 
This is repeated four times, and the free acid in the united distillates 
determined by titration with soda or with baryta. If soda has been 
used, the neutralised distillate is evaporated down, treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and steam distilled, and the distillate neutralised with 
baryta. The solution is so far evaporated down that it will solidify 
when cold, after which it is treated with absolute alcohol (10 parts). 
The barium butyrate dissolves, whilst tbe acetate remains almost 
entirely undissolved. Tbe salts are separated by filtration and washing 
with absolute alcohol. The aqueous solutions of the salts are treated 
with sulphuric acid, steam distilled, and the acid determined by titra- 
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tloTL with Roda. In order to ascertain whether the separation was 
complete, the nentralised solutions are evaporated down and treated 
with alcohol and sulphuric acid; a trace of impurity is easily detected 
by the odour of ethyl salt. 

JOeteGtion aid Bstimatim of Lactic Add .—500 c.c. of wine is just 
neutralised with soda, some pumice powder added, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness in a deep dish on a water-bath, with fre¬ 
quent stirring. The residue is rubbed in a mortar, moistened with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and shaken three times with ether (200 c.c.). The 
united ether extracts are carefully evaporated down in an Erlenmeyer 
flask, the residue washed with water into a deep dish, treated with an 
equal volume of alcohol, and slightly heated for a long time with 
freshly precipitated lead carbonate, until effervescence ceases. It is 
then digested for three or four hours, filtered, and washed with 95 per 
cent, fdcohol. The filtrate is decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, 
filtered, heated on a wator-bath to remove excess of hydrogen 
sulphide, and distilled until one quarter remains. It is then diluted 
to its original bulk and again distilled, and this is repeated until the 
distillate is neutralised by not moie than 0*5 c.c. of normal soda solu¬ 
tion. The lactic acid in the residue is determined by titration. The 
remits thus obtained are too high, owing to the presence of malic 
acid. The neutralised solution is therefore evaporated to dryness, 
and the sodium lactate dissolved out by absolute alcohol (sodium 
malate being insoluble). After evaporation of the alcohol, the residue 
is treated with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted three times with 
ether. The residue from the ether is digested with lead carbonate, 
and the acid afterwards liberated as before. The solution of acid is 
divided into two parts, the ono being used for the titration, and the 
other converted into zinc salt, to determine its purity. 

Palm’s method (Abstr., 1887, 307) was tided, and although it 
answered well for the detection of lactic acid, it was found to be 
unsatisfiictory as a quantitative method. N. H. J. M. 

Quantitative Estdinatlon of Uric Acid in Hainan. Urine. By 
W. Oamerbr (Zeit. JJiol., 27, 163—171).—The method adopted for 
the estimation of uiic acid consists in estimating the nitrogen in the 
precipitate of uric acid produced by silver nitrate (Abstr., 1889, 
1040); Salkowski and after him Ludwig, however, decompose the 
precipitate pi*oducod by silver nitrate with sulphuretted hydrogen 
or sodium sulphide and weigh the uric acid as such. Oamerer’s 
simpler method has certain disadvantages. Some authors have stated 
that a loss of uric acid is unavoidable; this is found to be more 
marked in nrinos than in solntionR of pure nno acid; it is inde¬ 
pendent of the concentration, and is apparently due to imperfect 
filtering; it was fonndthat the eiTor was so small as to be negligible, 
if Schleicher and SclmU’s filters were nsed. Another objection is 
that silver nitrate precipitates from urine not only nrio acid, but 
certain substances of the xanthine group. A number of comparative 
experiments were therefore made, the uric acid being estimated both 
by the author’s method and by Ludwig’s method. The latter was 
found to be by no moans a simple process, and tho difficulties ai*e 
vox.. Lvm. 4 X 
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pointed out and improvements in the methods of filtration, Ac., 
suggested. The results in two analyses by the two methods were 
identical; in the remaining nineteen analyses, Ludwig’s method gave 
the lower result, the percentage difference varying from 6-9 to 16’7, 
the mean being 10*9. In order to avoid the lengthy and trouble¬ 
some method proposed by Ludwig, it is recommended that the 
quantity of uric acid present be calculated from the quantity as 
found by the author’s method, as in the following example: The 
silver precipitate of 150 c.c. of the diluted urine yielded 14*39 milli¬ 
grams of nitrogen, or 9*6 per 100 c.c. 9*6 X 3 = 28*8 = the 
quantity of uric acid by Oamerer’s method. The quantity found by 
Ludwig’s method was 26*0. Taking the mean percentage difference 
as 11 instead of 10*9, the true amount of uric acid can be calculated 
from Oamerer’s number, thus—^28*10—(28*8 x 0*11) = 25*6, which 
is nearly the same number as that obtained by direct analysis. If 
several analyses be made, and the mean taken, the results as shown 
in a table are practically identical in those obtainod by calculation 
and by experiment. 

The physiological deductions from the experiments recorded 
coincide very closely with those of Schultze (this voL, p. 280), the 
following being the average numbers obtained from patients suffering 
from gout:— 


Piet. 

TTrea 

nitrogen. 

Uric acid 
nitrogen. 

Total 

nitrogoi. 

Uric acid 
nitrogen. 

Kixed diet with alcohol. 

100 

2-86 

100 

jmm 

Mixed diet ^ith. minend 

100 

1-9 

lOO 


water instead of alcohol 




HI 


Some analyses are also given of the urine from three patients 
suffering from febrile complaints; the most marked point noted ap¬ 
pears to be tbe large quantity of xanthine compounds excreted; that 
is the difference in the nric acid by Lndwig’s method, and that by 
the author’s method is greater than the nonnal mean. 

W, D. H. 

Estimation of Fat in Milk in Dairies. By 0. Lanoxopf 
(Ohem. Oeutr., 1890, i, 981—982; from Pharm. ZHL, 35, 225).—The 
author recommends the Soxhlet’s method by means of the areometer, 
and that of de Laval by means of the lactocrite. The latter is 
cai*zied ont as follows: 10 c.g. of milk is heated with 10 c.c. of a 
mixture of acetic acid (95 vols.) and sulphuric acid (5 vols.) in a 
test tube on tbe water-bath for 7 —8 minutes. The test tube is 
closed by an india-rubber stopper carrying a glass tube 20 cm. long. 
By this means the casein is completely dissolved and the fat fioats to 
the surface. The whole of the contents of the test tube are trans¬ 
ferred to a small metal capsnle, into which is then pushed a glass 
tube, so wide at the base that it exactly fits into the capsule, the 
liquid contents being thus forced np into the glass tube. The latter 
is thick walled, having but a narrow bore, and the column of liquid 
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thus becomes a long one; it is also gradnated in sncli a manner that 
each division is equivalent to one-tentli per cent, of butter fat. For 
the better separation of the separated fat, these tubes are fixed into a 
centrifugal apparatus, which is worked for ten minutes at a rate of 
6000—7000 revolutions per minute. J. W. L. 

Examination of Oils, Pats, &o. By T, T. P. B. Wareen (OTew, 
News., 62, 27—^28, 61, and 76).—These substances may, according 
to the author, be divided into three classes as regards their behaviour 
with sulphur chloride:—Those which are not acted on, those which 
yield a magma completely soluble in carbon bisulphide, and those 
which yield a magma only partially soluble in that solvent. When 
the sulphur chloride acts, hydrogen chloride is evolved, and the 
sulphur combines with the oil residue. 

Animal, fish, and solid vegetable oils and fats, and also the fatty 
acids of fluid vegetable oils, do not yield products with sulphur 
chloride insoluble in carbon bisulphide, but the fluid vegetable oils do, 
and therefore the latter can be readily separated from the former by 
this means. The proportion of insoluble magma produced from a 
fluid vegetable oil is reduced by oxidation and therefore by treatment 
with ozonised air, or by keeeping in air, or by hot pressing as com¬ 
pared with cold extraction, &c. Therefore the more readily oxi- 
disable oils can be separated fixim the less readily oxidisable oils by 
•treatment first with ozonised air, then with sulphur chloride, then 
with carbon bisulphide. Olive oil is the most s^ble oil as regards 
oxidation; whilst oils such as poppy, walnut, linseed, rape, and 
cotton oil oxidise rapidly, with the resxut (besides the diminution in 
the amount of the insoluble magma) that their viscosity is increased 
and their iodine absorption reduced, which may be estimated and 
taken as a measure of the oxidation. Sulphur chloride has com¬ 
paratively little effect either on the weight or on the iodine absorption 
of the indifferent oil and fats. The total weight of magma should be 
ascertained in all cases. 

As an example of a separation on the author’s plan:—^An olive oil 
adulterated with lard and cotton-seed oil would, after treatment with 
sulphur chloride, yield the lard oil to carbon bisulphide; but both the 
lard oil and the altered cotton-seed oil would be removed by this 
solvent by treating the adulterated olive oil first with ozonised air 
axid thon with sulphur chloride. Lubricating lard oil compounded 
of animal fat and cotton-seed oil, or of cotton-seed stearin and animal 
fat, or oleomargarin adulterated with cotton-seed olein, can be 
sepaiated and detected. The action of sulphur chloride on the oils 
attacked by it is modified in mixtures of such oils, inasmuch as the 
more susceptible oil interferes with the action on tho other; in 
mixtui*es of castor and rape oils for instance, the former absorbs most 
of the sulphur chloride, leaving much of the latter oil unattached. 
The author points out that the oleic and stearic acids sepaiated from 
oils, <&c., behaving differently with sulphur chloride, when recon¬ 
verted into glycerides, yield products having the same distinctive 
characteristics as the original oils or fats; which seems to indicate 
a chemical difference in these oleic and stearic acids. 
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Iodine tests must be made witb great uniformity, should proceed 
for 24 hours at the same temperature in a warm dark room with 
precautions against the escape of iodine or other volatile matter. 
Hubl’s reagent is most safely made up as required. D. A. L. 

Colorimetric Method for Estimating Tamdn in Barks. By 
S. J. Hinsdale (OAe^a. News , 62, 19).—^Material containing 1*5 to 10 
per cent, of tannin is used in quantities of 0*8 gram per 600 c.c. of 
water, and five di*ops of the extract is treated with 6 c.c. of a mixture 
of 0*04 gram potassium ferricyanide and 1‘5 c.c. of liquor fenri 
chhridi solution in 600 c.c. of water; after a minute, 20 c.c. of water 
is added, and within three minutes the colour is compared with that 
produced simultaneously and under exactly similar circumstances 
irom a defimte number of drops of a standsad solution containing 
0*04 gram of pure tannin in 300 c.c. of water; then the number of 
drops of the standard producing the same shade, correspond with the 
percentage of tannin present in the material. To avoid extremes in 
shades, extracts of materials contadniug more than 10 per cent, are 
made more dilute, and those with less than 1*5 per cent, stronger. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Tannin by means of Iodine. By A. Moullade 
(J. Fhoff-m. [5], 22, 163—169).—Carbon bisulphide is used as indi¬ 
cator in place of starch, and it is necessary to sinndardise the solntion 
of iodine, and to make the assays under similar conditions. The 
iodine solution may contain 5*20 grams of iodine and 7*6 grams of 
potassium iodide per litre; this is standardised by means of a recently- 
prepai-ed solution of pure and dry tannin, 1*0 :1000 water; a 10 per 
cent, solution of hydrogen sodium carbonate is also required. 10 c.c. of 
tannin solution, about 20 c.c. of the sodium carbonate solntion, 10 c.c. of 
water, and 2 to 3 c.c. of c^jarbon bisulphide are placed in a flask and 
iodine solution is run in until the last drop gives a violet or rose tint to 
the bisulphide. If 10*5 c.c. of iodine has been used, a second assay is 
made, in which 10 c.c. is run in at once; if this is not sufficient, a third 
assay is made, running in 10*3 c.c., which gives the colour, gay; then 
a fourth assay, using 10*2 c.c., and giving no colour, indicates that 
10*3 c.c. of iodino measures 10 c.o. of the tanniu solution. The astrin¬ 
gent substances to be assayed are treated in the same way, and their 
contents in astringent acids can be expressed in terms of pure tannin. 
The assay should not cont>aiu more than 1*5 grams of tannin per litre. 
To 10 C.C. of the solution, 30 c.c. of the sodium carbonate solution is 
added, the 10 c.c. in excess being employed to largely satmate the 
astringent acids present, and the titration is made directly without 
filtration. To ascertain the real amount of tannin in a solntion, the 
assay is repeated on another portion from which the tannin has been 
removed by treatment with skin. The method is applicable to all 
astringent substances, even to wine. In the case of wine, all interfer¬ 
ing compounds are practically eliminated as follows:—The assay is 
first made on 10 c.c. of the wine; then 50 c.c. of tbe wine is mixed with 
50 C.C. of a solution of gelatin (1: 1000), and 20 c.c. of the filti'ate is 
taken for a new assay. The difierence tetween the volumes of iodine 
requii'ed iu the two cases measures the tantiin in the wine. J. T. 
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Colorimetric Method for Estimating Morphine in Opium 
Preparations. By S. J. Hinsdale (Chem. News, 62, 77—78).— 
Various dilutions of officinal opium tincture with alcohol, 3 : 1, 2 : 2, 

I : 3, are prepared, and a single drop of each is treated with about 
6 c.c. of fresh ferricyanide mixture (0*04 gram of potassium ferri- 
oyanide, 1*5 c c. of Uqwyrferri cMoridi, 500 c.c. of water), in about a 
minute 15 or 20 c.c. of water is added, and the colour observed; for 
examination, opium preparations are treated in a similar manner, and 
the shade produced compared with the standard. D. A. L. 

Determination of Morphine in Opium. By G. Loof (Ohem. 
Oentr., 1890, i, 1082; from Apotheker Zeitwig, 5, 271).—The author 
recommends the following method:—5 grams o£ the finely-ground 
opium is carefully rubbed with water and diluted to 78 c.c. At the 
Ond of 1 to 2 hours, during which the mixture is shaken frequently, 
60*8 C.C., cori*esponding with 4 grams opium, is filtered off, 0*2 gram of 
oxalic acid is added, and at the end of half-an-hour, 5*2 c.c. of potash 
(1: 2) is added, the mixture well shaken, and 16*5 c c. filtered 
through a dry filter into an Erlenmeyer flask of 30 c.c. capacity, this 
quantity corresponding with 1 gram of opium, 5 grams of ethei*, free 
from alcohol, is added, and the mixture shaken briskly for 10 minutes 
in the closed flask. The excess of ether is volatilised by blowing a 
current of air into the flask, after which the separated morphine is 
collected on a filter, and washed with water saturated with ether. 
Tho morphine on the dried filter may be transferred back to the 
portion remaining in the flask, and the weight of the whole obtained 
by drying until the weight of the flask and contents is constant. In 
the case of tincture of opium, 50 o.o. is used for each experiment, and 
of opium extract 2*5 grams is a suitable quantity, the remaining 
operations being the same as above desmibed. J. W. L. 

Testing Acetanilide. By E, Ritsetit (7. Fhamt. [5], 22, 21 — ^23 ; 
from Fharm. Zeit,, 35, 306).—After drying for two hours at 105®, 
the molting point should be 114". This may be raised or lowered by 
the presence of acetotoluidides. The following are tests for pure 
acetanilide:—0*1 gram is boiled by portions in 2 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid; after cooling and the addition of one or two 
drops of ^chlorine-water, the liquid takes a beautiful blue tint. The 
aqueous solution of acetanilide should not have an acid reaction; on 
boiling the solution and adding a few drops of ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, a deep reddish-brown colour should bo produced; this disappears 
on adding a mineral acid. If to a boiling aqueous solution of acet¬ 
anilide (1: 30) a diup of potassium permanganate solution (0*1:100) 
is added, the rose colour ought to persist five minutes at least, and 
should not become yellow on boiling afresh. Finally, the acetanilide 
should leave no solid residue when heated to redness. J. T. 

Estimation of Pyridine Bases in Gas-liqnor. By W. Kinzel 
(^Ohem. Oentr., 1890, i, 946; from Fharm. Oentralhalle, 31, 239—^242). 
—^The author bases his method on the fact that pyi*idine mercuric 
chloride is completely decompobod into pyiidine and mercuric chloride 
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bj boiling tbe aqueous solntion for some time, the pyridine being 
precipitated. The mercnrammonium chloride which, in the case of 
gas-liquors, would be formed at the same time is much more stable, 
becoming slowly converted into basic mercury compounds and ammo¬ 
nium chloride. J- W. L. 

New Reactions of Albninins- By 0. Rbichl (MonaUh.^ 11, 
156—^165).—The author has previously (Abstr., 1889, 1092) called 
attention to the colour reactions obtained by treating the albuminoids 
with alcoholic benzaldehyde or salicylaldehyde in presence of dilute 
sulphuric acid and feiTic sulphate, and has now elaborated his pre¬ 
vious experiments and extended them to other aromatic aldehydes. 

JReaciion with Benzaldehyde. —^The blue condensation-product ob¬ 
tained on mixing egg-albumin, benzaldehyde, dilute sulphuric add, 
and ferric sulphate, gives an absorption-band in the spectrum near 
D; apparently it is a compound of a base with sulphuric acid, for, 
on adding an alkali to the solution, the blue colour disappears with 
formation of a brownish-white precipitate, which dissolves in adds, 
again forming a blue or bluish-green solution. The precipitate dis-^ 
solves in alkalis, yielding a yellow solution. The ferric sulphate 
plays the part of an oxidising agent, since dilute nitric acid, mercuric 
oxide, and other substances which readily part with their oxygen, 
may be substituted for it. This reaction of albumin appears to be 
due to the scatole-group contained in it, since scatole itself gives a 
bluish-violet coloration when similarly treated. 

Beactiofh with SaUoylaldehyde, —When the solid albuminoid is 
moistened with a 0*5 per cenL alcoholic solution of salicylaldebyde, 
the alcohol allowed to evaporate, and the substance treated with 
a little dilute sulphuric acid containing ferric sulphate, coloured pro¬ 
ducts are formed. Egg-albumin and blood-albumin, blood-hbrin, and 
casein give a bluish-violet; legumin, a brownish-violet; vegetable 
fibrin, a brownish-yellow; and sheep’s-wool and skin, violet-blue com¬ 
pounds. After some time, the solid mass dissolves, forming a solu¬ 
tion having the same colour. The bluish-violet solution obtained 
from egg-albumin shows an absorption-band in the spectrum between 
G and D, and contains a base which may be precipitated by alkalis. 
In order to recognise albumin in solution by this test, the liquid is 
mixed with a drop of the alcoholic solution of the aldehyde, an equal 
volume of concentrated sulphm'ic acid added, cooled, withoiit shaking, 
and finally a few drops of ferric sulphate are poured in. According & 
the strength of the solution, a blue or violet zone is sooner or later 
formed. Salicylaldebyde gives a similar blue or violet solution when 
treated with scatole. The oil from 8]jiroea uhnariti gives the same 
reactions with the albuminoids as salicylaldebyde, but the colour is 
not so intense. 

Reactimi with Anisdldehijde. —^Egg-albumin, vegetable-albumin and 
casein give a violet coloration; blood-albumin and sheep’s-wool, a 
violet-red; blood-fibrin, a blue; legumin, a brownish-violet colora¬ 
tion. The violet solution from egg-^bumin gives an absorption-band 
between D and F. Alkalis precipitate a base which is apparently a 
scatole compound. 
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Meaction wifk VaniJUn, Fiperonal, Cinnomaldehyde^ and Furfur- 
aldehyde .—All these substances give coloured products with the 
albuminoids and similarly coloured products with scatole. 

The aromatic aldehydes, in presence of sulphuric acid and ferric 
sulphate, give coloured condensation-products with phenols, but 
these have an acid character, and unite with bases to form new 
coloured compounds It consequently follows that in albumin it is 
the scatole-group which furnishes the coloured compounds above 
described, ^e production of these substances forms not only a 
very delicate test for albumin, but may be used conversely as a test 
for the presence of aldehydic compounds in wood, in resins, and in 
ethereal oils. G. T. M. 

Analysis of Peptones. By G. Bbtitl\nts {Chem. Oentr., 1890, 
i, 1084; from Bevue Internal. Bdeniif, 3, 167 )—InsohMe nitro¬ 
genous suhstomces: 6 grams of the substance is treated with water, 
diluted to 600 c c, allowed to settle for two days, the clear liquid 
decanted, the insoluble portion washed by decantation, and weighed 
on a tared filter after drying at 105®. Goagulahle albumin: 10 
grams of the substance is treated with 300 c.c. of water, and, 
after clearing, 150 c.c.^ is filtered off and heated to boiling. The 
precipitated albumin is washed by decantation and weighed on 
a tared filter, after drying at 105®. Alhmose: 5 grams of the sub¬ 
stance is boiled in 2U0 c.c. of water, filtered, and 100 c.c. of the 
filtrate is evaporated to about 10 c.c. and 100 c c. of a saturated 
solution of ammonium fiolphate added. The precipitate obtained is 
washed with a cold saturated solution of ammonium sulphate, trans¬ 
ferred to a tared filter, dried at 105®, and weighed. The adhering 
ammonium sulphate is then washed off with 500 c.c. of water, its 
amount determined by an estimation of the sulphuric acid, and the 
amount of precipitated albumin thus obtained by difference. Por the 
nitrogen determinations, Kjeldahl’s method is employed. 

J. W. L. 

Analysis of Peptones. By A. Dcn^ybb (Ghem. Oentr , 1890, i, 
1084—1086; from Bevue Internal. Scientif., 3, 168).—^The author 
considers the method of precipitating the albumose-peptone, as 
recommended by G. Bruylants (preceding abstract), inaccurate, since 
mucilage is precipitated by ammonium sulphate solution* He recom¬ 
mends the following method for the complete analysis of peptones:— 
Mitcihge: 1—^2 grams of peptone is treated with water and precipi¬ 
tated with Mayer’s potassium mercury iodide solution (49 801 grams 
potassium iodide, 13’546 grams mercuric chloride, 1000 c.c. water), 
filtered, washed, concentrated to a few cc, saturated solution of 
ammonium sulphate added, and the mixture heated to bdiling, whereby 
the mucilage is precipitated The precipitate is washed by decanta¬ 
tion, then with ammonium sulphate, and, lastly, rapidly with cold 
water; the double iodide is separated with boiling alcohol, and the 
mucilage, with adhering ammonium sulphate, is ^.weighod. The 
ammonium sulphate is determined, and its weight deducted. Alhu^ 
mose peptone: 1 —i grams of peptone is treated with 5 c.c. of water. 
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the uincilage and albnmose precipitated with ammoiiiam sulphate, 
and the precipitate weighed, from which is deducted the weight of 
mucilage and ammonium sulphate. Feptom: 1—2 grams of sub¬ 
stance is dried in a vacuum at 60®, whereby the substance swells up, 
and is then washed with 95 per cent, alcohol. The residue is dis¬ 
solved in a few c.o. of water, and an excess of sodium phospho- 
tungstate added. The precipitate, consisting of mucilage, albumgse, 
and peptone, is weighed on a tared filter. It is then incinerated, and 
the weight of the ash, as also the weights of the mucilage and 
albumose, deducted from that of the whole precipitate, the difTerence 
being peptone. Unchanged substances, consisting of amido-bases, fatty 
acids, and amido-acids, are determined in the alcoholic extract. 
Taurine, dextrose, and glycogen are insoluble in alcohol, and are 
determined by the difference between the determined substances and 
100. The water, mineral matters, and insoluble substance are 
determined according to Bruylants’ method (2oc. c^.). The author 
adds the following analyses:— 

Peptone from 
egg-albimdn. 


84*700 
53 *350 


5-930 
1-025 
4*625 
3-980 

J. W. L. 

Quantitative Estimation of ForfOrald^yde and of Penta- 
glucoses (Pentoses). By A. Gunther and B. Tollens (Ber., 23, 
1751—1752).—^The method of estimating furfuraldehyde by precipi¬ 
tating with ammonia as hydrofurfuramide does not yield very 
trustworthy results, and the author’s propose instead to estimate it by 
titration with phenylhydrazine, employing aniline acetate as indicator, 
which gives results accurate to 1—2 per cent. They have also 
improved the process of distdlling pentagluooses (pentoses) with 
hydrochloric acid, so that tho quantity of furfuraldehyde obtained is 
constant, and by estimating the latter they are therefore enabled to 
determine the quantity of pentagluooses (pentoses) present. 

Pure arabinose and xylose yield about 50 per cent.; cherry gum, 
15 per cent.; gum aiahic, 14 per cent.; and wheat and oat straw, 
18 per cent, by weight of furfaraldehyde. On the other hand, starch 
and sugar only yield ^^ per cent., and ivory-nut shavings, about 
1 per cent. Glycuronic acid, however, yields about 46 per cent. 

H. G. 0. 


Peptone prepared 
directly frem 
meat. 


25*857 
15*964 
9*826 
29 972 
19 -386 



Albumose . 

Mucilage... • • • 

Unchanged products. 
Mineialmatters .... 

Water .. 

Insoluble. 


Peptone from 
albumin of 
cleaned meat. 


37-675 

31*300 
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Dispersion of Carbon Compounds. By P. Barbier and L. B,oux 
{Oompt, rend,. 111, 18‘»—183; compare Abstr., 1889, 865, this voL, 
]> 1034).—Measurements of the refractive and dispersive powers of 
simple and mixed etbers of the methane series show that the disper¬ 
sive power and the specific dispersive power increase with the molecular 
weight, hut are practically the same for all isomerides containing the 
same qumtity of carbon. The introduction of CH 2 into the molecule 
raises the specific molecular dispersive power by about 8*2. In the 

equation = a, the value of u is 6‘443, and of 6 -|-0‘5790; 

in the equation (B — = K, = 0*6626 and K = —1*44. 

Ill methyl allyl, ethyl allyl, and propyl allyl ethers, the dispersive 
power and specific dispersive power remain practically constant, and 
do not increase with the molecular weight. Comparing these ethers 
w ith others containing the same number of carbon atoms, it is seen 
that the dispersive power increases as the proportion of hydrogen 
diminishes. 

In the case of methyl benzyl, ethyl benzyl, propyl benzyl, isobutyl 
benzyl, and amyl benzyl ethers, the dispersive power diminishes as 
the molecular weight increases, but the addition of Cfl 2 produces a 
variation in the specific molecular dispersion equal, as in the methane 
senes, to about 8*2. For the series, in the first equation, a = -1-40*87, 
and b = -1-0*5834; in the second equation, ^ = 0, and K about 4*4. 

In all cases the specific molecular dispf»rsive power of the ethers is 
equal to the sum of the dispetmve powers of the two alcohols from 
which they have been formed, minus the dispersive power of the 
water eliminated. G. H. B. 

Dispersive Power of Acids of the Acetic Series. By F. 
Barbikr and L. Boerx (Gimpt, rmh. 111, 235—236).—The dispersive 
power of acids of the acetic seiies increases with their molecular 
weight. Formic acid is an exception, if the dispersive power B U 
alone considered,, but the exce])fion disappears in the case ol the 
specific dispersive power. The dispei*sive powers of isomerides are 
pz*actical]y the same, but the values are highest in the case of the 
normal a(*ids. The differences between the successive values of the 
specific molecular dispersive powers are practically constant, and 
equal to 7*8, so that the variation of the specific dispersive power 
may be represented as a function of the molecular weight, thus, 

= a, in which a = —11,515, h = 0*5625. The relation 

lictweea the dispersive power and the molecular volume is the same as 
in the case of the corresponding alcohols (this \ol., p. 1034), the 
values of the constants being = +0*6393, K = —1*08. 

C. H. B. 

4 y 


Yor.. LVIIJ. 
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Pichromate Cell. By Gbndeon (Dingl polyt, 275, 68—70).— 
This cell, in which potassinm or sodium diohromate forms the de¬ 
polarising fluid, is capable of yielding a powerful cun*ent for a 
lengthened period. The area of its electrodes is large in proportion 
to the capacity of the cell; the internal resistance is small, the 
electrodes being placed parallel, and as closely to one another as is 
practicable. The zinc plates are readily exchanged without the 
necessity of interrupting the current, the fluid can be kept at a 
constant level, whilst the spent liquor is removed from the lower part 
of the cell by the aid of an automatic arrangement of valves, full 
details and drawings being given in the original. D. B. 

Theory of Secondary Batteries. By P. Strbiniz and G. 
ITbumann (Ann,, Phys. Ohem, [2], 41, 97—112).—Streiutz, in a 
former paper (this vol., p. 316), showed the electromotive behaviour 
of the plates of a secondary cell on charging and dischEarging. The 
authors now endeavour to fix the chemical reactions which take 
place at the same time, and for this purpose investigate the diflerence 
of potential exhibited by various lead compounds with respect to an 
amalgamated zinc plate. The compound was pressed into two strong 
glass vessels, one provided with a platinum, the other with a bright 
lead electinde. The zinc plate was immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and connection made with the substance by means of a woollen 
thread, moistened with the acid. The lead or platinum electrode was 
connected with one pair, the zinc plate with the other pair of 
quadrants in a sensitive electrometer. When the same result was 
obtained with lead as with platinum, it was concluded that the con¬ 
duction was metallic; when otherwise, electrolytic. The lead 
compounds investigated were the oxides PbiO, PbO, Pb 304 , PbO^; 
the hydroxides Pb(OH) 2 , PbO(OH)8; and the sulphate. The per¬ 
oxide was the only substance that showed metallic conduction, and 
in general tiie diflerence of potential against zinc increased in the 
case of the oxides and hydroxides with the quantity of oxygen they 
contained. 

The authors formulate their conclu^uons as follows:—The pheno¬ 
mena in a secondary cell are sufficiently explained by the behaviour 
of metaJilic lead, its sulphate, and its peroxide, together with the 
fifaseous ions, oxygen and hydrogen. On disch^ging, the metallic 
surface of the negative plate is couvorted into sulphate, which passes 
in part into peroxide; whilst the peroxide of the positive plate is 
superficially convened into snJphate, On charging, the sulphate 
disappears from both plates, and finally the negative plate consists 
entirely of lead and absorbed hydrogen, the positive plate of pure 
peroxide. (Compare Frankland, this vol., p. 842.) J. W. 

Electrical Properties of Semi^ermeable Walls. By W. 
OsTWAiiO (Zeit. yhysihiL Chem,^ 6, 71—82).—A semi-permeable 
material is looked on as one which allows the passage through it of 
the solvent, but not of the dUsolved salt. The permeability of any 
given material does not, however, depend on the nature of any given 
salt as a whola, but on that of each of its ions. Ferrooyanide of 
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copper is permeable by potassium cbloride, because it allows the 
passage of both the potassium and chlorine ions, not by barium 
chloride, because it will not allow the passage of the barium, and not 
by potassium sulphate, because it will not allow the passage the 
SO 4 ions. 

If a solution the ions of which cannot pass through a semi-per¬ 
meable material, be submitted to electrolysis, the electrodes being 
separated by a semi-permeable wall, the latter will itself act as a 
metallic electrode. Two glasses were filled with normal copper 
sulphate solution, and connected by a U -tube, the ends of which were 
covered with pajcchment paper. Tlie U-^^3e was filled with normal 
potassium ferrocyanide, so that a layer of copper ferrocyanide formed 
on the papei*, and a current was then passed from one glass to* the 
other. After a time, copper was found deposited on the parchment 
paper in the glass which contained the positive electrode. The 
mechanism of the process appears to be that the positively-charged 
copper ions come in contact with the ferrocyanide film, through 
which they cannot pass, and therefore here give up their charges, and 
are deposited in the metallic state. The same thing happens to the 
negative FeOys ions at the other side of the film. These, by loss of 
an equivalent of negative electricity, become converted into the triad 
ferr [cyanide ions. At the other film, the potassium ions, which can 
permeate the copper ferrocyanide, pass through and unite with the 
SOi ions of the copper sulphate, and so establish electrical equi¬ 
librium. 

This view of the peculiar behaviour of semi-permeable materials 
towards different ions afiords an explanation of the fact noticed by 
Becquerel that when a tube containing copper nitrate solution is 
placed in a solution of sodium sulphide, a deposition of copper takes 
place in the interior of the tube. In this case, the copper sulphide 
first formed allows the passage of the NO 3 , but not o\ the copper ions. 
The NTOs ions coming in contact with the sodium sulphide bring 
about the following change —* 

2 NO 3 + 2]Srm S = 2Nra NO, -f K, S,. 

2(_) 4(+) 4(-) 2(+) 2(-) 2(+) 2(-). 

If the positive and negative charges are counted, it will be seen that 
there are six negative and four positive before, and four negative and 
four positive after the reaction. The negative charges sc^ free 
combine with the positive charges oE the copper ions on the other side 
of the film, and Ihe metal is thus deposited. 

The author shows that many electrophysiological phenomena are 
explained by the above facts with regard to semi-permeable materials, 
as tliat of the secondary resistance of albumin noticed by Dubois*- 
Reymond (Mmutsher. BerL Akad,^ 816). The fact that damp 
membranes may, under circumstances, act as perfect insulators is also 
thus explained. H. G. 

Difference of Potential between two Dilute Solutions of 
Binary Electrolytes. By ML Planck (Ann. Pht/s Ohem, [2], 40, 
561—576).—^In a former paper (this vol, p* 677), the author calcu- 

4 y 2 
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lated the diffepence of potential for the case of two solutions contain¬ 
ing the saane electrolyte in difFerent proportions. The integration of 
the differential equations for the general case of two solutions con¬ 
taining different electrolytes is the subject of this communication. 
The existence between the two solutions of a limiting layer of small 
but stiil -finite thickness is assumed. Different values for the differ¬ 
ence of potential are found according to the way in which the 
concentration is supposed to alter within the intermediate layer. 
The author shows, however, that in a very short time a state of 
stability will be reached in which the total concentration (sum of the 
concentrations of the positive or negative ions) will vary within the 
layer as a linear function of the distance. This consideration is 
snflScientto make the above problem uniquely soluble, supposing the 
electrolytes to be completely dissociated. A. comparison of the cal- 
culp,ted values for the difference of potential with Nemst’s experi¬ 
mental numbers shows a satisfactory agreement. J. W. 

Electrical Eesistance of the Alloys of Ferro-mauganese and 
Copper. By E. L. Nichols (Amer, J. Sd. [3], 39, 471—477).— 
The resis-tance of allo^ of ferro-manganese and copper was deter¬ 
mined at 20° and 100°, the object being to investigate the change of 
resistance with change of temperature between these limits. In the 
course of these experiments, it was found that a number of the alloys 
had the remarkable property of decreasing in resistance each time 
that they were subjected to a change of temperature, an alloy con¬ 
taining §0*82 per cent, of copper and 19*12 per cent, of ferro-man- 
g^ne.se, when heated and cooled through the above range of 80°, 
diminishing in I’esistanee with each operation, the diminution being 
still perceptible at the end of the seventh cycle. On being then 
raised to a red beat and allowed -to cool, a still more marked diminu¬ 
tion in the resistance of the above alloy was found to have taken place. 
The temperature coefficient of this alloy was positive, and continued 
to increase as the heating and cooling process w'as repeated. With 
an alloy consisting of 70*65 pai-ts of c*)pper and 29*35 parts of ferro¬ 
manganese, a similar behaviour was observed. After being brought 
into a condition of stability such that fuithcr heating and cooling 
through a range of 80° had but Uttle permanent effect upon its con- 
dnctivity, it still showed, when hard drawn, an appreciable negative 
coefficient. It was then annealed three times at red heat, specific 
resistance and coefficient being determined for the range of 20° to 
100° after each annealing. The results were as follows:— 

Specific resibtanoe. 


Condition. -- Coeflicient. 

20°. 10(f. 20“. 


Rather hard. 46*10 45*99 46*09 -0*000024 

Once annealed... 45*10 45*18 45*09 + 0*000021 

Twiee annealed. 44*07 44 *33 44 *06 +0 *000068 

Thrloe annealed .. 42 76 43*58 42*74 + 0*000192 
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A mrniber of similar alloys showed, when hard rolled, a coefiicient 
Tery near to zero, sometimes positive, sometimes negative. After 
annealing at 300® to 400®, a well-defined negative coefGlcient, after 
annealing at a red heat, a still larger positive coefficient, was pro- 
dnced. It was found that the positive coefficient produced by annealing 
could be reduced again by rolling the alloy. 

The relation of compobition to the temperature coefficients was 
determined. With 10 per cent, of ferro-manganese, the change of 
resistance is less than 1 per cent, for 100®. Alloys containing from 
15 to 20 per cent, of ferro-manganese have exceedingly small 
coefficients, the coefficient at 18 per cent, being practically zero. As 
above shown, the coefficient may be made to undergo a considerable 
alteration by varying the temper of the metal. The marked influence 
of temper upon the conductivity ©f these alloys renders it difficult to 
determine the precise law of the change in specific resistance with 
the composition. It would, however, appear from the results that 
the resistance increases nearly in direct proportion to the percentage 
of ferro-manganese. H. 0. 

Conductivity of Distilled Water. By W. O^rwALO (^Ann. Fhys. 
Ohem, [2], 40, 735—737).—The author contends^ as against Pfeiffer, 
that the electrical conductivity of distilled water is in great measure 
due TO the presence of carb<mic anhydride in solution, which can only 
be removed by distillation over a considerable quantity of a base, by 
preference lime. J. W. 

Behaviour of Mannitol towards Boric Acid. By G. Magnai^ini 
(JAeit, jphydkaL Cheni,, 6 , 58—70),—It is well known that some 
action takes place between boric acid and mannitol when in solution, 
and the assumption has been made that the two combine to form 
etheieal salts. In order to test this view, the author has determined 
the conductivity of solutions of boric acid containing different 
amounts of mannitol. The apparatus used was that described by 
Ostwald (Abstr., 1889,4), and tlio molecular conductivities and » 
of boric acid and. of mannitol were calculated on the assumption that 
in each case the conductivity was due solely to the presence of one 
of the two substances. 

The moJocnlar conductivity of boric acid is found to be enormously 
increased by the addition of mannitol, the inci^ease being greater the 
larger the amount of mannitol added. One must theretoro assume, 
since mannitol is a non-conductor, that some electrolyte is formed in 
the solutions, increasing in amount with the mannitol added. It 
further appears that the molecular conductivity of boric acid in the 
presence of mannitol decreases with rising dilution, a behaviour 
which is opposed to that of all other electrolytes. One may, however, 
assume in this case that the compound of bone acid and mannitol 
first formed is subject to hydrolysis, and therefore will be decomposed 
by the addition of water. The decomposition of the electrolyte with 
increasing dilution then explains the deci*ease in the conductivity 
which takes place. This view is further supported by the fact that 
solutions oontaining a large proportion of mannitol behave normally 
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up to a certain dilution, the conductivity regularly increasing; but a 
maximum is after a time reached, and a decrease then sets in, no 
doubt due to the fact that the hydrolytic has become greater than the 
electrolytic dissociation. 

Application of the Guldberg-Waage theory leads to the conclusion 
that a compound of boric acid and mannitol is formed in the above 
solutions, containing 3 molecules of the former to 1 molecule of the 
latter. The amount formed at constant temperature is a function of 
the amonnts of water, boric acid, and mannitol, and may he deter¬ 
mined with respect to the last two substances in accordance with the 
laws of chemical equilibrium, since the electrical condnetivity of a 
solution containing different amonnts of boric acid and mannitol in 
the same amount of water varies in accordance with the same laws. 

Other substances containing hydroxyl groups are found to increase 
the condnetivity of boric acid solution. Dulcitol was examined, but 
a simple relation was not found in this case. Measurements are also 
given for solutions of tai*tanc and boric acids, which lead to the con¬ 
clusion that these form at least one compound with one another. 

BE. 0. 

Effects of the Silent Discharge. By P. ScHUTZENBEBOEa 
(Gompt rend.^ HI, l4-—18; compare this vol., 691, 692, and 961).— 
The apparatus employed consist^ *of a vertical discharge tube, with 
armatures of acidulated water. The lower end of the tube was drawn 
ont and connected, by means of a semi-capillary copper tube, with a 
horizontal glass tube 1*3 m. in length and 10 mm. in diameter, con¬ 
taining 0*3 m. of pumice and phosphoric anhydride, 0*25 m. of pumice 
and sulphuric acid, 0*25 m. of moist potash-pumice, and 0*25 m. of 
spongy platinum. The spongy platinum was kept at a dull red heat, 
in order to remove the last tmees of oxygen from the combustible 
gases used in the experiments. 

A current of gas was passtd slowly through the apparatus, and was 
subjected to the action of the discharge. Under these conditions, the 
gas in the annular space through which the discharge passed was 
continually renew ed, and the gaseous products were carried forward 
into the collecting apparatus, which contained phosphoric anhydride to 
absorb the water, and potash to absorb the carbonic anhydride. 

A slow current of carbonic oxide was passed thmugb the apparatus 
for six hours without any discitarge; there was no alteration in the 
weight of the collecting apparatus. Four experiments were made with 
the discharge, from 0*2 to 0*3 gi*am of solid matter being condensed in 
each case. In three experiments this product was deep brownish- 
black, and in one it was pale-brown in colour. It was only very 
partially soluble in water, and the brownish-yellow solutions were 
veiy feebly acid. The proportion of hydrogen did nob exceed 0*2 to 
0*3 per cent., and the ratio of carbon and oxygen was C 4 ; O 3 in one 
cose, and G 5:04 in another. 

A soluble and acid product obtained by renewing the gas in the 
apparatus at the end of every three hours only had the composi¬ 
tion 0,42*1; B[, 1*4; 0, 56*5 per cent.; whilst when the w*ater and car¬ 
bonic acid were absorbed eveiy half hour, the results were as fol¬ 
lows :— 
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0 per cent. 

47-28 

45-02 

45-00 


H per cent. 

0-48 

0-60 

0-59 


0 per cent. 

52-24 

54-38 

54-41 


The longer the action of the disohalrge on the same quantity of pa's, 
the greater the proportion of hydrogen and oxygen in the condensed 
l)rodQCt. The solubility and acidity increase with the time of action, 
and the ratio between the carbonic anhydride formed and the con¬ 
densed product diminishes up to a certain limit. In four experiments 
in which the gas was continually renewed, the ratio of the weight of 
the condensed product to the weight of the caihonio anhydride 
formed was 1-39, 1-38, 1*39,1'35, whilst the continued action of the 
discharge on one and the same mass of gas gave a ratio of 2*2 after 
an hour, and 2-5 to 2 6 after four days. The ratio of the oxygen and 
hydrogen in the condensed product is not the same as in water; there 
is an excess of oxygen. From the composition of the condensed pro¬ 
duct and the weight of gaseous carbonic anhydride formed at the 
same time, it follows that only about lialf the oxygen required to 
produce the carbonic anhydride has been obtained from the condensed 
carbonic oxide, and hence oxygen mnst have been derived from 
external sonrees. Moreover, the oxygen introduced from without is 
more than could exist in combination with the hydrogen (also derived 
fi*om external sources) in the form of water. 

If a current of pure and diy nitrogen is passed throx^gh the appa- 
mtus, and is subjected to the action of the discharge, there is no alter¬ 
ation in the weight of the absorbing apparatus, and hence it follows 
that the elements of water do not pass through the glass in a com¬ 
bined condition, and, moreover, do not pass through cracks or pores 
in the glass. It would seem that the oxygen and hydrogen pass 
separately through the glass by a kind of electrolytic transportation, 
and are detected only when they come in contact in the annulai* space 
with some substance, such as acetylene, which can combine with the 
oxygon, or ca.rbonio oxide, which combines with both oxygen and 
hydi-ogen. 0. M. B. 


IxkfluLence of a Magnetic Field on the Electrical Resistance 
of Gases* By A. Wnz {Oompt 111, 264—266).—^A magnetic 
field has no indacnce on the silent discharge in gases; its effect in the 
case of a Gei&sler tube must be attiibuted to the special constructiou 
of the tube, tod the state of rarefaction of the gas which it contains. 
Such tubes soem to behave like condensers, and the effect of a magnet 
may he attributed to an alteration in their electrical capacity. 

C. H. B. 


Heats of Formation of Amides. By BbriseIiOT and Fogh 
(powyt, rend,^ 111, 144—146).—The last column gives the heat of 
formation from the solid acid and the ciystalline base with elimina¬ 
tion of water. 
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Molecular heat of combus- 
. tion. 

Heat of 
formation 
from ele¬ 
ments. 

Heat of 
dissolution 
at 14—14*5° 


Const, vol. 

Const, press. 

Acetamide'.... 

288*0 

288*1 

72-9 

-1*85 

- 5 0 

Propionaanide.. 

435*6 

436-0 

88 ‘4 

-0*97 

— 

Benzamide . • • • 

851-9 

852-3 

49*3 

— 

- 5*6 

Succinimide... 

439-3 

439-2 

110*5 

— 

-23*1 

Acetanilide.... 

lOlG-1 

1016*8 

52*1 

— 

+ 13*9 

Benzanilide .. • 

1582-2 

1683 7 

22*1 


+ 7*1 


The formation of the anilides develops more heat than the forma¬ 
tion of the corresponding amides, a result which explains their 
greater stability in contact with water, the difference being in¬ 
creased because the heats of formation of the ammonium salts ai*e 
greater than those of the aniline salts. C. H. B. 


Heats of Formation of St^ars. By Berthelot and Matigno.v 
{Comjpt, rend.^ Ill, 11—14).— 



Mol. wt. 

Heat of 
combus¬ 
tion, 1 
gram. 

Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion. 

Heat of 

Const, vol. 

Const, press. 

formation. 

Erythrol. 

122 

4117*6 

502*3 

502*6 

+ 219*6 

Arabinose........ 

150 

3714*0 

557 *1 

557*1 

+ 259*4 

Xylose.. 

150 

3789*9 

660*7 

660-7 

+ 255*8 

Rafiinose ........ 

504 

4020*0 

2026 *1 

— 

+ 776*3 

Inosite (racemic).. 

180 

3676*8 

661*8 

— 

+ 318*0 

Inosite (inaetiye).. 

180 


666*5 

—• 

+ 313*3 


The heat of formation of dextrogyrate and of Imvogyrato iuosite is 
316*2 Cal., from which it follows that the inactive inosite contains 
a reserve of energy. 

Heat of dissolution of erythrol at 24®, —5*54 Cal. Heat of dis¬ 
solution of anhydrous raffinose at 18-1®, -f 8*38 Cal.; of hydrated 
rafiSinose at 17*7®, —9*72 Cal. 

Differences between Heats of Formation, 

Methyl alcohol (liquid) and glycol (liquid). 4-113 Cal. 

Glyercol (crystallised) and erythrol (crystallised) 4-114 „ 

Erythrol (crystallised) and mannitol (crystallised) -M13 X 2 Cal. 

Ethyl alcohol and glycol. 4-41*6 Cal. 

Propyl alcohol and glycerol. 4-42*7 x 2 Cal. 

Butyl alcohol and erythrol ........ -i-43'5 x 3 „ 
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From the last three numbers it will be seen that the heat of sub¬ 
stitution of hydroxyl, OH, for hydrogen, H, increases in proportion to 
the hydricity of the alcohol. They also represent the difference 
between the heat of fixation of CH^ (about 156 Cal.) and CHOH 
(about 113 Cal.). C. H. B. 

Heats of Combustion of Sulphur Compounds. By Bes- 
THELOT and Mati&non (Compt, rend.^ Ill, 9 —11).—Determinations of 
the heats of combustion of carbon compounds containing sulphur 
have hitherto been somewhat unsatisfactory, owing to the difficulty of 
ensuring complete oxidation of the sulphur. If, however, the com¬ 
pound is burnt in a calorimetric bomb filled with oxygen under a 
pressure of 25 atmospheres, the oxidation of the sulphur is complete 
and instantaneous (compare this vol., p. 1462). If the compound 
contains very little hydrogen, the addition of camphor is necessary. 



Heat of 
combus¬ 
tion, 

1 gram. 

Molecular heat of com¬ 
bustion. 

Heat of 
formation. 


Const. Tol. 

Const, press. 

Thiophen... 

V970-1 

609*5 

670*9 

— 14-Q 

T&unne ............... 

3080*6 

385*0 

385*7 

1 + 

Carbon bisulphide (liquid) 

6217*0 

396*4 

398*1 


Heat of formation of gaseous carbon bisulphide, —27*0 Cal. 

C. H. B. 

Stability of Salts alone and in presence of Water: Aniline 
Salts. By Behthelot {OompL rend.. Ill, 136—144 ).—Aniline Sul¬ 
phate :—^Molecular heat of dissolution (284 grams) at 24®, —4*63 Cal.; 
heat of ncutiulisation of aniline by one equivalent of sulphuric acid, 
+ 8 63 Cal. The heat of dissolution of aniline is given by the equa¬ 
tion Q = —(f—11*9)0*0447 Cal., and hence the neutralisation of one 
molecule of dissolved aniline by an equivalent of dilute sulphuric 
acid develops 4-9*21 Cal,, a number 5*3 Cal. lower than the corre¬ 
sponding value for ammonia. The difference between the heats of 
formation of the two solid salts from dissolved base and acid is 
4*3 Cal., and from gaseous constituents 5*1 Cal, The addition of 
an equivalent of sulphuric acid to a molecule of aniline sulphate 
absorbs —0 81 CaL, or, as in the case of sodium, potassium, and am¬ 
monium, the heat of formation of the aoid sulphate is lower than that 
of the normal salt. An excess of anilme'pioduces no sensible thermal 
disturbance, a fact which shows that combination between the base 
and the acid is very nearly, if not quite, complete, Nevertheless, 
aniline sulphate in solution undergoes slight dissociation, especially 
when heated, the extent of dissociation, although small, being dis¬ 
tinctly gi»eater than in the case of ammonium sulphate, 

Thermochomical measurements show that sodium hydroxide com¬ 
pletely displaces aniline from its sulphate even in presence of an 
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excess of aniline. Ammonia also displaces the aniline, but in this 
case there is a slight division of the acid between the bases, a result 
due to the pai*tial dissociation of the two sulphates in solution. 

Anilim Nitmte and Olihride. — These salts stand in pieciseljthe 
same relation to the ooiTes ponding ammonium salts as does aniline 
sulphate to ammonium sulphate. In the case of both bases, the heats 
of foinnation of the nitrate and chloride from the acid and base are 
the same. 

Aniline aoetate has not heen isolated in the solid state. The addi¬ 
tion of acetic acid to an equivalent quantity of aniline at 24® develops 
+ 1*58 Cal., and if it is assumed that the heat of fusion of the acetic 
acid is the same as that of aniline acetate, the heat of formation of 
this salt from gaseous oenstituents is +10*1 Cal. The heat of for¬ 
mation of the ammoninm compound is + 8*4 Cal. gi*eater, and hence 
the combination of aniline with acetic acid is much less complete 
than with itbe acids previously mentioned. A solution of aniline and 
acetic acid in equivalent propocrtions givos* further development of 
+ 1*41 Oal. on addition of a second equivalent of acetic acid, and 
+ 0*73 Cal. with a second equivalent of aniline. In sulntion, therefore: 

NHtPh + HO Ac .... deydops +36 Cal. 

HHj^Ph-i-2HOAc .. „ +52 „ 

SKHaPh + HOAc .... „ +4 8 „ 

AniUne Benzoate. —^Aniline and heinzoic acid, when gently heated 
together in equivalent proportions, yield a homogeneous liquid which 
crystallises on cooling and dissolves completely in water. If the 
solution is concentrated by evaporation, it deposits crystals of benzoic 
acid, and the dissociation of the salt is practically complete. The 
heat of dissolution of the crystalline product is —4*79 Oal., and from 
this and the heat developed by the action of sodium hydroxide 
it follows that tho action of the liquid aniline on the solid acid 
develops +2*7 Cal. The heat of formation of the benzoate fx*om 
gaseous constituents would be +11’3 Cal., and the difference, 5*7, 
between this number and the value for the ammonium salt is nearly 
the same as in the case of the nitrates. The fomation of the solid 
salt from dissolved acid and base is + 9*8. Oal., or 5 Oal. higher 
'Than in the case of the acetate. It follows that though the salt 
partially dissociates on solution, the dissociation is much loss tlian in 
the case of the acetate. 

The crystalline product spohen of as aniline benzoate is really a 
mixture of crystals with an oily substanee, and if the crystals are 
separated by repealed pressing btiween filter paper, they are found 
to have the composition of the acid benzoate, PhNHg, 2 C 7 Hb 02 . 

0. H. B. 

Equilibrium and Eecip]x>cal Di^lacemeasts between Volatile 
Organic Bases. By Bbrthelot lOompt. rend.,111, 289—296; com- 
pare preceding abstract).— Fiperi^ne is alkaline to litmus, and when 
treated with water, heat is developed in gradually mezeatsing quantitw; 
CgHuH + HHgO develops +1*6 Cal.; + 3HgO, +2*3OaJ.; + 9HA 
+3*6 OaL; + SOOHaO, + 6*46 Oal, These wsults indicate the formation 
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of a partially dissociated hydrate, and in this respect piperidine resem¬ 
bles trimethylamine. The tertiary bases, in fact, show in a well marked 
degree that power to combine with the elements of water which 
characterises the quaternary bases. This fact has to be taken into 
acconnt in determinations of the beats of neutralisation of these 
compounds. 

CsHiiN diss. + HGl diss. develops +13-32 Cal.; OsHuN liq. + 
HCl gas = 0 ,Hi 3NC1 solid, develops +382 Cal.; CoHnN gas + HCl 
gas = C6H12NCI solid, develops +4G Cal. These numbei'b are of the 
same order of magnitude as the corresponding numbers for the 
ammonium compounds. 

CsHuN diss. + iH2S04 diss. develops +15 5 Cal.; CsHuN diss. + 
HiS04 diss. develops +14*3 Cal. As in the <ease of pyridine and the 
alkali metals, the heat of formation of the normal salt is greater than 
that of the hydrogen salt. 

Both piperidine and ammonium salts are slightly dissomated in 
solution, and there is reciprocal 4i8p1acement to a certain extent when 
the salts ai*e mixed. CsHnN diss. + NH^Cl diss., develops +0*4 
Cal. and CeHnNHCl diss. + 1^113 diss. absorbs —0*45 Cal., the snm 
of the two differences being practically identical with the difference 
between the heats of neutralisation. 

The author is unable to confirm Colson’s statement (this voL, p. 1368) 
that piperidine displaces calcium from calcium ehloi*ide. On the 
contrary, the them^ disturbances show that sodium hydroxide and 
calcium hydioxide displace pipeiidinealmast, if not quite, completely* 
from solutions of its hydrochloride, and freshly pnecipitated calcium 
hydroxide readily dissolves in strictly equivalent proportions in a 
solution of piperidine hydrochloride. If the piperiditio has been 
exposed to the air and has absorbed carbonio anhydride, then it pre¬ 
cipitates calcium salts, and if carbonic anhydride is passed into a 
solution of calcium chloride containing pipeiidine, calcuim cai*boaate 
is precipitated. 

On the other hand, if piperidine is poured into a satuitited solution 
of calcium chloride, a weipitate forms immediately, and the whole 
liquid becomes solid. The precipitate is not calcium iiydi-oxide, but 
rc-dissolves completely ou addition of water. Caldiam nitrate and 
acetal0 behave similarly, but the preoipitate with the ciiloride requires 
the greatest quantity of water to dissolve it, and in this case also the 
development of heat is greatest. It is probable that these pi'ecipitates 
ate compounds of the chloride or oxychloride with piperidine, ana¬ 
logous to the ammoniacal compounds of calcium and other metals. 
Piperidine also precipates barium chloride, but only fiom a saturated 
solution, and withouii decomposing it, tbe piperidine exerting a de¬ 
hydrating action similar to that of hydrodilorio acid. Like ammonia, 
however, piperidine precipitates magnesium salts. 

JPyridim. —The data are as follows:— 


C5H5N liquid + 22OH3O at 22® *. develops +2*12 Oak 

CuHfiN diss. + HOI diss.,.. „ +51 „ 

G5H5N diss. +4H3SO4 diss. „ +7*1 „ 

C5H5N liq, + feSO* diss. „ +9*22 „ 

CftHftN.JBUSO* + iH,S04. absorbs +0*87 „ 
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Tke first two values agree witk Colson’s deteiminations:— 

CsHsl^ diss. + NH4CI diss. develops O’O Cal. 

CsHjN’jHCl diss. + NHadiss.... „ 4-7’3 „ 

Ammonia displaces pyridine almost completely, but there is some 
evidence of a division of the acid, dne to dissociation of the ammonium 
salt, as in the case of aniline. 

Tlie addition of pyridine to calcium chloride soluiion develops a 
small quantity of heat (0*12 Cal.), hue there is no precipitate. If, 
however, carbonic anhydride is passed into the liquid, calcium carb¬ 
onate is precipitated, a reaction which does not take place in the case 
of aniline. 

In the case of piperidine and pyridine, there is some division of 
hydrochloric acid, but the greater part remains in combination with 
the first base. 

Aniline .—^The heats of formation of the salts of aniline are almost 
identical with those of the salts of pyridine, and when aniline is added 
to a solution of pyridine hydrochloride there is a partial displacement 
of the pyridine. Pyridine displaces aniline from its sulphate to a 
considerable extent, although not completely. In no case, in fact, is 
displacement by pyridine complete, the distribution of the acid being 
determined by the degree of dissociation of the two salts. 

0. H. B. 

Boiling Points of Substances are a Function of their 
Chemical Nature. By M. WiLOERMAra (Ber,, 23, 1468—1470, and 
2146—2161; compare this voL, p. 941).—The author quotes further 
instances in support of the law given in his previous paper with 
regard to the boiling points of substances. Objection is raised to the 
view recently put forward by Guldberg (this voL, p. 1043) that the 
ratio T/Ti, where T is the absolute boiling point and Ti the absolute 
critical temperature, is practically constant; from which it also 
follows that the ratio T/T’ of the two boiling points at the pressures 
n aud np will be constant for substances the critical pressures of which 
do not greatly differ. It was shown by the author in the paper above 
quoted, that the relation of boiling point to pressure is a function of 
the chemical nature of a substance. The above ratio T/T^ cannot 
therefore be the same function of the pressure for substances of 
different chemical nature, so that even if such substances bave equal 
critical pressures, the values for the ratio T/T’ will not be equal. 

H. a 

Determinatioii of the Vapour. Pressures of Solutions. By 
* G. Oharpy (Compt rend.^ HI, 102—103).—The solutiou is placed in 
a large test tube, the upper part of which contains a simill condensa¬ 
tion hygrometer. The space above the liquid is allowed to become 
saturated with the vapour of the solvent, the process being accelerated, 
if necessary, by reducing the pressure, and the dew point is de¬ 
termined. If the law of the variation of the vapour pressure of the 
solvent is known, the vapour pressure of the solution at the tempera¬ 
ture of the experiment can be readily calculated. The accuracy of the 
determination is greater, the feebler the pressure that has to be 
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measured. This method is applicable to the case of solutions which 
attack mercuiy, and which, therefore, could not be inti*odnced into a 
barometric tube. C. H. B. 

Some Vapour-densiiy Determinations. By A. Keause and V. 
Meyeb iZeft, physikaL Ghtm,<^ 6, 5— 9). —The method desciibed by 
Demuth and Meyer (this vol., p. 440) for determining the vapour 
density of a substance below its boiling point is found to be still 
applicable when other gases such as air, nitrogen, or even carbonic 
anhydride are used in place of liydrogen to fill the vaporising bulb of 
the apparatus. The vaporisation is tlien much slower, hut determi¬ 
nations of the vapour densities of xylene at 40°, and of paranitro- 
toluene at 33°, below their boiling points, in air and in carbonic 
anhydride, show that perfectly accurate results ai*e obtained. Tlie 
above gases may therefom be employed in cases where hydrogen 
cannot be used, but it is preferable to use the latter in all cases where 
possible. 

Using the Dumas method, Cahours found that the theoretical 
vapour density of acetic acid is fii-st i cached at 250°. The authors 
find that by their method the theoretical vapour density can be 
i*eached at about 160°. The results obtained wei e as follows:— 


Temp. 

Krause and Meyer. 

Cahours. 

Temp. 

Krause and Meyer. 

Cahours. 

100° 

125 

140 

2-67 2-60 

2-51 2-43 

2-28 2*26 

3'20 
2*90 

160“ 

190 

212 218 

2-14 2-07 

2*48 

2-30 


The theoretical number is 2’08, 

Iodine, according to Troost, at the temperature of boiling sulphur, 
already ^ows dissociation when under a reduced pressure. No sign 
of dissociation was, however, found by the authors when iodine was 
allowed to vaporise at the above temperature in the presence of a 
large excess of air. An experiment performed with sulphur at the 
same temperatui*e, and in an atmosphere of nitrogen, gave a vapour 
density corresponding with S?. This is looked upon as accidental, as 
the vapour density is not constant at these temperatures. H. C, 

Osmotic Experiment. By W. Nbrnst (Zeit physical. Ohem., 6, 
37—40).—If we have two solutions in the same solvent of different 
concentrations, separated by a layer of a second liquid in which the 
solvent is soluble, but not the disbolved substance, the liquid ^ill act 
as a semi-permeable material, allowing the passage of the solvent 
from the solution of less to that of greater concentration, hut not 
allowing the passage of the dissolved substance. This is shown to be 
the case with solutions of benzene in ether separated from one another 
by a membrane saturated with water. H. C* 

Bdle of Solid Substances in Chemical Equilibrium. By 
A. Hokstmann (Zeit physikdl. Ohem.i 6, 1—4).—It is a matter of 
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common experience that the relative amount of a solid substance 
exercises, no influence on chemical equilibrium, or, as it is usually 
expressed, the active mass of a solid substance appears to be constant. 
Thus when carbonic anhydride is in contact with a mixture of calcium 
carbonate and lime, although seemingly the mixture should absorb a 
greater quantity of carbonic anhydride, the greater, the amount of 
lime present, this is not found to be the case, the tension of the gas 
being independent of the proportion of the two solids in the mixture. 
This fact has not hitherto been satisfactorily explained, but Van’t 
HofE*s recent views with regard to the existence of solid solutions 
(this vol., p. 1044) now open ont a way for such an explanation. 

Two solid substances, A and B, will, as a rule, form with one 
another two saturated solutions, the one containing a small quantity 
of B in a large quantity of A, and the other a small quantity of A 
in a large quantity of B. Under these circumstances, equilibrinm 
•will, within very wide limits, be independent of the proportion 
of the two solids. In the case of calcium carbonate just considered, 
one may assume that there are two solutions^ one containing aCaO in 
lOOCaCOj, and the other bOaCOs in lOOCaO, where a and h are 
both small quantities. According to a well known thermodynamic 
principle, the tension of carbonic anhydride above these two solutions 
must be the same, and this will remain constant as long as the two 
solid solutions are present at the 'same time, whatever be the 
relative amounts of the solid substances; for the addition or removal 
of carbonic anhydride can only alter the amounts of the two solutions, 
but not their composition, and hence the tension also remains 
unaltered. The tension will only become variable when the quantity 
of one of the constituents is so small that only one of the, two 
solutions can be formed. H. C. 

Affinity Coefficients of Alkyl Halogen Compounds and of 
Amines. By N. Menschutkin {ZeiL physikaZ. Ghem,, 6, 41—67).— 
In a former paper (Abstr,, 1888, 901), the author has shown that the 
natui^ of the solvent exercises a veiy material influence on the 
velocity of the chemical reaction there studied. In order to submit 
this mfluenee to a further examination, the velocity of the action of 
triethylamine on ethyl iodide in various neutral and chemically 
indifferent solvents was determined. The following table gives the 
comparative values of the velocities in different solvents, that in 
benzyl alcohol being taken as 100 (the greatest velocity):— 



Mydrocarhons. 

» 

Hexane. 

. 0-13 

Xylene. 

2-2 

Heptane 

0-17 

RenzenA _ _ 

4-4 


Halogen Compounds. 

Propyl chloride- • . •. 

. 4^ 

Bromohenzene... 

20-3 

Chlorobenzene. 

. 17-4 

cc-Bromonaphthalene • • 

84-9 


Ethers. 


Ethyl isoamyl ether. 

. 0'47 

Phenetoil. . 

16-0 

Htbylether .. 

. 0^7 

AnisoiL. ... 

30'3 
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Isobntyl acetate 
Ethyl acetate .. 


Isobutyl alcohol 
Ethyl alcohol.. 


Acetone... 

Acetone Q4*5 vol). 
Water (0*6 vol.).... 


Ethereal Salts, 


4-3 

Etbyl benzoate. 

19-4 

16-7 


AhohoU. 


19*4 

Allyl alcohol.. 

... 32-5 

27-6 

Methyl alcohol ..... 

... 38-0 

Ketones, 


4S-7 

1 Acetophenone. 

... 97-3 


66*0 


The velocity is least for the hydrocarbons and ethers; then come 
the ethereal salts and alcohols, and lastly the ketones, for which the 
velocity is greatest. Comparing members of the same homologous 
series, it is evident that the velocity is most retarded by compounds 
of highest molecular weight. Unsatumted compounds appear to 
assist the reaction, and this is especially noteworthy in the case of 
aromatic compounds. The velocities for the haloid compounds are 
greater than those for the hydrocarbons, and bromine gives higher 
values than chlorine. 

The velocity of the action of propyl iodide on triethylamine in 
different solvents was also studied. The numbers obtained are smaller 
than those for ethyl iodide, but a veiy similar relation is observed 
among them. The peculiar influence of the solvents in these cases 
justifies the conclusion that solutions in organic solvents are not mere 
misetures, but that a distinct specific attraction exists between the 
selvent and dissolved substance. H. C. 


Distribution of Hydrogen Sulphide between the Metals of 
two Dissolved Salts. By G. Chesneau {Gompt rend.. Ill, 269— 
271). —Hydrogen sulphide was added to a solution confainiiig lead 
nitrate and copper nitrate in equal molecular proportions. Direct 
experiments showed that in the case of both salts incomplete or exact 
precipitation yields always a monosulphide. The division of the 
hydrogen sulphide between the two metals takes place in the direc¬ 
tion indicated by tbe thermochemical data. Copper is precipitated 
more rapidly than lead, and the composition of the precipitate varies 
continuously with the proportion of hydrqgen sulphide. The ratio 
of copper to lead also varies with tbe time during which the three 
compounds remain in contact; it fimt decreases, attains a minimum 
after a few minutes, and then gradually increases. C. H. B. 

BerthoUet’s Laws. By A. Colson {Oompt, mid., Ill, 103—106). 
—^Pyridine, aniline, and nicotine give no precipitate with solutions 
of calcium salts, and hence are exceptions to oue of the laws of 
Berthollet. The heat of neutraiiisatioii of diisobutylamine is practi- 
cdly the same as that of calcium hydroxide, and, hke the latter, tibe 
amine precipitates magnesium hydroxide, but is expelled from its 
salts by potassium hydroxide. Now if double decomposition depends 
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on affinity, and not on the nature of tke ba<^e, the salts of diiso- 
hntylamine should not be decomposed by pyridine, aniline, or nico¬ 
tine, and the author found that the sulphate and chloride are not 
decomposed, after first proving that the solubility of the amine in 
water is not affected by the presence of the other bases mentioned. 

Organic and inorganic bases may be divided into two groups, the 
one being comparable to the alkalis, and the other to feebler metallic 
bases, the ratio established for one acid Imlding good as a general 
rule for all the others. When an alkaline base and a feeble'base are 
simultaneously in presence of the same acid, the affinity of the alka¬ 
line base alone seems to be active, and the salts of the strong 
base are not decomposed by the feeble base, whatever be the nature 
and solubility of the bases, pi'ovided that they form soluble salts. 
In other words, Berthollet’s laws do not hold good. Prom a thermo- 
chemical point of view, this fact may be stated approximately in the 
ftdlowinsr terms; When two bases, by tbeir separate union with the 
same acid, develop very different quantities of heat, the salts formed 
with the greater development of heat are not decomposed by the 
feebler base, whatever may be the direction of the interaction indi¬ 
cated by Berthollet’a laws. 0. H. B. 

Reactions of Organic Bases. By A. Colson (^Oompi. rend.^ Ill, 
266—^268).—Piperidine precipitates calcium from solutions of its 
soluble salts, although the heat of formation of piperidine chloride, 
•+•13 Cal., is less than that of calcium chloride, -bids*Cal. Moreover, 
the heat of formation of piperidine chloride in any state is less than 
that of ammonium chloride, and yet ammonia does not precipitate 
solutions of calcium chloride. 

Pyridine displaces aniline from solutions of its chloride, although 
the heat of formation of aniline chloride is greater than that of 
pyridine chloride. The result cannot be attributed to the formation 
of a pyridine dihydrochloride, for the latter is unstable in presence of 
water, and its heat of formation is very small. 

It would seem that in these cases Berthollet’s laws hold good, but 
the ordinaiy thermochemical laws do not, and the author concludes 
that for bases of the same order, Berthollet s laws are true, whatever 
the direction of change indicated by the thermochemical data. 

0. H. B. 

New Principle of Determining Molecular Weights. By W. 
Nbrkst {Zeit. physikal. Ghem.^ 6, 16—36).—It has been shown by 
Van’t Hoff and Taminann that iso-osmotic solutions have equal vapour 
tensions. Regarding the process of dissolution as equivalent to that 
of vaporisation (Nernst, this vol., p. 3), the tensions of different 
solutions towards any particular solvent will be subject to the same 
law. Hence if two iso-osmotic aqueous solutions are shaken, say, with 
carbon bisnlphide, the latter will remove eqnal qnantities of water 
from each. If the osmotic pressures of the solutious differ, that of 
lower osmotic pressure will part with more water than that with the 
higher. But since the osmotic pi’essure of a solution changes with 
the amount and the nature of the dissolved salt which it contains, the 
amount of water or other solvent whicl) passes from the solution into 
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fhe carbon bisulphide or other liquid will rary as the dissolved salt 
varies. The osmotic pressure being also dependent on the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance, there will obviously be a relation 
between this latter and the amount of solvent which wHl be dissolved 
out of the solution by some second liquid. This relation can be 
determined from thermodynamical considerations, and may be formu¬ 
lated as follows: The relative decrease in solubility towards some 
second liquid which a solvent undergoes, owing to the addition of 
some foreign substance, is as the number of molecules of the dissolved 
foreign substance to the number of molecules of the solvent. Hence 
if n is the number of foreign molecules dissolved in 100 mols. of the 
solvent, and a and a' the solubilities of the pure solvent and of the 
solution, (a —• a')la’ = %/100. This law was tested and found to be 
correct for solutions of vai*ious substances in valeiuc acid and ether, the 
second liquid used in each case being water. The amount of valeric 
acid dissolved out by the water was determined in each case by titra¬ 
tion, and the amount of ether by taking the specific gravities of the 
aqueous solutions. If x is the number of gi'ams of a substance of 
molecular weight M dissolved in 100 gram mols. of the solvent, 
n = M/j?, and we thus have a method of determining the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance by measuring the solubility of its 
solution in some second solvent. 

If a mixture of two liquids, such as ether and water, is cooled to a 
sufficiently low temperature, one of them, in this case the water, will 
begin to freeze. The point at which this will take place will be that 
corresponding to the reduction in the freezing point of water caused 
by the addition of the ether. If in the ether a third substance is 
dissolved which is not soluble in water, then, in accordance with the 
law stated above, the solubility of the ether in the water will be 
lessened, and hence the freezing point of the aqueous solution will 
rise If ^0 is the freezing point of a solution of pure ether in water, 
and t the freezing point a^r the addition of a foreign substance of 
molecular weight M, m gi'ams of the latter being dissolved in 
100 grams of ether, then t/(t^ — i) = 74m/10oM. The method can, 
therefore, be used to determine an unknown molecular weight, and 
experiments are quoted which demonstrate its coirectness. Solutions 
other than those of ether and water may, of course, be used, if they 
fulfil the above necessaiy conditions. H. 0. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Carbon an Impurity in Hydrogen affecting Determinations 
of its Atomic Weight. By E. W. Moeley {.Amer, Ghem. 12, 
460—‘463).—All commercial varieties of zmo, including the purest 
zinc obtainable from the mannfacturers of pure chemicals, when dis- 
SoKed in dilute acids, give hydiogen containing carbon compounds, 
which are converted into carb^ nic anhydride on passing the gas over 
hot copper oxide. The hydrogen obtained by the electrol} sis of an 
VOL. Lvni. 4 e 
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alkaline hydroxide is likewise contaminated, nnless care is taken to 
remove the carbonate present by precipitation with barium hydrox¬ 
ide. The bearing of these facts on the determination of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen is obvious, since hydrogen containing carbon 
compounds will have too high a specific gravity; and when weighed 
and burned, and the resulting water weighed, the atomic weight of 
hydrogen will appear to be too large. 

The only known satisfactory method of obtaining pure hydrogen 
for atomic weight determinations is by the electrolysis of dilute 
sulphuric acid. The author, by this method, has succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing hydrogen, at the rate of trom 10 to 20 litres per hour, in which 
there is no caibon, no sulphur; in which there is presumably no 
oxygen, and, finally, in which the resulting nitrogen is too small to 
be detected by a process which shows the presence of one-hnudredth 
of a c.c. of nitrogen in a litre of hydrogen. G. T. M. 

Atomic Weight of Oxygen. By W, A. Notes (Amer. Chem, 

12, 441—460; compare Abstr., 1888, 411, 647, and 649).—In a 
previous paper (Abstr., 1889, 672), the author expressed the opinion 
that some undiscovered source of constant error existed both in his 
and in Cooke’s determinations of the atomic weight of oxygen. 
Further experiments, however, now show that such cannot be the 
case, and that the atomic weight lies very close to, and is probably 
very slightly less than, the value 15-896 (mean of 24 determinations). 
The apparatus used was the same in principle as that employed in 
his previous experiments (Zoc. ciZ.); the hydrogen was obtained by 
the electrolysis of a solution containing 15-—20 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid, and every precaution was taken to remove impurities from it, 
and to prevent leakage in the apparatus. The author has shown 
that these two objects were attained. 

Experiments made with the desire of substituting lead chromate, 
manganese dioxide, or litharge for the copper oxide gave unsatisfac¬ 
tory results; although, in the case of manganese dioxide, one deter¬ 
mination, after necessary corrections for retained water had been 
allowed, gave the value 15’904. This result may be regarded as 
confirmatory of those obtained when the author employed copper 
oxide. Q.. T. Al. 

Density of Nitrogen and Oxygen according to Regnanlt, and 
the Composition of the Air according to Dumas and Bous- 
singanlt By A. Leddo {GompL rmi.. Ill, 262—264).—If the 
cotnposition. of the air by weight is crfonlaied from the known com¬ 
position hy volnme and the densities of oxygen and nitrogen as 
given by Eegnanlt. the numbers obtained are, oxygen 23’68, nitrogen 
76'42. According to Dnmas and Bonssinganlt the numbers are, 
oxygen 2.S-0 (22-9—23‘1) and nitrogen 77-0. The author considers 
that this difference is most probably due to small errors in Begnanlt’s 
numbers, namely, 1T0563 for oxygen and 0-97137 for nitrogen. 
Dumas found o^en = 1-10S7 and nitrogen = 0-972. Some pre¬ 
liminary determinations of the density of nitrogen hy the author gave 
valnes between 0*972 and 0*973. C. H. B. 
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Rhombic Sulphtir from Hydrogen StQphide. By F. B. Ahrf^. s 
(Ber., 23, 2708).—^When pyridine or picoline is saturated witli 
hydrogen sulphide and allowed to remain in open or loosoly closed 
vessels, sulphur gradually separates out in small, lustrous crystal, 
consisting of rhombic octahcdra. Those from picoline are larger, but 
less sharply developed than those from pyiidine. It is probable that 
hydi*ogen sulphide first unites with the base forming an unstable 
additive compound, which is gradually decomposed by the oxygen of 
the air with separation of sulphur; the latter first remains dissolved 
in the base, but soon separates out in the crystalline form This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the pyridine bases always contain 
water after the sulphur has separated H. G. 0. 

Action of Sulphurous Anhydride on Metals. By J. Uhl 
23, 2151—2154).—Pure palladium foil decomposes pure dry sulphur¬ 
ous anhydride at a moderately high temperature in accordance with 
the equation—Pd + 3SOa = PdS + 2SQj. The action ceases, 
however, after a short time owing, probably, to the fact that the 
metal becomes coated with sulphide. Platinum behaves like palla¬ 
dium under the same condition*?, but gold decomposes the gas into 
sulphuric anhydride and sulphur. 

When coppeiMS heated in a stream of sulphurous anhydride, it is 
converted into cuprous sulphate and cuprous sulphide, a small 
quantity of a colourless sublimate being also formed; if the prodnot 
is treated with water to dissolve the sulphate, and the dried residni-^ 
containing copper sulphide is heated in a stream of hydrogen, 
evolution of hydrogen sulphide takes place. It was also foam I 
that freshly prepared, well dried copper sulphide is decomposed by 
hydrogen at a dull red heat with evolution of hydi*ogen sulphide; 
after about 15 minutes, the presence of metallic copper can be 
observed, and, on further heating, a considerable quantity of the 
sulphide is reduced. This fact proves that the method at present 
employed for the estimation of copper, namely ignition of the 
sulphide in a stream of hydrogen, cannot yield accurate resulth. 

When silver is boated in a stream of sulphurous anhydride, it is 
convei*ted into sulphate and sulpliide, a very small quantity of 
sulphuric anhydride being also formed. Cadmium, under the same 
conditions, is converted into tbe sulphate and sulphide; the sulphide 
is not decomposed on ignition in a stream of hydiDgcn. 

Mercury and bismuth are not acted on by sulphurous anhydride at 
a moderately high temperature, but magnesium glows vividly iu the 
gas, even when only gently heated, yielding the sulphate, sulphite, 
and sulphide. Antimony is converted into the orange ti-isnlphide 
and trioxide on ignition in sulphurous anhydride; aluminium, zinc, 
nickel, and cobalt seem to be partially converted into the sulphides. 

F. S. K. 

Expansion of Silica. By H. Le Ghatblxbb (Oompt. remL^ 111, 
123—126).—^The following results were obtained with (1) a brick of 
tridymito obtained by treating a brick of quartz at 1600®, (2) chal¬ 
cedony heated at 1500®; sp. gr. 2*16, (3) calcined quai*tz. The 
numbers represent the elongation in mm. per 100 mm.:— 

4x2 
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Between 130® and 170®, the tridymite suddenly expands, the 
elongation being about 0* 15 per cent., and this seems to correspond 
with the point of transformation, 130®, observed by Mallard. Tri- 
dymite shows a maximum expansion at about 750'^, a phenomenon 
which has not previously been observed for any other substance. 
Between 170® and 245®, calcined chalcedony also shows a sudden 
elongation of 1 per cent., the exact temperature at which this takes 
place being 210®. It would follow from this tmnsformation that this 
variety of silica cannot be regarded as amorphous. Calcined quartz 
expands continuously as the temperature rises, but the value of the 
elongation at 1000“ is much lower than for any other variety of 
silic’i, and is intermediate between that of porcelain and that of glass; 
it follows therefore that when heated to a high temperature in 
presence of a small quantity of bases and suddenly cooled, quartz is 
really converted into amorphous silica. 0. H. B. 


Reduction of Oxygen Compounds by Magnesium. By 
C. WiUKLBR (Her., 23, 2642—2668; see also this vol., pp. 331, 461, 
693).—^When a spiral of magnesium ribbon is ignited and plunged 
into carbonic anhydride, it conlinnes to bum brightly, although in a 
somewhat altered manner, a slight, crackling noise being heard, whilst 
the burning particles of magnesium are projected against the sides 
of the vtssel. The magnesia is coloured more or less grey from 
the -presence of a liHle carbon, which is, however, only formed 
in very small quantity, carbon monoxide being the chief product. 
It is probable that the heat evolved by the burning magnesium 
dissociates the carbonic anhydride into carbon monoxide and oxygen, 
the latter then uniting with the magnesium vapour with explosive 
violence, and causing the above-mentioned scattering of the burning 
particles. 

If a compact m^s of magnesium ribbon be gently heated in a glass 
tube, and carbonic anhydride passed over it, the surface becomes 
it>ugh, and covered with a greyish-black mixture of carbon and 
mi^esinm carbide, and carbon monoxide is found in the gas. At a 
full red heat, the magnesium ribbon bursts into flame, burning wich 
an intense light, and forming a mixture of magnesia and charcoal. 
Magnesium wire under the same conditions does not ignite, but becomes 
coated with magnesium caz*bide; magnesium powder, on the other 
hand, causes formation of carbon monoxide below a red heat, and 
complete decomposition at a low red heat. 

That magnesium can also cause the reduction of alkalizie carh* 
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onates Las been shown bv Phipson {Ohpm. Npws, 9, 219), and by 
the author (this vol., p. 331). In the instances already investigated, 
the metal formed is volatile, and it was, therefore, interesting to see 
whether the carbonates of the alkaline earths exhibit a similar 
behaviour. It was found that when 1 mol. of calcium carbonate was 
heated with 3 atoms of magnesium in powder, complete reduction took 
place at a red heat, with incandescence. The product on treatment 
with hot water and acids gave ofE hydrogen contaminated with other 
unpleasant smelling gases. If only 2 atoms of magnesium are 
employed, the products are quicklime, charcoal, and magnesia, whilst 
1 atom of magnesium gives quicklime, carbon monoxide, and mag¬ 
nesia. The carbonates of strontium and barium behave in a 
similar manner, except that the reaction is much more violent. An 
attempt was made to obtain the carbon formed in the last reaction 
in a crystalline condition by fusing the product with an excess of 
aluminium. The dark-coloured me&llic mass, however, on treatment 
with acids, left a black residue consisting of amorphous carbon and 
small crystals of barium aluminate. 

Burning magnesium ribbon or wire is at once extinguished when 
plunged into carbon monoxide. If the gas be passed over the same 
form of magnesium at a red heat, it only becomes coated with mag¬ 
nesium carbide. The powder, however, bums at a red heat with a 
dull glow, forming a black, friable product, consisting apparently of 
a mixture of magnesia and charcoal. On treatment with acids, this 
leaves a sooty powder, which, however, in this, as in all the above 
cases, contains considerable quantities of magnesium. That the latter 
is chemically combined is shown by the fact that it is not attacked by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. On ignition, it is slowly converted 
into magnesia, and quantitative measurements of the amount of the 
latter led to the impossible formula MgOio. Ifc is, therefore, 
probably a mixture of magnesium carbide and charcoal, and, more¬ 
over always contains impurities derived from the vessel in which the 
reduction is carried out. Attempts were made to obtain a definite 
compound Mg^C by heating the two substances in the required pi*o- 
poriions in a current of hydrogen, and by heating 1 mol. of calcium 
carbonate with 6 atoms of magnesium. In both cases, however, only 
a partial reaction takes place; the prbduct undoubtedly contains 
magnesium carbide, and gives o£E unpleasant smelling gases on ti>eat- 
ment with acids. 

The researches of Wohler {Annalen, 107,137,369), Qenther (J.pr, 
Ohem.^ 96,424), Phipson (Pror. Boy. Soc.^ 13,217), and Parkinson (this 
Journ., 1867,1^) have shown the strong tendency of silicon to unite 
with magnesium, and it was, therefore, thought advisable to inves¬ 
tigate the compounds thus formed before examining the action of 
magnesium on silica. Wbhler obtained a compound to which he gave 
the formula MgiSia, whilst Geuther obtained a similar compound 
of the composition MgsSij. The author heated together magnesium 
and silicon in a current of hydrogen in the proportions required by 
tbe latter formula, and also in the proportion required by the foimula 
MgiSi. Both products were very similar, the former having a 
slightly reddish tinge, whilst the latter is coloured pure greyish- 
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bine. Both readily lose magnesinm on ignition, and tbe author 
believes that the true compound is Mg»Siyandthat the other compounds 
obtained are formed fi*om it by loss of magnesium. Both compounds 
evolve spontaneously inflammable hydrogen silicide with hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*190, but if dilute acid be employed, the is not as a 
rule spontaneously inflammable. A portion of the silicon passes at 
the same time into Geuther’s hydrated silicon oxide, Si 3 H 20 fi, and pos¬ 
sibly also into silicoformic anhydride, SigH^Oa, and silicone, Si 4 H 403 . 
Dilate sulphuric acid behaves in a manner similar to dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but the concentrated acid is reduced to sulphurous acid 
and sulphur. With hydrofluoric acid, it yields hydrogen only, and is 
not completely dissolved, as it becomes coated with insoluble magne¬ 
sium fluoride. It is not attacked by aqueous potash, but is readily 
decomposed by a solution of ammonium chloride, according to tbe 
equation: 2 Mg 2 Si + 8 KH 4 OI 4- 3 H 2 O = 4 MgCl 2 4 - SiaHaO^ + BlSTHs 
+ 6 H 3 . Magnesium silicide also decomposes the salts of many 
heavy metals, with precipitation of the metal, and even with neutral 
s ilutions of alkaline chlorides it yields hydrogen on boiling, the solution 
becoming alkaline. The formation of hydrogen must be secondary, 
and due to the previous formation of the alkali metal. 

The action of magnesium powder on silica has been recently inves¬ 
tigated by Qatfeermann (Abstr., 1889, 342). The author in his 
experiments employed very finely ground quartz. Wheu mixed with 
2 atoms of magnesium powder, the reaction is extremely violent, 
even when only small quantities are employed, and the product is 
never homogeneous, showing in some places the blue magnesium 
silicide, and in other's the brown silicon. If to the mixture an equal 
iveight of magnesia be added before beating, the reaction proceeds 
quite quietly. The product obtained without magnesia, when 
powdered and again heated in hydrogen, assumes a pure brown 
colour, and scarcely evolves any hydrogen siliddo with hydrochloric 
(icid, whence it appears that not only magnesium, but also mag¬ 
nesium silicide, can reduce silica to silicon. If, therefore, 1 mol. of 
silica be heated with 1 atom of magnesium, silicon alone is formed, 
the i*eaction proceeding much more quietly. Prom this it would also 
appear prolmble that a silicon monoxide SiO does not exist. 
Powdered silicates are also reduced at a red heat by magnesium 
powder in the same manner as silica itself. 

When titanium dioxide (1 mol.) is heated with magnesium powder 
(2 atoms) at a red heii in a current of hydrogen, reduction tsikos 
place with incandescence. The product must be allowed to cool in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, as otherwise it readily catches lire in the 
air. After remaining for a night under glacial acetic acid, it is 
partially dried at a moderate heat, and then completely in a current 
of hydrogen at 150°. A brown powder is thus obtained, which con¬ 
tains no metallic titanium, but a lower oxide of the metal, mixed with 
magnesium in the form of magnesium titanate. From the quantity 
of oxygen taken up on heating the reduction product, it appears 
}‘robable that the reaction takes place according to the equation 
2 Ti 02 4" Mg =: TiO 4* MgTiO^. If, however, the quantity of mag- 
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iiesinra l>e decreased, products are obtained having the colours of the 
other lower oxides of titauium. 

All attempts to prepare a compound of magnesium and titanium 
have been 'without success. A compound of titanium, hydrogen, and 
oxygen has, however, been obtained in the following manner. 
1 Itanium dioxide (1 mol.) was heated with magnesium powder 
(4 atoms) in a current of hydrogen. After cooling in the hydrogen 
atmosphere, the product was covered with water in a flask, and 
hydrochloric acid passed in drop by drop, until present in execs'*, 
almost pure hydrogen being evolved. The compound in suspension is 
collected, washed with hydrochloric acid, alcohol, and ether, and dried 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. It forms a black powder, which is 
not attacked by acids, and evolves hydrogen on treatment with aqueous 
potash, but remains unchanged in appearance. When heated by itsell, 
it also gives ofE hydrogen without change of appearance, and on igni¬ 
tion in air forms titanic anhydride; the compound, however, still 
c'ontains magnesium, probably as magnesium titanate. If in the 
numbers obtained on analysis the correction be made for a quantity 
of the latter compound corresponding with the magnesium found, the 
composition of the i*emainder is found to be TiaBLOi. The decomposi¬ 
tion by heat would then be represented by the equation TiaHO* = 
Ti304 + H. 

By the action of magnesium (2 atoms) on zirconium dioxide (1 mol.) 
at a red heat in a current of hydrogen, a black product was obtained 
which i*eadily takes fire in the air, and which, after sepai’ating from 
unaltered magnesium, appears to have the composition ZrO, com¬ 
pile reduction to the melid not taking place. Zmeonium monoxide 
may also be obtained by heating zirconium dioxide (1 mol.) and 
magnesium (1 atom). It is a deep-hlack powder, which readily 
undergoes oxidation forming titaniam dioxide. 

When zirconium dioxide aud magnesium are heated in 'the propor¬ 
tion of 1 mol. of the former to 4 atoms of the latter, and the product 
treated just as described above under titanium, a black compound is 
obtained, which, like the titanium compound, is unacted on by acids, 
but evolves hydi*ogen on treatment with aqueous potash. On heating 
it,tbe fiame of buiuiing hydrogen is fiist seen, and then incandescence 
takes x)laco, the dioxide being formed. From the analysis, it appears 
that, on the assumption that the magnesium found is present as 
zirconato, the new compound has tho formula On heating 

by itself, it also evolves hydrogen, the reaction being possibly as 
fill low's:—Zr^HjOi = 3ZrO H- H^O + H. 

The hydrogen evolved when the reduction product is treated with 
hydrochloric acid contains a small quantity of an impurity, which, 
fixim its general behaviour and peculiar odour, is probably hydrogen 
zirconide. H. G. C. 

Beryllium. By G. Krdrs and H. Moe^ht (Ber., 23, 2552—2556). 
—^The authors have redetermined the atomic weight of beryllium. 
Beryllium oxide, purified as previously described (this vol., p. 697), 
was eonvei'ted into the sulphate, BeSO* + 4HjjO, and weighed 
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quantities of tliis salt, most carefally purified by recrystallisatioii, 
were reconverted into the oxide by ignition. The average of 14 deter¬ 
minations gave 4*514 as tbe equivalent, or 9*028 as the atomic weighu 
of beryllium (0 = 15*96) ; when 0 = 16, the atomic weight is 9*05, 
an even smaller value than that found bv Awdejew. These results 
show that the impurity to which the yellowish-green colour of con¬ 
centrated acid solutions of beryllinm chloride is due (Zoc. dt!) has 
caused the results of previous atomic weight determinations to come 
out too high; the nature of this impurity is being investigated. 

F. S. K. 

Action of Metallic Cadmium on the Halogen Cadmium 
Salts: Cadmium Sub-hydroxide and Sub-oxide. By H. N. 
Morse and H. C. Jones {Amer, Ohem, 12, 488—493).—^When 
anhj’drous cadmium chloride, contained in a long-necked flask of hard 
glass, is heated to the fusing point in a vacuum or in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen with an excess of metallic cadmium, the molten salt 
quickly assumes a fine gamet-red colour, which is not intensified by 
further heating. On cooling, the solidified mass has a greyish-white 
colour and a cleavage resembling that of talc or brucite; under the 
microscope, it appears homogeneons and free from metal; on analysis, 
it gives numbers which very closely approximate to those required by 
the formula Od^Clt. The new substance is a powerful reducing 
agent, and on heating fuses to a red liquid, which breaks up into 
metal and cadmium chloride; it is, perhaps, not a definite chemical 
compound, hut a solution of cadmoos chloride in cadmic chloride; 
and this view is supported by its behaviour towards water. 

Anhydrous cadmium bromide, on similar treatment, behaves like 
the chloride, and gives a substance of the formula Gd 4 Br 7 ; cadmium 
iodide appears to give a compouud Od^Tes (= OdI -|- llCdlj). The 
properties of both these substances closely resemble those of the 
above described chloride, and all three compounds, when treated with 
water, yield the ordinary halogen salts of cadmium which dissolve; 
a small quantity of hydroxide, which renders the water turbid; and 
heavy, transparent, highly-lnstrous, crystalh’ne substances, which 
rapidly lose their crystalline appearance, and change to a white, 
amorphous powder, which is cadmoos hydroxide. 

Oadmoics hydroxide^ OdOH, is a strong reducing agent. It dissolves 
in dilute acids, yielding with niti*io acid, oxides of nitrogen; with 
other acids, free hydrogen. When gentJy heated, it loses water, and 
forms a heavy, yellow powder, which, under the microscope, is found 
to consist of small, translucent crystals, and on analysis gives 
numbers corresponding with the formula OdsO. Oadtnons oadtle, on 
further heating, breaks up into a mixture of the normal oxide and the 
metal, the mixture having a distinctly green colour. G. T. M. 

Crystallised Basic Cupric Nitrate. By G. Rousseau (Gorwpf. 
rend^y lU, 38~40).—The trihydrate Cu^NO^ + 3H«0 was heated 
with fragments of marble in sealed tubes at temperatures varying 
between 180® and 330® for a time varying &om 24 to 48 hours. 
Small,^ thin, bluish-^een tables crystallised out, identical with the 
rhombic plates obtained by Bourgeois (this vol., p. 714). With the 
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bexabydrate CiaSNOa + 6 H 3 O, magnificent, transparent, green 
prisms, as mncb as 6 cm. long, were obtained. They are monoclinic, 
and are identical with the crystals wbicb Wells and Penfield 
described, bnt which Bourgeois was unable to obtain by their method 
(Zoo. oit). Under all conditions, and with either hydrate, the 
crystallised basic nitrate has the composition ascribed to it by Ger- 
hardt, 30 u 0 , 0 n 2 N’ 03 ,Ha 0 , and hence it would seem that the basic 
nitrate of Berthelot and Graham, 30 u 0 ,N 205 ,H 20 , does not exist. 

0. H. B. 

Mercnricobaltaxnmoniton Salts. By G. Yobtmann and E. 
Boesbach (Her., 23, 2803—2806; compare this vol, p. 13).— 
On adding a strongly alkaline solution of potassio-mercuric iodide 
(Nessler’s reagent) to luteocobalt chloride, the compound 
Co3TTi2Hj2(Hg*OH)4l4(OH)2, is obtained as a voluminous, flocculent, 
light brown precipitate, insoluble in water, but sparingly so in acids. 
A red, crystalline powder with the formula Co 2 Ni 3 H 3 ^(HgI) 3 l 6 is 
formed on adding mercuric iodide solution (4 mols.) and sodium 
hydroxide (4 mols.) to luteocobalt chloride (1 mol.). On treating 
this compound with sodium hydroxide, the luteo-salt dissolves, 
and the bright red residue consists of CoJNri 2 H 33 (HgI) 4 l 6 ; the same 
substance is also formed by the action ot a large excess of sodium 
hydroxide on a mixtm*e of luteocobalt chloride and mercuiic 
iodide. 

Co 2 NioH 2 o(HgI) 4 (Hg’OH)el 6 is obtained as a yellow precipitate on 
adding a little sodium hydroxide solution to a mixture of purpureo- 
cobaIt chloride and potassio-mercuric iodide; it is sparingly soluble 
in acids, more readily in potassium iodide, and is also formed on 
digesting the double salt of purpureocobalt chloride and potassio- 
mercuric iodide with sodium hydroxide. 

On adding 1—2 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide 
to rosoocobaltdecamiue chloride (1 erram), and potassio-mercuric 
iodide, a salt witli the formula Oo 2 NioH;i(HgI) 8 T 6 is formed. With 
about 6 0 . 0 . of the above solution of sodium hydroxide, the com¬ 
pound Oo 3 NioH*(HgI)Je is precipitated; whilst with a large excess 
of sodium hydroxide, a substance with the formula 

Oo3N«.H,,(HgI)Ja(OH)3 

is obtained as a vollowish-brown powder. 

Oo 8 N 3 lfi 8 (HgOH)fll 6 is the only compound which could be obtained 
fvom puri)ui*eooobaltoctamine chloride. 

On treating roseocobaltoctamine chloride with potassio-mercuric 
iodide and an equal amount of sodium hydnmde (10 per cent, 
solution), a blown precipitate of CoaN’ 8 H^(HgI) 3 l« is foimed, soluble 
in niti*ic acid or hydrochloiic acid. With 1*5—^2 parts of sodium 
hydroxide, CoaN’ 8 H 2 o(HgI)j 6 is obtained; its colour is reddish-brown. 
A brown compound with the formula Coj!N' 8 H 2 o(HgI)AT 4 (OH)a, is 
formed by the action of a large excess of sodium hydroxide. 

J. B. T. 

Action of Potassium and Sodium Arsenates on Metallic 
Sesquioxides. By 0. Lef^vee (Oompt. rend,, lU, 36—38; compaio 
th is vol., p. 562).— Alvmina ,—Potassium metauoonate with 6 to 7 per 
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cent, of the oxide yields a pyroarsenate, 2Al208,3As205, in small, 
colourless, trailsp'lrent prisms, which have longitudinal extinctions 
and two very widely separated axes. With more than 7 per cent, of 
iilamina, the product is an arsenate, 2 Al 203 , 3 K 20 , 3 As 205 , analogous to 
the phosphate formed under similar conditions; it crystallises in 
coioui‘less, striated lamell®, with longitudinal extinctions. The 
addition of 20 per cent, of potassium chloiide to the mixture pro¬ 
motes the crystallisation of this compound, but a higher proportion 
yields an almost amorphous product. 

Potassium pyroarsenate and orthoarsenate, with sufficient potas¬ 
sium chloride to give a fluid mass, yield only amorphous products. 

Sudium metarsenate yields the compound 2Al203,3As206, but with 
more than 8 per cent, of alumina tiie compound 2 Al 203 , 3 Na 20 , 3 As 205 
is also obtained, and the latter is the sole product if about 20 per cent, 
of sodium chloride is present. It forms tiansparent lamellae with 
longitudinal extinctions. With a large propoj*tion of sodium chloride, 
or with the pyro- and ortho-arsenate, the results are similar to those 
obtained with the potassium salts. 

Chromic Oxide, —The results are precisely similar to those obtained 
with alumina, and the products are 2Cra08,3As205, which forms trans¬ 
parent, green prisms, sometimes elongated, sometimes dattened, with 
oblique extinctions; 2 Ci' 203 , 3 K 20 , 3 Ab 205 , which sepaiates in macled, 
transpai'cnt, green prisms, which show longitudinal extinctions and 
aie probably monoclinic; and 2Cr203,3Na20,3As206, which crystallises 
in transparent, green, rhomboidai dodecahedra. 

Ferric Oxide. —^Potassium metarsenate and about 7 per cent, of the 
oxide yield tlie pyroarsenate, K 20 ,Pe 303 ,i!iAs 206 , in colourless, trans¬ 
parent, rhombic prisms, which act strongly on polarised light, 
ISodinm metarsenate yields the salt, 17a20,Pe203,2As306, in greenish, 
tiunsparent pi'isms. In other respects, the results are analogous to 
those obtained with alumina and chi*omic oxide. The compound 
2 Fe 20 i, 3 K 20 , 3 A.S 203 forms large, gj'eenish, strongly macled lamellae, 
and the compound 2 Fe 203 , 3 ^ 020 , 3^^8205 forms transparent, green, 
monoclinic prisms. G. H. B. 

Chromiodates, By A. Berg (Compt rend., IJl, 42— 43).— ^The 
author has previously described (Abstr., 1887, 776) chromiodio acid 
and its potassium, sodium, ammonium, and lithium salts, the potas¬ 
sium compound being identical with the product obtained by Blom- 
strand (this vol., p, 107). He has also prepared several other salts. 
Magnesium chromiodafe, obtained in somewhat brownish-red, crystal¬ 
line crusts by treating magnesium oxide or carbonate with excess of 
chromic acid, and then adding two molecular proportions of iodic 
acid for each molecular proportion of magnesium oxide. Oobalt 
chromiodate, obtained in a similar manner, has a similar* appearance, 
hut if kept for a long time over sulphuric acid, it loses water, and 
yields a violet-brown, crystalline powder. Nickel cJiromiodate is 
obtained in a similar manner in well-developed, brownish-yellow 
crystals, which seem to contain 3 mols. H 3 O. The silver salt cannot 
he obtained in the same way, because silver iodate separates. Silver 
nitrate is dissolved in 'nitric acid, and chromic anhydride (1 mql.) is 
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added. Silver chromate separates, and powdered iodic acid (1 mol.) 
1 *^ then added, and tlie liquid boiled until the chromate is changed into 
the paler chromiodate, which is washed with alcohol and recrystallised 
irom boiling nitric acid. It forms a bidlliant, crystalline, bright-red 
powder of the composition Ag 0 *Cr 02 * 0 'I 0 », and is only slightly 
attacked by cold water, bnt is rapidly decomposed by boiling water. 
The co]jjper salt is obtained in the same way, and is very soluble in boiling 
nitric acid, from which it separates in yellowish-brown, soft crystals 
on cooling. Slow concentration of the nitric acid solution yields 
larger crystals, and if they are gently heated they lose water and 
acquire a cinnabar-red colour. "W hen exposed to air, the copper salt 
absoi*bs water and decomposes, and if treated with water it at once 
splits up into chromic acid and cupric iodate. 0. H. B, 

Double Phosphates of Tin^ Titanium, and Copper. By L. 
OuvRiRD {Gompt. rend.^ Ill, 177—179; compare this vol., p. 1055).— 
Titan ium dioxide^ with a large excess of potassium metaphosphate, yields 
cubo-octahedrons of the phosphate Ti 02 ,P 205 , identical with those 
oblained hy Hautefeuille and Margottet by the action of phosphoric 
acid. With a higher proportion of titanic oxide, the phosphate 
K 20 , 4 Ti 02 , 3 P 205 is obtained in small, highly refractive, almost cubic 
crystals, isomoiphous with the coiTesponding sodium salt. Potassium 
pyrophosphate or orthophosphate yields a basic salt, K 20,2 TiOsiPiOs, 
in biaxial crystals, probably monoclinic, but closely resembling regular 
octahedi'a. With other proportions of titanic oxide, acicular crystals 
of mtile are obtained, and these crystals are formed instead of the 
double phosphate if an excess of potassium chloride is present. 
Sodium motaphosphate gives the phosphate described by Wunder, 
3Sra20,4Ti02,3P20„ in highly hirefractive rhombohedra of 91® 22', with 
diagonal extinctions. The phosphate obtained by Kuop under these 
conditions, Ti 02 ,Pj 08 , was also obtained, and with other proportions, 
acicular crystals of rutile were formed, but, contrary to the statement 
of Rose, no aiiatase- Sodium pyrophosphate or orthophosphate yields 
the salt 0IiIa2O,3TiO2,4p2Ofi, in macied, stiiated prisms, with longi¬ 
tudinal extinctions. 

tSlannic oxide^ with potassium metaphospbate, yields the salt 
K 20 , 4 Sn 02 , 3 p 205 , isomorjihous with the corresponding titanium com- 
l)oand. No cassiterito is obtained. Potassium pyi»ophosphate or 
orlhophosphatc yields ciybtals of the salt K 30 , 2 Sn 0 a,P 30 ,, similar to 
those of the analogous titanium compound, but more highly hirefrac¬ 
tive. With sodium metaphosphate, the author obtained the salts 
Na 20 , 4 Sn 02 , 3 P 205 and Na20,Sn02,Ps0i, descidbed by Wnnder, and 
Sn 02 ,P 80 fi, described by Knop, but not the salt 2 Sn 0 a,P 306 , obtained 
by the latter. 

Ovpric oxide or carbonate, with potassium metaphosphate, yields 
large, gi^enish-blue, probably monoclinic lamellss of the salt 
K 20 , 8 Cn 0 , 3 P 205 . Pol^sium pyrophosphate yields the compound 
K 20 , 2 Cu 0 ,p 205 , iu pale-blue crystals with oblique extinctions. Potas¬ 
sium orthopbospha^ yields the same salt together with some crystals 
of cuprite if the proportion of cupric oxide is considerable. Sodium 
metaphosphate yields, as Wallroth has already stated, dichroic prisms, 
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probably monoclinic, of the salt 3]Sra20,30nO,2P205. Witbi an excess 
of cnpricoxide, or with sodinm pyrophosphate, the salt lira 20 , 2 Cn 0 ,P 205 
is obtained in prisms with obliqne extinctions. Sodinm orthophos¬ 
phate produces a mixture of cupric and cuprous oxides, together with 
amorphous matter. 

Tii^nic, stannic, and cupric oxides are characterised by double 
phosphates of the formulae lSra20,4M02,3P206 and 6NaaO,3M02,4P206. 

0. H. B. 


Arsenovanadic Acids. By 0. Pribbhbim and W. Schmitz-Ditmon'i 
(B er., 23, 2600—2608; compare this vol., p. 1066).—^The compound 
prepared by Berzelius by oxidising vanadyl arsenate, V204,2As206 + 
SHjO, with nitric aci^ is identical with the vanadium arsenate 
obtained by Fernandez, and has not, therefore, the composition 
2V205,3 As 206 assigned to it by Berzelins. 

Vanadium arsenate, Va06,As206 + lOHaO, is also formed when a 
concentrated solution of arsenic acid is boiled with excess of vanadic 
hydrate. It gradually loses some of its water of crystallisation on 
exposure to the air, and, when kept over sulphuric acid or heated at 
100", about 9 mols. of water are eliminated; it is converted into the 
anhydrous salt at about 440^ without decomposition, but aqueous 
solutions of a certain concentration are decomposed at 100® with 
elimination of vanadic hydrate; it separates frem nitric acid in 
crystals containing 2 mols. H 2 O. 

Compounds of the geneml formula 2R"0,2V206,3As205 can be ob¬ 
tained by dissolving the carbonates of the metals R^COa in excess of 
vanadium arsenate and evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid. 
The following oxange-red, crystalline salts were prepared in this way. 

22in0,2V205,3As205 -h 2 BH 2 O, 

2GaO,2V205,3As205 H- 21HaO, 

2Sr0,2V205,3As305 "h 20B.jjO. 

The crystalline salts of the composition 2 Mg 0 , 2 Y 205 , 3 As 20 ff + 
23H30and2(NH4)a0,2V205,3As205 -I- 4 H 3 O were prepared by treating: 
magnesium and ammonium vanadate respectively with excess of 
arsenic acid. 

The compounds 

ZnO,VaOsjAsaOs -f* 

OnO,V 2 O 5 ,AsaOs "h 4 H 3 O, 

CoOjVaOsjAsaOs “h 

MgOtVaOsjASaOs + IOH2O 

were also obtained by treating the normal vanadates with arsenic acid 
and hy various other methods. 

The salt 5 ( 1 TB[ 4 ) 20 , 2 V 206 , 4 AlS 305 -b IDHuO, described by Ditte, has 
no existence, but the compounds (lTH 4 )a 0 , 2 V 205 ,As 205 + 6 II 2 O and 
E 20 , 2 Y 206 ,ABa 0 fi 4- 5 H 2 O can be easily prepared in various ways; 
both substances crystallise in microscopic needles, and lose the whole 
of their water at 100®. F. S. K. 
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Thiovanadates. By Q. Krubs and K. Ohnmair (Ber.. 23, 2547— 
2552 ).—Ammonium fhiovanadate, (NH 4 ) 3 YS 4 , is deposited in crystals 
when hydrogen sulphide is passed for several hours into an ice-cold 
saturated solution of ammonium metarajudate in ammonium hydrate 
of sp. gr. 0*898, and the dark-violet solution obtained in this way is 
kept for some days. It can be more conveniently prepared by adding 
a solution of ammonium hydrosulphide to a solution of potassium 
metavanadate or sodium pyrovanadate; after a comparatively short 
time, ammonium thiovanadate separates fram the solution in rhombic 
crystals, a :b : o = 0*9825 : 1 : 1*742, similar in appearance to those 
of potassium permanganate; its sp. gr. is 1 6202. 

Ammonium pyroxyhemthiovanadatej (NIT 4 ) 3 Y 28 ^ 0 , is formed when 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of ammonium meta¬ 
vanadate in ammonium hydrate of greater sp. gr. than 0*898; on 
keeping the red solution for some months at a low temperature, a 
considerable quantity of the salt is deposited in crystals. It is rather 
darker in colour than the normal salt described above, and its sp. gr. 
is 1*7155. 

The corresponding potassium salt, K 4 Y 2 S 6 O - 1 - SH^O, can be pre¬ 
pared by treating an ice-cold solution of potassium vanadate in 
potash of sp. gr. 1*472 with hydi‘ogen sulphide in absence of air; 
after a long time, the salt separates from the solution in crystals 
resembling those of freshly-prepared potassium permanganate; it 
has a sp. gr. of 2*1443. When carefully heated at 150®, it is con¬ 
verted into the anhydrous salt, but if heated too quickly, it melts to 
a cherry-red liquid, and, on continued heating, is decomposed with 
Kberation of sulphur. 

A salt of the composition K 8 Y 4 S 12 O 3 + is obtained in large 

crystals when the mother liquor's from the preceding compound are 
evaporated over phosphoric anhydride; its sp. gr. is 2*1195. 

Several double salts, or mixtures of potassium and ammonium 
thiovauadate, were prepared by treatiug a solution of potassium 
vanadate in potash with hydrogen sulphide, and then mixing it under 
dif[bT*eiit conditions with a solution of ammonium thiovauadate in 
ammonium hyclrosulphide; the analyse^ ot the'^e mixtures showed that 
they contained the noimial ammonium salt, and most probably also 
the normal potassium salt K 3 YS 4 . 

Sodium orthorytrWuovauadate, NajYSaO H- SHaO, is deposited in 
crystals when a solution of sodium hydrate of sp. 1*122 (30 c.c.) 
is saturated with hydi^ogen sulphide, mixed with an aqueous solutiou 
(6 c.c.) of sodium pyrovanadate (3 grams), and hydro.ien sulphide 
passed -through the ice-cold mixtui*e for four hours; it forms small, 
dark reddish-brown, very deliquescent ciystals, and gradually loses 
the whole of its water when heated. 

Soditim ortkoxythiovanadatei Is + lOHjO, is precipitated as 

an oil when freshly-prepared sodium hydrosulphide is added to a boiling 
solution of sodium pyrovanadate, the mixture boiled for a shoi*t time, 
and the ice-cold, filtered solution treated with alcohol (3 vols.) ; after 
being repeatedly washed with cold alcohol, it solidifies to a mass of 
orange-red crystals. It melts at 18®, and its sp. gr. is 1*7727. 

S. EZ. 
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Rhodiiun Nitrites. By E. Leidi^ (Compf. rend.. Ill, 106—109). 
—A solntion of rhodium chloride or of rhodium potassium chloride 
is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, diluted until it contains 
not more than 5 grams of rhodinm per litre, heated to boiling, and 
mixed with successive small quantities of potassium nitrite until the 
solution is decolorised, and a slight turbidity appears. The liquid is 
allowed to cool, and tho crystals which separate are washed with cold 
water and dried at 105®. 

The potassium rhodium nitrite thus obtained, Bih 2 (N 03 ) 6 , 6 K'N' 02 , 
forms white, microscopic crystals which do not act on polarised light; 
it is almost insoluble in cold water, only slightly soluble in boiling 
water, and quite insoluble in alcohol, in a solution containing an 
excess of potassium nitrite, and in a 30 per cent, solution of potas¬ 
sium chloride, or a 50 per cent, solution of potassium acetate. It is 
slowly decomposed by cold concentrated mineral acids, and more 
rapidly on heating. With hydrochloric acid, it yields the double 
chloride Rh 2 Cl 6 , 6 KCl + 3HaO, obtained by Clans, but if this is 
treated with potassium chloride, it is couverted into the salt 
!Rh3Cl6,4KCl, which is more stable, and which is the only double salt 
formed by the crystallisation of a mixed solution of potassium and 
rhodinm chlorides. 

The sodium salt is analogous in composition, and is prepared in a 
similar manner, but the solntion must he mixed with an equal volume 
of alcohol of 90°. It forms white, somewhat bulky crystals, which 
act on polarised light. It dissolves in 2*5 parts of water at 17°, and 
in 1 part of boiling water, but is insoluble in alcohol. An aqueous 
solution of the salt does not give the ordinary reactions of rhodium ; 
it yields no precipitate with sodium hydroxide or carbonate, and with 
potassium or ammonium hydroxide or carbonate no precipitate of 
rhodium oxide is formed, but the insoluble potassium rhodium or 
ammonium rhodium nitrite separates. Hydrogen sulphide or sodium 
sulphide will, however, precipitate rhodium sulphide, slowly in tho 
cold, more rapidly on heating- The sodium salt is readily attacked 
by minei*al acids, especially on heating, and with hydrochloric acid it 
yields the chloride RhiClejfiNaOl + IfiHgO. 

The ammonium salt cannot be prepared directly in consequence of 
the ready decomposition of ammonium nitrite, but it is obtained by 
adding ammonium chloride to a solntion of the sodium salt. It 
separates in white, microscopic crystals which have no action on 
polarised light. In solubility and behaviour towards acids it is pre¬ 
cisely similar to the potassium salt; with hydrochloric acid, it yields 
the salt Eh 2 Cl 6 , 6 NH 401 + SHjO. 

The barium salt, Rb 3 (N 03 ) 6 , 3 Ba(NOs )3 + I 2 H 3 O, is obtained in the 
same way as the sodium and potassium componuds, and separates in 
somewhat hnlky, white crystals, soluble in 50 parts of water at l0°, 
and in 6*5 parts of boiling water. The crystals have no action on 
polarised light. With hydrochloric acid, the salt yields a mixtuie of 
rhodium and barium chlorides, which, however, will not form a 
double salt, and if the barium is precipitated by sulphuric acid, the 
rhodinm chloride can be obtained quite free from alkaline chlorides. 
A. solntion of barium rhodinm nitrite behaves towards potassium 
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and ammonium salts like the double sodium nitrite; Tvitb sodium 
hydroxide or carbonate, a precipitate of the corresponding^ barium 
compound is obtained, but all tbe rhodium remains in solution in tbe 
form of the double sodium salt. 

The insolubility of potassium rhodium nitrite can be utilised for 
the preparation of pure rhodium, its separation from other metals 
of the platinum group, and its quantitative estimation. 

0. H. B. 

Double Salts of Bbodium. By K. Sedbert and K. Kobe 6 
(Ber., 23, 2556—2561).—Potassium rhodium chloride, E»hjClfi,4KCl 
+ 2 H 2 O, is deposited in deep-red crystals when spongy rhodium 
(1 part) is fused with potassium chloride (2 parts) in a stream of 
chlorine, and the filtered aqueous solution of the product evapoiated 
under reduced pressure. If the mother liquors are then saturated 
with hydrogen chloride to precipitate the potassium chloride and the 
filtered solution again evaporated, a new salt is obtained in dark-red, 
sparingly soluble crystals, which become cloudy and lighter in colour 
when kept over phosphoric anhydride, and have then the composition 
Rh.OkfiKOl + 3H,0. 

Sodium rhodium snlpliUe^ 41lhS03,6Na2S0, -h 9 H 3 O, is obtained 
when a solution of rhodium chloride is heated for some time with 
excess of sodium hydrogen sulphite, the precipitate washed with cold 
water and dried over phosphoric anhydride. It is only very spanngly 
soluble in hot watei% but it dissolves freely in nitric acid with evolution 
of sulphurous anhydride. 

Sodium rhodium sulphate has been piOTiousIy obtained by Bunsen 
(Anualen^ 146, 265), by heating the sulphite just described with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid; it has the composition Rh 2 (S 04 ) 3 ,NaiS 04 . 

F. S. K. 

Iridimn Phosphorus Bromides. By Gf*. Gbisenheimer {Oompt. 
rew?., Ill, 40—41).—1 gram of hydrated iridium dioxide is mixed witli 
10 gi-ams of bromide, and phosphorus tribroraide added gradually 
until the wholo mass becomes solid. The tube is then sealed and 
heated for two to three hours at 150"; the hydrobromic acid is 
allowed lo escape, the tube is re-sealed and then heated for 24 houra 
at 300". A deop-red liquid is thus obtained which solidifies in confused 
red and yellow crystals. The tube is now heated in a vei*tical posi¬ 
tion for two to three hours at 100°, and is gradually inverted in order 
to soparaio the liquid from the red crystal, which are washed with 
boiling carbon bisulphide; they are red needles and have the compo¬ 
sition Ir^BufejOPBra. 

When treated with water they are partially attacked* and yield 
an acid solution and a black substance with a red lustre, which is 
soluble in water with difficulty and has the same composition as the 
onginal crystals. If the compound is heated with phosphorus tri¬ 
bromide in sealed tubes at 200° it yields the compound Ir2Bre,4PBr3 
in black crystals, and it follows that excess of the tribromide sbonld 
be avoided in the preparation of the first substance. 

Attempts to obtain a bromine compound analogous to IPiPsOlo 
gave negative results* When the bromide, Ir 2 P 6 Br 24 , is heated in 
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sealed tubes with bromine, it yields phosphorus pentabromide and 
the compound Ir 2 P 4 Bri 8 . A mixture of phosphorus pentabromide, the 
compound IraPeBrs*, and phosphorus oxychloride behaves in a similar 
manner. If the chloride Ir 2 P 5 Cl^ is heated at 300® with PBr,, it 
yields only a mixture of the chloride IrsPsClw, the bromide Tr 2 p 4 Bri 8 , 
and phosphorus chlorobromide. If, however, a mixtui*e of the 
bromide Ir 2 P 6 Br 24 , phosphorus pentabromide, and phosphorus tii- 
chloiide is heated, a compound Ir2Br8,4PCls is obtained, and this 
indicates the possible existence of a perbromide. 

The difficulty experienced in preparing the higher bromides is prob¬ 
ably due partly to the i^educing action of the phosphorus tribromide, 
observed by Lindet in the cause of gold phosphorus peibromide, and 
partly to the instability of phosphoras pentabromide. 

The iridium phosphorus chlorides and bromides differ in that the 
most stable chloride has the composition lr 2 P 6 Cl 24 , and the most stable 
bromide tbe composition Ir 2 P 4 Bri 8 . 

The author has analysed the acid Ir 2 Br 8 , 6 H 8 P 03 and its potassium 
and lead salts. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Artificial Production of Boracite in the Wet Way- By A. db 
Gramont {pomfpt, rend.^ Ill, 43—44).—1 part of sodium borate, 2 parts 
of magnesium chloride, and a small quantity of water are heated in 
sealed tubes at 275—280®. The product, after being sepaiuted by 
levigatiou from the amorphous magnesium borate, is a white, crys¬ 
talline powder, which scratches glass. It consists of microscopic 
birefMictive tetrahedra, cubo-tetrsdiedra, and pyramidal tetrahedra; 
sp. gr. = 2*89, that of tbe natui al mineral being 2*90. Tbe compo¬ 
sition of tbe product agrees closely with that of uatu3?al boracute and 
is as follows:—MgO, 27*26; B 2 O 3 (calc.), 68 86 ; 01,7*71 ; Mg, 2*60 = 
101*43. 0. H. B. 

Normal Aluminium Sulphate. By P. M. DELACFARLoimT 
(Oowpf. rend^y 111, 229—231). —^The author has examined some finely- 
crystallised specimens of native aluminium sulphate fmm Bolivia. 
They were covered with a white, amorphous crust, hut the interior 
consisted of translucent, prismatic crystals of the composition 
Al 2 (S 04)3 4- 16HsO, and are, therefore, identical in their degree of 
hydration with the artificial product (Abstr., 1884^ 820). 

0. H. B. 

Meteoric Iron from Magura^ Hungary. By Bebthblot and 
Pbiebel (('ompt rend,y 111, 296—^300).—Ihe meteoric iron examined 
weighed 280 grams, and was obtained from M^gnra, in Aiwa, 
Hungary. In order to ascertain whether it contained any diamonds, 
it was repeatedly treated with aqua s^gia, and the matter remaining 
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iindisRolved was treated with nitric acid and potassium chlorate. After 
combustion of the graphitic acid, there was left a small quantity of a 
white, crystalline powder, which sci*atched rubies. It did not dis- 
appeai‘ on treatment with ammonium fluoride and sulphuric acid, and 
did not bum when heated under such conditions that small fragments 
of diamond burnt away completely. Optical examination and deter¬ 
mination of the sp. gr. showed that the substance had all the pro- 
perties of quartz. 0. B. 

Mineral Waters of Oransac (Aveyron). By A. Carnot (Oompt. 
rmd.. Ill, 192—195).—These springs rise in the Yalley of Cransac 
below the outcrop of beds of coal surmounted by carbonaceous schists 
containing pyrites. Tlicy do not rise from any great depth, bat must 
be regarded as i*ain water which has come in contact with mineral¬ 
ising strata comparatively near the surface. The following table gives 
the quantities of the various compounds per litre:— 
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1 

J=l 

1 

s 

Valette. 
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SiOg. 
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CaS 04 . 

MgS 04 . 
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MnS 04 . 

<.’a(KOa)s. 

KNOs. 

NaOl. 

LiOl. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

O‘0620 
tracer 
1*0850 
1 --4460 
0-03U0 
traces 
0 0610 
0 0003 
0-030» 
0*0250 
traceb 

0*0320 
traces 
0*3910 
0 3600 
0-0230 
traces 
0*0197 
0*0000 
0*1950 
0*0990 
traces 

1*3240 

2*6960 

1*184.3 

1*4S63 


1-3251 

■ 

2 *5390 

1*1197 


Oarlx)nates arc present in very small quantities, but sulphates exist 
in large pi*opoH.ioas. The sulphuric acid is doubtless derived from 
]>Yi‘itcs, but the iron has been almost entirely removed by the passage 
of the water over magnesium limestones. The nitrates are probably 
doxived from ammonium compounds produced from the coal by the 
action of the subteiTauean fires which are known to ocenr in the 
district. 0. H. B. 
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Organic Chemistry. 


Hydrates of Gases. By Villard {Oompt rend,^ 111, 802—305). 
—^Propane was pnrified from air and hydrogen by liquefying the gas 
and then opening the reserroir at the top. Tbe air and hydrogen 
escaped, and when the liqnid propane had risen to the aperture, 
the pressure inside the apparatus was made to coincide with the 
atmospheric pressure, and the aperture was sealed up. 

In order to obtain the propane hydrate, part of the tube must be 
momentarily cooled below 0®; crystals separate and continue to form 
at temperatures higher than 0®, until all the liquid propane has dis¬ 
appeared. The tension of dissociation of the hydrate at 0® is about 

1 atmos., but it can be preserved indefinitely under suitable })ressure 
at temperatures below 8*5®. At 8*5®, it decomposes, whatever the 
pressure, and this temperature is not altered by the presence of air. 
It is noteworthy that, in the methane series, the critical temperature 
of the formation of tiie hydrates is lower, the higher the molecular 
weight of the hydrocarbon. 

Carbon fluori<les ‘form hydrates under similar conditions, the 
critical temperatures being as follows: carbon tetrafluoride, +20*4®; 
carbon difluoride, +10*5®; methylene fluoride, +17*6®; and trifluoro- 
methane, +21*8®. C. H. B. 

Hydrates of Haloid Alkyl Salts. By Villard (Gompt rend.. 
Ill, 183—185).—The hydrates were formed under the same condi¬ 
tions as the hydrate of methyl chloride (Abstr., 1888, 644 and 897). 
The hydrate of ethyl fluoride can be kept under pressure at tbe 
ordinary tempe^^ture for many hours; hydrate of methyl fluoride 
decomposes at 13*8®; hydrate of ethyl chloride forms acicular crystals, 

2 or 3 mm. long, which decompose at 5®, even under a pressure of 
2 atmos., and the hydrate of methyl iodide also decomposes at 4*8®. 

The following tables give the tension in atmospheres of the bydiates 
of the alkyl fluorides. 


Sydrate of Ethyl Fluorvle, 

if®_ 0® 2® 'Z'T 5*2® 12*0® 15*5® 18*0® 

p .... 0*7 0*9 1*0 13 4 5 7 

Eydrate of Methyl Fluoride. 

_ 0® 6*3® 8*5® 10*4® 13*2® 14*2® 15*8® 

p .... 2*1 3*5 6*5 7*5 12*5 15*0 19*5 

0. H. B, 

Geometrical Isomerides of the Hexamethylene Derivatives. 

•By H. SachsK ( ^er., 23,1363—1370).—S ai'ting from the hypotheses 
that the four iifiLnities of a cai»bon atom are dmected from the centre 
to the solid angles of a regular tetrahedron, and that two carbon 
atoms which lo united by a single bond will tend so to plice them¬ 
selves that the directions of the two combining affinities fall in one 
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and the same straight line, the author comes to the conclnsion that, 
although in rings of three, four, or five carbon atoms, the centres of 
the tetrahedra may all lie in the same plane, this is no longer 
])ossible with rings containing a larger number of carbon atoms. In 
the case of hexamethylone, if the centres of contiguous carbon atoms 
be united by straight lines, then a broken line in space will thus be 
formed. According to the conditions of the above hypotheses, this 
broken line must consist of six straight lines, equal in length, and 
which meet each other at angles of 109® 28'. These conditions, 
which lead to a system of three equations, can he satisfied by two 
different configurations, which are found to resemble and bear a very 
simple relation to the configuration of the benzene molecule formerly 
described by the author (Abstr., 1888, 1181). By the aid of the 
formulae thus arrived at, the isomeiism which has been observed in 
the case of the hexahydromellitio and the hexahydroterephthalic 
acids may be easily explained and i^epresented. H. C. 

Nitroprussides. By Prud’hommei (Oompt rend,, 111, 45—46).— 
When an aqueous solution of an alkaline nitrite and an alkaline 
ferricyanide is boiled, the latter salt is partially converted,into a 
nitroprusside. By using the azosulphonates (obtained by the’ action 
of sodium nitrite on so.liuia hydi^ogeu sulphite), very concentrated 
solutions of nitroprussides * can be obtained. 34*5 grams of sodium 
nitrite, dissolved in 150 grams of water at 70®, is mired with 
216 grams of sodium hydrogen sulphite of 37® B. and a solution of 
82 grams of potassium ferricyanide in 250 gi*ams of water at 70®^ 
The mixture is boiled until evolution of gases ceases, and the cooled 
liquid, which already contains much nitroprusside, is gradually mixed 
with 64 grams of sodium hydrogen sulphite of 3^ B. The deep red 
liquid thus obtained contains a very large quantity of the nitro- 
prusside. With the same quantity of nitrite, the yield varies with 
the proportions of sulphite and ferricyanide. The results are also 
different if tho fii*6t stage of the operation is conducted at a low tem- 
pei-ature. CTiider these conditions, if a sufficient quantity of sulphite 
is present, no nitrogen oxides are evolved. With proportions of 
sulphite and ferricyanide slightly different from those given, the 
solution of nitroprusside, after a time, deposits white, silky crystals, 
only very slightly soluble in water. • They frequently decompose 
whilst in a moist state on the filter, and are at once decomposed by 
boiling water into Pruasinu blue and sulphuric acid- They seem to 
he identical with the product obtained by dissolving Pmssian blue 
in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

, If an aqueous stdution of 34’5 parts of sodium nitrite* 15'5 paints 
of sodium thiosulphate, and 41 parts of potassium ferricyanide is 
boiled, the femeyanide is gradually converted into nitroprusside, the 
yield of the latter being greater than if the thiosulphate were not 
present. The liquid also deposits a brown substance, which dissolves 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and if water is added to this solu¬ 
tion, Pzmssian blue is precipitated, and the liqnid contains ferric 
chloride. 

, When a nitroprusside is added to the yellow solution obtained by 

5 a 2: 
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boiling sulphur with sodium hydroxide solution of 36° B., a beautiful 
diohroic solution is obtained, purple by ti*ansmitted light, and blue 
by reflected light. 0. H. B. 

Tertiary Butyl CarbinoL By M. Preund and P. Lbnzb (Ber., 
23, 2865— ^QQ^^.-r'Trimethylacetamideoxime, CMe3'CfNHa)!N'0H, 
is prepared from trimetbylacetonitrile, and melts at 115—116®; the 
corresponding pJienylamidine oxalate melts at 192°. Tertia/ryamyl- 
fonme, OMe 4 ‘OH 3 *NH 2 , is formed by the reduction of the nitrile with 
sodium in alcoholic solution; it boils at 82—83°, and rapidly absorbs 
carbonic anhydride on exposure to the air. The yilatinochloride crys¬ 
tallises in pale-yellow plates; the avrocltloride is deposited in lemon- 
yellow needles. Amylcarbamxde^ CMe 3 'CHi*NH*CO'!N’H 3 , is obtained 
by the action of potassium cyanaie; it ciystallibes from ether in small 
needles melting at 145°. Phenylamylcarhamide^ 

CMes-CHa-NH-CO-KHPh, 

crystallises from alcohol in white needles, -which melt at 155°. The/ivyl- 
amyltMocarhamirte^ CMes-CH/lTH'CS'NHPh, melts at 136°. I)i- 
amtflommide, CMe 3 ‘CH 2 *NH'CO'CO*NH-CH 3 *CMe 3 , is formed by the 
action of ethyl oxalate on the amine; it crystallises from ether in 
needles melting at 165°. Tertiary hutyl carhinol^ CMe 8 “OH 2 *OH, is 
prepared hy the action of silver nitrite on the hydrochloride of the 
amine; it is a colourle'^s liquid with a camphor-like odour, has a 
sp. gr. of 0*8122 at 20°, boils at 102—103°, and is somewhat soluble in 
water. During the preparation of triniethylacetonitrile, Butlerow 
obtained a compound to which he gave the foimula CMea'NH'OHO ; 
the authors have also observed the formation of this substance, bnt 
their analyses show that it contains no oxygen. J, B. T. 

Amyl Alcohol in Brandy from different parts of the German 
Empire. By Sell (Ann. Agronom., 16, 336—336).—^The quantity 
varied from 0*641 to 0*016 per 100 parts of ethyl alcohol, that is, 
0*256—0*006 per cent, of the brandy of commerce. J. M. H. M. 

« 

Mannitol Hexachlorhydrin. By L. Mourgubs (Ooxnpt, rend.^ 
Ill, 111—113).—Mannitol is heated for several hours at a temperature 
not exceeding 145° with seven* times its weight of phosphorus penta- 
chloride containing a small quantity of the oxychloride. When 
evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases, the phosphorus oxychloride is 
distilled off at a temperature not exceeding 145°, and the syrupy 
product is gradually poured into ice-cold water, and is then distilled 
in a current of steam. The flrst portion of the distillate contains a 
mixture of chlorine and oxygen derivatives of mannitol and mannitan, 
after which mannitol hexachlorhydrin, CeHsClg, passes over. It crys¬ 
tallises in odourless, small, white, nacreous leaflets, which melt and 
volatise at 137*5°. It boils at 180—185° under a pressure of 30 mm., 
and is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, and very soluble 
in ether, benzene, chloroform, light petroleum, Ac. Its sp. gr. is 2*060, 
and its rotatory power in a benzene solution at 20° is [ajjo = -|-18° 32'. 
It is not dissolved by boiling concentrated alkalis, but dissolves in 
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hot snlphnrio'acid, from which it separates on cooling. The molecnkr 
weight as determined by Raonlt’s method agrees with the formula 
OeHsCla, and there is little doubt that the compound has the constitu¬ 
tion CHaGl-[0HCl]4-CH,01. 0. H. B. 

Conversion of Glucose into Sorbite. By tT. Meuyibr {GompK 
rend,^ 111, 49—51).—Glucose is dissolved in twice its weight of water, 
and mixed with excess of sodium amalgam containing 2*5 per cent, 
of sodium, great care being taken to avoid a rise of temperature. 
The liquid is acidified with sulphuinc acid, neutralised with barium 
carbonate, filtered, concentrated, and mixed with alcohol, in order 
to precipitate sodium sulphate, and the concentrated alcoholic filtrate 
is mixed with hydrochloric acid and benzaldehyde. Sorbite separates 
in the form of its dibenzoic acetal. It the acid and the benzaldehyde 
are not added in excess, the acetal separates chiefly in the soluble form 
(this voL, p. 731), but if excess of the reagents is employed, the 
greater part of the acetal is insoluble. 

If the glucose is dissolved in four or five times its volume of water, 
and the sodium hydroxide which is formed is continually neutralised 
by the addition of sulphuric acid, only a very small quantity of sorbite 
is obtained. C. H. B. 

Hydrogenation of Sorbin and the Oxidation of Sorbite. 
By 0. Vincent and Dblaohanal (Oompt mtd,, 111, 51—53).—If a 33 
per cent, solution of sorbin is mixed with successive small quantities 
of sodium amalgam containing 2 per cent, of sodium, care being 
taken to avoid a very gi^eat rise of temperature, the sorbin is con¬ 
verted into sorbite, which can be isolated in the form of its dibenzoic 
acetal after neutralisation with sulphuric acid and the precipitation 
of the sodium sulphate by alcohol. 

When sorbite is oxidised by heating it with bromine-water at 60® 
in a sealed tube, it yields a glucose which can be isolated in the 
form of a phenylglucazone, but the authora have not yet determined 
whether it is dextrose or lovulose. 0. H. B. 

Optical Isomerides of Grape-sugar^ Gluconic Acid, and 
Saccharic Acid. By B. FisonBR (Ber., 23,2611—^2624; compare this 
vol., pp. 466,1223, and 1230).—^1-Mannonic acid (arabinosecarboxylic 
acid) can be partially converted into the optically isomeric l-gluconie 
acid by heating it with quinoline, just as d-mannonic acid can be 
transformed to a certain extent into gluconic acid; 1-gluconic acid, on 
reduction, yields l-glucose, the optical isomeride of grape-sugar, and 
both compounds, on oxidation with nitric acid, are conve^d into 
1-saccharic acid. 

The members of the 1-series resemble the known compounds of the 
d-series veiy closely, and combine with them to form the corre¬ 
sponding inactive substances, namely i-glucose, i-gluconic acid, and 
i-saccharic acid. 

UQlticonio add is most conveniently prepared from araViinose in the 
following manner:—solution of arabinose (50 giams) in waim 
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water (5S* gleams) is treated with hydrogen cyanide (10 grams), as 
described by Kiliani (Abstr., 18H7, 229), the ciystalline amide which 
separates firom the solution in the coarse of three to eight days is 
boiled with crystalline barium hydroxide (100 grams) and water (250 
grams) until the evolntion of ammonia ceases, and the barium is then 
exactly precipitated ^th sulphuric acid. On evaporating the solution, 
previously decolorised with animal charcoal, to a thick syrup, the 
greater part of the hmannonic acid separates in the form of the 
lactone; the mixture is agitated with a little 96 per cent, alcohol, 
filtered, and the residual lactone washed repeatedly with a little cold 
alcohol and then purified by recrystallisation from the hot solvent. 
The alcoholic filtrate and washings are evaporated on bhe water-bath, 
the 1-mannolactone, which is deposited in the course of one to two 
days, sepai'ated as before, and the alcoholic liquors again evaporated. 
The syrup obtained in this way contains the whole of the 1-glnconic 
acid and small quantities of 1-mannonic acid; it is dissolved in water 
(4 parts) and warmed for an hour with phenylhydrazine (1 pai‘t) and 
50 per cent, acetic acid (0*75 part) ; on cooling, a mixture of the two 
hydrazides separates from the solution in yellow crystals. This pre¬ 
cipitate is separated by filtiation, washed with cold water, alcohol, and 
ether consecutively, and then decomposed with barium hydroxide; 
the solution, freed from phenylhydrazine and barium in the usual way, 
is decolorised with animal charcoal, concentrated by evaporation, 
boiled with calcium carbonate until neutral, and then treated again 
with animal charcoal. The mixture of the two calcium salts which 
remains when the solution is evaporated is dissolved in a little hot 
water, and alcohol added until a turbidity is produced; on cooling, the 
calcium salt of l-gluconic acid is deposited as a syrup which gradually 
soKdifies, and can then be obtained in a pure condition by recrystalli¬ 
sation from warm water. Having once obtained crystals of the pni‘e 
calcium salt, it is unnecessary to purify the acid by means of its hydr- 
azide; the crude syrup which is left after separating the 1-manno¬ 
lactone as completely as possible is dissolved in water, the boiling 
solution neutralised with calcium carbonate, decolorised with animal 
charcoal, and a small quantity of the crystalline calcium salt intro¬ 
duced into the concentrated solution; after a few days, a large 
quantity of calcium gluconate is deposited in crystals, and the salt can 
then he further purified by recrystallisation fi‘om warm water. 60 grams 
of arabinose yield 8 to 9 grams of pure calcium 1-gluconate, together 
with about 20 grams of pure 1-mannolactone. 

When an aqueous solution of 1-glnconic acid, oljtained by decom¬ 
posing the calcium salt with the theoretical quantity of oxalic acid, is 
boiled, the acid is partially converted into the lactone, and, on evapo¬ 
rating, the two compounds i^emain as a synip from which crystels 
have not yet been obtained; the aqueous solution of this syrup is 
levo-rotatory. The ccHcmm salt, (C 6 Hii 07 ) 2 Ca, separates from hot 
water in cauliflower-like c>ystals, similar in appearance to those of 
calcium d-gluconate; it is soluble in 3 to 4 parts of hot water, and its 
specific rotatory power is = — 6-64'*. A bcLsic salt is formed when 

c^cium hydroxide is added to a lukewarm aqueous solution of the 
neutral salt; on cooliug the filtered solution,* it is deposited in a 
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Hocculent condition. The barium, strontium, and cadmium salts are 
readily soluble in water, and have not yet been obtained in crystals. 

The hydrazide, CeETuOe’NiHaPh, czystallises from hot water in 
small, colourless plates or prisms, and when quickly heated melts at 
about 200° with decomposition. 

1-Gluconic acid can be most readily distinguished from d*gluconic 
acid by converting both compounds into the corresponding lactones, 
and then submitting the solutions to an optical examination; the acid 
is best identified by converting it into l-saccbaric acid in the manner 
described below. 

1-Mannonic acid can be detected in presence of l-gluconic acid by 
i*educing the sample with sodium amalgam, and treating with 
phenylhydrazine the cold, concentrated aqueous solution of the 
sugar produced; if 1-mannose is present, even in small quantity, the 
hydrazone is precipitated in crystals in a few hours’ time. 

1-Gluconic acid is formed, as has been stated above, when 1-man- 
uonic acid is heated with quinoline at 140° for an hour, but this 
method is not suitable for the preparation of the acid; a large quantity 
of mannonic acid remains unchanged, and the gluconic acid is not 
easily obtained in a pure condition. 1-Gluconio acid, uuder the same 
conditions, is partially converted into 1-mannonic acid. * 

i-Olucouic acid has properties similar to those of its components; 
on evaporating its aqneons solution, there remains a colourless syrup 
which consists of a mixture of acid and lactone. The calcium salt, 
(C 6 Hu 07 ) 2 Ca, is deposited in crystals when a solution of equivalent 
parts of calcium d- and 1-gluconato is slowly evaporated on the water- 
bath ; when dried at 100°, it seems to contain I mol. H 2 O. It is 
soluble in 16 to 20 points of boiling water, and, like the acid and the 
lactone, is optically inactive. The hyd/raaide^ CeHuOg-N’^HaPh. can 
be obtained by heating the acid or the calcium salt with phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate; it separates from hot water in colourless crysfeds, 
melts at 188—190°, and is optically inactive. 

i-Glucimic acid can also be obtained by heating i-mannonic acid 
with quinoline, but tbe change, as in the case of the other acids, is 
only a partial one. 

Mhfcose, CfcHijOe, is obtained when l-glucolactone is reduced with 
sodium amalgam, and tlie solution freed from sodium salts in the 
usual manner; on evapomtiug the alcoholic solution of the sugar, 
there remains a syrup which gradually crystallises. It is recrystal- 
lisod from watei, spread on a porous plate, then dissolved in hot 
methyl alcohol, and the solution mixed with alcohol; after a long 
time, tbe pure compound separates from the solution in anhydrous, 
piismatic crystals. It resembles grape-sugair very closely in appear^ 
auce, melts at 141—143°, has a s^^eet taste, and is very readily soluble 
in water, but very sparingly in alcohol. It also resembles grape-^ 
sugar in optical behaviour, and exhibits the phenomenon of multi- 
i*otation; after 12 hours’ time, the rotation has become constant,, the 
specific rotatory power being then about a® = — 51’4°. 

Phenylhydrazine acetate produces no precipitate in a cold aqueous 
solution of l-glaco3e, but on warming, the separatiou of l-^^euyl- 
glucosazone quickly commences. 
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l-Qlucosediphenylhydrazorie, CsHiiOslN^Pha, is formed when a solu¬ 
tion of the sugar in dilute alcohol is heated with diphenyl h^^drazone 
(IJ parts) for two hours at 100®. It crystallises from hot water in 
slender, colourless needles, and is only very sparingly soluble in cold 
water; it resembles the corresponding.derivative of grape-sugar,and 
both compounds have the same melting point (162—163®). 

l-Glucose, like 1-mannose and l-fructose, seems not to ferment with 
yeast. 

i-Qlucose can be obtained by mixing solutions of d- and l-glncose, 
or by reducing i-gluconic acid with sodium amalgam. It is a colour¬ 
less syrup, very readily soluble in water, but only very sparingly in 
alcohol, and it shows all the reactions of its components. It does not 
give aprecipitite with phenyl hydrazine acetate in the cold, but on 
warming, i-glucosnzone is quickly deposited from the solution. 

i-Glitcosedvphenylhydrazone^ CfeHi206l!Nr2Ph2, prepared as described in 
the case of the corresponding 1-derivative, separates from hot watei* 
as an oil, and then gradually solidifies to a mass of colourless, 
crystalline plates melting at 132—133“. 

A solution of i-glucose enters into brisk fermentation with yeast; 
after keeping the mixture for 24 hours at 30®, fermentation is at an 
end, and the solution is then strongly levo-rotatory, owing to the 
presence of 1-glucose. 

IrSaGcJiario add can be prepared by oxidising 1-gluconic acid with 
nitric acid. For this purpose, the crude syrup (5 grams) which is 
left after separating the 1-mannolactone (see above) is heated on the 
water-bath with nitric acid of sp, gr. 1’15 (15 grams), the residual 
syrup diluted with water, the solution evaporated to free it from 
nitric acid, then nentraHsed with potassium carbonate and strongly 
acidified with acetic acid; on evaporating to a thin syrup, the 
hydrogen potassium salt, CgHsOgK, begins to separate in crystals 
after some time, and is purified by washing it with cold water and 
then reciystallising from hot water with addition of animal charcoal. 
The yield is 25 to 30 per cent, of the crude gluconic acid employed. 
It forms small needles or prisms, and is feebly levo-rotatory. The 
siUer salt, CeHgOsAgQ, is decomposed by boiling water. The dihydr- 
aside, prepared by warming the acid or the calcium salt with phenyl- 
hydrazine acetate, crystallises in almost colourless plates, and melts 
at 213—214® with decomposition. 

The potassium hydrogen salt of 1-saccharic acid is so easily recog¬ 
nised that its formation in the manner described above afiords the 
best test for 1-gluconio acid; l-mannonic acid, under the same con¬ 
ditions, does not yield a crystalline potassium hydrogen salt. 

The potassium hydrogen salt of i-saccharic acid separates in slender 
needles when a hot aqueous solution of the con*esponding salts of d- 
and 1-saccharic acid is allowed to cool slowly; it is readily soluble in 
hot, but only sparingly in cold water, and it has the composition 
CaHsOsK. The dihydrazide of the-acid crystallises in colourless plates, 
and melts at 209—210® with decompositiou, 

i-Saccharic acid can be directly obtained by oxidising i-gluconic 
acid with nitric acid, and isolating the product by means of its 
potassium hydrogen salt in the manner described above. 
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The potassium hydrogen salts of the two optically active sac¬ 
charic acids resemble one another very closely, and are best dis¬ 
tinguished or identified by partially converting tliem into the lactones 
by boiling with a mineral acid, and then examining the solations 
optically; the corresponding salt of i-sacchario acid can be dis- 
tingnished from the other two with a little practice by its appearance 
simply. 

As the molecule of arahinose is asymmetric, assuming that no 
stereometric intramolecular change occurs, there may be, m accord¬ 
ance with Le Bel and Yan’t Hoff's theory, three isomeric acids formed 
hy treating arabinose with hydrocyanic acid, namely, two acids which 
with respect to the asymmetric carbon atom marked m the formula 

CH2(0H)1CH(0H)]»-UH(0H)-C00H 

with an asterisk, possess opposite confignrations, and a third, produced 
by a combination of the other two, into which it can, theoretically, be 
resolved. Two of these three acids are represented hy 1-mannonic 
acid and 1-glncouic acid, either of which may be the composite 
isomeride. Many attempts have been made to resolve d-mannonic 
acid and d-glncoiiic acid into two isomerides, but without success, 
although, as has been already shown, they are mutually convertible. 
It seems probable, therefore, that with refetence to the C* atom, 
gluconic acid and manuonic acid ai‘e the right and left forms respec¬ 
tively ; as, however, they do not combine together to form a third 
acid, it would seem that such isomeric compounds do not always 
behave as is usually supposed. If so, the observations previously made 
on the configuiation of the mannonic acids, the mannoses, and the 
mannitols with regard to this particular carbon atom ai-e Ruperfiuoas. 
All experience in the sugar group confii ms the view that for every 
optically active substance there exiots an isomeric form of opposite 
optical activity, and that the two compounds combine together to 
form an inactive modification; the last statement seems, however, to 
hold good only for the asymmetry of the whole molecule, and not for 
that of any single carbon atom. F. S* E. 

Fucose, an Isomeride of Bhamnose. By A. Guntusr and 
B. Tollens (JBer., 23, 258";—2586).—A crystalhne sugar, which the 
authors name/MCose, can be isolated from the products of hydrolybis 
of fimi$ by means of the hydrazone (m. p. about 170®; compare this 
vol., p. 1103); the pure hydrazone is reconverted into the sugar by 
Fischer and Hirschberger’s method. On evaporating a solution of 
the pure sugar, it is obtained in microscopic needles of the composi¬ 
tion CeHnOfi; it is very readily soluble, has a sweet taste, and is levo- 
rotatory, the rotatory power being —112® immediately after solution, 
bat gradually diminishing to —77°. On distillation with hydro- 
chloric acid, it gives methylfnrfuraldehyde; it reduces alkaline copper 
solutions, and shows the general reactions of the sugars. The ososofie 
melts at about 159®. F. S. 
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Trimethylenimine^ and a New Synthesis of jS-Picoline, By A. 
Ladenburg and J. Sieber (Ber., 23, 2727—2731).—Trimctliylenedi- 
amine hydfocliloride was subjected to dry distillation, the distillate 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution filtered and 
evaporated, so that a large quantity of ammonium chloride separated 
out. The residue was distilled with concentrated aqueous soda, and 
the distillate separated by fi*actionation into three portions, boiling 
respectively at 66—70®, 140—143®, and 148—151°. From the first 
fraction, triraetliyleniraine was sepai‘ated as the bismuthoiodide, 
(CjHtN,!!!) t, 2 Bil 3 , by the addition of a dilute solution of bismuth 
and potassium iodides. This salt is red; when distilled with 
soda, it yields the free base which boils at 66—70°, smells like piper¬ 
idine, is very hygroscopic, and mixes with water and alcohol. The 
platiyiochloride^ (C 3 H 7 N)a,H 2 PtClfl, forms yellow needles melting at 
196°. The second fraction was shown to contain )3-picoline identical 
with that obtained from glycerine, whilst the third fraction consisted 
of /S'-picoline, identical with that obtained from strychnine, and which 
Ladenbnrg has shown (this vol., p. 1432) to be different from the 
/1-picoline mentioned above. These substances were identified by 
means of the melting points of their platino and mercuro-chlorides, 
and of the nicotinic acid which they yielded w'hen oxidised. 

C. F. B. 

Methyljionylplieiiylliydra. 20 iie. By S. Q-rimalbi (Gaszetfa, 20, 
96—^98).— Methiiluoniflphenylhjfik'azone^ CqB[| 3 ’CMelN 2 HPh, prepared 
by heating methyl nonyl ketone (from oil of me) with phenyl hydrazine, 
is a heavy, neutral, orange-yellow oil with an aromatic odour which 
remains liquid at — 5°; sp. gr. = 0*94475 at 0°. It is insoluble iu 
water, but dis.solves in ether, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, &c. It 
is resinified by exposure to the air. It differs from both its con¬ 
stituents in having no reducing action on Fehling’s solution even 
w’hen heated with it. S. B. A. A. 

Derivatives of Acetylacetone, By A. Combes (Oomph rend.. Ill, 
272—^274).—When well-cooled acetylacsetone is gi^adually mised with 
an equal molecular proportion of sulphuryl chloride, large quantities 
of hydrogen chloride and sulphurous anhydride are evolved, and a 
pungent coiourle.ss liquid is obtained which, on fractionation under 
ordinary pressure, boils at 156—158®. It consists of monochlor- 
acetyiacetone mixed with a small quantity of the dichloro-derivative. 
The liquid is agitated with a concentrated solution of cupric acetate, 
and the compound (CsHbOiCOsCu separates in pale-green, silky, 
slender needles, which are washed with alcohol. When this compound 
is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, the solution extracted with ether, 
and the ether evaporated, monochloracetylacetone is obtained as a 
colourless, highly refractive liquid which boils at 156®, and is insoluble 
in water. 

The monochlorac3tylaoetone thus prepared has the constitution 
CHOlAOi, and when treated with sulphuryl chloride, yields the 
dichlorinated derivative COlaAcjj, which boils at 87° under a pressure 
of 18—^20 mm., and yields no metallic derivatives, 0. H. B, 
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Formation of Glycocine from CMoracetic Acid. By K. Kratjt 
(Ber., 23, 2677).—It is advantageous, in preparing glycocine from 
cUloracetic acid, to employ a very larsfe exce«?s of ammonium hydrate; 
the yield is then about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. F. S. K. 

Alkyl Dieyanacetates. By A. Hallee (Oompt rend, 111, 
53—66 ).—Ethyl dicyanacetate, OHCy.-COOEt, is obtained by adding 
22 grams of ethyl cyanacetate to a solution of 4’6 grams of sodium in 
100 gi*ams of absolute alcohol, and saturating the mixture with 
cyanogen chloride. It combines with a small quantity of ether, and 
is then soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether, but if 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate and placed in a desicc.itor, it 
loses ether, and is paitLilly converted into a gelatinous, opaque 
mass insoluble in water and ether, but soluble in warm alcohol. It 
cannot be distilled without decomposition even in a vacuum. Its 
aqueous solution is strongly acid and decomposes when heated, 
evolving carbonic anhydride and hydrogen cyanide; with silver salts, 
it gives a white precipitate: soluble in boiling water. 

Ethyl dicyanacetate is a very energetic acid, and forms salts of the 
type OMOya*COOEt. The sodium salt crystallises from water in 
slender needles, and from alcohol in large crystiils, very soluble in 
water or alcohol; its solutions give no precipitate with ferric salts, 
but there is a slight i*ed coloration which is not removed by ether. 
The silver salt is white and in.solublein cold water or alcohol, but dis¬ 
solves in boiling water or alcohol, from which it sepamtes in micro¬ 
scopic prisms. The cupiio salt forms a reddish-yellow precipitate 
which contains 3 mols. H*0, and is insoluble in cold water. 

Methyl diciiwnaoetute is obtained in the same way as the eth>l com¬ 
pound, but its formation is always accompanied* by the production of 
a compound, insoluble in cold water, alcohol, or ether, bub 

soluble in boiling water or alcohol, from which it crysiallisos in white, 
lozenge-shaped plates. 

Methyl dicyanacetate is also a strong acid. Its sodium salt crystal¬ 
lises fi’om water or alcohol in slender needles oi* transparent prisms, 
which become opaque in a dry atmosphere; a solution of the salt 
gives a brownish-yellow, crystalline precipitate with cupric salts. The 
silver salt is white, and cv} stalhscs from boiling water in microscopio 
prisms. 

These results confiim the author’s conclusion (Ahstr., 1882,1189) 
that the introduction of cyanogen into a CHg group which is already 
united to two other negative radicles i*esults in the production of an 
acid function. The alkyl dieyanacetates may be regarded as alkyl 
cyanomalonates in which a group OOOR has been displaced by OF. 

G. S* E- 

New Acid of the Aoetic Series. By E. G3 Sbabd rend,^ 

111, 306—307).—The seeds of Batura Btramunium are extracted with 
ether, the ether distilled off, and the residue purified by solution in 
light petiolenm, filtration, and distillation. A greenish-yellow oil is 
thus obtained in g^uantity amounting to about 25 per cent, of the weight 
of the seeds. It is saponified by lead oxide, aud the dried lead salts are 
treated with ether to remove lead oleate and Jinoloate, w liich are present 
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in considerable quantity. The residue is decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the mixture of acids is dissolved in alcohol of 85®, 
the crystals which separate being purified by recrystalHsation. 
Finally, the solution of the acid is fractionally precipitated by barium 
hydroxide, and the acid sepai^ated from the barium salt by treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, and purified by crystallisation from alcohol. Tt 
forms slender needles which melt at 55®, is s >mewhat soluble in cold 
alcohol, very soluble in boiling alcohol, ether, and light petroleum. 
It has the composition OnH^Oi, and is intermediate between palmitic 
and stearic acids, which it closely resembles, but its melting point is 
much lower. The author proposes to call it datnnc add. It is 
monobasic; the barium salt is anhydrous and insoluble in water, but 
crystallises from alcohol in microscopic needles; the zinc salt is very 
similar; the magnesium salt is also similar, but is much more soluble 
in hot alcohol. The ethyl salt, obtained in the same way as ethyl 
stearate, crystallises from strong alcohol in slender needles which 
melt at 27® and at 25® solidify in large lamell®. C. H. B. 

Addition of Chlorine and of Halogen Acids to Oleic Acid 
and EMdic Acid. By S. PIOTRO^v^'KI (Ber,, 23, 2531—2533).— 
BirMorodearic add, 0 ibH 34 O 2 Cl 2 is obtained when the theoretical 
quantity of chlorine is passf^d into a chlorofonn solution of elaidic 
acid; it crystallises from alcohol in nacreous plates, melts at 32°, and 
is very readily soluble in all ordinary solvents except water. The 
caldum salt {Gi 8 Hjj 02 Gi 2 )jGa crystallises from hot absolute alcohol in 
needles, and is soluble in cold ether, but insoluble in cold alcohol; 
the harium salt has the same properties. The methyl salt, 
0 i 8 HaGl 203 Me, crystallises in needles. 

OhlorosteariG add, .CigHjeOjCl, can be prepared by saturating a 
glacial acetic acid solution of oleic or elaidic acid with hydi*ogen 
chloride at 0®, and keeping the solution for three to four days at the 
ordinary temperature. It crystallises from hot alcohol in slender 
needles, melts at 38°, and is readily soluble in most ordinary solvents 
except water. The barium salt is soluble in other, but is precipitated 
from the solution on the addition of cold alcohol; the caldvm salt 
shows a like behaviour. 

Bromosteario acid, GisHi^OjBr, prepared in like manner from oleic 
or elaidic acid, melts at 41°, and resembles the con'esponding 
chlorine derivative in its behaviour with solvents. F. S. K. 

Lithituu Maloiiatea. By G. Missot (Gowpf. mid., Ill, 233—234). 
—Heats of formation; C^Hi 04 + LiOH develops +12*66 Gal., 
GaH-OiLi + LiOK develops +12*87 Cal., O 3 H 4 O 4 + 2LiOH develops 
+25*53 Cal. 

lithium hydrogen malonate forms anhydrous, colourless, crystalline 
crusts readily soluble in water; heat of dissolution, —1*43 Gal. 

Lithium malonate forms bard, white, anhydrous, crystalline 
masses; beat of dissolution. +3*54 Gal. The heat of formation of 
the solid salt from solid acid and base is +83*56 Gal. The following 
table gives the heats of formation of the solid albdiue malonates:— 
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Pota^ssium. Sodium. Ammomum. Litluum. 

Hydrofiren salt . +27*87 Cal. 25*86 Cal. 22*78 Cal. 17*63 Cal. 
Normal salt.... +48*56 „ 41*50 „ 41*00 „ 33*56 „ 

C. H. B. 

Silver Malonate. By G. Massol ( Gompf . rend ,. 111, 234—235). 
—Silver malonate, obtained by double decomposition, is an anhydrous, 
slightly yellowish-white, crystalline powder consisting of slender, 
microscopic needles in stellate groups. It blackens when exposed to 
light, and when heated, bums with vivid deflaaration, leaving a 
i*esidue of metallic silver. It is only slightly soluble in water; heat 
of dissolution at 20®, —9*8 Cal. The heat of formation of the pre¬ 
cipitated salt from dissolved silver nitrate and potassium malonate is 
+9*83 Cal., from the dissolved acid and precipitated silver oxide, 
+ 18*84 Cal. These numbers are lower than the corresponding 
values for silver oxalate. C. H. B. 

Conversion of Maleic Acid into Pomaric Acid. By Z. H. 
Skraup (Monafsh,, 11, 323—325).—Other acids besides the halogen 
acids and nitric can convert maleic into fumaric acid; their action is 
)>roportional to their acid-strength. The electrical conductivity has 
a distinct influence, though not in any simple propoition, on the rate 
of change; in this respect, strong hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric 
acids act unequally. The presence of lithium and ammonium 
chlorides accelei*ates the action of hydrochloric acid. 

Parabromobenzyl maleite is not changed when heated for some 
liours at 200®, or with alcohol at 150% unless the latter contains iodine 
or acetic acid. Silver maleate and parabromobenzyl bromide yield 
parabromobenzyl malcate (ni. p, 80°) only, when heated in ether at its 
l)oiIing point; but at 150% a small quantity of parabromobenzyl 
iumarate (m. p 115°) is also formed. 

In absence of water, parabromobenzyl maleate is changed into 
fumarate at the ordinary temperciture by hydrochloidc acid, and at 
Jiigher temperatuivs by nitric acid and snlphnidc acid, the last acting 
less readily than nitric acid. 

It is pointed out that malic acid muy be an intermediate product 
in the change of maleic into fumaric acid. The subject is being 
further investigated. A. G. B. 

Symmetrical Trimethylenetricarboxylic Acid. By E. Buchner 
and H. Witter (Ber,, 23, 2583—2585).—The further iuvestigation of 
the acid (m, p. 220®) which is obtained fi*om the additive product of 
ethyl fumamte and ethjy 1 diazoacetate (compai*e Ahstr., 1888,1274) 
has shown that it is, as supjjosed. symmetrical trinieihylenetri- 
caihoxylic acid. It is not reduced by sodium amalgam even on 
boiling, and it is unchanged by concentrated hydrobromxc acid, both 
in the cold and at 100®; as cis-1; 2-trimethyIenedicarboxylic acid, 
prepared by Conrad and Guthzeit’s method, is also unchanged by 
concentrated bydrobromic acid at the ordinary temperature, the 
readiness with which 1; l-triraetbylenedicarboxylic acid is dccom- 
]>osed by bydrobromic acid cannot be looked on as a general property 
of polycarboxy-derivatives of trimetbylene. 
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The acid described as propargylenetetracarboxylio acid by Schacherl 
(Abstr., 1885, 1125) is 1:1:2; 3 -trimetliyleiietetracarboxylic acid. 
Methyl irlmeihylenetefracarboxylate^ 03 H 2 (C 00 Me) 4 , is obtained when 
methyl bromofninarate is treated with ethyl sodiomalonate; it sepa- 
rates from ether in compact crystals, melts at 85°, boils at 205—215° 
nnder a pressure of 15 tnm., and on hydrolysis it gives Schacherl’s 
propargylenetetracarboxylic acid. The last-named compound is not 
acted on by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, and when 
heated quickly to 196—198°, it is converted into trimetbylenetricarb¬ 
oxylic acid (m. p. 220 °) with evolution of carbonic anhydride. 

F. S. BT. 

Acids of the St^ar Group. By E. Fischer (Ber,, 23.2625—2628). 
—d-Glncolactone is obtained in crystals when an aqueous solution of 
pul's gluconic acid, prepared by decomposing the calcium salt with 
oxalic acid, is evaporated to a syrup, and then kept over sulphuric 
acid h)r 8—14 days ; it can be purified by repeated recrystallisation 
from warm water, but it still shows a slight acid reaction. It melts 
at about 1.30—135°, has a sweet taste, and is very readily soluble in 
hot alcohol; its specific rotatory power is [a]© = 68 ' 2 , but in the 
coui*se of 24 hours the rotatory power gradually diminishes ovTing to 
partial conversion into the acid. 

Gluconic acid seems to be very feebly levo-rotatory, but the solution 
quickly becomes dextro-rotatory, owning probably to the foimation of 
lactone; a like behaviour is also exhibited by d-mannonic acid, as 
has been previously shown. On the other hand, the lutatory power 
of solutions of many lactones of this group gradually changes as they 
are partially converted into the acids, and it would seem that the so- 
called bi-rotation of the saccharoses is due to a similar cause; in 
aqueous solution, they are gradually converted into hydiuted com¬ 
pounds which possess a rotatory power different from that of the 
anhydrous compound. All observations seem to show that anhydrous 
grape-sugar, for example, dissolves in water as the compound 
CeHijOs, which is then gradually transformed into the heptahydne 
alcohol, CflHi 407 , the rotatory power becoming constant only when the 
change is complete. 

Calcium 1-mannonate, ( 06 Hii 07 )sCa + 8 H 5 O, can be obtained in 
crystals by boiling an aqueous solution of pure l-mannolactone for half- 
an-honr with pure calcium carbonate, evaporating the filtered solution 
to a small volume, and adding alcohol to the hot solution in such 
quantities that it remains clear; the syrupy calcium salt which separ 
rates on cooling slowly solidifies when rubbed with a glass rod, and a 
crystal, introduced into a concentrated aqueous solution of the salt, 
causes the crystallisation of the whole. It forms slender needles, 
loses its water at 1 U 0 °, and is readily soluble in warm, but only 
moderately easily in cold, water. 

Anibrnie acid phenylhydrazide^ CsH^Os'NaHjPh, is precipitated in 
yellowish crystals when a moderately concentrated solution of the 
add, lactone, or caldum salt is heated with phenylhydrasine and 
60 per cent, acetic acid for 1^ hours at 100°. It CT*ystallises from hot 
water in colourless plates, and melts at 215° with decomposition when 
quickly heated. 
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Xylosecarhoxylic add can be prepared by treating xylose with 
hydrocyanic acid in the nsnal niaTiner. The basic barium salt crys¬ 
tallises from hot T^ater, isTery sparingly soluble in cold water, and has 
the composition OflHii 07 Ba*OH; on decomposing the barium salt with 
the theoretifial quantity of sulphuric acid and evaporating the 
solution, there remains a colourless syrup which consists ot a mixture 
of acid and lactone. By reducing this mixture with sodium amalgam, 
a sugar is foraied, the osazone of wrhich is moderately easily soluble in 
hot water, and differs fi*om all known hexosazones. JT. S. K. 

Hydroxygluconic Acid. By L. Boutroux (CompL rend., Ill, 
185—187).—^The author considers that the acid resembling glycuronio 
acid obtained by E. Eischer by the reduction of saccharic acid (this 
vol., p. 599) is probably identical with the hydroxy gluconic acid 
which he obtained (Abstr., 1886, 682) by the action of a bacterium 
on glucose. 

Hydfoxygluconic acid, CcHmOt, is Imvogyrate, its rotatory power in 
a 2 per cent, solution being [a]® = —14-5“. Its lead salt foims 
small, yellowish-white, irregular crystals which are only slightly 
soluble ill water. Lead acetate, however, does not always precipitate 
solutions of hydroxy gluconates, because the lead salt has a great 
tendency to remaiu in snpersaturation. Hydroxygluconic acid 
resembles glycnronic acid in many respects, although the former is 
IflBvogyi^ate and very soluble in alcohol, whilst the latter is dexti*o- 
gyrate and insoluble in alcohol. C. H. B. 

Conversion of Thiocarbamide into Carbamide. By E. MaiiY 
(Monafsh.^ 11, 277—281).—This conversion has not been directly 
effected hitherto. Tlio author finds that the sulphur in thioc^arb- 
amide is directly oxidised to sulphuric acid by potassium perman¬ 
ganate in neutral solution, according to the equation OHjhTjS -h O* 
= CH 4 N 2 O + SOj; the quantity of oxygen actually used falls a little 
short of four atoms, but this is to be accounted ior by the fact that 
a small quantity of the sulphur makes its appearance as potassium 
thiosulphate. 

In acid solution, the above reaction does not take place, a now base 
being formed under these circumstances. A. Or. B. 

Ammoniacal Fermentation of Uric Acid. By F. Ssstixi and L. 
SiGSTiNi (Landw. Verhueiks-Sted., 38,157—164).—^XJricaoid, suspended 
in water, may be kept for more than a year without undergoing any 
change, but the addition of a very small amount of decomposed urine 
causes it to decompose quickly and completely in hot weather. Pore 
uric acid (4 or 6 grams) was put into a large flask with distilled water 
(4 or 6 liti es) and urine (1 or 2 c.c ) added. By means of a suction pump, 
2 litres of air was made to pass through the liq uid four or five times a day. 
lu an<»ther experiment, a stoppered flask was employed; this w’as fre¬ 
quently shaken and opened In a few days the liquid became alkaline 
from the formation of ammonium carbonate, and the amount of 
suspended uric acid diminished until, in seven or eight days, it 
disappeared entirely. In 12 or 13 days, the whole of the uric 
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aflid was changed into ammonium carbonate. The reaction is ex¬ 
pressed thus: 05 H 4 B’ 40 i -|- 8 H 2 O + 30 = 4 ]SrH 4 H 003 + CO 2 . In 
another experiment, made at a temperature of 20 ®, the uric acid 
was almost all decomposed in 20 days, when the experiment was 
stopped. It was found that only a little more than half the total 
nitrogen was present as ammonia, the rest being in organic com¬ 
pounds. 

In a third experiment, with a temperature of 22—28®, nearly all 
the uric acid disappeared within seven days. On the eighth day, 
a part of the liquid was taken out, filtered, and distilled. The 
result showed that about of the uric acid was converted into ammo¬ 
nium carbonate and the rest into carbamide. Another portion of the 
liquid, not filtered, was kept for eight days longer, when it was found 
that the whole of the nric acid was converted into ammonia. It is 
possible that further investigation may show that other compounds 
besides carbamide (alloxan, for instance) are formed as intermediate 
products. H. J. M. 

Presence of Farfaraldeliyde in Commercial Alcohols. By L. 
Lindet (Cowpf. rend., 111,236—237).—The author has applied the 
aniline acetate test to a large nnmber of commercial alcohols, and 
finds that, contrary to the nsaal statement, fnrfnraldehyde is not a 
constant constituent. If the alcohol has been distilled over a naked 
fire, or if it is derived from grain which has been in (^ontact with 
aci^, then it contains furfuraldehyde; hut if distilled with steam, 
and the grain has not been in oont^t with acids, the alcohol is free 
fmm furfnraldehyde. 

The following quantities of furfnraldehyde per litre of alcohol 
were found in various bi*andies: cognac, 0*2 c.c. ; cider, 0'03 c.c.; 
cherry, 0*02 to 0*13 c.c.; marc, O’l to 0*4 c.c.; and it is doubtless 
produced by the partial destructive distillation of the vegetable 
matter held in suspension in the liquids. 

Alcohol from sngai*, obtained by the action of mineral acids, contains 
0*06—0*1 C.O. of the aldehyde per litre, even when distilled with 
steam; before fermentation, in fact, the aldehyde can be detected in the 
wort. Pure maize starch, sacchazified by acids, yields, however, only 
traces of furfnraldehyde. Worts fermented by diastase contain only 
very small quantities of the aldehyde, and its formation is probably 
due to the action of lactic acid. In the case of beer, the wort remains 
neutral, and no furfui*aldehyde can be detected. Molasses brandy 
contains 0*04 to 0 05 c.c. of the aldehyde per litre of alcohol, not 
foz-med, as direct expeidments show, by the action of acids on cane- 
sugar, hut due to the addition, in place of yeast, of worts in full 
fermentation, these worts having been prepared from grain which 
has been in contact with acids. 

Alcohol from beet, artichokes, and potatoes, fermented in absence 
of adds, and distilled by steam, contains no fnrfnraldehyde. 

G. B. B. 

Freparatioii of Thiophen. By L. H. Friedbueg (Ohem. Oentr., 
1890, li, 8 ; from J. Amer. Ohe^n. 80 c., 12, 83—^90).—By heiting a 
mixture of sodium suednate aud phosphorus trisulphide, the author 
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has obtained as much as 50 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of 
thiojphen. He recommends that not more than 155 grams of sodium 
succinate, with twice the weight of phosphorus trisulphide, shall be 
employed in one operation. J. W. L. 

Alteration of Compounds of the Benzene Series when 
Exposed to Air and Light. By A. Bidet rend.^ Ill, 47 ; 

compare Abstr., 1889, 595). —^Many compounds, including aniline 
chloride, sulphate, and nitrate, toluidine, resorcinol, benzoic chloride, 
benzaldehyde, nitrocinnamic acids, naphthol, naphthylamine, and 
quinoline and its salts, were carefully purified, and remained quite 
colourless even after exposure to air and light for several mi nths. 
The purest obtainable commercial samples of the same compounds 
became decidedly colonred when exposed under the same conditions, 
though they remaiued colourless if kept in the dark. From these 
results and his previous observations (Zoc. ciZ.), the author concludes 
that the property of becoming coloured when exposed to air and light 
is not inherent in pure organic compounds, but is due to the presence 
of imparities, the proportion of which, in some cases, may be very 
small indeed. G. H. B. 

Action of Nitrous Anhydride on Various Substances in 
Solution in Carbon Bisulphide. By L. H. Friedburg and J. A. 
MastdeXi (Ghem, Gentr., 1890, li, 8—9 ; from /. Avner, Chem. Sog , 12, 
7— 12). —The nitrous anhydride, prepared by beating arsenious 
anhydride with nitric acid, was purified by passing it over lead and 
collected in a cooled receiver. It was. afterwards mixed with carbon 
bisulphide and added drop by drop to the several substances, also dis¬ 
solved in carbon bisulphide. With benzene, mononitro- and para- 
dinitro-benzene are formed; with phenol, ortho- and para-nitrophenols 
and niti*osophenols are formed; with diphenylamine, paxa-nitro- 
diphenylamine and ortho- and pai’a-dinitro-diphenylamine are formed, 
together with undefined nitroso-compoands. Attempts to introduce 
sulphur into the diphenyl molecule at the same time, by dissolving it 
in the carbon bisulphide, were unsuccessful. With diphenyl, nitrons 
anhydride reacts, with formation of paranitrodiphenyl, and another 
substance not yet investigated. Nitrous anhydride does not react 
with benzonitrile under ordinary pressures; it oxidises benzaldehyde 
to benzoic acid. With benzoic acid, it forms nitrosobemoio acid^ 
melting at 114". Its barium salt, (GeH^N0-000)2Ba, crystallises with 
2 mols. H»0. J. W. L. 

Artificud Musk. By A. Bato (Oompt rend^y 111, 238—240).— 
Metaisobutyltoluene is heated on a water-bath for 24 hours with 
five times its weight of a mixture of sulphuric acid and fuming nitric 
acid. The product is subjected to a repetition of the same treatment, 
and is thus completely converted into trinitrobniyltolnene, whicli, 
crystallises from alcohol in white needles melting at 96 —97®, and 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, and the usual 
solvents. Even in very dilute solutions this compound has a strong 
odour of mu^ and for many purposes may replace the natura.! 

VOIi. L7III, & 5 
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product. The latter, however, is quite different in composition; it 
is a non-nitrogenous resin. Trinitrobulyltoluene has no poisonons 
effects. It combines with naphthalene (in the proportion of 2 mols 
of trinitrobntyltoluene to 1 of naphthalene), forming' a compound 
which ciystaUises from alcohol in large, white lamellae melting at 
89—^90°; when distilled with water, naphthalene passes over, and 
the trinitro-derivatiTe remains in the retort. 

The homolognes of isohutyltolnene behave in a similar manner 
Trinitroisobniylmetasylene, which forms white needles melting at 
110^ has an odonr which cannot he distinguished from that of tri- 
nitroisobutyltoluene. 0. H. B. 

Action of Iodide of nitrogen on some Organic Compoimds. 
By R. Lepetit {Qazsetta^ 20, 104—^108). —^When moist iodide of 
nitrogeu is agitated with a cold aqueous solution of phenol oontain- 
ing a few drops of canstic soda, a deep-blue solution and a greyish 
precipitate are formed, with copious evolution of ammonia. The 
solution contains a mixture of mono-, di-, and tri-iodopheuols, the 
hlne coloration being probably due to a small quantity of some azo- 
tised product. The precipitate, which is probably identical with 
Lantemann’s triiodophenol, crystallises from dilute alcohol in coloui- 
less needles, melts at 155®, dissolves in caustic potash and soda 
forming bine solutions, and is decomposed by concentrated nitric and 
sulphnric acids with separation of iodine. 

it- and /S-naphthol are differently affected by iodide of nitrogen; 
on adding an alkaline solution of ^naphthol to the strongly cooled 
iodide, a brownish-green precipitate is formed, which redissolves after 
standing for some time. From the solution, a current of sulphnrous 
anhydride precipitates a moniodonaphthol which melts at 94‘5®, and is 
otherwise identical with Meldola's orthiodonaphthol. When iodide 
of nitrogen is added to j^^naphthol, only a slight deposit of dinaph- 
thol is formed. 

On adding a solution of a-naphthol in caustic soda to moist iodide 
of nitrogen, or xice versa, a light, violet-black precipitate is formed 
which greatly resembles the iodide in appearance, bnt does not evolve 
iodine on heating or on treatment with strong adds. It is insoluble 
in alcohol, acetic add, ether, chloroform, altetlis, and adds, but .dis¬ 
solves in aniline; on heating, it partially fuses and decomposes, 
leaving a carbonaceous residue. 

With iodide of nitrogen, salicylic add forms a reddish, amorphous, 
unstable compound which decomposes with separation of iodine. 
Acetone yields iodoform and a substance having the pungent odonr 
of an iodacetone. With ethyl acefoacetate, a yellowish oil is ob¬ 
tained ; diazobenzene chloride is decomposed on addition of iodide of 
nitrogen into benzene and resinons products. S. B. A. A. 

Reduction Products of lodophenols. By J. Mussinger and 
K PiCKERbGiLL (Ber,, 23, 276l-2764).~Iodothymol is dissolve*! 
in ether, alcoholic potash added, and then zinc-dust in successive 
small quantities, the mixture being finally boiled for two days in a 
reflux apparatus. The alcohol is evaporated as far as possible 
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water being continually added, and tben, on the addition o£ dilute 
snlphnric acid, a substance is precipitated which, after careful 
purification, crystallises from dilute acetic acid or alcohol in small, 
white needles melting at 160®. It is ditkymol, 

0H-C6H,MePi-06HJ\lePr-0H + 2B^O, 

probably [Me : OH : Pr* : CioHuO = 1 : 3 : 4 : 6], since it gives no 
nitroso-derivative with nitrons acid, as compmnds usually do in 
which the hydrogen that stands in the para-position to the hydroxyl 
is not replaced. The henzcyyl derivative, prepared from dithymol and 
benzoic chloride, crystallises from benzene m thick, white tables 
which melt at 209—210®, and dissolve easily in benzene and chloro¬ 
form, sparingly in alcohol, ether, and light petroleum. The acetyl 
derivative, prepared from dithymol and acetic anhydride, crystallises 
from alcohol in needles which melt at 113—114®, and dissolve easily 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, light petroleum, and chloroform. 

C. P. B. 

Action of Hydrozylamine on Nitrosophenols. By F. Kehk- 
MANN and J. Messingbr 23, 2815—2820).—^jS-Naphthaqninoue- 
dioxime is prepared by the action of hydroxylamine (2—3 mol*?.) 
on nitroBO-)3-naphthol dissolved in excess of aqueous soda; the 
i*eaction proceeds in the cold, and the dihydroxime is precipitated on 
‘the addition of dilute sulphuric acid; it melts at 180—181®, and its 
preparation in this manner affords a ready means of obtaining 
1 : 2-naphthylenediamine. 

Diquinoyltetroxime is formed in a similar manner from di- 
nitrosoresorcinol. On treating with 6 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1*45, diluting with ice water, and adding potassium carbonate, a 
potassium salt is deposited which crystallises from water in brown¬ 
ish-yellow needles, and is being further investigated. A correspond¬ 
ing compound is obtained from toluenetetroxime, prepared from 
dinitroso-orcinol and hydroxylamine. Attempts to obtain benzene 
hexoxime were unsuccessful. 

On treating paranitrosophenol with hydroxylamine as above, and 
extracting the acid solution with ether, white crystals are obtained 
which quickly decompose, with the formation of phenol and a con. 
siderable quantity of resinous matter. Nitrosothymol behaves in a 
similar manner; on dissolving the white compound in aqueous soda 
and adding an equal weight of some phenol, such as cresol, thymol, 
phenol, or iz-naphthol, but not /9-naphthol, an intense blue colour is 
produced, which turns red on the addition of an acid, and, after some 
time, becomes colourless. The blue compound could not be obtained 
in crystals. Bromonitrothymol behaves in a similar manner. The 
above reactions may be explained by assuming that paraquinone- 
oxime reacts with hydroxylamine as if it were a trinitrosophenol, 
and yields diazophenol; by the further action of hydroxylamine, 
hydrogen diazophenol, OH'CeHi-NH'NH-OH (the white compound), 
is formed, and this then decomposes into phenol, nitrogen, and 
water. ' * J- B. T. 


5 5 2 
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Desmotropy in Phenols. By J. Hfrz«g and S. Zetrbl (Monafsh., 
291—310, 311—322; compare Abstr., 1888, 822; 1889, 247, 966).— 
For the ethylation of resordnol, the latter (100 grams) is dissolved in 
absolute alcohol (1 litre), potassium hydroxide (204 grams) is added, 
and the mixture is warmed until everything has dissolved; ethyl 
iodide (567 grams) is then slowly added, and the warming continued 
until the liquid is neutral, when more potassium hydroxide and ethyl 
iodide are added, and the heating continued until the liquid is once 
more neutral. The alcohol is now distilled o:S, and the oil pre¬ 
cipitated with water and shaken with ether; the ethereal solution is 
washed successively with alcoholic potash and water, and distilled. 
The dried residue amounted to 154 per cent, of the resorcinol; it was 
first fractionally distilled at 40 mm. pressure. 

The first two fractions boiled, under the ordinary pressure, at 
228—^282®, and consisted largely of resorcinol diethyl ether; the other 
portion was not investigatecL Besoroinol diethyl ether, 06H4(OBt)8, 
crystallises in transparent, colourless prisms which melt at 12*4®; it 
boils, at 0® and 756 mm., at 234*4—^285*2® (corr.; Barth, 285— 286®; 
Puk^l, 228—^280°); it has a characteristic odour, and gives a green 
colour with acetic acid and potassium nitrite. 

Two isomeric bromo-derivatives are obtained by brominating 
resorcinol diethyl ether in glacial aoetic acid (20 parts), precipitating 
with water, and crystallising from alcohol; they are separated by 
carefully adding water to their solution in acetic acid, as long as the* 
crystals that separate vary in melting point. In this way, a^dibromo~ 
resorciTiol diethyl ether is obtained first; it ciystallises in long, slender, 
colourless prisms which melt at 100—^lOl®. ^J)ihnmoTeaorcinol 
diethyl ether crystallises in colourless needles, and melts at 75—77®. 

The remaining fractions were again fractionated at 19 mm.; the 
two chief products thus obtained boiled at 146—161® and 160—^165® 
respectively. The former of these is a dark resin, insoluble in 
water, but soluble iu alkalis to a red liquid with a green finooN 
escence; its analysis gives numbers which agree, as far as carbon 
and hydrogen are conceimed, with ‘ethylresorcinol diethyl ether, 
OsH 3 £!t(OEc)j|, hut the numbers for ethoxyl do not agree with this 
formula. It is probable that other triethyl-denvatives of resorcinol 
are dtso present. 

The Action boiling at 160—165® consists of 
tr^hylresordHol ethyl ether^ CsHsEtaO'OEt; it forms a thick, yellow 
oil with a somewhat spicy odour; it dissolves in strosig sulphuric acid 
with an intense yellow colour, and is precipitated unchanged by water. 
It is soluble in most organic solvents. 

8e(mdary^ tertiary-triethylres^^^ C6B[JBt»0*OH, is obtained 
(9 per cent.) when the above ethyl ether is heated with 20 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid in a reflux apparatus for two hours; the reaction 
product is shaken with dilute potash solution, and the solution acidified 
and shaken with ether. When recrystaHis^ from alcohol, it forms 
white needles, melts at 183—185®, and is soluble in alcohol, light 
petroleum, and ether. The acetyl derivative, GJBUBtsO-OAc, forms 
mon^ymmetric crystals (a : 6: c = 0*7089; 1; 1*0243; p = 65® 16* 24") 
melting at 68—65®, 
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The authors doubt the existence of De Luynes’ and Lionet’s “tri- 
ethylorcinol ” (OompL rend,^ 65, 213). Pelizzari has privately in¬ 
formed them of the results of a research in which he has obtained a 
substance agreeing in analysis with the formula C 7 HftEt 20 * 0 Et, and 
thus apparently established De Luyne’s and Lionet’s compound; the 
authors, however, have failed to obtain it. 

The ethylation of oroinol is conducted similarly to that of 
resorcinol (see above). The product was fractionally distilled at 
20 mm. pressure, and the following definite compounds have been 
isolated:— 

Orcinol diethyl ether, C 7 H 6 (OEt) 2 , constitutes the fraction distilling 
at 144—150° (20 mm.), and is obteiaed pure by fractionally freezing 
the crude product until a portion melting at 16—16*5° is obtained. 
It crystallises in white needles, boils at 250‘9—251*9° (corr., 0° and 
745 nun.), and is insoluble in water, but dissolves in the usual 
organic solvents. JDthrotnorcirtol diethyl ether, forms long, white 
needles; it melts at 142—144°, and dissolves sparingly in cold glacial 
acetic acid and cold alcohol, but more freely in hot alcohol. 

The fraction boiling at 165—170° (20 mm.) is probably a mixture 
of C 7 H 4 BfcsO*OEt and C 7 H 4 Bta(OEt) 2 , but neither of them has been 
isolated from this fraction. 

ethyl ether, C 7 H 4 Bt 30 * 0 Bt, con¬ 
stitutes the fraction which boils at 175—180 °; its properties are not 
described in the paper. 

8ecmdary4ertiary-triethylorcinol, C 7 H 4 BtsO*OH, is obtained when 
the above ethyl ether is heated with hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*1) 
for three hours in a reflux apparatus. The product is dissolved in 
ether and the solution shaken with dilute potash; the potash solution 
is then acidified and shaken with ether, which dissolves the new 
compound. When recrystallised from alcohol, it forms colourless 
nee<Hes which melt at 142-—144°, and are insoluble in water. The 
(usetyl derivative, GiS.4^tsO'OAc, forms colourless, monosymmetric 
crystals (o : 5 : c = 0*6369 :1 : ?; /3 = 60° 8' 37") which melt at 
71—73°. By saponifying the acetyl-derivative with sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, it is reconverted into the original triethylorcinol melting at 
192—198°. [The authors apparently ignore the tact that they have 
already given the melting point as 142—144°.— ^Abstractor.] 

A. O. B. 

OrceStt. By K. Zulkowski and K. Peters (MomUh., 11,227—245). 
—The authors have obtained three distinct colouring matters by the 
action of ammonia and air on orcinol, and find that the formulee 
hitherto given for orcein are based npon analyses of impure products. 

50 grams of crystallised orcinol are dissolved in water (200 c.c.), 
and ordinary ammonia solution (200 c.c.) is added. The mixture is 
put into a large flask and covered with a beaker. After some two 
months, the liquid becomes a thickish magma; this is transferred to 
a thick-walled flask, warmed on the water-bath, and the ammonia 
removed, as far as possible, by means of a wateivpnmp. Hydw- 
ehloric acid is then added until ^e liquid is neutral, and the resulting 
precipitate, which containB all three colouring matters, is filtered, 
wadied with water, and dried at as low a temperature as possible. 
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Wbat colourin^-matier remains in tlie filtrate is thrown out, after 
concentratiozL, by sodium chloride, and dried. The mixed precipitates 
are washed with ether for eight days, to dissolve the yellow 
colouring-matter, and then with water to remove salt, and, finally, 
heated with strong alcohol for some time and filtered while hot, 
whereby the orcein is dissolved and the third colonring-matter left 
nndissolved. To obtain the orcein, the alcoholic solntion is evapo¬ 
rated, dilated with water, again heated, and allowed to cool slowly, 
when the orcein crystallises; it is filtered o£E and dried in a vacnnm. 

Thus prepared, orcein, OasH^ITgO?, is a brown powder, and only 
shows a metallic Instre when dried in masses ; nnder the microscope 
it is fonnd to consist of very small, felted crystals. It is insoluble in 
water, ether, benzene, chloroform, and carbon hisnlphide, bnt dissolves 
in acetone, glacial acetic acid, and alcohol; the solntion is carmine, 
and becomes bluish-violet on addition of alkalis. Strong sidphnric 
acid dissolves orcem in the cold to a blnish-violet solution, which is 
not precipitated, bnt is turned carmine by water. 

To^ obtain the colouiing-matter, ^Hi^NOs, the ethereal 

solution (see above) is distilled, and the residue (about 15 per cent, 
of the original oreinol) dissolved in hot alcohol and filtered; the 
filtrate is dilated with water, warmed until the precipitated colouring- 
matter has redissolved, and left to crystallise. When dry, it is a 
brown powder, which has a green metaflic lustre, and consists of well 
formed, deep-yellow microscopic prisms; it is slightly soluble in hot 
water, freely so in ether and in alcohol, to an orange-yellow solution, 
which is changed to deep-violet by alkalis. Strong sulphuric acid 
dissolves it to a violet solution. 

The third colouring-^tter, left xindissolved by the alcohol, is an 
amorphous powder, which is insoluble in idl the usual solvents, and 
hence can not be purified for analysis. It has a green metallic lustre, 
^d dissolves in ammonia and alkalis with a dark blue colour, which 
is turned onion-red when the solution is diluted and acidified; it 
separates from the acid solution, after a time, in cherry-red flocks. 
Ms substance is possibly identical with litmus, and is being further 
investigated. 

No orcein was obtained by the action of air on an alkaline solution 
of oreinol. 

Oix3ein can be more quickly prepared by acting on oreinol 
(100 parts) with ammonia (6 parte) and hydrogen dioxide (36 parts) ; 
the two hye-products described above are formed in this case also, and 
the separation is carried out in the same way. 

A oolounug-matter is obtained by acting on resorcinol with 
ammonia and hydwgen dioxide; it dissolves in alcohol to a dirty-red 
solution, but not in other solvents; it resembles the litmus-like sub¬ 
stance described above, but has not been farther investigated. 

^ When a mixture of ordnol (142 parts) and resorcinol (110 parts) 
IS acted on by hydrogen dioxide (8400 parts of 3 per cent, solution) 
in ammonm (7y parts of 22 per cent, solution) for some days, 
the solutiem acidified, a precipitate is obtained which yields a 
m^eni*-red solution when digested with alcohol, and an insoluble 
colourmg-matter (18 per cent.) similar in properties to litmus. The 
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iilcoliolic solution contains a new colouring matter, re«o-o?*cewi, 

; this, bj diluting witb water and crystallising tbe solution, 
IS obtained in fragments, having a lustre like bronze, and consistmg 
of microscopic crystals. Reso-orcein difPers from orcein in bem^ 
more soluble in dilute alcohol, and in the solution having a bluer 
shade and becoming a pure blue when alkaline; moreover, it dissolves 
with a brilliant blue colour in strong sulphuric acid. Further expeii- 
ments were tried to obtain colouring matters from mixtures of orcinol 
and higher phenols, but with indefinite results. The whole subject 
is still under investigation. A. Gr. B. 

TetramethylpbloroglncmoL By A. Spitzer (^JUonafsJi., 11, 
287—290).—When tetramethylphloroglucinol (Igi^m; this vol., p 
1110), IS heated with 4*0 per cent, hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) in a 
sealed tube at 200® for seven hours, acetic, isobutyric, and carbonic 
acids, diisopropyl ketone, and, perhaps, methyl isopropyl ketone ai*e 
obtained. A. Gr. B. 

Reduction of Nitriles. By M. Freuxd and P. Immbrwahb (Ber.^ 
23, 2845—2868).—^Diphenylacetonitrile is dissolved in alcohol and 
treated with 2*5 times the theoretical quantity of sodium, the product 
is distilled in a current of steam, the distillate neutralised with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and extracted with ether; on evaporation, diphenyl- 
methane is obtained. The aqueous solution is evaporated, and tbe 
residue recrystallised from alcohol; white needles are deposited on 
cooling, which melt at 255% and consist of asymmetrical p-diphenyl- 
(4%ylomine hydrochloride^ CHPh 8 *CH‘ 2 ’K’H 8 ,HOL It may also be 
obtained in the form of rhombic plates. The plaUnockhride forms a 
pale yellow, crystalline powder. The/ree hcbse is a colourless, viscia 
liquid. 

Benzylfmfvryl^ OiOHs-CH^'CHaPh, is prepared in a similar manner 
by the reduction of o-phenylfurfuracrylonitrile, OiOBLs'OHIOPh'CN; 
it is a colourless, oily liquid boiling at 24 L®, and is readily miscibK* 
with alcohol, ether, benzene, and cai'bon bisulphide; the yield is 
30—40 per cent, of the nitrile employed. All attempts to prepaie 
hydrogen, bi'omme, and nitro-derivatives were fruitless, nor could the 
furfuran ring be eliminated by the action of hydrochloric acid. 

f^-Furfvr-fi-ph&iylpropylami'ne (^-furfurylphenylethylamine), 

OiOHa-OHa-CHPh-OHa-NH*. 

iq obtained, together with the previous compound, as a colourless, oily 
liquid boiling at 282—^283®; it is miscible with alcohol and ether. 
The hydrochloride is prepared by adding concentrated hydrochlone 
acid to the free base; it is readily soluble in water, and melts at 17G 
The platinochloride forms a pale yellow, crystalline powder, which 
commences to decompose at 150% and melts at 175**. The oMrochkrid^ 
crystallises in pale yellow, metallic, lustrous needles, which readily 
decompose. The rjp^ercurooJdoride crystallises in white needles melting 
at 175''. The picrat$ is a light yellow, crystalline po^yder melting at 
152**. f^-FwrfuT’-Pphen/y'^rtyyyliMrhami^ 

OiOH^-CHa-OHPh-OHa-NH-OO-NHa, 
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is prepared by tbe action of potassium cyanate on the amine, and is 
deposited from absolute alcohol in lustrous crystals which melt at 
101®. The corresponding phenylthiocarbamide, 

040 H 3 * 0 H 2 - 0 HPh- 0 Ha-im- 0 S-]SrHPh, 

is formed by the action of phenylthiocarbamide, and is obtained from 
alcohol in white crystals meltnjg at 113®. c^-Fv^UT’^^phenylpropyl 
dcohol, CiOHs^OHa’GHPh-OHa-OH, is a colourless liquid, and is pre- 
pai*6d by the action of silver nitrite on the amine hydrochloride. 

040 H 3 *OHIC(CN’)* 06 H 4 *N 02 , is 
ormed by the action of a small quantity of sodium ethoxide on 
paranitrobenzyl cyanide and .furfuraldehyde. It crystallises from 
alcohol in slender needles, and from benzene in nodular aggregates, 
melting at 171—173®. Attempts to reduce this compound were 
not very successful. On heating amidobenzyl cyanide and furfur¬ 
aldehyde in molecular proportion, a compound with the formula 
040 Hj-CH‘.!N’* 06 H 4 'CHs‘CN is obtained, crystallising from alcohol in 
lustrous plates melting at 93—^94®; on exposure to the air, it becomes 
red in colour. 

040 H 3 -CH: 0 (CN)-C«H 4 -IlHa, 

is prepared hy the action of sodium ethoxide on furfuraldehyde and 
amidobenzyl cyanide; it crystallises from alcohol in needles melting 
at 111—^112®. The diacetyl derivative^ 040 Bi’OH*. 0 (OlSr)‘OoH 4 *N‘Ac 2 , 
is obtained from diacetylamidohenzyl cyanide and furfuraldehyde in 
a similar manner, and is deposited from alcohol in pale yellow 
crystals which melt at 203—^204®. 

An aUyUJiiocarbamide^ with the formula 

0N-CH2-C6H4-NH-CS-NH-03H5, 

is formed by the action of allylthiocarhamide on amidobenzyl cyanide; 
on treating this compound with fiii*faraldehyde, an insoluble substance 
is obtained which melts at 206—208®, and has the formula 

C40Ha-CH:C(0N)-0sH4-NH-0S-NH*08H5. 

Amidohe7lzyl(yan^nphenyltMoca7hamide melts at 140—141 ®; on treat¬ 
ment with furfuraldehyde, the compound 

040H3-CH:C(0]S-)-C8H4-NH-CS-lSrHPh 

is formed; it may be crystallised from alcohol and melts at 
159—160®. 

»--Fhenyl-fi-cinncmeny7(ieryI(miir{le, 0HPhl0H*0H!0Ph*05r, is pre¬ 
pared by the action of sodium ethoxide on cinnamaldehyde and 
benzyl cyanide; it crystallises fi*om alcohol in slender needles melting 
at 118—119®, and is insoluble in water. By the reduction of thi'> 
compound, an amine is formed in very small quantity, but the chief 
product is diphenylbutylene, OHPh:OH-OH**OHaPh, which is depo¬ 
sited from alcohol in white crystals melting at 89®; it readily dis¬ 
solves in ether and chloroform, hut is insoluble in water. The 
dibromidet OHPhBr'OHBr-OHa'OHaPh, is obtained by the action of 
bromine in the cold» and crystallises from alcohol in white needles 
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melting at S3®. By the action of fuming nitric acid on the hydro¬ 
carbon, a compound is formed which melts at 191®, and is probably a 
tefranitro-derimtive. BiphenyWutane^ OH 2 Ph*OH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 Ph, is pre¬ 
paid by the reduction of the unsaturated compound with hydriodic 
acid and phosphorus at 250®; it is deposited from alcohol in white 
c^stals which melt at 52®, and are insoluble in water, but readily 
dissolve in chloroform or ether. J. B. T. 

Triphenylamine Derivatives. By B. Hebz (Per., 23, 2536— 
2542; compare Heydrich, Abstr., 188b, 1105). — Nifrofriph&i ylamine, 
NPh 2 ‘C 6 H 4 *N 02 , is formed when finely divided triphenylamiue is 
gradually treated with niti*ic acid of sp. gr. 1*48 in glacial acetic acid 
solution, first at the ordinary tempmature, and then at 45—50®. It 
crystallises from dilute acetic, acid in golden plates, melts at 
139—140® with decomposition, and is readily soluble in warm benzene, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, &o., but only sparingly in water and cold 
dilute alcohol. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric add yielding a 
d%rk blue solution, and, on reduction with tin and hydrochloric add, 
it is converted into amidotriphenylamine, the hydrochloride of which 
crystallises in colourless, sparingly soluble needles, and has the com¬ 
position 0 i 8 HielSr 2 ,HCl. 

Amidotriphenylamine is a colourless, crystalline compound, which 
rapidly oxidises, and becomes reddish-violet on exposure to the air; 
its acetyl derivative, NPhs" 0 eH 4 *NHAc, crystallises from dilute acetic 
add in long needles melting at 197®. 

P^nitrotrijpli&iylamhine^ NPh(C8H4*ISr02)3, is obtained by nitrating 
triphenylamiue as described above, but at a slightly higher tempera¬ 
ture (55—60®) It crystallises from dilute acetic add in slender, 
yellow needles, melts at 206—207®, and is readily soluble in benzene 
and boiling glacial acetic add, but only sjMtringly in ether and hot 
alcohol, and insoluble in water and cold alcohol; it dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with a bluish-violet coloration. 

JXamidotrijphenylarr>ine^ NPh(C 6 H 4 *NH 2 ) 2 , prepared by reducing the 
dinitro-compouud with tin and hydrochloric acid, crystallises from 
vei y dilute alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 187® with decom¬ 
position. The hydrochloride^ Cii^nNa,2HOI, crystallises in colouiless 
plates, and is readily soluble in water. The diacetyl derivative, 
C 22 H 2 i]Sf 402 , crystallises from dilute acetic acid in colourless plates, 
and melts at 268—269®. 

The author could not obtain tbe saffranine reaction with triamido- 
triphen} lamine hydrochloride and chloranil under the conditions 
described by Heydrich (Zoc. ait ,); the mono-, di-, and tri-amido-denva- 
tives of triphenylamine all give deep blue or violet induline-liko 
colour reactions when treated with ehloranil in glacial acetic acid 
solution under various conditions. When, however, a very small 
quantity (about 0*0005 gram) of triamidofci*iphenylamine hydrochlor¬ 
ide is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) containing a 
trace of fuming nitric acid, a dark-green solntion is produced, which 
becomes deep bine on waiming: on the gradual addition of water to 
the well-cooled solution, the colour changes to magenta-red, and a 
Jbeautifol, red fluorescence is observed. 
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A compound of the composition lTE[Ph2,2G6H2Cl(H02)i is deposited 
in deep red needles when diphenylamine (1 mol.) is warmed with 
picryl chloride (2 mols.) in toluene solution, and the solvent partially 
evaporated; it melts at 65—66® with partial decomposition, is readily 
soluble in all ordinary solvents except water, and is decomposed by 
boiling dilute potash. 

Triphenylaminetrisnlphonic acid can be obtained by heating finely- 
divided triphenylamine with fuming sulphuric acid for a short time 
at 60""; the sodium salt, H(C 6 H 4 *SOaN‘a) 8 , separates from alcohol as a 
crystalline powder, and is very readily soluble in water. 

CioH 7 *NPh 2 , prepared by treating potassio- 
diphenylamine with o-bromonaphthalene in boiling aniline solution, 
crystallises from boiling dilute sdcohol in colourless needles, melts at 
142®, boils at 335—340® (80—85 mm.), and is very readily soluble in 
most ordinary warm solvents, but almost insoluble in cold dilute 
alcohol, and insoluble in water; it dissolves in concentrated sulphnric 
acid 3 delding a light-green solution, and on warming, a snlphonic acid 
is formed. P. S- K. 

Dinitrodimethylamidodiphenylamine. By £. Lellmann and 
P. Mack (Per., 23, 2739—^2740).—^If a concentrated aqueous soln^n 
of dinitrochlorobenzene [Cl : (^ 02)2 = 1: 2 : 4] (1 mol,), paramido- 
(limethylamine hydrochloride (1 moL), and soda (3 mols.) is warmed 
on the water-batl^ dinUrodimsthijlamidodiphenylaTyiin^ 

]Sntfe2-0sH4-lTH-CeH3(ir02)2, 

separates; it crystallises in bronze-colonred scales melting at 168®. The 
hydrochloride^ 0 i 4 HiJS' 404 ,HCl, forms yellow crystals, which are decom¬ 
posed by water. When it is reduced with hydrochloric acid and zinc- 
dust, a colourless solution is finally obtained, doubtless containing the 
compound NMe 3 *C 6 H 4 *NH*C 6 Hs(NH 2 ) 2 . If the neutral or slightly 
alkaline solution is allowed to remain in contact with air, a blue 
coloming matter separates out at the surface. G. F. B. 

Xylylhydrazine, By A. Klaubbr (Monatsh,, 11, 282—286).— 
Sodium a-inetajpylylhydrozinesulphonate is prepared as follows:— 
50 grams of finely-powdered «-metaxylidine hydrochloride are sus¬ 
pended in a mixture of 200 grams of water and 40 grams of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The mixture is well cooled, and a concentrated solution 
of 25 grams of sodium nitrite is poured in; 250 grams of normal sodium 
sulphite is then added, and the whole well s&bken, when it becomes 
at first red, and subsequently light yellow. The mixture is then 
warmed until the precipitate dissolves, and treated with zinc-dust and 
acetic acid until colourless, after which it is concentrated until the new 
salt crystallises. It forms colourless tables (i mol. H80) which 
decompose at 250®, and are sparingly soli:bble in alcohol and water. 

OL-Mekiaylylhydrassinef C 8 H 9 N 2 H 3 , is obtained as its hy^odhloride 
when the above salt is decomposed by hydrochloilc acid, and is pre¬ 
pared from this by adding an alkali; it crystallises in slender, pale- 
yellow needles which melt at 85®, and decompose when distilled, even 
in carbonic anhydride^ with evolution of ammonia. It decomposes in 
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air forming oily substances and ammonia. It is sparingly soluble in 
water, more freely in ether, and very freely in alcobol. It rednces 
Fehling’s solution on warming. In bekaTiour it is analogous to 
phenylkydrazine. A. G. B. 

Orthanlsamine and Salicylamme. By H. Goldschmidt and H. 
W. Eenst (Her., 23, 2740—2746).— Orthamsaldoxime^ 

OMe-CeBU-CHlN-QH, 

was obtained by warming ortkanisalddhyde witk a nentral solution of 
kydroxylamine. It crystallises from alcokol in long, wkite needles 
melting at 92^. 

0Me-0«H4-CH:N0-C0‘K'HPk, 

is formed wken equal molecular proportions of the oxime and pkenyl 
cyanate are warmed togetker. It forms small, wkite needles melting 
at 1(}5^, and is decomposed by alkalis. 

Orthanisamme, OMe*C 6 H 4 'CH 2 -NH 2 , is formed by reducing the 
oxime witk sodium amalgam and acetic acid. It is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 224® under 724 mm. pressure. It dissolves in most 
solvents, and its aqueous solution is strongly alkaline. It readily 
absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, solidifying to a wkite mass. 
The hydrochloride, OsHuNOjHCl, crystallises from alcokol in white 
prisms which melt at 160°, and are very soluble in water. The 
^Udinochloride, (O 8 HnNO)a,HaPt 0 l 6 + 2 B[ 2 O, crystallises from water in 
brilliant, golden-yellow plates melting at 187. Odhim^ylacetimiide, 
OMe^OeHi-OH^t-OHj-NHAc, formed ly the action of acetic acid on 
the amine, ciystallises from alcokol in long, colourless needles which 
melt at 97°, and dissolve also in ether. Orfhanisylcarhamide, 
OMe*C 8 H 4 *OB[ 8 *N’H'CO*lSrH 2 , formed by the action of potassium 
cyanate on the hydrochloride of the amine, crystallises from water in 
long, transparent needles melting at 127°. OHhanisylph^nylcarhamide, 
OMe*OeH 4 -CH 2 'N’B[*CO'NH!Ph, formed by the action of pkenyl 
cyanate on the amine, crystallises from alcokol in long, colourless 
needles which melt at 146®, and dissolve also in ether and benzene. 

Bahcylamine or orthohydrogByhenzyla7mn€, OH'C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *NH 2 , was 
obtained by heating the hydrochloride of the amine for several hours 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid m sealed tubes at 160°. It 
crystallises from ether in groups of small needles which melt at 121®, 
have a smell resembling that of aldehyde-ammonia, dissolve in 
alkalis, and exhibit both basic and phenol-Hke properties. The 
hydrochloride, 07 H 9 N 0 ,HC 1 , crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles. The plaUnochloride, ( 07 H 9 NO) 2 ,H 2 PtCl* 4- 2BisO, crystallises 
from water in golden-yellow needles which melt with decomposition 
at 197°. OHJwhydroxyhenzyhioetamide, OH’CeHi'iNlBAc, formed by 
the action of acetic anhydride on salicylamine, crystallises from ether 
in colourless needles melting at 140°. An attempt to prepare a 
(liacetyl derivative was unsuccessful. Orthohydr-osByhem 
OH* 06 JB[ 4 * 0 H 2 ’JS[H*CO*lSrH 2 , obtained from salicylamine hydrochloride 
and potassium cyanate, crystallises from alcohol in colourless prisms 
melting at 170 , and soluble in hot water and alkalis. Ortho^ 
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OH^Cglli^nHs'NH'CO'NHPli, formed 
from salicylamine and pkenyl cvanate, crystallises from alcohol in 
groups of small needles which melt at 156®, and dissolve also in ether, 
benzene, and alkalis. 0. P. B. 

Oximes. Bv H. Goldschmidt (Ber., 23, 2746—^2749).— Paror^ 
ditolylketozimey OeH 4 Me-C(NOH)'C 6 H 4 Me [OISTOH :Me: Me= 1:4:4'], 
was prepared by acting on paraditolyl ketone (obtained from paratolnic 
chloride, toluene, and aluminium chloride) with an alkaline solution 
of hydroxylamine. It crystallises from alcohol in brilliant, trans¬ 
parent prisms which melt at 168®. When heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it is transformed into an isomeric substance which 
crystallises from alcohol in colonrless needles melting at 160°, and 
differing from the ketoxime in its insolubility in alkalis. It was 
shown to he the paratoluidide of paratoluic acid, 

CeH 4 Me-CO-J!^H*C«H4Me [00: Me = 1:4, KTH: Me = 1:4], 

because when it is heated at 200® with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid in a sealed tnbe, paratoluic acid and paratoluidine are formed. 
It follows then that in the transformation of a ketoxime into a sub¬ 
stituted acid amide, the nitrogen atom takes the place in the benzene 
ring that was previously occupied by the carbon atom. 

If equivalent quantities of phenyl cyanate and the benzyl deriva¬ 
tive of isobenzaldoxime, ®’<^2Ph ’ dissolved in benzene and 

the solution boiled, benzjlphenylcarbamide, NHPh'C 0 *]SrH‘ 0 H 2 ph, 
seems to be formed. But if the reaction is allowed to take place at 
the ordinary temperature, a residue is obtained when the benzene is 
evaporated which crystallises ^m alcohol in white needles melting at 
121, and having the composition Gi 4 HieN 202 , that is, an additive com¬ 
pound of the cyanate and the oxime deiivative. But it is uot de¬ 
composed by boiling with acids or alkalis, and only when heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid iu a sealed tube at 100° is it 
split up, yielding carbonic anhydride to^rether with benzaldehyde and 
aniline hydrochloride, the last two substances crystallising together. 
The constitution of this substance is as yet undetermined. 

C. P. B* 


Two Different Modifications of Paranitrobenzylisobenz- 
aldoxime. By R. Behebnd and E. Koxig (Ber., 23, 2760— 2762 ).— 
When j6-benzylparanitrobenzylbydroxylamine, 

3Sr02-CeH4-0H2-N(0H3Ph)-0H, 


is oxidised with ferricyanide of potassium, and the product crystal¬ 
lised from alcohol, hmzyUsoparanitrohenzaldoximef 

Ull'OsIId'lV O2, 

first separates out in brilliant, yellowish needles melting at 117—118®. 
The mother liqnor then contains a substance which crystallises 
out iu nodular aggregates melting at 93°; this consists of a 
mixture (ff equal parts of benzylisoparanitrobenzaldoxime and para- 
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nitroDenzylisobenzalaoxime, 


This compound 


cannot be decomposed hj crystallisation from various solvents, but 
it was shown by Raoult’s method to be completely dissociated when 
dissolved in acetic acid. 

When paranitrobenzylisobenzylaldoxime is prepared from ^-nitro- 
benzylhydroxylamine hydrochloride and beuzaldehyde, a product is 
obtained which melts at temperatures varying between 106 and 114®, 
and is probably a mixture of two “ physically ” isomeric varieties of 
the oxime. G. B. 


Gonstitiition of Caj^boiiylortliamidoplienol. By 0. Grossly 
and M. IS'encki {Monatsh , 11, 253—259 ; compare Abstr., 1883, lllu ; 
1887, 135, 24 j 5, 477).—The authors have sought to obtain evidence as 
to whether carbonylorthamidophenol (oxycarbamidophenol, hydroxy- 

methenylamidophenol) has the constitution 06H4 <q>C'OEL or 

NH 

_^Q>CO, by investigating the changes which it undergoes in 

the animal system. 

When an aromatic compound contains a carboxyl-group, it passes 
through the animal system either unchanged or as compounds of 
glycooine. The homologues of benzene, and the aromatic alcohols, 
^dehydes, and acids are oxidised m the side-chain, and mobtly elimi¬ 
nated as carbonic anhydride. Hydroxy-compounds, especially when 
they contain no carboxyl group, and phenols are eliminated either as 
sulphates or as compounds of glycui*onic acid. When the substance 
contains no hydroxyl or carboxyl group and undergoes no oxidation 
of the aide-chain, a hydixigen atom in the benzene ring is displaced 
by hydroxyl; thus benzene is converted into phenol, indole into ind- 
oxyl, and so on. Erom this it will be seen that if the first of the 
above formuliee be correct carbonylorthamidophenol should undergo 
no further oxidation in the ammai system, but should be eliminated 
either as a sulphate or as a compound of glycuionic acid; on the 
other hand, if the second formula be correct, a hydroxyl group should 
be substituted for a hydrogen atom in the benzene ring and some 

JQE 

such compound as OH*06H3<_^>00 should be obtained. 

A rabbit received 1 gram of oai bonylorthamidophenol per diem, in 
several doses, and a dog, of 12 kilogiams body-weight, received 
2—3 grams per diem in like manner. When 6 grams had been ad¬ 
ministered, the urine was evaporated to a syrup, acidihed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid until it contained 10 per cent, of acid, and heated for an 
hour in a refinx apparatus. When cold, the solution was shaken with 
ether, and the ether extract distilled. The residue is a new sub¬ 
stance, carbonylortho-bydroxyamidophenol. 

C7H5N03, crystallises from hot 
water as a powder coubibting of aggregates of microscopic rhombic 
pnsms; it is easily soluble in alcohol and in alkaline solutions, fiom 
which it is precipitated by acids, and slightly in ether. It dissolves bx 
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gfcrong snlpliTiric add Tmchanged, and is predpitated on addition of 
water. It decomposes with blackeninpr at 265°. Its solution gives a 
characteristic red colour with chloride of lime, and a purple-red 
colour, beeomipg a red precipitate after a time, with Millon’s reagent; 
these reactions can be obtained in urine itself after carbonylorth- 
amidophenol has been administered. Its aqueous solution gives a 
greenish colour with ferric chloride. In the urine it mostly existed 
as a sulphate, especially, apparently, in the rabbit’s nrine; a little 
existed as a compound of glycuronic add, and this was more plenti¬ 
ful in the dog’s urine, a conclusion arrived at because a glycuronic 
acid (■ujuxjtfGund ^^nlr ’ ^^ifUcult to decompose by the hydro¬ 
chloric add treatment, and the yietu ox u<«. __ ^ ^ 

phenol would then be less, which was the case; moreover, tJbe aog s 
nrine reduced alkaline copper solution more strongly than the rabbit’s 
urine did. 

This formation of carhonylortho-hydroxyamidophenol is evidence 
in fftwour of the second formula for oarhonylorthamidophenol. 

A. G. B. 

Silyer Foniiaiiilide. By W. J. Comstock and F. Kdeebjerg 
(A nicr. Chem, 12, 493—502).—This compound can he prepared 
by dissolving sodium formanilide in 50 per cent, alcohol, and gradually 
adding, with constant stirring, the theoretical quantity of silver 
nitrate, in dilute alcoholic solution; or, more quickly, by dissolving 
the theoretical quantities of formanilide and silver nitrate in dilute 
alcohol, and slowly stirring in the theoretioal quantity of pure sodium 
hydroxide. Wben first precipitated, silver formanilide is an 
amorphous, white powder, which turns grey on exposure to light. It 
is quite stable at ordinary temperatures, and has the constitution 
NPhICH'OAg, as shown by its behaviour with methyl iodide. 

MefhyUsoformamUde, NPhiCH-OMe, is obtained when the above- 
described aOlver salt is treated with methyl iodide dissolved in a 
little ether. The resulting paste, on remaining, gradually becomes 
more fluid, and in 24 hours the reaction is complete. Ether is then 
added, and the solution filtered icom silver iodide. On evaporating 
the ether, the compound is obtained as a heavy oil boiling at 
196—198°, It is isomeric with formylmethylaniline; from which, 
however, it is easily distinguished, both by its odour, and by its giving 
with aniline the well-known diphenylformamidine, 13'Ph:OH'irHPh.’* 

lodomformanilide is formed when finely pulverised silver foriu- 
anilide is mixed with dry chloroform and 1 mol. of dry iodine is 
added. ^ Silver iodide immediately forms, and is filtered off. The 
filtrate is concentrated first on a water-bath; afterwards, in a current 
of dry air, when a quantity of light-yellow crystals separates. These 
are washed with ether, and rapidly reciystallised ^m ether or 
chloroform. The compound is very unstable, and rapidly gives up 
iodine; water qxdcfcly decomposes it. In all probability, it has the 
constitution lfH,CH*OI, Tlie melting point could not be determined; 
but when slowly heated in a tute, very little iodine escapes, and the 
substance melts at 110°. In this case, however, a second compound, 
the resalt‘Of molecular reffirangemeot, is forjned 
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Fa^iodoformmilide is obtained on beating iodoisoformanilide for a 
few minntes at 115®, or by simply adding: formic acid to it. CiystaJ- 
lised from water, it forms white, transparent needles melting at 
109—110®. 

On dry distillation, silver formanilide yields symmetrical diphenyl- 
carbamide, carbon monoxide, and metallic silver. G-. T. M. 

Derivatives of Aromatic Amines. By 0. Paal and G. Ottbk 
(B er., 23, 2587—2599).—Butyric chloride reacts with sodacetanilide 
yielding butvranilide; benzoic chloride, under the same conditions, 
gives benzanilide. 

Ethyl chlorocarbonate and sodacetanilide yield ethyl phenytcarb- 
amate; ethyl chloromalonate is converted into ethyl dicarbinetetra- 
carboxylate when it is treated with the sodium derivative of form¬ 
anilide, acetanilide, or butyranilide. 

Ethyl formaniUdoacetate, OOH-NPh'CHi'COOEt, is obtained when 
a benzene solution of ethyl chloracetate is treated with sodioform- 
anilide; it is a brown oil, and boils at 290—295®. The free add, 
C 9 H 9 NO 3 , prepared by hydrolysing the ethereal salt with concen¬ 
trated alcoholic potash, crystallises from hot water in large, colour¬ 
less needles, melts at 128—12l®, and is readily soluble in ether, 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and concentrated mineral acids. The 
sodium salt, 09 HslSr 0 )Na, is a crystalline, hygroscopic compound 
moderately easily solnlsle in alcohol. 

Ethyl acetanilidoacetate, NPhAc^CHa'COOEt, is formed when a 
benzene solution of ethyl chloracetate is treated with sodacet¬ 
anilide ; it is a yellow oil, boils at 298—300®, and solidifies to a mass 
of colourless plates when cooled. The free acid (m. p. IOOt-IOI) is 
obtained when the ethyl salt is hydrolysed with alcoholic potash; it 
has been previously prepared by BebufEat {Gazz. OMm., 17, 231). 
The sodium salt, CioHioNOshTa, crystallises from dilute alcohol, and is 
very readily soluble in water. The barium salt, (CioHioN 03 ) 2 Ba -I- 
3 H 20 , crystallises from water in colourless needles. The copper salt 
is almost insoluble in water. The ftrowo-derivative, 

CfiHiBrlS^Ac-CHa-OOOH, 

prepared by brominating the acid, crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid or dilute alcohol in colourless needles, and melts at 176—177®. 

Acefoparafoluidoacetic acid^ CbH 4 Me-NAc-OH 2 *COOB[, can be ob¬ 
tained by treating ethyl chloracetate with sodioparatolnidine, and 
hydrolysing the product with alcoholic potash. It crystallises from 
hot water in large plates, melts at 174—175®, and is almost insoluble 
in light petroleum, but more readily in hot ethyl acetate and alcohol. 
The sodium salt, OilH^NO^Na -f- SH^O, crystallises from water in 
plates, and is very readily soluble. 

a^Formamlidoprc^ionie add, OOH*lTPh*OHMe*OOOH, is obtained 
when the reaction product of ethyl fl^'bromopropionate and sodio- 
formanilide is hydrolysed with alcoholic potash. It crystallises from 
ether in large, colonrless prisms, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
hot water. The barium salt, (CioHioN 03 )aBa -|- £[ 30 , is a crystalline 
powder readily soluble in water.. . , 
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Ethyl a--(icetmilido]^opionate^ NPliAc*CHMe*COOBt, prepared by 
heating sodioacetanilide with a benzene solntion of ethyl a-bromo- 
propionate, is a yellow oil boiling at 294—^298“. The corresponding 
acid CiiHiaNOs has been previously prepared by ISTastyogel (this voL, 
p. 1159). The podium salt, 0 iiHi 2 jSr 03 Na + 3 H 2 O, is a crystalline 
componnd readily soluble in water, but only spaadugly in alcohol. 

A compound which seems to have the composition C 13 H 12 N 2 is 
obtained in small quantities when sodioformanilide or sodacet- 
anilide is suspended in benzene, heated with ethyl o-bromisobutyrate 
for several hours, and the oily product hydrolysed with alcoholic 
potash; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow needles, melts at 
130—132®, and is soluble in mineral acids; it is not identical with 
hydrazobeuzene. A small quantity of the same substance (m. p. 
130—132®) is obtained when ethyl )6-iodopropionate or ethyl chlor- 
acetoacetate is treated with the sodium derivative of formanilide or 
acetanilide under the same conditions, and the product hydrolysed 
with alcoholic potash. P. S. K. 

Oxidation of Ketones by Potassinm Peimanganate in 
Alkaline SolntioxL By C. GLuoKSsiANif (Monatsh.^ U, 246—^252; 
compare this voL, p. 237).—^Acetophenone is easily oxidised to 
phenylglyoxylio acid under the following conditions:—^A solution of 
potassinm permanganate (32 grains) and potassium hydroxide 
(12 grams) in water (1 litre) is gradually added from a separating 
funnel to acetophenone (12 grams) suspended in water, with constant 
shakix g; the solution must be kept cool with ice until it has become 
colourless, when it is filtered from the manganese dioxide, neutralised 
with sulphuric acid, and evaporated on the water-bath. The concen¬ 
trated scHution is shaken with ether to remove acetophenone, warmed 
to expel the ether which remains dissolved, and acidified with sulphuric 
acid to separate as much as possible of the benzoic acid which has 
been form^. After filtering, the filtrate is thoroughly extracted by 
ether, and this ethereal solution evaporated; the residue is dissolved 
in water, and shaken with carbon bisulphide, which extracts the rest 
of the benzoic acid, leaving a solution of phenylglyoxylio acid, which 
is crystallised in a vacuum. In two experiments, the yields were 
20 and 22 per cent, respectively of the theoretical. The barium salt 
and phenylbydrazide were prepared so as to leave no doubt as to the 
identity of the acid. 

Peter (Abstr., 1885, 764), Gians and Strohmenger (Ber,, 19, 230),. 
and Bucika (Ber., 20, 388) have Mled to effect the oxidation of 
acetophenone to phenylglyoxylio acid by potassium permanganate; 
this the aurhor attributes mainly to the fact that they did not use au 
excess of acetophenone, thus allowing the phenylglyoxylio acid to be 
further oxidised. 

Buchka and Irish (Abstr., 1887, 483) used potassium ferricyanide, 
but attributed the formation of the mnall quantity of phenylglyoxylio 
arid which they obtained to a secondary reaction, and asseited that 
aceto^enone caddises according to Popoff’s rule. Claus goes so far as 
to state (this vol., p. 769) that acetophenone cannot be oxidised to 
phenylglyoxylio arid by potassium permanganate under any oixcupa- 
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stances, and, generally, that aromatic alkyl ketones can only be 
oxidised by potassium permanganate to ketonic acids when the benzene 
nucleus contains an alkyl group in the ortho-position relatively to 
the ketone group. 

The author points out that the above statements must now be 
repealed; he suggests that Buchka and Irish would obtain a better 
yield in alkaline solution, and that Glaus would succeed in oxidising 
many ketones to ketonic ‘acids if he were to employ potassium per¬ 
manganate in alkaline solution. A. G. B. 

Isocinnamic Acid and AUoclrmaxnic Acid. By G. Iiiebebma^^v 
23, 2510—2515).—In preparing isocinnamic acid from the 
decomposition products of the alkaloids occurring together with 
cocaine (compare this voL, p. 494), the author has disco^rered a new 
acid, isomeric with isocinnamic acid, which he names allocinnamic 
acid. The material from which this new acid was isolated was a 
crude acid mixture obtained by decomposing the alkaloids with 
hydrochloric acid and extracting the filtered solution with ether; 
this mixture was first boiled with dilute alkali to decompose ethereal 
salts, then farther treated as previously described (Zoc. and the 
new acid finally sepai'ated fi*om the isocinnamic acid by fractional 
crystallisation from hot light petroleum. 

Allocinnamio acid^ GgHbO^, separates from light petroleum in 
colourless, monosymmetric crystals; a : 5 : c = 1*5972 : 1 : 1 0300; 
/J = 88° 38^'; it melts at 68°, and is much more sparingly solu¬ 
ble in cold light petroleum than isocinnamic acid, which it 
resembles very closely in chemical behaviour. The calcium salt, 
(GaH 708 ) 2 Ga -f 2 H 3 O, prepared by neutralising the acid with 
calcium carbonate and evaporating the solution at 100**, crystallises 
in colourless needles, loses its water at 90°, and is rather more 
sparingly soluble than calcium isocinnamate. The silver salt, 
C 9 H 702 Ag, is stable in the light. The acid is immediately oxidised 
to benzaldehyde by potassium permanganate; when distilled, it is 
converted into cinnamic acid, but the change takes place more slowly, 
and rather lai*ger quantities of cinnamene and carbonic anhydiide 
are produced than in the case of isocinnamic acid. When treated 
with iodine in cai'bon bisulphide solution, it is transformed into 
cinnamic acid, and bromine, nnder the same conditions, convei*ts it 
into cinnamic arid dibromide. On reduction with sodium amalgam, 
it gives hydrocinnamic acid, but the change takes place rather more 
slowly, and a larger quantity of amalgam is required than is the case 
in the reduction of isocinnamic acid. It is partially converted into 
cinnamic aicid by concentrated sulphuric acid, but about 80 per cent 
is resinified. 

Both iso- and allo-cinnamic acids are gradually couverted into 
cinnamic acid on exposure to direct sunlight, but the change takes 
place less rapidly in the case of the allo-acid; in this respect, the 
acids behave like the alkyl-substituted orthoconmario acids investi¬ 
gated by Perkin (Trans., 1881, 409), the fit-compounds corresponding 
with isocinnamic acid, and the j3-compouuds with cinnamic acid. When 
a-orthomethylcoumario acid is heat^ at 90° with iodine (0*1 part) in 

VOL. LVIII. 5 c 
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eaThon bisulpliide solution for five hours, it is almost completely 
transformed into the correspoudinsf )3-acid; tlie same change takes 
place when the a-compound is exposed to the light in alcoholic 
solution. 

Isocinnamic chloride can be obtained by treating a well-cooled' 
solution of the acid in light petroleum with phosphoidc chloride; it 
is an unstable oil and gradually changes into the chloride of cinnamic 
acid. • 

Acid aniline isocinnamafe, 2 C 9 Ht, 02 ,C 6 H 7 lTj is precipitated in long, 
colourless needles when light petroleum is added to a benzene solu¬ 
tion of isocinnamic acid and aniline; it crystallises unchanged from 
boiling water, melts at 83®, and is only moderately easily soluble jin 
cold water. 

Isocinnamic acid seems not to be formed in the synthesis of cin¬ 
namic acid by Claisen’s method (this voL, p. 891). F. S. K. 

DicMorosalicylic Acid. By J. L. Hecht (Ampr, Gliem, X, 12 , 
tJ02—506).—The author finds that the three dichlorosalicylic acids, 
described by Ro^rs {Inaxtg, Dus. Gottingen., 187oJ, Smith (Ber.^ 11 , 
1225), and Pauli (JEnang. Diss. Gottingen^ 1878) respectively, until 
now supposed to be isomerides, are identical, and yield the same 
dichloi-ophenol, [OH: Ch = 1 ; 2 : 4], on distillation with calcium 
oxide and sand. The only known dichlorosalicylic acid has con¬ 
sequently the constitution [COOH : OH : OI 3 = 1 : 2 : 3 : 5] ; it 
melts at 214®. G. T. M. 

Action of Picric Chloride on Ethyl Sodacetoacetate. By E. 
Dittrich (Ber., 23, 2720—2725).—^When ethyl sodacetoacetate 
(Imol.) in alcoholic solution is treated with picric cmoiide (f mol.) and 
the solution evaporated, the residue contains ethyl trinitroplienylaceio- 
ficetatp, CcH 2 (NO 2 )/ 0 HAc-COOEt, as well as the sodium deri\ative 
of this substance, C 6 H 2 fXO 2 ) 3 'CHaAc’ 0 OOEt. By treatment with 
water the foimer is unaffected, whilst the la+ter dissolves, and its 
solution yields ethyl tiinitrophenjlacetoacetate itself when treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. This substance, when pure, forms 
yellow crystals melting at 98®, soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and 
benzene. With alkalis, it gives dark, reddish-brown solutions, 
from which dilute acids precipitate the original substance. It is 
decomposed when its aqueous solution is boiled. When treated 
with an equivalent quantity of sodium ethoxide, it yields the above- 
mentioned sodium derivative, which is a reddish-brown substance. 

If, instead of f mol, of picric chloride, 1 mol. is used, a sandy 
substance separates which is insolnble in most solvents, but crystal¬ 
lises from acetic acid in yellpwush needles melting at 206° with 
decomposition; it is ethyl ditrinitrophenylacetoacefate, 

CAc(CsH 3 [N' 02 ] 3 ) 3 -C 00 Et. 

This is insolnble in cold aqueous alkalis; on warming, solution 
takes place, bnt the addition of acids does not repreoipitate the 
original substance. In alcoholic potash it dissolves, but when acids 
are added, ethyl trinitrophenylacetoacetate is precipitated, picric 
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acid "haviiig been formed. Small quantities of a substance melting at 
80°, presumably ethyl ditriniti'ophenylacetate, are also formed. 

When a solution of ethyl trinitrophenylacetoacetate in acetic acid 
is boiled with sulphuric acid in a reflux apparatus, trinitvoheni^l methyl 
Tcetone^ CfiH2(K02)3'CH3*C0Me, is formed. It crystallises from alcohol 
in long, yellowish needles melting at 89°. and dissolving in alkalis to 
reddish-brown solutions, from which acids reprecipitate the ketone. 
With phenylhydrazine, it yields a condensation product, OigHisNoOg, 
which forms brick-red prisms melting at 125° with decomposition. 
Only one of the nitro-groups could be reduced; further reduction 
being attended by decomposition. The reduction was effected by 
means of the equivalent quantity of stannous chloride. The product 
CoHoiN’jOs when crystallised from alcohol, in which it is very soluble, 
forms groups of golden-yeUow needles melting with decomposition at 
214". 0. E. B. 

Organic SulpliTiretted Compounds. By A. Purgotii (Gazzetta, 
20, 24—32).—Otto Chemie^ 3, 251) found that the action 

of sodium thiosulphate on benzyl chloride resulted in the formation 
of an impure brominatod compound which on distillation with 
sulphuric acid yielded thiophenol, toluene, stilbene, thionessal, and 
tollalyl sulphitle. When a solution of sodium thiosulphate (38 grams) 
ill water (58 grams) is heated in a reflux condenser with ami'tture ©“f 
benzyl chloride (20 grams) and alcohol (40 grams) until the solutions 
intermingle, and the whole is then evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath, a solid is left, which, after being purified by crystallisation 
from alcohol, forms white, nacreous tables, consisting of sodium henayl- 
thiosulphate^ CH 2 ph*S 203 Na. This compound is very soluble in water, 
and the solution gpradually decomposes on boiling; when heated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, thiophenol is formed ; on dry distillation, it 
decomposes with evolution of sulphurous anhydride, yielding benzyl 
bisulphide; on pi*olonged heating to 100—105", it is decomposed into 
benzyl bisulphide and sodium dithionate. Amorphous silver and 
mercury salts and crystalline hariim and ammonium salts may be 
prepared by double decomposition. On boiling a diluted alcoholic 
solution of the sodium salt with memurie chloride, the compound 
OH,Ph-SHgCl is formed. 

Jlenzylthinsulphuric acid^ CHiPh'S^OaH, prepared from the barium 
salt ciystallises from ether in colourless needles and prisms, and melts 
at 74—75°. It has a distinctly acid reaction, and is decomposed by 
boiling with water into thiophenol and sulphuiic acid. 

Chloronil dissolves in the cold in a concentrated solution of sodium 
thiosulphate, and on evaporation the solution leaves a black, amor¬ 
phous residue, which is converted by boiling with hydrochloric acid 
into an insoluble, unciystallisable, greenish-yellow compound having 
appt oximately the composition C6(0H)3C1(SH)3. This substance is 
reaili’y soluble in alkalis, and is reprecipitated unchanged from its 
solutions on addition of hydrochloric acid- It is sparingly soluble in 
acetone. 

When diazobenzene chloride is warmed with sodium thiosulphate, 
nitrogen is evolved, a red solution and a black oily compound remain- 

& 0 2 
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ing; the latter, on distillation in a current of steam, yields a mixture 
of phenyl sulphide and bisulphide; this is entirely converted into 
benzene sulphide on boiling it for four hours and redistilling. From 
the red solution, a compound having the composition C 6 HsSN ’203 and 
probably identical 'with Fischer and Bomer’s hydrazinebenzenesulph¬ 
onic acid may be obtained. It crystallises in yellow needles. 

When sodium sulphide is gradually added to paradiazotoluene, a 
violent action ensues and the liquid must be kept cold to avoid an ex¬ 
plosion. The product is a yellow oil which, on distillation, yields a 
crystalline compound containing cresyl parasulphide and parahydro- 
sulphide. 

Sodium sulphide has a similar action on orfchodiazotoluene, cresyl 
orthosulphide and hydrosulphide being formed; the former is a liquid 
boiling at 285®, and readily soluble in chloroform, ether, and oai*bon 
bisulphide, but only sparingly in alcohol and in acetic acid. The 
mercHfi^salto^ the hydrosulphide, (C 6 H 4 MeS) 2 Hg, crystalli'-es in white 
needles, the ethyl salt, CeHiMe-SEt, obtained by converting the hydro- 
sulphide into a sodium salt and boiling 'with ethyl iodide and alcohol, 
is a heavy liquid which boils at 120", and has an odour of onions. 

Orthocre^^yiethylsulpMne^ S(C«B^Ie) 2 EtT, prepared by heating 
orthocresj^l sulphide with ethyl iodide, is an insoluble compound 
crystallising in needles ; orthocresylsidphone, S 02 (C 6 H 4 Me) 2 , obtained 
by oxidising a dilute acetic acid solution of the sulphide with 
potassium permanganate, crystallises in needles melting at 134—135". 

When Merz and Weith’s thioparatolnidine (Abstr., 1871, 566) is 
diazotised and the product heated with alcohol, it is decomposed with 
evolution of nitrogen, and on adding water to the residue, ci’esyl 
orthosulphide is precipitated; the constitution of thioparatolnidine is, 
therefore, 

Me Me 

/N—S—/ 

Nit S. B. A. A. 

PhenyldithienyL By A. Rtsxabd (Compt, rend., Ul, 48—49).— 
Phenyldithienyl is obtained, together with phenylthiophen, by the 
action of sulphur on toluene at a dull red heat (this voh, p. 134). 
That portion of the product which is least soluble in alcohol is ex¬ 
hausted 'with benzene, and the phenyldithienyl which dissolves is 
puiihed hy rewystallisation from pure benzene. It the composi¬ 
tion C 4 SH 2 Ph‘C 4 SH 3 , and forms colourless plates which melt at 209®, 
sublime easily, and are almost insoluble iu alcohol, ether, and light 
petroleum, slightly soluble in chloroform or ethyl acetate, and very 
soluble in boiling benzene or toluene. With isatin and sulphuric acid, 
phenyldithienyl gives a blue Golorartion, and with phenanthraquinone, 
a green coloration. It is not attacked by alkaline or ndtttral per¬ 
manganate, but is completely oxidised by chromic anhydride iua^tic 
acid. U the acetic acid is previously diluted with an equal yolume 
of water, a small quantity of l^nzoic acid is formed. Tribr^mhenyl- 
dithienyl, GuSsHTprs, is obtained by treating phenyldithienyl with 
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excess of bromine and leaving it exposed to the air until the hydrogen 
bromide and excess of bromine have escaped. The residue is boiled 
with alcoholic potash, washed with water, dried, and crystallised frt»m 
carbon bisulphide. It forms white crystals which melt at 320°, are 
almost insoluble in alcohol, benzene, and chloroform, and slightly 
soluble in carbon bisulphide. With isatin and sulphuric acid, it gives 
no coloration. DinifrnpJienyldithimyl is obtained by the action of 
ordinary fuming nitric acid and is puHfied by washing it with 
ammonium carbonate solution, water, and alcohol. It forms a yellow 
powder which melts at 273°, is insoluble in ether and light petroleum, 
very slightly soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, and chloroform, and 
somewhat more soluble in benzene. It gives no coloration with 
isatin and ‘sulphuric acid, but, like the dinitrothiophens, when treated 
with an alkaline hydroxide in presence of alcohol, it gives a red 
coloration which is discharged by acids. Phenyldithienyldindjjlionic 
acid, CuS 2 Hb(S 03 H)i, is obtained by the action of fuming sulphuric 
acid in the cold, or of the ordinary acid at 150°. Its barium salt forms 
colourless crystals very soluble in water. C. H. B. 

Methylation of the Indoles. By B. Bischbk and J. Meter (Ber., 
23, 2628—2634).—It has previously been shown by E. Fischer and 
Steche (Abstr., 1888, 208) that 2'-methylindole is converted by 
methyl iodide into a compound,‘for which they found the formula 
CiiHisN, and which from its behaviour appeared to be a derivative of 

dihydroquinoline, having the formula They 

found further that 2' : 3'-dimethylindole also yields dihydroquinoline 
derivatives closely resembling the above compound. The renewed 
investigation of the subject by the authors has shown that the com¬ 
pound obtained from 2 '>methylindole and methyl iodide has the 
formula C 12 H 13 N instead of 011111311 , and that it is identical with the 
compound obtained from 2': 3'-dimethylindole. It must therefore be 
a trimethyldihydroquinoline, and not, as previously supposed, a 
dimethyl derivative. 

In the preparation of trimethyldihydroquinoline, the method pre¬ 
viously given was adhered to. The numbers required for the formnl® 
CnHijF and CmHisN do not difPer sufficiently to allow of any conclu¬ 
sion as to composition being drawn from the analysis, but by the 
action of hydrogen iodide in ethereal solution, the base yields a 
crystalline hydriodide, which, fi*om a determination of the iodine, must 
have the formula OwHisN,!!!. As above stated, it is obtained in a 
similar manner from 2' : 3'-dimetbylindole, and may also be prepared, 
although with greater difficulty, from scatole and I'-methylindole. On 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it readily yields trimethyl- 
tetrahydroquinoline (previously described as a dimethyl compound). 
This yields a well-crystallised mefhiodide, the analysis of which showed 
its composition to be OwHnNjMel. 

TJie foimaation of trimethyldihydroquinoline is represented by the 
equation CgHgN’ + SCHJ = C 12 H 15 N + 3HI. One of the methyl 
groups enters as methylene into the indole ring, a second combines 
with the nitrogen, whilst the third unites with one o£ the carbon 
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atoms of the indole ring. The methylene group may either enter 
into the ring between the nitrogen and carbon atoms, or between the 
donbly-linked carbon atoms, giving a choice between the three 
formtuse:— 


CMerCMe 


OMeiCH 




CHMe-CH 

NMe-OMe- 


An attempt was made to ascertain whicli of these formal® is correct 
by converting 2' : 4'-dimetliylqtimoline and 3': 4'-dimethylqnmoline 
into the corresponding trimetbyltetrabydroqninolines, and comparing 
them with the compound obtained by the reduction of trimethyl- 
dihydroquinoline. It was found, however, that all three compounds 
are different, that obtained from 3' : 4'-dimethylqainoline melting 40®, 
and that from 3' : 4'-dimethylquinoline §0®, lower than the compound 
from trimethyldihydroquinoline. ISTo conclusion as to the position of 
the methyl groups can therefore be obtained in this manner. 

H. G. 0. 

Derivatives of Diphenylmethane and Benzophenone. By 
W. Staedbl and E, Haase (Ber., 23,2577—2579).—The authors give 
in tabular form the names and melting points of the various nitio-, 
amido*, acetamido-, and hydroxy-compounds which they have pre¬ 
pared from diphenylmethane and benzophenone (compare Abstr., 
1883, 990). F. S. K. 


Bednction of NitrUes. By M. Feeuih) and P. Eemse (Her., 23, 
2859—^2865; compare this vol., p. 1388).—^Dibenzyl is prepared by 
dissolving a-phenyloinnamonitnle (30 grams) in alcohol, and gmdually 
adding sodium (70 grams), so that a regular, steady evolution of 
hydrogen takes place; the product is treated with water and distilled 
in a current of steam, the solid portion of the distillate is washed 
with hydrochloric acid, and crystallised from alcohol; the yield is 75 
per cent, of theoi-y. On treating the nitrile with 2*5 parts of sodium 
and allowing the reaction to proceed as quickly as possible, dipkeityln 
^jropijlamhte^ CHjPh'CHPh'CHg'HHa, is formed; it is a colourless, 
viscid liquid which boils at 315—317®, and is miscible with alcohol, 
chloroform, or ether. The hydroMuride is deposited from concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid in white needles melting at 188—190®. The 
platinochhride forms pale-yellow ciystals which decompose at 153®. 
The auroMuride crystallises in golden-yellow plates melting at 
144—145®. The mercurockloride is obtained as a white, crystalline 
powder which melts at 107®. JDiphenylprqpylcarhamide, . 

CHaPh-CHPh-OH^-HH-COTO, 

is prepared by the action of potassium cyanate on the hydrochloride; 
it crystallises in slender, white needles melting at 112®. Biphenyl- 
propifiphenylthiocarhamide, CHaPh-OHPh'OHft-N'H-CS'liHPh, crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in colourless cubes melting at 129®. BiphetiylpropyL 
oscamide^ GA(NH*CH 2 *CHPh*GH 3 Ph) 2 , is formed by the action of 
ethyl os^te on the free base, and is deposited from alcohol in white 
crystals which melt at 115—116®. Biacetyldiphenylpropylamine^ 
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0 H 2 P 1 i' 0 HP 1 i*CH 2 -]NAc 2 , is prepared by tbe action of sodium acetate 
and acetic anhydride; it cry&tallises from alcohol in slender, white 
needles melting* at 85°. Biphmylpropyl alcohol^ OH 2 Ph*OHPh'CH 2 'OJEl, 
is obtained ou treating the amine hydrochloride with silver nitrite; it 
is a slightly yellow, viscid liquid boiling at 300—^302°. 

mifl-y-anisylpropylamine^ OMe'06H4*0H3'0HPh'0H2*NH2, is 
prepared by the action of sodium on phenylanisaorylonitrile in alco¬ 
holic solution; it is a yellow, oily liquid, and decomposes on distilla¬ 
tion ; the hydrochloride is also unstable. The platinochloride crystal¬ 
lises from water in small, yellow needles which melt at 195° with 
decomposition. The auroehloride is deposited in golden-yellow plates 
melting at 87°. If the reduction of o-phenylanisacr^ lonitriJe is 
effected more slowly, phenylanisylethane^ CH3Ph'0H2'06H4-0Me, is 
formed; it is soluble in ether, chloroform, or benzene, and crystallises 
from alcohol in colomdess plates melting at 61°; the yield is 57 per 
cent, of the nitrile employed. J. B. T. 

Triphenylbenzene. By E. Mellin (Per., 23, 2533—2536).— 
Benzoic acitl (0*6 gi*am) is formed when triphenylbenzene (1 gram) is 
oxidised with chromic acid in warm glacial acetic acid solution. 

Dodecahyth'otriphenijlhe'iisene^ C 2 iH 3 o, can be prepared by heating 
triphenylbenzene at 270—280° for 16 hours with hydriodic acid and 
amorphous phosphorus. It is an oil with an ai*omatic odour, and it 
gradually solidifies in the cold; it is not acted on by cold concentrated 
niuric acid, but on warming nitro-derivatives are formed. It is con¬ 
verted into sulphonic acids by hot fuming sulphuric acid, but no 
action takes place in the cold; on oxidation with chromic acid in 
boiling glacial acetic acid solution, it yields benzoic acid. 

Bikosthydrotnphenylhenzenp, C 24 H 38 , is obtained as an oil when the 
reduction of tiiphenylbenzene under the above conditions is allowed 
to proceed for 32 hours, 

Tetrimitrotnphpnylbenzene^ 024Hu(1^0>)4, is formed, together with an 
isomerido melting at 108° (see below), when triphenylbenzene is 
nittated in glacial acetic acid solution. It crystallises from nitro¬ 
benzene, aniline, and ethyl benzoate in pale yellow needles, melts 
above 370°, and is only very sparingly soluble in all oidinary solvents. 

The /e/mM?(7o-derivative, CitHii(hlH 2 )i, prepared by reducing the 
iutro-comj>ouiul with tin and hydrochloric acid in glacial acetic acid 
solution, crystallises fi'om alcohol in small, colourless needles, and 
melts at 137—138°. The oc7oceiy7-derivative, 0itHu(KrAcj)4, is formed 
when tho amido-compound is boiled for six hours with sodium 
acetate and glacial acetic acid; it crystallises in colouziess, mici*o- 
soopic needles, and melts at 156—^158°, 

TetmnitrotripJienylhemene, 024Hi4(K02)4, remains in the acid mother 
liquors from the nitro-compound described above, and is precipitated 
on the addition o£ water; it crystallises from alcohol in small needles, 
melts at 108° with decomposition, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, 
benzene,and glacial acetic acid. The^efmmido-componnd, C 24 Hi 4 (NH 2 )i, 
crystallises fiom dilute alcohol in yellowish needles, melts at 96—98° 
with decomposition, and rapidly darkens on exposai*e to the air. The 
vctaoetyl-deviymiiYQf 034 Hu(NAc 2 ) 4 , sepamtes from dilute acetic acid 
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in graimlar crystals, melts at-142—143“, and is soluble in alcobol and 
etber. 

Tripbenylbenzenedisnlpbonic acid was prepared by treating tbe 
bydincarhon with fuming sulpburic acid at 100®; the harium salt, 
C 2 tHi 6 (S 03 ) 2 Ba, crysballises fi*om very dilute alcobol in small, colour¬ 
less plates. 5*. S. K. 

Constitution of Naphthalene. By A. Claus (7. pr. Ohem, [2], 
42, 24—49).—^In this paper, tbe author criticises tbe views recently 
put forwai*d by Bamberger (this voL, p. 1299); be admits tbe proba- 
bilily" that one of tbe nuclei in naphthalene is a benzene ring, and 
proceeds to discuss tbe structure of tbe naphthalene derivatives on 
tbe supposition that they contain his “diagonal” benzene ring. 

A. G. B. 

Constitution of Dinitro-)3-naphthol. By E. Loews (Her., 23, 
2542—^2546).— Barium dinitro-fi^uapThthol^ [CioH 5 (!N‘ 03 ) 2 ’ 0 ] 2 Ba+HoO, 
is obtained when a solution of potassium dinitro-jS naphtbol, pre¬ 
pared as described by Graebe and Drews (Abstr., 1884, 1035), is 
treated with barinm chloride; it crystallises in oiange needles, and 
loses its water at 100“. 

Biamido-P^phthol JiydrocMoriJe, OH*OioH 6 (NH 2 ) 2 , 2 HCl, prepared 
by reducing the nitro-componnd witb tin and hydrochloric acid, crys¬ 
tallises in almost colourless needles; the free base readily oxidises on 
exposure to tbe air. Tbe triacefyl derivative, OAc*OioH 5 (NHAc) 2 , 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in small needles, melte at 203°, and 
is spanngly soluble in alcobol, and insoinble in water. The tribenzoyl 
deiivative, OBz-GioH 3 (NHBz) 2 , crystallises from glacial acetic acid m 
colourless plates, melts at 265®, and is only sparingly soluble in alcobol 
and water. 

JDiatnido-p-mphiJiyJamine hydrochloride^ obtained by reducing di- 
niti’ 0 -/J-napbtbylamine (compare Graebe and Drews, loc. cit) with 
tin and bydrochloiicacid, crystallises from water in yellowish needles 
which, alter being kept for a long time over soda-lime, have tbe com¬ 
position CioHXNH 2)3 2HC1. Tbe sulj^hate, 2 CioH 5 (NH 2 )t, 3 H 2 S 04 , is 
ciystalline, and only very spaiingly soluble in boiling water. The 
triacetyl derivative, CioH 5 (I^HAc) 8 , crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
in colourless needles, and melts at 280° witb decomposition. The 
trihenzoyl deri\ ative, CioHa(NHBz) 3 , crystallises in yellowish needles, 
melts at 277°, and is sparingly soluble in alcobol and water. 

AfnidonaphthayhenanthraziTie^ CaHisNs, is formed by tbe condensa¬ 
tion of duinudo-/3-napbthylamine and pbenantbraqninone in warm 
glacial acetic acid solution. It separates from aniline in golden crys¬ 
tals, and dissolves in hydrochloric acid with a reddish-brown, and in 
concentrated snlplmric acid witb a violet coloration; it sublimes 
3 eadily, and its ethereal solution is fluorescent. Tbe foimation of 
this compound ps^ves that one of tbe nitro-groups in dinitro-(3- 
napblbol is in tbe ortho-position relatively to tbe hydroxyl group. 

F. S. K 

Theory of the Truxillic Acids. By C. Ltebermafn (Her., 23, 
2516—^2518).—Tbe author points out that, assuming that the truxillic 
acids are tetramethylene derivatives, and applying tbe principles laid 
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down by Baeyerin his discussion of the constitution of hexamethylene 
derivatives to the teti-amethylene ring, there are 11 theoretically 
possible truxillic acids, four of which are already known; the con¬ 
stitution of the isomerides is given. F. S. K. 

Formatioii of Anthraquinozie under certain Conditions. By 
L. H. Feiedbtjbg {(Jhem. Oentr,^ 1890, ii, 9; from J. Amer. Ghent, 
Soc.i 12, 26 — 4 ; 3 ). —In the reaction between phenanthraquinone, 
a-thiotolen, and concentrated sulphuric acid, the dye formed reacts 
with lead chromate, forming anthraquinone, and the author con¬ 
siders it probable that this is formed exclusively from the thiotokn, 
and not from the phenanthraquinone. J. W, L. 


Benzyloxanthranol. By C. Bach (Ber. 23, 2527—2530; com¬ 
pare this vol., p. 1144).— Benzylowanfliranol chloride^ 

.cckOtH-). 


is formed when finely-divided benzyloxanthranol is treated with 
phosphoric chloride. Ic crystallises from light petroleum in colour¬ 
less plates, melts at 95—10*2®, and is soluble in benzene, yielding a 
solution which shows a blue fluorescence; it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a red coloration, and it is readily decomposed by 
water. 

Benzyldihydroanfhranol, CeH 4 <[Qg^Q^gj^>CaH 4 , prepared by re¬ 
ducing benzyloxanthranol with'zinc-dust and ammonium hydrate, or 
with sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution, crystallises from a mix¬ 
ture of benzene and light petroleum in yellowish needles, decomposes 
at ISO—140®, and readily oxidises on exposure to the air; it dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid yielding a yoHow solution which 
quickly turns green, and, when boiled with dilute acetic acid, it is 
decomposed quantitatively into benzylanthiucene and water. 

CfC-H 1 

Bei^zylanthranol, can be obtained by treat¬ 

ing bromobenzylcneanthrone (bromodihydrobenzyloxauthranol) with 
sodium amalgam in cold alcoholic solution; it crystallises from 
benzene in yellow needles, melts at 183—184®, is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ethor, and glacial acetic acid, and dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a yellow coloiation; it is oxidised to benzyl- 
oxyanthranol on exposure to the air. 

Ethoxyhenssylenea7ithrone^ pi'cparedby warm¬ 

ing bromobenzyleneanthrone with sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, crystallises from alcohol in yellow plates, melts at 171—173® 
with decomposition, and is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, 
and glacial acetic acid; it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid 
yielding a blood-red solution. 

Amidohenzyle7hemthTonei ^ Precipitated as 

an oil, when anhydrous ammonia is passed into a benzene solution of 
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bromobenzvleneanthrone; it separates from a mixture of benzene and 
liijrht petroleum as an amorphous, orange powder, melts at 150—152®, 
and dissolves in concentrated sulphurio acid with a violet-red 
coloration. 

Be^izylantJiraeene dihydnde^ obtained when 

benzylanthracene is reduced with sodium amalgam in boiling alco¬ 
holic solution, or with hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus; it 
crystallises from alcohol in prismatic needles, melts at 110—111®, and 
dissolves in warm concentrated sulphuric acid with a dark-green 
coloration. F. S. E. 


Mesoantliraanine. ByF. Goldmato (Ber., 23, 2522—2526).— 

rj/||TTT \ 

MesuanfJiramvie^ ^ obtained by heating finely- 


divided anthranol at 200® for about 22 hours with concentrated 
aqueous ammonia (20 parts); it is purified by converting it into 
the hydrochloride. It crystallises from cold, dilute alcohol in golden 
plates, daikens on exposure to the air, and decomposes at about 215°; 
it is only veiy sparingly soluble in boiling water, bat very readily iu 
ether, benzene, alcohol, and chloroform, the yellow solutions showing 
a green fluorescence. On oxidation with chromic acid in glacial acetic 
acid solution, it is conveiied into anthraquinone. The hydrochloride, 
CuHft-lfHjjHOi, crystallises in colourless needles, is only sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and boiling hydrochloric acid, and is decomposed 
by cold water or on exposure to the air; ou adding diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid to a cold alcohoh'c solntion of this salt, a magenta-red 
coloration is immediately produced, and then a red precipitate, which 
is insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in dilute ammonia, yield¬ 
ing a greenish-yellow solution. The arefyl derivative, CuHs'NHAc, 
prepared by dissolving the base in cold aeetie anhvdride, crystallises 
ti’om alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 273—274®, and is rather 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and benzene; it is very stable, and, when 
boiled with alcoholic potash, yields a yellow, crystalline compound— 
pi*obably the potassium derivative—which, when treated with water, 
IS reconverted into the acetyl derivative. 

The diaceiyl derivative, OuHg'XAca, obtained by boiling the base 
with acetic anhydride, ciystallises from dilute alcohol in colonrle&s 
plates, melts at lo9°, and is readily soluble in most oixlinary solvents 
except water; it is converted into the monacetyl derivative by boiling 
alcoholic potash. 

M&soanthramine hydride, OuHn'l^Hu, is formed when mesoanthr- 
amine is boiled with sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution; it crys¬ 
tallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, melts at 92°, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. The hydrochloride, 
0 wHji‘NH 2 ,H 01 , crystallises in colourless needles, and is readily 
soluble in water; when an aqueous solution of this salt is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed qaantitatively into anthracene and 
ammonia. F. 8. K. 
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Rotatory Power of Camphor when Dissolved in Varions 
Oils. By P. Chabot (Ooinpt. rend,. 111, 231—233).—The rotatory 
power of solutions of camphor in olive oil, oil of sweet almonds, and 
grape-seed oil is practically proportional to their concentration. If jo = 
the percentage amonnt of camphor in the solution, and a the rotatoiy 
power for D, of a column 20 cm. long, then, with olive oil, a = 10' + 
pVV\ with almond oil, a = p; and with grape-seed oil, a = 36' 4-p- 
Satnrated solutions contain the following percentage amounts of cam¬ 
phor : olive oil, 26*98; almond oil, 28*53 ; and grape-seed oil, 28 80. 
The molecular rotatory powers of camphor in solution of the three 
oils are as follows:— 


Olive oil. Almond oil. Ghmpe-seed oil. 

3 per cent. 55® 42' 56“ 47' 54® 24' 

20 per cent. 55 12 54 19 54 7 


The molecular rotatory power varies little with the concentration, 
but, as usual, is greater in more dilute solutions. C. H. B. 

Combination of Camphor with Phenols. By E. Li^geb 
(Gompt. Tend , 111, 109—111).—Camphor and the phenol are melted 
together in the calculated proportions in closed vessels. Under these 
conditions, compounds are formed which decompose easily under the 
influence of heat, or when treated with solvents or with alkalis. 
That definite compounds are formed is, however, shown by the fact 
that the liquid products contain their constituents in molecular pro- 
pox*tions, and that in those eases where they ci ystallise the composi¬ 
tion of the first crystals is the same as that of the last. The addition 
of phenols to alcoholic solutions of camphor reduces the rotatory 
• power of the latter to one-half. The compositions of the various 
products were determined by means of the polarimeter, and the 
method will be described in detail subsequently. 

Phenol mmiocamphoride^ CeHsOjCMiHibO, is a colourless liquid, 
which crystallises only at about —23°; sp. gr. at about 0° = 1*0205; 
[a]D = +20°. Phenol 2C6H80,OioHi60, a colourless 

liquid which does not solidify at —50°; sp. gr. at 0° = 1*040; 
[a]x) = +10°*5. It combines with camphor to foim the mono- 
camxdioride; if mixed with excess of phenol, the latter dissolves, 
but when tlie liquid is cooled to —25°, it separates chstiuctly into 
phenol hcmicamphoride and phenoL Besorcinol monocamphmHde^ 
CfcHfiOijOioHibO, foims large, thin, hygroscopic, rectangular lamellae, 
which become liquid when mixed with a small quantity of water, 
and are decomposed by a large quantity with separation of camphor. 
It melts at about 29°, but can remain for a long time in snperfnsion 
at 15°; rotatory power in alcoholic solution, [a]i> = +22*5°. JSesor- 
ciniol dioamphoride, a syrupy, colourless liquid, which forms large, 
hexagonal crystals at 0®; sp. gr. at 15° = 1*0366; [a]D = +26*9°. 
a^Naphfhol cawphoride, OwHbOjOioHwO, is a slightly coloured, syrupy 
liquid, which does not solidify at —16°, and is not decomposed by 
water; sp. gr. at 0° = 1*0327; [a]i> ss +10*5°. It dissolves 
a-naphthol, which separates in short, rhombic prisms (Wyrouboff). 
^•Naphthol (xmphori^f SCioHsOySCjuHisO, a liquid very similar to 
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the preceding compound, sp. gr. at 0® = 1*0396; = +22*5®. 

Ifc dissolves ^naphthol, which separates fruin it in somewhat large, 
tabular crystals. Salicylic camphoride^ C7H603,2CioHi60, a white, 
nacreous mass of long, thin, microscopic needles, which melts at 
about 0°, and is only partially decomposed even by boiling water. 
Its rotatory power in alcoholic solution is [ajD = +27*3°. 

Salol seems to form a similar compound, but its composition has 
not yet been determined. Salol crystallises from salol camphoiide in 
bulky, irregular crystals of the rhombic system, and some measure¬ 
ments of these by Wyrouboff are given. C. H. B. 

Russian Oil of Peppermint. ByH. Andbes {Ghem, Centr,, 1890, 
ii, 63: from Fkarm, Zeit. Etiss.^ 29, 341—343).—The oil which the 
author examined was obtained tbe fresh plant. It is greenish- 

yellow; sp. gr. = 0*915 at 15°; [a]i> = —17*13°. The principal 
distillates are obtained at 160—165°, 173—175°, 203—206°, and 
2<i6—^2o9®. The fraction passing over between 173—175° has the 
highest sped lie rotation, and contains the terpene CioHie; sp. gr. 
= 0*8667 at 4°, and = 0*8571 at 20° (water at 4° = 1); specific 
rotation, in 10 cm. tube at 20° = [a]i> = —-41*19°. The tetra- 
bromideof this terpene melts at 102°; [at]® = —18*71°; the inactive 
dihjdrocliloride, CioHia,2B[Cl. melts at 5U°; the nitrosyl chloride, 
CioHi«NOOl, melts at 103°, and has the specific rotation —205*28°. 
Tiiese reactions, together with the properties of the levorotatoiy 
nitroaoterpenes melting at 72°, prove the identity of the terpene of 
oil of peppermint with the terpenes which Wallach (Abstr, 1889, 
1069) has described. The fraction 160—165° consists of a mixture 
of terpene and menthene. UmHig. The presence of the latter is 
proved by tbe preparation of the dibromomenthene OwHisBra and the 
chloromenthyl CioHigCl (Kioo = 130—140°; sp. gr = 0*9381 at 20°). 
From the fractions 203—^206° and 206—209°, menthone and menthol 
are obtained. Hydroxjlamine nnites with the former foiming menth- 
oxime, by which means the two compounds are separated. Hydro¬ 
chloric add liberates menthone from the oxime; it boils .it 206—208°; 
sp. gr. = 0 8998, 20,20°; [*]d = +8*04. J. W. L. 

Conversion of lyrroline into its Homologaes. By M. Dexx- 
STBDT (Ber,, 23, 2562—^2574).—When a mixture of the vapours of 
pyrrolme and alcohol is passed over heated zinc-dust, a liquid con¬ 
sisting of various homologues of pyrroliue is obtained, and a large 
quantity of ethylene is evolved. The experiment was carried out in 
the following manner:—long glass tube is bent at a right angle, 
and the shorter limb is loosely filled with copper turnings, in the 
longer limb zinc-dust being placed in such a way that it forms a 
layer occupying about one^tbird of the breadth of tbe tube. The 
longer limb is then heated in a combustion furnace at about 270—280°, 
and a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and pyrroliue dropped 
into the shorter limb, which is placed vertically and connected by 
means of a cork with a stoppered funnel; the products are collected 
in a receiver provided with a reflux condenser. With an apparatus 
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of tliis kind, 100—120 c.c. of the liquid mixture can be treated ‘with¬ 
out renewing the zinc-dust. 

The liquid in the receiver begins to boil at about 60®; the portion 
passing over below 135® was employed in subsequent operations; the 
remainder, after repeated fraction^ distillation, was separated into 
the following constituents, 100 grams of pyrroline having been 
employed. 

(1.) A liquid (15 grams) boiling at 163—^165®, which is identical 
with the ethylpyrroline obtained by Ciamician and Zanetti (Abstr., 
188J^, 727) from pyrroline and ethyl iodide. 

(2.) A liquid (3 to 5 grams) boiling at 175—177°, which consists 
of a mixture of ethyl- and diethyl-pyrroline. 

, (3.) A diethylpyrroline (8 to 10 grams) boiling at 185—187®, 

which, when heated with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate at 
190°, yields an «-acetyl and a c-acetyl-derivative; the latter separates 
from benzene or dilute alcohol in monosymmetric crystals, melts at 
98°, and boils at about 295—300®. 

(4.) A tiiethylpyrroline (5 gfams) boiling at 200—205°, which 
yields an M-ace‘tyl and a r-acety 1-derivative; the latter separates 
from alcohol in well-defined monosymmetric crystals, melts at 138®, 
and boils above 300®. 

(5.) A liquid (5 grams) boiling at 210—240°, the nature of which 
has not yet been determined. 

Methyl alcohol and pyrroline give products analogous to those 
obtained from ethyl alcohol and pyrroline under the same conditions, 
but the various compounds have not been completely separated from 
one another. 

When benzene is heated with alcohol in the manner described 
above, only very small quantities of Iiigher-boiling hydrocarbons are 
formed, and the products cannot be isolated except with great diffi¬ 
culty. Phenol under the same conditions gives small quantities of at 
least two ethyl phenols; aniline reacts both with methyl and ethyl 
alcohol, yielifing considerable quantities of methyl- and eth}l- 
aniline, henzoniti*ile being also formed when methyl alcohol is 
employed. 

When a mixture of the vapours of pyridine and ethyl alcohol 
is passed over heated zinc-dnst, small quantities of a-ethylpyridine 
and a 7 -diethylpyi‘idin!e are formed, but most of the pyridine remains 
unchanged. 

Piperidine reacts with alcohol much more readily than pyiudine, 
about 50 per cent, of the base being changed; the following com¬ 
pounds were isolated from the reaction product:—(1.) Considerable 
quantities of «-ethylpiperidine boiling at 128®. The platuiochloride, 
( 07 Hi 5 K) 2 ,H 2 ptCl 6 , forms bright-red, well-defined ciystals, melting at 
202®. The atwoMoride, 07 Hi 5 N,HAuCl 4 , separates from dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid in dark-yellow crystals, and melts at 106—107°. The 
pierate^ crystallises from hot water, and melts 

at 163°. 

(2.) Very small quantities of two liquids boiling at 140—146° 
and 152—158® respectively, the nature of which was not determined. 

(3.) A rather larger quantity of a liquid boiling at 165—175°, 
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vrlojok is a mixture of two diethylpiperidines. The two compounds 
can be separated by means of their picrates, both of which have the 
composition CgHiqNjOeHaNiOt; the one crystallises in long needles 
melting at 89—90®, the other forms small compact crystals melting 
at lOo—107° 

(4.) A diethylpiperidine boiling at 180—190°, the hydrochloride of 
which is deliquescent; the aurochloride is an oil, but the pierate 
crystallises from water in long, yellow needles, and melts at 75—76°. 

F. S. K. 

Derivatives of Dihydropyrroliixe. By F. Asmwim (Gazzetta, 
20, 69—73).— Bihydropijrrolme hifd/'oohloride, described by Oiamician 
and Dennstedt, forms a deliquescent, ciystalline mass, which decom¬ 
poses on heating with evolution of vapours which give the pinewood 
reaction. It is decomposed by heating with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid at 130—140°, and is probably converted in part into pyrroline. 
The aurocMoride, C4^3’H7,HAuCl4, may be obtained in orange-yellow 
crystals by conc^trating its solution in dilute hydrochloric acid in a 
vacuum, bat it is partially decomposed when heated on the water- 
bath. It melts at 152°, and is freely soluble in water; the pierate is 
a yellow salt, freely soluble in water or alcohol, and melts at 156°. 

BeTizoyhJihydropyrroline —^When dihydropyrroline hydrochloride 
(3 grams) is heated with benzoic chloride (8 grams) for about seven 
hours at 110°, the product is a brown symp from which a portion 
distilling between 160“ and 161° under a pressure of about 2 mm. 
may be separated by fractionation. This portion has the composition 
CiNfleBz. It is a heavy, aromatic oil, soluble in ether hut not in 
water; it dissolves in hydrochloric acid forming a difficultlyorys- 
tallisable hydrochloride, which yields yellow oily compounds with 
piatinio and auric chlorides, with picric acid, and with the double 
iodide of potassium and mercury or cadmium, and a white precipitate 
with mercaric chloride. 

Acetic chloride acts on dihydropyrroline in a different way from 
benzoic chloride, the products of the reaction being a complex mixtui*e 
of various compounds. 

BenzylUydropyrroline, —When dihydropyrroline is treated with 
benzyl chloride, and the solid product of the reaction separated and 
fractionall|^ distilled, a small quantity of an oily liquid passes over at 
about 150°. This fraction is insoluble in water, hut dissolves in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The aurochloride, 04 NH«’ 0 H 3 Ph,HAuCli, 
crystallises in yellow needles melting at 111°; it is very freely soluble 
in water. The behaviour of dihydi'opyrroline with acetic and benzyl 
chlorides indicates that several of the atoms of hydrogen may be sub¬ 
stituted by organic radicles. g. B. A. A. 

Tertiary Pyrroline Derivatives. By C. W. ZANEm (Gazzetta, 20, 
64—69).— l-Ethyldiacetylpyrroline, 04 NH 2 Ac 2 Bt, is prepared by heating 
l-ethylpyrroline (1 part) with acetic anhydride (10 parts) in a sealed 
tube for seven hours at 250°. From the product a heavy oil may he 
extracted, which by rectification can be separated into fractions boiling 
between ^0—285° and 285—310° respectively. On distillint^ the 
latter fraetioii under a pressure of 29 mm., the diacetyl deri^tive 
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passes over at 188®. It is a jellowisli oil vritli aii odour of hitter 
almonds, and solidifies after a iame into a ciystalline mass melting at 
58—59°; it is very solnble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and light petro¬ 
leum, but is less solnble in water. The fraction (200—285®) probably 
contains a mixture of monacetyl and diacetyl derivatives, 

1-Methylpyrrollsetcmedicarhoxylic acid^ C4lIH3MeOO(COOH)2. When 
Ciamician and Silber’s 1-methyldiacetylpyrroline (Absfr, 1877, 843) 
is oxidised with potassium permanganate in an alkaline solution, and 
the product acidified and exiracted with ether, a compound is obt^ned 
in yellow crusts, which have a decided acid reaction, dissolve with 
effervescence in solutions of the alkaline carbonates, turn brown at 
100°, and decompose at 165°. It is very soluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, <&c. The acid cannot be obtained sufficiently pure for analysis; 
the silver salt has the composition CsHgAgNOs. By neutralising 
the acid with amrgionia, an aqueous solution of the ammonium salt is 
obtained from which s^ts of iron, copper, lead, &c., may be prepared. 
A methyl salt is obtained by heating the silver salt with methyl iodide. 
When pure, it crystallises from boiling water in small, white needles 
which molt at 133—136°, and turn red when exposed to the air. KTo 
bromine derivative of either the acid or the methyl salt has hitherto 
been isolated. S. B. A. A. 

Betaines of Pyridine Bases, By M. Kruger (Ber., 23, 2608— 
2610). —Chloracetic acid combines with pyridine, jS-picoline, and 
ethylpiperidine at 100°, yielding the corresponding betaine hydro¬ 
chloride; ethyl chloracetate combines with the above-named bases at 
the ordinary temperature, the chlorides of the betaine ethyl salts 
being formed. 

The hydrochlorides of the betaines are hygroscopic, crystallise well, 
and are readily soluble in hot alcohol, but insoluble in ether; the 
chlorides of the ethyl salts are also very hygroscopic. Both classes 
of compounds form platinochlorides, &c., and are converted into the 
betaines by moist silver oxide; the free betaines readily lose 1 mol. 
HoO, yielding the inner anhydrides. 

Pyridinebetaine, C7H7NO2 + forms a crystalline hydro¬ 

bromide, nitnite, sulphate, and picrate, as well as a basic hydrochloride 
of the composition 2C7H7N0>,HC1 +• H>0; with chromic acid, it yields 
the compound 07H7NO2,CrOj, and with silver nitrate, the compound 
C7H7]Sr02,AgN03. It combines with potassium bismuthoiodide to 
foim a bright-red, crystalline salt of the composition C7H7lT02,HBil4 
-f- 2H2O, and when healed with bromine at 100°, it yields pyridine- 
befcaiue hydrobromide. Wlien oxidised with potassium permanganate 
and when distilled, it is converted into pyridine, but on reduction 
with sodium amalgam, it yields a base, the platinochloride of which 
has probably the composition (07HuN0)3,H8PtCl6. P. 8. K. 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Pentainethyldihydropyridine. 
By F. Andbrlini {Guzzetta^ 20, 61—64). —^Unlike most tertiai^ bases 
which combine with 1 mol. of methyl iodide yielding the iodide of a 
compound ammonium, pentamethyldihydropyridine reacts with 2 
mols. of methyl iodide forming the hydriodide of a new base, CuHaiK. 
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The hydriodide is obtained in the form of a brown syrap, and cannot 
be directly analysed; it may be converted into the hydrochloride by 
decomposing its aqneoas solution with silver chloride; the hydro¬ 
chloride gives no precipitate with platinic chloride, but it yields an 
oily pkrate and an auroclihridey OwHjii^’jHAuOh, which crystallises in 
needles and melts at 90*5—100*5°. On treating the aqueous solution 
of the hydriodide with caustic potash and steam-distilling the oily 
product, an easily oxidisable oil vrith a penetrating odour passes over; 
this yields a deliquescent uncrystallisable hydrochloride, from which 
an oily picrate and an aurochloride identical with that described may 
be obtained. If the ne^v base is in reality a pyridine derivative, as 
appeal's probable, it would necessarily have the constitution of a 
hej)tatnet7iyldikydropyridine. S. B. A. A. 

The Second ^-Picoline, and the ConstitTition of Pyridine 
and Benzene. By A. Lade:!tburg 23, 2688—2693).—It has 
previously been ^inted out (JBer.y 23, 1010) that the jS-picoline 
obtained by Hesekiel from glycerol differs in certain paiticulars from 
that obtained by Stobr from strychnine, and the author has therefore 
re-examined the compounds from both sources with great care, and 
finds that they are in fact not identical. The base obtained from 
strychnine is termed /3'-picoline in the sequel. 

In agreement with previous determinations, the boiling point of 
/J-picoline was found to be 141 5—142° (uncorr.), and )3'-pico1ine 
146—140’5° (uncorr.), and the melting points of the mercury double 
salts to be 145—146° and 139—140° respectively. 

There is also a very marked difference in their behaviour when 
mixed with water. When the latter is added drop by drop to 
/9-picoline, no cloudiness is observed under any conditions; with 
/3'-picoline, however, a separation of an oily layer soon takes place, 
which disappears on shaking so long as the quantity of water is small 
and the temperature low. A mixture of 1 vol. of the base with 3 vols. 
of water is most susceptible to slight changes of temperature, the 
warmth of the hand being sufficient to cause an immediate precipita¬ 
tion, and in the summer the liquid separates completely into two 
distinct layers. Moreover, the platinochlorides of both bases readily 
pass into the coiTesponding platinous chlorides on boiling with watei*, 
w^hich ai'e also not identical with one another, the j8-picoline salt 
melting at 240—241°, and that of /y-picoline at 256—258°. 

There can therefore be no doubt that two isomeric )3-picolines exist, 
and it^ is also probable that the same is true of nicotinic acid, 
a-picoline, and a-picoHnic acid. As regards a-picoline, it may be 
mentioned that the compound obtained by Weidel from bone oil 
(Abstr., 18:>0, 268) differs in certain respects from that obtained 
synthetically by Ladenbnrg and Lange {Annahn, 247, 6). If this 
difference is confirmed, the existence of five isomeric monosnbstitnted 
picolines will have been proved, which in turn will bo a final proof of 
the Korner-Dewar formula of pyridine. 

The author also believes that the existence of two isomeric )8-pico- 
lines of this constitution shows that Kekul6's formula really demands 
the existence of five isomeric disubstitution products of benzene, and 
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that the prism formula is the ouly one which satisfies the laws of 
subtitntion. This formula does not, however, account for all the 
relationships of benzene, and it will therefore be necessary to retain 
the hexagonal formula along with, the prism formula. H. Gr. G. 

Formation of Lepidine DerivatlYes from Chinine and 
Ginchine. By W. Kojenigs (Bar., 23, 2669—^2679),—^When chinine, 
obtiined by Comstock and Koenigs from quinine (Ahstr., 1887, 281, 
1122), is allowed to remain for 14 days with hydrobromic acid, 
saturated at —17°, 1 mol. of methyl bromide is formed, and hydro- 
hromoxyGinchiiie hydrohromide^ Gi9H3iBrN20,2HBr, separates out. The 
free base is obtained by the action of ammonium carbonate, and 
]>urified by recrystallisation from alcohol. It is spaHngly soluble in 
alcohol, but dissolves more readily in chloroform, and melts indefi¬ 
nitely at 180—190°. Its suljjhate ciystallises in slender, yellow, con¬ 
centrically grouped needles. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it 
is converted into the corresponding oxycinehine, GigHaoN20, which is 
purified by conversion into the tartrate, the latter being sparingly 
soluble in cold water. Oxycinehine is a yellowish, amorphous com¬ 
pound which melts at 100—^110°, is readily soluble in methyl and 
vthyl alcohol, acetone, and chloroform, but could not be obtained 
crystalline. The salts are for the most part i*eadily soluble, and the 
hydrochloride may be crystallised from absolute alcohol. The platino- 
chloride^ GigHioNiOjHsPtOle, crystallises from hot, dilute hydrochloric 
acid in yellow, sparingly soluble plates. 

On continued boiling with concentrated hydrobromic acid, oxycin- 
chene, like chinine, is converted into apoonchene, GigHigNOg. If, 
however, it be heated with ammonio-ziuc chloride and ammonium 
chloride, in the manner described by Merz and MuUer (Ahstr., 1887, 
243), a totally difierent reaction takes place, paramidolepidiTie, 
GglTHJile-NHg, being formed. This is separated from the product of 
the reaction by extraction with water and dilute soda solution, wiiich 
is in turn extracted with ether. The crude base remaining on evapo¬ 
ration is purified by conversion into the crystalline acid tartrate, 
decomposing the latter with sodium carbonate, and crystallising from 
hot water. Paramidolepidine is thus obtained m beautiful, colourless 
needles which melt at 168—170®, and are readily soluble in alcohol 
and chloroform, hut somewhat more sparingly in ether and hot 
water. It dissolves in dilute mineral acids with a yellow colour, 
which disappears with an excess of acid, the solutions showing a green 
fluorescence. When treated with sodium nitrite and an alkaline 
solution of stannous chloride, it yields a compound corresponding in 
its properties to lepidine. 

When the zinc soluble salt of chinine (Ahstr., 1887, 281) is heated 
with water at 190—^200° under pressure, it yields, besides resinous 
matters, paramethoxylepidine^ GgNHgMe'OMe, which is punfied by 
successive conversion into the acid taitrate and the sulphate The, 
free base, obtained from the latter by treatment with alkalis, crystal¬ 
lises from dilute alcohol in slender, colourless needles, and melts at 
6i)—51°. It gives the qninine reaction with chlorine-w ater and 
ammonia, the coloration being, however, of a greenish-blue tint, and 
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tlie sol-ation, if not too dilute, yields after a time a precipitate 
I'esembling Prussian blue. The zincochloride crystallises in small, 
folonrless needles melting at 245® with decomposition, and thepZatmo- 
fhloride, (CiiHiiE’0)2,H2PtCl6, forms an orange-yellow, crystalline 
powder, very sparingly soluble in hot water, and melting at 236—237“ 
with decomposition. In addition to paramethosylepidine, a compound 
’S also formed in the above reaction which appears to be identical 
w ith the parahydroxylepidine described below. Paramethoxylepidine 
IS among the products of the action of potash on quinine and the 
allied alkaloids (compare Krakau, Abstr., 1885,1081). 

ParaJiydroxylepidiKie^ OgNHsMe-OH, is obtained by heating para- 
methoxylepidine with concentrated hydrobromic acid. The diluted 
acid solution is treated with an excess of sodium carbonate, the pre- 
»ipitate dissolved in caustic soda solution, reprecipitated by carbonic 
!»nhydride, and crystallised fi*om 50 per cent, alcohol. It forms 
colourless needles which melt and become brown at 216—218®, and 
are sparingly soluble in hot water; the solution does not give any 
rharacteristic colour reaction with ferric chloride. The hydrogen 
tartrate also crystallises well. 

When cinchene is heated with water and acetic acid at 200® for 10 
hour's, it behaves in a similar manner to chinine, and is converted into 
lepidine. Quinine and cinchonine, on the other hand, under the 
same conditions only yield traces of methoxylepidine or lepidine, 
whilst benzylidinelepidine, OeNHto'CHlOHPh, is readily split up into 
lepidine and benzaldehyde. It is possible therefore that in chinine 
.rnd cinchene, the carbon atoms next to the quinoline ring are also 
doubly linked, and that in quinine and cinchonine a hydrogen atom 
and a hydroxyl group are combined with these atoms. This is not, 
ijowever, sufficient by itself to explain the formation of apochinine and 
apocincbene (2oc. czt), or to explain the fact that the latter are so 
much more stable than the compounds from which they are obtained. 

H. G. 0. 

Substitutioii Prodncts of Lepidine. By A. Btjsck and W. 
Koem«s (Bar., 23, 2679—2688).—In view of the results mentioned 
in the previous abstract, it appeared desirable to obtain para-deriva- 
1 ives of lepidine directly from the base itself. From the results of 
Weidel (Abstr., 1882, 225) and Georgievics (Abstr., 1888, 501), it 
appeared most probable that such compounds would be obtained by 
the sulphonation of lepidine at a high temperature, and it was found 
that the parasulphonic acid can in fact be thus readily prepared. In 
carrying out the leaction, lepidine (2 grams) is mixed with eight 
times the quantity of pure sulphuric acid, cooling duiung the addition, 
and then heated for half an hour at 300®, and poured, on cooling, 
mto 10—15 times the volume of absolute alcohol. The separated 
sul phonic acid crystallises from hot water in almost colourless, silky 
.needles, having the composition C^HJkle-SOaH + H^O, tie water 
of crystallisation being given off at 100®. The silver s.slt crystallises 
in slender, colourless needles, also containing 1 mol. of water of 
c*ystalHsation, which is given off at 140®, the residue assuming a 
reddish coloration; the mercunc salt is a ciystsdline precipitate. The 
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acid is quite different from the lepidinesnlphonic acid deserihed bj 
Weidel and Haznra (A.bstr., 1885, 562). 

As the parasnlphonic acid is only slightly attacked by chroioic acid, 
it was first converted into the henzyltdene compound, 

SOsH-CsNHs-OHiCEPh, 

by heating with benzaldehyde, zinc chloride, and a little water. This 
forms sniphnr-yellow crystals containing 2 mols. of water of crystal¬ 
lisation, which are given ofE at 180®, the sniphnr-yellow colour 
ohangping to orange. To carry out the oxidation, this compound is 
dissolved in the reqnisite quantity of soda solution, and a 1 per cent, 
solution of potassinm permanganate added, until it is no longer 
decolorised on standing. The solution is then boiled, decolorised 
with a little sodium hydrogen sulphite, filtered, and acidified with 
nitric acid. The crystals which separate on cooling are extracted 
with alcohol and ether to remove benzoic acid, and recrystallised 
from water. Buljphocinchonic acid, CioH7N‘SOS5 + H2O, is thus obtained 
in fascicular aggregates of lustrous, colourless needles, containing 
1 mol. H2O. It dissolves readily in hot, less easily in cold water, 
and still less in alcohol, and bears the strongest resemblance to the 
^-sulphocinchonic acid obtained by Weidel and Greorgievics {Idc. cit.) 
from a-cinchonic acid. On fn-^ion with potash, it yields a ^-hydroxy- 
cinchonic acid identical with Skraup’s xanihochinic acid, and is there* 
fore probably a para-compound. This assumption is also supported 
by the fact that quinoline, by sulphonation under similar circum¬ 
stances, yields an undoubted para-derivative. The acid obtained by 
Weidel differed from the acid from benzylidinelepidinesulphonic acid, 
inasmuch as it contained 2 mols. H2O; but cmchonic acid itself 
crystallises sometimes with 1 mol. and sometimes with 2 mols. 
HaO. 

ParaJiydroxylepidine, OoUHsMe^OH, is obtained from the sulphonic 
acid by fusion with soda and a httle water in the usual manner. It 
crystallises from hot water, after treatment with animal charcoal, in 
coionrlebS, fascicular a^regates of needles melting and becoming 
brown at 216—^218®, and identical with the compatmd obtained from 
chinine (see preceding abstract). The corresponding paramidoUjpidme, 
C9N'H6Me-NH2, prepared from the hydroxy*componnd by heating it 
with ammonio-zinc chloride, is also identical with the compound 
there described. 

When lepidine and sulphnric acid are mixed without cooling, and 
slowly heated to 300”, a snlphonic acid is obtained which appears to 
consist of a mixture of the above lepidineparas^honic acid with an 
isomeric acid, probably the ortho-compound. When the mixture is 
fused with 6 pzirts of potash and 6 pai'ts of soda, the melt acidified with 
sulphuric acid, made slightly alkaline, and distilled in a current of 
st£m, it yields a greenish, crystalline compound with a peculiar 
odour melting at 141”. It probably consists of oi ihmhydroayl^idine^ 
and yields a platinochloride, (OioHBNO)2,H2PtClb, crystallising in 
orange-yellow needles. 

Ortho- (?) nitrolepidine is prepared by mixing 1 part of lepi li’^e 
with I part of sulphnric acid, and adding, fiast, 5 pai-ts of Goloarles> 
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ftunin? nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*525, and tlien 5 pai*ts of sulphuric acid, 
nud allowing the mixture to remain for 12 hours; the liquid is then 
poured into water, soda added, and the solution extracted with benzent*. 
The oily residue obtained on evapoi‘ating the latter is treated with light 
petroleum, and the brown crystals thus formed repeatedly crystallised 
from absolute alcohol. It forms lustrous, almost colourless needles 
melting at 126—^127'®, and spaidngly soluble in cold alcohol. Nitro- 
uuinoline is best prepared in a similar manner from quinoline. 

H. G. C. 

a-Kcolyletliylalkine and its Derivatives. By A. Matzdorfp 
(jBer., 23, 2709—2713).—a-Picoline and propaldehyde nnite together 
in presence of water when heated at 160—170® under pressure, form¬ 
ing a~picuhjleihylalhim, OoNBU’CHa-CHEt-OH. The product is made 
alkaline, distilled in a current of steam, acidified, and extracted with 
chloroform, again made alkaline, and re-extracted with chloroform. 
The second extract leaves the o-picolylethylalkine on evaporation aiy 
a i*eddish-hrown oil, which is purified by distillation in a vacuum. It 
forms a colourless oil which boils at 125—127® (18 mm.), is readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, and chloroform, and becomes yellow in the 
air. It can only be dried by means of potassium carbonate, as water 
is readily split off if potassium hydroxide is used. Theplaiinochlonde^ 
( 0)2, HsPtCl®, forms cubical crystals which melt at 154® with 
decomposition, and the auroclihride^ CsHiaNOjHAuOU, crystallises in 
long needles melting at 97*5—99®. 

As mentioned above, a-picolylethylalkine loses water in contact with 
potash, the product formed being 2-crotylpyridine. In this manner 
it is, however, always obtained mixed with a-picoline, and it is 
better to prepare it by beating the alkine wdth concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 160—170®, saturating with soda, and distilling in a 
earrent of steam. Grofylpyriditie, OsNHi'CHICHEt, is a colourlesh, 
mobile liquid having a strong conyrine-Iike odour; it boils at 147—149® 
(75 mm.), and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, 
bat almost insoluble in water. Its platinochloride^ (0gHuN)2,H2Pt01c, 
crystallises in beautiful needles or plates melting at 140®, and its 
avrochlonde, CgHjilS,HAuCl4, in small needles which blacken and melt 
at 127*6—130®. 

On reduction with sodium in alcoholic solution, cc-picolylethylalkine 
readily yields the corresponding cL-pipecolt/luthylalhine, 

OfiNHio-OHa-CHBt-OH, 

an almost colourless oil boiling at 242—243®, and readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. It does not yield salts. H. G. C. 

Metliylethylp:pidylalkiiie, By G. Peausnxtz (Ber., 23, 2726 — 
272t5).—^The collidine, CslTHaMeEt, prepax’ed by heating aldehyde- 
ammonia with paraldehyde, was heated with formaldehyde and a 
per cent, soda solution in sealed tubes for 10—12 hours at 
ItJO-—170’. The contents were then washed out with water and dis¬ 
tilled with steam, and the methyhthyjpyridylalkinet 

CslSTHJSt-OHs-OHs'OH, 
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extracted from tte residue witii clilorofona. It is a pale yellow oil of 
sp. gr. 1'066 at 0®, and boils at 147—149° under 18 mm. pressure. It 
dissolves easily in water and alcohol, less easJy in ether. The platiuo- 
chloride, 2C9Hi8N'0,H2PtClfl, forms red, cubical crystals which melt at 
159° with effervescence. The aurochloride forms brilliant, yellow- 
plates, the picrate small, very soluble prisms. The cadmio-iodide is 
an oil. 0. P. B. 

a-Picolylfaiylalkine and a-Kpecolylftiiylalkine. By 0. Klein 
(Ber,, 23, 2693—^2696).—Furfuraldehyde combines with a-picoline 
when mixed with a little water and heated at 140—15U° under 
pressure for 8—9 hours, no elimination of water taking place. The 
product is distilled in a current of steam to remove hydrocarbons and 
unaltered a-picoline and furfuraldehyde, the residue extracted with 
chloroform and, after evapoi*ation of the latter, distilled under dimi¬ 
nished pressure. The base passes over at 164° under 20 mm. pressure 
as a greenish liquid, which solidifies to a hard yellow cake. On 
analysis it gave numbers agreeing with the formula CijHnN02, and it 
is therefore OrpicoLylfurylalkme, C5NH4-01i2‘CH(0H)-040H3. It has 
a characteristic, not unplea«*ant, odour, and is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, insoluble in water, and melts at 
41—43°. Its platinochlotide, (OiiHiiN<)2)3,H2PtCl6, forms brownish- 
yellow, fascicular aggregates of crystals melting at 160—162^^ with 
decomposition; the merrwrooZfZoride, 0nHuN08,HHgCh, crystallises in 
lieautiful, iridescent needles melting at 147—^150°, the cadmio- 
iodide, CuHuNO2,H0dl8, in yellowisLred plates, and the picratt, 
CiiHuN02,C«H8Ka0t, in yellow needles melting at 157—160°. 

When a-pioolylfurylalkine is treated with benzoic anhydride, it 
forms lenss<^ipfcolylturylaldce%ne, OnHioBzK02, which crystallises in 
brown, fascicular aggregates and melts at 47—^9°. Its platinocldoride, 
(CixHioBz!N’02)29H2PtOl6, forms small, brown needles melting at 
140—^145° wi& decomposition, and its inercurocJdoride, 

CuH,oBzK02,HHgOl8, 

crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in pale yellow needles. The 
corresponding acetyl denvative, CuHioAcbTOj, could only be obtained 
as a dark brown oil, but its platinoMoride, (OiiHioAo]S[02)2,H2PtCh, 
crystallises from water containing hydrochloric acid in brownish 
needles melting at 163 —165°, and its mercurochloride, 

OnHioAcN02,HHgOl8, 

in small, yellow needles melting at 152—155° with decomposition. 

On reduction with sodium in alcoholic solution, a-picolylfuryl- 
alkine is converted into the corresponding hydro-base, (t-pipecolyl- 
fuarylalMne, This is a yellowish oil boiling at 248—^261° (760 mm.), 
and 118—123° (15 mm.). It gradually becomes of a darker coloui, 
and does not yield crystalline H. G. G. 

Metamtro-o-stilbazole, its RedtictioiL Products, and Anlsil- 
idenepyridylalkme- By A. Schuftan (Per., 23, 2716—2719).— 
Metanitrobenzaldehyde was treated with picoline, the mixture acidi- 
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fied, diluted witli water, extracted witli ether, and finally decomposed 
with potash. Meionitrcha^stilbazole^ N03 *C^*OHIOH*Ob!N'H 4, then 
separated in brown flakes which, when purified with animal charcoal 
and recrystallised from alcohol, formed shining, white plates melting 
at 120®, dissolving easily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide, sparingly in hot, and not at all in cold water; its solution 
is neutral. The platinocTdoride, 2Ci3HioN30j,H3PtOl6, forms yellow 
needles melting with decomposition at 240®. The mercurocliloride, 
CisHioN203,HHgGl3, crystallises in groups of yellowish needles melt¬ 
ing at 211® with decomposition. The picrate forms brilliant, golden- 
yellow plates which blacken when heated. The substance also yields 
a bromine additive product which crystallises from alcohol in white 
needles melting at 145^. 

When the nitro-compound is reduced with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, it yields metamido-ci-HUhazole, NH3*CsH4*CH!CH“C6NH4, which 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish needles melting at 85®, 
iind when dried in a vacuum has the composition CisHi^sylH^O. It 
is a di-acid base with an alkaline reaction, and dissolves spariujgly 
in water, easily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. The platino- 
tJiloridey 2Ci3H]3N2,HsPt0l6,H30, forms gproups of very soluble, red¬ 
dish-yellow needles which blacken when heated. The mercw-ochloride 
forms gronps of white needles very soluble in water. A bromine 
additive product was also obtained. 

When the original nitro-componnd is rednced with sodinm and 
absolute alcohol, metamido^oL^stUhazoline, !NH2*06H4‘OH2*OH2*05NHio, 
is obtained as a strongly alkaline, yellow oil boiling above 860® under 
atmospheric pressure, and at 200—205® under 25 mm. It smells 
like piperidine, gives the nitroso-reaction for the imido-gronp, and 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water. Its platino- 
chloride forms very unstable, yellow plates. ISTo other crystalline 
salts could be obtained. 

By treating picoline with anisaldehyde, anisil^enej^ridylalhine^ 
OMe-CeH4‘CH!CH*C5NH4, was obtained in brilliant, wMte, cetaceous 
plates, melting at 97®, soluble iu ether and chloroform, and sparingly 
in hot w ater. 

The ^Za^z7M)c)iZorwZe,20i4Hi^O,H3PtOl6, forms yellow plates melting 
at 1@4 ■ 0. P. B* 

Hydroxy.a-6tilba.zole and its Derivatives. By P. Butter 
(Ber., 23, 2697—2700).—When o-picoline (10 grams), saJioylal- 
dehyde (13 grams), and water (7 grams) are heated in a sealed 
tube at 140°, the first two compounds unite together directly. The 
product is treated with hydrochloric acid, extracted with ether, made 
alkaline, and distilled in a current of steam. The residue on cooling 
deposits the crude base as a brown, solid mass, which is recrystal¬ 
lised from dilute alcohol and finally from water. It is thus obtained 
as an almost white, crystalline compound sparingly soluble even in 
hot water, readily in alcohol and ether. Analysis confirmed the 
formula CisHnNO, and it is therefore from its mode of formation 
J tfdroxy^a-stilbazoley OiS^'S^rOB.'iGEjCJBU^O'K. It is neutral towards 
litmus, but dissolves in acids fnid also in soda. Its platinochloridef 
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(Ci,Hu‘NrO) 2 , H 2 pt 0 lB, forms dull, reddish-brown needles which melt 
at 187—188® with decomposition, and its mercttroc7^Zonde forms radial, 
eccentric groups of needles melting at 167—170®. 

When hydroxy-a-stilhazole (3 grams) is treated with soda (O'7 
gram) and ethyl iodide (2*3 grams) in aqueous solution, it is con¬ 
verted into ethon^-a-stilbazole^ C 5 K‘H 4 'CH.‘CH*C 6 H 4 ’OEt. This is n 
yellow, non-crystallisable oil, which yields a platinocJilnnde, 
(Ci 5 Hi 5 ]YO) 2 ,H 2 ptGl 6 , as a reddish-yellow, crystalline powder melting 
at 181—183®, and a mercwrocAZoride, (Ci5Hi6N'0)2,HHgCl3, crystallising 
in pale yellow needles which melt at 91—92“. If double the quantity 
of ethyl iodide given above be taken, ethoxy-a^Hilhazole etJilodid*' 
C 5 l^"H 4 *CHICH-C 6 H 4 *OEt,BtI, is formed, and crystallises from hot 
dilute alcohol in golden-yeUow, transparent crystals melting at 
217*5®. 

Hydroxy-a-stilbazole is acted on by bromine-water in hydrochlot it* 
acid solution, the dihromide, CsHB-B'CHBr-CHBr-CsHi-OH, being 
formed as an oil which solidifies to yellow, crystalline flocks. On re¬ 
duction with sodium in alcoholic solution, hydroxy-a-stilbazole is 
converted into hydroxy-a-stilhazoUne^ OaNHjo'CH2*CH2*06H4'OH, 
crystallising from light petroleum in white, arborescent aggregates ot 
crystals which melt at 93—94®, and do not yield ciystalline salts. 

H. G. C- 

Derivatives of )3-!Pyrazole. By Maqtjennb (Oompt rend.. Ill, 
113—116).—^An aqueous solution of nitrotartaric acid is mixed with 
a corresponding quantily of aldehyde and an excess of ammonia. 
Heat is developed, and after some time a crystalline mass of am¬ 
monium )3-pyrazole-4 : 5-dicarboxylate separates. The free acid is 
obtained by saturatmg the cold ammoniacal liquid with hydxochlorif* 
acid; nitrogen oxides are evolved, and hence nitrotartaric acid has 
behaved towards the alkali as if it were the symmetrical dinitrous. 
ether of dihydroxy tartaric acid. If a mixture of sodium dihydi- 
oxytartrate and aldehyde is boiled with excess of ammonia, the* 
slightly soluble sodium salt of the same pyrazolecarboxylic acid 
separates, and hence it is clear that in the reaction first mentioned 
the niti*otartaric acid is first converted into dihydroxytartaric acid 
and ammonium nitrite. 

^Fyrazole-i : 6~dicarboxyUc cuoid (glyoxaUnedicarboxylic acid). 
C 3 E’ 4 H 2 ( 000 H) 2 , is obtained from formaldehyde in ammoniacal 
solution, and forms a white powder consisting of slender needles or 
microscopic octahedra. It is almost insoluble in water, and its salts 
with the alkalis and alkaline earths, although crystallisable, are only 
slightly soluble. The other salts are gener^y amorphous; only the 
mono-metallic salts are well-defined. Dry distillation converts the 
acid completely into j3-pyrazole (glyoxaline). 

2-M€thylrp-pyrazole-4i : b-dicarboxylio add, C33Sr2HMe(000]^2 + 
H 2 O, is obtained easily from ordinary aldehyde. It is only slightly 
soluble, even in boiling water, but crystallises iu hrilliaut, white 
needles, which begin to lose water at abont 130®, but only become 
anhydrous at 170®. The mono-metallic salts of the alkalis and 
alkaline earths are only slightly soluble, but crystallise readily lu 
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anbydrons crystals. When heated, the acid yields glyoxalethyline and 
carbonic anhydride. 

Isohufiflglyoxalinedicarhoxylic acid and pheny^lyoxaliri^dicarho^ 
acid are obtained in a similar manner, and the reaction seems to he 
fireneral for primary aldehydes of simple function. Although the 
c mstitntion of these acids shows that they should be bihasic, they form 
only mono-metallic salts. At the same time, the acids form neither 
hydrochlorides nor platinochlorides, and hence it would seem that the 
strongly basic pyrazole nucleus saturates one of the acid functions. 

0. H. B. 

Constitution of Carbizines. By M. Fbbund and F. Ktjh (Her., 
23, 2821—2844).—^Freund and Goldsmith have described (Abstr., 
1888,1187) a series of compounds, prepared by the action of carbonyl 
chloride on acid derivatives of phenylhydrazine, which they regarded 

as derivatives of the hypothetical carbizine group 

corresponding sulphur compounds, prepared by E. Fischer and 
Besthom (compare Abstr., 1888, 1091), by heating phenylthiosemi- 

carbazide, were believed to have the formula NPh<^|j since they 

are isomeric with the substances obtained by the action of thio- 
carhonyl chloride on acid phenylhydrazine derivatives. It is found, 
however, that diphenylcarbazide only reacts with 1 mol. of carbonyl 
chloride or thiocai^bonyl chloride, instead of 2 mols. as would b(* 
expected finm the constitution of tne carbizines. Only one of the 
oxygen atoms of acetylphenylcarbazide reacts with phosphorus penta- 
chloride. Contrary to expectation, cirbonyl chloride hjis no action on 
certain compounds, the atoms of which are not linked in a ring. 
These resulte all point to the oondnsion that acid derivatives of 
phenylhydrazine are tautomeric, and have the two forms 

JsrHFh-NH-CO-R and NHPh*K:CR-OH; 

the compounds obtained by the action of carbonyl chloride and thio- 
carbonyl chloride are derived from the second form, and consequently 

contain the complex ^ It is proposed to term the 

CH •I'TH CO'NH 

groups biazoline and hiazolono respec¬ 

tively ; the coiTesponding sulphur compounds, 

being called thiobiazolone, Y^thiohiazoloue, and diihiohiazolone. 

NPh-H 

^Q_^g>C-Nr 2 Ph, is prepared by the 

action of carlwnyl chloride on diphenylthiocarbazide; it crystallises 
from alcohol in stellate groups of golden needles melting at 140®, and 
is insoluble in water, but readily dissolves in ether, benzene, or chloro¬ 
form. This compound is derived, in all probabilify, from the tauto- 
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meric form of tlie carbazide !N'HPb*Nr!C(SH)*lfl^-XHPii; it may also 
be obtained by tbe action of carbonyl chloride on the bine dye 
NPhIN*CS*NH*NHPh, which is formed by the oxidation of dipheuyl- 
thiocarbazide. 

NPh*N 

FJienylhydrazophenylthiohiacolone^ g^C'NH'NTHPh, is obtained 

by the reduction of the previous compound with hydrosfen sulphide; 
it crystallises from alcohol in small, white, interlaced needles melting 
at 124®, and is more readily soluble in ether or alcohol than the azo¬ 
derivative. By the action of oxidising agents, or of carbonyl chloride, 
the azo-compound is regenerated. Experiments with tbiocarbonyl 
chloride on diphenylsulphocarbazide were unsuccessful 

NPh-lif 

Fh^iylasophenyMitTii^hia^oloney _g^C*N 2 Ph, is prepared by the 

action of thioearbonyl chloride on the above blue compound; it is 
deposited from benzene in dark-red crystals which melt at IbO—165° 
with partial decomposition, and are readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and glacial acetic acid, but more sparingly in benzene or 
light petroleum. On reduction with hydrogen sulphide, pkenylhydrazo- 

NPh-ISr r- 

2'^he7iyldiiJii6binsolonp, _g^O*NH*NHPh, is formed, ciystallising 

in brown plates which melt at 142°, and are sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, but more readily in ether, benzene, or light petroleum. 

NPh-N 

FhmylJiydrcLzojphenylhiazolvne, Q^C'NH'l^HPh, is prepared 

by heating diphenylcarbazide with carbonyl chloride in a sealed tube 
at 160°; it is deposited from alcohol or glacial acetic acid in white 
crystals which melt at 180—181®, and are insoluble in benzene and 
toluene, but soluble in ether or chloroform. On oxidation with ferric 

NPh-N 

chloride, phmylaao^pJieiiylhiazolone^ Q^C-NoPb, is formed, crys¬ 
tallising from alcohol in small, yellow plates melting at 198—200°. 
By the action of tin and hydrocliloric acid on phenylhydrazophenyl- 
biazolone, aniline is eliminated, 9tndyhenyIamidohiazol[yiie(jimidojp7ie7iyU 

Garbizincarhoxylic acid), is formed. 

^^C-NaPh, is prepared by 

the action of thioearbonyl chloride on diphenylcarbazine at 450°; it is 
deposited from glacial acetic acid in clusters of yellowish-red crystals 
melting at 170° with partial decomposition, and is readily soluble in 
all the ordinary media except water. 

^;^CMe, is prepared by heating 
C Gli'O 

a mixture of phosphorus pentachloride and phenylmethylbiazolone 
(aoeiylpbenylearbizine) in molecular propoi*tion at 160“; it crystallises 
from anhyefrous ether in stellate groups of small, white needles which 
melt at l20—^122°, and are readily soluble in benzene, chloroform, or 
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light petx’oleam. The compound is slowly decomposed by water at 
ordinary temperatures, the biazolone being regenerated. Phenylmethyl- 
Y^thiobiazolone is formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide on the 
dichloride; it has been previously prepared by treating acetylphenyl- 
hydrazine with tbiooarbonyl cbloiide. All attempts to prepare 
phenylmethyltetrachlorobiazolone were fruitless. Phenylthiocarb- 
amide is formed by the action of phosphorus pentasulphide on 
phenylmethylbiazolone. 

^T'N'Ph 

FlienylinethyUmdohicLZolei obtained by heating 

the chlorinated derivative with alcoholic ammonia in a sealed tube 
for 3—4 hours at 150**; it crystallises from alcohol in small, white 
needles melting at 112®, and is readily soluble in ether, benzene, or 
light petroleum; the biazolone is regenerated on treatment with water. 
The compound could not be obtained by the direct action of ammonia 

KrPh-K 

on the biazolone. FhenylmetTiylhiazollTie, I ^CMe, prepared by 


the reduction of the chloro-compound with zinc and hydi‘Ocldorio acid, 
after repeated lecrystallisations from alcohol, is deposited in slightly 
yellow plates melting at 140®. 

ParadichloTohydrazobenzene may readily be obtained from paradi- 
chlorazobenzene by reduction in alcoholic solution; no derivative of 
carbonyl chloride could be prepared, the compound being either 
recovered unaltered, or else completely decomposed, according to the 
experimental conditions. Similar results were observed with hydr- 
azotoluene, and also with the three compounds obtained by Pries by 
the action of phenylhydrazine on cyanuric chloride. J. B. T. 


Quinazoluies. By S. Gabriel and R. Jansen (Per., 23,2807—2814). 
— OHlmiitrohenzylhenzamide, N 02 * 06 H 4 *CH 2 'NHBz, is prepared by 
treating an aqueous solution of orthonitrobenzylamine hydrochloride 
(1 mol.) with sodium hydroxide (2 mols.) and benzene chloride 
(1 mol.) ; after some time, the oil which forms solidifies, and on re- 
crystallisation from alcohol the compound is deposited in colour¬ 
less needles melting at 110—112®. Orthoamidohenzylbenzamide, 
NH 2 *C 6 ]^"CH 3 *NHBz, is formed by the reduction of the nitro-com- 
pound with alcoholic hydrochloric acid and zinc; the product is treated 
with excess of sodium hydroxide, and extracted with ether; the residue 
remaining after evaporation of the ether crystallises from benzene in 
needles which melt at 108—109® (180—^190° ?). It is readily soluble 
in ethei*, alcohol, chloroform, and dilute acids. On distillation, it 
yields benzonitrile, orthotolnidine, water, and phenylquitiazuUnei 

C 6 H 4 <[^.qPJi^>, which boils above 300®, and crystallises from methyl 

alcohol in yellow, rhombic needles melting at 100—101®; it is a feeble 
base, and yields a colourless, crystalline hydrochloride. 

Orihoamidobenzylacetamide^ !N’H 3 * 0 «H 4 -Cfl 3 *NHAo, is prepared from 
ortbonitrobenzylacetamide by reduction with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid; it is really solnble in ordinary menstrua, and crystallises from 
water in long needles melting at 112 5—113*5®. The yilaUnocJdoride 
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is crystalline. On distillation, water is eliminated, and above 300° 

CH *Ni£ 

^-methjldiKydfroquin^ CMe^ passes over as a yellow, 

viscid liquid, which becomes colourless on purification; it is bitter 
to the taste, and the aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction. The 
hydrochloride, crystallises from methyl alcohol in short, colourless 
prisms which remain solid at 250®. The picrate is deposited from 
water in long needles which soften at about 180® and melt at 200®. 
The dichromate forms slender, reddish-yellow needles. The ylatmo^ 
chloride is obtained in yellow needles. 

Orihonitrohenzylformjmide, M'OyOfcH 4 ‘CH 2 ’NH*CHO, is prepared by 
boiling ortbonitrobenzylamine hydrochloride with anhydrous sodium 
formate and glacial formic acid for hours in a reflux apparatus; after 
treatment with water, the compound is deposited in compact aggregates 
of colourless, lustrous crystals melting at 88—90°. On reduction 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, it yields dihydroquiiuusolme, 

which is a yellow, viscid liquid; its aqueous solution 


has an alkalme reaction. The hydrochloride is deposited fix>m absolute 
alcohol in small ciystals. The picrate crystallises from absolute 
alcohol, and melts at about 215°, with previous softening at 200°. The 
dichromate and platinochloride are sparingly soluble, and crystalline. 

J. B. T 


Bihydroqiimazoliiies. By 0. Paal and P. Kreckjs {Ber., 23, 
2634—^2641).—It has been shown by Paal and Busch (this vol., 
p. 71) that the formyl compounds of orthonitrobenzylanilme and of 
orthonitrobenzyl-ortho- and para-toluidine are converted, ou reduc¬ 
tion, into derivatives of quinazoline. The authors have, moreovei*, 
examined the action of reducing agents on orthonitrobeuzylacet- 
anilide, and find that in this case also a quinazoline derivative is 
readily formed. 

Orthofiitrohenzylacetanilide, N’ 02 *CgH 4 *CH 2 *NAcPh, is readily ob¬ 
tained by boiling orthonitrobenzylaniline for 1—2 houre with acetic 
anhydride (compare Lellman and Stickel, Abstr., 1886, 793). It 
forms large, transparent, yellowish crystals which melt at 75°, and 
are insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in light petroleum, but 
readily in the other common organic solvents. On reduction with 
tin and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, it yields the stanno- 

N~CMe 

chloride of 

which is converted into the hydrocTdoride, OisHuNajHCl, by treatment 
with hydrogen sulphide in dilute alcolxolio solution. This forms 
colourless, transparent crystals containing 2 mols. H 2 O, readily 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, which melt at 256—257°. The 
platinochlonde, Oi 5 Hi 4 Na,H 2 PtCl 8 , crystallises from hot alcohol in 
lustrous, fiat, orange needles which decompose at 223°. To obtain 
the free base, the pure hydrochloride is decomposed with alkali, the 
separated oil extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution dried 
and evaporated. The residual oil gradually solidifies, and may then 
be recrystallised from benzene. It forms rosette-shaped groups of 
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waxy needles whicli melt at 58—^60®, and are insolnble in water, 
moderately soluble in light petroleum, and readily in other organic 
solvents and in mineral acids; with the latter it forms stable, well- 
crystallised salts. 

When orthonitrobenzylaniline is reduced with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, it does not yield the corresponding orthamidobenzylaniiine, but 
a base having the empirical formula O 13 H 10 N 2 . It crystallmes from 
hot alcohol in almost colourless needles melting at 81—83®, insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in light petroleum, readily in concentrated 
acids and organic solvents, and unlike orthoamidobenzylaniline it 
does not yield a quinazoline derivative when boiled with formic acid. 
IXsylatinocliloride is a yellow, docculent precipitate. 

The above results agree well with those obteined by Lellmann and 
Stickel (Zoc. ciY.), but not with those of Soderbaum and Widman 
(this vol., p. 1258). The latter investigators state that orthonitro- 
benzyltoluidine and orthonitrobenzanilide, on rednction, simply pass 
into the corresponding amido-componnds; and do not, as Lellmann 
and Stickel si^te, undergo condensation, forming a closed chain of 
carbon and nitrogen atoms. Possibly this discrepancy is due to the 
different methods of reduction employed. H. G. 0. 


Oxidation Products of Orthodlamines and Orthoamido- 
phenols. By 0. Fischer and B. Hepp (Per., 23, 2787—2789; 
compare Abstr,, this vol., p. 801). — The authors assigned the 

formula ^ ^ ^>0633* to the enrhodine obtained from ortho- 

phenylenediamine and benzeneazo-a-naphtbylamine; corresponding 
compounds have been prepared from orthophenylenediaraine and 
benzeneazoethylnapbthylamine, and benzeneazodimethylnaphthyl- 

amine, respectively. The imide formula, 

advanced by Kehrmann (this vol., p. 1266) for the above compound 
from benzeneazo-a-naphtbylamine, is regarded by the authors as 
beiug a tautomeric form of their own. It is found that the action of 
amido-compounds on orthodiamines is not uniform; amidoazo-a- 
naphthylamine deiivatives take part in the reaction, whilst amido- 
azobenzene derivatives chiefly act as dehydrogenating agents; 
thus diamidophenaziue is obtained from orthophenyienediamine and 
amidoazobenzene, whilst triphenyldioxazine is formed by the action 
of orthoamidophenol on amidoazobenzene. J. B. T. 


Fluorindine. By 0. Fischer and B. HBPP(Ber., 23, 2789—2793; 
compare next absti'act).—The term fluorindine is applied to a 
class of compounds formed by heating azopheuine, or almost any 
induline base, and also by the action of orthophenyienediamine 
hydrochloride on diamidophenaziue, the red oxidation product of 
orthophenyienediamine. 

Fluorindihe from Azophbkinb. —On heating azopheuine alone, or 
with 2—3 parts of zinc-dust, fluorindine {dijphenylhomoflnioHtidine^ 

[X : ]sr = 2 : 3 ; 5 ; 6], is obtained, 
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in cantliaridiiie-greeii needles; it may be recrystallised from na])li- 
tlialene, or by treatment with a mixture of alcohol and benzene for a 
day in an extraction apparatus. It is almost insoluble in ether, 
toluene, and chloroform, and imparts a characteristic fluorescence to 
alcohol; the solution is flame-coloured in direct light, but on addins: 
an acid, the colour changes to greenish-blue, with a brown-red 
fluorescence. No definite melting point could be observed, as the 
compound partially sublimes on heating; the colour of the vapour is 
blue-violet. The compound is not acted on by hydrochloric acid a1 
260"^, and is only partially changed by concentrated hydriodic acid at 
200®. Flnorindine is a feeble base, and consequently its dyeinu 
powers are not well developed. On boiling with alcohol and an acid, 
the corresponding salt is obtained; most of the salts mystallise in 
bronze, lu&trons plates, they readily undergo dissociation, and are 
insoluble in water, but dissolve sparingly in alcohol wdth a blue colour. 
The aurocMoridei Ca)H 2 oNH 4 ,HAuOl 4 + H^O, crystallises in iridescent, 
lustrous plates. 

In the preparation of floorindine by beating azopbenine, a violet 
dye is formed as intermediate product; it is to be regarded as an 

mduline with the formula CkHi<^^^>C6H.<NHPhyB'Ph. 

Pluorindinb from Diamidophbnazinb.—^D iamidopbenazine (4 parts) 
is intimately mixed with orthophenylaminediamine (3 parts), and 
heated in an oil-bath, first at 173°, then for ID—15 minutes at 
200—210°; the product is boiled with water, and then with dilute 
sulphuric acid; a greenish powder remains, from which the free base 
is obtained by the action of ^coholic ammonia. The componud is very 
sparingly soluble in all menstrua, but by prolonged boiling with a 
mixture of alcohol and benzene it crystallises in slender, greenish, 
lusii*ous plates; it dissolves slightly in alcohol with a red-violet 
colour, and the solution exhibits an intense browmisb-red fluorescence. 
The general properties of this substance resemble those of the 

previous base; it has the formula C 6 H 4 <^^^OoHji<^|^g>CoH 4 , 

and it is proposed to term it Jiomofluonvdine. In all probability 
it is derived from the iantomeric form of diamidophenazine, 
NTT 

CbH 4 '^_j^^C 6 Ha(NH 2 )!NH. These results show that the flnor- 

indines stand in the same relation to triphenodioxazine as phenazine 
does to phenoxazine. J. B. T. 

Action of Quinones on Ozthodiamines, Orthositraniliiie, 
and Nitroparatoluidine. By J Lbicbstek (Ber., 23, 27^3—2798; 
compare preceding absti'act).— Qui^ioneorthodmitranili^^ 

06H20*(NH-06H4-NO,)3 [0 : NH : 0 : NH = 1 : 2 : 4 : 5], 

is prepared by gently boiling quinono with orthonitraniline in glacial 
acetic acid solution; it crystallises from absolute alcohol in red 
needles melting at 305° with decomposition. 

QMiTMmeJbmq/fiMonTwZttte, OoBi; 4 <^^^ 0802 -^^^>- 06 H 4 , is obtained 
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by beating ibe previous compound with alcoholic hydrogen sulphide 
at 100® in a sealed tube; colourless crystals are formed in the tube, 
which immediately become bluish-black on exposure to air; the com¬ 
pound is deposited from a mixture of alcohol and benzene in dark-green, 
granular crystals, closely resembling those of homofiuorindiiie; the 
glacial acetic acid solution is blue, and exhibits an intense character¬ 
istic duorescence, especially on the addition of a little alcohol. 

QuinoneoHlimitrotoluidide^ C 6 H 303 *NH-C 7 H 6 *]Sr 02 [0 : NE : 0 = 
1:2:4], the chief product of the action of quinone on nitro- 
paratoluidine, [Me : ITO 2 : NH 2 = 1 : 3 : 4], is deposited from abso¬ 
lute alcohol in aggregates of red crystals, decomposing at about 
300°. 

Quinonediorthmiitrotoluididey 06H202(NH*C7H6*K^02)2, is formed 
together with the previous compound; it corresponds in constitution 
to the nitraniline derivative, is more sparingly soluble in alcohol than 
the previous compound, and crystallises in bronze-coloured plates 
which decompose at 140®. 

!Nr 

QfliinoneparoAnethyl^Tienazine^ [0 : ST: IST: 0 = 

1: 2 : 3 ; 4; Me : IST; N : = 4 : 5 : 6], is prepared by the action of 
alcoholic ammonium sulphide on nitrotoluidoquinone at 100°; it forms 
a bronze-coloured, crystalline powder soluble in alcohol with a violet 
colour; the glacial acetic acid solution is greenish-blue, and on 
adding dilute sulphuric add, it acquires a faint red fluorescence. 

NitrtmiUdotoluquimnej C6H2Me02*]SrH*C6Hi*N02 [0 : NH : 0 : Me 
ss 1 : 2 : 4 : 6], is obtained from tolnqninone and orthonitraniline; 
it is deposited from alcohol in red crystals, which decompose at 200'*. 
By the action of alcoholic ammonium sulphide ou this compound, 

quiTwnepJienotolaaiTie, C 6 HMeOo<Y>C 6 H 4 [IST: ST: Me = 2 : 3 : 5], is 

produced, crystallising in small, red plates, soluble in gladal acetic 
acid with a green colour; the solution exhibits a red fluorescence on 
the addition of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Nifrotoluidotoluquinoney [NH : Me = 

2:6], obtained from toluqninone and nitroparatoluidine 
[Me : NOs : NH 2 = 1:3:4], 

crystallises in brown plates. On reduction, this compound yields 

qmnonetolasme, C6HMe02<^>C6H,Me [N : 1^’: Me = 2 : 3 : 5], 

which crystallises from alcohol in small plates with a dark-red 
sheen; it is soluble m glacial acetic acid, the colour of the solution 
being green; the addition of dilute sulphuric acid causes a faint red 
fluorescence. 

is prepared from a-naphthaqninone 
and orthonitraniline; it is deposited from alcohol in straw-coloured 
crystals, which appear carmine-red in a finely-divided state; by the 
reduction of this compound, the corresponding 7i>ap1it}Mquirwnephevi~ 

Gusme, CioH;*Oa<^>C 6 H 4 , is obtained, crystallising from alcohol in 
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green plates; tlie solution is "brown, and bag a faint green 
flnorebcence. NitrotohiidcmapJdhagmnons is formed from o-napbtba- 
qninone and nitroparatoluidine, [Me : NO 2 : NH = 1:3:4]; it 
crystallises in lustrous, orange-red needles; the alcoholic solution is 
brownish-yellow. On reduction, a^naphthiiquiiiomtolazine^ 

is obtaiued, crystallising from alcohol in steely bluish-green plates 
The alcoholic and glacial acetic acid solutions are greenish-\ellow, 
and exhibit a faint green fluorescence. The compound dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with a green colour. J. B. T. 

Attempts to Synthesise Conhydrine. By H. Alfxaxder (Bpt , 
23, 2714—2715).—^Fromthe resemblance between a-pipecolylmethyl- 
alldne, CsNHio'GHj'CHMe'OH, and the isomeric conhydrine. Laden- 
burg has expressed the belief that the latter compound is likewise an 
alkine In that case it would probably be an a-lupetidyl alkine, 
CfiNHio*CHa*OH 2 'CB[ 2 *OH, or an a-piperidylethylalkine, 

iCJSTHio-CHBt-OH. 

The author has endeavoured to prepare the lutidyl compound corre¬ 
sponding with the first-named alkine by acting on a-picolme with 
ethylene chlorhydrin. Abase was thus obtained theplahnochloridt 
of which forms well-developed yellowish-red crystals melting 
at 200^ with decomposition, and has the expected composition 
(08HiiNO)2,H2PtCle- The free base could, however, only be prepared 
in aqueous solution, all attempts to prepare the anhydrous compound 
resulting in the formation of resinous matter. The auro(hloA(Ie ol 
the base, CsHnNOyHAuGh, has also been obtained, and forms bmsdl, 
lustrous, yellow crystals which melt at 99—^100®. 

An attempt was also made to prepare lupetidylalkine by acting on 
o-pipecoline with ethylene chlorhydrin, but without success. 

£[. Gr. G. 

Stryclmiiie. By J. Tapfl (Ber., 23, 2731—2739).—Stiychnine 
was suspended in methyl alcohol and boiled with methyl iodide in a 
reflux apparatus- It was thus converted into the methiodide, which 
was separated and decomposed with silver sulphate. The clear 
solution was then treated with barium hydroxide, the excess of the 
latter removed by sulphuric acid, and the solution filtered, and evapo¬ 
rated in a vacuum. MefJiylstrychnine then separated out in colourless 
or faintly yellow crystals with the composition G 22 H 34 N 207 ; these, 
when dried in a vacuum and finally at 108°, lost water, yielding the 
colourless compound G 22 H 26 N 303 , which is very hygroscopic and 
readily takes up 2 mols. of water, forming the compound G 23 H 2 gN 203 
+ 25 0. 

Methylstrychnine, when treated with methyl alcohol and methyl 
iodide, readily yields a methiodide, G 23 H 29 l^ 203 l, which is insoluble in 
ether, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and more so in boiling water. 
It decomposes above 280° without melting, and gives a blood-red 
coloration with strong nitric acid. By treatment with silver sulphate 
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and barium hydroxide as above, it is converted into dimfdhijhtrych^ 
nine, which crystallises from water in brilliant prisms with the com¬ 
position CjsHioN’aOg. These lose water in a vacuum, yieldinsr the 
compound 02 ^ 1528 ^ 203 , It dissolves easily in methyl and ethyl alcohol 
and hot water, very sparinsfly in ether; the aqueous solution is 
neutral, and is coloured blood-red by oxidising agents. The 
hydriodide dissolves in 15 parts of hot water, and crystallines from it 
in small plates. Its methiodide, prepared as above described, crystal¬ 
lises from water in colourless needles of the composition C 24 H 31 N 2 O 3 I, 
but when treated with silver sulphate and barium hydroxide, it Tields, 
not a trimethyl-, but a dimethyl-strychnine derivative, 033 H 2 «»N 203 T. 

By heating strychnine (15 grams) with crystallised haidum hydr¬ 
oxide (30 grams), and water (40 c.c.) for 12 honrs at 140° in a 
tube, strifchnine diliydroxidewAS formed, and precipitated by acidifying 
the solution with acetic acid; on dissolving the product in dilate 
aqueous soda and precipitating with carbonic anhydride, it is obtained 
in colourless needles of tire composition O 21 H 26 N 2 O 4 . 

By heating strychnine dihydrate with sodium mothoxide and 
methyl iodide in a closed tube in the water-bath, the methiodide 
of tetramethylstrychnine dihydroxide, C2eH37N204l,2H20, was obtained; 
it crystallises from water in long, thin needles which lose their water 
in a vacunm. 

When working in the manner described by Loehisch and Schoop 
(Ahstr., 1886, 814), for the preparation of “ strychnol,” a substance 
is obtained which is really strychnine ynonliydroxide, C 3 iHs 4 N 303 , 4 H 20 ; 
this crystallises from water in colourless needles, and loses its water 
in a vacuum. 0. F. B. 

Crystalline Veratrine. By F. B. Ahremts (Ber,, 23, 2700—2707). 
—In addition to the crystalline aurochloride described by Bossetti 
{A9*ch. PJiarm,, 1883, 81), veratrine also fonns a crystalline inerouro- 
rldoride^ C32H49NOg,B[HgOl3, and pwrafe^ The 

former crystallises in small, silvery plates which melt at 172° with 
decomposition, whilst the latter foiuns stable crystals which blacken 
at 225°, hat may be heated still higher without undergoing f nitiher 
altemtion. Both are very slightly soluble in water, but dissolve 
readily in alcohol. 

Veratrine unites with bromine forming a tetrabramide, 
which is an amorphous, yellow powder insoluble in water, hut readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It readily loses 2 atoms of 
bromine, passing into the dibromids, OjgHtfgNOsBrg, also a pale-yellow, 
amorphous powder. 

The action of alcoholic potash on veratrine has been examined by 
Wright and Luff (Trans,, 1878,328), and that of alcoholic baryta solu¬ 
tion by Bossetti (Zoc. ciY.). The former investigators obtained tiglic 
acid and a new base “ cevine ” OwHiiNOa, whilst ^e latter found angelic 
acid and “cevidine,” CS 7 H 46 NO 9 . The author has confirmed tiiese 
results with the exception that in Wright and Luff’s reaction he finds 
that angelic acid is first formed, and is converted by later reactions 
into tiglic acid. This decomposition takes place very readily, being 
brought about by cold aqueous potash, and also, though mure slowly. 
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by cold dilute ammouia. It also takes place wben veratrine is heated 
with water at 200 °, a large quantity of resin being simultaneously 
formed. 

When the alkaloid is boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it jdelds tiglic acid, C 5 H 6 O 2 , and a lustrous, ruby-red, crystalline mass, 
which is probably the hydrochloride of a new base. On treatment 
with nihic acid, veratrine is totally oxidised; with potassium per¬ 
manganate, it yields acetic and oxalic acids, and with chromic acid, 
acetaldehyde and carbonic anhydride. On dry distillation, it yields 
tiglic acid and ^-picoline, the properties of which correspond with 
that obtained from strychnine, and differ in several points from the 
synthetical 2-methylpyridine. When distilled with quicklime, vera¬ 
trine yields / 8 -picoline, i3-pipecoline, isobutylene, and a combustible 
gas not absorbed by bromine. H. G. C. 

Oxidation of Ecgonine. By 0. Libbbkmann (Ber., 23, 2518— 
25*22).—It has been shown by Einhom (this vol., p 1010 ) that when 
anhydroecgonine is heated with hydrochloric acid it yields tropidine; 
it seemed pi’obable, iherefore, that ecgonine and tropine would give 
the same oxidation products under the same conditions, an assump¬ 
tion w'hich is shown to be correct by the author’s experiments. 

When ecgonine (100 grams! is oxidised with chromic acid and 
sulphuric acid in the manner described by Merling (Anyialen^ 216, 
829), a bx*own, syrupy acid is obtained; on boiling this product 
with alcohol, there remains a considerable quantify (about 18 grams) 
of tropinic acid, identical with the compound obtained by Merling by 
the oxidation of tropine, and the alcoholic filtrate, on evaporation, 
yields a brown, semi-crystalline mass, from which an acid of the com¬ 
position CrHuNOa can be isolated without difficulty, 

Tropinic acid, ObHuNOi, melts at 253° with decomposition (Merling 
gives 220 —^ 2 t 0 ° as the melting point), and is very readily soluble in 
water, but very sparingly in alcohol, and insoluble in ether and 
benzene; it decomposes carbonates, and seems to be a monocarboxylic 
acid. The barium salt, ( 08 Hi 2 N 04 ) 2 Ba, and the calcium salt, 
( 0 RHi 2 NO 4 ) 2 Ca, are very hygroscopic: the ainc salt crystallises in 
colourless needles, and tihe lead salt is soluble in water. The silver 
salt is very readily soluble in water, and is unstable. Tropinic acid 
is immediately oxidised by potassium permanganate, even in the cold. 
The hi/drochloride, CHHnN 04 ,HCl + H 2 O, is crystalline, and melts 
below 100 ° with decomposition; the aurochloride, 08 Hi 3 N‘ 04 ,B!AaCl 4 , 
crystallises in golden prisms, and the plaAinocMoride is very readily 
soluble. The formation of tropinic acid from ecgonine affords fresh 
evidence of the close relationship existing between ecgonine and 
tropine. 

The acid, of the composition CrHuNOa, referred to above, separates 
from water or alcohol in well-defined crystals, melts at 117—118°, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol; it decomposes carbonates and forms 
soluble salts, but it does uot reduce potassium permanganate like 
tropinic acid. The silver salt, CrHioHO^g, is very readily soluble in 
water. The calcium salt, ( 07 HioNOi) 2 Ca, and the barium salt, 
(C 7 HioN’Oj) 2 Ba, crystallise in needles. The hjdrocMoride is a crystal- 

YOIi. liViH. 6 e 
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linej deliqno'ieeiit componnd. About 14 grams of this substance are 
obtained by the oxidation of 100 gitbrns of ecgonine. F. S. K. 

Componads of Haemoglobtn aad Oxygen. By C. Bohr 
(Compt. rend., Ill, 195—197).—Ha&moglobin seems to form, 'wiili 
oxygen, four compounds, which lia\e the same spectrum, and similai' 
curves of dissociation, but differ in the proportion of oxygen which 
they contain, namely, 0*4, 0*8,1*7, and 2*7 c.c. of dissociable oxygen 
per gram. The details of the investigation will be published sub¬ 
sequently. ‘ 0. H. B. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Influence of CooMng on the Digestion of Beef and Fish. 
By M. PopoiT (Zeit, physiol Ghem., 14, 624—58*2).—^The foods 
investigated were the fresh and smoked flesh of the ox. and of the eel 
and sole. Qnantities of these, both raw and boiled, were submitted 
to artificial g^trio digestion; the soluble j^roducts were, after a 
fixed time, estimated, and the nndigested residue was also weighed. 
The general results obtained are as follows:— 

1. Raw flesh is more easily digested than that which has been 
boiled; this difference is more apparent with beef than fish. 

2. The length of time that the boiling lasts has also an effect; 
indigestibility and prolonged boiling, especially in the case of beef, 
going together. 

3. After the two varieties of flesh have been cooked equally, beef 
is more digestible than fish, 

4. The smoking of fijih favours its peptonisation; this is true for 
both raw and cooked smoked fish. In the case of beef, smoking has 
just the opposite effect. 

5. Admixture of fat with fish does not hinder its digestion, as is 
the case with mammalian meat, bnt rather assists it. 

The following table gives the relative digestil^ty, with artificial 
gastric juice, of the various meats used:— 


Raw. Boiled. Smoked. Smoked and boiled. 

Beef. 100*0 83*4 71*0 60*6 

Bel. 71*1 68 9 91*3 . — 

Sole. 66*8 60 6 106*1 — 

W. D. H. 


Sflbct of " Saccharui ” on the Digestion of Albuminoids. 
ByA. Stutzer (Laadw. VersitchsStai,^ 38, o3 —68).— Commercial sac¬ 
charin is a mixture of benzoic sulphinide and about 40 per cent, of 
benzoic parasulphonamide. Experiments made by the author in 1884 
indicated a very slight but immaterial diminutiou in the amount of 
albuminoids digest^ by gastric juice. The following experiments 
were icaade with earth-nut cake, the albuminoids of wbioh are very 
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quickly digested:—(a) experiments with saccharin without gastric 
iuice or hydrochloric acid; (5) action of varying amounts of sac¬ 
charin on 100 milligrams of nitiogen, in the form of digestible albumin, 
in presence of 0*05 per cent, of hydrogen chloride; (c) same as (5), 
but with gastric juice also; (d) same as (c), but 10 per cent, and 
15 per cent, hydrogen chloride were employed. 

The results of experiments (a) show that the solubility of albu¬ 
minoids in water is considerably diminished by the presence of 
saccharin. The experiments with gastric jnice and acid show dis¬ 
tinctly the disturbing influence of saccharin, although the action is 
less marked in the experiments in which the stronger acid was used. 
With regard to the practical use of saccharin, the author does not 
diaw any conclusions from the above experiments, inasmuch as the 
amount taken by different persons has to be considered, and indi¬ 
vidual characters play an important part in digestion. It would be 
of interest to determine whether both constituents of saccharin have 
the same action in retarding digestion, or, if not, which of them has 
the greater effect (compare Strohmerand Stift, Oesterr.-Ungar, Zeitsch, 
f, Zuckerihd. n. Landio., 1 Heft, ISSO). H. J. M. 

Artificial Digestion of Agricultural Feeding Stuflfe. By R. 
Hiebling (JJhehL. Cenfr., 1890, li, 116—117; from Landw. Jahrb.y 19, 
149—188).—From the results of a series of comparative experiments 
which the author has made between the actual digestion of a feeding 
stuff by the animal and the artificial digestion by means of Stutzer’s 
method, he concludes that the latter gives too high results, the excess 
depending on the concentration of the acid in the pepsin. As a 
simpler method than that of Stutzer, the following is recommended: 
the substance is heated just to boiling with 0*2 per cent, of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is then neutralised with a few c.c, of aqueous soda, 
and finally treated with pancreas extract. The latter redissolves the 
albnmin, which is precipitated when the solntion is neutralised. 

J. W. L. 

Fonuation of Carbamide in the Dog-fish. By W. v. Schuoeobu 
(ZeiL physiol. Ghem., 14, 576—598).—Stadeler and Frerichs made 
the statement originally that the organs of the selachian fishes contain 
a groat amount of carbamide (J, pr. Ohem.^ 73, 48). In the present 
research, iwo varieties of Scyttiiim were investigated (€. eanicula, 
and S. cafnllus), but the latter, being the larger fish, gave more satis¬ 
factory results. 

The urea was estimated in the blood, muscle, and liver, with the 
following results:— 

The blood is richer iu carbamide thau either the muscles or the 
liver; the percentage is higher even than in normal human urine. 
The blood, moreover, coagulates very slowly. In mammals, muscular 
tissue contains little or no carbamide. Five experiments were then 
performed, in which the liver was extirpated; the carbamide was, at 
peri<>(U varying from 28 to 70 bonrs after this operation, estimated in 
the inu’soles; the mean percentage found was then 1*66, or practi¬ 
cally the same as in the previous experimeTits. The results of the 
expel iments on normal tissues are given in the following table;— 

5 6 2 
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Tissue. 

Ho. of 

Percentages of carbamide. 

estimations. 

‘M’lniminTt. 

Maximum. 

Mean. 

Blood .. 

4 

2-36 

a •'71 

2-61 

7i/(iiSGle ................ 

5 

1*82 

2-16 

1 95 

Liiver 

7 

1*01 

1-89 

1*36 




How to explain tlie occurrence of so great an amount of carbamide 
in the body of these animals is a difficult matter; the most probable 
reason, howerer, appears to be sluggishness of the kidneys in 
excreting the carbamide which is formed. W. D. H. 

Colouring Matter of Porptira lapillus. By A. Letsllieb 
(Gompt Ill, 307—^309).—The appearance of the colouring 

matter (Abstr., 1889,1207) is accompanied by the development of a 
penetiating odour closely resembling that of aJlyl sulphide. Mtirex 
hrandaris and M. trunculiis develop a very similar odour. The smell 
is also perceived when the crystallised photogenic compounds (Zoc. oit.) 
are exposed to light, and it is, therefore, not due to puti*efaction of 
the fascia. Ho allyl sulphide could be definitely isolated from 
0,000 fasciae, but ether extracted a substance which contained sulphur, 
evolved ammonia when heated with alcoholic potash, and gave the 
cyanide reaction with ammonium sulphide and a ferric salt. Allyl 
sulphide is usually accompanied by the thiocyanate in the -juices of 
plants, and probably this is also the case in the fascise of Parputa 
lapillus. Some evidence was also obtained of the presence of carb- 
amides or thiocarbamides in the water which haid contained the 
fasciae, but this fact was not definitely established. C. H. B. 

Animal Melanins and Hsemosiderin. By J. J. Abel {Ghem. 
1890, i, 1007—1008; from Arch, path, Anat,^ 120, 204—217). 
Besides egg-albumin and bilirubin, which are formed from the haemo¬ 
globin as the blood issues from the surrounding cartilage, dark-brown 
or black and colourless substances are formed, in which iron may he 
detected by means of ammonium sulphide and potassium ferrocyanide. 
The author concludes from this that the blue coloration observed on 
mixing blood with hydrochloric acid and potassium ferrocyanide is 
due to the presence of iron albuminate. 

The composition of the black substances, the so-called pigments, is 
still unknown. The alkaline solutions of the animal carbohydrates 
give, with solutions of ferric salts, pi’ecipitates, from which the iron 
cannot be again separated, and the author, therefore, concludes that, 
because iron may be found present with the black pigments, it does 
not follow that it is contained in them. J. W, Jj, 

PhyBiolc^cal Action of Thallium Salts. By J. Blake (Oompt 
reiiid,^ 111, 57—69).—^Thallous salts injected into the veins act only 
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on one nervous centre, namely, that controlling the pnlmonaiy 
ganglions, whilst the tWlic salts, under the same conditions, affect 
all the nervous centres. The author considers that this difference in 
behaviour, and the poisonous action of metallic salts generally, is 
connected with the vibratory movements of the metals as shown by 
the spectroscope. In thallous salts the metal is univalent, and its 
atoms have only one set of harmonic vibrations, whereas in thallio 
salts the metal is trivalent, and its atoms or molecules are the loctts of 
several sets of harmonic vibrations. 0. Hw B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agricnltnre. 


Eeducing Power of Micro-organisms. By L. de Bl\si and G. 
R. TRA.VALI {Gazzetta, 20, 18—^24).—The authors, in reply to some 
strictures of Leone’s (Gazzetta^ 19, 504) on a former paper of theirs 
{Gazzetta, 19, 440), maintain that ammonia is the only ultimate 
product of the decomposition of albumin by the micro-organisms 
which they examined. They consider the action of the germs to be 
throughout reducing, nitrification being a purely chemical pheno¬ 
menon. 

To ascertain whether any oxidising germs exist in the atmosphere, 
the authors have repeated Leone’s experiments (Abstr., 1887, 615) : 
two flasks each containing a litre of spring water and 6 drops of 
nutritive gelatin, and two similar flasks containing only 1 drop of 
gelatin, were exposed to the air for 80 days. K'itrous acid was 
detected in the liquids on the second day, and increased in quantity 
up to the 18th day, when it commenced to diminish, and finally dis¬ 
appeared on the 22nd, or in one or two cases on the 31st day. Traces 
of nitric acid were present in the water when taken; the amount 
gradually increased and diminished concurrently with the nitrons 
acid, only the original ti'aces eventually remaining. Ammonia was 
found on the second or third day, increasing in quantity with the 
diminution of the nitric and nitroas acids; the amount ceased to 
vaiy after the 60th day. 

Jlcterminations of the nitrogen in the gelatin taken, and in the 
ammonia finally obtained, gave almost exactly the same results, 
showing that the conversion of the nitrogen into ammonia is quanti¬ 
tative. S- B. A. A. 

Beduction of Nitrates by Micro-organisms. By T. Leoxb 
{Oazzetta^ 20, 98—104).—The author has previously shown (Abstr., 
1887, 615) that the power of reducing nitrates is common to a great 
number of germs when placed in conditions favourable to their 
development; in a solution of nuti*itive gelatin, for instance, the 
nitrates are at first destroyed either directly or with the intermediate 
production of nitrites; when, however, the nutriment is exhausted, 
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nitrification of the ammoniacal componnds in the solution com¬ 
mences. 

The quantitative determinations now made by the author prove 
that the nitric acid in nitrates is reduced to nitrogen gas, and is not 
converted into ammonia as generally supposed; a definite amount of 
ammonia is always produced by the growth of the germs, but this is 
the same whether the menstruum contains nitrates or not, the only 
difference being that, in the former ease, the total formation of 
ammonia is more speedily effected. The nitrogen in nitrates is not 
absorbed by the germs, but is quantitatively evolved from the solu¬ 
tions in the free state. 

The author has also observed that putrefaction is accelerated by 
the addition of a small quantity of a nitrate, but when more is added 
than is sufficient for the decomposition of the organic matter present, 
the excess is not acted on. It would, therefore, seem that nitrates 
are utilised by micro-organisms as sources from which they can draw 
a supply of oxygen for the decomposition of their organic nutri¬ 
ment more conveniently than from the atmosphere. 

S. B. A. A. 

Action of the BaciUns of Malignant (Edema on Carbo¬ 
hydrates. By R. Kebrt and S. FbInkel {MonatsL, 11, 268—^271; 
compare this voL, p. 542).—^The bacillus was cultivated in flasks 
contmning grape sugar (150 grams), peptone (7*6 grams), Kem- 
merich’s meat extract (16 grams), and feebly ignited calcium 
carbonate (75 grams) in 3 litres of water; the air in the flasks was 
displaced by carbonic anhydride. 

The products obtained by adding oxalic acid and distilling were 
alcohol and butyric acid, whilst fermentation lactic acid and a little 
sarcolactic acid (from the meat extranet) were left in the residue in 
the retort. 

Neneki and Sieber (this voL, p. 78) obtained only butyl alcohol 
during the fermentation of sugar, while the authors obtain only 
ethyl alcohol, a diJference to 1^ accounted for by the individual 
nature of the bacillus employ ed. A* 3^. B. 

The Formation of Hydrogen Sulphide during the Alcoholic 
Fermentation. • By L. Sostegis"! and A. Sannino (Chem, Oenfr.^ 
1890, ii, 112; from Sfaz, s^erinb, agric. ifal.y 4, 434—447).—^The 
authors fermented a sugar solution with a pure yeast culture. 
Flowers of sulphur wera added, and hydrogen sulphide (which has 
frequently been observed during the fermentation of such solutions) 
was formed. The presence of air retarded the formation of hydrogen 
sulphide, but assisted the formation of alcohol. Since the yeast used 
was from a pure culture, the possibility of other ferments, causing 
the formation of sulphur, is excluded. J. W, L. 

Production of Ethereal Salts by Fermentation. By G. 
Jacqxtehin {Compt rerid.^ Ill, 56—57).—^Two equal quantities of 
sterilised barley wort were inoculated with a liquid which contained 
the lactic ferment, Sacolwoniycen^ and the butyric vibrion, and one pai*t 
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■was allowed to ferment with free access of air, whilst the other was 
kept ont of contact with air, although the gases produced could escape. 

In the first case, the lactic fermentation took place; in the second, 
the liquid contained only traces of lactic acid, but yielded a somewhat 
high proportion of ethyl butyrate and of ethyl alcohol and its higher 
homologues. When the air is excluded the butyric vibrion, which is 
anaerobic, flourishes, but the lactic ferment, which is aerobic, loses its 
activity. The butyric acid produced by the vibiion, and the alcohol 
pmduced by the Saccharomyres, react at the moment of their forma¬ 
tion, and yield ethyl butyrate. 

In a similar manner, if pure Saccharomyces elUpsoideus is added to 
barley wort undergoing active lactic fermentation, ethyl lactate is 
formed. 0. H. B. 

Pat-decomposing Ferments in Plants. By W. Sigmund 
(MMiatsh., 11, 272—276).—It was found that when oily seeds were 
macerated and shaken with water, the emulsion which was obtained 
contained more free fatty acid after some hours than it did at first, 
and from this it was concluded that some fat-decomposing ferment 
must have been present. 

To isolate the ferment, the seeds (rape and castor-oil) were mace¬ 
rated with glycerol or water, and the exti*act precipitated with 
alcohol; the precipitate was washed with alcohol, dried at 30®, and 
finely powdered; a weighed quantity (0*2—0*5 gram) of it was then 
shaken with water and a w^eighed quantity (5—lu grams) of an oil 
(rape-, olive-, and castor-oils), and the emulsion allowed to stand 
for 24 hours, after which time the free fatty acids were-titrated 
with decinormal soda and turmeric. The acidity of the oil was 
determined before the experiment, and a blank determination made 
at the same time as the other. In this way it was found that free 
acid was always produced by the alcohol precipitate; the results 
are tabulated in the paper, and, as an example, it may be quoted 
that 0*20 grem of alcohol precipitate from summer rape seed, acting 
on 5 grams of colza oil, produced acid equivalent to 51 milligrams of 
oleic acid. 

As the alcohol precipitate might be pure albumin, and as albumin 
is known to more or less accelerate the’decomposition of fat*?, experi¬ 
ments were performed, exactly as above, with pure egg albumin, but 
tlie amount ot free acid found, after 24 hours, was very small. 

A. a. B. 

Feimentatidn and Composition of Cranberry Jtdce. By E. 
Mach and K. Portele {Lnndw. Yersuchs-btai,^ 38, 61) —78).—Cran- 
beny juice was allowed to ferment with yeast for nine days, either 
■without further addition or with addition of grape must, and the 
alcohol determined. The results show that the juice will nut ferment, 
and that this is caused by a substance present in the juice, and not 
in the skin, &c., of the berries. Similar results were obtained when 
a mixture of cranberry juice and must (equal vols.) was left to 
ferment*; after 14 days, there was no sign of fermentation. With 
cranberry juice (1 part) and must (2 parts), fermentation began in 
9 days, an,d in* 14 ^ys 3*88 pt»r cent, of alcohol was formed. Low 
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(X pr. Ghem, [2], 19, 312) showed that cranberries contain benzoic 
acid, and pointed out that this might be the reason that they do not 
decay for so long, and the author’s experiments confirm this view. 
ITeidier oxalic, succinic, tartaric, nor salicylic acid is present. 

The sp. gr. of cranberry juice from Bozen and from Hall varied 
between l'U52l and 1’0661. 

The following numbers show the amounts of different constituents 
in grams per litre ot juice of cranberries, examined in 188S, from 
(A) Bozen, and (B) H^l:— 



Invert- 

sugar. 

Total 
acid as 
malic 
acid. 

Benzoic 

acid. 

Tannic 

acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Ash. 

A. Fresh berries— 

(a), 26th Sept. .. 

92-00 

19-11 


2-24 

0-12 

2-98 

(d), Cth Ocfc. 

79-20 


0-862 

— 

0-11 


Soft berries— 

(c), IStliL Nov.... 
B. ((?), healthy, fresh, 

118-00 

19 *92 











and hard, 14th Xov. 

90*20 

18-84 

0-638 

— 


— 

(e), soft and dried up. 





! 


14th Nov. 

116*70 

20-55 


""" 


— 


Juice from (d), examined later (21st March, 1889), contained: 
invert-sugar 73-80, total acid 22-B3, volatile acid (as acetic acid) 3-25, 
alcohol l‘04f, and ash 3-G4 grams per litre. Juice from (e) contained, 
on 10th December, 1889, inveit-sngar 41-10, acid 34-18, benzoic acid 
0*769, volatile acid 15-20, and alcohol 3*42 grams per litre. The ash 
of (a) contained phosphoric acid 3*11, and potash 47-64 per cent. 

Itlalic and citric acid may be present in considerable quantities. 

Classen found that the bitter substance present in cranberries was 
identical with ai*hutin {Jahresher, Agr, Ch&ni., 1885, 362); in a subse¬ 
quent examination of American cranbemes, he could not detect 
arhutin, but found a substance (oxycoccin) which gave similar re¬ 
actions to arbutin {Bied. O&itr., 16, 70). 

The fmit and leaves of Arctostajphyhs uva tirsi do not contain 
benzoic acid. The arbntin which is present has no preservative 
action. Ci’anberry leaves contain no benzoic acid. N. H. J. M, 

Chemical Composition of Vegetable Cell-membrane. By 
E. ScHCLZfi (Ber.y 93, 2579—2588).—The investigations of Steiger, 
Maxwell, Beiss, and the author have shown that many cell-walls 
contain not only a substance which is insoluble in dilute acids, atfd 
which, fi-om its behaviour, is considered to be cellulose, but also 
certain carbohy^tes which are quickly dissolved aud decomposed 
by but dilute acids, yiel^ng galactose, mannose, and pentaglucoses. 

The author has examined the insoluble cellulose of various veo-e- 
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table products in order to determine Tvliether it gives any other 
sugar than glucose on hydrolysis. The cellulose examined was 
obtained from skinned peas and lupine seeds, from coffee berries, 
wheat-bran, cocoa-nut, and the skins of lupine seeds; after removing 
the fat, albuminoids, <S:;c., the residual cellulose was treated witli 
strong suiphunc acid, as described by Fleschig. The syrupy sugar 
prepared in this way, on oxidation with dilute nitric acid, gave 
saccharic acid in all cases, proving the presence of glucose; this 
result is in accordance with the view that cellulose is a polymerised 
anhydride of glucose. Further experiments proved that in some 
cases, at least, cellulose does not consist entirely of such an an¬ 
hydride of glucose; the pure cellulose obtained from the seed- 
skins of lupines is coloured an intense violet-red when it is boiled with 
phloroglucinol and hydrochloric acid, and when the coloured sub¬ 
stance is placed in a 50 per cent, solution of chloral, the latter also 
became coloured violet-red; cellulose from cotton-wool does not show 
this behaviour. 

The cellulose from the seed-skins of lupines gives considerable 
quantities of furfui'aldehyde on distillation with snlphuiic acid, a fact 
which indicates the presence of a pentaglucose, hut on hydrolysis 
with strong sulphuric acid, glucose is the only sugar that is produced. 

The cellulose from coffee berries does not consist entfrely of a 
polymerised anhydride of glucose, as, on hydrolysis w'ith strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, it } ields a considerable quantity of" mannose as well as 
glucose. Cocoa-nut cellulose seems to give the same two sugars under 
the same conditions, hut the* quantity of mauuose produced is very 
smalL F. S. K. 

GhLolesterin in Plants. By E. Schulze (Zeit. phydol. Ohein., 14, 
491—621).—The author, with J. Barbieri (Abstr., 1882, 1202), pre¬ 
viously stated that lupine seeds and etiolated Inpine seedlings 
contain cholesterin; the cholesterin was isolated, and weighed in a 
crystalline condition; further, it was shown that the percentage and 
total amount of cholesterin was greater in the seedlings than in the 
seeds, and the couclusion was therefore drawn that cholesterin is not 
one of the substances used up in the dark during the process of 
germination. Burchard {Dissert,, Bostock, 18b9) has, however, 
challenged this assertion; for, experimenting with grass seeds, he 
found that the proportion of cholesterin in the seeds was gi*eater than 
in the seedlings. He considers that in the experiments of Schulze 
and Bar'hieii the cholcbleriii was contaminated with impurities. The 
method by which he estimated cholesterin was the intensity of the 
colour reaction, described by Liebeimann as the cholestol reaction; 
this is a green, fluorescent colour produced by the addition of 
acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphnric acid to a solution of 
cholesterin. 

The present paper is largely polemical; it points out that Burchard 
experimented with grass and linseed, and not with lupines; that any 
evidence of the presence of impurities in the cholesterin obtained by 
Schulze aud Barbieri is not only wanting, but that the evidence is all 
the other way; that the colorimetric method adopted by Burchai'd is 
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rous^li and misleading, especially when used, as Burchard did use it, 
with impure extracts, that is, extracts containing fats and other sub¬ 
stances which give tints with the reagents employed; that new experi¬ 
ments, details of which are given, confirm the older statements 
onginally made; and lastly, that this is true not only for lupines, but 
also for the srasses and other plants used by Burchard. 

W. D. H. 

Poison of Corn Cockle Seeds rAgrostemma githago, Githago 
segetum). By Lehmann and Mori Agromm.^ 16, 381—382). 
—Com cockle seed has been long recognised ns poisonons. It con¬ 
tains, albuminoids, 14*46; fat, 7*09; starch, 47*87; saponin, 6*56; 
cellulose, 8*23; ash, 3*97; water, 11*50 = 99*68. The saponin is 
the poisonous ingredient; apart from this, the seed is very nutritious. 
Fowls, pigeons, docks, &c., die after eating these seeds ; large doses 
are dangerons to cats, dogs, and pigs. Calves die after 18—20 hours 
w^hen given 6—7 grams per kilo, of live weight; they recover after 
4 grams per kilo. 3 to 5 grams of the flour produced symptoms of 
poisoning in the authors. The poisonous property is destroyed by 
baking or grilling the seed or flour in a stove; an aromatic odour is 
given off, and in the heated substance no saponin can be detected. 
One of the authors consumed 100 grams, the other 140 ^*ams, of the 
cooked flour in 17 days, once as much as 35 grams in two days, 
without feeling the least ill effect. J. M. H. M. 

CombTLstibility of Tobacco. By A- Mayer (Landw. Yerstiehs- 
Siatj 38, 127 — 139). —In oi*der to observe the effect of different 
substances, organic and inorganic, on the combustibility of paper, 
onlxuary filter paper was soaked in 0*5 per cent, solutions. Paper 
soaked in tannin, peptone, resin, oxalic acid, sugar, glycerol, starch, 
dextrin, olive oil, calcium nitrate, and potassium hydrogen phosphate, 
burnt with flame, and offered resistance in putting out the flame. 
When paper was treated with potassium and sodium chloride, carb¬ 
onate, and sulphate, potassium nih*ate and citrate, sodium acetate 
and phosphate, and burnt, the flame was readily extinguished. On the 
other hand, the papers wliich bum well with a flame generally cease 
to glow within 10 seconds after the flAme was put out, and those 
which bum badly (witii a flame) will glow for over 100 seconds. 

Organic substances of the most different kinds are favourable to 
combustion with flame and diminish the power of glowing, whilst 
inorganic substances generally have the opposite effect. The salts 
which are most favourable for glowing are: alkaline nitrates, 
sulphates, and carbonates, alkaline oi'gnnic salts, and potassium 
chloride. Sodium salts have less effect than potassium sales, and 
calcium and magnesium salts much less still. 

Dark ashes, containing carbon, were produced with paper treated 
with sodium nitrate, sulphate, phosphate, and borate, and with 
potassium phosphate and calcium chloride. Paper treated with 
potassium salts, magnesium sulphate, and sodium carbonate gave 
white ashes. With rearard to the favourable effect sometimes 
produced by chloiides, it is suggested that thi? may be caused by a 
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rednction of the salt, and the decompo'-ition of water by the chlorine 
with liberation of oxygen. The fact that chlorides are favourable 
rather than unfavourable for the glowing of paper is of importance, 
and it may be assumed that this also holds good with tobacco. The 
more ash constituents tobacco contains, and the more potash present 
in the ash, and the less potash combined ^vith fixed acids, the better 
the tobacco will bum. On the other hand, tobacco will burn b^dly 
when much phosphoric acid and lime are present; and the presence 
of much calcium chloride and sulphate is also unfavourable. The 
following table shows the percentage of some constituents in tobacco, 
of different qualities, from Sumatra:— 



Chlorme. 

Potash. 

Free allali 
as !KaCOj. 



Good . 


5*9 

4 9 

20 5 

2*7 

Sufficiently good (light 





3*2 

ash) .. 


5*8 

6*8 

20 8 

Sufficiently good. 

0 7 

6*6 

5-5 

22 *5 

2*0 

.. .. (grey 




17 ■‘7 


ash). 


7*9 

4*1 

8*3 

Bad. 

Hi 

4 6 

0*5 

18-5 

2 6 


The amount of free alkali is a better measure of combustibility 
than the amount of chlorine. 

Tobacco which bums badly can be readily made to burn well by 
keeping for 24 hours in 0*5 per cent, potassium acetate or nitrate, and 
then drying. In this way soluble organic matter and the soluble 
chlorides are exti'aoted, whilst the s^ts favourable to glowing are 
taken up. By using 0*5 per cent, solution of calcium acetate, the 
most incombu&tihle tobacco, which can otherwise only be used for 
snuff, can be made to bum well and yield a quite white ash. 

N. H. J. M. 

ExhaustiozL of Cultivated but TTimianured Soils: Drainage 
Waters. By P. P. DcnfiBAiN (Compt rend,, 111, 253—259).—Com- 
panson of the volume of the drainage water with the volume of the 
rain, and analysis of the former, show that the sterility of unmanui-ed 
soil (this voL, p. 406) cannot be attributed to any alteration in its 
power of retaining moisture, or in its capacity to furnish niti'ates. 

In order to avoid the great loss of niti*ates in the drainage water 
which takes place in the late summer and autnmn, the author 
suggests planting colza, rape, or some other rapidly growing crop, 
which, at the end of autumn or in the spring, is worked into the soil, 
and not only returns to it the nitrogen which would otherwise have 
been lost, but also furnishes a very beneficial organic manure. 

0. H. B. 

* Composition of Straw. .By ‘A.. Hubert {Ann. Agronom., 16, 
358 —371).—^The author quota's the fallowing analysis, made after 
methods long in ui^, to show the indeterminate state of our know- 
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ledge of the actual composition of straw:—^Water, 14’05; ash, 6*98; 
nitrogenous substances, 3'12; crude fatty matters (ether extract 
0*99; sugars, 0 27; pectic substances, 0*70; crude cellulose, 31*40; 
starch, and similar substances, 17*36; undetermined substances, 
2513—^100 00. The weakness lies in the last two items. “ Starch, &c.,” 
is usually calculated from the quantity of reducing sugar produced 
by heating with an a»cid. The sugar produced in this way is a very 
indefinite quantity, vai*ying with the treatment adopted; it may be, 
and is, produced from many substances other than starch; and, more- 
orer, starch cannot be detected by the microscrope in the tissues of 
straw. Guided by Wheeler and Tollens’ recent discovery of wood- 
gum, a substance which yields a special sugar, xylose, on hydrolysis 
wiuh acids, the author has applied their process to straw, and has suc¬ 
ceeded in extracting the same or a similar substance, namely, straw- 
gum, also yielding xylose on hydrolysis. The gum is obtained by 
extracting the straw tor 48 hours with 5 per cent, soda in the cold, 
precipitating with alcohol, treating the precipitate with hydrochloric 
acid, repeatedly washing with alcohol, and drying. 

The xylose produced from this gum by the action of dilute acids 
has the formula CsHioOs, melts at 153—154° (the xylose of Wheeler 
and Tollens melts at 144—145®), is very soluble in water, soluble 
also in alcohol, reduces Pehliug^s solution, crystallises in prismatic 
needles, has a rotatory power of +18*63®, and a molecular weight of 
146, determined by Raonlt’s cryoscopic method. On treating this 
sugar with phenylhydrazine h^ydrochloride and sodium acetate, 
ciystalliue needles are formed melting at 152—155®, very soluble in 
alcohol, less soluble in acetone, slightly soluble in water, characters 
identical with those of the x^ losazone ot Wheeler and Tollens formed 
in a similar manner. In* accordance with this discoveiy of straw- 
gum, the author finds that, on distillation, with diluted sulphuric 
acid, styaw yields furfuraldehyde identified by conversion into furfur- 
amide. Wheat straw and oat straw both yield these products. 

As regards the undetermined substances,” Muutz has concluded 
that among'st them must be a substance richer in carbon than the 
carbohydrates; this substance is, according to Deheimu, the vasculo^e 
studied by Eremy. If fi^om the total carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen found in straw are deducted the quantities of these elements 
contained in the known constituents, the residue has the percentage 
composition 0 50*13, H 6*19, O 43*d8. The constituent yielded by 
straw to the action of alkalis, and precipitable by h\drochloric acid, 
has for every 50*13 C, 4*b6 of hydrogen, and *31*88 of oxygen = 
86*87. Supposing the difference between 100 and 86*87, namely, 
13*13, to consist of water (1*46 H + 11*67 Oj, and aiding this to tl>e 
previous figni»es, we get 0 50*13, H 6*32, 0 ^*55 = 100*00, agreeing 
almost exactly with those of the undetermined straw residue, which, 
therefore, is concluded to consist of hydrated vasoulose. The author 
has devised the following method of analysis to take account of the 
vasculose and straw-gum. After determining by old methods the 
moisture, ash, nitrogenous substances, and substances soluble in water 
and in *etiier, 2 grams of the straw exhausted by ether and by water 
fUL'e placed in a tube, 70 to 80 c,c. of 10 per cent, sodmm hydrate 
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solution is added, fhe tube sealed before tbe blowpipe, and heated in a 
paraffin- or oil-bath at 120® for three hoxii*s- During this treatment, 
the cellulose remains intact, the gum and yascalose dissolve. After 
cooling, the tube is opened, and its contents diluted to 150—200 c.c., 
filtered, the cellulose washed until free from alkali, dried at 110®, 
weighed, calcined, and the ash deducted. The filtrate is neutralised 
exactly by hydrochloric acid (turning from brown to light-yellow at 
the moment of neutralisation), evaporated to dryness on a water- 
bath. together with any precipitate which forms, and the residue 
treated with distilled water. The vasculose, which has been rendered 
insoluble by the drying, is left as a dense, granular residue, which is 
filtered, washed, dried at 110®, weighed, calcined, and the ash deducted. 
The sti'aw-gum remains in the filtrate, to which, after concentration, 
5 per cent, of hydrochloric acid is added, and tbe liquid heated 
in a closed vessel at 108® for two hours, or on a water-bath for five 
hours. The sugar in the filtered liquid is estimated by Fehling’s 
solution, 10 c.c. of which = 4*5 4 milligi^ams of xylose = 43 milligrams 
of invert sugar. As the composition of the pure gum is unknown, it 
is reckoned as xylose in the analysis, and as xylose is a product of 
hydrolysis, the total obtained in this way i.s often a little over 100. 
The following analyses were made by this method:— 


"Wheat straw. 

Water. 10 40 

Nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances . 2*42 (N = 0*388 p. c.) 

Ether extract.... 1*18 

Water extract, less 


ash (sugai's, gum, 


tannin) . 3*37 

Cellulose. 33*60 

Vasculose ... 24*00 

Straw-gum, reck¬ 
oned as xylose.. 19 71 

Ash. 6*34 


Oat straw. 

8*05 

3-57<N=:0571 p.c) 
2*98 


5*70 

27*15 

14*20 

27*70 

9*85 


101*02 99*20 

J. M. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


New Method of Colour Analysis by Means of the Tinto¬ 
meter, By J. W. Lovibond (/. 8oc. Ohem, Ind*, 9,10—15).— ^The 
instrument and method referred to in the paper is a new means of 
impartially judging the various colours, for recording the factors of 
colour which combine to form any given colour; and a system for 
registering the same, even in the most complicated combinations, and 
the mosc delicate shades, as well as in the deepest tints, which exi.st 
in nature. The instrument consists of two tubes, side by side, 
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divided by a central partition terminating at the centre of tbe eye¬ 
piece in a knife edge, whicb, being inside tbe range of vision, is not 
noticed, so that light entering the openings at the opposite end, 
passes in equal quantities up each tube to the eye of the observer, 
giving a clear view of any opaque substances which may be placed 
outside or of transparent substances inside the tubes. The sides and 
central partition are grooved, in order to hide the edges of the mea¬ 
suring glasses, and of the gauged vessels for containing the liquids. 
Stops are placed at convenient distances to cut off light reflected 
from the sides, and the size and shape of the apertures introducing 
the light can he altered by means of diaphragms to suit small or 
irregularly shaped samples. The standard scale in connection with 
the apparatus consists of sets of coloured glass slips, all the glasses 
of each set being of the same colour, hut each glass diflhriug in 
depth of colour, the difference being in degrees of equal value 
throughout the scale. In all comparisons of a single colour, the 
starting point has been taken as a pure white. The standard used as 
a background for the glasses is pure calcium sulphate for small 
surfaces, and for large surfaces, as for the reflectors, the smooth side 
of Chance’s opal glass. The new method is founded on the fact that 
neutral grey under certain conditions is always made by a combina¬ 
tion of 1 red, 1*2 yellow, and‘2*4 blue in the original scales, and these 
proportions hold good at all depths. Then, by assuming these com¬ 
bining values of red, yellow, and blue to be units of their respective 
colours, a simple relationship of equality between these three primary 
colours is established, at least so far as the production of neutral 
grey is concerned. Having established this common equivalent as a 
unit of colour in i*eference to neutral grey, by removing the yellow 
equivalent a normal purple is left, by removing the blue a normal 
orange, and by removing the red a normal ^green, each being made 
up of equivalents of the two remaining primaries. If binary colour 
is taken to be the sum of any two colours composing it, then any 
departure from the normal towards either primary can be accu- 
mtely measured and described. When a colour is composed of the 
three primaries, the units of neutral grey may be deducted as such, 
and the balance looked on as free colour. It also follows that by 
constant addition of neutral grey tints, a scale of equal degrees 
ranging from white to black may be established, and umdc available 
for measuring the penetrating power of light. The proportion of 
primary colours for the neutral grey standard the author has been 
dealing with is tho result of observations taken in the open air, 
under a dull grey sky vrith light as nearly perpendicular as possible 
reflected from Chance's opal ^ass, and is the average of 324 observa¬ 
tions made by nine persons. It was also found that all kinds of 
ordinary daylight between the first approach of twilight and direct 
rays from the sun are available for ordinary work, so that variations 
in the colour of davHght within wide limits do* not alter the readings 
where the same light is used for both sides. D. B. 

Ozidatlon of the Sulphar in Carbon Compounds. By Ber- 
TOBLOT, and Maugkon {Gomj^t rend,^ 111, 6—9),—The snb- 
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stance is burnt, in presence of water (10 to 15 c.c.)j in a calorimetric 
bomb containing oxygen under a pressure of 25 atmos. All the 
snlpbur is converted into snlpbnric acid, and it is only in the case of 
compounds containing very little hydrogen that any sulphurous acid 
is found in the bomb. In order to ensure complete combustion, sub¬ 
stances of* this character are mixed with a known weight of pure 
camphor. 

The following determinations of sulphur were obtained by this 
method: egg albumin, 1*65,1*59, and 1*59 per cent.; gluten, 0*90; 
wheat fibrin, 0*97; vitellin, 1*26; fibrin from calf’s blood, 1*17; 
purified wool, 3*71 and 3*59. AlS examples of the applicability of 
the process to compounds rich in sulphur, the following results ai‘e 
given: thiophen, 38*06 and 38*07 (calc., 38*09) ; taurine, 25*4 and 
25*3 (calc., 25*6) ; carbon bisulpliide, 84*05 (calc., 84*2). 

C. H. B. 

Wiborgh’s Method for the Estimation of Stilphur in Iron 
and Steel- By J. B. Cohen (/. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 9, 16).— The 
apparatus consists of a wide-necked flask, holding from 250 to 300 c.c., 
to-which is fitted a donble-hored cork. Through one hole, a tap 
funnel is passed which terminates -just below the cork, and through 
the other a cylindrical glass tube about 21 cm. long, open at both ends; 
the ui)per end of the latter is about 6 cm. in dia?neter, and the lower 
end is drawn out so as to pass through th«* hole in the cork. The 
amount of sulphur is determined by the depth of the yellow stain pro¬ 
duced by hydrogen sulphide on the surface of a piece of calico pre¬ 
viously soaked in a 5 per cent, solution of cadmium acetate and dried, 
the calico being stretched across the wide open end of the glass tube. 
The flask is first half-filled with water, and boiled on a sand-bath to 
expel air, the iron or steel (0*1 to 0*8 gram, according to the amount 
of sulphur) is quickly introduced, and the water again boiled for a 
few minutes, dilute sulphuric acid (1 in 5) is added gradually from 
the tap funnel, without interrupting the heating, until the iron is 
dissolved. Hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and this stains the calico. 
When the iron is completely dissolved, the boiling is continued for 
about 10 minutes, after which the calico is removed, well rinsed, and 
dried. The stain is then compared with a set of standards mounted 
on white cardboard, and kept for comparison. The weight of sulphur 
is determined by the following formula;—^If w is the weight of the 
staudaid corresponding with the standard shade containing s of 
sulphur, and Wi the weight of the sample taken, then the weight of 

sulphur Si in the sample is Si = ~. D B 

Determinatioii of STilplmr in Iron and SteeL By L. Arghbutt 
(/. Bog, Ohem. Ind.^ 9, 25—27).—5 gi*ams of steel or iron is added to 
a previously heated mixture of 4U c.c. hydrochloric acid (1*10) and 
20 c.c. nitric acid (1*42) contained in a large, lipped beaker; when 
the effervescence has ceased, a few crystals of potassium chlorate are 
added, and the solution is evaporated to complete dryness, and 
heated on the hot plate for at least half an hour, turning the beakei 
round occasionally so as to dry every part equally. When cold, 
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the residue is heated with 20 c.c. more hydrochloric acid and again 
thoroughly dried; 40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid are then added and 
heated until a clear solution is obtained- The liquid is now cautiously 
evaporated until a skin begins to form, when the beaker is removed 
from the plate. 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is added, and boiling hot 
water is blown in from a wash-bottle until the solution is about 
double in volume. It is then at once poured on to a 10-cm. filter, 
which it just about fills, the beaker is rinsed two or three times 
with a very little more hot water, and the filter is covered up and 
allowed to drain. ^ It is now washed, say twice, with cold water, and 
removed to another glass, where the rest of the silica remaining in the 
beaker is rinsed on to it and washed for the silicon estimation. The 
dark-coloured filtrate containing the sulphur as sulphuric acid, which 
should be less than 70 c.c. in bnlk, is treated with -5 c.c. of a 10 per 
cent, solution of barium chloride, and left over night in the cold, or 
it is heated and filtered as soon as the precinitate has completely 
subsided. The solution is filtered, -with or without suction, through 
a paper which has been previously washed with hydrochloric acid 
(which greatly hastens filtration) and the precipitate washed with 
cold water, dried, ignited, and weighed. From the weight is de¬ 
ducted that of the barium sulphate obtained in a blank experiment 
with the same quantities of hydrochloric and nitric acids. The pre¬ 
cipitate is seldom, if ever, contaminated with iron, although the ash 
of the paper is generally pink. If there is any excess of iron present, 
it is easily estimated by heating the precipitate with hydrochloric 
acid, diluting, and making a colour titration with potassium thio- 
cvanate. Some experiments were made for the purpose of comparing 
the results obtained by this method wdth those yielded by the evolu¬ 
tion process, and it was found that whether the iron or steel is 
oxidised directly with aqua regia, or whether the sulphur is evolved 
as hydrogen sulphide, practically the same results are obtained; 
this supports the condusion that a concentrated solution of ferric 
chloride, whether nearly neutral or strongly acid, has no appreciable 
solvent action on barinm sulphate in the presence of barinm chloride. 

D, B. 

Rapid OraFimetrlc Determination of Snlplinr in Iron and 
SteeL By 0. Reinhardt {Ghem. Oentr., 189U, ii, 79—80).—The 
author recommends the use of the following method as being much 
more rapid for the determination of sulphur in iron and steel than 
those usually employed. 

The apparatus consists of the following parts: a modified Kipp’s 
hydrogen generator, A, a Drechsers washing flask, B, an Erlenmeyer 
flask, G, an absorption flask, D, and a flask, E, used to test the gas as 
it issues for any traces of hydrogen sulphide which may have escaped 
absorption in D. The Kipp’s generator has a three-way cock, 6, to 
which is attached the tube /, by means of which the acid may he 
siphoned ofi when too far neutralised to be of further use. The 
Erkmneyer flask has an acid-funnel, i. 

The reagents required are : (1) soda containing a certain amount 
of sulphate, 600 giums of pure sodium hydroxide purified by alcohol, 
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is dissolred in 2,000 o.c. of water, and after standing for several days, 
the clear solution is siphoned off into a well closed ffask, carrying 
through its stopper a 100-c.c. pipette which reaches nearly to the 
bottom. Sulphuric acid (1:4) is added until 100 e.c. of the mixture 



contains sulphate equal to about 0*1000 gram of barium sulphate; 
(2) alkaline arsenious acid solution 10 grams is dissolved in 25 c.c. 
of ammonia (10 per cent.), and 175 c.c. of water by the aid of a gentle 
heat; (3) potassium permanganate, 6 grams in 1000 e.c. of water, 
used in B to purify the hydrogen. Before making a determination 
of the sulphur in iron, the exact amount of the sulphuric acid which 
100 c.c. of the soda solntiou contains is determined in the same 
manner as the actual determination of the sulphur in the iron is 
carried out. 

Of pig iron, 5 grams with 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, of cast iron 
or wrought iron, 10 grams with 100 c.c. ot hydrochloric acid, is em¬ 
ployed. The ii’on is placed in the flask 0 with 10 c.c. of water. 
The acid is put into the funnel above. 100 c.c. of the soda solntiou 
is put into the absorption flask D. Acid is now run in carefully from 
the funnel, and a slow current of hydrogen is passed through the 
apparatus from the generator A. After all the acid has been run 
into G, the liquid is brought to boiling. The hydrogen sulphide 
evolved from the iron is thus carried over into D, being there 
absorbed by the soda. At the conclusion of the reaction, this is trans¬ 
ferred to a 500 G.C. flask, the sulphide oxidised with 20 c.c. of bro¬ 
mine-water, and after rendering acid with hydrochloric acid 
(sp, gr. = 1*19), it is heated to boiling, precipitated with 10 o.c. of 
barium chloride solution, the excess of bromine reduced with 
arsenious acid, allowed to remain for two hours, and the barium 
sulphate and the precipitate collected, washed, dried, and weighed. 

The author recommends the employment of soda containing sul¬ 
phate, because of the difficalty ft'eqnently experienced in fll&ring 
small quantities of baiiuza sulphate perfectly- J. W. L. 
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Comparison of tlie Methods in Use for Estimating Organic 
Nitrogen. By S. W. Oddy and J. B. Cohen (J. Sor. Chem. Lid,, 9, 
17).—^The methods compared were those of Kjeldahl, Wanklyn, and 
Dnmas. Colonrless isingrlass was selected as a typical albuminoid 
substance. The analysis by Dumas’ method gave the following per¬ 
centages of nitrogen :—15*28,15*20,15*93,15*22, and 15*74. As this 
method always gives too high a result, due to the difficulty of com¬ 
pletely expelling all air from the tube, 15*2 per cent, may be taken 
as a close approximation to the truth. A portion of the same 
sample of isinglass was dissolved in water, and the amount of albu¬ 
minoid ammonia determined exactly as described by Wankljn in hi.*? 
book on water analysis. The authors found 12*75 per cent, of 
ammonia; Wanklyu gives 12*7 per cent, equivalent to 10*5 per cent, 
of nitrogen. As might have been anticipated, the percentage is much 
too low. Kjeldahl’s process gave the following results: (1) With 
pure sulphuric acid, 13*50, 13*50, and 13*59 per cent, of nitrogen; 
(2) with a sample of commercial sulphuric acid, 14*12, 14*25, and 
14*14; and (3) with another sample of commercial sulphuric acid, 
15*8 and 15*2. Taking 13*5 per cent, as nearest to the truth, the 
result is very much too low in comparison with Dumas’ process, 
which has stood the test of time. Although the majority of authors 
have obtained satisfactory results by Kjeldahl’s process, and it is 
undoubtedly to be recommended in the case of the more readily de¬ 
composed organic compounds, as shown by the authors in the case of 
acetanilide, they are of opinion that in the case of the less easily 
decomposed compounds, the results have a tendency to be much too 
low. D. B. 

Ejeldabd’s Method for the Estimation of Nitric and Total 
Nitrogen. By O. FoRSTiuB (Landw. Versuchs-Sfat., 38, 165—194; 
compare Abstr., 1889, 547 and 746).— Estimation of Nitric Nitrogen .— 
A weighed amount of a solution of potassium nitrate of known strength 
was evaporated to dryness in the flask nsed for the decomposition; in 
some cases the salt was weighed. When plienolsulphonic acid is used 
alone, the results are low, especially when an excess of phenol is em¬ 
ployed. Tery good results were obtained with phenolsulphonic acid 
and zinc-dust, but it was found that the addition of platinic chloride 
is not only unnecessaiy, but may readily give rise to a loss of 
nitrogen. The employment of zinc-dust requires great cai*e owing to 
the violence of the reaction, and it is necessaiy to cool the flask 
(Marcker and Kiihn, Landw. Vefjmchs-Stat, 35, 445). It was found 
preferable to use sodium thiosulphate. The potassium nitrate is 
treated with snlphnric acid containing 6 per cent, of phenol and 
shaken until the nitre is dissolved. The amount of acid used is 30 c.c. 
for 1 gram of the salt. When the solution is complete, pure crystal¬ 
lised sodium thiosulphate (3—5 grams) is added, and after the 
reaction is over, mercury fO’S gram) and sulphuric acid (20 c.o. for 
1 gram of substance) are added. The addition of phosphoric an¬ 
hydride and of potassium permanganate is unnecessary. The decom¬ 
position is effected in an egg-shaped flask of 150—200 c.c. capacity, 
with a neck about 18 cm. long. The author considers the open receiver 
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Tisnally employed for absorbing the ammonia to be nnsafe, and re¬ 
commends a wide JJ -tube of 600—600 c.c. capacity with bulbs^ The 
reagents employed were examined for nitric acid, but were fonnd not to 
contain sufficient to aftect the resnlts. It is not advisable to parity the 
sulphuric acid as recommended by Meldola and Moritz {J, Soe. Ghem, 
Ind,^ 7, 63), as the excess of nitrons acid cannot be entirely got rid of, 
and may give rise to a loss of niti*ogen. 

Experiments in which sulphosalicylic acid and sodium thiosnlphate 
were used show that sulphosalicylic acid is preferable to plmnol- 
sulphonic acid (Scovell, Abstr., 1889, 308), one advantage being that 
the resnlts are not affected by the presence of clilorine, which is of 
importance in the analysis of Chili saltpetre. The low results ob¬ 
tained when phenolsnlphonic acid is used in presence of chlorides is 
attributed to the formation, and volatilisation, of chloropicrin; but 
this difficulty may be oveixjome by adding 10 c.c. of a 0 6 per cent, 
solution of silver sulphate to the nitrate solntion before evaporating 
to dryness. 

Estimation of Total Nitrogen —^Known amonnts of potassium nitrate 
were added to vaiious organic substances, such as starch, paper, oxalic 
acid, &c., and the nitrogen determined, nsing phenolsnlphonic acid 
and sodium thiosulphate. The results were all very satisfactory with 
the exception of those obtained when olive oil was used, which were 
too low. 

A very good indicator for nse in nitrogen estimations can be made 
by extracting commercial litmus (80 parte) with 20 per cent, 
alcohol (1000 parts), and adding malachite-green. Mqpt indicators 
are influenced by carbonic anhydnde and by ammonium salts. Phenol- 
pbthalein cannot be used. N. H. J. M. 

Quantitative Estimation of Nitric Acid by Electrolysis. 
By G. VoRTiiiANN (jBer., 23, 2798—2801).—A solution of the nitrate 
is placed in a platinum dish, together with crystallised cupric sul¬ 
phate and dilute sulphnric acid, a feeble cuiTent of electricity is 
passed through the liquid until all the copper is deposited, and the solu¬ 
tion is concentrated and distilled with excess of sodium hydroxide, 
the ammonia which is evolved being collected and determined in the 
usual mannei*. In the case of potassium nitrate, at least half its weight 
of crystallised copper sulphate should be employed; if less be taken, 
the current must be proportionately reduced. A salt of platinum 
or of mercury may be substituted for the cupric salt, or the positive 
electrode may be covered with copper. If relatively large quantities of 
nitmte are present, the direction of the current should be changed when 
all the copper has been deposited on the negative electrode; in these 
circumstances, a known quantity of sulphuric acid is added, and the 
excess remaining after the completion of the operation is titrated 
with one-fifth normal ammonia. The experiments were made in all 
cases with potassium nitrate, and the results ob^ained agree closely 
with the theory. J. B. T. 

EstimatloiL of Carbon in Organic Substances by a Wet 
Method. By J. Mbssinueb; (B&r^ 23,2766—2760; compare Abstr., 

6/2 
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1889, 80).—^The substance is weighed in a small tube and placed in a 
flask of some 200 c.c. capacity containing 6—8 grams of chromic acid, 
so as not to touch the latter. The flask is fitted with a tap funnel, 
and is connected with a condenser inclined upwards. This is con¬ 
nected with a small combustion tube some 16 cm. long, drawn out at 
both ends, and containing copper oxide and lead chromate. This Is 
joined to a drying apparatus containing both sulphuric acid and phos¬ 
phoric anhycbude, which is connected consecutively with a weighed 
potash-bulb apparatus, the ground tube of which is filled with soda- 
lime, with a weighed JJ -tube which contains the same substances, and 
lastly with an unweighed calcium chloride tube. A slow stream of 
air freed from carbonic anhydride is drawn through the apparatus, 
60 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid is run on to the chromic an¬ 
hydride, and the flask gently warmed until the anhydride dissolves. 
The decomposition of the substance then commences, and the flame 
is removed, but is replaced after 20 minutes, and the operation then 
continued for two hours. The gain in weight of the potash bulbs 
and sodar-lime tube corresponds with the weight of carbonic an¬ 
hydride derived from the combustion of the carbon in the substance 
examined. Good results were obtained with substances of varied 
chemical character. The small combustion tube must not be omitted, 
or the carbon will, in some cases, come out too low. C. F. B. 

Method for Determining Alkalis in Presence of Snlphites. 
By J. Guaitt and J. B. Cohen (/. Soc. Chem, Ind., 9, 19—^20).—^A 
measured volume of hydrogen peroxide is run into a beaker, together 
with three or four drops of methyl-orange. As hydrogen peroxide is 
always slightly acid, a small quantity of a very dilute solution of 
sodium hydroxide (1 : 100) is added by means of a 1 c.c. pipette 
until the neutral point is reached. The requisite quantity of alkaline 
sulphite solution is next added, and boiled up at once, but gently. 
During the latter part of the boiling, the methyl-orange is bleached. 
The solntion is cooled, a few more drops of methyl orange added, and 
the solution titrated with normal hydrochloric acid. From a series 
of experiments, the authors conclude (1) that the quantity of ordinaiy 
10 per cent, hydrogen peroxide required depends ou the percentage 
of sulphide present in the alkaline solution. The “ caustic salts ” of 
commerce contain about 60 per cent, of sulphite, hence it is snfQlcicnt 
to take 10 c.c. of commercial hydrogen peroxide for every 0‘1 gram of 
the salts ” solution, although this gives twice the theoretical quantity 
of oxygen required to oxidise the sulphite to sulphate. For salts con¬ 
taining above 50 per cent, of sulphite, it is better to take double the 
volume of hydrogen peroxide. (2.) It is unnecessary to leave the 
mixture of alkaline sulphite solution and hydrogen peroxide for half 
an hour before boiling up, seeing that the increase in quantity of 
add required for neutralisation is almost inappreciable. D. B. 

Gras-Volmnetric Analyses of Potassium Permanganate, 
Bleaching Powder, and Manganese Dioxide. By G. Lungu 
(/. Soc, Ghem, Ind,, 9, 21—24).—^The author, in this paper, only treats 
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of those of the mimerotis uses of the nitrometer in which hydrogen 
peroxide is employed as the principal reagent, and although the 
methods he refers to have been previously mentioned, the paper in 
question gives such data as amount to a conclusive proof of the cor¬ 
rectness of the results to he obtained by this analytical method. 

1. Standardising Potassium Permanganate ttith Hydrogen Peroxide 
in the Nitrometer, —In this case it is necessary to work with acid 
solutions containing a large excess of sulphuric acid. The per¬ 
manganate employed was made from pure crystals, and was as nearly 
as possible semi-normal, namely, 1 c.c. = 0 004 gram of oxygen. It 
was standardised with iron wire; with crystallised oxalic acid, puri¬ 
fied according to Winkler’s process, and dried to constant weight 
in a Victor Meyer’s air-bath at 66®; and with ordinary commercial 
hydrogen peroxide. The results were as follows:— 


With iron wire . I c.c. = 0*003999 gram oxygen. 

With oxalic acid. I c.c. = 0*003997 „ „ 


With hydrogen peroxide. 1 c.c. = 0*004002 „ „ 

For 10 c.c. of permanganate, 30 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1: 6) and 
10 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide should be used. The above num^rs 
show that the standardising with hydrogen peroxide in the nitro¬ 
meter is one of the most accurate methods, having the great 
advantage that it is earned out within an extremely short time 
without requiring a standard substance of accurately known com¬ 
position. 

2. Estimation of Bleaching Powder or Blearh Inquor ly means oj 
Hydrogen Peroxide in the Nitrometer. —^The reaction which takes place 
is as follows;—CaOCla + H202 = CaCh + HjO 4- O 2 . It is not 
necessary to know tbe exact composition of the reagent, but, as it is 
desirable not to employ too large an excess, it is best to m^e a 
rough preliminary test by titrating the hydrogen peroxide with an 
excess of bleach solution. For analysis, the reagent should be 
diluted before use, so as not to give out more than 7 c c. of oxygen per 
c.c., and it must be made distinctly alkaline with sodium hydromde 
up to the point at which a flocculent piecipitate appeare.^ The 
reading should be efieoted quickly, say, five minutes after mixing the 
liquids, otherwise the results will be too high owing to the gradual 
evolution of more oxygen from the alkaline liquid. In order to find 
tho percentage of available chlorine by weight, it is necess^ to 
remember that every c.c. of gas evolved, reduced to 0® and 760 mm., 
represents 0*003167 gram of chlorine. In practice it is best to 
dissolve 7*917 gi'ams of bleach in 250 c.c. of water, and use 10 c.c. of 
the solution for each test, when every 0 . 0 . of oxygen evolved ^11 
directly indicate 1 per cent, of available chlorine. This involves the 
use of a 50 c.c. nitrometer. It is shown that the estimations ai-e 3 m%t 
as accurate when water is employed in the nitrometer as when using 
mercury. From the results of a large series of comparative tests, tho 
author infers that the mtrometric method yields coi^ordant 

results in the testing cf bleach as Penot’s method, although by the 
former process there is about 0*2 per cent, more chlorme found, and 
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this amoTint might be deducted as a ccmstaut from the nitrometric 
i*esnlts to bring them inu) eufcire concordance with those obtained by 
Penot’s method. 

3. ATUilym of Maiiganese Ore or Weldon Mud hy means of the Nitro^ 
meter ,—In this case the reaction must take place in an acid solution. 
The finely-powdered ore is put into the ‘Outside space of the flask, 
and first ti*eated with dilute sulphuric acid in order to decompose any 
carbonates present. The hydrogen peroxide is then inti*oduced into 
the inner tube, the flask attached to the nitrometer, and the contents 
shaken up until the colour of the residue indicates the end of the 
decomposition. With Weldon mud the change is instantaneous. The 
{reaction is illustrated by the equation Mn 02 + HiO^ + SO 4 H 2 = 
MnSOi + 2 H 4 O + O 2 . Every c.c, of gas evolved corresponds with 
0'008897 gram MnOa- Results are quoted showing that this method 
gives as accurate results as the ordinary iron sulphate process; and 
although for commercial purposes the latter will doubtlessly retain 
its supremacy, the nitrometric process offers the great advantage of a 
saving of time as well as dispensing with all standard solutions. 

E. R. 

Volumetric Estimation of Manganese. By G. Vortmann (Ben, 
23, 2801—^2803).—^The manganous salt, together with 2—3 parts of 
potassium alum, is dissolved iu water and ti^eated with excess of one- 
tenth normal iodine solution and pure sodium hydroxide; after 
warming for 5—10 minutes on the water-bath, the solution is cooled, 
diluted to a known volume, an aliquot part filtered, acidified, and the 
excess of iodine titrated with sodium thiosulphate solution. 

Perrio sulphate may be employed in place of the aluminium salt; 
with the manganese alone, the results obtained are considerably too 
low. Potassium manganou.s sulphate was used for the determina¬ 
tions, and the results obtained agree closely with the theoiy. 

J. B. T. 

Estimatdon of Cobalt and NickeL By J. Hope ( J. Soc. Chem. 
liid.^ 9, 375—377).—The process consists of two operations:—( 1 ) 
separation and determination of the cobalt by the “ phosphate ” 
method; ( 2 ) determination of the nickel by electmlysis. The 
phosphate method was originally devised by Dir veil (Abstr.,*1880,287), 
but it was not until modified^by Clark (Abatr., 1884, 498) that its 
value as a means of separation was appreciated. The cobalt having 
been sepaaated and weighed as pyrophosphate, the nickel is deter¬ 
mined in the clear blue filtrate contained in a tall form of beaker, 
and measuring about 200 cc., in the following manner :—10 c. 6 . of 
strong aqueous ammonia is added, and the solution, after heating to 
about 70**, is immediately ready for electi*olj sis. For this purpose a 
battery of two l^pint size Bunsen cells is found to give the requisite 
stren^h of current, and is capable o£ depositing about 0-15 to 
0*20 gram of nickel per hour. The electrodes consist of a sheet of 
platinum, shaped in the form of a cone, to the side of which a piece of 
thick platinum wire is rivetted, and a spii^al formed of the same kind 
of wire, terminating in a straight piece. The spiral is then inseii:e<i 
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in the solution, the cone is also suspended to cover, without touching, 
the spiral, taking care to have it wholly immersed in the solution. 
The battery is now connected, the cone with the zinc pole, and the 
spiral with the carbon pole, and the beaker covered with two halves 
of a watch-glass. The complete deposition of the nickel may be 
ascertained by drawing off a small quantity of the solution, which 
should not give the slightest coloration on addition of a ^op of 
colourless ammonium sulphide. As soon as this is the case, the cone 
is removed, thoroughly washed in tiistilled water, then in alcohol, 
dried in a water-bath, and weighed. The weight of the cone having 
been previously noted, the increase found represents the weight of 
metallic nickel. D. B, 

Analysis of Ferro-Mnmuuxim and Mimuninin Steel. By A. 
ZiEGXiEU (Dintjl. polyt. /., 275, 526—528).—The analysis of ferro- 
aliuninium may be effected by means of the process given by the 
author for feri-o-chromium. Eerro-aluminium is composed of iron, 
aluminium, manganese, silicon, and carbon, and resembles ferro- 
tuugsten in appearance- For analysis, 0 5 to 1 gmm of the finely 
powdered and sifted sample is fused in a platinum crucible, half 
tilled with freshly ignited hydrogen sodium sulphate. The melt is 
then extracted with hot water, and the residue containing silica 
filtered and washed with a 1 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid. 
It is then tested with sulphuric and hydrofiuoric acids as to the pre¬ 
sence of any original substance not fully attacked- Any tangible 
residue left after this treatment is re-fused with the above fiux, and 
the aqueous extract added to the above solution. The mixture is 
now deoxidised with sodium hypopbosphite (10 c.c. of a solution 
containing 1 part of NaH^POs in 2 of water), the alumina precipitated 
by the addiiuon of pure zinc oxide (suspended in water), and sepa¬ 
rated from the ferrous salt by filtration. The piecipitate is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and reprecipitated. It is then redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the alumina precipitated with ammonia, re- 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated. To ensure the 
absence of zinc and iron, it is recommended to fuse the precipitate 
(after ignition) with sodium carbonate, extract with water, repre¬ 
cipitate the aluminium with carbonic anhydride, and filter. The 
filtrate is acidified with hydrochloxic acid, and any alumina contained 
therein precipitated with ammonia. The precipitates are dissolved on 
their respective filters with hydrochloric acid. The alumina in the 
joint solutions is then precipitated with ammonia and ammonium 
chloride. 

The analysis of aluminium steel may be effected ia a similar 
manner, 5 to 10 grams of substance being used. As fusion with 
hydrogen sodium sulphate does not, however, invariably decompose 
the steel completely, especially when the substance to be analysed is 
in the form of borings, the author prefers to dissolve the steel in 
liydrocbloric acid, separate the silica in the usual way, and submit 
the clear solution to the above tieatment. Hydrochloric acid may 
alhO be employed for dissolving feiro-aluminium. D. B. 
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Bapid Estimation of the Principal Constituents of Oow^s 
TWTilk. By Ballario and Rbyelli (Bied. Oentr.^ 1890, 540—541).— 
A comparison instituted between the results obtained by Soxhlet’s 
arflBometer and those obtained by the use of Marohand’s lactobntyro- 
meter, with the assistance of the tables corrected by the subtraction 
of 3*5 from eveiy number, and the tables of Schmidt and Tollens, 
induces the authors to recommend the lactobiityrometer for all 
general purposes, so long as the percentage of fat lies between 1*3 
and 4‘5 per cent. The estimated of dry matter, as obtained by direct 
evaporation and by the use of Fleiscbmann and Morgen’s formula 
as applied to the specific gravity, do not vary much the one from the 
other. For example, with a percentage of fat of 4*2, the range of 
differences found amounted to —0*07 to +0*33, when 46 samples were* 
examined. Fleischmann’s new formula (Abstr., 1885, 533) does not 
give such accurate results, the range of differences being +0*22 to 
-0-26. E, W. P. 

Estimation of Ash in Sugars. By E. Boter {Gompt rend.^ 
Ill, 190—192).—6 grams of the sugar is mixed with 1 c.c. of water 
and heated gently, in order to convert it into caramel without carb¬ 
onising it. It is then mixed with 2 c.c. of a solution of 25 grams of 
benxoic acid in 100 c.c. of alcohol of 90®, and is carefully heated until 
the alcohol is expelled. By gradually raising the temperature the 
sugar IS carbonised, and the evolution of vapours of benzoic acid 
keeps the carbon in a very porous condition, so that it is readily 
burnt off in a mnfile at a dull-red heat. This method removes the 
necessity for the imeertain corrections involved in the n&nai process. 

C. H. B. 

Detection of Impurities in Alcohol. By E. Mohlbr (Compt 
reTid.y 111, 187—190).—^The reagents which gave the best results are 
Bulpburic acid, magenta acid sulphite, aniline acetate, and potassium 
permanganate. 

Sulphuric acid should he added in a volume equal to that of the 
alcohol; with a larger proportion pure alcohol gives a coloration, 
with a lower pi’oportion the reaction is less sensitive. The following 
are the minimum proportions per litre which can be dete(*ted :— 
furfnraldehyde, 0*010 gram; capryl alcohol, 0*050 gram; isobutyl 
aldehyde, paraldehyde, acetaldehyde, and isobutyl alcohol, 0*126; pix>- 
pionaldehyde, cenanthylaldehyde, valeraldehyde, and amyl acetate, 
0*250; formylcarbinol, acetylcarbinol, heptyl alcohol, and amyl 
alcohol, 0*500 gram. Alcohol containing 0*1 per cent, of butaldehy dfe, 
acetone, propyl, isopropyl, butyl, and methyl alcohols, and ethyl 
acetate, propionate, butyrate, isobutyrate, valerate, caproate, oen- 
anthylate, sebate, benzoate, and salicylate give no coloration. 

Magenta bisulphite varies in its action, according to the proportion 
of acid which it contains; the following solution gives good results:— 
Magenta solution (1 : 1000) 30 c.c., sodium hydrogen sulphite 34® B, 
20 c,c., snlphnnc acid 8 c.c,, water 200 c.o. 10 c c. of the alcohol 
under examination is mixed with 4 c.c. of this solution and allowed 
to remain for half an hour; it will detect in alcohol of 60® the follow¬ 
ing minimum qnantitieB of impurities per litre: acetaldehyde and 
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cienantliylaldehyde, O’Ol grnm ; vnleraldehyde, 0‘02 ; propionaldehyde 
and isobntaldehyde, 0*05; paraldehyde, fnrfuraldehyde, bntaldehyde, 
and acetone, 0*60. Alcohols and ethers haye no effect on the reagent; 
the colour developed is not proportional to the quantity of aldehyde 
present. 

Aniline acetate is the special reagent for furfuraldehyde, and is not 
affected by other aldehydes, or by alcohols or ethers. Within some¬ 
what wide limits the colour is independent of the proportions of 
aniline and acetic acid, but the best results are obtained by adding 
10 drops of aniline and 2 c.c. of glacial acetic acid to 10 c.c. of the 
alcohol, allowing the mixture to remain for half an hour. The re¬ 
action will detect 1 part of fnrfuraldehyde in l,00u,000, and even in 
10,000,000, and it may be applied in quantitative estimations. 

Potassium permanganate in acid solution is immediately decolorised 
by paraldehyde, isobutaldehyde, and isobutyl alcohol. The reduc¬ 
tion is very distinct, and is proportional to the quantity of these com¬ 
pounds present; it may, therefoi‘e, be applied in a quantitative 
manner. Acetaldehyde in the proportion ot 1 in 1000 has no imme¬ 
diate reducing action on the permanganate. G. H. B. 

Qualitative Test for QlyceroL By 0. A. Kohn (7. Soe. Chew. 
Ind., 9,148).—Advantage is taken of two characteid'stic reactions:— 
(1) the formation of aeraldehyde by the distillation of glycerol with 
hydrogen potassium sulphate; (2) the red coloration produced with 
a solution of rosaniliue, decolorised by sulphurous anhydride, by 
aeraldehyde, as by all aldehydes. The delicacy of the reaction has 
been tested, with the result that it is possible to detect 0*015 gram 
of glycerol. The reaction is not given by any of tbe following snb- 
stances;—Manitol, cane-, grape-, or milk-sugar, starch, dextrin, 
albumin, gelatin, stearic acid, and oleic acid, but the carbohydrates 
interfere with the delicacy of the test, owing to the fact that their 
distillation products with hydrogen potassium sulphate hinder the 
formation of the red colour with rosaniline solution. D. B. 

Voltimetric Estimatioii of Phenols. By J. Messingeu and 
G. VoBTMANN (Her., 23, 2753—2756).—^A known quantity of the 
phenol is dissolved in such a quantity of soda solution that at least 
4 mols. of soda ai*e present for every 1 mol. of the phenol; the soda 
should be free from nitrite. The solution is then warmed to about 
60®, and decinormal iodine solution added until a strong yellow colora¬ 
tion is produced. The solution is then shaken, and waimed if required, 
when a precipitate forms. The solution is then cooled, acidified 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and diluted to 250 or 500 c c. An aliquot 
part, say 100 c.c., is filtered off, and the excess of iodine in it deter¬ 
mined by titration with decinormal thiosulphate solution. The weight 
of iodine used in forming the precipitate, multiplied by a certain 
factor, gives the weight of phenol m the sample examined. The 
value of the factor is: for phenol, 0*123518; thymol, 0*2956772; 
^-naphthol, 0*37843106; and for salicylic acid, 0*18132606. In tho 
case of these four phenols fairly accurate results were obtained. 

C. F. B. 
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A Qnoxititative Beaction of Lignin. By B. Benediet and 
Bambergee (Monatsh., 11, 260—267).—^Wlien wood is submitted 
to tbe action of hydriodic acid, as in Zeisel’s process for determining 
luetboxyl (Abstr., 1886, 493), it yields methyl iodide. Since pure 
cellulose gives no methyl iodide, and various woods give just the 
same amount after thorough extraction with water, alcohol, and ether 
as before, the authors regard those portions of the wood known col¬ 
lectively as lignin, as furnishing the methyl iodide. Coniferin, 
foniferyl alcohol, and vanillin occur in quantities too small to yield 
any considerable amount of methyl iodide. 

The metny 1-number of wood thus becomes an approximate indica¬ 
tion of its lignin contents. Taking Scbulze^s number, 541 per cent., 
as the amount of lignin in oak-woo^ and calculating from the methyl- 
number, 28*6, given by oak-wood, the methyl-number of pure lignin 
becomes 52*9^ On this basis the authors have calculated the amount 
of lignin in the woods tabulated below, the results being compared 
with those of Schulze:— 


Lignin contents. 
Mean Benedikt 

Sample. methyl-number, and Bamberger. Schulze. 

ITutshells. *37 4 70*0 65*9 

Oak . 28*6 54 1 54*1 

Alder. 28*9 54*6 52*0 

White beech. 26*4 49*9 51*6 

Acacia. 24*2 45*9 47*0 

Pme. 21*3 40*3 42*0 


The methyl-numbers of a variety of woods have been determined 
by treating 0*3—0*6 gram of the finely-divided wood, both air-diied 
and dried at 100® in Benedikt and Griissner’s apparatus (this vol., 
299). The numbers vary between 20 and 31, and are approximately 
the same in diiferent samples of the same wood. A table of the 
numbers is given in the original paper. 

It is interesting to note that the methyl-number of lignite is 22*1; 
tliat of brown coal, 2*6; and that of true coal, 0. 

The method maj be useful in analysing paper. A. G. B. 

Isocholesterin. By E. Schulze (ZeiY. physioL Ghem,, 14, 522— 
523).—The cholestol reaction referr^ to in another paper is given, 
not only by cholesterin, phytosterin, and canlosteiin, but also by the 
i.socholeslerin of sheep’s wool, and the benzoyl compound of iso- 
cholebtexin. W. D. H. 

A New Method of Saponification. By A. Eossel and K. Obeb- 
MULLBR {Zeit physioL Ghem.j 14, 599—601).—Sodium ethoxide is 
lecommended as the most convenient reagent for the saponification of 
ethereal salts of the fatty acid series. In place of using sodium 
ethoxide as such, sodium wire may be added to the ethereal alcoholic 
bolution of the fat with equally lavonrable i*esults. W. D, H. 
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Determination of the Patty Acids in Soap. By M. Saupb 
(Ghem, Gentr., 1890, ii, 12t5; fi*oin Phami. Cmfralhalle, 31, 314—315). 
—For the determination of the fatty acids in soap, the author recom¬ 
mends the following^ method, which is substantially the same as that 
employed by Liebermann and WolfE for the deteiminatiosn of fat in 
milk. 2 grams of the finely out up soap is dissolved in a separating 
cylinder with 50 c.c. of water, 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid is then 
added, and the free fatty acid is extracted with 54 cc. of ether 
saturated with water. After the ether has separated, 20 c.c. is 
measured oJff into a beaker, the ether evaporated, and the residual 
fatty acids weighed. J. W. L. 

Detection of Salicylic Acid in Wine. By Medicus (Ghem. 
Gentr.^ 1890, ii, 28 —29; from Fharm, GentralJialle, 31, 321).—The 
author has observed the fei ric chloride reaction in wines which have 
been undoubtedly free from salicylic acid. He has found that 
this is dne to the presence of a yellowish oil, volatile with steam, 
sparingly soluble in water, readily so in ether, which was obtained 
from a large quantity of grape juice. He recommends that only 
50 c.c. of wine shall he extracted for salic\ lie acid, instead of 100 c.c. 
(as recommended by Bose), and that the residue of the extract shall 
be tmated with at least 10 c.c. of water, instead of 5 c c. 

J. W. L. 

Analysis of Dinretin. By G. Vulpitjs (Ghem, Gmtr., 1890, ii, 
27—28, from FJiarm^ Gentralhalle^ 31, 311—314).—Under the name 
dinretin, a diuretic has lately been introduced, consisting of a double 
salt of sodium theobromine and sodium salicylate. It is prepared by 
dissolving 180 paits (1 mol.) of theobromine in a solution of 40 parts 
(1 mol.) of sodium hydroxide, and adding 160 pai*ts (1 mol.) of 
sodium salicylate, after which the double salt is obtained by concen¬ 
trating the solution, 362 parts being obtained. 

Diurefm, G7H7N402Na,0H'C6H4’G00Na, is colourless, odourless, 
and readily soluble in water; its physiological action is unaccom¬ 
panied by other advei*se influences, and is quite distinct from caffemeo- 
ifodium salicylicum. It should contain 4*97 per cent, of theobromine. 
Tho analysis consists in tho estimation of the theobromine and 
salicylic acid. 

The theobromine is determined thus :—Q grams of dinretin is dis¬ 
solved in 10 c.c. of water in a porcelain dish, the solution neutralised 
with 5 c.c. of normal hydrochloiic acid, and then rendered jnst 
alkaline with one drop ot dilute ammonia. It is frequently stirred 
for three hours at the ordinaiy tempeiature, and the theobromine 
may then be transferred to a fared filter, the filtrate “being used to 
wash into the filter what remains in the dish; gentle suction 
will remove the last portions of the filtrate, and the theobromine is 
finally washed with 2 portions of 10 c.o. ol oold water, dried at 100“, 
and weighed. The author has found that the weight vaiies between 
0 82 and 0*83 gram of tboobromine in the case of pnre dinretin, 
0*13 giam remaining in the filtrate and washings, w'hich together 
ivpresent 48 per cent., and he coubuloi*s that at least 4(5*5 per cent. 
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should be fonnd. The theobromine should melt when carefully 
heated, should sublime, should leave no residue when burnt, and 
should dissolve readily in sodium hydroxide. 

To determine the salicylic* acid, the filtrate from the theobromine, 
together with the washings, is shaken in the separating funnel with 
30 c.c. of ether, 2 grams of 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid is added, 
again shaken, separated, and the ether distilled off; the salicylic acid 
remaining should weigh 0*77 gram. 

To prove the absence of a caffeine preparation, 1 gram of the 
suspected diuretin is dissolved in 5 c.c. ot water, and neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid, when theobromine should canse a milky precipita¬ 
tion, which should redissolve mulily iu aqueous soda, aud if the 
mixture be shaken with its volume of chloroform, not more than 
0*005 gram of residue should I'emain on evaporation of the latter. 

J. W. L. 

(Quantitative Estimation of Colouring Matters by means of 
their Absorption Spectra. By T. L. Patteeson (/. Soc. Ohem. 
Lid., 9,36—41).—In 1873 the author devised a method for estimating 
the amount of colouring matter iu solutions which gave band spectra, 
by adapting a glass tube to the low power objective of a microscope, 
which worked vertically in a larger tube fitted to the sub-stage. On 
examining the light transmitted through a coloured solution placed 
in the lower tube by means of a spettinm eye-piece, having a com¬ 
parison prism, over which was adjusted a sealed tube contaming the 
standard solution, he was able to determine the height of a column 
of liquid of known strength which gave the same band absorption as 
the tube over the comparison prism. The height of the column of 
liquid was adjusted by means of the sub-stage pinion, the head of 
which was graduated for the purpose. On placing another solution 
of unknown percentage, but known strength, in the snb-stage tube, 
and adjusting the height of the column to give the same absorption 
as befi>re, the two specti-a being viewed alongside each other in the 
eye-piece, it was easy to calculate the value of the unknown one. 
The author used this apparatus occasionally, but the method is tedious 
and requires very carelul adjustment of the light and all the parts of 
the instimment, in addition to which the separate companson of two 
columns of liquid against a standard necessitates two readings, and 
consequently doubles the errors. Jn order to avoid these, he tried to 
adapt a slit and spectrum eye-piece to Lani'eiit’s colorimeter, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in fitting an adjustable slit just over 
the reflecting piisms, and by adapting the prismatic eye-piece of a 
microspectroscope, obtained an instrument which worked perfectly. 
The slit opens but wide, and, as now designed, the instrument may be 
used with the ej e-piece suited for each, either for colorimetrieal or 
spectroscopic work, qualitative or quantitative. In using the instru¬ 
ment, light reflected from the mirror beneath passes axially up 
through the solutions in the two tubes and movable columns, where 
it is received on the plane faces cf two prisms, cut so as to totally 
reflect the light twice at right angles. Both beams now pass the slit 
in a divided “ slice ” of light, which is analysed by a direct-vision 
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spectmm eye-piece, in whicli two spectra of equal intensity are seen. 
Gas or lamp light is better for this work than daylight, as it has no 
absorption lines to interfere with the bandis; and the less refrangible 
end of the spectrum is brighter than with any but direct solar light. 
Tt is best to use a screen to shade extraneous light from the eyes. A 
little micrometer is adapted to the eye-piece by which the bands or 
lines can be measured or mapped. The Fraunhofer and bright line 
spectra can of course be examined as well with this instrument as 
with any other, hut the dispersion being necessarily small, it is not 
possible to measure the lines with any degree of accuracy. This 
spectroscope is properly adjusted for work and ready for use, when 
the slit has a proper width, and the two spectra are seen in the eye¬ 
piece to have an equal intensity, and when the index of each 
cylindrical column points to zero on the scales, with the base of the 
column just touching the bottoms of the glass tubes. If now a solu¬ 
tion of any colouring matter which absorbs light selectively, say, a 
dilute alkaline alcoholic solution of alizarine of known strength, be 
run gently into one tnbo from a pipette, the two characteristic bands 
which this body displays will be seen to come gradually into view on 
turning np the milled head of the glass cylinder and allowing the 
liquid to flow in between the base and the bottom of the glass tube. 
By raising or lowering the cylinder it is easy to get the exact thick¬ 
ness of liquid afc which the bands are seen to the best advantage. If 
another solution of alizarine of unknown strength—it may he more or 
less concentrated—^be run into tlie other tube, and the milled head 
tamed so as to raise the glass column, a point is easily reached at 
whicli the two spectra viewed in the eye-piece are seen to be equal. 
On reading off the height*^ of the two columns, the strength of the 
unknown one is found to be inversely proportional to the hmght of 
the column and the strength of the known solution. Assuming the 
height of the standard column to be a, and its strength h, the height 
of the unknown column c, and its strength x, then x is found by the 

formnla = ». J) B 

Gautier’s Method of Estimating Tannin. By H. B. PBOcruR 
(J. Son. Ohem. Ind, 9, 200—201),—Refemiig to Gautier’s process 
of estimating tannin, in which the determination is made with per¬ 
manganate in a boiling solution (compare this voL, p. 430), the 
author flnds that the amount of permanganate consumed is materially 
influenced by the excess of pemianganate added and the amount of 
boiling to which it is submitted. The author considers it probable 
that by adherence to a rigid scheme of operation concordant results 
xoight be obtained, but such results could have at best but a com¬ 
parative value, and no greater claims to accui’acy than those obtained 
by the Lowenthal method. JD. B. 

AnalyBis of Straw. By A. Hubert (Ann. Agrofiom,, 16, 358— 
371).—See this vol., p. 1459. 

Examination of Add and Compressed Fodders, and the 
Estimation of Total Nitrogen in them. By J. Koniq ( Landw . 
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Tersuclis-Stat, 38, 227—234). — According to Kellner (Lmnlir. 
VersucJhs-^titat, 32, 56) there is a considerable loss of nitrogen in acid 
fodder if the ammoniacal nitrogen is not taken into acconnt, and 
he suggests treatment vvith hydrochloric acid to prevent it. Woll 
(Abstr., 1889, 1030) found that the treatment with acid had no 
appreciable effect on the resnlts. The following method is recom¬ 
mended :—The substance is cat np and mixed, and 100 or 200 grams 
or more, according to whether it is a material with fine or coarse 
stalks, weighed out, and gradually mixed with a mixture of 3 vols. of 
strong and 2 vols. of fuming sulphuric acid (100—150 c.c.) in a 
porcelain dish, which, with the pestle, was previously weighed. The 
solution of the substance may be aided by heating on a sand-bath. 
When a uniform paste is obtained, the whole is covered with a large 
watch-glass and left to cool in air free from ammonia. It is then weighed, 
and 30—6o grams (corresponding with 2—4 grams of dry matter) 
transferred to a flask of 500—600 c.c. capacity, for determination of 
nitrogen bv Kjeldahl’s method; 10—15 c.c. of sulphuric acid is added, 
and the whole heated over a small flame to drive off tiie water. The 
rest of the process is carried on in the usual manner. Very concord¬ 
ant results are obtained. 

Farmyard manure may be analysed in a similar manner if it does 
not contain too coarse stalks. A small cube is first cut out with a 
sharp spade, well mixed in a dry barrel, a smaller sample taken from 
it, and 200-^ K) grams of this weighed and treated with acid. 

Direct nitrogen determinations may also be made in liquids such as 
milk, urine, &c., by evaporating off the water in hard flasks after the 
acid has been added. 

In estimating the free acids in acid and compressed fodder (sweet 
ensilage), 100 or 20Q grams of the very finely-cut substance is kept for 
5 to 6 hou 2 *s in a 1 or 2 litre flask with 7o0 or 1500 c.c. of water. The 
flask is filled to the mark, the contents mixed, and filtered. 100 or 
200 c.c. of the solution is titrated with J or normal soda, with phenol- 
pbthalein as indicator; with strongly-coloured solutions litmus papei* 
may he used. The volatile acid is determined by distilling 200 c.c. 
until 50 c.c remain, and titrating. The method is not exact, but 
the results are relatively correct. 

To estimate fat, the substance extracted by etber should be shaken 
with water at 50—60°, filtered, and washed with warm water; it is 
then washed with absolute alcohol and finally with ether. The 
alcoholic ethereal solution is then evaporated down, and the residue 
dried at 10U°, and weighed. K. H. J. M, 

Analysis of Bootblacking. By F. AT. Horn (Ghem. Genfr,, 1890, 
i, 950 ; from Zeit. Nahriwg, und Hygiene, 4. 60).—The blacking is 
■toated with boiling water, which dissolves out the portions soluble; 
the residue is then extracted with chloroform, which dissolves out tbe 
fat, and, finally, the residue is ignited, the mineral matter being thus 
determined, the difference being organic matters or carbon. In the 
aqueous extract any glucose may be determined according to Herz- 
feld’s method, the glycerol by Benedikt and Cantor’s method, and the 
free acid, if volatile, distilled and estimated by titration, any free 
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solpTiuric acid remaining in the retort. A sample had the following 
composition:—Calcium phosphate, 21'06 per cenc.; gypsum, 3’02; 
sand, 3*07 ; carbon, 2*41; fats and fatty acids, 6*08; inrer 1-sugar, 
3*47; glycerol, 0*75; acetic acid, 2*10; free sulphuric acid, 1*01; 
water, 6t»*40; from which the author calculates the blacking to be 
made up from 80 grams of molasses mixed with 14 grams of sulphuric 
acid and 10 grams of acetic acid, and then added to 2'^0 grams of fine 
bone-black and 60 gi*ams of iiv hale oil, water being finally added to 
the desired consistence. J. W, L. 
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plion;^llmlrazine, 125'J. 

Willgevodf, C., and S. Schiff, 
acetouc*plili>roforin : clilorisobuiyric 
chloride: ctlijlacctoucchloroform, 

959. 

'Williams, G-. H., eelestine from Mine¬ 
ral Co-, West Tirginia, 10^71. 

-hornblende of St. Lawrence Co., 

New York, 1073. 

W il 1 i am s, E., estimation of citric acid 
in lemon juice, 8S. 

-examination of commercial carbolic 

acid and of ditiiufectant powders made 
therefrom, 300. 

— Maumenc’s test for essential oils, 
SSL 

-reactions of essential oils, 199. 

Willson, E. W. See Peirce. 

Wilson, J. H., test for nitrous com¬ 
pounds in sulphuric acid, 022. 

Winkelmann, composition of the 
rapour of mixed liquids, 554. 

Winkler, 0., reduction of oxygen com¬ 
pounds by magnesium, 331, 451, 693, 
1372. 

W in ogr ads kijthenitrifying organism, 
11*'0, 

Winter, J., urohilm in the bile, 
187. 

Winzer, H., ethyl camphorylmalonate, 
1150. 

Wirtz, K , determination of the heat 
of vaporisation by means of the steam 
calonmetcr, 1010. 

Wiblicenus, W., action of bromine on 
ethyl oxalacelatc, 133. 

Wi **lic e nu8, W., and K. S p i ro, action 
of aniline on ethyl oxalaceiato and 
ethyl methyl oxalacelatc, 378, 

Witt, O- N., cTanamines, a new group 
of dyes, 1307'. 

Witte, F. O. See Levy. 

Witter, H. See Buchner. 

"Witz, A., influence of a magnetic field 
on the electrical resistauco of gases, 
1350. 

Wohl, A., carbohydrates, 1086. 

Wolfenden, E. N. Sec Martin. 

Wolff, H., i)hen}lalleuylamidoximc 
derivatives, 4l. 

Woil, F. W., loss of nitrogen in acid 
fodders, 1339, 

Woodhead, T. S. See Irvine. 

Woodruff, T., preparation of aloin, 
170. 

W o V, E, F. H., mas‘?oy bai*k oil, 038- 

Wright, A. E. See Kulz. 

Wright, O.E. A.,and C, Thompson, 
air battoiies, 841. 

-ternary alloys, 330. 

Wurtz, O. See Claus. 


Wulf, H., petrography of South West 
Africa, 221. 

Wu rm, A., benzenylazoximethenyl- 
carboxylic acid and its derivatives, 
258. 

Wynne, W.P. See Armstrong. 

Wyronboff, G-., cenum hydrogen 
sulphate, 452. 


Y. 

Yeal cs, W. S., pseudomorphs of native 
copper after azurite, 453. 

Yeo, G*., stability of oxyhaemoglohiu, 
1012. 

Younger, W., estimation of chlorine 
and hydrogen chloride in gases, 412. 

Tvon, reagents for «- and 3’^aphthol, 
927. 


z. 

Zaertling, E., derivatiyes of nitro- 
/3-naphthaquinone, 509. 

Zaleski, S. S., macra- and micro¬ 
chemical iron reactions, 290. 

Zanetti, C. U., action of ethyl and 
propyl iodides on potasbium pyrrolme, 
907. 

-derivatives of alk\l]\> rrolines, 65. 

-tertiary pyrrolme derh at i\ es, 1130. 

Zanetti, 0. IJ. See also Ciamician. 

Zainier, A. SceFittig. 

Zatfi, C, nitro'dcrivutives of the in- 
dolcb, 897. 

Zaiti, C., and A. Ferratini, aeelyl- 
denvatives of indole, OSS. 

-methyl derivatives of indole, 

1202. 

- nitrosoindole, 1293. 

--synthesis of j9-iudolecarh- 

oxylic acid, 1203. 

Zatti, 0. See also Ciamieian. 

Zelinsky, N,,ethyl methjlenomalonate 
and its polymerides, 301. 

-two isomeric symmetrical dimcthyl- 

glutaric acids, 132. 

Zelinsky, N., and M. Feldmann, 
symmetrical dipheuyll rimetbyleno 

cyanide and symmetrical diplionyl- 
giutaric acid, 384. 

Zelinsky, N. SeeBiiitohichiu. 

Zoisel, S. See Horzig. 

Ziegler, A., analybis of ferro-alu- 
minium and aluminium steel, 1471. 

-ebtimalion of tungsten in motullie 

tungsten, 420. 

Ziegler, J. H., prcporalion of aromatic 
sulphides and of tliioxantlioiie, 1292, 
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55ii fT. II, s-^nllicbis of totra- 
])h<»u,^lthioi)lioii, 321(5 
dimmer, H, iulioii of aldelijdcs on 
blMlzon;^lllnudo\i^^u', 253. 

55incli.e, T, a/o-dorivatives of plionjl- 
i8-napiitli\laniiuo, 990. 

-hcxaclilor-a-ddcctoliciLcno. 9G4. 

2inekc, T., and C. Oampboll, az- 
iinido-compomids, 787. 

Zincke, T, and T. Cooksey, tetra- 
chloro-a-diketoliydronaplithalonc and 
its decomposition products: ortliotri- 
elilora^rylbcnzoic acid and pbtlial}!- 
cMoracelie acid, 781. 

Zincko, T., and O. Kegel, action of 
bromine on pfaloroglucinol, 1108. 


Zincke, T., and O. Kegel, action of 
chlorine on phloroglucinol, 488._ 

Zineke, T., and F. Kuster, action of 
chlorine on cateebol and orthamido- 
pbenol, 751, 1255. 

Zincke, T., and L. S cbmnnk, action of 
clilonne on quinonoxime**, 1146. 

Zinkcisen, W., oxalencdiamidoxime 
and oxalcneanilidoximamidoxime, 122. 

Zotta, V. V., zinc hydi-osulphide, 214. 

ZulkowskijK. and K. Poters, orcein, 
1405. 

Z u n t z, N.jOnd 0. L c bmann, respiration 
in the hor^e during rest and work, 1170. 

Zuschlag, Gt. 8ceClaus. 

Zuurdccg, J. See Klinger. 
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ABSTEACTS. 1890. 

And also to Transactions, 1890 (marked TRuVNS.) ; and to such papers* 
as appeared in the Proceedings duiing the Session 1889—189C* 
(Nos. 72 to 86; Nov., 1889 to Jnly, 1890), bnt not in Transactions 
(marked PROO.). 


A. 

Ahies exeeUay colouring nrntters of the 
cones of, 641. 

Absorption of fat, 1171. 

-of ultra-violet rays by derivatives 

of the parailBns, 434. 

Acenaphthenecarboxylomide, 158. 

Acetaldehyde, action of hydrogen sulph¬ 
ide on, 478. 

- condensation of, mth snccime 

acid, 584. 

Acetamide, dichlor-, 190. 

-dichlorobrom-, 4S9. 

-thermoeheniistiy^ of, 1360. 

Acetamii<lodiplienyl sulphide, para-, 
1292. 

Aeetainidophcnylhydrazino, ortho-, 150. 

Acetanilide, brom-, 268. 

-1-3-3-dinitro-, 885. 

—— 1-3-1-dinitro-, 887. 

-1-3-6-dmilro-, 886. 

-testing, 1319. 

-Ihermoohemi'RtTy of, 3360. 

Acetanilidoacctic aeidf 1115. 

Aceianilidopropionic acid, a-, 1160. 

Acetauiside, dinitro-, 751. 

Acetic acid, chlor-, preparation of, 234. 

-electrocbemibtiy and thenno- 

chemistry of, 99. 

— -trichlor-, as a test for albu¬ 

min, 312. 

— — vapour density of, 1366. 

— -vapour pressure of solutions 

in, 554. 

-anhydride, decomposition of, by 

vrater, 359, 

— chloride, ;preparation of, 234. 

fennentaaon, action of light on, 
1181. 

Acetiorseries, nevr acid of, 1395. 


Acetic-scries of acids, dispersive powei 
of, 1353. 

Acetoacetic acids, behaviour of ethereal 
salts of alkyl-substituted, with am¬ 
monia, 1097. 

Acetobcnzoylphospliinons acid, 619. 

Acetoeamphenyloarboxylic acid (?) 
1152. 

Acetoethenyl-i8-naphthenylazoxime, 03. 

Acctohydroxamic acid, 127. 

Acciol, Froo., 1889, 156. 

Aeetometanitrobeiizoic anhydride, 53. 

Aceto-a-naplithol, 376. 

Acetone, absence of, in healthy urint,. 
399. 

— action of ammonium formaio on 
781. 

-action of nitrogen iodide on, 1402. 

— action of sodium on, 956. 

— and beii/.om, compound from, 
Travb., 783, 

-tstinuilion of, ns iodoform, 8il7. 

-estitmition of, in methyl alcohol, 

Ac., 837. 

-tetraehloro-, derivatives of, 232. 

-tetnichlorobi’om-, Ibi). 

-thio-, 26. 

Acetonehenzilo, preparation of, Traks 
673. 

Acetoneherherine, 1011. 

Aoetone-(*hloroform, reactions and de¬ 
rivatives of, 050. 

Acetonediacetic acid, 30. 

Acetoncdinitropluuiylliydrazone, 4 0. 

Acetone-ethylcncphcnylhydrazine, 253, 

Acetoneiiitpophonylhydrazinc, 3 51. 

A ccionilrile, benzoyl-deri vat ives of ,1251. 

Acotonnria and diabetic coma, 399. 
AcetonylncetonomethyliihOJiyldiliydr- 
azoiie,21. 

Acetonylttcoloximc, 364. 
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Aoi'topnratoluidide, brom-, 269. 

Aretoparatoluidoacetic acid, 415. 

Acetopheuono, o\idation of, by alkaline 
pei'uianganflte, 1116. 

Acetopb euoneacetonedioxime, 1155. 

Acetophcnonecarboxylanilide, ehlor-, 

785. 

Acetophenone carboz^Hcadd, chlor-, 

786. 

Acetophenonenitrophenylhydrazine, 

151. 

Aectorlbamidoquinoline, 1324. 

Acetoioluidide, chlor-, 1285 

AcetOTalenc acid, Trans., 230. 

Aceio-zylidido, parabrom-, 269. 

Acetylocetone, chloro-dexiratiTes of, 
1394. 

-heptabrom-, 1110. 

-hexacldoTodibrom-, 489. 

-octocblor-, 4S9. 

-perbrom-, 1108. 

Acety locetonemetihj Iphenylhydrazine, 

21 . 

Acelyl-bi-amidoefliylpiperonylcarbozylic 
anliydride, Trans., 1016. 

Acot\ Lnhydroberberilic acid, Trans., 
1041. 

Acetylanisoil, para-, 963. 

AceiyI -jd-ben^oylmeianifcrophenylhydr- 
azine, a-, 150. 

Aeetylbrazile'm, dibroxn-, 997. 

Acetylbroinofchymol, 366. 

Acetylcarbinol, Proo., 1889,166. 

.Acetyicotamoloctone, 529. 

Aoetyl-a«i-diethylcaproic acid, 
Trans., 36. 

Ac6tyl-a«i;-diethylcaproic oxime, w-, 

Trans., 37. 

Acetyldithionaphtliol, 1306. 

Acetylditolyldiamido^tbane, dichlor-, 
1161. 

Acetylene, condensation of, under the 
influence oi the silent dibcharge, 901. 

-diiodide, isomeric varieties of, 69 

1219. 

Acotylonedicarbozylates, action of 

phenylhydrazine on, 156. 

Aeetylenedicarboxylic acid, synthesis of 
aoonitic acid from, 237. 

Acetylenemercury, 119. 

-oxycldoride, 119. 

AcelyletJiylorthophenylenediainine,612. 

Aeetylhydrastine, 649. 

Acetylindole, [I'j, 988. 

Aeet>llactic add, 128. 

Acetyllevulinic add and its denvatives, 
863. 

Acetylmabc acid, 863. 

Acetylmeaoanthramino, 1426. 

Acotylmetadiethoi^benzene, 964. 

Acetyl-a-napldhenylamidoxime, 68. 

Acetyl’jS-napbthcnylamidozune, 62. 

VOIi. LVIII. 


Acetyl-a-naphthyl ethyl ether, 96 k 

-methyl ether, 964. 

Acetyl-iB-naphthyl ethyl ether, 964. 

-methyl ether, 964. 

Acefylnaphthylamidoacetic add, 901. 
Acetylnitroethylalcohol, 858 
Acetylorthamidoethvlphenylhydrazine, 
613. 

Acetylorthamidophenyl phenylcarb- 
amate, 761. 

Acetylorthaxnidophenylmethylliydr- 
azine, 613. 

Acetylparadesylphenol, Trans , 968. 
Acetylparamidobenzylphthalmudme, 

487. 

Acetylparamidothiopbenol, 605. 
Acetylparamidotriphenylcarbinol, 1141. 
Acetylparamidotriphenylmethane, 1141. 
Acetylphenanthraqmnoi, Proo., 1890, 
31. 

Acetylphenetod, 963. 
Acotylphenylamidoacelic acid, 623. 
Acetylphenyl-ff-amidocouniarin, 623. 
Acetylphenyidichlorhydrozypyridone, 
965. 

Acetylphenylglydne, chlor-, 268. 
Aoetylpseudocuniylhydrazine, Trans., 
55. 

Acetylpyrroline, a-, and benzile, con¬ 
densation products of, 1000. 

-- molecular weight of, 906- 

Acetylquinol, thio-, 604. 

Acetyltoluidide, nitropara-, isomeric 
modifications of, 1112. 
Aeetyltrichlorophenomalie acid, 365. 
Aoetyltrimethylenecarboxylio add, 
Proo., 1890, 137. 

Acetylurethane, action of phenylhydr¬ 
azine on, 889. 

Acetyl-values, Benedikt’s, Proo., 1890, 
72, 91. 

Acetylxylenylamidoxime, 50. 

Acid chlorides, formation of, by the 
action of sulphonic chloride, 1288. 
Acids, aliphatic, determination of the 
structure of, 1098. 

-fatty, absorption of bromine by, 

88 . 

-acetyl values of, Proo., 1890, 

72, 91. 

-action of pboapboric anhydr¬ 
ide on, Trans., 532, 9^. 

-dissociation of the salts of, in 

solution, 684. 

—-in soap, estimation of, 1475. 

-influence of, on the evolution of 

gases by plants, 190. 

-of complex function, electrioal 

conductivity as a means of investi¬ 
gating the interaction of, 204. 

I — of the' acetic series, dispersion of, 
I 1353. 

5 h 
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Acids of tlie sugar group, 1398. 

-reduction of, 597. 

-organic, affinity constants of, 1209. 

— -saving effect on albumin of, 

in Tegctable foods, 538. 

-unsaturatod, 583. 

-action of metbyl diazoacetate 

on the ethereal salts of, 736. 

-formation of racemic acid by 

the oxid^ition of, 1274. 

AconiHc acid, synthesis of, from acetyl- 
enedicarboxylie acid, 237. 

Aciitol, O', 468. 

Acrosazone, a-, 468. 

Aciylbenzoic acid, orthotrichlor-, 785. 
Acrylic acids, substituted, 27. 

- - - action of aromatic 

amines on, 371. 

Adenine, 534. 

-brom-, 535. 

-estimation of, 534. 

Adipic acid, dibrom-, Tbaks., 371. 

-dichlor-, Tbans., 939. 

Adipomalic acid, 1239. 

AB^rine from Brazil, 344. 

Affinity coefficients, determination of, 4, 
327,1046. 

• ■ " ' --of alkyl halogen compounds 

and of amines, 1366. 

--constants of organic acids, 1209 

-of organic bases, determination 

of, 5. 

-residual, of inorganic salts, 444. 

Agrostemma githago^ poison of the 
seeds of, 1458. 

Air, absorption of ammonia from, by 
Tegetable soils, 821, 822. 

— atmospheric, analysis of, 412. 

— composition of, 1370, 

-electrical conductivity of, due to 

the formation of ozone, 676. 

-estimation of moisture and carb* 

onic anhydnde m, 1188. 

-nitrous acid m, 406. 

Air-batb, new form of, 546. 

Alanine, jS-, conversion of ethjl acrylate 
into, 862. 

Alanine, heats of combustion and forma¬ 
tion of, 936. 

Albumin, composition of, 392. 

— decomposition of, by anabrobic 
ferments, 78. 

— decomposition of, by the bacillus 
of madignaut oedema, 542. 

-digestible, of fodders, action of 

hydiochlone acid and pepsin on, 651. 

— egg, action of resorcinol on, 804. 

-crystalline, 182. 

-^molecular weight of, 1216. 

— estimation of, in urine, 1199. 

— free from ash, preparktion and 
properties of, 272. 


Albumin, heat of combustion of, 038 

-saving effect on, of organic acids 

in vegetable foods, 538. 

-scrum, gases evolved in the putre¬ 
faction of, 78. 

-trichloracetic acid as a test for, 

312. 

Albuminoids, action of hot water on, 535. 
-effect of “ saccharin ” on the di¬ 
gestion of, 1450. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

-precipitation of, from urine, 273. 

-various, nutritivo value of, 391. 

Albumins, new reactions for, 1350. 
Albumose from Jequirity seeds, toxic 
action of, 398. 

Albumoses, reactions of, 804. 
Alcaptonnria and urolencic acid, 188. 
Alcohol and benzene, products of the 
action of heated zinc-dust on a mix¬ 
ture of, 1429. 

-and piperidine, products of the 

action of heated zinc-dust on. 1429. 

-and pjTOoline, products of the 

action of zinc-dust on, 1428. 

-and water, physical properties of 

856. 

-commercial, detection of impuri¬ 
ties in, 669. 

-detection of impurities in, 1472. 

-influence of, on the action of in- 

vertase on cane-sugar, Tbaks., 860 
— new method of titrating, uith 
chromic acid, 1030* 

-pentatomic, 729. 

-purification of, 727. 

-supposed hydrates of, 8’57. 

-tctrahydric, from limoncuc, 1313. 

Alcoholic liquids, examination and 
valuation of, 1194. 

Alcohols, action of hydrobromic and 
sulphuric acids on, 465. 

-commercial, presence of furfur- 

aldohydo in, 1400. 

-monohydne, dehydration of, 851. 

- of the fatty scries, dispei-sivo 

power of, 1034. 

-secondary closed chain, 506. 

Aldehyde as the chief of a fer¬ 

mentation, 1179. 

-in urine, 188. 

-test for, 1197. 

Aldehydes, action of hydrogen sulphide 
on, 1092. 

-thio-, 25,477,478. 

Aldol, 861. 

Aldoximes, constitution of, 970. 

-isomerism of, 1121, 

Alimentary canal, absorption of different 
fats by, 813. 

-decomposition of olhoreal 

salts in, 1013. 
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AUalino hydroxides, detection and esti¬ 
mation of, it presenco of alkaline 
carbonates, 203. 

Alkalis, estimation of, in presence of 
sulphites, 1468. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

-estimation of, in water, 299. 

-influence of, on tlie action of in- 

vertase on cane-sugar, Tuans., 852 . 
Alkaloids, estimation of, in coca leaves, 

310. 

- - ferrooyanides of, 1318. 

-of the root of StyXophoron di- 

phyllum, 64Q. 

-reactions of, 310. 

-utilisation and transformation of, 

during the germination of seeds, 543. 
Alkanna red, detection of, in wine, 

311. 

Alkyl dicyanacetates, 1395. 

- halotds and alkylozides, affinity 

coefficients of, 4, 327. 

-hydrogAi oxalates, 235. 

Alkyldiazoamides, mixed, nature of the 
combination between, 798. 

-synthesis of, Tuans., 785. 

Alkylhydrastines and their derivatives, 
1167. 

Alkylisophthalic adds, symmetrical, 
1283. 

Alkylorthophenylonediamines and their 
derivatives, 611. 

'AJkjrloxyquartenyHc acids, ethereal salts 

Alkylpyrrolines, derivatives of, 65. 
Allanite as a rock forming mineral, 460. 
AUooinnamic acid, 1417. 

Alloy, crystalline, of copper, tin, and 
load, 335. 

Alloys, application of hydrogen peroxide 
in the analvsis of, 419. 

— behaviour of, near their freezing 
point, Tuans., 387. 

-eutectic, of tin, Tuans., 386. 

— of ferro-mangancso and copper, 
eloctrical resistance of, 1356. 

— of gold and platinum, liquation 

of, 947. 

-ternary, 336. 

Allyl imidophenylthiocorbamate, 
Tuans., 302. 

- phenylimidophenylthiocarhamate, 

Tuans., 303. 

— trihromide, action of ammonia on, 
953. 

— tximethylammonium compounds, 
356. 

AUylamine salts, hrom-, 229. 
AHylbenzeno derivatives, converbion of, 
into proponylbenzene derivatives and 
their dispemon and refx*action, 748, 
Allylbonzyl cyanide, 1142. 


Allylcarbamidcs, intramolecular change 
of, into isomeric bases, 127. 
Allyl-compounds, atomic re-arrango- 
meul in, 1081. 

AUyldeoxybenzoIn, 1142. 
AUyldiethylcarbinol, glycerol frou, 
121 . 

Allyldimethylcarbinol, glycerol fron, 

121 . 

Allylethylsuccinic acids, isomeric, 133. 
Allylmethylpropylcarbinol, glycerol 
from, 121. 

AUylortbotolylthiocarbaniide, 160. 
AUylphenylsemithiocarbazide, TuANb, 
262. 

Allylphthajimide, 890. 
Allylpropylene-^p-tliiocarbamide, 861. 
Allylthiocarbamidcallyl cyanide, 1104. 
Allylthiocarbamidebenzyl cyanide, 1104. 
Allylthiocorbamidoethyl cyanide, 1104 
AUylthiocarbamidepropyl cyanide, 

1104. 

Allylthiouramidocinnamic acid, ortho-, 
1123. 

AJUyltriphenylpyrroline, crystallo¬ 

graphy of, Tuans., 748. 

Mnui glvLiinomy calcium oxalate in tlic 
leaves of, 191» 

Aloln, acetyl-derivatives of, 639. 

«—• hrom-, 639. 

-from Barbados, Curasao, and Natal 

aloes, 639. 

-preparation of, 170, 

Alum, sodium, 1059. 

Alumina, aetion of magnesium on, 693. 

-and ferric hydroxide, relative 

basicity of, 1062. 

- crjfatallibaiion of, in hydrogen 

chloride, 1071. 

- estimaliou of, in phoBX>hatic 

manures, 420. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

-influence of, on the decomposition 

of potassium chlorate, Tuans., 276. 

-precipitation of, by aumiouia, 420. 

Alumiuite, new variety of, 454. 
Aluminium, action of nitric acid on, 
702. 

-action of sulphuric acid on, 701. 

-alkali silicates, 13. 

-amalgam, 110. 

-use of, in thermochemistry, 

110 . 

-andiron, interference of chromium 

with the separation of, 84. 

-antimonato, 216. 

-chloride, anhydrous, preparation 

of, 13. 

-preparation of, 308. 

— diffusion of, in plant s, 818. 

— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Tuans., 385. 
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AUiniinuun, estimatioii of luinnte quan¬ 
tities of, in iron and steel, 548. 

-flaorido electrolysis of, in igneous 

fusion, 1040. 

- - heat of neutralisation of, 

080. 

-hydroxide, action of, on aluminium 

and feme salts, 946. 

-action of, on iron salts, 946- 

-oxide and fluoride, fused, electro¬ 
lysis of, 552. 

-potassium arsenate, 1378. 

-pyroarsenate, 1378. 

-sodium arsenate, 1378. 

-steel, analysis of, 1471. 

-sulphate, analysis of, 85. 

-noimal, i384. 

Amalgams, 1204. 

Amarantite, 454, 456. 

Amber from Southern Mexico, 337. 
Amethylcamphophenolsulphone and a 
nitro-colouring matter derived from 
it, 1153. 

Amides, aromatic, reduction of, Tuans., 
957. 

-formation of alkyl-derivatives of, 

491, 973. 

— heat of formation of, 1359. 

Amidie substances, effect of feeding on 

the secretion of, 278. 

Amidines, formation of, 371. 
Amido-acids, 621. 

-action of ethyl iodide on, 

956. 

Amidoazo-compounds, 614. 
Amido-compounds, formation of thio¬ 
cyanates from, 749. 

Amido-group, displacement of, by halo¬ 
gens, cyanogen, and Uiiocyanogen, 

-displacement of, by the cyanic 

acid residue, 971. 

- - displacement of, by the 

Rulphonic acid group, 1137. 
Amideximes, 253,12G5. 

-and azoximes, 41,140,141. 

-beliaTiour of, towards diazobenzene 

derivatives, 254. 

-cyanogen additive products of, 

1120 . 

-substituted, 43. 

Amine hydrochlorides, dissociation of, 
iu solution, 684. 

-salts, absence of rotatory power in, 

228. 

Amine - ethylenediammeohloropuTpureo- 
oobalt salts, 954. 

Amines, action of nascent nitrous acid 
on, 38. 

— aromafpc, derivatives of, 1415. 
-tertiary, acUon of ihionyl 

chloride or,, 610 . 


Amines, aromatic, thio-derivatives of, 
1306. 

— tertiary, compounds of, with acetic 
acid and its homologucs, 1156. 

Ammeline, properties and constitution 
of, 856. 

-synthesis of, 856,1083. 

Ammonia, ab&orption of, from the air 
by vegetable soils, 821, 822. 

-action of, on the halogen com¬ 
pounds of arsenic, 1052. 

-albuminoid, dynamical theory* of, 

87. 

- catalytic formation of, from 

nitrates, 689. 

-combination of sodium and potas¬ 
sium with, 209, 560, 679. 

-combination of, with boron chlor¬ 
ide and 8ilir*on sesquiohloride, 690. 

— compounds of, with metallic per¬ 
manganates, 947. 

-compounds of, with silicon brom¬ 
ide and chloride, 559. 

-emission spectrum of, 97. 

-estimation of, in sand and sewage, 

1024 

-formation of, from free nitrogen, 

1051. 

— in burnt magnesium, 1209. 

-in the nutrition of plants, 287. 

-nitrification of, 282. 

- Ruffle’s method of estimating, 

1024. 

- specific gravity of solutions of, 

107. 

Ammoniomercuric cyanides, 223. 
Aramonionickel thiosulphate, 13. 
Ammonium amalgam, exisieuco of, 
1204. 

-borofluoride, 561- 

-cadmium thiosulphates, 1057. 

-chloride, new form of, 694. 

-combination of alkali xnelals with, 

450. 

- compounds, mixed quaternary, 

action of heat on the chlorides aiui 
hydroxides of, Tbans., 767. 

- — quaternary, isomerism in, 

475. 

-fluoroxyhypomolybdates, 703. 

- 7 -hydroxycaproato, 880. 

-hypochlorite, Pkoo., 1890, 22. 

-magnesium phosphate, estimation 

of nitrogen in, 291. 

-molybdoiodate, 107. 

-potassium thiosulphate, 564. 

-pyroiyhexatbiovanadate, 1381. 

-rhodium nitrite, 1382. 

-salts, apparatus for the estimation 

of nitrogen in, 1341. 

— -intei-action of hypodiloritcs 

and, Pboo., 1800, 22. 
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Ammonium salts, function of, in the nu¬ 
trition of higher plants, 79. 

-sulphate and sodium nitrate, com¬ 
parative manurial value of, 287. 

- sulphide precipitate, qualitative 

analysis of the, 84*. 

-thiovanadate, 1381. 

-triiodate, 107. 

-urate, tliermochemistry of, 1041. 

Amphibole of secondary origin, 1081. 
Amyl alcohol in brandy from different 
parts of the G-ermaii Empire, 1388. 

-iodide, purification of, 116. 

Amylamine, chloro-, 952. 

-dichloro-, 953. 

-tertiary, 1388. 

Amylbenzoyidextroeegonine hydrochlor¬ 
ide, 913.* 

Amylcarbamide, 1388. 

Amyleugenol, dispersion and molecular 
refractive ener^ of, 1202. 
Amyl-a-naphthol, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Amyl-j3>naphthol, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Amylohydrolyst, Trans., 531. 
Amylthymol, dispersion and molecular 
refraction of, 1201,1202. 

Aniemia, pernicious, 400,1017,1177. 
Analysis, colour, 14^1. 

Andesine from Bodenmais, 344. 
Andropogon schmnanihus^ oil of, 051. 
Angelic acid, derivatives of, $62. 
Anhydride-formation in acids of the 
succinic series, 479, 741. 

Anhydrite from Iforth America, 218. 
Anliydroanisylphenylthiouramidoxinie, 
1265. 

Anhydro-bases, preparation of, from 
auiidomorcaptans of the fatty sericb, 
524. 

Anhydroberberilamide, Trans,, 3016. 
Auhydroberberilanilide, Trans., 10>I7. 
Axihydroborberilic acid, Trans., 991, 
1037. 

-constitution of, Trans., 998. 

-salts of, Trans., 1037. * 

-synthesis of, Trans , 1061. 

-chloride, Trans., 1012. 

Anhydroglycolylphenylglydne, 2416. 
Anilides, preparation of, 759. 

-properties of, 768. 

AniHdobenzoIo acii metamidopara-,374. 

-meianitropara-, 37 Iv 

AuUiUdobutyric acid, 1159. 
Anilidodinitrobenzyl methyl ketone, 773. 
AniUdo-3-dmhenyl-5-phenylpyrrol- 
idone, [l], Tbans., 683. 
Anilidoethyleuophenylamidoaccbic acid, 
1160. 

Anilidonaphtliaquinono, orthonitro-, 
1416. 


Anilidopropionic acid, 1159. 
Anihdopropionylanilidopropionic aekl 
1160. 

Anilidopropylcarbamide, 977. 
Anilidopropylphthalimide, 976. 
Anilidopyrotartario acid, pyridine- and 
pyrroline-derivatives from, 6J3. 

-j8-, preparation of, 774. 

j^mlidoquinonedianil, 912. 
Anilidotoluquinone, nitro-, 1446.. 
Anilidotoluquinoneanil, 912. 
Amlidotriuitrotoluene, 486. 

Aniline, action of nascent nitrons acid 
on, 38. 

- chlorination and bromination of, 

in presence of an efxcess of a mineral 
acid, 37. 

-citraconate, 368. 

-.conversion of, into benzenesulph- 

onic acid, 1137. 

-conversion of, into diphenyl, 972. 

-dibrom-, 165. 

-1-2-3-dmitro-, 885. 

-1-8-4-dinitro-, 886. 

-1-3-6-dinitro-, 886. 

-isocinnamate, 1418. 

— salts, stability of, alone and in pre¬ 
sence of water, 1361. 

-thermochemistry of, 1361. 

- sulphonation of, with potassium 

hydrogen sulphate, 1149. 
Anilinetrisulphonic acid, non-existence 
of, 1287. 

Anilpyrroylpyruvic acid, 1243. 

-anhydride, 1343. 

Animal-cellulose, 227. 

Animal-economy, origin of urea in, 184. 
Animal-heat, 206. 

Animals, action of related compoumU 
on, 280, 813,1018. 

-calorimetric investigation of heat 

production in, 182. 

-effect of oil of mustard in foods on, 

539. 

-secretion of cnldum carbonate by, 

653. 

Anisaldebyde and succinic acid, combm- 
sation of, 770. 

-reaction of albumin with, 1350. 

Anisaldoxime, orth-, 1410. 
Anisaldoximes, isomcnc, 1122. 
Anisamide, 491, 975. 

-reduction of, Trans., 957. 

Anisamidine, 492. 

Anisamine, orth-, 1411. 
Anisenylamidoxime, 144. 
Anisenylbenzcnylazoxime, 145. 
Anisenylcarbonylamidoximo, 145. 
Anisenyldhenylazoxiuie, 145. 
Anisenylpropenylazoxiiufi-etf-oarboxylic 
acid, 145. 

Anisidine, dinltro-, 752. 
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Anisidine, paratiitroso-, 608. 
Aniailidenepji*idylalkine} 1488. 
Aiiisiinido-oth^l ether, 491. 

Adisotlus furfduSf constitaonts of, 658. 
Aui&oil, clilorobenzenes obtained from, 
365. 

-cliloro-derivatiTes of, 240. 

-chloronitro-deriTatiTes of, 240, 

-fi-dinitro-, 752. 

-paranitro-, reduction of, 1120. 

-synthesis of ketones from, 963. 

Anisyhusetamide, orth-, 1411. 
Anisylamidoxune, 1265. 
Anisylamidoximeethenyl, 1265. 
Anisylazoximepropenyl-w-carboxylic 
acid. 1265. 

Anisylbromobutyrolaotone, 771. 
Anisylbutyrolactone, 771. 
Anisyloarbamide, orth-, 1411. 
Anisylhydroxybutyric acid, salts of, 
771. 

Anisylimidozimecarbonyl, 1265. 
Anisylisocrotonio acid, 5^ 770. 
Anisylmethylnitrosamine, paranitro-, 
608. 

Anisylnitrile, 1265. 
Anisylphenylcarbamide, orth.-, 1411. 
Anisylphenyluramidoxime, 1265. 
Anisyluiamidozime, 1265. 

Anorthite, 19. 

-formation of, 1080. 

-from Miyak^ima, Japan, 718. 

Anthoehroite from Sweden, 114. 
Anthracene and its homologiies, 511. 
-decahydiide, 637. 

— formula of, Pboc., 1890,102. 

-octohydride, 637. 

-perhydride, 637. 

-reduction of, 1146. 

Anihracencdicarboxylic acid, [3:4], 512. 
Anthracene-1: 2 :-4-trtcarboxylic acid, 
512. 

Anthracylpiperidine, tertiary, 1003. 
Anthraqiuuone and its homologues, 511. 
-formation of, under certain con¬ 
ditions, 1425. 

Anthniquinonedicarboxylic acid, 1; 4-, 
512. 

Anthraq^uinone-1 : 2 ; 4-tricarboxylic 
acid, 512. 

Antimonates, 216. 

Antimoniurotied hydrogen. See Hy¬ 
drogen antimonide. 

Antimony, detection and estimation of, 
1193. 

-double fluorides of, 216. 

-effect oij on the freezing point of 

tm, Tbaks., 387. 

-electrol^c estimation of, 294,421. 

— estimation of, 830, 

- - evidence of the occurrence of a 

new element in, 434. 


Antimony oxide, influence of, on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Tbah-8 ,275, 277. 

-pentachloride, vapour-density of, 

16. 

-sulphate, Tbans., 540. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composi¬ 
tion of, 1217. 

Antipyrin, test for, 309. 

Antiseptic powers of isomeric organic 
substances, Tbabs., 636. 
Apatite-group, synthesis of minerals of, 
709. • 

Apiole, 35, 518. 

-constitution of, 1294. 

-molecular weight of, 725, 

Apione, constitution of, 1296. 

—— diamido-, 1295. 

-dinitro-, 1295. 

Apioneacrylic acid, 36. 

Apionecrotonio acid, 36. 

Apioneketonic acid, 1294. 
Apionile^yoxylic acid, 1294. 

Apionol, 35. 

-constitution of, 1295. 

Aplysiss, blood of the, 810. 

Aponic acid, 518. 

Apophyllite from the French Creek 
mines, 113. 

-from the United States, 118. 

Aqueous vapour, specific volume of, 
207. 

Arabinon, Tbaits., 59. 

Arabinoso, heats of combustion anil 
formation of, 1360. 

Arabinosccarboxylic add phenylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Arabonic acid phenylhydrazino, 1398. 
Argol, analysis of, 303. 

Aricine, 803. 

Aromatic adds, unsatuxaiod, x>i*opnra- 
tion of, 801. 

-alkyl ketones and their oxidation, 

979. 

-compounds, mercury nitrate as a 

test ior, 669. 

-new method of chlorinating, 

882. 

Aromatic-nucleus, constitution of, 238. 
Aromite from Atacama, 435. 

Arrack, analyses of, 1195. 

Arsenic, action of ammonia and hydro¬ 
gen phosphide on the halogen com¬ 
pounds of, 1052. 

-allotropic forms of, thermoche¬ 
mistry of, 679. 

-chloride, combination of iridium 

phosphochlorides with, 1069. 

—--freezing point of, 331. 

-compounds of, 1053. 

-detection and estimation of, 1193. 

-estimation of, 923,1026,1198. 
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Arseiiie, estimation of, by Marsh’s 
method 1187. 

-estimation of, in iron, 194. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, TfiAifs., 
277. 

-rapid method of estimation, 83. 

-reactions of, 1343. 

-trioxide, action of sodium hydro¬ 
sulphide on, 1053. 

-use of the induction spark for de¬ 
tecting traces of, 922. 

Arsenical pyrites, 454. 

-from Wunsiedel, 711. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen. See Hydrogen 
arsenide. 

Ai*seuovaiiadate3,1380. 

Artar root, constituents of the bark of, 
018. 

Artarine, 918. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, germination of, 
656. 

Asarone, constitution of, 244. 

Ascaris, respiration of various species of, 
274. 

Ash, estimation of, 196. 

-in food and drags, 833. 

— -in sugars, 1472. 

■ ■ of tobacco leaves, composition of, 

1338. 

Asparagine, heats of combustion and 
toriuation of, 986. 

Aspartic acid, electrical conductivities 
iuid multiple aflnities of, 204. 

-heats of combustion and 

formation of, 936. 

Assimilation and transpiration, relation 
between the, produced by chlorophyll, 
190. 

- of carbon by green plants from 

eertum compounds, 81§, 1021. 
Astwipliyllite, 1079. 

Alacamitc in ChUi, 111. 

Atclcbile from 8chneobepg, Saxony, 18. 
Aiiiiosplioro in soils, 81. 

Atuiosphere. See also Air. 

Atomic and molecular union, can 
Kooult’s method distinguish between, 
105. 

-coefficients, critical, 444. 

— refraction of the elements, 313. 
-volume of elements, influence of, 

on steel, relation between, 567. 

-weight of beryllium, ^9,1375. 

---of bismuth, 706. 

-of gold, 708. 

-of hydrogen, carbon an 

impurity affecting the determination 
of, 1369. 

-of iridium, 1067- 

— -of magnesium, 850. 


Atomic weight of oxygen, 330,1370. 

-of palladium, 17. 

-of zirconium, 705. 

Atoms, arrangement of, in space in 
carbon compounds containing nitro¬ 
gen, 348. 

--. stereochemical and mechanical 

views with reference to single and 
multiple union of, and the ch^ges of 
one into the other, 555. 

Atropine and cocaShe, relation between, 

1010 . 

-ferroeyanide, 1318. 

-influence of, on the salivary secre¬ 
tion, 897. 

Atropines, optically active, formation of, 
74. 

Anrichalcite, 218. 

Aurora BoTOBlis, spectrum of, 313. 
Autoxidation, 208. 

Azimides, 787. 

Azimido-compounds, 787. 

-formula of, 990. 

Azimidotolylphenylcarbamide, 780. 
Azines, formation of, fi'om orthodi¬ 
amines and polyamines, l78. 
Azobenzena bisulphide, 605. 

-cUnitrodinitroso-, 1259. 

-dinitronitrosoparachlor-, 1118. 

-dinitroparaohlor-, 1119. 

-dinitrosonitroparochlor-, 1118. 

-diuitrosoparachlor-, 1119. 

-ethylxanthate, 605. 

-metatnnitro-, 762. 

-uitronitrosoparachlor-, 1119. 

-orthoporatetranitro-, 1259. 

-oithotrinitro-, 762. 

-paratrinitro-, 1259* 

-tetranitroparaohlor-, 1119. 

-txmitronitrobo-, 1259. 

- triniti-onitroBoparachlor-, 1119* 

-trinitroparachlor-, 1118- 

Azobenzcneazoparoehlorobenzene, tri- 
nitronitroBO-, 1119. 

Azobeuzeneuitiouzoparachlorobenzene, 
trinitrouitroso-, 1119. 
Azobonzeneparaohlorophenylhydrazine, 
trinitrunitroso-, 1119. 
Azobenzenephenylhydrazine, trinitro* 
nitroBO-, 1119. 

Azobenzylethylomidophenol, 1116. 
Azo-colours from cs-naphthylamiue, di- 
methylaniline, and a-hydroxynaj>h- 
thoic*aeid, 1148. 

Azo-compounds, action of carbon bi¬ 
sulphide on, 243. 

Azocumic chloride, 891. 
Azohydrazine-oonipounds, 111b. 
Azophenine, formation of, 614. 
Azotoluene, nitro-dorivatives of, 140. 
Azotoluenes, 140. 

-trinitro-, isomerism of, 350. 
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Azozimes, 253. 

-and amidoziznes, 41,140,141. 

Azozybenzene, metatrinitro-, 762. 

-orthotrinitro-, 761. 

Azozjethjlbenzyloniline, 1116. 
Azozy-jS-naphtbylamine, a-, 631. 
Azozjpben^ ethers, 1119. 
Azozytoluenes, 140. 

Azoxytoluenes, para-, isomerism of, 
350. 


B. 

JBacilhti eihaceHcus, 916. 

- fluoreacena HciuefacieniSy chromo- 
gemc functions of, 655. 

— — putridus^ chromogenic func¬ 
tions of, 655. 

- Uquefaviens magnw^ 78. 

- decomposition of gelatin 

by, 543. 

of malignant oedema, action of, 
on carbohydrates, 1454. 
-decomposition of albu¬ 
min by, 542. 

-- JELauschhrandi 78. 

• decomposition of gelatin by, 

543. 

- pyoeganicus, chromogenic func¬ 
tions of, 655. 

-colouring matters and arom¬ 
atic products from, 189. 

- spinosits, 78 

- viscosua saccharic 77. 

- w»/. 77. 

Bacteria, cholera, reduction of nitrates 
by, 7(5. 

- emphysema^ 78. 

-ferment action of, 916. 

Balance, gas, 823. 

Bnlsunis, analysis of, 1032. 

Barium and strontium, separation of, 
826, 024. 

-antinionate, 216. 

-benzylanthracenesulphonate, 1143. 

— cadmium Ihiosulpbates, 1058. 

-carbonate, commercial, impurities 

in, 826. 

-di-j5-naphthylketoneoxide8ulpho- 

nate, 510. 

-dinitro-iS-naphthol, 1424. 

-estimation of, in foods, 195. 

-hydroxide, decomposition of, by 

beat, 850. 

oxide, action of magnesium on,452. 

-dimorphism of, 850. 

-oxides, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassinm chlorate, 
Tsavs., 280. 

—^ plnmbate, 561, 

— rhodium mtrite, 1882. 


Barium silicofluoride solubility of, 925. 
——- sulphate, analysis of, 1027. 

-deposits of, from mine water, 

853. 

-- from Perkins* Mill, Quebec, 

672. 

- toluenesulphonamate, [ortho-], 
1137. 

-xylenesulphonamate, 1137. 

Barley, culture of excised embryos of, 
on nutrient solutions, Tiuisra , 483. 

-culture of excised embryos of, on 

water, Teans., 482. 

-estimation of starch in, 928, 

-malted, distribution of diastase in, 

Teans., 608. 

-strncturo of the grain of, Teans., 

461. 

Barysite, a new lead silicate, 456. 
Boryta-raffinose, 580. 

Barytes, occurrence of, near Torda, 713. 
Bases, organic and inorganic, relatiie 
affinities of, 1367,1368. 

•determination of the affinity 

of, 5. 

-TolatUc, equilibrium and re¬ 
ciprocal displacements between, 1362 
Batatas edulis, carbohydrates of the, 
1022. 

Bath, air-, new form of, 546. 

Batteries, measurement of the internal 
resistance of, 315. 

-secondary, theoiy of, 313, 1354. 

-storage, chemistry of, 842. 

-with fused electrolytcb, 551. 

Battery, gas, new form of, 811. 

-secondary, theory of, 315, 1354, 

Beech, boric acid in, G56. 

-cupiiles of the, amount of mineral 

matter in and innnurial value of, 287, 
Beef, influence of cooking on the ili- 
gebtion of, 1 JiflO. 

Boer, cbtimatiott of glycerol in, 42(». 
Beeswax, detection of ceroaiu, ozok«‘rite, 
and paraffin iu, 421. 

Beet, sugar, in the experimental plots nt 
Grignon in 1889, 820. 

Beetroot, manuriai experiments with, 

1022. 

-the tOIo of sugar and its develop¬ 
ment during the growth of the, 1020. 
Belladonine, 271. 

Bonzalacotone, metamido-, 1138. 
Benzaldehyde and ammonia, action of, 
on diacetyl, Teaks., 8. 

-and ethyl cyanacetatc, condensa¬ 
tion product of, 1270. 

-— and pyrotartaric acid, condensa¬ 
tion of, 775. 

-occurrence of bonzamido in the 

urine after the Ddunnibtration of, 
188. 
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Bonzaldeliycle, reaction of, ^ith albu¬ 
min, 1350. 

Buiizal(l<'h}cles, isomeric dicliloro-, and 
the naphfhols derived therefrom, C19. 

-iluo-, a-, jd-, and y-, 25. 

Benzaldoximc, 141. 

-a (limolecular isomeride of, 1122. 

Benzaldoxiincs, constitution of, 721. 

-isomeric, 1121. 

BenzaUevulinic acid, deriratlTes of, 
375. 

-dibromide, 4^6. 

-preparation ot, 496. 

-acids, and 5-, 1129. 

Benzamide in urine after administra¬ 
tion of benzaldehyde, 188. 

-thermochemistry of, 13G0. 

Benzamidine, action of, on ethyl acetyl- 
malonate, 406. 

-benzamidylacetylmalonate, 496. 

-metanit ro-, 973. 

Benzamido-orthobromothymol, para-, 
602. 

Benzanilidc, thermochemistry of, 13C0. 
Bonze\n-group, dyes of the, 157. 
Benzene, action of nitrous anhydride 
on, 1401. 

-action of srlenic acid on, 50. 

-and alcohol, products of the action 

of heated zinc-dust on, 1420. 

— broniotrianiidodinitro-, 982. 

-chlorination of, 882. 

-condensation of, under the influ¬ 
ence of the silent discharge, 961. 

constitution of, 238, 602, 881, 
1004, 1106, 1276, 1283, 1432, and 
Bkoc., 1890, 301. 

-dieldoro-, [para-], conversion of, 

into metodiehlorobcnzene, 882. 

-l-2-3-(liiiitriodo-, 886. 

-1-3-1-dinitriodo-, 887. 

— 1-2-3-dinit robromo-, 886. 

— lioxachlorido, action of aniline on, 
C14. 

-hexachlorides, molecular freights 

of, 725. 

- hcxachloro-, action of fuming 

nitric acid on, 8^. 

-metamerism in derivatives of, 

881. 

-monobromo-, the “ second,” 881, 

962. 

-nitro-, action of chromium oxy¬ 
chloride on, Tbanb., 263. 

—^-detection of, 1194. 

-poniabromonitro-, 983. 

-pentamido-, 247. 

-physical constants of halogen de¬ 
rivatives of, 2. 

- test for the hydroxy-derivatives of, 
669. 

• tQtiabromodiniiro-, 982. 


Benzene triamidodinitro-, 247. 

-trianilidodmitro-, 248. 

— tribromodiiutro-, action of ethyl 
sodacetoacetate on, 772. 

-action of ethyl sodioinalonato 

on. 377. 

-tribromotrinitro-, action of ethjl 

Bodiomalonate on, 497. 

-trisubstituted derivatives of, 884. 

Benzeneazobenzylidene-naphth^lainmc, 

616. 

Benzeneazodianilidonaphthalene, 629. 
Benzeneazodihydroxyuaphthalene, 
[1:2: 2'], G28. 

Benzcneazo-a-dinapbtbylamine, 912. 
Benzeneazo-ajS-dinaphthylamine, 993. 
Benzeneazo-o^-dinaphthylamine,385. 
Benzcneazo-j3a-dinaplithy lamine, a 385. 
Benzeneazo-jSjS-dinaphtli^damino, 993. 
Benzoneazo^phenylcarbamide, 616. 

B enzeneazoethyl-a-naphthylamino, 911. 
Benzeneazo-iB-naphthylamme, triazino 
from, Tbaks., 329. 

Benzeneazo-]3-naphthyltolylamine, 99. 
JBenzcneazoporatolyl- a-uaphthy lamiiie, 
912. 

Benzeneazophonol-a-naphthylamine, 

912. 

Benzene-derivatives, conversion of 
pentamethylene-dcrivatives into. 129. 
Benzenediazonitrosophoiiyltolylamine, 
CIO. 

Benzenes, bromonitro-compounds pre¬ 
pared from, 983. 

- chloro-, obtained from anisoTl, 

365. 

Beuzene-sericB, alteration of coinpoimds 
of, on exposure to air aud light, 
1401. 

-selenium and oxygen deriva¬ 
tives in the, 34. 

Benzenesulphoncjanamide, 501. 
BenzenesnlphoneoHiiamidobonzamido 
and its anhydride, 1280. 
Beuzeuetribenzoic acid. 770, 
Benzonylocetoothenylazoximc, 44. 

- 

Benzenylamidoximc, action of acetalde¬ 
hyde and ethyl acetoacetate on, 44. 

-action of mdehydes on 253. 

- action of ethyl cUloracetate on, 

260. 

-paramido-, 46. 

-paranitro-, 44. 

Benzenylamidoximeglycollie acid, 260. 

-anhydride, 260. 

Benzen}]amidoximooxalio acid, 259. 
Benzenylanilidoxime, reactions of, 43. 
Benzenylazoximeisoamenyl, 254. 
Benzonylazoximeisobuteuyl, 254. 
Benzenylazoximemetanitiobenzenyl, 
metonitro-, 256. 
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Senzenjlazozimemetiiienylcarboxylio 
acidy 258* 

Benzenjlazoximeplienylei/henjl, 253. 
Benzeajiazoximepropenyl, 254. 

Benzene lazoximesalicen^l, 254. 
B&nzenylcorbotiylimidozime, paraziitro-> 
45. 

Benzenyletlienylazozime, paranitro-, 
45. 

BenzenylliydrazosiineainidobenzezLyl- 
amine, 255. 

Benzenylbydrazoximeamidometanitro- 
benzylidene, metanitro-, 256. 
Benzenylhydrazoximeisoamjlidene, 254. 
Benzenylbydrazozimei8obutylidene,254. 
BenzenyUiydrazoximepbenylethylidene, 
253. 

Benzenylbydrazozimepropylidene, 254 
Benzenylhydrazoximesaiicideue, 254. 
Benzenylorthotoliiidozimd, 256. 
Benzenylparatolnidozime, 43. 
Benzenylparatoluylcarbonylinudozime, 
43. 

Beijzhydrozamic acid, constitution of, 
236. 

Benzidine, 1297. 

-metadiamido-, 782. 

-metadinitro-, 782. 

-metamido-, 783. 

-metonitro-, 783. 

Benzidinediuretbane, 1298. 
Benzidinemetadisulpbonic acid, 58. 
Benzidinesemiuretbane, 1298. 
Benzidinesulphone, 59. 
Benzidmesulptionedisulpbonic acid, 60. 
Beuzidmesulphonesulphonic acid, 59. 
BeuziduieBulphouic acid, 57. 
Beuzidinetetrasulpbonic acid, 59. 
Benzidinetriaulphonic acid, 58. 

Beiizile, action of ammomam formate 
on, 784. 

— cbloTo*, 783. 

-condensation products of o^acetyl- 

pyrroline with, 1000. 

-nitro-, 624. 

-diozimes of, 624 

oximes, atomic arrangement in, 
349. 

• constitution of, 721. 

• isomensm of, 575. 

-reduction of, Bboc., 1890, 31. 

Bexxzilemetanitrophenylhydrazine, 151. 
Benzilemetbylphenylhyd^one, 24. 
Benzilemetbylphenylosazone, 
Benzileoitbocarbozylio acid, 989. 
Benzileparaearboxybo acid, 168. 
Benzimido-ethyl ether, metanitro-, 973. 
Benzobutyl alcohol, 309. 

-oxime, Tbans., 310. 

Benzoic acid, action of nitrous anhydride 

on, 1401. 

•— —- detection of, in foods, 1031, 


Benzoic chloride, action of, on sodium 
cyanamide, 1253. 

-sulphinide, action of acids on, 91. 

Benzoin, action of ammonium formate 
on, 7^. 

- and acetone, compound from 

Tbaks., 783. 

Benzoinoxime, a second, 1264. 
Benzoparaioluidine, 43. 

— thio*, 43. 

Benzophenodihydroketometadiazine, 

178. 

Benzophenone, deriyatiyes of, 1422. 

-paramido-, 1142. 

Benzophonones, halogen, oximes of, 
1144 

Bdnzophenyldihydroketometadiazine, 
deriyatiyes of, 178. 
Benzorthotoluidide, ihio-, 256. 
Benzoylacetonemethylphenylhydrazone, 
24. 

Benzoylacetonitrile, 1251. 
Benzoyl-jS-acetylmetanitrophenylhydr- 
azine, a-, 150. 

Benzoylamidocmnamic acid, 623. 
Benzoylamido-orthoconmaric acid, 623. 
Benzoylanisenylamidoxime, 145. 
Benzoylauisoll, para-, 963. 
Benzoylbenzamide, paranitro-, 486. 
BenzoylbromaUylamine, 953. 
Benzoylbromothymol, 366. 
Benzoylbutaldehyde, 358. 
Benzoylchlorodibromophenol, 1108. 
Benzoyl-compounds of carbohydrates, 
glucosauiine, and glucosides, 578. 
Beuzoylcotaniinc, 528. 
Benzoylcotarnineozime, 528. 
Benzoylcyanamide, 1253. 
Bcnzoylthbydropyrroliue, 65, 

-doxiyatiyes of, 1430. 

Benzoyldithionaphthol, 1300. 
Benzoylougenol, dibronio-, 638. 
Benzoylformaldehyde, preparation of, 
51. 

Benzoylimidooinnamic acid, Plochrs, 
623. 

Benzoylimidocoumarin, Ploclil’s, and 
Its isomoxidcB, 621. 

Benzoyl-a-isoamylpropiouic acid, jS-, 

1101 . 

Benzoylmethylecgonino hydrochloride, 
647. 

Benzoyl-jS-naphthenylamidoxime, 62. 
Benzoyl-a-naphthyl ethyl ether, 904 
Benzoyl-jS-naphtliylhydrazine, 61. 
Benzoylparaxylidino, 600. 
BenzoylphonetoH, para-, 964 
Benzoylphenylacet^dohyde, 359. 
Benzoylpicolylfurylalkoine, 1437. 
Benzoylpropaldehydo, 368. 
Benzoylpropionic acid, 895. 
Beuzoylpyridyl-;3-lactio acid, 521. 
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Benzoylsaliconylamidoxime, 143. 
Benzoyltamiui, 163. 
BonzoylthiO'jS-dinaphthylamine, 3 306. 
Benzyl alcoliol, orthamido-, 1254. 

-derivatives of, 178. 

-paranitro-, 486. 

-bisulphide, orthonita'o-, 488. 

-cyanide, displacement of the 

miethylene hydrogen atoms in, 1142. 

-imidophenylthiocarhamate,TRAirs., 

296. 

-methyl ketone, bromodinitro-, 773. 

-trinitro-, 1419. 

-- phenylimidophenylthiocarbamaie, 

Tbanb., 298. 

-sodium thiosulphate, 1419. 

-sulphide, orthonitro-, 487. 

— A®-«***»“* tetrahydroterephthalate, 
1134. 

-thiocarbamate, preparation, reac¬ 
tions and properties of, Tbans., 293. 
Beuzylacetamide, orthamido-, 1442. 

-paranitro-, 486. 

Benzylacetanilide, orthamido-, 1443. 
Benzjlacetone, metamido-, 1138. 
Benzylacetoparatoluidide, orthamido-, 
1258. 

Benzylalsorbite, 730. 

Benzylaniine. action, of, on methylene 
chloride, 887. 

-paranitro-, 486. 

Benzjlamineparacarboxylic add, 977. 
Beuzylangelicalactone, 376. 
Benz^lanUine, orthamido-, 1258. 

-—6 orthonitro-, reduction of, 1444. 

-parauitroso-, 614. 

Bonzyianthracene, 1145, 

-dihydride, 1426. 

Benzylauthracenesulphonioacid, barium 
salt of, 1145. 

Benzylauthranol, 1425. 
Beuzjlbenzaniide, orthamido-, 1442. 

-orthonitro-, 14J2. 

Boiizylbenzoylanilide, orthamido-, 1258. 
Beuzylcarbamidc, paranitro-, 486. 
Beuzylcyanophenylthiocarbomide, 
amido-, 1408. 

Benzyldeoxybenzoln, ortho- and para¬ 
nitro-, 1142. 

— paramido-, 1143. 
Bonzyldihydroanthranol, 1425. 
Benzyldihydropyrroline, 65,1430. 
Benzyleneanthrone, amido-, 1425. 
Benzylethanetricarboxylio add, 896. 
Benzylethylmetamidophenol hydro- 

cliioride, orthonitro-, 1116. 

— orthamido-, 1116. 
Benzylformamide, orthonitro-, 1443. 
Bonzylformanilide, orthonitro-, 72. 
Benzylformorthotoluide, orthonitro-, 74. 
Benzylformoparatoluidide, ortliouitro-, 

73. 


Bonzylfurfuraldoxime, 1267. 
Benz,\lfnrfuryl, 1407. 
Benzyl-'y-hydroxyvaleric acid, /?-, 377. 

Bcnzylideneamidophenyltolylamme,610. 

-paranitro-, 610. 

Bcnzjlidenebenzidine, metanitro-, 1298. 
Benzylidenechloroparatolylsulphone, 

380. 

Benzylidenechlozophenylsnlphone, 379* 
Benzylidenediethylsulphone, 56. 
Benzylidenelepidmeparasnlpbonic acid, 
1435. 

Benzylidenemetanitrophenylhydrazine, 

150. 

Benzylideneorthamidoazotoluene, 616. 
Benzylideneorthonitrophenylhydrazine, 

Benzylideneparamidodiphenylamine, 

609. 

Benzyliden^araxylidene, 606. 
Beuzylidenepseudocnmylhydrazine, 
Tbaks., 55. 

Benzylidenequinoline - 8 - carboxylic 
add, 1325. 

Benzylidenetetrahydro - 6 - naphthyl- 
amine, ac.-, 632. 

Benzylidenexylidine, metanitro-, 606. 
Benzylisoanisaldoxime, 1261. 
Benzyhsobcnzaldoxime, 1123. 

-and phenyl cyanate, interaction of, 

1412. 

-paranitro-, modifications of, 1412. 

Benzyllevulinio acid, 376. 

-bromo-, 87C, 

Benzylmetanitroisobeuzaldoxime, 1262. 
Beuzylmethylcarboxyglutaric add, 1135. 
Benzylmethjrlsuccinic add, 1134. 

-anhydnde, 774. 

Bcnzyloxanthranol, 1144,1425. 
Benzylporamidodiphenylamine, 60D. 
Benzylporatoluidine, ortbamido-, 1238. 
Benzylparaxylidino, 606. 
Benzylphenylbulx>hone, 380. 
Bonzylphospbines and their derivatives, 
766, 

Benzylphosphinic add, 766. 
Benzylphosphinous add, 766. 
Beuzylphthalimidine, paramido-, 487. 
Benzylpyridyl chloride, action of moist 
silver oxide on, 794. 

-platinochioride, 794. 

Benzylsucdnic add, 774, 895,1136. 

— — homologues of, 774. 

-anhydride, 896. 

Benzylthiosulphuric acid, 1419. 
Benzylvalcrol^tone, 376. 

Berberal, TuAiirs., 1062. 

-action of alkalis on, Teaks., 1075. 

— action of phenylbydrazine on, 
Txlaks., 1077. 

-constitution of, Teaks., 1002. 

-examination of. Teaks.. 1000, 
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Berberal, bydrolysis of, Tsahs., 106 i. 

-synthesis of, Trins., 1079. 

Berberilic add, Trans., 994,1018. 

-action of heat on, Thanb., 

1051. 

— _ constitution of, Trans., 998. 
-hydrolysis of, Trans., 1053. 

— — salts of, Trans., 1049. 
Berberine, 1011, Trans., 992. 

-constitution of, Trans., 1003. 

.— hydrobromide, tetrabromo-, 1012. 

-hydrogen sulphite, Trans., 1096. 

-oxidation of, with potassium per- 

man^nate, Trans., 1010. 

Berberis alkaloids, CtS. 

Berberoline, constitution of, Trans., 
1009. 

Berilic acid, Trans., 1091. 

-salts of, Trans., 1092. 

Berthollet’s laws, 1367. 

Beryllium antimonaie, 216. 

—■ atomic weight of, 698,1375. 

-fluoride, heat of neutralisation of, 

680. 

•oxide, action of magnesium on, 
451. 

-preparation and properties 

of, 697. 

• phosphates, 1056. 

-sodium silicates, 562. 

Betames of pyridine bases, 1431. 

-preparation of, 747. 

Betel leares, ethered oil of, 135. 
Bidioxymethyleneindigo, 1140. 

Bile, urobilin in the, 187. 

Bile-pigments, 181. 

Bilirubin, molecular weight of, 76. 

-oxidation of, 181, 

Bilirerdin, reduction of, 181. 

Birch oil, 256. 

Bismuth, atomic weight of, 706. 

-behaviour of, with sulphur and 

selenium, 216. 

-— effect of, on the froezing point of 
tin, Trans., 384. 

— electrpljdic estimation of, 295, 
-electrolytic separation of, from 

copper, 1029. 

—— phosphorescence of, in the sulph¬ 
ides of the alkaline earth metals, 201. 

-physical properties of, 707. 

~r- potassium iodides, 708,1067. 

-separation of, from lead, 421. 

-sidphide, precipitated, composition 

Bi8-l-phenyl-3-methyl-4“mothylene*5- 
pyi^lone, Trans., 222. 

Bilking, boot-, analysis of, 1478. 
Bleaching powder, gaa-yolumetric esti¬ 
mation of, 1469. 

Blende containing manganese, estiina- 
tnpn of zinc hs §27. 


Blood, arterial and venous, the differ¬ 
ence between in different bloodvessels, 
808 . 

■ carbonic oxide, detection of, 1200. 

• destruction of glucose by, 1172. 

• estimation of iron in, 297. 

■heat developed by the action cl* 
oxygen on the, 274. 

-influence of salts on the clotting 

of, 1176. 

-method of raising the specific 

gravity of, 393. 

-of the Apl^siae, 810. 

— oxidation in the, 651. 

-permeabilwy of the red corpuscles 

of, in relation to their isotonic co¬ 
efficients, 809. 

-proportion of, to body weight, 

1015. 

-stains, detection of, 840, 

-sugar in the, 276. 

Blood-corpuseleb, red, lecithin and 
cholosterin in, 1017. 

Blood-fibrin, heat of combustion of, 
938. 

Blood-plasma of the splenic vein, is free 
hemoglobin present in ?, 1016. 

Blue, Egyptian, 215. 

-fluorescent, 157. 

-non-fluorescent, 166. 

Body-weight, proportion of blood to, 
1015. 

Boiler scale, composition of, 944. 
Boiling points, law of, 1043. 

-of substances are a function 

of their chemical nature, Otl, 1301. 
Bootblneking, analysis of, 1178. 

BoraiM'te, artificial production of, in the 
wet way, 1384, 

Boric acid, behaviour of maniiitol 
towards, 1357. 

-- in the bcoch, 666, 

— and phospborie acids, a dorivatiie 
of, 108. 

-anhydride, action of magnosiuin 

on, 693. 

Bomeol, UiCtion of carbon bisulphide on, 
617. 

-preparation of, from ieriKine, 

Trans., 963. 

— specific volume of, 169. 

Borneols, n-, camphorates of, 790. 
Bornite, mineral related to, from 

Montana, 710. 

Bornyl pbenylcarbamates, 518. 
Boraylxanthio acid, 517. 

Boron chloride, combination of ammonia 
and hydrogen phosphide with, 690. 

— fluoride, combination of, with 
hydrogen phospltide, 448. 

— hydrides of, 693, 

— influence of, on steel, 666. . 
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Boron, occurrence of, in plants, and its 
physiological meaning, 1338. 

-preparation of, 381. 

Botr\ogen, 456. 

Bouquet of fermented liquids, 1.180. 

-of wines, influence of yeast on, 

281. 

Boumonite from Arizona, 5^2. 

Brandy, analyses of, 1195. 

-from dinerent parts of the German 

Empire, amyl alcohol in, 1388. 

Braunite from Orebro, 1076. 

Braziletn, tribromo-, 997. 
Brazileindihydroxime, 997. 
Brazileinphenylhydra^ne, 997. 

Brazilin, 996. 

-tetramethyl ether, bromine de- 

riyativesof, 997. 

Bromides, iodides, and chlorides of the 
alholis, distinction between, 289. 
Bromine, volumetric estimation of, in 
the presence of chlorine and iodine, 
824. 

Bromo-deiivatiYes of the paraffins, for¬ 
mation of, from alcoliols, 465. 
Bromoformberborine, 1012. 

Brucine, bromination of, 1330. 

-dichloro-, 1330. 

— ferrooyanide, 1318. 

Brucite from the Tyrol, 339. 

Burners, new, 106. 

Butaldehyde and succinic acid, con¬ 
densation of, 588. 

Butaldohydcs, condensation of phenyl- 
cnediamines with, 138. 

Butter, analysis of, 838. 

-estimation of soluble and insoluble 

fatty adds in, 93. 

-examination of, 305. 

-volatile fatty acids of, 186. 

Butyl j8-efhoxyquartcnylaio, 866. 

-jS-isobntoxyquartenylate, 866. 

-mercaptan, tertiary, Taaks., 639. 

-j3-metlioxyquartenylato, 866. 

- nitrites, normal and secondary, i 

353. 

—r- jS-propoxyquartenylate, 866. 
Butylbenzeuesulphonic add, para-tcr- 
tiary, 1296. 

Butylcarbinol, tertiary, 1388. 
Butylphenol, para-tertiary, 1296. 
Butylsuccinic acid, 872. 

Butyric add, y-amido-, 360. 

— --detection and estimation of, 

in wines, in the presence of acetic 
acid, 1344. 

-adds, electrolysis of, 1237, 

Bnl^rolactonedicarbozpic add, iSy-, 
587. 

Butyronitrile, y-bromo-, 860. 

—— y-chloro-, 1221. 


C. 

Gacoclasite not a distinct species, 457. 
Cadmium, action of, on the halogen 
salts of cadmium, 1376. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-apatites, chlor-, and brom-, 11. 

-arsenate, 563. 

-arsenates, 11. 

-arsenoapatite, chlor- and brom-, 

11 . 

-double thiosulphates of, 1057. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Tsurrs., 383. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 204. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

aluminium, chromium, iron, nickel, 
tmd zinc, 1028. 

—^ electrolytic separation of, from 
arsenic, molybdenum, and tungsten, 
1029. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

cobalt and nickel, 664. 

-oxide, action of magnesium on, 462. 

-phosphates, 11. 

-potassium arsenate, 568. 

- salts, electrical conductivity of 

solutions of, 1203. 

—- separation of copper from, 295. 

-sodium arsenate, 563. 

-thiosulphates, 12. 

-sub-hydroxide, 1376. 

-sub-oxide, 1376. 

— thiosulphate, 12, 564. 

CadmouB hydroxide, 1376. 

-oxide, 1376. 

Osesium carbonate, reduction of, by 
magnesium, 333. 

Cakes, feeding, relative values of, 
395. 

Calamine, estimation of zinc in, 418. 

-from the United States, 118. 

Oaldothorite, 1079. 

Calcium carbonate, secretion of, by 
animals, 653. 

-solubility of, in fresh and sea 

water, 450, 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Teaks., 384. 

-estimation of, in presence of phos- 

phorio .add, iron, aluminium, and 
manganese, 417. 

-hydrogen phosphate, presence of 

magnesium in, 664. 

-oxdate, formation of, in plants, 

191. 

- oxide, action of magnesium on, 

451. 

— -influence of, on the decomp > 

sition of potassium chlorate, Teaks., 
280. 

--phosphide, preparation of, 942. 
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Calcium plumbate, 661. 

-tetrahydrogcn phosphate, 695. 

CaUose, a new fundamental substance 
in vegetable membrane, 734. 

Calomel, action of hydroponic acid on, 
223. 

Calorimeter, mixing, new foim of, 440. 
Calycanthine, 403. 

Cal^canth-m glaueu^, analysis of the 
seed of, 403. 

Camphamines, 516. 

Camphene, constitution of, Traits., 964. 
-glycol, 1313. 

Camphonitrophenol, acetyl and ethyl 
derivatives of, 63. 

— benzoate, 64. 

— phosphate, 63. 

-phthalate, 64. 

Camphor, a new monobromo-, Tbans., 
828. 

- action of ethyl oxalate on, Trasts., 
652. 

- an isomeride of, 169. 

-compounds of, with phenols, 1427. 

-constitution of, Trans., 832, 964. 

-distillation of, with zinc chloride, 

1248. 

— isobromo-, Trans., 828. 

-new bases derived from, 516. 

— p-nitro- and a-chloronitro-, consti¬ 
tution of, 515. 

-oil of, 261. 

-phenolsulphoiiic acids from, 791. 

— production o^ from turpentine, 
Trans., 961. 

-rotatory power of, when dissolved 

in various oUs, 1427. 

-specific volume of, 169. 

Camphoraldehyde, constitution of, 359. 
Camphorates of the a-bomeols, 7^, 
Camphoric add, constitution of, 517. 

-acids, 790,996, 

Camphoroxalie acid, Trans., 653. 

-reduction of, Trans , 054. 

Camphorsulphonic acid, bromo-, Trans., 
833. 

Camphoryl chloride, cbloro-, 995« 
Camphoryldiamide, 3151. 
Camphorylimide, 1152. 

Cantharidin, derivatives of, 640. 

-phenylbydrazoue, 640. 

Capillarity, influence of, on the solvent 
action of liquids, 555. 

Capillary tub^, rise of solutions in, 684. 
Oapric chloride, 1252. 

Caprolactone, action of sodium ethoxide 
on, 868. 

Oapxylic chloride, 1252. 

Caraway, oil of, Norwegian, 902. 
Carbexnide chlorides, aromatic. 633. 

— condensation of, with ethyl aceto- 
aeptate, 1240, 


Carbamide, conversion of thiocarbamidc 
into, 1399. 

-estimation of, 308. 

-heats of formation and combust ion 

of, 206. 

- See also Urea. 

Carbanilamidocresol, 248. 
Carbanilamidocumenol, 249. 
Carbanilamidonaphthol, 248. 
Carbonilamido-u-naphtiiol, 249. 
Carbanilamidophenanthrol, 249. 
Carbanildiamidoresorcinol, 249. 
Carbanilidoacetophenoneoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidoacotoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidoamidoazobenzone, 616. 
Carbanilidoamidoazotoluenc, 616. 
Carbanilidoanisaldoxlme, 251. 
Carbanilidobonzoldoxime, 231. 
Carbanilidobenzeneazo-jS-naphtliyl- 
amine, 616. 

Carbanilido-a-benzilmonoxime, 252. 
Carbonilido-y-benzilmonoxime, 252. 
Carbanilidobenzophenoneoxime, 251, 
Carbanilidocamphoroxime, 251. 
Carbanilidocarvoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidofurfuraldoxime, 251. 
Carbanilidobydroxyazobenzene, 614. 
Carbanilidohydroxyhydrazobenzene, 
615. 

Carbanilidoisoanisaldoxime, 1261. 
Carbanilidoisobenzaldoxiuie, 253. 
CarbaniUdoisocuTninaldoxime, 1263. 
Carbanilidoisonitrosobutyl mothjl 
tone, 252. 

Carbanilidometanitrobenzaldoxime, 

1262. 

Carbanilidometanitroisobenzaldoxime, 

1262. 

O&rbauih’domcthylpropylglyoxime, 252, 
Carbanilido-R-naphthaquiuonooxiine, 
252. 

Carbanilido-/3-napht]iaquiuone-tt-oxmu\ 

252. 

Carbanilido-^-naphthaqoinone-jS-oxiinc, 

252. 

Carbamlido-orbhanisaldoxime, 1111. 
Carbanilidophenoldisazobenzene, 016. 
OaTbanilidoquinoneoxime, 252. 
Carbaiiilidothymoquinoneoximo, 252. 
Carbazolcdisulphonic acid, J297. 
Oarbizines, constitution of, 1440. 
Garbodiamidoresorcinol, thio-, 249. 
Carbodiimides and orthodiamiues, con¬ 
densation products of, 24i6. 
Carbodiphenylino, 167. 

Carbohydrate from Stachgis twherifera* 
1088. 

Carbohydrates, 1085, 

— act'on of the baciUus of malignant 
oedema on, 1454. 

-colloid, methqd of 8epai*aiion of, 

122 . 
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CarboTiyclratos, colloid, precipitation of, 
by salts, 122. 

-in peach gum, 1022. 

— in the seeds of Pliaseolus mlgaris^ 
917. 

-of tlie sweet potato, 1022. 

-soluble, in the seeds of legumes, 

917. 

-sugar yielding, insoluble, in seeds, 

641. 

Ciurbolic acid, commercial, examination 
of, 300. 

Carbon, action of fluorine on different 
forms of, 657. 

— and soda or potash, use of, in 
analysis, 1027. 

—— and sulphur, simultaneous estima¬ 
tion of, 2900. 

-as an impurity affecting the esti¬ 
mation of the atomic weight of 
hydrogen, 1869. 

-assimilation of, by green plants, 

818 

-bisulphide, explosion of, with air 

or oxygen, Tbaks., 623. 

-heats of combustion and for¬ 
mation of, 1361. 

-estimation of, in graphite, 923. 

-estimation of, in organic substances 

in the wot way, 1467. 

— fluorides, hydrates of, 1386. 

--preparation of, 658. 

-free and combined, estimation of, 

in iron, and steel, 1027. 

-graphitic, different forms of, and 

their derivatives, 448. 

-tetraflttonde, 944,1053. 

-volumetric estimation of, in iron, 

924. 

Oarbon-aeids, bibasic, new synthesis of, 
5S3. 

Carbon-atoms, limiiation of the free ro¬ 
tation of singly bound, 723. 
Carbon-chains, closed, syntliosis of sub- 
stancos containing, 877. 

Carbon compounds, action of ammonia- 
eal cupnc oxido on, 21. 

— -arrangement in space of the 

atoms in the molecule of, containing 
nitrogen, 84S. 

-chemical constitution of, and 

the sign and variations of Uieir ro¬ 
tatory power, 722. 

— -dispersion of, 1353. 

-oxidation of the sulphur in, 

1462. 

Carbonates, hydrogen, electrolysis of, 
, 1204. 

-rate of solution of, in acids, 843. 

-volumetric estimation of, 417. 

Carbonic anhydride, density of, 322. 

— -esiimatiou of, 1188. 
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Carbonic anhydride, estimation of, in 
air, 11S8. 

estimation of, in potable 
vaters containing magnesium, 197. 

estimation of, in salts, 

417. 

- formed in manured and un¬ 
manured soils, 408. 

-improvement in the method 

of estimating by volume, 194. 

-influence of muscular work, 

hunger, and temperature on the exha¬ 
lation of, 1334. 

-influence of, on the products 

of fermentation, 281. 

-reduction of, by magnesium, 

1372. 

-oxide, action of, on nickel, Trans., 

749. 

•condensation of, under the 
influence of the silent discharge, 691, 
692. 

• detector, 194. 

effect of the silent discharge 
on, 1358. 

- reduction of, by magnesium, 

1373. 

-solubility of, in mixtures of 

alcohol and water, 103. 
Carbonic-oxide-hflemoglobin, detect ion 
of, 432,1200. 

Corbonyldiparanitrobeuzenylamid- 
oxime, 45. 

Carbonylbydroferropyanic acid and its 
derivatives, 116. 

Carbonyloitbamidophenol, cliangcs of, 
in the animal system, 1413. 

-constitution of, 1413. 

Carbonylorthohydroxyamidophenol, 

Corboxybem^lphthalamic acid, para-, 

977. 

Carboxyoinnamio acid, ortho-, oxida¬ 
tion of, 54. 

Corboxyciiinamyldithiooarbamic acid, 
ortho-, 1123. 

Carboxyl-group in the aromatic series, 
infliiem^e or certoiu groups on the 
thermochemical value of, 439. 
Camiinic acid, constitution of the hydro¬ 
carbon obtained flrom, 1145. 

Carrotene, 641. 

-in Dtapfomice, 640. 

-in leaves, 385, 

Oarvacrol, bromamido-, constitution of, 
884. 

-bromonitroso-, constitution of, 884 

Casein, estimation of, 312. 

-estimatiott of, in condensed milk, 

92. 

-heat of combu'»tion of, 938. 

Cassia, oil of, examination of, 423. 
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Castop-oil bean, poisonous piinciple of, 
535. 

. examination of, 429. 
Catechol, action of chlorine on, ^^54, 
1255. 

<— physiological action of, 1019. 

-preparation of, Tbaets , 587. 

Cattle marrow, 117k 
Celestine from Mineral Co., West Vir¬ 
ginia, 1071. 

-occurrence of, near Torda, 713. 

Celestine-bed of Xoppand, mean com¬ 
position of, 7l3. 

Cell, Tegetable, behaviour of, with 
alkaline silver solution, 401. 

Cell. See Voltaic. 

Cell-membrane, vegetable, composition 
of, 1456. 

Cell-membranes, vegetable, 283. 
Cellulose, acetjlation of, Tbans., 1. 

-and its modifications, 581. 

-animal, 227. 

-constitution of, TeaitS., 4 

-estimation of, 303. 

- existonce of an enzyme in the 

seeds of grasses which dissolves, 
Teans., 497. 

—• fiax, characters of, Teaks., 199. 

-from various sources, 1457. 

-pentacelate, Teaks., 2. 

Celiis reiiculosa, scatole in the wood of, 
191. 

Cephalanthin, 171. 

Cerebrose, identity of, with galactose, 
121, Teaks., 57. 

Oeresin, deiectlon of, in beeswax, 421. 
Cerium earths, 851. 

-hydrogen sulphate, 452, 

-phosphate, irom South Norway, 

111 . 

Oerotic arid, oxidation of, by nitric 
arid, 1237, 

Ceryl alcohol from flax. Teaks., 198. 
Oetrario arid, 600. 

Chalcedony, expansion of, 1372. 
Cliampignons du mnguot, alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation and conversion of alcohol 
into aldehyde by, 1179. 

Cliareoal, oxidising and decolorising 
properties of, 690. 

Chavicol, properties and derivativea of, 
135. 

dielidonine, reactions of, 310. 

Chemical change, rate of, 327. 

——- under great pressure, evi¬ 

dence of, afforded by petrographical 
research, Teaks,, 404 

- energy, increase of, at the free 

surface ol liquids, 328. 

- equilibrium between hydrogen 

chloride and hydrogen in oonjunction 
with metals, 685* 


Chemical equilibrium, rdle of solid sub¬ 
stances in, 1365. 

-reactions, the dead space in, 1207. 

Chimne, formation of lepidiue deriva¬ 
tives from, 1433. 

Chitiu, heat of combustion of, 938. 
Chloral, action of sulphides on, 291. 

-and succinic acid, condensation of, 

586. 

Chloral-ammonia, action of heat on, 
230. 

Chloralide, action of phosphoric chloride 
on, 27. 

Chloralimide, 230. 

-and its isomeride, 1093. 

Cliloranilic arid, decomposition products 
of, 130. 

Chlorauil, action of sodium thiosulphate 
on, 1419. 

Chloric acid, action of light on, Teaks., 
624. 

Chlorides, bromides, and iodides of the 
alkalis, distinction between, 289. 

-hydrochlorides of, 106. 

Chlorine, action of water in the light 
on, Teaks., 613. 

— and hydrogen chloride, estimation 
of, when mix^, 412. 

-and crystalline sodium carbonate, 

direct production of, from sodium 
chloride. 10. 

——- direct estimation of, in mixtures of 
chbndes and iodides, 920. 

-estimation of, in water, 86, 

— free, detection of, in hydrochloric 
acid, 289,647. 

-gas, preparation of, for laboratory 

pui^oscs, 4X5. 

-importance of, in the plant, 1182. 

-oxygon and hydrogen, equilibrium 

between, 8. 

-preparation of, in a Kipp’s ap¬ 
paratus, 6. 

-rapid detection and estimation of, 

in alkaline thioeyauatiHi, 663. 
Chlorine-water, rate of decomposition 
of, by light, 849. 

Chloroform, action of sulphides on, 291. 
Cbloroformamide-synthcsiB, a modiflea- 
tion of, 974 

OhloToformberbcrine, 1012. 

Chlorophyll, colouring matters of, 171* 
-estimation of, in leaves and in ex¬ 
tracts, 672. 

-relation between the assimilation 

and transpiration produced by, 190. 
Ohlorophyll-fflains, green colouring 
matter of, 641. 

Oholesterin, higher homologue of, 757. 
- in plants, 1457. 

— in red blood corpuscles, 1017* 

— molecular weight of, 914 
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diolesterin propionate, 932. 

-reaction ot, 932. 

Cholesterol, occurrence of, in 8copoUa 
cetmioUea^ 403. 

Cholestol reaction, 1474. 

Cholic acid, molecular weight of, 914. 
Chondiin, beat of combustion of, 938. 
Ckondrm erispu^^ iodine in, 402. 
Chromaces, double, 1065. 

Chrome iron, 568. 

— -ore, analysis of, 828,1027. 

-Tolumetric estiniati 9 n 

of chromium in, 298. 

Chrom jpbromide, isomeric forma of,1063. 
Chromiodates, 1378. 

Chromite, artificial preparation of, 5C8 
Chromium bases, constitution of, 1213. 

-electrolytic estimations with, 294. 

-estimation of, in foods, 196. 

-estimation of, in iron and steel, 

85. 

-oxide, infinence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Taaks., 
277, 

-potassium arsenate, 1378. 

— pyroarsenate, 1378. 

— sodium arsenate, 1378. 

---sulphide, 215. 

— volumetric estimation of, in chrome 
iron ore, 298. 

Chrysanthemum cineranebfolwm^ homo- 
logue of, cholesterin from, 757. 
Chrysene, 1312. 

— aanido-, 789, 902,1318. 

-synthesis of, 615. 

Chrysenic acid, 1812. 

Chrysohotone, 1312. 

Chr>8oquinone, preparation of, 1312, 
Chrystobalite, 1071. 

Chyle, destruction of glucose by, 1172. 
-human, 394. 

-prehcnco in, of a ferment which 

dosfroys sugar, 810. 

—— sugar in the, 276. 

Cinchine, formation of lepidine deri¬ 
vatives from, 1433. 

Cinohomeronanuc acid, 1157. 
CiachomerondiamUde, 1158. 
Cinohomeronimido, 1157. 
CinchomeionpheaylphenyUmide, 1158. 
Cinchona alkwids, estimation of, 309. 
Cinchonic acid, sulpho-, 1485. 
Cinohonidine ferrocyanide, 1318. 

—— melting point of, 1166. 

Cinchonine feiTOc^nide, 1318. 

Cineole, constitution ot, 1315. 

ClneoHo acid, constitution of, 1815. 

-anhydride, 1314. 

Ciimamaldehyde, action of ethyl aceto* 
acetate on, 768. 

—and ammonia, action of, on diacetyl, 
and onpheiianthmquinone, TBAsa., 11. 


Cmnamaldehyde, orthonitro-, action of, 
on malonic acid, 163. 

-paraiutro-, derivatives of, 161. 

Cinnamaldoxime, paranitro-, 161. 
CinnamenylacryUo add, oxidation of, 
1274 

Cinnamenylcinchonic add, a-, 176. 
Cinnamenyldimefhylglyoxalme, Teaks., 

Omnamenyldiphenyleneoxazole, Teaks., 

12 . 

Omnamenyl-a-naphthacinchonic acid, 

1007. 

Cmnamenyl-jfi-naphthaeinchonie add, 

1008. 

Cinnamenyl a-naphthaquinoline, a-, 

1(K«. 

Cmnamenyl-/8-naphthaquinoline, a-, 

1009. 

Cinnomic acid, amido-, derivatiyes of, 
1123. 

-audits homologues,prepara¬ 
tion of, 891. 

-benzoyllactimide of, 624. 

-preparation of, 892. 

-and isoeinnamic adds, nature of the 

isomerism of, 495. 

Cmnomolineiatoluylenediamme, 139. 
Cinnamon oil, examination of, 423. 
Oinnamylcocalue from coca leaves, 76. 

-ooi*urring naturally in, 390. 

Cinnamylidenetolidine, 129k 
Cinnamylindole, [S'], 989. 

Oitraoonanil, 1102. 

-and pyramlpyrolnlaotone, identity 

of, 774 

Citraconic add, action of aniline on, 368. 

-synthesis of, from ethyl pro- 

penyltricarbozylate, 1101. 

CLtrates, distillation products of, 1102. 
Citrasinimide, consitution of, 736. 

Citric add, estimation of, in lemon juice, 

88 . 

--thermochemistry of, 101, 

Citronella oil, 231. 

Citronellic aldehyde, 281. 

OitroucUi 1 alcohol, 231. 

Citrusf crystalline substances from the 
fruits oi various species of, Teaks., 
323. 

Clark cell, standard, 202. 

Clark’s soap test, standard solution for, 
198. 

Clays, composition of, 1060. 

Clotting, influence of salts on, 1176, 
Clover, red, yidds and composition of a 
variety of, 1183. 

Coagulation of blood, dec., influence of 
sdts on, 1176. 

Goal, occurrence and estimation of 
sulphur in, 414 
Coal-tar, coumaxone in, 496, 
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Ooal-tarj products of the distillatiou of, 
403. 

Cobalt, anomalous rotatory dispersion 
in, 673. 

-antiinonate, 216. 

-arsenate, 563. 

-bases, constitution of, 1*213. 

-- carbou'^lfeiTocyaiiide, 117. 

-cliromiodate, 1378. 

-electron tic estimation of, 294.^ 

-electrolytic separation of cadmium, 

of mercury, of bilver from, 664. 

-estimation of, J470. 

-oxides, 1213. 

-potassium arsenate, 564. 

-salts, action of sodium carbonate 

and bromine on solutions of, 568. 

-effect of temperature on the 

magnetism of, 678. 

-sesquioxide, influence of, on the 

decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Tbans., 278. 

-sodium arsenates, 564. 

—-sulphide, 215. 

-thiosulphate, 12. 

-thiosulphate, 330. 

Oobaltammonium bases, constitution of, 
953. 

-salts, mercury derivatives of, 13. 

-sulphites, 14. 

Gobaltoctamine salts, 14. 

Coca leaves, cinnamylcocaXne occurring 
naturally in, 390. 

-estimation of alkaloids in, 

310. 

Cocaine and atropine, relation between, 

1010. 

-bye-product from tho commercial 

synthesis of, 047, 803. 

-chromate, 839. 

-crude, from Peru, valuation <»f, 838, 

-foTTocjauide, 1318. 

-hydrochloride, detection of, 96. 

-occurrence of isocumamic sold In 

the alkaloids of, 494. 

-test for, 839. 

Codeine, ebiimation of, 1198. 

-methiodido, 179. 

-- reaction of, 311. 

Coffee, Mussoenda seeds as a substitute 
for, 285. 

Cognac, adulterations of, 1196. 

Oouoidal substances, behaviour of, with 
reference to Baoult's law, 105. 

-moleeulsr weights of, 725. 

Colloids, ciyoscopical investigation of, 
1215. 

-freezing of solutions of, 685. 

Colour analysis by means or the tinto¬ 
meter, 1461. 

Colouring matter from HHqpiomtts ana¬ 
logous to caxrotene, 640. 


Colouring matters of wines, 311. 

-spectroscopic method for the 

estimation of, 1476. 

Combustion, formation of ozone and 
nitrogen acids in, 447. 

-rapid, formation of ozone during, 

330. 

Combustion with lead chromate, 026 
Combustions under a high pressure, 
1050. 

Composites, inulin in the capitula of, 
191. 

Conductivity, electrical, as a means of 
investigating the interaction of a^^ids 
of complex function, 204. 

-change of, in freslily prepared 

solutions, 204. 

-of air due to tho formation of 

ozone, 676. 

— -of aspartic acid, 204. 

--of distilled water, 1357. 

-of fused and solid salts, 1037. 

-of hydrogen chloride in dif¬ 
ferent solvents, 97. 

-of phenols and hydroxy- 

benzoic acids, 677. 

-of solid mercury, 98. 

— -of some salt solutions between 

18* and 100®, 676. 

-of solutions of boric acid con¬ 
taining mannitol, 1357. 

-of solutions of cadmium salts, 

1203. 

-of Bulphuric acid solutions, 

Tbaists., 86-88, 158-160. 

-of the ammonium and aniline 

salts of tho hydioxybenzoio acid-*, 
1039. 

-of the Bubsiituted suociiiie 

and glutaric tuuds, 1038. 

Conhydrine, attempt to synthesise, 1447. 
ConiccTue, y-, 802. 

ConiceTnes, 1328. 

Coniine, 802. 

-ferrocyanidc, 1318. 

Constitution of organic subBtance*^, r<da- 
tion of the heat of oonibustiou to, 
1206. 

Conyrino, 802. 

Copiopite, 454, 456. 

Copper, analysis of organic suhstanci^s 
containing, 296. 

-and ferro-manganese, eloctrioal re¬ 
sistance of, 1356. 

-and nitric acid, conditions of the 

reaction between, 701. 

-and potassium chlorides, saturated 

solutions of compounds of, 564! 

-and zinc sulphates, electrolysis of 

mixed aqueous solutions of, 678. 

— aatimonato, 216. 

-double phosphates;, ■*•”***, 
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Copper oarbonylfcrrocyauide, 117- 

-cblonde solutions, tliermal beliaTi- 

our of, 1206. 

-chromiodaie, 1379. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Tkans., 379. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294*. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

arsenic, 1029. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

cadmium, 665. 

—— electrolytic separation of, from 
iron, aluminium, cadmium, chronuum, 
cobalt, nickel, iron, or zinc, 1028. 

-estimation of, 666. 

-estimation of, by titration with 

potassium cyanide, 54>7. 

estimation of, m iron and steed, 
85. 

• evidence of the occurrence of a 
new element in, 434. , 

-hydrosulpbide, Pboo., 1890, 60. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-lead and tin, alloy of, 385. 

— native, pseudomorphs of, after 
azurite, 453. 

-nitrate, ciystallised basic, 1376. 

-crystallised basic, identical 

with gerharaite, 714. 

- ores, tourmaline-bearing, from 

Ohili, 114. 

-oxide, behaviour of, at high tem¬ 
peratures, Tsans.', 269. 

——-ii^uence of, on the decom* 

position of potassium chlorate, Tbaks., 
279. 

— oxides, reduction of, by magnesium, 
333. 

-oxychlorides, 1058. 

-oxysulphides, 1211. 

— phosphorescence of, in the sulph¬ 
ides of the alkaline earth metals, 
201 . 

- proclpitaio formed in ordinary 

water, 861. 

-precipitation of, as thiocyanate, in 

assaying, 647. 

— potassium carbonate solution, esti¬ 
mation of sugars with, 1031. 

-pure, production of, in a crystal¬ 
line condition, Peoo,, 1890, 96- 

-salts, action of, on metallic cyanides, 

464. 

-separation of, from cadmium, 295. 

-sulphate, tetrabasic, 861. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

of, 1217. 

-volumetric estimation of, 665, 926. 

Copper. See also Cuprous. 
Coppor-bismuth-glonce, artificial, 387. 
Coquimbite, 464. 

Com cockle seeds,, poison of, 1458. 


Cori)U8cle«i, red, lecithin and cholesteriu 
in. 1017. 

-permeability of, in relation to their 

isotonic coefficients, 809. 

Corundum in Patrick Co,, Yirginia, 
670. 

-synthesis of, 112. 

Cossaite from the Upper Susa Talley, 
344. 

Ootamelactone, 529. 

Cotamelactonie acid, 529. 

Ootamio acid, 529. 

Cotarnine, constitution of, 530. 

-oxime, 628. 

Cotammethine metbochloride, 528. 
Cotamonenitnle, 528. 

Cotton-seed oil, detection of, in fats and 
olive oil, 930. 

. estimation of, in lard, 

307. 

- testing lord for, 428. 

-thermochemistiy of, 939. . 

Coumanc acid, a-benzoyllactimide of, 
624. 

Coumarinpropionic acid, 584, 777. 
Coumanns, thio-, and their behaviour 
towards hydroxylamine and phen^l- 
hjdrazine, 624. 

Oomnarone, bromo-, 406. 

-obloro-, 496. 

-dibromide, 496. 

-diohloride, 496. 

-in coal-tar, 496. 

Cow, relative value of various foods for 
the, 396* 

Cranberry juice, fermentation and com¬ 
position of, 1455. 

Qrataegiia oxgacaniha, calcium oxalate 
in leaves oi, 101. 

Cresol, crude, examination of, 426. 
C’rosolbenzom, ortho-, 897. 
Crcsolglycollu* acid, ortho-, 375. 

CrcHols, condeubation of dichlorether 
with, 1140. 

-physiological action of the three, 

813. 

Crcs^l orthosulphide, 1420. 
Crosylethylsulpbine, ortho-, 1420. 
Oresylsulphone, ortho-, 14^. 

Critical atomic coefficients, 444. 

-points, molecular constitution o! 

compounds at their, 413. 

Crotonic acid, molecular weight of, 
737. 

-acids, thio-derivatives of, 361. 

Crotylpyndine, 1436. 

Oryohydrates, nature of, Tbaxts., 361. 
CryoBCopic mvestigation of colloids, 
1215. 

— method of determining molecular 
weights, 324. 

OrysttiUsation, apparatus for, at low 

5 I 2 
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temperature and in absence of moisture 
and air, 1()43. 

Crystallography of dibenzoylcinnamene- 
derivatives, Tbaits., 714. 
tVystals, fluid, 106. 

Cuminildioximes, isomeric, 1143. 
Cuminolmetatoluylenediamine, 139. 
Ciimylidenebenzidine, 1298. 
Cumylidenetolidine, 1299. 

Cupric. See Copper. 

Cuprous chloride, influence of hydrogen 
boride on the solubility of, 109. 
Cupules of the beech, amount of mineral 
matter and manurial value of, 287. 
Cyanacetone, the so-called, 1094,1095. 
Cyanalkines, 1158. 

Oyanainide, constitution of the deriva¬ 
tives of, 1222 . 

Oyanamines, a new class of dyes, 1307. 
Cyanethine, formation of. 1158,1159. 
Cyanides, metallio action of cupric 
salts on, 464 

Cyanobenzyl chloride, ortho-, 1249. 

-para-, 239. 

——-para-, derivatives of, 977. 

cyanide, ortho-, action of hydroxyl- 
anodne on, 146. 

-para-, 239. 

-mercaptan, ortho-, 1250. 

-phthahmide, para-, 977. 

-thiocyanate, ortho-, 1249. 

Cyanodiphenylsuccinic acid, 504. 
Cyanogen disulphyclrate, 29. 

-iodide, vapour density and melting 

point of, 949. 

— monoBulphydrate, 351. 
Cyanomethine, formation of, 1158,1159. 
Oyanoparatoluamide, w-, 239. 
Oyanoparatoluic acid, w, 240. 
Cyanophenylncetamide, para-, 289. 
Cyanophcnylacetic acid, para-, 239. 
Oyanophenylethenylamidoxime, para-, 

147. 

Cyanophenylethenylazoximebonzenyl, 

148. 

Cyanopropine, formation of, 1159. 
Cyanopropylphthalimide, 7 -, 360. 
Oyannric acid, synthesis of, 1082. 
Chrmene, action of chromyl chloride on, 
978, 1254. 

-chloro-, action of sulphonic chlor¬ 
ide on, 1288. 

-dibromo-, 366. 

-diniframido- anddinitro-, constitu¬ 
tion of, 753. 

Cymenesulphonamide, nitro-a-, 1287. 
Cymenesulphonic acid, amido-a-, 1^7. 

——-chloro-, 779. 

-- _ chloro- and hromo-o, 1288. 

•-chloronitro-, 780. 

-,-nitro-a-, 1287. 

Cjmyl methyl ketone, ortho-, 770» 


Oystin in the urine, 1018. 
Cystinuria, 189. 


D. 

Dahllite from Norway, 714. 
Damascenine, 1317, 

Daturic acid, 1396. 

Dead space in chemical reactions, 1207. 
Decahydroquinoline and its derivatives, 
1319. 

Decahydroquinolyl dithiocarbamatc, 
1319. 

Decamethylencdicarboxylic acid, 1237. 
Decylene, 594. 

Dehydroerythrol, 730. 
Dehydrohenzyloxanthranol, 1144. 

-^ bromide, 1144. 

-bromo-, 1145. 

Dehydrodiacetyllevnlinic acid, action of 
ammonia on, 864. 

-preparation of, 864. 

Dehydrofichtelite, 385. 

Dejections, influence of the pancreatic 
juice on the colour of, 397. 

Delvauxite, from yyBo 6 any, Bohetnia, 
715. 

Densities, gas, new method of determin-; 
ing, 321. 

——- of sulphuric acid solutions, Tbaks., 
69-85,139-158, 

Deoxybenzo’m, derivatives of, 1143. 

-displacement of the methylener 

hydrogen atoms in, 1142. 
Dooxybcnzolnorthimidodicarboxylic 
acid, 1143. 

Dcoxvbenzoinorthodicarboxylio acid, 
1143. 

-anhydride, 1143. 

Deoxybonzolnparacarboxylic acid, di¬ 
bromo-, 168. 

Deoxyfupota, 1245. 

Desaurincs, molecular weight, of, n4't. 
Deseloizite from American localities, 
341. 

Desmine from the French Creek Mir es, 
113. 

Desmotropy in phenols, 1404. 
Desylacetophenone, Tbans., 643. 

- action of phenylhydrazine on, 

QDbaks., 647. 

-oximes of, Tbabts., 650, 

Desylamine, 890. 

Desylanisofl, para-, Teazts., 969. 
Desylphenot para-, Tbajets., 965. 

fusion of, with potash, 
Teans., 971. 

reduction of, with hydriodic 
acid, Teaists., 971. 

Desylphihalannio acid, 890. 
Desylphihalimide, 890. 
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Development of frog’s spawn, influence 
of inorganic salts on, 393. 
Dextroatropine, 75. 

Dextrococainc, 647, 913. 

Dextrocegonine, 646, 913. 

Dextiinase, 998. 

Dextrine, benzoyl derivatives of, 578. 
Dextrose, action of ethyl acetoacetate 
on, in presence of alcoholic ammonia, 
732. 

-benzoyl compounds of, 578. 

-copper solutioa for the estimation 

of, 198. 

-formation of volatile fatty acids 

from, 731. 

-synthesis of, 466. 

Dextrosecarboxylic acid phenylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Dextrotropic add, 74. 

Diabetes, phloridzin, 1336, 1337. 
Diabetic coma and acetonuria, 399. 
Diacetamide, 1239. 
Diacetamidojiporthobromacetylthymol, 
para-, 602. 

Diacetamidophenylhydrazine, 151. 
Diacetyl, action of benzaldehyde and 
ammonia on, Tbams., 8 . 

- action of cinnamaldehyde and 

ammonia on, Tbanb., 11. 

- action of sahcylaldehyde and 

ammonia on, Xkaks., 10. 

•— symmetrical tetrabromo-, 359. 

— tetrachloro-, action of ammonia 
and ethylenediamine on, 475. 

-derivativeB of, 232. 

-txichloramido-, 233. 

Diacotylbrazileln, dibromo-, 997. 
Diacetylbronriotoluylenediamine, 975. 
Diaeetylbutane, uvi-, Tiulns., 241. 
Diacetylehloranilic add, 1271. 
Diacetylcyanhydrin, tetraohloro-, 233. 
Diacetyldiamidophenylamine, 1115. 
Dincotyldiamines, 1113. 
Dmcetyldicyanhydrin, telrachloro-, 233. 
Diacctyl-aa>-diethylpeutano, ctw-, 
Tkans., 20, 32. 

Diacctyl-«<u-cUcthylpentanedioxime, ow-, 
Tkans., 33. 

Diaoetyldinitramidodiphenylamine, 

1114. 

Diacetyldiparatolyldiamidomethylene-' 
orthophenylenediamine, 246. 
Diacetyldiphenodioxazine, 491. 
Diacetyldiphen;plpropylamine, 1423. 
Diacetylglyoxyuc add, tetrachloro-, 132. 
DiacetyUhydrolapachone, 1310. 
Diacetylhydroisolapachone, 1310. 
Diacetylmesoanthnmine, 1426. 
Diaoetylmetaxylidine, 1316, 
DiacetylorthooWiidotoluen^ 1115. 
Diaoetylorthophenylenodiamine, 1115. 
Diacetyloxalenedui^doxime, 123. 


Diacetylparadesylphenol, Trans., 968. 
Diacetylpentane, aev-, action of de¬ 
hydrating agents on, Tbans., 13. 

-action of redudiig agents on, 

Pboo., 1889,145. 

- - condensation products of, 

Tbans., 26. 

Diaeetylphenamidophenol, 159. 
Diacetylphenylimidophenol, 490. 
Diacet.vlquinol, monothio-, 604. 
Diacetylsalicenylamidoxime, 143. 
Diacetylsuccinenediamidoxime, 125. 
Diadochite from Vysodany, Bohemia, 7l 5. 
Dialdehydes, action of niethylhydr^mc 
on, 24. 

Dialkyl oyanothioearbamidcs, 1103. 
Diallyl, derivatives of, 853. 

-first oxide of a tetrahydric alcohol 

from, 354. 

-hexasulphide, 577. 

-oxysulphide, 577. 

-tetrabromides, 20, 223. 

Diallylcarbinol, first oxide of the penia- 
hydric alcohol from, 353. 

-pentatomic alcohol and imsatu- 

rated glycerol from, 729. 
Diallylthiocarbamide, 477. 
Diamidophenazme, [2 i 2^], 1114. 
Diamine-compounds, mot&c, 958. 
Diamines, aromatic meta-, fluorescent 
derivatives of, 188. 

— ortho* and polyamines, formation 
of azmes from, 178. 

-action of carbonyl diloride 

on, 975. 

-action of quinone on, 1445. 

-oxidation products of, 14 M. 

Diamond from Bussel Oo., Kentucky, 337. 

-nature of the, 1210. 

Dmmylamine, cliloro, 952. 
DiamyJoxamide, 1388. 

Diamylresorcinol, dispersion and mole- 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Dianilidometliylbromacetoacetic atdd, 
642. 

Dianilidomethyldichloracetic acid, 61J. 
Dianilidouaphthalene, [2:2^, 629. 

— para-, 911. 
Dianilidonaphthaquinone, 911. 
Dianilido-orthodiazothiole, 526. 
DianilidQparaxyloqninone, 606. 
Dianisylbromoi^utalactone, 772. 
Dianisylhydroxyvalerie acid, 772, 
Dianisylpentalactone, 772. 
DionisylpentoUe acid, 584, 771. 
Dianisylpentylenic acid, 771. 
Dianisyltefcrylene, 584, 772. 

Diauthi^l, dichloxo-, and its oclo* 

chloride, 638. 

-hexabromo-, 638. 

-oetobromide, dibromo-, 638. 

-tetraliydride, 638. 
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Diapfofnus, colouring matter analogous 
to cari’otene from, 640. 

Diastase, chaTacters of, 619. 

-considered as a mixture of maltase 

and dextrinase, 998. 

-distribution of in malted barle^r, 

Tbans., 508. 

-does the aleurone-layer secrete?, 

Tbaits., 520. 

■-genesis and distribution of the two 

varieties of, in the resting and germi¬ 
nating see(^ Tba^ks., 505. 

-localisation of the secretion of, in 

the embiyo, Tbans., 493. 

-of secretion, Tbans., 509. 

- action of, on ungdatiniBed 

atoruh, Traks., 510. 

-of translocation, iBAisrs., 509. 

Diazine derivatiTes, para-, 268, 525. 

Diazines, meta-, 1158. 

Diazoaxnides, normal and mixed, Tbaks., 
785. 

Diazoamido-eomponnds, nitrated, 39. 

Diazoamidonitrobenzene, 39. 

Diazoimidonitrotoluene, 39. 

Diazobenzene, 1115. 

-chloride, action of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate on, 1419. 

Diazobenzeneorthotolubenzylamine, 969. 

Biazobenzeneparatolubenzylamine, 969. 

Diazo-compounds, action of findy di¬ 
vided copper on, 970. 

Diazodibromobenzene sulphate, 165. 

Diazometanitrobenzene-metbylparatolu- 
idide, combination of, with diazopara- 
bi'oniobenzcne - methylparatoliiidide, 
Trans., 793. 

Diazo - jbl - naphthalene - mcthylparatolu- 
idide, combination of, vrith diazopnnv- 
bromobenzeue - methylparatoluidide, 
Tbvnb., 797. 

Diazoparabroinobenzono - mcthyltHLra - 
toluidide, combination of diazomol4i>- 
uitrabenzone - uiethylparatolaidide 
with, Trans., 703. 

- combination of diazo-j3-naph- 

thaleno-iueihylporatolnididc with, 
Tbans., 797. 

Diazo-reactions, 971. 

Diazoresoroinol, 156. 

DiazoresoruBn, 156. 

Diazo-sdt-gzoup, and a phenyl-residne, 
intramoleculw transformation be¬ 
tween, 1116. 

Diazostdphonio acids, improvement in 
Sandmeyeris reaction with, 1149. 

Diazotoluene, ortho-, action of sodium 
sulphide on, 1420. 

-para-, action of sodimn sulphido 

OR, 1420. 

Diazooradl, 1241. 

Diaaouraoilcairboxylic add, 1240. 


Dibenzallcvulinic acid, 1129. 
i •ibouzamide, 1289. 

Dibciizenylazoxime, paranitro-, 45. 
Dibenzyldiazoximroxalene, 250. 
DibenzoylacetonitrQe, 1251. 
Dibenzoylamidoothylpiperonylcarb- 
oxylic acid, Tbans., 1059. 
Dibonzoylbromotoluylenediamine, 976. 
Dibenzoylcarbamide, asymmetrical, 
1253. 

Dibouzoylcmnameno, a0-, Tbans., 662. 
—- action of bromine ou, Tbans., 711- 

-action of heat on. Tbans., 677. 

- action of hydroxylainine on, 

Trans., 710. 

- action of phenylliydrazino on, 

Trans., 708. 

-crystallography of Tbans., 715. 

-distillation of, Tbans., 685. 

-nitro-, Tbans., 676. 

-preparation of, Tbans., 672. 

Dibenzoylcinnamenimide, Tbans., 692. 

-c:^stallography of, Tewns., 718. 

-dibromidc, Trans., 693. 

Dibenzoylothane, 12C9. 
Dibenzoylmethylbydrazine, 28. 
Dibcnzoyl-o^-naphthylenediamine, 370. 
Dibenzoylorthophenylenediamine, 370. 
Dibenzoylortbotoluylenediaxnine, 370. 
Dibenzoylpentane, aoi-, action of de¬ 
hydrating agents on, Tbans., 27. 
Dibenzoyhtilieenylamidoxime, 143. 
Dibenzoyltrimethylenephenyldiamine, 
1214. 

Diben:^lacetic add, 1135. 
Dibonzylalsorbite, 731, 
Dibonzylcarbamide, paranitro-, 487. 
Dibonzyl-dprivativcs, fonuatiou of, 504. 
Dibonzylidenediphonyline, 166. 
Dibenzylmalonic add, 1134. 
Dibeuzylorihodicarboxylic acid, 1143. 
Dibonzylpliosphino, 767. 

-llofTiniui’s, identity of, with tri- 

btmzylphoBphmo oxide, 4J)2. 
Dibenzylphonphinic ai‘id, 767. 
Dibenzylthiocarbamide, paranitro-, *187. 
Dibroinltydrin, a-, constitution of, 108:^. 
Dibutylbenzono, tertiary, 125)7. 
Dibutylo{*tohydrophenan< hrolino, 1J$8. 
Dibutyric acid, y-thio-, 1221. 
Dibutyronitrile, y-thio-, 1221. 

Diealdum phospbato, 1056. 
Dicarbanilido-flhbeuzildioxime, 252. 
Dicarbanilido-)3-bonzildioxime, 253. 
Dicarbanilido-y-benzildioxime, 253. 
Dicarbanilidobydrazobenzeno, 614. 
Dicarbanilidosalic^laldoxime, 251. 
Didnnamylorthodiamidotolueno, 1115. 
Dickinsonito from Branchville, 1072. 
Dicoomarin, 584. 

Dicresol, diaxnido-, action of nascent 
nitrous acid on, 38. 
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Dicyanobcnzcne, meta-, propeities of, 
147. 

Dicyanobenzenylamidoximc, 1120. 
Dicyanobenzyl disulphide, ortho-, 1251. 
Dicyanodibenzylamine, ortho-, 1261. 
Dicyaiio-jS-naphthenylaraidoxime, 1121 . 
DidehydrotnchlorodihydroxypiperaziiLe, 
231. 

Di-diphenyliriazole, 271. 

Diet, effect of, on the secretion of 
amidic substances, 278. 
Diethoxydichloroquiuols, a- and /8-, 137- 
Diethox} dichloroquinone, para-, 136. 
Dicthoxydiphenyldiketopiperazine,1161. 
Diethoxydiphenylpiperazme. nitroso- 
para-, 1332. 

Diethoxyphenyldiketopiperazine, para-, 
1333. 

Diethyl /3-dicliloromuooiiate, Teans., 
934 

Diethylacetamide, 473. 
Diethylacetamlide, 473. 

Diethylacetic anhydride, 473. 

-cliloride, 473. 

Diethylacetonitnle, 474. 
Diethylallylthiocarbamide, 1241. 
Diethylamylcarbamide, 1241. 

, DiethyUmliue, tliio-, 611. 

* Diethylbonzidinephthalic acid, 1298. 
Diethylbonzoylcthylmethane, 493. . 

Diothylbonzylthiocarbamide hydro¬ 
chloride, 1241. 

Diethyldiinethylenetrisulphone, 1093. 
Diethylenodiamine, 476. 
Diethylethylaxuine, j 6 -, 474. 

Diet hvlothylenepseudothiocarbiunide, 

1212 . 

Dicthylglutaric acid, 878. 
Dielhylgiianidine, 1241. 
Diethyluiothyluracil, 31. 

Diethyloxetone, 8G9. 
Dicthyloxctowecarboxylic acid, 809. 
Diclliylphubphorous acid, Teans., 634 
DicthVlpropylthiooarbaimdo piorfito, 
12 tl. 

Dielliylpyrroline, [IJ, 908. 

J>iet iiylsuccinic acids, symmetrical, 740, 
13. 

-— asymmetrical, 743. 

Dietliylsulphonediotliylmetliane, 66 . 
Diethylsulphonediiodomethano, 60. 
Diothylsulphonedimothylmethane^ 56. 
Diethylsulphonemethane, 66 . 
Diothylsulphonethiophenylmethane, 57. 
Diothylsulphonothylmethylmcthane, 56. 
Diethylthiocarbamide, derivatiyes of, 
1241. 

Diethyltrimechylenepsendothiocarb- 
aniide, 1212 . 

Diffusion, influence of, on the solyenl 
action of liquids, 555. 
Diform;^ldiumidophenazin 6 , 800, 


Difurfuraldiphenyline, 166. 
Diiurfurodiaeetylene, dibromo-, 960. 
Digestibility of boiled milk, 650. 

— of nce-straw, 646. 

— of the proteSds of yarious grasses, 
657. 

Digestion, artiflcial and natural, 536 

-of agricultural feeding btuffs, 

1451. 

-of prote'ids, 275. 

-in the pig, 183. 

—of abnminoids, effect of “ saccharin ** 
on, 1450. 

-of beef and fish, influence of cook¬ 
ing on, 1450. 

Digitidin, 171. 

-crystallised, 65. 

Digitogenin, 996. 

Digltonin, composition of, 996. 

Dih exolactone, 868 . 

Dihexomc acid, 869. 

Dihexyl ketone, Teaks., 533. 

-hydruzone of, Traks., 535. 

-oxime of, Trans., 535. 

Dihexylcarbinol, Trans., 536. 
Dihomobonzenylazoime, ortho-, 256. 

-para-, 48. 

Dihydroapiole, 1294 
Dihydrodiphenyldihydroxyantetrazine, 
70. 

Dihydrodiphenylenehydroxyanthra- 
quinone, 515. 

Dihydroparadinitroazobenzone, 1116. 
Dihydrophtbalic acid, 1278. 

-dibromide, 1278. 

-dihydrobromide, 1278. 

Dibydropyrrofine, 66 . 

derivatiyes of, 1430. 
Dihydroquinazoline, 1413. 
Dibydroquinazoliuos, 1413. 
Dihydrolerophtlialic acid dibroniide, 
1131 . 

Dihydroxyamidonaphtholene, 2 ': 2 : 1 -, 
028. 

DihydroxybenzoylphoBphmie acid, 619. 
Dihydroxybenzylidenediphenylme, 
ortlio-, 166. 

Diliydpoxydihydroquinolme, chloro-, 
1128. 

Dihydroxydimetliylglutaric acid, 1099 
Dihydroxydiniethylhoptomethylene, 
ortbo-, Proo., 1889,145. 
Dihydroxydimethyltriphenylmetbane, 
897. 

Dihydroxydinaphthylphenylme thane, 
902. 

Dihydroxydiphenylamme, 369. 
Dihydroxydithiobenzoic acid, 163. 
Dihydroxyethylbenzene, metapai-a-, 56. 
Dihydroxylamine barium chloride, 5u9. 

-cadmium chloride, 669. 

-zinc chloride, 558, 
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Dibydroxymaleic acid, the so-called, 958. 
Dihjdroxjoiaphtlialene, Tbans., 8^3. 
Dihydroxynaphthalene, [2 : 2^], 627. 
Dihydroxynaphtlialeije, 1:1': 2: 2^- 
dicMoro-, 629. . 

Dihydroxynaphtlialene, 1:3; 3': 1': 2:2'- 
tetTaehloro-, 629. 

Dihydroxypar^uiiiones, para-, action of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride on, 493. 
Dihydroi^heuaziiie, 801. 
Dihydroxyphosphinic acids, 618. 
Dihydroxypyromellitic acid, pyrazolone 
derivative of, 984. 

Dihydroxy quinoline, [1: 4], 523. 
Dibydroxyquinone, chioropara-, 242. 

-action of aniline on, 756. 

— diethyl ether, 967. 

-iodochloro-, 24^. 

Dihydroxythymoquinone, constitution 
of, 884 

Dihydroxytolaquinone, Zincke*s, consti¬ 
tution of, 756. 

Diisoamylhenzene, dispersion and mole¬ 
cular refraction of, 1201,1202. 
Diisobutyl dichloroglyooUate, 236. 
Diisopropenyl, 728. 

Diketohexane, hexachlor-a-, 964. 
Diketohydronaphthalene, decachloro- 
[2': 2], 629. 

-tetrachloro-, and its decomposition 

products, 784. 

Diketohydroxyhexene, pentabromo-, 
1109. 

Diketones, action of methylhydrazine 
on, 24. 

-new class of, 388. 

Diketones, o-, action of aldehydes and 
ammonia, on, Taanr., 8 . 

-a-, reduction of, Pboc., 1890, 31. 

Diketopentamethylene deri^'ativos, ac¬ 
tion of amines on, 1090. 
Diketopentamethylenehydroxycarb- 
oxylic acid, chloro-, 131. 

-dichloro-, 132. 

Dilauryloarbinol, Tbaks., 983. 
Dilavaylcarbinyl acetate, TaAua., 984, 
Dimethoxydichloioquinols, a- and i8-, 
137. 

Dimethoxydicbloroquinone, para-, 13C. 

nitrous aciS on,^§32. 
Dimethoxyphenylglyoxylic acid, 967. 
Dimethoxyterephthalic acid, 986. 
Dimethyl berberilate, Tbaks., 1050. 

-dichloroglyooUate, 236. 

-diethyl oxalate, 236. 

•-dipropyl glycol, Pboo., 1890,138. 

-methykspartate, 870. 

Dimethyl-w-acetylcaproic add, ow, 
Pboo., 1890,117. 

Dimethylacef^leneonditstetrahroinides, 

1220. 


Dimethyladipic acid, symmetrical, 132. 
Diinethylamidobenzeno - a - azoimpUthal- 
ene, 1148. 

Dimethylamidodiphcnylamine, dinitro-, 
1410. 

Dimethylamidohexylene, 1001. 
Dimethylamidohydroxyquinone, 757. 
Dimethylaniline, action of alumininm 
chloride on, 137. 

-thio-, 610. 

Dimethylanilinesulphoxuc acid, CIO. 
Dimethylanthracene, dibromo-l : 3-, 
511. 

Dimethylanthracylene, mcta-, 511. 
Dimethylanthranol, [1: 3j, 511. 
Dimethylanthraquinone, [1:4], 512. 
Dimethykpionole, 85. 
Dimothylasparaglne, 870. 
Dimethylbenzoic add, 3:5-dinitro-2:4-, 
981. 

-8-nitro-2 : 4-, 980. 

Dimethyi-oa'-diacetylpentane, aa\ 
Pboc., 1890,116. 

Dimethyldiethylammomum chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Tbans., 780. 

Dimethyldihydrosybenzophenonc, 899. 
Dimethyldimethylenotrisulphone, 1093, 
Dimethyldiphenylaldine, 373. 
Dimethyldiphenyldiamidomethylene- 
orthophenylenediamine, 246. 
Dimethyldiphenylthiocarbazide, 1260. 
Dimt'thylenediparatoluidiue, 88^ 

J imethylethylenediamine, 954. 
Diinothyl-2-ethylquinoUne-l-ortho- 
carboxylic acid, [3 ! 3'], 1337. 
Dimethylgliitaric add, 878. 
Diniethylglutaric acid, oa-, 1099. 
Dimethylgliitaric acid, symmetrical, 
I0i)9. 

Diniethylglutaric adds, isomeric synmio- 
tricsl, 132. 

-anhydride, aa-, 1099, 

-dibroipo-oM*-, 1099, 

Diinethylho])tamotliylono, formation of, 
Pboc., 1889,145. 

Dimethylindene, metamido-iSy-, 1138. 
Dimetliyliudigo, 383. 
Dimethylisopropenylearbiuol, 727. 

-action of acids on, 728. 

Dimethylkelol, 1234. 

Dimethylmandelic add, orthopara-, 979. 
Dimethyloxetono, 868. 
Dimethyloxetonecarboxylic acid, 868. 
Dimeihylparamidophenyl ethylxanthate, 
605. 

Dimethylphenylglyoxylic add, 6-nitro- 
2! 4-, 980. 

Dimethylpimelic add, aa\ Pboo., 1890, 

Dimethylpyridinecarboxylie add, 795, 
Dimethylpyridinedicorboxylio add, 1002. 
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Pimetliylp^^rrolidixie, 1000. 

-mtroso*, 1001. 

Dimethylpyrroline, ajS-, molecular 
iveight of, 906. 

Pimethjlquinol, dichloro-, 1247. 
71iineth>lquinolme, amido-, 1004. 
HimeilLjlquinoliiie-a-aldelijde, ortho- 
para-, 1158. 

Dimethylquinozalme, tetrachloro-, 232. 
Dimethylsuccinamic acid, a-dicliloro- 
symmeincal, 958. 

Diinethylsucoimc acid, aByrninetiical, 
742. 

-a-dichloro-, substibution pro¬ 
ducts of, 957. 

-acids, symmetrical, relation o^ to 

pyrocinchonic acid, 7^3. 

-the two symmetrical, 743. 

-anhydride, a-dichloro-symmetncal, 

957. 

-action of phenylhydr- 

azine on, 1327. 

Bimcthylstrychnine, 1448. 
Dimethyltartaramide, tetrachloro-, 233. 
Bimethyltartarimide, tetrachloro-, 233 
Biinethyltaunne, j3-» 128. 
Bimethyltaurocarbamic acid, 128. 
Bimethylterephthalic acid, [2 : 5], 982. 
Bimethylterephthalio acid, [2:6], 981. 
Bimethyltetramethylenediamine, apf - 

1156. 

Bimethyltetiaphenylethane, asymmetri¬ 
cal, 959. 

Bimethylthiocarbamide, 477« 

Bi iiethyluiacil, 31. 
Bimethylvalero^actone, 690. 

Binaphthyl bisulplude, diamido-, 994. 

-sulphide, o^-, 1312. 

-sulphides, 1311. 

-sulphoxide, oa-, 1311. 

Binapht hylamiue, ajS-, behaviour of , when 
cotiibiniug with diazobenzene, 385. 
Binaphthylcarlianude chloride, jS-, 633, 
634, 903, 1311. 

Di-a-naphthyldiamido-orUiodiazothiole, 

536. 

-cyanide, 627. 

Bi-jS'iiaphthyldiamido-orthodiazothiole, 

527. 

-cyanide, 527. 

Bi-a-naphthyldiketodihydroparadiazine, 

269. 

Binaphthyl-ay-diketopiperazine, o- 
1309. 

Binaphthyl-oy-diketopiperazine, /3-, 
1309. 

Bi-jS-napthylketone oxide, 510. 

-— bromo-, 510. 

—-dinitro-, 610. 

Binaphthylmethane, 611. 
Binaphthylpipei'azine, iS-, 1338. 
Binaphthylsulphone, aa-, 1312. 


Bmaphthylsulphone, a/3-, 1312. 
Bina})hthylaulphone, jS^-, 1311. 
Biox^paratoluidide, 525. 

Bioxan^ide, 525. 

Bioxyberberine, TbASTS., 1003,1087. 

-action of alhahs on, Tbans , 1089. 

-constitution of, Tbajts , 1U08. 

Bioxymethylenephenylglyozylic acid, 
966. 

Bipalmifylcarbinyl acetate, Tbasts., 987. 
Biphenacylparatoluidme, 525. 
Biphenamidophenylene, 158. 

Biphemc anhydride, molecular weight 
of, 715. 

Biphenyl, action of nitrous anhydride 
on, 1401. 

-conversion of aniline into, 972. 

-derivatives of, 782, 897. 

-diamidopara-, action of nascent 

nitrous acid on, 38. 

-* dih^droterephthalate, 1132. 

-A® ® dihydroterexihthalate, 

1131. 

-dithiodimethyl ether, 605. 

-orthoparadicyanide, 167. 

Biphenyla^tylenediureme and its deri¬ 
vatives, 1290. 

Biphenyl^dine, 373. 

Biphenylamme, action of nitrous 
anhydride on, 1401. 

— dinitramido, 1114. 

-orthamido-, 1118. 

-orthonitro', 1113. 

-paramido-, 609. 

-tnamido-, 1114. 

metanitro-, 374, 

Biphenyl-/3-benzoylpTopionio acid, o-, 
Tbaits., 681. 

-action of heat on, Tbaks., 

685. 

-action of hydroxylamine on, 

Tbans., 683. 

-action of phcnylhydiazine on, 

Tbakb., 682. 

-ethylamide of, Trans., 706. 

-- metlxylamide of, Tbans., 703. 

-reduction of, Tbans., 681. 

Biphenylbromotoluquinoxaline, 976. 
Biphenylbutane, 1408. 
Biphenylbutylene, 1408. 
Biphenylcarbamide, metamido-, 760. 

-metanitro- and paranitro-, 760. 

Biphenylcarhoxyanilide, para-, 759. 
Biphenyldiamido-orthodiazothiole, 526. 
Biphenyldibatine ketone, paradmitro-, 
162. 

Biphenyldiehlorodiketoparadiazine, 526. 
Biphenyl-ery-diethyl-iS^-diketopiper- 
azines, 1160. 

Biphenyldiketodihydro^aradiazino, 268. 
Biphenyldiketoparadiazine, 526. 
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IMphenvl-oy-dikotopiperazino, 1332. 

Diphenyl-a^-diketopiperazino, 1333. 

Diphenyl-ay-diketopiperazine-j35“homo- 
cavboxylic acid, 1162. 

Diphenyl-ay-dimetliyl-jS^-diketopiper- 
azines, isomerism of, 1160. 

Diphenyldimethylpyrazoloneaeetie acid, 
645. . 

BiphenyldisazonaplitliaresoTcmol, 261. 

Diphenylene ketone oxide, tribromo-, 
893. 

Biphenyleaebisazodimefhylamline, 167. 

Diphenylenebisazo-/3-napjithol, 167. 

Biphenylenebisazoresorcinol, J67. 

Biphenylenemetapbenylenediamine, 
amido-, 614. 

Biphenyletbylamine, jS-, 1407. 

Bi-plienyletbyltriazolo, 27]. 

Biphenylfurturan, Teans., 944,953. 

-reduction of, Tbans., 955. 

-tefcrabromo-, Tbans., 954. 

Bipbenylfiirfurancorboxylic acid. 
Teaks., 951. 

-- action of bromine on. Teaks., 

958. 

Biphenylfarforandioarboxylic acid, 
Teaks., 951. 

Bipbenylglntaric acid, 132. 

— — symmetrical, 384. 

Bipbenylhomofluotindine, 1444. 

BiphenyUxydrazine, derivatives of, 1259. 

Biphenjlhydi'oxykyomdine, 497. 

BiphenyUmidopbenylene, 490. 

Biphen^line, derivatives of, 166. 

Biphenylizinediliydroxytartaric acid, 
metanitro-, 151. 

Biphenjdkctopiperazino^ 1160. 

Biphenylmetadiazino, amido-, forma¬ 
tion of, 1159. 

BiphenylinetiLphenylonediamiue, para- 
uitruso-, 613. 

Biplienylmethauo, derivatives of, 1122. 

Bip}icuyl-aj3-uaplithatriaziuo, Teaks., 
331. 

Biphenylnapbthylamine, 1410. 

Bipheiiylnaphthylaminc-blae, constitu¬ 
tion of, 1308. 

Biplienyl-iS-napbtbylcarbamide, 033. 

Biphenylnitrosoketopipera^xne, 1161. 

Biphenylorthoparadicarboxylic acid, 
167. 

Biphenylparanapbtbolenediamine, 911. 

Bipbenyl-6-phenylpyrrolidoue, 3-, 
Teaks., 683, 696. 

Bipbenylphospboiyl cbloride, 34. 

-tbiooblonde, 35. 

-tricbloride, 35. 

Bipbenylpbthaloylic acid, 897. 

Biphenylpiperazinc, 1332. 

Bipbenylpropyl aloobol, 1423. 

Bipbenylpropylamine, 1422. 
Bipbenylpropylcarbamid^ 1422. 


Bipbciiylpropyloxnmidc, 3422. 
Biphcnylpropylplionylthiocarbamide, 
•1422. 

Bipbenylpyrroylcrotolactone, 1000. 
Bipbenyl-jS-pyrroylpropionie acid, a-, 
1000. 

Biphenylquinolino, ojS-, 1142. 
Bipbenylrosamino, 158. 
Bipbenylsolenone, 34. 

Biphenylsnccinic anhydrides, 1135. 
Biphcnylsulpbidoortbocarboxylic acid, 
1292. 

Biphenylsulphonobromopropane, 988. 
Bipbenylsulphonemctbane, 56. 
Biphenylsnlphonoth^lamine, 380. 
Bipbenylsul^homsopropyl alcohol, syni- 

Biphenyltetrazine, nitro-, Teaks., 51 
Bipbenyltbiocarbamide, action of allyl 
bromide on, Trans., 303. 

- action of benzyl oblorido on, 

Teaks., 297. 

Biphenyltbiocarbazinic acid, 1260. 
Biphonylthiosomicarbozide, motaniiro-, 
151. 

-parabromortbonitro-, 162. 

Bipbenyltolylcnedicarbamide, 760. 
Biphenyltricyanocarboxylic acid, 1252, 
Bipbonyltrimethylene cyanide, aa'-, 
384. 

Biphtbalylditnmetbylonetriamine, 976. 
Bipropionamide, 726 
Bipropionylnaphthylenediamine, 1115. 
Bipropionylorthodinmidotoluenc, 1L15. 
Biprop> lainido-y-disulphido b;> dro- 
chlonde, 472,1090. 
Bipro]>ylcarbamulc, 176. 
Bipropyldipbonj Idikct odihydropara- 
diazmecarbo.xylic ac*id, 270. 
Bipropyldisidpbido- 7 -diphl luilaxuic acid, 
172. 

Bipropylglutaric acid, 879. 
Biiiropylthiocarliamido, 476. 
BipseudocuniyliotniziiK^ Traks,, 56. 
Dipyrogallopropionic acid, 982. 
Biqiiinoyltelroxiino, 1403. . 

BiroborcinyL tetrabeuzoate, 136. 
BiBozobenzenoparacbloroplKMiyiliydr- 
azine, tetranitronltroso-, 1119.' 
Bisinfocfiaul powders, carbolic, cxamitia- 
iion of, 300. 

Bispersion, anomalous, rotatory, in iron, 
cobalt, and nickel, 673. 

-of acids of the aootio series, 1353. 

- of alcohols of the fatty scries, 

1034. 

—— of allylbenzene- and propenyl- 
benzeno-derivativoB, 748. 

-of carbon-compounds, 1353. 

- of phosphorous oxide, Teaks., 

566. 

Bispersive power and molecular re- 
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fracti-re ener^ of aromatic deriva¬ 
tives Trith saturated lateral chaius, 
relation between, 1201. 

Dispersive power of aqueous solutions, 
673. 

Dissociation of amine hydrocblorides 
and salts of the fatty acids in solu¬ 
tion. 684. 

-of salts containing water, 206. 

-of substances in solution, 325. 

-tension, compounds which have a, 

equal to the vapour pressure of their 
saturated solution, 553. 

-theory, studies in chemical optics 

with reference to, 813. 

Dissolution, heat of, of sulphuric add 
solutions, Tbans., 94—114, 165— 
1T7. 

Distillation, fractional, under reduced 
pressure, apparatus for, 329, 556. 

-of wood, products of the, 956. 

Disulphones, 55. 

Ditcrpodilactones, a- and j 8 -, 873. 
Ditei^olactonic acids, «- and jS-, 873. 
Diterpoxylio acids, a- and iS-, saltb of, 
873, 874. 

Diterpylic add, a-, 874. 
Dithiodihutyramide, 7 -, 1221. 
Dithiodibutyric acid, 7 -, 1221 , 
Dithionaphthol, aa-, 1306. 
Dithioxamide, 29. 

Dithyinol, 1408, 

Ditolubensylthiocarbamido, ortho-, 978. 

-para-, 969. 

Ditolucue, diuitroso-, 1122. 
Ditoluidotoluquinone, 912. 

Ditoluylone sulphoxide, para-, 1136. 
Ditolyl, diamidopara-, action of nascent 
nitrous acid on, 38. 

-dxhydrosulphidc, ortho-, 006* 

Ditolylcarbamide, ortho-, 1285. 
DUolyldiamldo-ort hodiasothiolo, ortlio-, 
and its derivatives, 527. 

- para-, 527. 

-cyanide, para-, 527. 

-nitrosojiara-, 527. 

Ditohldlkoiudihydropaiudiazme, xiara-, 
260. 

Dilolyl-aiS-dikotopiperaziuo, para-, 

Ditolyl-a 7 -dikotopiperazine, ortho-, 
1285. 

— para-, 1284. 

Ditolylethyltriazole, para-, 271. 
Dilolylketoxime, para-, 1432. 
Di-tolylmethyltriazole; para-, 271. 
Di-tolylphenyltriazole, para-, 271. 
Ditolylpiperazine, 1161. 
Dibolylpiperazines, ortho- and para-, 
1333. 

Ditolyltetrazinc, dibromopara-, TeJlKS., 
51. 
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Ditoljltetrazine, nitroortho-, TraKS., 64. 

-nitropara-, Tbans., 51. 

-ortho-, Teans., 52. 

-para-, and its derivatives, Teans., 

50. 

Ditolyltetrazinesulphonic acid, ortho-, 
Trans., 53. 

Ditriazole derivatives, 271- 
Di-twmethylencphenyltrianiine, 976. 
Diuretin, 1475. 

-analysis of, 1476. 

IMvalolactone, 867. 

Divalonic acid, 868 . 

Dixylyldiamido-orthodiazothiole, meta-, 
528. 

Dixylyldiketodihydroparadiazine, paia-, 
269. 

Dodecahydrotriphenylbenzene, 1423. 
Dog, luemoglobin of the, 273. 

-urine of the, nitrogenous constitu¬ 
ents of, 279. 

Dog-fish, formation of urea in, 1451. 
Dropsy, nature of the effusion in, 1173. 
Drugs, estimation of ash in, 833. 

Diying apparatus for fodders containing 
arming oils, 071. 

-Bubbtances under dinodnished pres¬ 
sure, 1185. 

Dur^hinilide, 759. 

Dyeb of the bonzein-group, 157. ' 

-Wefcelsky’s resorcinol, 156. 

Dyslyte, 872 . 


E. 

Earths, rare, estimation of, 665. 

Ecgonme, oxidation of, 1449. 

jHliiiisionB, jiatliologieal, 1173. 

Egg, detection of the colouring matter 
ot the yolk of, 840. 

Egg-subbtance, estimation of, 840. 

^gg-yolk, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Epyptian blue, 215. 

Eikosihydrotriphenylbonzene, 1423. 

'Blai’dic acid, addition of chlorine and 
halogen acids to, 1396. 

Electric arc, action of, on gases, and its 
employment for demonstrations, 1047. 

-discharge, prolonged action of, on 

iodine, 687. 

Electrical conductivity as a means of in¬ 
vestigating the interaction of acids of 
complex function, 204. 

—-change of, in fireshly-preparcd 

solutions, 204 

-of air due to the formation of 

ozone, 676. 

- of aspartic acid, 204 

- of distilled water, 1357- 

- of fused and solid salts, 

1037, 
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Electrical conductivity of hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide in diPereni solvents, 97. 

-of pheuols and hydroiyben- 

zoic acids, 677. 

--of solid mercury, 98. 

-of solutions of boric acid con¬ 
taining mannitol, 1357. 

-of solutions of cadmium salts, 

1203. 

-of some solutions at tempera¬ 
tures between 18° and 100°, 676. 

-of substituted succinic and 

glutaric adds, 1038. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, 

Teans., 86—88,158~1C0. 

-— of the ammonium and aniHiie 

salts of the hydroxybenzoic acids, 1039. 

-current, oxidation of sulphides by, 

1342. 

— discharge, silent, efPects of the, 
1358. 

-properties of semi-permeable walls, 

1354. 

-resistance of gases, influence of a 

magnetic field on, 1359. 

-of iron and its alloys at high 

temperatures, 549. 

-- of nitrogen peroxide, varia¬ 
tions in the, with rise of temperature, 
’ 203. 

-of the alloys of ferromangan¬ 
ese and copper, 1356. 

Electricity, development of, in elec¬ 
trolytes, 677. 

-passage of, through hot gases, 

Electrochemical effects on magnetising 
iron, 678. 

Electrochemistry of some organic adds, 
99. 

Electrodes, |>latinum, maximum polar¬ 
isation of, in sulphiuic acid, 316, 675. 

- _ polarisation of, iu dilute 

sulphuric odd, 551, 676. 

-polaiisation of, 938. 

Electrolysis of a mixture of two salts in 
aqueous solution, 678. 

—— of alumimum fluoride in igneous 
fusion, 1040. 

-of fatty adds, 1236, 

- of fused aluminium oxide and 

fluoride, 552. 

-of hydrogen carbonates, 1204. 

-of mixed solutions, 317. 

-of potassium ethyl malonate and 

ethyl potassium succinate, 583. 

- of silver chloride dissolved in 

sodium thiosulphate, 1204. 

-with semi-permeable walls, 1354. 

Electrolytes, Innary, difference of poten¬ 
tial between two dilute solutions of, 

1355. 


Electrolytes, conditions of equilibrium 
between, 437. 

-development of heat and electricity 

in, 677. 

-different, surface tension of polar¬ 
ised mercury in, 552. 

Electrolytic cells, resistance of, 317. 

-estimations and separations, use of 

double pyrophosphates in, 294. 

-separations, 29 Jt, 664.1028,1029. 

Electrometer, Lippmann’s capillary, 
limits of accuracy of, 552. 

Electromotive force of metaJlio salts, 
843. 

-seat of the variation of, with 

temperature, 1035. 

—forces, changes in, produced by 
changes of concentration of the excit¬ 
ing hquid, 1035. 

- - of cells containing mixed 

salt solutions, 202. 

Element, new, evidence of a, in tel¬ 
lurium, antimony, and copper, 434 

Elements, atomic raraotiou of, 313. 

-relation between the atomic volume 

of, and the influence of, on steel, 
567. 

•—- structure of the line roectra of, 
674. 

Eleonorite, 219. 

Embryo and endosperm, relation of, 
Teaks., 474. 

-form in which reserve starch enters, 

Teaks., 513. 

- localisation of the secretion of 

diastase in tiic, Teaks., 493. 

-visible changes iu, during gennina- 

iion, Teaks., 4<)6. 

— young, Bccrotion of an aniylohydro- 
lyst (diastaso) by, Teaks., 489. 

Embryos, excised, dovelopnient *of, on 
foreign ondoH}H»nQs, Teaks., 47K. 

- - of t)arley, culture of, on 

nutrient solutions, Teaks., 4K3. 

culture of, on water, 

Teaks., 482. 

Emetine, assay of, in ipecacuanba wino, 
310,548. 

Endospeimi and embryo, relation of, 
Teaks., 474. 

-function of tlio starch of, Teaks., 

478. 

-visible changes in, during germina¬ 
tion, Teaks., 466. 

Endosperms, foreign, development of 
excised embryos on, Teaks., 478. 

Endothermic reactions, spontaneous, and 
Berthelot’s law of maximum work, 
681, 

Ensilage, experiments on, at Woburn, 
286. 

Enstatite, 19. 
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Enzymes, Tbaits., 835. 

-hydrolytic, origin of the, of germi¬ 
nated grain, Tbans., 511. 

Epidote as a rock-forming mineral, 
460. 

-from Syphnos, 844. 

Equihbnnm between hydrogen, chlorine, 
and oxygen, 8. 

-chemical, between hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide and hydrogen in conjunction with 
metals, 685. 

- in homogeneous solutions when 

unequally heated, 444. 

Equiyalents, optical, 433. 

Erythrane, constitution of, 730. 
Erythrene, constitution of, 780. 
Erythrol, action of, on alk^ alkyloxides, 
935. 

-bromide, 730. 

-derivatives of, 780. 

-heat of formation of the sodium 

derivatives of, 935. 

-heats of combustioa and formation 

of, 1360. 

Essential oils, Maumene’s test for, 834. 
Etard*s reaction, 978. 

Ethane derivatives, stereochemistry of, 
1083. 

Ethanediquinolyline, 1007. 
Ethenylanilidoxime, 43. 
Ethenylbromotoluyleneamidine, 976. 
Ethenyldiphenylamidine, 371. 
Ethenyldiphenylsulphone phenyl sulph¬ 
ide, 988. 

Ethenylditolylamidine, 371. 
Ethenylethylorlhophen.ylenediamine, 
612. 

Ether, action of light on, Teans., 
574. 

-action of ozone on, Trans., 584. 

— conditions under which hydrogen 
peroxide is formed from, Trans., 
574, 988, Pboo., 1889,134. 

-slow combustion of, Tbans., 685. 

-vinyl alcohol a constant constituent 

of, 118. 

Ethereal oils, 1314. 

-— iodine absorption of, 199. 

_ _ reactions of, 199, 

-salts, decomposition of, in the 

alimentary canal, 1013. 

-production of, by fermenta¬ 
tion, 14^. 

Etherification by uranium salts, 727. 
Ethers, dis^rsion of,. 1353. 
Ethoxyacr;^ acid horn a-dichloropro- 
pionio acid, 957. 

Ethoxybenzamide, 975, 
Ethoxybenzyleneanthrone, 1425. 
Ethoxycaffelne, 1166. 
Ethoxyhydrocotamine methiodide, 531. 
Ethoxypiaselenole, 161, 


Ethoxy-ob-stilbazole, 1439. 

Ethyl acetate, amido-, 1268. 

-acetanilidoacetaie, 1415. 

-a-acetanilidopropionate, 1416. 

• acetoacetate, action of aloohoL on, 
1096. 

-action of, on cinnamaldehjde, 

768. 

action of, on dextrose in 
presence of alcoholic ammonia, 732 

-condensation of carbamide 

with, 1249. 

— -derivatives of, 27. 

-haloid derivatives of, 1238. 

-acetoneoxalate, conversion of, into 

symmetncid hydroxytoluic amd, 364. 

-acetylmalonate, action of, on benz- 

amidme, 496. 

-acrylate, conversion of, into 6- 

alanine, 86k 

- adipate, synthesis of, from etliyl 
potassium succinate, 583. 

-alcohol, nitro-, 857. 

— amidothiazylacetate, 1238. 

-jS-amyloxyquartenylate, 865, 

-onilomethyloxalacetate, 379. 

-aniloxalackate, 378. 

-anilpyrroylpyruvate, 1243. 

— anisenylaimdoximecarboxylate, 
145. 

— benzenylamidoximcoxalate, 258. 
-benzenylazoximemethenylcarb- 

oxylate, 259. 

-benzoate, amido-, salts of, 1267. 

-benzylbutt nyltriearboxylate, 774. 

-'benzvlethenyltricarboxylate, 774. 

-benzyhsobutenyltricarboxylate, 

774. 

-benzylf^xopenyltricarboxylate, 774. 

-bromauilidodinitrophenylmalouate, 

982. 

-o-bromisobutyrate, action of, on 

ethyl propylmalonate and isopropyl- 
malonate, 1103. 

- bromisovalerate, action of tri- 

methylamine on, 956. 

— a-bromobutyrate, action of tri- 
ethylamine on, 234 

- bromodinitrophenylacetoacetate, 
772. 

• bromodinitrophenylmalonate, 877. 
-a-bromopropionate, preparation of, 

234 

-bromotrirntrophenylmalonate, 497. 

-bromundecylenate, 1237. 

-butenyltricarboxylate, 743. 

-butyrate, production of, by fer¬ 
mentation, 1&5. 

-o-butyrobutyrate, 236. 

— camphoroxalate ^enylhydxazone, 
Tbans., 655. 

— camphorylmalonate, 1150. 
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Ethyl carbamate ini Tip alcoliolic extract 
of normal urine, 654. 

— chloranilate, 136. 

-chloride, nitro-, 858. 

-chlorobutenyltricarboxylate, 1101. 

-cbloroformate, chlorine substitu¬ 
tion products of, 1095. 

-ehloropropenyltricarboxylate, 1101. 

-chloroxaJate, 236. 

-cyanacetate and benzaldehyde, con¬ 
densation products of, 1270. 

-cyanate, molecular weight of, 725, 

-cyanodiphenylsiiccinate, 604. 

-cyanurate, molecular weight of, 

725. 

-ojS-diacetopropionate, 863. 

-diaretoxysuccinosuccinate, 986. 

-diacetoxylerephthalate, 986. 

-aoj-diacetyla^pate, TttAKS-, 204, 

215. 

-action of phenylhydrazine on, 

Tbaks., 221. 

-decomposition of, by heat, 

Tsaks., 224. 

-aoi-^cetyl-aoi-diethylpimelate, 

Tbaws., 30. 

-uoi-diacetylyalerate, Tbavs., 228. 

-— hydrolysis of, Tbaks., 229. 

-- diallyldicarboxyglutarate, 879. 

-dibei^yloxypyromeUitate, 985. 

— a-dibenzoyloxysuccinosuccinate, 
986. 

-dibenzoyloxyterephthalate, 986. 

-dibenzoylsuccinate, preparation of, 

Tbans., 949. 

-dibcnzyldicarboxyglutarate, 879. 

—— dibenzyloxyterephthalate, 086. 
-dibromadipato, Tbaks., 372. 

— dibromodinitrophenylmolonate, 
982. 

-dicarbanilidodibromohydpoquin- 

onedicarboxylate, 500. 

-dicarbamlidodiohlorohydroquin- 

onedicarboxylate, 499. 

— dibhloracUpaie, Teans., 030. 

— diohloropyromuoate, 600. 

-j3-dichloropyromuconaie, Teaks.» 

933. 

-dicyanacetate, 1395, 

-diethyldicarboxyglutarate, 878. 

-dihyclrodiamidopyromellitate, 988. 

-dihydrodibenzoyloxypyromelHtate, 

986. 

-dihydiodibenzoyloxytefr^htbalate, 

987. 

— a-dibydiodibenzyloxyteiephtluil- 
ate, 986. 

- dihydrogen hydrocamphoiylmal- 

onate, 1151. 

-dihydroxyterephthalate, 986. 

—diimidodiethyfiidipate, Tbjlns., 218. 
-dimethoxytea^hthah^, 986. 


Ethyl om' -dimetliyl-oa'-diacetylpimelate, 
Pkoo., 1890, 117. 

-dimethyldicarboxyglutarato, 878. 

— dimethyl(licyan»)glutarate, 132. 
-dimeUiylpimelate, Paoo., 1890, 

ll7. 

— 2; 5-dimetliylpyrrolineoarboxylate, 
formation of, 1155. 

-dinit rophenylacotoaceiato, 1418. 

-diphenacylacetoacetate, 258. 

- diphdnylhydrazinediacctyladipate, 

Teaks., 221. 

-dipropyldicarboxyglularate, 878. 

-disodiodiacetyladipate, TBAJKb., 

216. 

-di<H>diotartrate, 505. 

-ethcnyltricarboxylate, 742, 

-physical oonstauis of allyl 

deriyatiyes of, 745. 

-ether. See Ether. 

-ethylbutenyltrioarboxylatie, 744. 

-ethyleihenyltricarboxylato, 748. 

-ethylimidoethylphenylthiocarb- 

amate, 1291. 

-etliy^butenyltpioarboxjlaie,^744. 

-fluondes, hydi»tes of, 1386. 

-formanilidoacetate, 1415. 

-fumaraie, action of methylamiue 

on. 869. 

-- a-heptoheptoate, 235. 

-homobenzonylamidoximecarboxyh 

ate (para-), 48. 

-hydi'ocamphorylmalonate, 1151. 

-hydrocliloi’aniiate, 1271. 

-hydrogen oximidosucoinates, iso¬ 
merism of, 850. 

—- hydroxyphenyldiphcnylpyrroline- 
oarboxylate (ortho-), 264. 

-'hydroxytetraie, 739. 

-imidocthylphonylthiocarbainato, 

1291. 

— imidophonylthiocarbamato, 1291. 
-iodacetoacetflto, 28. 

—- iodide and irieiliylamino, elToH of 
yarious Bolvcnts on the velocity of re¬ 
action between, 1366. 

-a-xsoamyl-jB-amidoorotonato, 1097. 

-isoamylmalonate, 1099. 

— xsobutenyltricarboxylalc, 743. 

-iS-isobutoxyquartenylate, 865. 

-a-isobutyl-jd-amidocrotonato, 1097. 

-isobutylparaoonate, 874. 

-isohexenyltricarboxylate, 744. 

-isomuconate, Tbaks., 374. 

-i«^oppopylnialonate, action of ethyl 

a-bromiflobutyrate on, 1103. 

-lactate, production of, by fermenta¬ 
tion, 1455. 

-maleate, action of methylamino on, 

869. 

-malonate, preparation of mono-, 
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and tri’Bubstituted sucuimc auids 
from. 74i2. 

Ethyl mercaptan, action of phenylthio- 
carbimide on, 500. 

-i5-methoxyqnarfcenylate, 865 

-a-methyl-i8-amidocrotonate, 1097. 

-methylbutenyltrioarboxylate, 743. 

-methylenemmonate and ite iso- 

nieride, 364>. 

-motliylethenyltricarboxylate, 74i2. 

-methylisobutenyltncarboxylato, 

744. 

-methyloxalacetate, action of aniline 

on, 378. 

-methylthiazylacetate, 1238. 

-a-naphthenylamidoximecarboxyl- 

ate, 63. 

-/S-naphthenylamidoximooarboxyl- 

ate, 62. 

-a- and iS-naphthyldiphenylpyrro- 

hnecarboxylatos, 263. 

-nitracetoacetate (P), 28. 

-nitrite, estimation of, in spirit of 

nitrons ether, 927. 

-nitrobenzenylamidoximecarboxyl- 

ate (para-), 45. 

— nitrobenzylcarbamate (para-), 487. 
-orthoformate, 582. 

-oxalacetate, action of aniline on, 378. 

-action of bromine on, 133. 

-oxalenediurainidoximediearbonate, 

124. 

--phenacylisoamylmalonate, 1100. 

-phenylaceiylhexamethylenecarb- 

oxylate, Tbaits , 319. 

-phenylallenylaDoddoximecarboxyl- 

ate, 42. 

-phenylbromacetato, 1135. 

-phenyloarboxy^uccmate, 1135. 

-phenylonodi-diphonylpyrrohnc- 

carboxylate (para-;, 261. 

-phenylhexamethylenedicarboxyl- 

ate, Tbans , 315. 

-phenylhydroxyacetate, 1136. 

— plicnylmothylhydroxypyrimidine- 
acetate, 69. 

phenylmothylhydioxypyrimidine- 
projjionato, 70, 

-phenylpamconato, 804. 

- «-phenyl8ulphonebutyrate, pre¬ 
paration of, 7S1. 

-phosphite, 858. 

- 7 -phthalimidopropylmalonale, 

1129. 

— potassium malonate, electrolysis of, 
583. 

-succinate, electrolysis of, 583. 

~ propenyltrioarboxylate, 742. 

-synthesis of mesaconio and 

citraconie acids from, 1101. 

—" a-propiobutyrate, 285. 

-jS-propoxyquartenylate, 865. 


Ethyl propylmalonatc, action of ethy 
a-bromisobutyrate on, 1103. 

-propylparaconate, 872. 

-pjromucdte, chloro-deriyatiTes of, 

4S2 

-pyrroylisomtrosopropionate, an- 

hy^de of, 1156. 

-pyrroylpyruvate, 1000, 1156. 

-pyrrylphenylpyrazolecarboxylafe, 

1244. 

-quinolineparamethenylamidoxime- 

carboxylate, 175. 

-sahcenylamidoximecarboxylate, 

146. 

-sodacetoacetate, action of picric 

chlonde on, 1418. 

- sodiophenylsulphonacetate, dis¬ 
placement of the sodium of, by alkyls, 
781,1137. 

-sodiotartrate, 595. 

-sneemate, synthesis of, from ethyl 

potassium molonate, 583. 

-succinoBucomate and allied com¬ 
pounds, alleged tantomerism of, 983. 

-taitrate, action of alkali ethoxides 

on, 595. 

-toipenylate, 873. 

-totracarbamlidotetrahydroxytere- 

phthalate, 500. 

--— tetrametliylenetetracarboxylate, 
879. 

-thioacetate, 682. 

-thioacetoacetate, action of phenyl- 

hydrazine on, 796. 

--formation of, 28. 

(ortho^ an^ pa^), 263. 

-iricarbamiidophloroglucinoltrz- 

carboxylate, 600. 

-trichloropyromucate, 601. 

•;-trinitrophenylacetoacetate, 1418. 

-trinitrophenylenedimalonate, 498. 

— undecylenate, 1237. 

—— valerovalerate, 235. 

-xylenylamidoximecarboxylate, 50. 

-xylylchloromalonate (meta-), 499. 

-xylyldiphenylpyrrolinecarboxylate 

(meta-;, 263. 

-xylylmalonamato (meta-), 498. 

-xylylmalonate (meta-), 498. 

-xylylmalonmethylamate (meta-), 

498. 

Ethylacetanilide, 758. 
EthylaUylthiocarbamide, 477. 
Ethylamidoethylpiporonylcarboxylic 
anhydride, TsAiars., 1035. 
Ethywiline, 758. 

— orthonitro-, 611. 

— orthonitronitroso-, 612. 
Ethylazimidobenzene, 612. 
Ethylbenzamide. 43. 

— j3-chlor-, 1267. 
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Ethylbenzamide, ^ra-, 975. 
Ethylbenzene, action of chromyl chlor¬ 
ide on, 978. 

-action of ethylmidonic chloride on, 

493. 

-derivatives of, 134. 

-isomeric derivatives of, 54. 

Ethylbenzenemotasnlpbonic acid, 54. 

-orthobrom-, 55. 

-paxabrom-, 55. 

Ethylbenzeneparasulphonic acid, 54. 
Ethylbenzoyldextroecgonine, 913. 
Ethylbenzoylenecarbamide, 1254. 
Ethylbenzylanilmesulphonic acid, 
sodium salt of, 611. 

ide, ai-amido-, Tbans., 1017. 
Ethylooumarin, 777- 

-thio-a-, 624i. 

Ethylcoumaroxime, a-, 624. 

-acetate, a-, 624. 

Etbyleoumarphenylhydrazide, a-, 624. 
Ethylcrotonic acid, j8-thio-, 361. 
Ethyldextrococaine aurochlorlde, 913. 
Ethyldiacetylpyrroline, tertiary, 1430. 
Ethyldibromomaletmide, 907. 
Ethyldimethylsuccinic acid, 748. 
Ethylene bromide, action of ammonia 
on, 952. 

-glycol, oxidation of, in allcaline 

solution with lead peroxide, 20. 

-imidophenylthiocarbamate, 1292. 

— selenide, 950. 

-tetraphenyl hexacyanide, 1263. 

Ethylenediaminedibromopraseocobalt 
salts, 953. 

Ethylenediaminodichloropraseocobalt 
salts, 953. 

Ethylenediaminedichlorovioleocobalt 
salts, 953. 

Ethylenedi-a-naphthyldiamine, action of 
cnloracetic and oxalic acids on, 1162. 
Ethylenedi-jS-naphtiiyldiaminct 1333* 
Ethylenediparaethoxydiphenyldiamine, 
1832. 

EthylenediphenyldiamineBUccinic add 
and amliue, reaction of, 1164. 
Ethylenelaetic acid, 128. 

-from flesh extract, 236, 

Ethyleneorthoditolyldiamine, action of 
cnloracetic add and oxalic add on, 
1161. 

Ethyleneparaditolyldiamine, action of 
cnloracetic and oxalic ad^ on, 1162. 
EthylenepheuylhydTiizme, 250. 
Ethyleuephenylhydrazine^acdnicacid, 
250. 

Ethylene-i^-selenocarbamide, 880. 
Etbjjrienetetraphenyldithiosemitluocarb* 
azide, 251. 

EthylenetxiphenylthiDseiniii^^ 


Ethylformanilide, 758. 
Ethylglycolylamidocumic add, meta-, 
2 / 0 . 

Ethylglycolylparatoltddide, 269. 
Bthylglycolylparaxylidide, 269. 
Ethylnydrasteihc, 533. 

Ethylhydrastine, 74, 649. 

-ethiodido, 583. 

-hydroxide, 1169. 

Bthylhydroberberine, 1012. 
Bthylhydroxyxanthine, 32. 

Ethylidene trichlorolactate, telracblor-, 
27. 

EthyMeneanisenylamidoxime, 145. 
Ethylidenebenzenylamidoxime, 44. 
Ethylidenebromophenylsulphone, 381. 
Ethyhdenechloroparatolylsulphone, 380. 
Ethylidenechlorophenylsulplione, 379. 
Ethylidenediethylsulphone, 55. 

-chloride, 55. 

Ethylidencmetanitrophenylhydrazine, 

150. 

Ethy lidene-^-naphthenylamidoxi me, 62. 
EthyHdeneparahomobenzenylaxnidox- 
ime, 48. 

Ethylideneparanitrobenzenylamidox- 
ime, 46. 

Ethylidenepropionio acid, 585. 
Ethylisobarbitniic add, 32. 
Etbylisocrotonic acid, jS-thio*, 361. 
Etbylisophthalic addC 1283. 
Ethylitamalic acid, salts of, 588. 
Ethylnudonic diloride, action of, on 
ethylbenzene, 493. 

Etbyhnercaptomethylthiazoline, ^0. 
Eihylmethyldihydropentene methyl ke¬ 
tone, Tbans., 251. 

Ethylxnetliylhoxamcthylene, a-iodo-, 
Tbanb., 23. 

Ethylrndhylnitrouraeil, 32, 
Eihyl-2-mothylpyrrolidone-2-carbothio- 
xylamide, [Ij, 793. 

Ethyl-2-methylpyrTolidono -2 - carboxyl- 
amide, [1], 793. 

Eth\ 1 -S-methylpyrrolidone-2-carboxylie 
acid, [1], 793. 

Ethyl - 3^-meihylquinoline -1 - carboxylic 
acid, [2Q, 1326. 

Ethylmethylsucdlnic acid, symmetrical, 
743. 

Ethylmethyluracil, 31* 
Ethylnaphthalenecarboxylamide, -, 158. 
Ethylnaphthylaxnine, jS-nitroso-o*, 631* 
Bthyl-/5-naphthylhydraaine, 61, 
Ethylnitrofiracil, 32. * 
Ethylorthopbenylenediamines, 612. 
Ethylorthotolylsemithiocarbaaside, 
ThAKS., 262. 

Ethyldibromomaletmide, 907* 
Etbylparaooiiic acid, 587. 
Ethylfiaranitrohenzenyloxime nitrite, 46. 
Ethylpheno]« ortho-, 134. 
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EiTiylphenol, para-, 54. 
KthylplienolmeiaaulpUonic acid, deriva¬ 
tives of, 55. 

ISthylpheiiyl propyl ketone, 493. 
JbCtliylphenylnaphthaleneazammonium 
iodide, 787. 

Ethylpipeionylcarboxylic acid, w-amido-, 
action of heat on, Imys., 10'»S. 

-action of methyl iodide* 

on, Tha-Ns , 1059 

-a(*tion of nitrous acid 

on, Tbaks., 1060. 

-preparation of, Tbans , 

1053. 

-salts of, "with acids, 

Tbans,, 1056. 

-ui-chlor-, Tbans , 1029. 

- anhydride, <D-amido-, Tbans , 

993, 1013. 

-fusion of, with potash, 

Tbans., 1015. 

opianate of, Tbans, 

10S2. 

-—-pseudopianate of, Tbans., 

1076,1080. 

-nitrosoamido-, Tbans., 1018. 

Kthylpropargylamine, 230. 
Ktliylpropylene, jS-lhio-, 361. 
Ethylpyrulinediearboxyhc add, 796. 
l2tl\>lpyrroline, [1-], 907. 
Etliylpyrrolines, 65. 

Ethylquinol, thio-, 604. 

Kithylquinoluie-3 :4'-dicarboxyHc acid, 
1325. 

Ethylrosindnline, 908. 

Ethylsuocimo acid, 742. 
Kthylsulphon^anamide, 502. 
Kthylaulphonic acid, preparation of, 718. 
Kthylthioearbamidcalljl cyanide, 1101. 
iCthylthiocarbamidebenzyl cyanide, 

not. 

Etliyltbiocorbamideethyl cyanide, 1101, 
Et hylthiouarbamidepropyl cyanide, 

Klhylthio-i8-dinapht bylamine, 1307. 
Eth} It riniethylt otrahydroquinoline, 

13i7 

lilt 111 It riphen-v Ibromopy rrolone, crystal- 
lograpby of, Tbans., 736. 
ICthyltnphenylpyrrolone, Tbans,, 704, 
— action of bromine on, Tban.s., 706. 

-eryslallogr pby of, Tbans., 730 

RthyUylenes and their derivatives, 882. 
Gthylxylenol, 883. 

Riicalvn, identity of, with melibiose,227. 
Rucalyptns honey, 122. 

Rugenol, 966. 

-ethyl ether tribromide, 639. 

-presence ot, in sassafras oil, 1111. 

Rukairite from ijrgentine, 948. 

Rulyto, 872. 

Kurhodine, constitution of, 1265. 

YOL. IiYin. 


Eurhodines, formnlse of, 1444. 

Euxanthie acid, constitution and pro¬ 
perties of, 505. 

Euxanthone, pixiperties of, 506. 

-synthesis of, 506. 

Euzantbone-group, 504. 

Euzanthone-series, compounds of, 389. 

Evaporation by aid ol heat applied from 
above, 5. 

Expansion by beat of sulphuric acid 
solutions, Tbans , 114—121,177—1S4. 

Extraction apparatus, 663. 


P. 

Fabrics, dyed, estixnaUon of indigo in, 
931. 

Fairdeldite from Branchville, 1072. 

Fat, absorption of, 1171. 

-absorption of, in the intestine, 183. 

-estimation of, in milk, 837. 

-estimation of, in milk in dairies, 

1346. 

-estimation of, in poppy cake, 306. 

-estimation of, in sour milk, 304 

-extraction apparatus, simplified,301. 

-extra(‘tion of, from milk bolids 91 

-in milk, volumetric estimation of, 

92. 

— of bone marrow, 652. 

-rapid estimation of, in milk, 304. 

Fats, analysis of, 91, 929. 

-detection of cotton-seed oil in, 930. 

- different, absorption of, by the 

alimentary canal, 811. 

-estimation ot, in feeding stuffs, 930. 

-examination of, 1347, Pboc-, 1890, 

72, 91. 

-fermeul s which decompose the, in 

plants, 1155. 

-melting and solidifying points of, 

929. 

—- neutral, estimation oF, 200 

-of toddor, coiiipobitiun of, 657. 

-optical ex iiniuation of, 91. 

Fayahte, artificial, 20. 

Feeding sitifls, a<;ncultural, artificial 
digestion ot, 1451. 

Felspiirs, ban tic, from Sweden, 343. 
FerguBo«ite, 'froiu Llano Co., Texas, 459, 
Ferment^ diastaflc, of ungerminated 
wheat, 650 

— -of the li\er, 185. 

- inverting, in ]Eoji,231. 

-which destroys sugar, presence in 

chyle of a, 810. 

Fernieiit-action of bacteria, 916. 
Fermentation, acetic, action of light on, 
1181. 

—alcoholic, formation of hydrogen 
sulphide during^ 1454. 

5 m 
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Fermentation of invert sugar, 950. 

-aldehyde as the chief product of a, 

1180. 

-ammoniacal, of uric acid, 1399. 

-by the fungus of the lily of the 

valley, 1179. 

-influence of carbonic anhydride on 

the products of, 281. 

-marsh gas, 856. 

-mucous, 76. 

-of cranberry juice, 1455. 

— of gl} cerol and mannilol, 016. 

-of manure in absence of oxygen, 

282. 

- of nitrogenops matters, loss of 

nitrogen in, 1340. 

-of raffinoae by beer yeast, 22. 

-of sugar, formation of paraXactic 

acid during, 78. 

-production of ethereal salts during, 

1434. 

Ferments, anaSrobic, decomposition of 
albumin by, 78. 

-decomposition of gelatin by, 

543. 

-fat-decomposing, in plants, 1456, 

-hydrolytic, terminology of, Tbaks., 

628. 

— unor^nised. Teaks., 836. 

Ferrio antimonate, 216. 

- carbonyltoiTOcyanide, 117. 

— chloride, reduction of, by boiling, 

111 . 

-hydroxide, aiction of, on aluininic 

and ferric salb, 946. 

-colloidal, molecular weight 

of, 1216. 

-oxide, influence of, on the deeom- 

posit ion of potabsium chlorate, Teaks., 
278. 

-precipitation of, by ammonia, 

420. 

-oxydiloride, crystallised, 1063. 

- phosphate, totrahydrated, foi’ma- 

tion of, 292. 

• potassium arsenate, 1378. 

-pyroarseuate, 1378. 

-sodium arsenate, 1378. 

-thiosulphate, 330. 

Ferricyauides, volumetric estimation of, 
834 

Ferro-aluminium, analysis of, 1471. 
Ferrocyanide, estimation of, m gas-lime, 
87. 

FerroOTanides, estimation of, in the bye- 
products of gas works, 834. 
Ferromanganese and copper, electrical 
resistance of alloys of, 1366. 
Ferronatrite, 463. 

^ Ferrustibian from Orebrfl, 1076. 

* Feicrous sodium thiosiflpl^te, 12, 

-thiosulphate, 1^ ^ , 


Fertility, decrease of, by growth of 
tobacco, 1340. 

Fibrin, blood and vegetable, heat of 
combustion of, 938. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

Fibrin-iermont, action of, 1175. 
Fibroferrito, 466. 

Fibroin, heat of combustion of, 938. 
Fichtelite, constitution of, 385, 

-properties of, 384. 

Filicic acid, constitution of, 162. 
FiUowite from Branchville, 1072, 

Films of vaporised metal, 092. 

Filter holder for drying and weighing, 
193. 

Fish, dog-, formation of urea in, 1451. 
-influence of cooking on the diges¬ 
tion of, 1450. 

Fishes, gases in the swimming bladder 
of, 183. 

Flame, production of ozone by, Peoc., 
1890, 26. 

-violet, produced by common salt 

in a coal fire, 1202. 

“ FlaveanwasserstofiT,” 351. 

Flax, constituents of, Teaks., 196. 
Flax-fibres, discrimination of jute-fibres 
from, 928. 

Flesh, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Flue deposits, manganiferous, estima¬ 
tion of zinc in, 391 
Fluid crystals, 106. 

Fluorescences, new, 436. 

Fluorides, heat of neutralisation of, 1. 
Fluoriudme, 1444. 

Fluorine, action of, ou different foiTOb 
of carbon, 557. 

-colour and spectrum of, 329. 

-density of, 208, 

Fluoroform, 724, 

Fluoi*s])ar from St. Lawrence Co,, New 
Itork, 337. 

Fodder, &c., estimation of starch in, 
1197. 

-composition of the fats of, 657. 

- sweet, production of so-called, 

82. 

Foddon, acid and oominesaod, analv'dii 

-acid, loss of nitrogen in, 1339. 

-action of dilute liydrochloric acid 

and of pepsin on Uie digestible albu¬ 
min of, 651. 

-containing drying oils, apparatus 

for drying, 670. 

Food, estimation of ash in, 833. 

Foods, detection of benzoic acid in, 
1031. 

- estimation of chromium and barium 
in, 195. 

Forces, molecular, sphere of action of, 
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Formaldehyde, 1092. 

- action of hydrogen sulphide on, 

477. 

- crvoscopic behaviour of sugars 

8 ynihesist*d from, 465. 

-preparation and propeities of, 954. 

-sodium hydrogen sulphite, 1092. 

Formanilido, alkylation of, 1258. 

- pariodo-, 1415. 

Formanilidoacetic acid, 1415. 
Formanilidopropionic acid, 1415. 

Formic amd, ^ectrochemistry and 
thormoehemistry of, 99. 
Formopariodnanihde, 1258. 

Forraose, molecular weight of, 466. 
Formulm, space-, 719. 
Formyldeoxybenzom, 359, 

Formyldiethyl ketone, 357. 

Formylethyl phenyl ketone, 358 
Formylpropyl phenyl ketone, 358 
Francein mm 1:2:4-triclilorol)en- 
zene, 51. 

Francems, new data relating to, 51. 
Franguim, Tbanb., 38. 

-hydrolysis of, TKA.ifs, 45. 

— preparation of, Trans , 41. 

Free surface of liquids, increase of 
chemical energy at, 328. 

Freezing of colloidal solutions, 685. 

-point of a solvent, lowering of, 

846. 

of isomoiphouB mixtures, 

1209. 

— points of solutions, law of, Pboo., 
1890, 9. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, 

Trans., 331. 

Fructoseearboxylic acid, 599. 

Fucose, an isomeride of rhamnoso, 1393. 
Fucus, sugar from, 1105. 

JNeus tmicnlom^ gases contained in the 
• bladders of, 916, 

-iodine in, 402. 

Pucusaldehyde, id#*utity of, with fur- 
furuldohvde, 1242. 

Fuousol, 33, 238,1105. 

Fumaric acid, conversion of xnaloio acid 
into, 1397. 

-synthesis of, 594. 

- and maleic acids, isomerism of, 

368. 

-diparatoluidide, 1163. 

Fumanne, 272. 

Fungus of the lily of the valley, alco¬ 
holic fermentation and conversion of 
alcohol into aldehyde by, 1179. 
Fungus-symbiosiB of the Leguminosre, 
1020. 

Furfoifacsrylamide, 960. 

Furfuracrylio amd, bromo-, 960. 

-- derivatives of, 969. 

Furfuraldehyde, 1242. 


Furfuraldehydc, estimation of, 1352. 

-presence of, in commercial alco¬ 
hols, 1400. 

Furfmaldehydediphenylbydrazone, 

12G0. 

Furforaldoxime, two stereochemically 
isomeric derivatives of, 1266. 

Furturan, triclilorobromo-, 601. 

Furfuran-derivatives and sugars, xeU- 
tion between, 33. 

Furfuran-group, 1242. 

Furfurobromacrylic acid, bromo-. 960. 

Furfurobromethylene. bromo-, 960. 

Furfurodibromopropionic acid, bromo-, 
960. 

Furfur-j9-phenylpropyl alcohol, 7 -, 
1408. 

Furfur /3-phenylpropylamine, 7 -, 1407. 

Furfur-jS-phenylpropyloarbamide, 7 -, 
1407. 

Furfurphenylethylamiue, jS-, 1407. 

Furiloximes, «- and jS-, 1245. 

Furilphenylhydrazone, 1245. 

Funlphenylosazone, 1245. 

Furomoxime, 1245. 

Furomphenylhydrazine, 1245. 

Furotolidino, 1299. 

Fusel oil, Ameidcan, 859. 


G. 

UadoUnite from Texas, 457,458. 
Galactan, a-, 284. 

Galactonic acid, lactone of, 508. 

-phenylhydrazide, 154. 

Galactose and corebrose, identity of, 
Trans., 67. 

—identity of brain sugar with, 121 , 
Trans., 57. 

Galactosecarboxylic lactone, 599. 
GalaclobediphenyDiydrazone, 1260. 
Qalaliepioso, 509. 

Gallic acid, oxidation of, 1130. 

-- —* pheiiylliydra^ide, 155. 

--reaction of, 1275. 

Gallium oxide, action of magnesium on, 
694. 

Gamoose, milk of the, Trans., 754. * 

Garnet from the South African diamond 
fields, 1076, 

Galvanic cell, dichromate, 1351. 

-polarisation, theoiy of, 314. 

Gas ai>parattts, rmnovm of exhausted 
solutions from, 557. 

-balance, 823. 

-densities, new method of deter-’ 

mining, 321. 

-heat of solution of ^ 816. 

-sampling and testing apitaratus, 
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Qus-battery, new form of, 842, 
iS-a^t-burners, new, 106. 

CJases, absorption of, by mixtures of 
alcohol and water. 103. 

-action of the electric arc on, and 

its employment for demonstrations, 
1047. 

- apparatus for preparing, 656. 

— 7 - automatic apparatus for the evolu¬ 
tion of, from liquids, 6. 

-bottle for washing and absorbing, 

288. 

-contained in tlie bladders of IS'ucus 

•oenculoms and OzothelHa nodosa^ 
916. 

-evolved in the putrefaction of 

serum albumin, 78. 

-hot, passage of electricity through, 

1037. 

-hydrates of, 1386. 

-ill the swimming bladder of fishes, 

183. 

-influence of a magnetic field on 

the electrical resistance of, 1359. 

— influence of acids on the evolution 
of. by plants, 190. 

—— refractive indices of, 201. 

-simple and rapid preparation of, 

84». 

— spectra of, at low temperatures, 
313. 

-titration of small quantities of, in 

mixtures. 290. 

Gas-generator, self regulating, 847. 
(3'as-liiue, estimation of ferrocyanide in, 
87. 

Gas-liquor, estimation of pyridiuo bases 
in, 1349. 

Gas-voLumeter, 600. 

Gas-waste, <^.c,, estimation of ferro- 
oyamdes in, 83 k 
Gcddic acid, Trins., 59. 

(Jedrite from FiskernliB, Greenland, 19- 
CS-elatin, deiHunnoHition of, by anaerobic 
fennenis, 513. 

-liquefaction of, by bacteria, 916. 

Gheranium oil, Indian, 951, 

Gerhardite, crystallised basic copper 
nitrate, identical «ith, 714. 
flisrnian silver, analysis ot, 418. 
Germination, changed in the embryo 
and endosperm during, TitAKS, 466. 

-of Jerusalem artichole, 656. 

-of seeds, transformation of alka¬ 
loids during the, 543. 

-of some of the Graminess, Tbasts , 

458. 

Q-ifhago aegeiwn^ poison of the seeds 
of, 14o8. 

Glaeerite from Doughishall, 18. 

Glass, gradual alteration in, produced by 
slight alteration of temperature, 44 U. 


Glass, penetrability of, by water, 691, 
692. 

-surfaces, influence of, on the \ e- 

loeitj of reaction, 1208. 

Glucoctonic acid, 599. 

Glucohoptoae, 589. 

Glucolaclone, d-, 1398. 

Gluconic acid anilide, 155. 

-optical isomerides of, 3389. 

-phenylhydrazide, 153, 

Glucomc add, i-, 1391. 

Gluconic acid, 1-, 1389. 

Glucosamine, benzoyl derivatives of, 
578. 

Glucose, destruction of, by blood and 
chyle, 1172. 

--— conversion of, into sorbite, 1389, 

—copper solution for the ostiiuatioti 
of, 198. 

Glucose, i-, 1392. 

Glucose, 1-, 1391. 

Glucosedipheu^ Ihydrazone, 1260. 
Glucosediphenylhydrazone, i-, 1.392. 
Glucosedipheny Ihydrazone, 1-, 1391. 
Glucoses, benzoyl compounds of, 578 . 
Glucosides, benzoyl derivatives of, 578, 
Glucosometer, percentage, 300. 
Glutaconic acidt, 737. 
Glutarenediamidoxime, 126. 

Glutarene liazoximediethenyl, 126. 
Glutareneimidodioxime, 126. 

Gluranc acids, dialkyl substituted, 
synthesis of, 877. 

- - electrical conductivity of, 

1038. 

Gluten, crude, heat of combustion of, 
938. 

Glycorido-hvdrolyst, Trans., 531. 
Glycerol, action of sulphur on, 577< 

-commercial, assay of, 835. 

-estimation of, 198, 299. 

-estimation of, in crude glycerol, 

300,425. 

-estimation of, in soap lyes, 426. 

— estimation of, in wine and beer, 
420. 

-fermentation of, 915. 

-oxidation of, with load peroxide in 

alkaline solution, 20. 

-tost for, 1473. 

Glycerols, synthesis of, by means of 
hypot'hloroiis add, 121 . 

Glycines, lactones dorivod from, 245. 
Uljcodne, formation of, from chlor- 
acetic acid, 1395. 

Glycogen, changes in, in the muscle 
during work, 185. 

-formntion and fate of, 810. 

-formation of, in a muscle with an 

artificial circulation, 1335. 

-in the liver and muscles, 1334. 

— molecular weight of, 1215, 
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G-lyeollamine, heats of combustion and 
formation of, 936. 

G-l^collio acid, direct synthesis of, 739. 

-nitrile, 739. 

-orthotoluidide, 1161. 

Olycolylorthotolylglycinamide, 24S. 
G-lycolylphenylglycinainide, 245. 
G-lycolylphenylglycane, 245. 

Glycuronic acid, derivatives of, 1286. 
Glyoxalinedicarboxyhc acid, 1439. 
Glyoxalmethylphenylosazone, 24. 

Gold and platinum alloys, liq^uation of, 
947. 

-atomic weight of, 708. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Tbans., 348. 

-estimation of minute quantities of, 

830. 

-native, in calclte, 569. 

-potassium chloride, anhydrous, 

1217. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

of, 1217. 

-reactions of, 1217. 

Gout, latont, Pfeifier*s test for, 401. 
Gi*ain, estimation oi starch in, 928. 

-germinated, origin of the hydro¬ 
lytic euzjmes of, Tbaks., 511. 
Graminem, germination of, Tbans., 
458. 

Graminin, molecular weight of, 227. 
Grape sugar, optical isomeiides of, 1389 
Graphite, difTerent forms of, and their 
derivatives, 448. 

-estimation of carbon in, 923. 

— estimation of, in minerals, 923. 
Graxihitie oxides, 448. 

Gi*as8 oils, Indian, 231. 

Grassos, oompositioii and digestibility of 
the protelds of, 657. 

— seed of, existence of a cellulo«ie- 
dissolving enz>mc (cytohydrolyat) in 
the gonmnatmg heed of, 'fi&ANs., 197. 

tluaioeol, jiaranitrOHO-, 608. 

O uin, ])oac]i, carbohydrates in, 1022. 

— straw-, 1460. 

-tragacunth, 228. 

-wood-, from straw, &c., 472, 

Gum-ferments, nature of, 998. 

GyroUte from California, 343. 


H. 

Hffimatoporphyrin, mdecular weight 
of, 76. 

Hsematoxylin, addon of chlorine on, 
905. 

Haemoglobin and oxygen, compounds 
of, 1430. 

carbonio oxide, detection of, 432, 

1200. 


Hsemoglobin, is it present in the fn'c 
state in the blood plasma of the splenic 
vein?, 1016. 

-beat of combustion of, 938. 

-of dog, 273. 

-of hen, 274. 

Hemoglobins, conditions of absorption 
of various, 182. 

Hemosideiin, 1452. 

Halogens and oxygen, reciproed dis¬ 
placement of, 6. 

-free, ebtimation of, in presence of 

chlorides and bromides. 825. 

Haloid salts of the alkalis, action of 
sulphuric acid on, in presence of some 
metallic salts, 289. 

Haniber^te, 1078. 

Heart disease, nature of the effusioDs lu, 
1174. 

Heat, animal, 206. 

-capacity of sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tions, Trans., 88—^91,160—164. 

-developed by the action of oxygen 

on the blood, 274. 

— development of, in electrolytes, 
677. 

- of comhustion of acetic acid, 

100 . 

— -of formic acid, 99. 

-— of graphitic oxides and pyro- 

graphitio oxides, 448. 

-1-of isodibutylene and isoti*i- 

butylene, 320. 

-of organic compounds, and 

their constitution, 1206. 

-of organic isomerides, 680. 

-of rubiduun, 679. 

-of sulphur compounds, 1361. 

— -of the cliief nitrogenous coin- 

poimds in living organisms, 937. 

-of dissolution of salt solutions, 

supersaturated, 1042. 

-of sodium phosphites aud 

pyropliosphites, 438. 

-of sulphuric acid solutions, 

Trans., 94—114,165—177. 

-of formation of alkaline sacciuutes 

and isoBUccinates, 320. 

-of amides, 1359. 

— -of lithium and silver 

ates, 1396,1397. 

-— of platinic chloride, 439. 

-- of potassammonium and 

Bodammonium, 319. 

— -of sodium erythroxide, 935. 

-of sugm, 1360. 

—of uric acid and alkaline 
urates, 1040. 

-of fusion and solubihi^y, relation 

between, 676. 

-— — of nitric peroxide, Trans., 
593. 
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Utnit of hydralion of malcYc anhydride, 

C 80 . 

- of ncutrali‘«ation of aluminium 

and btTvUium fluorides, 680. • 

--'of babes, where dissociation 

cannot take place, 558. 

-of fluorides, 1. 

-of solution of a gas, 816. 

-of transformation of isomeric in- 

osites, 1041. 

-of yaporisation, determination of, 

by means of the steam calorimeter, 
1040. 

-production in animals, calorimetric 

inyestigations on, 182. 

-specific, of bismuth, 707. 

-1— of supersatumted salt solu¬ 
tions, 1042. 

the theory of, and liying motors, 
807. 

See also Thermochemistry. 

Heats of combustion and dissolution of 
amides, 1860. 

-and formation of methyl 

salts, 101. 

-of nitrogen compounds 

deriyed from the albuminoids, 936. 
-of nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds deriyed from albuminoids, 
936. 

• of urea, 306. 

-specific, experimental determina¬ 
tion of the ratio of the, in superheated 
steam, 205. 

Hcliophyllite from Sweden, 459. 
llemipiuic anhydiidc, Tkans., 1094. 
Hemp fibwa, cliacrimmation of jute 
fibres from, 928. 

Hen, hemoglobin of the, 274. 

Jlepitol, identity of, with porsoYlol, 
1232. 

ITcptamethyldihydropyrrolidino, 1432. 
Heptaniethylene, 727, 728, 

-amido-, 720. 

Heptolactone, 589. 

Heptose, 508. 

Heptyl diphenyl tricyanido, 1262. 

-nitrite, normiil, 353- 

Heptyleiiic acid, 589. 

Heptylic acid, y-bromo-, 689. 
Hexabenzojl-^-iuosite, 355. 
Hexacetyl-^-mosito, 355. 

Heiadecyiene glycol, 1219. 
Hexadecylene-derivativcs, 1218. 
Hexadecylenedicarboxylic add, 1219. 

-anhydride, 1219. 

llexaliydrophthalic acid,famaroYd, 1282. 

-malelnoid, 1282. 

-acids, constitution of, 1277. 

-anhydride, fumaroYd, 1282. 

-maleYnotd, 1283, 

Hexahydroq^uinoline, 1320. 


Hexamethylenecarboxylie acid, 738. 

Hexumethyleno-derivatii'es, geometrical 
isomcridos of, 1386. 

lleyamethylenc-molecules, con figuiii- 

tion of, 1105. 

Hexamothylphloroglucinol, 1110. 

Hexano, diamido-, 1001. 

Hexazoxyheuzeno, 1117. 

Hexyl alcohol, new, 473. 

Hexylamine, new, 473. 

Hexylbutyleno, 594. 

Hippuric acid, heats of combustion and 
formation of, 936. 

Hohmannite, 456. 

Homobenzenylocotoethenylazoxime, 
para-, 48. 

Homobenzcnylamidoxime, ortho-, 49. 

-para-, action of carbon bisulphide 

on the potassium compound of, 49. 

Homobenzenylamidoximes, ortho- and 
para-, and their derivatives, 47. 

Homobcnzenylcarbonylimidoxime, 
para-, 48. 

Homobenzenylethenylazoxime, para-, 47. 

Homobenzenylethoxime salts, 47. 

Homohenzenylhydrazoximeamido-orthu- 
homobenzylidene, ortho-, 255. 

Homohenzoyl-orthohomobenzenylamid- 
oxline, ortho-, 255. 

Homobenzenylphenyluramidoxime, 
para-, 48. 

Homobenzcnylpropenylazoxime-a>-carb- 
oxylic add, para-, 48. 

Homobenzenylthiouramidoxime, para-, 
48. 

Hoinobonzeiiylui'amidoximo, para-, 48. 

lloinobota>incs, a- and jS-, 747. 

Homocmcbonidinc, 1166. 

Homodibenzenylazoximc, ortho-, 49. 

IfoiuoiluorcscoYu, 1111. 

Uomofiuoriiidino, 1145. 

iJomo-ortlxophthaloneaiuidimidoxinie, 

146. 

irt)moi>i]ieric acid, synthcHis of, 1120. 

Uoino^uinlne, 1166. 

Homolerephthalamio acid, 2>jli0. 

llomoiorcphtlialamido, 210. 

Homotorephthalenediamidoxihio and its 
derivatives, 147. 

Hoinoterephthalonediazoximedibenz- 
cnyl, 147. 

Homoterophthalencdiazoximediothonyl, 

147. 

Homotcrephtholic acid, 240. 

HomoterephthaliBoamio odd, 240. 

Honey, eucalyptus, 122. 

- unfermentablo, dextrorotatory 

constituent of, 356. 

Hops, amount of lupulin in, 658. 

-estimation of lupulin in, 431. 

Hornblende of St. Lawreneo Oo., How* 
York, 1073, 
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Hornhlende-««clii8ts near Olutz, iu Lower 
Silcttia, 1076. 

Horse, chemi&trj of the urine of, 915. 

- respiration in, during rest and 

work, 392, 1170. 

useful ejSect of food supplied to, 
807. 

Human urine, nitrogenous constituents 
of, 280. 

ITiimus, estimation of, in soils, 688, 
832. 

-retention of moisture by, 407. 

Hunger, influence of, on the exhalation 
of carbonic anhydride, 1834. 
Hureaulite from Branchville, 1072. 
Hydantoin, formation of, 366. 

Hydrastie acid, Teans., 1095. 
Hydrasteine, constitution of, 534. 
Hydrastine, 74, 582, 534,1333. 

-constitution of, 534. 

-ferrocyanide, 1338. 

-methiodide, 532,1167. 

-methochloride, 632. 

-mcthjl hydroxide, 532. 

-salts, 648. 

Hydi*aatinemethylammonium hydroxide, 
1167. 

ll\dratropic acid, 375. 

If^drazino, preparation of, from alde¬ 
hyde ammonia, 734. 
liydraziues, 148. 

-action of chloroform and potash 

on, Tbaists., 50. 

Hydrazineuracil hydrochloride, 1241. 
iLydrazincurocflcarboxylio acid, 1210. 
llydrazobonzene, triuitro-, 40. 
Ilydrnzobcnzcnoclisulx)honic acid, 087. 
iiydrazobcnzoic acid, mctti.-, acids ob¬ 
tained by hi»ting, with staiinoub 
chloride, 778. 

llydrazoncB, action of carbon bisulph¬ 
ide on, 218. 

Ilydruuloiio, meia- and para-brom-, 
1130. 

-inetacliloro-, 1139, 

ilydriodic acid, influence of, on ihe dJs- 
bohition of zinc iu dilute bulplmric 
acid, Teans., 824. 

Hydroberberine, lOlL 

-ethiodide, 1012. 

-ethochloride, 3012, 

Hydrobilimbm, molecular weight of, 
5)14. 

Hydrobromic acid, preparation of, 687. 
Hydrobromoxyoinchine hydrobromidc, 
1433. 

ir>drocainphoTylacelic acid, 1151. 
Hydrocamphorylmalonic acid, 3151, 
Hydrocarbon obtained from carinlnic 
acid, uonsritution of, 1145. 
Hydrocarbons, aromatic, action of 
chlorocarbonylamide, on, 156. 
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HTdrocarbon**, cycloid, structure of, 
Peoo., 1890,101. 

Hydrochelidonic acid, 30. 

Hydrochloric acid, detection of free 
chlorine in, 289, 547. 

-decomposition of, by oxygen 

on exposure to light, 6. 

Hydrochlorides of chlorides, 106. 
Hydrocinnamaldehyde, 979. 

Hydrocyanic acid, action of, on calomel, 
223. 

Hydrodesylphenol, Tbans., 970. 
Hydrofluoric acid, purification of, 687, 
Hydrofiuobilicie acid, titration of, 926. 
Hydrofurfuran, constitution of, 730. 
Hydrogen antimonide, 209. 

-arsenide, 209. 

-action of, on potassium per¬ 
manganate, 1210. 

-c^bonas an impurity affecting ihe 

estimation of the atomic weight of, 
1369. 

- chloride and chlorine, estimation 

of, when mixea, 412. 

-and hydrogen in conjunction 

with metals, chemical equilibrium 
between, 685. 

— - and water, simultaneous 

bynthesis of, 8. 

-electrical conductivity of, in 

different solvents, 97. 

-clilorine and oxygen, equilibrium 

between, 8. 

-density of, 322,330. 

-diphenyl (^fanide, 1252. 

-perbromide, formation of, 6. 

-peroxide, action of, on manganese 

oxides, 946. 

-action of, on permanganic 

ttcid and the permanga^tos, 1062. 

-application of, in analysis, 419. 

- characteristic reaction ot 

1183. 

-—-conditions of the formation 

of, from ether, Teans., 574, 988. 

- —— formation <rf, from moist 

other, Peoo , 1889,134. 

-formation of, on exposure of 

water to light, Peoo., 1889,131. 

-influence of, on the dibsolu- 

tion of zinc in dilate sulphuric acid, 
Teaks., 822. 

-molecular weight of, 106. 

-spontaneous decomporitum 

of, 106. 

-phosphide, action of, on the halo¬ 
gen compounds of arsenic, 1052. 

-— combination of, with borou 

chloride and silicon sesquichloride, 69U. 
Hydrogen phosphide, combmition ot, 
with boron fluoride and silicon fluor¬ 
ide, 448. 
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Hydrogen phosphide, combination of, 
with silicon bromide and cliloride, 559. 

• liquid, 942. 

-spontaneously inflammable, 

942. 

-solubiliiyof, in mixtures of alcohol 

and water, 103. 

-sulphide, distribution of, between 

the metals of two dissolved salts, 
1367. 

explosion of, with air or 
oxygen, Tbans., 625. 

formation of, duiing alcoholic 
fermentation, 1454. 

influence of, on the inter¬ 
action of zinc and sulphuric acid, 
Tb^lNS., 821. 

-occurrence of, in the Stabsfnrt 

salt deposits, 336. 

-rhombic sulphur from, 1371. 

-volumetric estimate m of, 290. 

Hrdrogenatiou process, characteristics 
of, 1304. 

Hydrolysis, terminology of, Tbans., 528. 

Hydrolysts, Tbans., 531. 

Hydrolyte, 'I bans., 531. 

Hydromuconic acid, Tbans., 371, 937. 

-bromo-, 876. 

Hydromuconic acid, 876. 

Hydromuconic acid, b75. 

KydjfOphthalic acids, 1276. 

ilydropyrogallolbenzein, 809. 

il.^droquinoline, derivativ#‘8 of, 177. 

Hydroquinoline-l -sulplionic acid, 266. 

Hydroquinoline-3-8ul))honic acid, 266. 

Hyciroquinoline-4-sulplionic acid, 266. 

Hydroresorufin, 157. 

Ilydrosulphides, Pboc., 1890, 60. 

Hydroxamic acids of the fatly ''tn ies, 127. 

H>droxy-acids, a-, and tlicif cilnl salts, 
action of phcnylbydrasine on, 155. 

Hydroxyacrylic acid, clilorobroino-, 27. 

Hydroxyodipic add, cliloro-, laetone of, 
Tbaks., 9iO. 

ITydroxj amidohydroxyquinone oxime, 
cliloro-, 493. 

Ilydrox.ianilidobenzoic acid, mctanitro- 
para-j 375. 

Hydroxyanilidonaphtluilcne, 2 : 2-', 029. 

ITydroxyazo-compounds. 614. 

Hydroxybenzamide, para-, reduction of 
Tbajts,, 957. 

Hydnixybenzidine, 59. 

Bydroxybenzoic acids, action of aniline 
on substitution deriyativcs of, 158. 

-electrical conductivities of the 

ammonium and aniline salts ol, 1039. 

electrical conductivity of, 
677. 

-- substituted, action of aniline 

on, 490. 

Bydroxybenzoylphosphinous acid, 618. 


Hydroxybenzylacetamide, ortho-, 1111. 
Hydroxybenzylamine, ortho-, 1111. 
Hydroxybenzylcarbainide, ortho-, Nil. 
nydroxybenzylidciieparamidodiphon^l- 

amine, 609. 

Hydroxybenzylphonylcarbamide, orllio-, 
1412. 

Hydroxybenzylpbthalimidino, para-, 
487. 

Hydroxycamphocarboxylic add from 
camphocarboxylic acid, 638, 
Hydroxyc*ipronamide, y-, 880. 
Hydroxycitraconio acid and its deriva- 
ti\ es, 29. 

Hydroxydiketodibydiopontene, tri- 
b'omo-, 1272. 

HydroxydimethylethyImetadiazine, for- ^ 
mation of, 1159. 

Hydroxydimcthylphenylmetodiazine, 
formation of, 1150. 

Hydroxydiphenyl, para-, and its deriva¬ 
tives, 898. 

Hydroxydipbenylcarbamide, ortho-, 761. 
Hydroxydiphenylmetadiazine, lormatioii 
of, 1169. 

Hydroxydiphenylmetadiazinecorboxylio 
acid, 68. 

Hydroxyethylbromonitropiperonyloarb- 
oxylic anhydride, Tbanb., 1027. 
Hydroxyethylbromopiperonyluirboxylic 
acid, W-, 'flBANS., 1025. 

-anhydride, w-, Tbans., 1025. 

Hydroxyethylca tecliolcarboxy lie an¬ 

hydride, W-, Teans., 1027. 

Hydroxy etbylnitropipei-on^ L*arboxylic 
anliycli'idc', w-, Tb\ns., 1027. 

Hydroxyet hylpipcronylcarboxylio acic I, 
W-, Tbans., 9J)6, 1020. 

-formation of, Trans., 1060. 

- - fiiHion of, with potash, 

Trans., 1022. 

-oxidation of, Tbanh , 1022. 

-salts of, Trans,, 1023. 

-anhydride, w-, Tranh., 1021. 

Hydroxygliu^onic aeiil, 1399. 
Hydroxy-jS-halogen lactic acids, a-, dis¬ 
tillation of with water, 736. 
Hydroxyheptylio a<»id, 689. 
Hydroxyhydromuconic acid, lactone of, 
Trans., 942. 

Hydroxyindono, brom-, Trans., 400. 

-benzylamide of, '1 bans., 403. 

- - hydrazone and hydnizonc- 

hydrazide of, Trans., 402, 

iS-napbthylamide of, Trans., 

403. 

Hydroxyibobutyramidc, tetraohloro-, 
formation of, 234. 

Hydroxyi»obutyric acid, ehloro-, distil¬ 
lation of, with water, 786 
Hydroxyirobutyixc acid, tctracliloi*-, 234. 
Ilydj’oxyiboheptylio acid, 590, 
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H.vdvoxyisopropylmcfcliylhydroxypyr- 
iinuliue, 70. 

Hydroxyibopropylphenylhydifoxypyr- 
imidme, 70. 

llydroxylamine, compoimds o£, -with 
meftallic chlorides, 558. 

-configuration of, 1263. 

-hydrochloride, 558. 

-theraiochemistiy of, 934. 

Hydro-xylene, meta-, 1314. 
Hydroxylepidine, ortho-, 1435. 

-para-, 1434,1436. 

Hydroxyl-group, influence of certain 
groups on the thermochemical value 
of, in the aromatic series, 439. 
Hydroxjmetadiazines, 68 . 
Hydroxyraethyldiphenylmetadiazine, 68 . 

-formation of, 1159. 

Hydroxymethylethylmetadiazine, 69. 
Hytlroxymethylphenylethylnietadiazine, 
1159. 

Hydroxynaphthaquinone [ 2 ': 1:21,628. 
Hydroxynaphthaquinoneimide, chlor-, 
1147. 

Hydroxynaphthaquinoneoxime [ 2 '; 1 ; 2 J, 
628. 

Uydroxy-a-naphthaquinoneoxime, jS- 
chlor-, 1147. 

Hydroxy-a-naphthyl hydroxyphenyl 
ketone, 389, 901. 

Uydroxy-j 8 -naphthyl hydroxyphenyl 
ketone, 389. 

llydroxynitropropjrlphthaliTnide, 890. 
Ilj droxyoxydipropionio add, chloro-, 
959. 

Hydroxypentono (yanido, Tr-hexa- 
chloro-a-, 1256. 

Ilydroxyjwjutenecarboxylic acid, 77 - 
Uoxachloro-, 754. 

Ilydroxjphonyl bisulphide, thio-, 6t)4. 
Hydroxyphenyldiinethylglyoxaliue, 
ortho-, TBAwa., 10 . 

1 X\ clroxynlienyldimethylsucciniq acid, 
ortlm-, 777. 

Hy droxyphcnyldiphonylpyirolino, 
ortho-, 261. 

HydroxyphcnylmetliyHsocrotonic acid, 
584. 

• ortho-, 778. 

llydroxyphosphinous acids, 618. 
llydroxypropylbenzandde, jS-, 860. 
Hydroxypropylphthalamic acid, 472. 
Hydroxypropylphthalimide, 7 -, 472, 
1089. 

Hydroxypynmidines, 68 . 
Hydroxyquinoline (kynurin), 174. 

-1-, alkyl detiratives of, 174 • 

-derivatives of, 265. 

-dibromo-l-, 522. 

-dibromo-3-, 523. 

-dinitror, 523. 

-niothiodides, ortho- and para-, 1323. 


Hydroxyquinoline, ortho-, action of 
niethy 1 iodide on, 1323. 

— tribromo-, 177. 

Hydroxy quiuolinedisulphonic acid, 

[ 1 -], 268, 523. 

Hydroxy quinolines, ortho- and pam-, 
the halogen alkyloxides of, 1323. 

Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid, [ 1 -J, 
268. 

Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid, 

[1 :4-], 522. 

-broino-1: 4-, 522. 

Hydroxyquinohnesulphonie acid, [3-], 
523. 

- hromo-S-, 523. 

Hydroxyquinohnesulphonie acids, 268. 

Hydroxyquinoneimide, chloramido-, 

2U. 

Hydroxysulphonaphthoic acid, a-, 636. 

Uydroxy-a-stilbazole, 1438. 

Hydroxy-a-stilbazoline, 1439. 

Hjdroxytetric acid, 739. 

Hydroxythym^uinone, a new, 965. 

-constitution of, 884. 

Hydroxytoluic acid, symmetrical, con¬ 
version of ethyl acetoneoxalatc into, 
364. 

Hy droxy toluyleneorthodicarboxylie 
acid, lactide of, 1143. 

Hydroxytolyl hy^oxyplienyl ketone, 
389. 

Hydroxytolylethylilnooarbainide, w-, 
l78. 

Hydroxytolyhnethylthiooii rbainide, 178. 

Hydroxytrmiethylglutaric acid lactone, 
480. 

llydroxyvaleramide, 7 -, 879. 

Hy droxy valeric acid, chloro-, distillation 
of, with water, 736. 

-acids, chloro-, 862. 

Ifydroxyxanthone, constitution of, 505, 

ilyoHcin© hydrochloride, physiological 
fiction of, 1019. 

Hypochlorites and ammonium salts, in- 
tometion of, Fnoo., 1890, 22. 

Hypochlorous acid, action of light on, 
Tbakb., 622. 

liypophospliitcs, estimation of, 293. 

Hypophospliorous acid, oxidation of, by 
spongy palladium, 690. 

Hyposantonin, 904. 

Hyposulpburous acid, influence of, on 
the di^lution of zinc in dilute sulph¬ 
uric acid, Tbanb., 822, 

Hypoxanthine, 534. 


I. 

Iceland moss, constituents of, 600. 

-spar, rate of solution of, in acids, 

843. 
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Idocraae, analyses of, 718* 

Imperatonne, reaction of, 310. 
Imidotliiocarbamates, 1201. 

Incineration of vegetablo matter, 196. 
Indazole-derivatives, 781. 
Indone-derivatives, tormation of, from 
dibrom-a-naphtliol, Tbins., 393. 

-synthesis of, 113S. 

Indian yellow, 504. 

Indigo, estimation of, in dyed fabrics, 
931. 

• synthesis of, from bromacetanilide, 
383. 

- Talnation of, 311. 

Indigo-red, occurrence and detection of, 
in uiino, 1032. 

Indigotin, estimation of, for commercial 
purposes, 96. 

Indivun, etect of, on the freezing point 
of tin, Tram., 385. 

-oiide, action of magnesium on, 

691. 

Indole, acetyl-deriTaliTes of, 988. 

-action of metliyl iodide on, 1292. 

-eonrersion of the homologues of, 

into quinoline-derivatiTes, 1322. 

-methyl-deriTatives of, 1202. 

-nitroso-, 1293. ^ 

Indolccarboxylic acid, /$-, synthesis of, 
1293. 

Indoles, methyktien of the, 1121. 

— nitro-deriTatives of, 897. 

-phenylated, 57. 

Indone, o-brom-, action of aniline on, 
Tsans., 398. 

-preparation of, Tbabs., 390. 

Indulino, coiistitutionof, 1265. 

-from fluoriiuline, 1413, 

Induline-group, 908. 

Indulincs, 764. 

Incbite, 460. 

--from Dillenburg, 345, 

Inosite, a-, quobrachlte,226. 
Inoaito, jS-, 355. 

Jnosites, heat of transfonnation of iso¬ 
meric, 1011, 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

Insohmc add, 240. 

Intercellular matter, G56. 

Intestinal gases, human, methyl mer¬ 
captan in, 540. 

Intestme, ahsoiption of fat in the, 183. 

-smdl, absorption of sugar from, 

276. 

Innlln in the oapitnla of composites, 
191. 

-rcadaon for, 656. 

Inyersion by iny^tase, theory of, 
Tba 5B., 9ia 

Inyertan, a-, TeanS,, 894, 

Inyertan, jS-, (Teaks., 896. 


Invertan, y-, Teaks,, 901, 

Invertan, 5-, Teaks., 903. 

Invertan, e-, Teaks., 004. 

Invertan, Teaks., 908. 

-absorption-spoctrnm of, Teaks., 

912. 

-molecular weight of, Teaks., 911. 

Invertan, j?-, Teaks., 013. 
Invertan-copper-compounds, Teaks., 
914. 

Inycrtan-seiies, constitution of, Teaks., 
921. 

Invertase, 282; Teaks., 831,896. 

— action of, on cane-sugar, Teaks., 
843. 

— effect of heat on solutions of, 
Teaks., 899. 

-influence of foreign substances on 

the action of, on cane-sugar, Teaks., 
852. 

-preparation of, Teaks., 869. 

-purification of, Teaks., 881. 

-theory of inyersion by, Teaks., 918. 

Iodic acid, 106,107. 

-and other acids, double salts 

of, 107. 

-preparation of, Teaks., 760. 

Iodides, cblorides, and bromides of the 
alkalk, distinction between, 289. 

-estimation of, in presence of clllo^ 

ides and bromides, 825. 

Iodine, colour of, in solution, 446. 

-dissolved, molecular weight of, 

447. 

-estimation of, 1185. 

-estimation of, in haloid salts IISII. 

-oocuiTcnee of, in J’wciw mifulosas 

and Okomhm vriapm, 402. > 

— prolonged action of tho electric 
disewgo on, 087. 

-vajiour-density of, 1365. 

- water and potassium chlorate, 

intorttction of, Teaks., 7(K). 

Iodoform, proiiaraiion of, 077. 

Eodole (tolriodopyrrolino), moleciiliir 
weight of, 900. 

Ions, tninsf(>r of, in fused and solid 
silver iodide, 317. 

Ipecacuanha wine, assay of emetine m, 
810,548. 

Iridium, atomic weight of, 1067. 

-diloro-salts of, 1068. 

-dioxide, 918. 

-pliosphochlorides, combination of, 

with arsenic clilorido, 1069. 

-phosphorus bromides, 1383. 

-chlorides, 1068. 

Irisin, molecular weight of, 227. 

Iron and aluminium hydrated sosqni- 
oxidos, rektivo basicity of, 1062. 

— and its alloya, electrical resbtanco 
of, at hig^ tomporolurcs, 549. 


Akh 
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Iwn, anomalouB rotatoiy disperbion, in 
673. 

- electrochemical effects of naagnet- 

iaing, 678. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-estimation of arsenic in, 194. 

- estimation of, by means of potas¬ 
sium permanganate in hydrochloric 
acid solutions, 296. 

-estimation of chromium and copper 

in, 85. 

-estimation of free and combined 

carbon in, 1027. 

-estimation of, in blood, 297. 

-estimation of, in phosphatic 

manures, 420. 

-estimation of, in water, 419. 

-estimation of minute quantities of 

aluminium in, 548. 

-estimation of sulphur in, 921,1463, 

1464. 

-G-otz’s method of estimating phos¬ 
phorus in, 416. 

-macro- and micro-chemical reac¬ 
tions of, 296. 

■ normal storage of, in the liTer, 
1177. 

-ores, estimation of zinc in, 1192. 

—— pyrites, artificial, 388. 

-quantity of, in the liver and spleen 

of young animals, 185. 

-salts, effect of temperature on the 

magnetism of, 678. 

-sodium sulphide, 215. 

-sulphates, native, from Chili, 454, 

456. 

— volumetrio estimation of, 924. 

-volumetric estimation of, bxferrum 

reductum^ 837. 

-See also Ferric and Ferrous. 

Ibafrole, constitution and reactions of, 
066. 

Isinglass, heat of comb list ion of, 938. 
Isoainyl cliloroxalate, 236. 

-forniauilulo, 758. 

— phenyloxamaic, 236- 

-phosphite, 859. 

Tsoamylacelaniiule, 758. 

Isoamylacctic acid, HOC. 

1 soam^ lacotoacet amide, 1097. 
Xsoamylaniliue, 758. 

Isoamylmalonic acid, 1100. 
Isoamylphtbalamic acid, 890. 
Isoamylphthalimide, 890. 
Isoamylpropargylamino, 230. 
Isoanisaldoxime, 1261. 

Isoapiolo, bromine derivatives of, 1294. 

-molecular weight of, 725. 

Isobonzaldoximo, nactanitro-, 1262. 
Isoberboral, Tbans., 1081. 

— constitution of, Tbans., 1002, 
Isobomyl phonylcarbamates, 518. 


Tsohutaconic acid, 875. 

Isobutaldehydc and succime acid, con¬ 
densation of, 589. 

Isobutoxyhydrocotamine metbiodidc, 
532. 

Xsobutyl alcohol, compound of sodimn 
hydroxide with, 1222. 

-jS-chloroquartenylate, 866. 

-chloroxalate, 236. 

-phenyloxamate, 236. 

-phosphite, S59. 

-trichlorolactate. 27. 

Isohutylacetanilide, 758. 
Isobutylacetoacetamide, 1097. 
Isobutylaiuline, 758. 
Isobut^lbcnzoylecgonine hydrochloride, 
913. 

Tsobutylbutylene, 592. 

Isobutylene bromide, behaviour of 
sodiophenylmercaptide with, 962. 
-mercaptan, 950. 
Isobutylenebenzidine, 1299. 
Ibobutylformamlide, 758. 
Xsobutylglyoxalmedicarboxylic acid, 
1410. 

Tbobutylidenediethylsulphone, 56. 
Isobutylisophthalic acid, 1284. 
Isobut)litac*onic aijid, 591, 874. 
Isobutyhtamalic acid, salts of, 591. 

-acids, a- and i8-» salts of, 692, 593. 

Isobut^lmetaxylene, trimlro-, 1402. 
Isobutylparaconic acid, 590. 
Isobutylphihalimxde, 890. 
Isobutyltoluene, trinitrometa-, 1401. 
Isobutyric add, dectrolysis of, 1236. 
Isobutyrylpbenetoil, 964. 
Isochlordiinide, 1003. 

Isocholestenn, reaction for, 1474. 
Isochrysenic add, 1313, 

Ihocmiiamic acid, 494, 620,1417. 

-- occurrence of, in the alha- 

lotds of cocaine, 491. 

— chloride, 1418. 

Tsocitrio add, 587- 
Xsoctolactonc, 591. 

Isoctylenic acid, 591. 

Isoclylic add, p^-bromo-, 591. 
Isocuminaldoxime, 1263. 
Isodibenzoylcinnomeno, Tkaks., 707. 
Isodibutylone, heat of combustion of, 
320. 

Isodurylamide, iB-, 158. 

Isodurylanilide, i3-, 759. 

Isoeuxantbone, constitution of, 53. 
Isoeuxanthone, jS-, 506. 

Isoformaiiilide, iodo-, 1414. 
Isoheptolactone, 590. 

Isoheptylenie acid, 590. 

-- <y-hromo-, 690. . 

Isohyposantonin, 905. 

Isolapachone, 1310. 

Isolepiden, r^uotion of, Tkaits., 691. 
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Isomeric organic substances, antiseptic 
powers of, Tbans., G36. 

Isomerides, heat of combustion of, 680. 
Isomerism, dynamical, 1098. 

-geometrical, 719. 

Ibometliyleugenol dibromide, 967. 
Isomorphism of silver nitrate witli the 
alkali nitrates, 328. 

-of the chlorates of silver and the 

alkali metals, 1208. 

Ibomorphous mixtures, freezing point of, 
1209. 

Isomuconic acid, Tbakb., 373. 
Isonaphthylrosinduline, 910. 
Isoiiononylenic acids, 592. 
Lsoparatolylrosinduline, 909. 

I«tophorone, 1235. 
Isophthalenediamidoxime, 14!7* 
Isophthalic acid, 4 : 6-dichloro-, 1106. 

— -iodo-, 1107. 

— -trichloro-, 1106. 

Isopropyl phenylozamate, 236. 
Isopropylaceranilide, 768. 
Idopropylaniline, 758. 
Ibopropylcoumarin, thio-a-, 624» 
Isopropylctmmaroxime, a-, 624. 
Isopropylcoumarphenylhydrazide, a>, 

624. 

Isopropylformanilide, 768, 
Isopropylisophthalic acid, 1283. 
Isopropylitamalic acid, salts of, 590. 
Isopropylmetaxylene, 1219. 
Ibopropylmetazylenesulphanilide, 1249. 
Isopropylmetazylenesulphouainide, 
1249. 

Isopropylmetaxylenesulphonio acid, 
12J9. 

iNopropylparaconic acid, 589. 
Isopyromucic acid, identity of, with 
pyromucic acid, 1242. 

IsfMUCcinic acid, brom-, action of alco- 
liolic potash on, 1238. 

-— heat of dissolution of, 320. 

Isostilbene, derivatives of, 783. 
isotributyleno, heat of combustion of, 
320. 

Iso-xylalphthalide, 625. 
Iso-xylalpbthahmidme, 625. 
Ibtixylepidenio acid, Tbabs., 690. 
Iso-xylylanilide, 759. 

Ittioonanilic amd, 368. 

Itamalic add, tiiohlor-, salts of, 586, 


Jaeobsite from Orebrd, 1076, 

Jaddte, 716. 

Jarosite from Utah, 573, 

Jequuity, physiological action of the 
active principle of, 398. 


Johnstrupite, 1078. 

Joints, vacuum, Tbaks., 958. 

Juniper, oil of, 902. 

Jute-flbres, discrimination of, from flax 
and hemp, 928. 


E. 

Koliborite, 811. 

haolins, composition of, 1060. 

Karyocerile, 1079. 

Eet^dehydes, 357. 

Ketouldebydes, a-, 51. 
Ketodihydroquinazolylbenzoic acid, 
para>, 73. 

£etohydronaphtlialcne-a-oximo, tri- 
ohloro-jS-, 1148. 

Ketone-molecules, introduction of acid 
radicles into, 26. 

Ketones, action of ammonium formate 
on, 783. 

-aromatic alkyl and their oxidation, 

769, 979. 

-oxidation of, 237,14X6. 

-synthesis of, from phenol ethers 

by Friedel and CrafPt’a method, 962. 

-thio-derivatives of, 26. 

-nnsymmetrical, isomeric oximes of, 

1263. 

Ketones, 1; 2-, reduction products of, 
1231. 

Ketonic acids, analogy of, to sulphonc- 
earboxyhe acids, 781. 

- - condensation of, with di- 

carhoxylic acid^, 1102. 

Ketonic acids, preparation of allyl 
salts of, 235. 

Ketonic acids, y-, 1099. 

-constilutum of, 803. 

KeloponUmc, hexachloro-, 75‘K 

-yy-liexa(‘hloro-, 1255. 

-ponta(4ilon>L)romo-, 1266. 

Ket ot rihydroxy pent amet hyleneearb- 
otylic acid, totrachloro-, 330. 
Kidney-cells, protoids of, 1015, 
Kidney-dibease, nature of tlio clTuhiotis 
in, 117 k 

Kirschwasser, analyses of, 1195. 
Kjeldahrs method for tlie cslimalion of 
nitric and total nitrogen, X166. 
Kobellite from Colorado, 218. 
Komenipine from Kiskemas, Green¬ 
land, 19. 

Kynurm, 174« 


L. 

Lnclalbumin, estimation of, 
donsed milk, 92. 
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Lartam formation in the fatty senes, 
77 k 

Lactarms pij^ratuSj constitaents of, 
80. 

Lactic acid, ehan^ in, in the muscle 
(luring 'work, 185. 

-detocjtion and estimation of, 

in wines, 1345. 

-formation of, from ralfinoso 

and from cane-sugar, 582. 

- — from molas-ses, 583. 

-in urine, 188. 

-acids, cliloTO-, decomposition pro¬ 
ducts of the sodium salts of, 1097. 
Lactoisocitric acid, 587. 

Lactones, 583. 

-action of ammonia on, 879. 

-action oc sodium and sodium 

ethoxide on, 866. 

-denved from glycines, 245. 

lioctonic acids, 583. 

- — action of sodium and sodium 

ethoiide on the ethereal salts of, 

866 . 

Lactose in urine, 188. 

-physiological r61e of, 186. 

-properties of, 22. 

Leroatropine, 75. 

Lmrotropic acid, 74. 

Lansfordito, 571. 

Lanthana, action of magnesium on, 693. 
Lanilianuin oxide, 852. 

Lapaobic acid, deriTatiyes of, 1310. 

-oxime of, 1310. 

Laiiaohoneuxiine, 1310. 

Lard, detection of cotton seed-oil and 
beef stearin in, 428. 

— estimation of cotton-seed oil in, 
307,428. 

— examination of, for adulteration, 
93. 

Laupones, 1248. 

Laurono, preparation of, Tbakb., 981. 
Lauroneoxiine, Tbans., 983, 

Lnvas, recent Vesuvian, 573. 

Load acetate, decahydrated, 862. 

-antimonate, 216 

-chloride, influence of hydrogen 

chloride on the solubility of, 109. 

— chromate, combustion nith, 926. 
-chromates, double, 1065. 

-copper and tin, alloy of, 336. 

— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Trans., 381. 

electrolytic crystalUsalaon and 
dimorphism of, 437. 

-eleclrolytio estimation of, 295. 

-estimation of in tin, 665. 

— — hydrogen phosphite, 945, 

-native, from Paisberg, Sweden, 

m, 337. 

-sitrophosphite, 945. 


Lead oxide raffinose, 5S0. 

-oxides, 699. 

-]>ero\ide, influence of, on the 

decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 279. 

-phosphates, 1056. 

-phosphites, 945. 

-pyrophosphite, 945, 

-separation of bisniuth from, 421. 

-sodium thiosulphate, 12, 700. 

-sulphide, precipitated, composition 

of, 1217. 

-tetiacMoride, 699. 

-thiosulphate, 700. 

-decomposition of, by heal, 

700. 

-tin and zinc, alloys of, 336. 

-trithionate, 700. 

Lead-works, Mechemich, crystalbne 
sulphides from 338. 

Leaves, carrotene in, 285. 

-estimation of chlorophyll in, 672. 

Lecithin in red blood corpubcics, 1017 
Lecture expenment: Action of the 
eiectnc arc on gases, 1017. 

-Conversion of carbonic an¬ 
hydride into carbonic oxide, 1048. 

-Conversion of oxygen into 

carbonic oxide, 1048. 

-Conversion of steam into 

water gas, 1049. 

-Conversion of sulphurous 

anhydride into cartionio oxide, 1049. 

-Foimation and deoomposition 

of sulphurous anhydride, 1049. 

-The demonstration of valency, 

1050. 

liOgumes. soluble carbohydrates in the 
seeds of, 917. 

Leguminoste, cultivation of, 660. 

-fixation of free nitrogen by, 79, 

814 816. 

-root tubercles of, 660, 

-the fungus symbiosis of the. 1020. 

Lemon juice, estimation of citric acid 
in, 88. 

-oil, ciystalline deposit from, 

Trans., 827. 

Lepiden, ^Sinin’s, constitution of, 
Trans., 662. 

Lepidme, chloro- and bromo-, 1322. 

-ortho-p)-mtro-, 1435, 

— paramido-, 1436, 

-substitution products.of, 1434. 

Lepidine-derivatives, formation of, from 
(‘hinine and oinctiine, 1433. 
Lepidineparasolphonic acid, 1434. 
Leucine, heats ox combnstionand lomia- 
tion of, 936. 

Leucite, formation of, 1080. 
Leucitophyre from Pezsies 220, 
Leucodextrin, 998. 
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LeueopTiaue, 1079. 

Levulinic phenylhydrazide, liydrazono 
of, 864 

LevuloBazone, 582. 

Levulose, preparation of, 1087. 

-synthesis of, 466. 

Levnloseearboxylic acid, preparation of, 
596. 

Lichensteoric acid, preparation of, 600. 
Lignic acids, 228. 

Lignin of pine wood, 228. 

-quantitative reaction for, 1474. 

Light, action of chlorine on water in, 
Tbans., 613. 

-action of, on chloric acid, Teans., 

624. 

-action of, on ether, in presence of 

oxygen and water, Tbaks., 574, 988, 
Pboc., 1889,134. 

--action of, on hypochlorous acid, 

Tbans., 622. ' 

-action of, on moist oxygen, Psoo., 

1889, 134. 

-action of, on phosphorus, TiuifS., 

599. 

-action of, on silver chloride, 213. 

-action of, on the acetic fermenta¬ 
tion, 1181. 

-and air, alteration of compounds of 

the benzene series when exposed, to, 
1401. 

-concentration of the sun’s rays for 

chemical reactions, 1033. 

- monochromatic, production of, 

549. 

-rate of decomposition of elilorine 

water by, 849. 

Lime, gas-, estimation of ferrocyanide 
in, 87. 

-in tanning .materials, 312. 

Lime-raiHuose, 580J 

Limestones from the “ Moniagnola 
Senese,” 712. 

Limettin, Tkaits., 323. 
lamonetrol, 1814 
Linoleic acid, 362. 

-— examination of commercial 

olein for, 306. 

Linseed oil, adulteration of, 119$. 
liquation of gold and platinum alloys, 
947. 

Liquids, increase of chemical energy 
at the free surfoce of, 328. 

— influence of capillarity and diffu¬ 
sion on the solvent action of, 555. 

-mixed, composition of the vapour 

of, 554. 

-«—relation of volume, pressure, and 
teiri]^6rature in the case of, 321. 

-viscosity of, 441. 

Lithium arsenate, normal, crystalline, 
preparation of, 10. 


Lithium carbonate, detection of sodium 
in, 517. 

-lead chromates, 1065, 

-TualonaicB, and their lioais of for¬ 
mation, 1396. 

-molecular refraction of the halogen 

salts of, 549. 

-molybdate, rotatory power of com¬ 
pounds of malic acid with, 744. 

-oxide, reduction of, by magnesium, 

331. 

-phosphate, normal ciystallinc, pre¬ 
paration of, 10. 

-phosphates, 1055. 

Litmus, action of acids on, 793. 

Liver, diastatic ferment of, 185. 

-disease, nature of the effusions in, 

1174. 

-glycogen in the, 1334 

- uonmil storage of iron in the, 

1177. 

-of young animals, quantity of iron 

in, 185. 

Liver-cells, proteids of, 1014. 

Lobeline, 1169. 

Logwood extract, action of chlorine on, 
905. 

Lupins, fixation of free nitrogen by, 
816. 

Liipintts liitevLs^ non-nitrogenous reserve 
substance of the seeds of, 284. 

Lnpulin, 657. 

-estimation of, in hops, 431. 

Lussatite, a new form of silica, 569. 

Lutecite, 712. 

Lutidine, a new, 1003. 

Lutidylalkino, 1447. 


M. 

Macc oil, 1150. 

Magnosia-niica, artificial, 343. 
Mugncsia-knebolit© from Dalccarlia, 
1073. 

Mjignesium ammonium thiosulpljatc, 
564 

- 08 a reagent, 195. 

-atomic weight of, 850. 

-boride, 693. 

-burnt, ammonia in, 3209. 

-chromiodato, 1378, 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Trans., 381. 

-molybdate, rotatory power of com¬ 
pounds of malic acid with, 714. 

-nitride, formation of, 451. 

-oxide> crystallino, 850. 

-potassium arsenates, 562. 

—-thiosulphate, 564. 

—— presence of, in calciam and sodium 
phosphates, 664. 
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Magnesium, reduction of oxygen com¬ 
pounds by, S31, 451, 693, i372. 

-silicates, action of sea water on, 451. 

-silicido, 1372. 

-sodium arsenates, 563. 

Magnetic field, infiiience of, on the elec¬ 
trical resistance of gases, 1339. 

- rotation of phosphorous oxide, 

TRA.isrB., 567. 

Magnetism of salts of metals of the iron 
gi'oup, effect of temperature on the, 
678. 

Magnets iron, electrochemical effects 
with, 678. 

Maize in tlie experiniental plots at 
G-rignon in 1889, 820. 

Malachite, artiBcial formation of, 451. 
Maleamic acid, dichloro-, 25. 

Maleic acid and fumaric acid, isomerism 
of, 363. 

conversion of, into fumaric 
acid, 1397. 

- anhydride, heat of hydration of, 

680. 

Maleimide, chloramido-, 25. 

-dichloro-, derivatives of, 24. 

Malic acid, combination of, with normal 
potassium and sodium tungstates, 
1102. 

— .- —estimation of, in wine, 427. 

-rotatory power of compounds 

of, with normal lithium and mag¬ 
nesium molybdates, 744. 

— a-dinaphtlialide, 1163. 

-diorthotoluidide, 1163. 

-dipsratoluidide, 1163. 

-jS-naphthalide, 1163. 

-orthotoluidido, 1163. 

Malonio acid, act ion of orthonitrocinnam- 
aldohyde on, 163. 

— -phenylhydrazide, 155. 

M alonylplieuylhydrazine, 165. 

Malt, oziraet of, diasiatic power of,432. 
Haltase, 908. 

Maltose, molecular w<*iglit of, 227. 
Mainmals, origin of uric acid in, 184. 
Manganese nntimonato, 216. 

-arsenate, 563. 

- 1 — electrolytic estimation of, 294^ 1020. 

— estimate of, in soils, 833. 

-ores from DiUonburg, 459. 

— oxides, 670, 

-- _ action of hydrogen peroxide 

on, 946. 

- peroxide, action of hydrochloric 

acid on, Puoc., 1890, 58. 

--constitution of, 566. 

-- influence of, on the dccom- 

jioflition of potassium chlorate,TniJrs., 

gas-volumetric estimation of, 
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Manganese peroxide, titration of, in 
W eldon muds, 548. 

-phosphorescence of, in the sulidi- 

ides of the alkaline earth metals, 201. 
—^ potabsium arsenates, 563. 

-precipitation of, as peroxide, 419. 

-preparation of, 110. 

- sodiuui arsenates, 563. 

-sulphide, 215. 

—-thiosulphate, 12. 

-specific gravity of, 110, 

-tetrachloride, Paoc., 1890, 58. 

-thiosulphate, 12, 564. 

—— volumetric estimation of, 1470. 
Moganiferous sprins: waters, 854. 
Manganous acid, 1060. 

Manmtol, behaviour of, towards boric 
acid, 1357. 

-fermentation of, 916. 

—— hexaehlorohydrm, 1388. 

Mannitol, i-, 469. 

Mannitol, 1-, 467. 

Mannitol-series, relation of the carbo¬ 
hydrates of, to a-acrose, 470. 
Mannoetitol, d-, 1233. 

Mannoctolactone, 598,1232. 
Mannoctonic a(*id, 598. 

Mannoctose, 598. 

Mannoctose, d-, 1232. 

Mannoheptitol, 598. 

Mannoheptonic acid, d-, 1230. 
Mannoheptosazone, d-, 1232. 
Mannoheptose, 598. 

Mannohepiose, d-, 1280. 

-hydrazone of, 1231. 

Mannonio acid and its derivatives, 
225. 

Mannonic acid, i-, 467.' 

Mannonic lactone, d-, 1233. 

Mannonose, d-, 1233. 

Mannose, 224. 

-acotoohloro-, 226. 

-synthosiB of, 466. 

Mannose, d-, sugars richer in rnrbon 
from, 1230. 

Mannose, i-, 468. 

Mannose, 1-, 466. 

Mannosecarboxylic acid phenylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Mannoscdiphenylhydrazone, 1260. 
Msnnosephenylglticosazone, i-, 468. 
Mannosephenylglucosazon^ 1-, 466. 
Mannosephenylhydrazone, i-, 468. 
Mannosephonylhydrazone, 1-. 466. 
Manure, farmyard, analysis of, 1478. 

-experiments with, 411. 

- fermentation of, in absence of 

oxygen, 282. 

Manures, ebtimation of the total nitro¬ 
gen in, 921. 

- green, as suppliers ut nitrogen, 

1184. 


1470. 
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]\ranurcs, organic, decomposition of, in 
soils, 1183. 

-phosphatic, estimation of ferric 

oxide and alumina in, 420 
Ufanuring, effect of, with ammonium 
sulphate and sodium nitrate, 287. 
Marsh gas fermentation, 835. 

Marrow, bone-fat of, 652. 

-cattle, 1172. 

Massoy bark oil, 638. 

Massoyene, 638, 1316. 

Matczlte, 471. 

-rotatory power of, 471. 

Matezodambose, 471. 

-rotatory power of, 471. 

Mazapilite from Nortli America, 218. 
Medullit^ acid, 652. 

Melamine, formation of, 1082. 

Melanin, 805. 

Melanins, animal, 1432. 

Melezitose, 733. 

Melibiose, 227,1084. 
Mclibiosephenylliydrazine, 1085. 
Melibiotite, 227. 

Melinophane, 1079. 

Melitose, 356. 

.Mclitriose, 226,1085. 

Melting point of organic substances, 
exact determination of, 1. 

- points, determination of, 939. 

- new apparatus for estimating, 

939. 

- of organic compounds, 120 k 
Membrane'i, living and dead, osmosis 

with, 207, 277. 

Menthol, action of carbon bisulphide on, 
517. 

McMithylxanthio acid, 517. 

Mcrcaptans, aromatic, 603. 
Mercaptomethylthiazolino, 860. 
Mer. aptopenthiazoliue, ]«-, 473,1090. 
Merenrammonium bromide, 1212. 

-compounds, reoelion for, 1211. 

-cyanides, 223. 

MercurantsoU oxide, 1270. 

-salts, 1270. 

Mcrcuricobaltammoninm salts, 13,1377. 
Mi'rcurobenzaniide, 1123. 
Mercurodianisoll, para-, 1269. 
Mcrcurodimethylaniline salts, 12C9. 
Mercurotts salts, action of sulphur on, 
9. 

Mercury, action of the haloid compouzids 
of the alkalis on those of, 1059. 

-and zinc, double cy.inide<t of, 855. 

-interaction of thehalo’id salts 

of, 224. 

-blowpipe test for, 1343. 

-compounds, aromatic, 1269. 

-cyanide, action of ammonia on tYie 

compounds of, with metallio chlorides, 
351. 


Mercury cyanide, action of cupric salts 
on, 4&1. 

-detection of, in toxicological 

investigations, 198. 

-detection of, in organic liquids, 026. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, Trans., 383. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 204. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

arsenic, molybdenum, x^tdladium, und 
tungsten, 1020. 

- electrolytic separation of, from 

cobalt, nickel, and zinc, ^64. . 

-estimation of, 565. 

-hydrosulphide, PROO., 1890, 51. 

- new aminoniacal compounds of, 

1211 . 

-occurrence of, in tapeworms, 396. 

- oxide, action of magnesium on, 

452. 

’influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Trans., 
279. 

- oxychloride, crystalline, 563. 

—— oiysulphides, 109. 

-polarised, surface tension of, in 

dlffereot electrolytes, 532,1036. 

• salts, compounds of, pyridine with, 
643. 


— sensitive test for impurities in, 
827. 


- solid, electrical oonduclivity of, 

98. 

-sulphates from a furnace at Idria, 

710. 

Meroiiiy-acetamide, action of iodine on, 

973. 

Merrury-benzamide, action of iodine on, 

974. 

Mesaconanilio acid, 368. 

Mcsaconie acid, HynthosiH of, from ethyl 
propcnyUricarboxylato, UOl, 
Mcsitylglyoxylic acid, 981. 

Mesityl methyl ketone, 081. 
Mesitylpyrroline, 000. 

MeBoanthramino, 1426. 

-hydride, 1426. 

Messolite, 218. 

Metabolism, animal, behaviour of tyro¬ 
sine ethyl ether in, 187. 

Metal, films of vaporised, 602. 

Metallic precipitates, crystaJlino, 851. 
Metidloquinolides, 613. 

Metals, determination of the molecular 
weights of, 1046. 

-molecular weight of, in solution, 

Trans., 876, 656. 

Mefamorphism produced by prosbuire, 
Tbanb., 410. 

Metapropaldohydo, 955. 

Methounoglobin, 1012. 

Meteoric icon from East Tennosseo, 115 
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Meteoric iron from Magara, Hungary, 
1384 

— -from North Carolina, 1031. 

Meteorite from Caroote, Chili, 317, 

462. 

-from Mexico, 346. 

-from Mighei, Bussia, 34G. 

-from Phu-Hong, 222. 

-new stone, 574. 

-of AlfianeUo, 115. 

-of Concepcion, 115. 

Methenylanilidoxime, 44. 

Methose, molecular weight of, 466. 
Methoxycinnamic acid, orthonitrometa-, 
1127. 

Methoxydihydroxydihydroquinoline, 
para-, 1127. 

Methoxyhydrocotamine mothiodide, 
531. 

Methoxyl, estimation of, 299. 
Methoxylepidine, para-, 1433. 
Methoxymothylparaphenylenediamine, 
608. 

Methoxyphenyl-iS-bromopropionic acid, 
orthonitrometa-, 1127. 
MothoxyplienyUoctamide, orthonitro¬ 
meta-, 1128. 

Motlioxyphenyllactic acid, orthonitro¬ 
meta-, 1127. 

Methoxyqainolino-hydro]^quinoline 
znetliiodide, 174. 
Mothoxyquinonedioximo, 608. 

Methyl sdcohol, estimation of acetone 
in, 837. 

— amidocumate (meta-), 2C9- 

— anhydroborberilate, Tbans., 1039. 
-auisate, thormochemistry of, 101. 

— /5-bromUydromuconato, 876. 

-broniundecylonatc, 1237. 

— chlorsicolamidocumato, (mota-), 
270. 

— ohloranilate, 136- 

—— «i-chlorothyipiperonylcarboxylate, 
a'BANS.,1032. 

/3-chIoroquartonylate, 865. 

-ddoroxalate, 236. 

— cinoolate, 1311. 

— cinimmato, thermochemistry of, 

101 . 

-citrate, thormoohemiatry of, 101. 

-diaoctoxypyromellitate, 981. 

—— diamidopyromellitate, 987- 

-diazoacctato, action of, on the 

ethereal salts of unsaturated acids, 
736. 

-dioyanacetate, 1395. 

— dihydrodiacotoxypyxomoUitate, 
985. 

-dihydrodihydroxypyromellitate, 

987. 

-a'; s dihydiotorephtholate dibrom* 

ide anddihydrobroinido, 1132. 
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Methyl A' ® ci*tr*ns dihydroterephthalate 
di- and tetra-bromides, 1131. 

- A^-* dihydroterephthalate totra- 

bromide, 1132. 

-- dibydroxypyromellitate, 987. 

-diketobexamethylenetetrocarboxyl- 

ate (para-), 987- 

-dimethoxypyromeUitate, 985. 

—— dinitropyromellitate, 987. 

—• dinitropyrrolinecarboxylate, 66. 

— diparatolayl tricyanide, 1253. 

-diphenyl tricyanide, preparation of, 

1252. 

— ]3-ethoxyqnartenylate, 865. 

-ethylacetoaeetiate, action of am¬ 
monia on, 1097. 

— fluoride, hydrate of, 1386. 

-fumorate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

—- furfuracrylato, 959. 

-gallate, thermochemistry of, 101- 

-hexamethylenecarbozylate, 737. 

-hydroxybenzoate (para-), thermo¬ 
chemistry of, 101. 

-imidomethylphenylthiooarbamate, 

1291. 

^ imidophenylthiocorbamatc, 1291. 

— i8-isobutoxyquartenylate, 865. 

-isophthalate, thermochemistry of, 

101. 

— mellitate, thermochemistry of, 101. 
-mercaptan in human intestinal 

gases, 540. 

-j8-methoxyqaartenylate, 865. 

— mothyliinidomethylphenylthio- 
carbamate, 1291. 

-mothylphenyldithiocarbamat^ 

1291. 

-methylphenylthiocarhamate, 1201. 

— /3-naphthoate, thermochemistry of, 
101. 

— nitrocumate, meta-, 269. 

— nitropyrroliiie-«-carboxjrlatos, 66. 

— orthocyanobenzyl sulphide, 3250. 

— oxalacotato phenylhydrazone, l.^ifl. 
oxalate, thermochemistry of, 101. 

-paratolprl ketone, nitroso-, 52. 

corlamate, 1291- ^ ^ 

-phonyloxamate, 235. 

— phenylthiooarbamato, 1291. 

-phosphite, 859. 

— phthalate, thermochemistry of, 
101, 

-|3-propoxyqaartenylate, 885. 

-a-pyrrolmecarboxylate, molecular 

weight of, 896. 

— quinonepyromeUitate, 987. 

—— succinate, thermochemistry of, 
101. 

— terephlhalate, thermochemistry of, 
101. 

— a' tetrjlijdrDphthalate, 1281. 

5 
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MctlijlA- letrahj clmtcroplithal- 

ate tlibi’omides, lltSU. 

-triiuesate, of, 101. 

— trimetliyleiietolr.K*arboxj late,139S. 

-unclecylenate, 1237. 

lletbylacetanilicle, 758. 

■ - action of zinc cliloi*idc on, 1112. 

Meihylacotoacetainide, 1097. 
MethjlaUyfcliiocarbamidc, 477. 
Methylamidomethylsiiwinamii acid, 870. 
Metliylainidosaccinamic acid, 871. 
Methylaiiilidomalcic acid plien^limide, 
379. 

Methylanilinc, 758. 

— oTuhonitro-, 612. 

--orlhonitronitro&o-, G12. 

MethylanilincB, analysis of, 800. 

— examination of, 430. 
Metliylanisaldoxime, 1261. 
Metbylauthracene, iS-, 511. 
Methylanthraquinone, j3-, 511. 
Metbylaspara^ine, 871. 

Methylaspartic acid, 871. 

-dimetbylamide, 870. 

Methylazophenine, 010. 

Methylbenzile, paxa-, 108. 
Motliylbenzoio acid, 4; O-dicliloro-3-, 

1106. 

•— sulphinde, 383. 
Methylbonzylacetone, oiibo>, 1138. 
Metliylbenzylanilinesnlplioiuc a(‘id, so¬ 
dium salt of, 611. 

Metbylbenzylsulphidcortliocarbox^^lic 
acid, 1251. 

Metliylbroxnacetamidocumai e, broxuo-, 
270. 

Mctbylbromotbyniol, 306. 
Mothylbiitylpbenylat^tic n(‘id, 388. 
Methylcarboxyplicnylttcetii* acid, 380. 
4tfctliyl-/i{-c*blorocrotomc acids, 968. 
Mcthylchloropiaaeleiiolo, 073. 
Metb^^lcincboiiiuic acid, r3n, 132r>. 
JVtctbylcinnaniic acid, mclacliloro-a-, 
1139. 

-niotaniido-ortbo-, 1140, 

-motanitro-a-, 11 tO. 

— -ortho-, 900. 

— — paara-, 969, 1140. 
Mclbylcitraconio acid, 685, 
Mcthjlcocajno, 047, 803, 913,1011. 
Metbylconanarin, 1hio-a-, 624. 
Metbylcoximaroximc, a-, 024. 

— acetate, 624. 
MeibykonnoBJrphenylhydrazlde, a-, 621. 
Metbylcuminaldoxime, 1263. 
Ifetlmdchydxopentone, Pboo., 1890, 

138. 

Metliyldebydropentonecarboxylie acid, 
Pnoc., 1890,188. 

Metliyldcoxyboiizoinearboxylnnudo,G23. 
MetbyldeoxybcnzoTnortbocfarboxjlio 
acid, meta-, 623. 


Mcihjldiotlijllhiocarbaniido, 1211. 

Id ill) droniol ansi] >lif Inu j iiinoiio, 

388. 

Moth) ldihjdro])cntcue nictbjl Ivcionc, 
Thaws., 232, 212. 

-pin.K (»M 0 of, Thaws., 218. 

IMcthyldibydropcntcncdicsirbox) lie sicid, 
Than8.,*233. 

• aciioii of broiniiu* on, Trans.,. 

234. 

- action of b^dwlironus* acid 
on, Trans., 235. 

Methyldibydropont cneincl b} Ikctoneox- 
iinc, Tuans., 236. 

Mctliyldibydroipiinazulino, /5-, 1113. 

Metbyldiphcnylamine, ]>araiiitvoso-, 611. 

IMetbyldipbenylene Ivctono oxide, 901. 

Metis) Idiphenylmetadia/inc, siinido-, 68. 

-fonnation of, 1159, 

Mclhvl-3-diplicnyl-5-pbonylp)Vi*olidonp, 
[1-], Trvnh., 70J. 

Mctb% l-3-dipbcn> l-5-phcnylpysTolone, 
[!-■], Trans., 608. 

Mcthyldipbonylsnlplionc pbcisyl snlpli- 
ide, 988. 

!Motbyleegoninc, 017,913. 

Methylene chloride, aetion of benzyl- 
nniino on, 887. 

-linoride, 1053. 

-iodide, reaetion of anilines itb, 1164. 

Mctbylcneclibcnz) laniine, 887. 

;Mcth)lcnodi-i5-naphtha I o\ide, 611. 

Metis)lenediorthotoluidine, 888. 

Metis) Icncdipnraloluidine, 887. 

Mcllsylenedi-phenylnietlsylp) rsizoloue, 
040. 

Melli) Iwicdipbthsiliinisb', 800. 

MctlsylencdipipcTidino, J)55,1092. 

Metbylencpbihnlyl, dichlos'o-, 78<). 

-ietrsicbloro-, 7H(>. 

Mctls)l-2'-cUiylcincboninic acid, [3-|, 
1326. 

MethylctliylotU)li‘no gly<»ol, <%, oxisUi- 
tion of, 1222. 

]M ct byletbylbexninullsy Icise, ortho-, 
Tkanh., 25. 

Metbylotbylbcxsunotbylcne, s) ntbs'siB 
of, Teaks., 13. 

Mcthyletbyllc(*tol, 1333. 

Metlsylctbylnitrouracil, 33. 

Mctlsyletbylpoistanicthylciio, TrA ns., 
150. 

Methyletbylpbenylpynizolc, 358. 

MethyletibylpyridyJalkine, 143(J. 

Metbylctbylsuceinic acids, h)innsctrical, 
741. 

Methylctbyltbiazolo, 1238* 

Metbylformanilidc, 758. 

Mdhylfurfuraldeliydo, 33. 

Metis) Ifurfuriue, 1105. 

Metbylhepf onic acid, fiOO. 

— hs( tiusc, r09. 
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Molliylhcptost', 

^^etllyil^cxllmct ItMiemotlijltMi'liinol, 
TaANb., 

IMetliylhcxamotli^lcncmet Uylca rbiiij 1 
iicelate, Thvns., 22. 

Methylbexose, 591). 

Mctli}ihox;klitainaUc acids a- and jS-, 
salts of, *593, 59A. 

Metbylliexylparaooiiic acids, a- and /S)-, 

593, 59J.. 

Mcthylbydrasieinc, 533. 
iMetliylbydrastiiie, 532,1167. 

-alcoholato, 1168. 

-hydroxide, 1168. 

-methiodidc, 533,116S. 

Methylli}dra/iinc, 23. 

-action of, on dialdeh^dob uiid di- 

keioncs, 2 L. 

Methylhydrindonc, /S-, 1139. 

-nieta-, 1140. 

-para-, 1140. 

Metln 1 liydrindouephcnylhy drazono, 
ja-,'ll39. 

hlcth.iDiydroherberine, 920,1012. 
hlolliyllijdrocninainaldebydo, a-, 979. 
-l)ara“, 979. 

MclU>lhydroc*miiamic acid, para-, 969. 
Mctbylliydroxybuiyric acid, a-chloro-fit-, 
862. 

Hcthyl-<l-hydroxy({uinazolmo, iS-, iiitro-, 
ami <*lilow)-, 802. 

Met liylhydroxysulphonobetahie, 622. 
Mcthylhydi’oxyxanlUine, 32. 
Mctliylindene, 7-, 1138. 

Met hyl-a-iodoethylpent aiuelliyleno, 
Trans., 219. 

Motliylihoaiiisaldoxime, 1261. 

Methylisobnrbil uric aei<l, 32. 
MoUiyliHobutylpanwonieaeulH,«- and 0 -, 
592. 

MetbylNofonnandide, 1258, lilt. 
lMetbylila(‘oni<* awid, 586. 

Metbylitanialie aei<l, salts of, 5S5. 
Metbylketole, dinxtro-, 897. 
Motbyllevulnulioxime,1155. 
Motbylnu*p<'apt oniotbyltbiassoline, S6<), 
MetJiyb«e1ttehlorb;^dnmloue, jS-, 1140. 
Metbybm*taeblovoi)bon\ Iproinonie aeiil, 
tfiS-, 1110. 

AretbylmotaiuidoplionjIpropionic acbl, 
a-iS-, 1110. 

Met hylnict anil roisobenzaldox i me, 1262. 
Metbylmetbyleuegallic aci<l, 530. 

J\[ct bybnotby lonega llocarboxylio arid, 

530. 

Motbylmcthylunctnbronioi'iyrogidhd, 

530. 

Mc4.bylm<‘tbylcnolribydroxyphtlinlit! 
acid, 530. 

Methylnapbtbol, 775. 
Metb^l-a-napbtboJ, 0-, 776. 
MelbyUutrourufil, 32. 


Melbyliu)ii\lpbcnylbydi\izon", 139 L 
Mctbj'lortriauiidobcnzciiyUniidoxiine, 
para-, 47. 

MelhjlortbaniBidinc, GJ7. 

-parauitroso-, 607. 

Motbj lortbanisidylnitro&ammc, 607. 
Mctbylorlliomotboxybonzanilide, meta-, 
760. 

Mctb jlorlbonitrobenzamide, para-, 47. 
Melhylortbonitrobenzenylainidoxiine, 
para-, 47. 

lifetbylorthonitrobenzonitrilc, para-, 17. 
kletb^lparaconic acid, 581. 

-dicbloro-, 587. 

-— trichloro-, 586. 

Met liylparamcthoxybenzanilide, meta-, 
760. 

Melbylparatoljlsnlpbonc, bromo-, di- 
hronio-, and* dicbloro-, 381. 
Mothylparaxylidine, 606. 

Metb} Ipontamctb} leneinefcbylcarbinol, 

Tuvns,2I5. 

Met liylpentainethj lenemetbj Icnrbinj I 
acetate, Trans., 219. 

-iodide, Trans., 219. 

Motbylpbcuote!i*a/ine, 613. 
Mt‘tbylplien^la(‘elyliiulole, [V : 2': O'-]# 

2 k 

Met 1 lyl-O-pbonyldibydroquinazolone, 
[21,1413. 

Mcthylpbenylbydiwine, dcriratiTCS of, 
1259. 

Methylidienjlindole, [1': 3'-], 57. 
Mcthylpbenylisoewtouic acid,663. 
Mcthyljdieuylisocrotonic acid, /St-, 776- 
Mctbylpbonjlitauialio acid, jS-, baits of 
776. 

Metbylpbeniloxazoline, /5/i-, 1267. 
ldetli*>lpben>lparaeonu* arid, a-, 775. 

M ct Ijj Iphenylpanieonic* acid, 0, 77<5. * 

M et.l lyl-1 -pbeuylp^ rro< liuzolone, [ 2-J, 
889. 

Mel byliibcny Isemil bioearbazide, 

Tuans., 261. 

Melbyl}»b<niyl8ulpboue, hroino-, and di- 
bwnuo-, 381. 

— eh loro-, 380, 

— dieblom-, 3S1. 

Metbylplienylt bioM‘micarbazidi*, 23, 
Melbylpbtliilid<s tetraeliloro-, 786. 

Metbylpiazot biole, J G1. 

Metbylpierazide, 23. 
Melbylpipeeolylalkinc, 68. 
Metbylpipopjdino bases, /8-, 1003. 

M et bylpropargylaminc, 230. 

Mctby ijiropy lene-i^d biocarbamidc, 760. 
Metbylpi-opy Iglutanc acids, symmetvical, 
1103. 

Metb;^lpro])}limdboxybenzauilidc, 760, 
Metbyl]n'Opylmetb()X}benzoic acM, 760. 
Mclbyl-/t-p.M'a?ole - I ; 5 - tlicnrbox) lie 
mntl, 12 113,1. 
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Hetliylp^^ridiiiedifoi'boxjlic acid, 1002. 
Methjlpyromucic acid, (>01. 

Meth vlpyrrolidonetarboxylaiuide, [ 2], 

793. 

Mcthylpyrrolketonedicarboxylie acid, 
tertiary, 1431. 

Methylpyrrylglyoxylic acid, 1-, consti¬ 
tution of, 389. 

Metliylqiiinol, dinitro-, 752. 
Methjlquinoline, 1322. 

Mcthylrobindono, 009 
“ Metliylsaceharm,” 382. 

MctliyUalicen j lamidoximc, 146. 
Methjlsalicenylbcnzenylazoxhne, 116. 
Methylsalicylonitrile, properties of, 146. 
Methylscmicarbaiddc, 23. 
Methylsuccinamic dimethylaniide, 870. 
Metliylsuccuiic acid, 742. 
Metbylstrycbnine, 1447. 

Methyltarconic acid, 532. 

Methyltaurine, i8-, 128. 
Methyltaurocarbamic acid, ]8-, 128. 
Methyltetrahydrobcnzcue mclliyl ke¬ 
tone, ortho-, Tiuys., 16. 

• oxime, Tbaks., 18. 

-hydrazone, Tbvns., 20. 

Meth^tetrahydrobcnzencmetliylcarbin- 
ol, Tbans., 24. 

Methyltetrahydrodibutylplionantliro- 
line, 138. 

Metliylthiocarbainidcallyl cyanide, 1104. 
Hethyltbioearbamidebcnzyi cyanide, 
1104. 

Metbylthiocarbamidcmethyl cyanide, 
1103. 

Methy Itliiorarbamideprop^ 1 evanide, 
1103. 

Mothylt hio-jS-dinaphihylamine, 130(). 
Metbyltliiophonyl - fi - nai>hthylaminc, 
1307» 

Metliylthiophtlialiinidinc, 1250. 
Mothyl-S-toluqiiinolino, (4'-], 132S. 
Mothyltolylsulphone, cliloro-, 380. 
Motliyltribromopy vr\ Iglyox’v Lh* acid, 

[I-], 300. 

Meibyltriplienylbromox^y rrolono, cry-s- 
tallography of, TuAKa., 728. 
Metbyltriplionylpyrrolono, action of 
bromine on, Tkans., 609. 

-crystallography of, Tbaks., 724. 

-oxidation of, Tjbans., 701. 

Methyluracil, alkyl derivatives of, 31. 

-diiodide, 32. 

Methylxylidine, paranitroso-, 913. 

-^paranitrosopara-, 607. 

Methylxylylenediamiiie, 607. 
jlCethybcylylnitrosainine, para*, 607. 
HetUysticui, 257. 

Kelibysticime acid, 257. 

Kethysticol, 257. 

Mica, action of solutions of alkalis, alka¬ 
line eartha, and certain suits on, 1080. 


Mica, anal} bis of, 220. 

Mica-group, theory of, 460. 

Miclud-levif (% 572. 

Microvoveuv aeith paraiat^fici^ 70. 
Micro-orgauisnib, reducing power of, 
1453. 

reduction of nitrates by, 

1453. 

Milk, abnormal, Tk vvg , 201. 

— adulteration of, I2S. 

-analysis, 670, 020. 

-boiled, digestibility of, (>5l). 

-changes in, hy udilcr tuberculosis, 

652. 

-condensed, ostiniation of casein aiul 

lactalbumin in, 02. 

-cow*8, amount of nitrogen in, 652. 

-Cbtiiiintion of the principal 

constituents of, 1472. 

-estimation of fat in, 837. 

— in dairies, estimation of fat in, 
1346. 

-- iiiflueuee of salts on the clotting 

of, 1176. 

-of the bottlc-noscd whale, 812. 

-of the gamoose, Tbatts., 754. 

-rapid estimation of fat in, 30 k 

-sour, ebtimation of fat in, 304. 

— volumetiic, estimation of fat in, 
92. 

Milk-t jlids, extraction of fat from, 01. 
Mdk-sugar, carboxylic nci<l of, 590. 
Mineral waters of Uransac, 1385. 

— -of Malaisio, 1081. 

Minondogicnl-cheinicul lUeovu^s, 210. 
Minerals from the French Crock mines, 

113. 

-from the Tyrol, 330. 

— of the ftyenitc-pcgmatite veins of 
the South Norwegian augitc *uul 
nephelino-sy enil (»k, 1077- 

— solubility of, 1070. 

Minium from' Leiulvillo, 570. 

Molasses, extraction of rallinoso from, 

732. 

— loctu* at»id in, 583. 

Molecular and atomic uvion, (*an 
Kaoult*s method distinguisli between, 
105. 

-constitution of compounds at their 

critical points, 413. 

—— --of isomeric soliitioim, 207- 

-forces, sphere of action of, 105. 

-refmetion, 1. 

-oflholialo^mstdts of lithium, 

sodium, and potassium, 519. 

—- theory of a substance formed from 
two different components, 556. 

-volumes, law of, 1043. 

-of aromatic comjiouuds, 683. 

-of organic compounds, for- 

mulsa for (‘uhudatLiig, 323, 
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Moloculai* vreiglit, determination of, from 
the reducUon of vapour pressure, 323. 

— --determinations of solid sub¬ 

stances, 1044i. 

— " - of dissolved iodine, plios- 

Ijhopus, and sulphur, 447. 

-of hydrbgeu peroxide, 100. 

— — of ^-inverfcan, Traits., 911. 

-of metids in solution, Trans., 

376, 656, 

-of nitrous anlix dride, Trans., 

595. 

-of phosphorous oxide, Trans., 

551. 

-of pyrroline-derivutives, 900. 

— - wciglits, cryoscopic method of de¬ 
termining 321. 

-determination of, by Raoult’s 

method, Tuans., 804. 

-new piinciploB of detorminiug, 

1368. 

-of cholic acid, cholesterin, and 

liydrobilinihin, 91 li. 

—i-of ha'maioimi’phyrin and bili¬ 

rubin, 7(). 

- - of maltose, and of bovoral 

inuliii-liko ■substances, 227. 

-of metals, determination of, 

1040. 

_ of organic compounds, de- 

term iiiat ions of, by llaoultis method, 
735. 

— — of substances, detomiination 
of, from the boiling points of their 
solutions, 104. 

— -— of the colloidal modifienlions 
of tungstic, silicic, and molybdic 
acids, of ferric hydroxide, &c ,1215. 

.. ■ . of the imidoanhydrides of 
pyrrolinecarboxylic and mdolecarb- 
oxylic a(*i<lH, 07. 

Mohtut ofFruffttf from Kouigabci'g, near 
Uaihl, iinnlysis of, 058. 

Mol,> bdemini, lliiorovy-salts of, 702, 

MoI^IkIic acid, colloidal, molecular 
xveight of, 1215. 

Molybdi<)di<» iicid, 307. 

IVIuna/dto from Quebec, 467. 

— from Ural, 671. 

Moorland soil, examination of, 192. 

Moradehie, 4U5. 

Moradin, 404. 

Morphine and its derivaUves, physio¬ 
logical action of, 1178. 

— colorimoiric estimation of, in 
opium preparations, 1349. 

—— CHtimaUon of, 1198. 

— <»stiination of, in opium, 94,1349. 

— fovrooyanide, 1318. 
from rajiaxter rhuas, 640. 

— reaction of, 311. 

Mosaudrite, 1078. 


Motors, living, and the theory of heat, 
807. 

Mncio acid, Tbvns., 931, 937. 

— -^dchyde-acid from, 699. 

-derivatives of, Trans., 370. 

Mueonamic acid, jS-dichloio-, Trans., 

934. 

Mneonamide, jS-dichloro-, Tr4NS., 935. 

Muconic acid, 877, Trans., 375. 

-j3-dichloro-, Trans., 932. 

-action of reducing agents 

on, Trans., 936. 

-dichloro-, reduction products 

of, 875. 

Mucous fermentation, 76. 

IMud from the Baku mud volcanoes, 
116. 

-sea, of the alluvia of the Zuiderzee, 

822. 

Multi-rot ation, 1081. 

Mnselc, changes of the glycogen, sugar, 
ami lactic acid of the, while perform¬ 
ing work, 185. 

-glycogen in the, 1331. 

— heat of combustion of, 938. 

- with an artificial circulation, 

formation of glycogen in, 1335. 

Muscovite from 8yra, 311*. 

Muscular wm‘k, infiuouco of, on the ex¬ 
halation of carbonic anhydride, 1331. 

Musk, artificial, 1401. 

Mussoonda cofi'ee, 285. 

Mustard oil, eileet of, on animals, 539. 

Myoluematin, 652. 

k^ristic aldehyde, 1234. 

M^istiein, 1150. 

— dibromo-, 1330. 

Myrrh, 1317. 


N. 

Nagyagite fi*om Nrtgydg, 711. 

Naphtha district, the Transcaspian, 115. 
Naphthabenzein, a-, 002. 

Naphtbalene, n(‘Uon of methyl chloride 
on, 1145. 

— amidoclilorotrinitro-, 030, 

-anilidochlorotrinitro-, 020. 

-chloiddos of, Proc., 1890, 85. 

__ _ action of alkalis on, 

Proc., 1890,85. 

-constitution of, 1301,1304,1424. 

-constitution of tri-derivatives of, 

Proc., 1890,11,15,10,123,126,127, 
128,131. 

-1:3-diehlaro-, derivatives of, 626. 

— formula of, Proc., 1890,102. 
-picrate, molecular weight of, 725. 

— reduriion of, 3340. 
Naphthalencazodihydroxxnaidithalcne, 

1: 2 ; 2'-|3-, 028. 
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Ifaplilhalencazo-jS-naplilli} Iphoiij 1- 
amint', a-, 903. 

Naplithaleiicazo-jS-naplith} Iplienj 1- 
amine, /5-, OS^S. 

Naplithalene-derivatives, coinpai*atiTe 
influence exerted by the radieleb Cl, 
OH, and IfHa in, on the formation of 
sulplionic acids, Psoc., 1890j ] 33. 

■-hydrogenation of, 1299. 

Haphthalcnedisulphonic acid, a-aniido- 
1-3'-, Peoc., 1890,15. 

Hapliihalene-1 : 2'-dibulphoiiie acid, 
Peoc., 1890.125. 

Haphthalene-l: 3-disnlphoni<* acid, ac¬ 
tion of potash on, Piioc., 1890, 
136. 

Haphtlialenedisnlphouic acids, /S-ehloj'o-, 
Peoo., 1890,131. 

Hax)hthsdcncs, dichloro-, the ten iso- 
uieiie, and the siilphonic acidb and 
trichlorolUiphthaIcneB dcrireil theve- 
fi^om, Paoc., 1890,77. 

-dinitrodichloro-, 626. 

-trichloro-, honionucleal, Paoc., 

1890, 76. 

HaphthaLone-seiies, isoineinc change in, 
Paoo., 1890, 86. 

Kaphthalenesulphonamidc, 1:4-, action 
of hydriodic add on, 904. 
Haphthalenesulphonamidc, aniido-, 994. 
Haxjhthalonesulphoncyananiides, a- and 

i8-, 601. 

Kaphthaloiiesulphonie acid, 1:1'- 
ciiloro-, 035. 

-1 : 4-nitro-, 63 k 
-1 : 4.'-iodo-, 168. 

— acids, ehloro-, influence of position 
in determining the nature of the i&n- 
ineric ohango in, Peoo., 1890, 8ti. 

!Naplithalonetri6ulphoui(* u(d<l, Pitoc., 
1890,125. 

Naxditlmniiide, a-, 750. 
Haxdithaphenaiithiuziiic, tunido-At-, 1424. 
Haplithaphenazino, amido-, 500. 

-a-amido-, J266. 

•-a-amido-«-, 801. 

Kuphtliapiozotluole, 972. 
Haiihthaquinol. nitro-jS-, 509. 
Haphthaqomollne-ttT^dicarhoxxUo odd, 
a-, 1008. 

Haphthaqmnolme-a 7 -diearhoxylic acid, 
13-, 1009. 

Haphthaqulnoliues, reduction products 
of, 1303. 

Haphthaquinone, a third, Teaks., 631. 

-diemorido, dichloro-a-, 786. 

-nit*o-j8-, derivatives of, 509. 

Kaphthaquinonedianil, 911. 
Haphthaquinonedioxime, jS-, 3403. 
Haphthaquinone-«-oxime, chloro-i3-, 
1146. 

— didhloro-l3-, 1147. 


Naphthaquinoiu‘i>henazine, 1446. 
Naphtlniquiiionelolu/iiie, a-, 1447. 
Nai)hthaqiihioxaline, [I : 2-], 072. 
Na}>htharesorciiiol, az()-<*oloura from, 
260. 

!Naphthasulj)hounnudcMilphoiiic acid, a-, 
387. 

Naphthasultonsulphonh* ai*i(l, f-, 387- 
Na])hthaziue, ajS-, preparai inn of, 614. 
Nax>lithiizino, b}mmelri(*al-l3l3-, 903. 
Hapliiheii^himidethoxiiue, i3-, 62. 
!N‘aplithcn\lamidoxiincb, derivatives of 
the two isomeric, 62. 
Naplithenjlbeuzcnylaznxiine, /3-, 62. 
>Jax)hlhen^lcarbonyliin«loiinie, a-, 63. 
Kaphtheiiylcarboujliniidoxinic, /J-, 62. 
Naphtlieurhodol, o- 1266. 
Najdithindole, i3-, 57- 
Naphtliioiianiide, 635. 

Hajjhtliol, a-, amidotiiio-, 905. 

-- dibrom, action of nitric acid on, 

Trans., 808. 

- - prepariUam of, Trans., 

395. 

Naphthol, jS-j diaiiiido-, hydrochloride, 
3424. 

-nitroso-, conatitutiou of, 1424. 

-irinitrochloro-, 627. 

Nax)htholcamphorideb, «- and i8-, 1127. 
Naphthol-e-disulphonic acid, 387. 
!Na]>hthols, action of niti*ogcn iodide on, 
1103. 

-isomeric, dichloro-, 620. 

- nitroso-, actiiui of bulphurous 

anhydride on, 1305. 

-a- anti j8-, reagents for, J)27* 

19a])htliolbuIx)honic aeitU, constitu¬ 
tion of, 1890, II. 

Naphihtd-yellow, couhi it ut ion of, I'uof., 
1890, 36, 

Naphtliyl methyl ketone, 52, 
Nuphthylamul(»act‘tic aciil, iHK), 
Naphthyhuninc, dichlon>-, 620. 
Naphthyhuninc ^>-nitroHo-, t»30. 
JJaphthylamitus diaiuulo-, liydro- 
ehlorides, 142 k 

NjiX)hthylauiinedisul])hoiiii* aeid, <jt-, 
J)uhl No. il, coiihiitulion of, JMtoo., 
1890, 125. 

J)ahl No. 31 r, coiibtitiition 
of, Peoc., 1800, 16. 

-the 8ch(>llkopf, t'onstiiutiou 

of, Peoo., 1890, 126. 
Naphthylamine-^-dibul])hoin(* ncit 1, 
CWlIa’s jS-, constitution of, Puoc., 
1890,127. 

Naphthylauune-fi-dwulphoiiio acid, cr-, 
386, 388. 

Na})hthylan)ines, action of nascent 
nitiH}U8 acid on, 3tl. 

Na])hthylanune8, /5-, bccondary, ozt)- 
derivtttivos of, 992. 
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Naplitliylaininosulplioiiic acids, /3-, con¬ 
stitution of, Fitoc,, 1890, 11. 
Naplithyiniuiiiesulpliouic acids, the iso- 
menc liolcronucleal jS-, the disulpliunic 
acids obtained by sulplionating, J^ROf 
1890,128. 

Naplitli} lazo-a-liydroxviiaplillioic acid, 

0 -, Ills. 

Nfaplitliylcarbamide, as^Tiimolrical, /3-, 
C34. 

NapUtln IdiplienylpTOolines, a- and /3-, 
203,261. 

Naphthylglycms, demalivcs of, 
Naplitliylliydra/ine, jQ-, 61. 

—— iiax)lilhylthiocai*bizinate, 61. 
ISfaplitliylliydroxj thiocai'baiuide, a-, 
1127. 

Naplithylimidodiucetic acid, 13<»0. 
Napbth^liinidodiacetic acid, (i-, 1301). 
Napbtli}lx)lien}lcarbaniitlc, niuidu-, 616. 
Naplitliylphcnylone ketone o\ide, a- and 
i3-, 001. 

Ifaphtbylpipcridino, lertiary-«-, 101 >3. 
Naplitbylpipuriduu*, tevliary-jS-, 1003. 
Waplit lij l]jropyleiic-4f/-tliiocafba mule, 
a-, 160. 

Naplitli^lrobindvdiiic, 010. 
Naplitli^Kemicai’lnwidc, /!-, 61. 
iNaplillijltbiocarbuinc, /5f-, 61. 
Ifaphtliyltbiohomicarbazuic, 6-, 01. 
KarcoYne ferrocyanide, 1318, 

Ifarcotiuc, 528. 

— coiiHtitution of, 531. 

— ferrocyanide, 1318. 

-oxicbition of, 648. 

KalrobU* fiH)in Monte Baldo, 11 i. 
jNatrophilitc from Branchvillc, 1072. 
YSTeotcsilc, 1076. 

Nopliclitu^ iorniatioii of, 1080. 

NojdiviU*, 7U). 

Ncriin, 1316. 

jUfmttm constituents of the 

bark of, 1316. 

jNervcH, lcnip(*niturein, 536. 
jNchqucbouiic, 571. 

NoHHier test, j nil ueuco of tempemt nre on, 
102 k 

Nouixilvcmtiu, 807. 

l^ickel, iKdiuu of carbonic oxide on, 
Tmans,, 740. 
aiitiiuouato, 216. 

— anomalous rotatory diBjwmoii in, 
673. 

-ohrouiiodaio, 1378. 

— oltcct of, on tho freeaing point of 
tin, Tuanh.,378. 

— eh*otrolytic estimation of, 294. 

—- eh‘ctrolytio separation of cndniiuui, 

of mmmry, and of silver, from, 661. 

-tMimation of, 294, 2t)7,1470. 

--— ehtimatiou of, by 

sulpliido, 297. 


Nickel, inQnence of, on steel, 56<». 

• -ore from (J oseiibach, 711. 

-oxidos, 123 3. 

-oxydiamino nitrite, 216. 

-X)(»tassium arsenates, 563. 

-baits, action of sodium carbonate 

and bromine on solutions of, 5G8. 

-effect of temperaturo on the 

magnetism of, 678. 

•-separation of zinc from, 418. 

-sesixmoxido, inflnonee of, on tho 

decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Ta ANS., 278. 

- silicate, liydratecl, from North 

America, 219. 

-sodium arsenates, 503. 

I-sulphide, 215. 

-tliiosulidiatc, 33l). 

* Nickcl-Ccirbou-oxido, Trans., 750. 
Nicotine, estimation of, in tobacco, 430. 
-iulluence of, on salivary^ secretion, 

397. 

-physiologi(‘.\l action of, 1178. 

-tliermociiemistry of, 101. 

Nigella damastTna, damaseoniue from, 
L317. 

Niobium, micro^eoxneal lest for, 80. 

— pentoxido, combinations of jiotas- 
slinn ilunride iMlh, 15, 

Nitraks, eutalytiefonnationof ammonia 
from, ($89. 

— cndormietric methods for estimal- 
ing, in potable Avaters, 831, 832. 

— elaboration of, in tho plant, 1182. 
-estimation of, in water, Trans., 

811. 

— formation of, in jdants, 513. 

*— formed ill manured and iminanurcd 

soils, «li08. 

— Jodlbauer’s modification of Kjcl- 
<lii.hrs method for tho esiiintitiou of 
iiitragon in, 292. 

-ni )lc(‘ular vcfrnelion of, 1201. 

— vciluctioii of, by juicro-organisms, 
1 

-reduction of, by the cholera 

biwleria, 76. 

Nitric »u*id and copper, conditions of 
tho rwietiun bet vi ecu, 701. 

-— estimation of, by diphenyl- 

amine, 415. 

— -estimdion ol, by electrolysis, 

1107. 

— -estiiimtiun of, by reduction 

to ammonia, JOio. 

— — estimation of, b,y Seluilze 
and Tiemann’rt method, 1025. 

•— — inllucnco of, on the dissolu- 
iiou of zinc in ^dilute sulphuric acid, 
Trans., 82 k 

— — pwsenee anti behaviour of, 

I in plants, 1021. 
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Nitiic oxide, preparation of, 9. 

-produced in the combustion 

of nitrogenous organic compounds 
ivitli copper oxide, 202. 

-peroxide, Tuans., 500. 

-combination of phosphorus 

pentailuoricle with, 1052. 

-preparation of, Tuans , 590. 

-physical properties of, Tuans., 

691. 

-variations in tbe electrical 

resistance of, with rise of temperature, 
203. 

Nitrification, 545. 

-of ammonia, 282. 

Nitrifying organism, 1180. 

Nitriles, polymeribation of, 1153. 

-reduction of, 1407,1422. 

Nitrites, estimation of, 193. 

— estimation of, in water, Tuans., 
811. 

Nitroazo-compounds, reduction of, by 
alcoholic ammonium sulphide, 1116. 
Nitrogen, amount of, in cow’s milk, 
C52. 

-apparatus for the estimation of, in 

ammonium salts, 1341. 

— arrangement in space of Ihe atoms 
in compounds containing, 576. 

--arrangement in space of the atoms 

in the molecule of carbon compounds 
containing, 348. 

■-assimilation of, by Leguminoss, 

660. 

-atmospheric, fixation of, 615. 

— combustion of, at high pressures, 
1050. 

— combustions with copper oxide, 
quantil^ of niiiii* oxide produced in, 
292. 

— comparison of tUo uioUioda of 
estimation of, 1166. 

-density of, 1370. 

— detection of, in organic substances, 
663. 

-estimation of, in ammonium 

magnesium phosjiUate, 201. 

-free, formation of nitrous acid 

and ammonia from, 1051. 

— -fixation of, 79, 814, 816. 

-fixation of, by Loguminosa?, 

79. 

greon manures as suppliers of, 
11^. 

—-in organic substances, estimation 
of, 661. 

— in soil, influence of gypsum and 
Olay on the conservation of, 545. 

-- iodide, action of, on organic com¬ 
pounds, 1402. 

-- isomerism of organic substances 

Aontaining, 1112. 


Nitrogen, Jodlbauor’s modification of 
Kjeldalil’^ inclliod for the esfimatiou 
of, iu nitrates, 292. 

-Kjcldahl’s method of estimating, 

415. 

-loss and gain of, by soil, 1023. 

-loss of, during the fermentation of 

nitrogenous mattere, 1340. 

-loss of, in acid fodders, 1330. 

-loss of, in estimation by Will and 

Yarrentrapp’s method, 1104. 

-nitric and total, Kjclduhrs method 

of estimating, 1466. 

-of plants, source of, 1023. 

-preparation of, 330. 

-stereochemisliy of, 1330. 

-total, estimation of, iu nianures, 

021 . 

-in fodders, estimation of, 

1477. 

Nitrogen-acids, formation of, in com¬ 
bustion, 447. 

Nitrogen-compounds, geomctriinilly iso¬ 
meric, 1089. 

stereocheniically isomeric 

970. 

— -stereochemistry of, 675, 961* 

Nitroprussides, 1387. 
Nitroso-compounds, action of sulphur¬ 
ous anhydride on, 1305. 

Nitrosyl chloride, ahsorptiou spectrum 
of, 97. 

Nitrous acid, detection of, in stiliva, 2*7S>. 

— -detection of traws of, 415. 

-ethereal salts of, 353. 

— -formation of, from free nitro¬ 

gen, 1051. 

— — in the atmosphere, 406. 
anhydride, Tuanb., 500. 

— -action of on substaneos dis¬ 

solved in carbon bisulphide, I tOl, 

- molecular weight of, ThanB., 
595. 

- preparation of, Tkanb., 691* 

— - properties of Thanb., 597. 

— compounds in sulphuric acid, test 
for, 922. 

— other, spirit of, estimation of ethyl 
nitrite in, 927. 

Nivenite, 458. 

Nonyl diiihonyl tricyanide, 1352. 
Nonylic chloride, 1252. 

Nordenskioldinc, 1078. 

Nosean-bearing ejections from the 
Loachor See, 220. 

Nutmeg oil, 1150. 

Nutrition of higher plants, function of 
ammonium salts in, 79. 

Nutritive valuo of different albuminr 
olds, 394. 

• of wheat meal, 396. 
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Oak-tannhi, reaction o£, 1275. 
Oak-tannins, oxidaiion of, 1130. 

Oats in tlio cx^Mirimontal plots at 
Qrignou in 1880, 820. 

Oat-straw, comxiosilion of, 1461. 
Octacetylniclibiose, 1085. 
Octaeetyltclrainidotriplionylbenzene, 
1423. 

Octohydrocliplicnj If urfuran, Than«.., 

955. 

Octose, 598. 

Octyl chloride, preparation of, 577. 

-diphenyl irieyanide, 1252. 

0(?tylbenzenc, 1100.* 

Octjlene, 592. 

CEnanthnldehjdc and iiyrotartaric acid, 
condensation of, 693. 
CEnanthylidenebenziduic, 1290. 

Oil, othert»al of betel lea res, 135. 

-hnset'd, adulteration of, 1198. 

— of birch, 256. 

-of caniplior, 261. 

-of carawa;^, Norwegian, 902. 

-of cassia, exaininnt ion of, 123. 

—— of chiiiamon, cxuiuiuatiou ol, 423. 

— of jiitupor, 902. 

— of inaco, 1150. 

— of mustard, amount of suhstancca 
yielding, in various foods and their 
action on tlu* animal body, 639. 

— of nutmeg, 1160. 

— of peppermint, Ilussian, 112S. 

--testing ol, for adulterations, 

190. 

-of sesame, testing, 90. 

-of nint<*rgn»en, 25<). 

Oil-testiug. 89. 

Oils, analysis of, 91. 

—- apparatus for the unahsis of, 

671. 

— esHenlial, uualysis of, 423. 

— — loduie absor])lion as a tM 
for, 199, 307. 

— — —- Maumene's test for, 831* 

-react ions of, 199, 2(K). 

—- cxaimimtion of, 1217. 

-fixed, read ions of, 200. 

— Indian gniss, 231. 

-optical examination of, 91. 

— wool, analysis of, 305. 

OlcYo acid, aitditiou of chlorine and 
halogen muds to, 1396. 

.. .constitution of, 863. 

— -process for the conversion of, 

into fatty iu4ds, 863. 

— —- series, molecular weights of 
some tnemhers of, 737. 

Olctn, t^oinmerdnl, examination of, for 
linoldc a(4d, 306. 

Onotiino, roiiction of, 310. 
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Opal from John Daxis Kiver, Ow'jon, 
337. 

Opianie oxime, TRAiirR., 1070. 

Opium, Cbtiniatiou of morphine in, 94, 
1349. 

Opium-prepamlion**, colorimetric esti¬ 
mation ot morphine in, 1349, 

Optics, chemical, studie-s in, x\ith re¬ 
ference to the dissociation tbeoiy^ 
313. 

Orcein, 1105. 

Orcin-aurin, 1111. 

Orcinol colouring matters, 702. 

— diethyl ether, dibromo-, 1405. 

-preparation of, 1105- 

Orcinifamine, 764. 

Oreinifin, 763. 

-ethyl ether, 763. 

Orooselon methyl other, 1154. 

— nitro-, 1151*. 

Organic compounds, detection of nitro¬ 
gen in, 6t)3, 

-estimation of sulphur in, 

289. 

-formula) for calculating the 

molecular volume of, 323. 

— — isomeric, antiseptic powers, 
of, Trans., 636. 

— -quantity of nitric oxide pror 

duced in tho <*ombustion of, with 
copper oxide, 292. 

— matter in soil, exhaustion of by 
cropping without mauures, 407. 

-substances containing copper, ana¬ 
lysis of, 296. 

— -exact determination of thc^ 

melting point of, 1. 

-— in alkaline solution, action of 

lead peroxide on, 20. 

Organism, behaviour of sulphur in, 812* 

Organisms, living, luxit s of eonibustion of 
the chief nitrogenous compounds in, 
937. 

-silieii* acid, as a cidtiuro medium 

lor, 13;W. 

Orientation, inlhionce of atoms or groups 
on, 481. 

Orsut apparatus, modified, 411. 

Orthoclaae, formation of, 1080. 

Oeazono*-, melting j[H>nits and prepara¬ 
tion ot, 581. 

Osmosis with Ihing and dead mem¬ 
branes, 207,277, 1176. 

Osmotic experiment, 1365. 

— pressure, kinetic nature of, 105. 

-- xuituro of, 105, 44fl, 653, 816^ 

— -tbeory of, 816. 

Ossein, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Ostrutiiiu, 1151. 

Oxalenoanilidoximeamidoximc, 124. 

Oxaloneanilidoximoazoximo-ethenyl„ 

124. 
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OiLalenodiaiuidoxime, 122. 

-diothyl ether, 123. 

Oxalenediazoihnodiben/enj 1,123. 
Oxalenediazoximc(Ux)ropeii;yldicarb- 
oxylic acid, 123. 

Oxalonediuraicid oxime, 124. 

Oxalic acid, electrochemistry of, 100. 

-series, specific volumes of 

some ethereal saltb of the, 102. 
Oxalyldimetliylhydra^sine, 23. 
OxalyleLhylenephenylhydrazine, 230. 
Oxanilic acid, 1124. 

Oxanilyl chloride, 1121. 

Oxazolincs, 1207. 

Oxidation in the blood, G51. 

Oxides, influence, of, on the decomposi¬ 
tion of potassium chlorate, Tit.vKb., 
272. 

-mineral, syntlicbis of, 700. 

-more stable, behaviour of, at high 

temperatures, Teans., 200. 

Oximes, 251,1412. 

-i:>omcric, 1261. 

- — of unbymmetrical hotones, 

1203. 

— isomerism of, 1263. 

-stereochemical isomerism of asym- 

inctrical, 1263. 

Oxindole, bromanildo-, 982. 
Oxyberberine, Teaks.. 1003,10S3. 

-acetate, Teaks., 1080. 

- constitution of, Teaks., 1085. 
Oxychlorides, metallic, formation of 

cr^'stallised, 1058. 

Oxyciuchine, 1433. 
Ox;idiethylidcnchiclic acid, 930. 

Oxygen, absorption spectra of, 675. 

-and the Jialogens, reciproj'al di'i^ 

placement of, (>. 

-atomic weitrht of, 330,13/0, 

— density of, 322,1370, 

-disHolved in water, estimation of, 

Teaks , 183. 

— free, estimalioii of, in water, 412. 

— heat developed by tbo action of, on 
the blood, 27 J. 

-hydrogen and eldoriuc, equilibrium 

between, 8. 

— moist, action of light on, Bkoc., 
134. 

- preparation from potassium ferri- 
cyanide and hydrogen peroxide, 332. 

proparalion of, in a Kipp*» ap¬ 
paratus, 8. 

-solubility of, in mixtures of alcohol 

and water, 103. 

Oxyhsemoglobin, stability of, 1012. 
Oxyhydrastinine,s.\nthebis of, from me¬ 
thyl chlorethylpiperonylcarboxylaic, 
TRA:ra,, 097,1034. 

Oxylepiden, aeicidar, distillation of, 
Teaks., 683. 


Ox.ylepidenie acid, crjblallography of, 
i'll ^^s., 717. 

Ox.> phenyldinaphthazine, 910. 

Oxypyriiline bases, syjithesis of, 07. 

Oisokcrito, detection of, iii beeswax, 421. 

O/onc, action of, on ether, Teaks., 581. 
• electrical cniiductivity duo to the 
formation of, 070. 

-formation of, in combustion, 417. 

-fonnatiou of, during rapid combus¬ 
tion, 330. 

■ - production of, by flames, Peoc., 

1890, 26. 

-volumetric estimation of, 200. 

Ozotliellict nodom. gases coulaiued In 
the bladders of, olO. 


P. 

Palindium, atomic w'ciglit of, 17, 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin. Teaks , 3S0. 

— elect rolj tic estimation of, 831. 
Pahnltone, preparation of, Teaks., 985. 
Palmitoneoxime, TE.tKS.,980. 

Pancreas, effect of extirpation of, on the 
absorption of fat, 1171. 

Pancreatic juice, influence of, on Uio 
colour of llie dejectioiis, 3D7. 

J!?apaoer rkosasy morphine from, 046. 
Papaverine, aciioii of potash on alkyl 
halogen-derivatives ot, 170. 

- bases formed by the action of 

potash on the alkyl halogen salts of, 
271. 

Pa paverinie acid, 180. 

Paper, effeel of various substaneos on 
the eomlniflfibilify of, 1J3S, 

-estimation of wood fibre in, 070. 

i^ajiosito, 45(>. 

Paraeamphorie wnd, 790, 
l'ai*aeoumarone, 496. 

PaniiUu, detection of, in boe8w*nx, 421, 
—- freezing puinls of Holutiona ot, 
«I63. 

Paraffins, absorption of the ultra-\iolet 
rays by dorivalives of, 431. 
Paragalactan, 283. 

Paragalactau-liku substances, 2SI, 
Paroloctic odd, formation of, during the 
fermentation of sugar, 78. 
Pomldimine, 735. 

-amido-, 733. 

Paraldol, molecular weight of, 862. 
Paraldylhydrazine, 735. 
ParapropaLdohydo, 956. 

Pargasito from Fiskcnilis, Greenland, 10. 
Parpovolinc, 70G. 

Porvoline, 795. 

-Waago’s constitution of, 1002. 

Pathological effusions, 1173. 
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IVach-guni, ourbobjtlralo^ iti, 1022 . 

Beas, lixation ol* iroo iiilmgeu by, 811. 
Teali soils, oxaminalt )ii of, 11 ) 2 . 

Beetle compounds lu plauU, 80. 
Pentacptyllevulose, 732. 

Pentaftlucosos, osiimatioii of, 1332. 
Pentainet byldih;v drop} ridino, G7. 
Pentameihyldibjdi'opyrTOliiie, action of 
methyl iodide on, 1*131. 

Pcntametliy 1 ene-dcri\ at ives, conversion 
of, into benzene, pyridine, and tlno- 
pheii dorivativeb, 12 * 0 . 
Penfcamcthylcne-ring, breaking the, 
1091. 

Pentametb} Ipblorog^ucinol, 1110 . 
i^entene, 77 -ocloeliloro-, 1256. 
Pcntolamide, pentacbloro-1257. 

Pentose, 598. 

Pentoses, cslimntion oi, 1352. 

Penlylono dibromide, 7 -, 20 . 

-glycol, 7 -, and itb unbydride, 20 . 

Pepper, analyhi*. of, 96. 

-occutrence of pipendnie in, 03. 

Peppermint, oil of, (ieUvtion of adultera¬ 
tions in, 1109 

— -liussiaii, 11-VS. 

Peptone, 182. 

-reactions of, 801. 

I’eptoiK's, analysis of, 1331. 

piginciils ot the, 1172 . 
I'eridniia-efdoropbyllin, 1173. 

Peridinin, 1173. 

Peridotito from Arkansas, 315. 
l^ormanganato, standardisation of, 190, 
PeruiauganatcH, compounds of ammonia 
with, 91-7. 

—- metallic, n(*tion of eompt)unds of 
ammonia with, i) 17. 

Permanganic acid and the permangan¬ 
ates, action of bydrogi'ii peroxblo on, 
1062. 

J*orseltol, identity of bejititol with, 1232. 
Petrogn»pbi<*al research, evidence af¬ 
forded ))y, of eluMiiicid ebaugo under 
great pw^hsure, Tu \ti) k 
Petrograpliy of Sout h-^Vl»^t A fri(‘a, 221. 
XNdroleuni, Baku, acids poor in carbon 
from, 787 . 

-<*onstitution of, 223. 

— <*stimation of, in i uriiontine, 660, 
*— raw, sulplnir com})ound 8 in, 350. 
—pt»sid uos, sttlpb tir compounds in, 330. 
Peucedanin, 1154 

Phnnnaoolitc from the Vosges, 3i2. 
jP/ui8eolits vttltfarUt^ galactau in tho 
seeds of, 917. 

Phenacetide, dinitropara-, 751. 
Phenacylisoamylocotic acid, 1101. 
Phonacylifloaniylmolonic acid, 1100. 
Phonaeyhnotanitro^amtoluidine, 625. 
Phouacylparatoluidine, 524. 
Pliona^ylphthalimide, metanitro-, 372. 


Phenally Idihydroketomcladiazinc, 178. 
Phenamidophonol, 158. 
Phouaiuido]ibcuolsidphonic acid, 139. 
Phenanthraqulnoiie, action of cinnam- 
aldebyde and ammonia on, TuANb., ll« 
Phenanthi*eno perhydride, 637. 

-synthesis of, 535. 

Pheiianthraquinone, action of am- 
tnonium formate on, 781. 

-com])ounds ot, with metallic salts, 

Tuans., 4. 

-mercuric chloride, Taws., 6. 

-mci*curic cyanide, Tr'\.ns., 7. 

-reduction of, Proc., 1890, 31. 

-zme chloride, TRi^s., 5. 

J*Uenantliridine, 390. 

Plieuanthrono, Proc., 1890, 31. 

I IMienanthrylpiperidine, tertiary, 1003. 
Phenetbyldibydrokeiomeladiniiiie. 178. 
Pbenctb yldibydrothiomet adiazino, 178. 
Pbenetliylcliketometadiazine, 1231. 
Plieiieticiino, dinitro-, 751. 

Pbenetoil, paranitro-, rediU‘tion of, 1119* 

-synthesis of ketones fro»u, 963. 

Phenetoil])bthaloylic aeid, 1128. 

Phenol, action o'C nitrogen iodide on, 
1102. 

-aetion of nitrous anhydride on, 

1401. 

-aetion of phosphorus trichloride 

on, 3 k 

-ehlorodihromo- and bromodi- 

cbloro-, and their conversion into 
qiiinone, 1108. 

-crude, e.vainination of, 425, 

-f-dinitro-, 751. 

-dinit romctadibromo-, 1107. 

—• (Unitrometadiehloro-, 1107. 
——estimation of, in commercial 
carbolic acid, 300. 

—• ethers, synthesis of ketoncs fi-om, 
by Friedel and Orafl'tV method, 962. 

— heinicamphoriiUs 1127. 

— met unit rot iiio*, 604 
-monoeamphorido, 1427. 

-orfhamido-, action of clilorino on, 

764, 1255. 

— tribromo-, action of sulphuric 
acid on, 883. 

Phenols, action of nascent nitrous aeid 
on, 38. 

eoinbinatiou of camphor with, 
1427. 

-compounds of benzotrichloride 

with, 001. 

-compounds of vointilo fatty acids 

with, 488. 

— desmotropy in, 213,1404 

— dihydrie and tnliydrie, physio¬ 
logical action of, 3010. 

— electrical conduotiviiy of, 677. 

— iodo-, reduction products of, 1402. 
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Pliein)U, nitroso-, action of hydroxyl- 
amine on, 1403. 

-orthamido-, oxidation products of, 

1114. 

-Tolnmetric estimation of, 1473. 

Phenomalic add, tnchloro-, constitu¬ 
tion of, 365. 

Plienomethyldibydroketometadiazine, 

178. 

-oxidation of, 1254. 

Pliciioinethyldihydrothiometadiazine, 

17S. 

Phenomethyltriazine, a-, 149. 

■■ — parabromo-, 152. 

Phenotriazine, a-, 149, 613. 

-parabromo-, 152. 

Phenoxycrotonic add, jS-, 361. 

Piienox} etliylamine salts, 373. 
Phenoxyethylphthalamic acid, 373. 
Pbcnoxyethylphtlialiinide, 373. 
Phcnoxypropylene, iS-, 362. 
Phen-a-plienylparazoxime, 523. 

Phenyl bisulphide, metanitro-, 604. 

-carbonate, reactions of, 750. 

— eyanate, preparation of, 962. 

-^nthesis by means of, 759. 

-* (ubydrolerephthalate, 1132. 

—— ethylxanthate, 6 Cfe. 

— —— acetylparamido-, 605. 

-—— paramido-, 604. 

-A- «**«*=■ hexahydrotereplithalate, 

1134. 

-a-naphthyl sulphide, 1292. 

• phenue^l ether, metanitro-, 523. 

-phen^lthiocarbamate, TBA2fS.,268. 

-propionate, 488. 

- 6 alic}late, nitro-derivatiTes of, 

1284. 

— A^ tetitthydroterephthalate, 1133. 
-A-- tetrahj drotcrephlhalate, 

1134. 

-thienyl ketone, stereoehemically 

isomeric oximes of, 1294. 

— thiocyanate, 749. 

-tolylcarbamate (ortho-), 751. 

— tolylcarbamate ^ara-), 760, 

- tiithiofoimate, oxidation of, 988. 
Phenylocetic acid, metabromodinitro-, 
378. 

Pbenyl-^-acefylisocrotonic acid, 7 -, 375. 
Phenylaeetylpyrazole, [ 1 -], 798. 
Phenylacetylpyrazoleoxime, [ 1 -], 798. 
Phenylacetylp^ razolephenylbydbazone, 
[1-], 798. 

Phenylallenylamidoxime-deiiTatiTes. 41. 
Phenylallenylcarbonylimidoxime, 43. 
Phenylallenylethoxime nitrite, 41. 
Phenylallenylphenyluramidethoxime, 

42. 

Phenylallenylphenjlnramidoxime, 42. 
Phenylalienyluramidoxime, 43. 


Phenylamidoacetanilide, action of 
carbonyl chloride on, 11G4. 
Phenylamidobiazolone, 1441. 
Phenylamidoethylpiperonylcarboxylie 
anhydride, TBAys., 103G. 
Phenylammeiine, 618. 
Phenylamylcarbamide, 1388. 
Plienylamylthiocarbamide, 1388. 
Plienykngelicalactone, 377. 
Phenylondidobromomethyl-methyl- 
anUidopyrazolone, 643. 
Phenylanisylctbane, 1423. 
Phenyl- 7 -anis\lpropylaniine, /3-, 1423. 
Phenylazimidobenzenc, ortho-, 1113. 
Phenylazimidobenzoic acid, 374. 
Phenylazunidonap*htbalene, 787. 

• Phenylazonapbtharesorcinol, nitroso-, 

261. 

Pbenylazophcnylbiazolone, 1441. 

I Phenylazophenyldithiobiazolone, 1441. 

1 Phenylazophenylthiobiazolone, 1440. 

I Phcn^lazophenyl-if/-thiobiazolone, 1441. 
‘ PhenTlazo-ar.-tetrahydro-a-naphtbol, 

I 509. 

I Phen^lazothymol, constitution of, 884. 
i Phenylbenzhydrylorthobeuzoic lactone, 
i 511. 

Plienylbenzojlorthobenzoic acid, 514. 
Phenylbenzoylpyrazole, [ 1 -j, 798. 
Phenylbenzoylpyrazoleoxiine, [ 1 -], 799. 
Plienjdbenzc^lpyrazolephen^lhydr- 
azone, [1-], 798. 

* Phenylbenzylorthobenzoic acid, 514. 

I Phenylbenzjloxycajrbamide, 1127. 

Phenylbenzyloxythiocarbamide, 1126. 
PhenylbromisoTuleric add, 776. 
Phenylbromobutyric acid, 891. 
Phenylbromoparaconic acid, 894. 
Phenylbromopropionie acid, orthonitro- 
metachloro-, 1127. 
Phenylbromopyrazole, [ 1 -], 797. 
Phenylbromopyrazoledicarboxylic add, 
1165. 

Phenylbutene-a-hydro:iiy-w-dicarboxylie 
add, orthonitro-, 163. 

I Phenylbutine methyl ketone, paranitro-, 
162. 

Phenylbutinecarboxylic acid, paranitro-, 

Phenylbutine-w-dicarboxylie acid, ortho- 
nitro-, 163. 

Phenylbutylene, 777. 
Plienylbutyrolaetoue, action of halogen 
acids on, 891. 

Phenylcarbizinecarbox^lic acid, amido-, 
1441. 

Pheuylchlorobntyric acid, 891. 
Phenyl-/3-dnnamenylacrvlonitnle, «•, 
1408. 

Phenylcrotonic acid, a-thio-, 362. 
-jS-thio-, 361. 
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Fheuyldebydrohezouecarboxjlic acid, 
Tbans., 308. 

Phenyl- 75 -dibromethyl-/ 3 -bromacrylic 
add, 162. 

Phenyidibromopropenyletbosime chlor¬ 
ide, 42. 

Phenj Idibromopyrazole, [ 1 -J, 797. 

Phenjldichlorohydroxypyridonecarb- 
o\ylic acid, 965. 

Phenyldibydroquinozoline, 72. 

Phenyldimethjlbromopyrazole, 1165. 

Phenyldimeihylglyoxaline, TEAifS., 0. 

Phenyldimethylqumolylthiocarbamide, 

1003. 

Phenyldiketomethylanilidobromopyrrol- 
idine, 642. 

Phenyldikefcomethylanilidodibroiao- 
pyrrolidine, 642. 

Phenyldiketometliylanilidodicbloxo- 
pyrrolidiue, 643. 

Pheayl-jS-dinaphthylcarbamide, 634. 

PhenyldisazotliTmol, constitution of, 
884. 

Phenyldlthienyl, 1420. 

-dinitro-, *1421. 

— tribroino-, 1420. 

Phenyldithienyldibulplionic acid, 1421. 

Phenyleno bi&ulphide, pai'a-, 605. 

Phen^ leneainidinebenzenylorthocarb- 
oxylic acid, 970. 

Phenylcnediomine, meta-, preparation 
of, from resorcinol, 245. 

-ortho-, oxidation of, 800. 

Phenylencdiamines, condensation of, 
mth acetaldehyde, 139. 

- condensation of, mth butalde- 

hydes, 138. 

Phenylcnenaphthylenemethane oxide, 
jS-, 901. 

Phonylcncpjridineketouedicarboxylic 
add, a-, 1008. 

Phenylenepyridineketonediearboxylic, 
acidjjS-, 1009. 

Phenylenepyridineketonedicarboxylic 
acids, formation of, by the oxidation 
of naphthaquinoUne denratiyes, 
1007. 

Fhenylenequinaldine, amido-, 1298. 

Phenylethoxythiocarbamide, 1126. 

Phenylethylhydrazine, orthamido-, 612. 

Phenylfurfiiraciylonitrile, a-paramido-, 
1408. 

-a-paranitro-, 1408. 

Phenylglydnparatoluidide, 1285. 

Phenylglycuronic add, 12^. 

Phenylglyoxal, 51. 

Phenylglyoxalinedicarboxylic acid, 

1440. 

Phenylglyoxylic acid, orthonitro-, iso¬ 
meric hydrazones of, 1117. 

—— - stereochemicully isomeric 

oximes of, 1274. 


Phenylglyox> He hydrazone, orthonitro-, 

1117. * 

-— metanilro-, 1117. 

^ - meth\lphenjlhydrazone, ortho-, 

1118. 

Phenylhexamethylene, derivatiyes of, 

I TsA 2 <'S., 304. 

' — methyl ketone, Teans., 320. 

I-oxime. THAifh., 321. 

, Phenylhexamethylenecarboxjhc acid, 
Tbaxs., 316, 3*22. 

1 Phenylhexamethylenedicarbox\lic acid, 

I TfiAifS., 315. 

Phenylhydrazides, formation ot, 152. 
PhenjUiydrazido-o-hydroxybutyricaeid, 
psendo-, and its derivatives, 155. 
Phenvlhydrazidomandelic acid, pseudo-, 
136. 

Fhenylhydrazine, action of, on the skin, 
582. 

-inorganic deri^atiyes of, 617, 

-metanitro-, 150. 

-orthonitro-, 148. 

-parabromorthonitro-, 151. 

-js-phthahlplienylhydrazinate, 

I 1327. 

-pyrocinchonylphenylhydrazinate, 

132 /. 

Phenylliydiazines, nitro-, action of heat 
on, in presence of various liquids, 4U. 

-symmetrical nitro-, of the aromatic 

series, 40. 

PhenylhydiazoneleytLlinic acid and an¬ 
hydride, paranilro-, 41. 

-anhydliide, 70. 

Phenylhydiazonepyruvic acid, para- 
nitro-, 41. 

Phenjlhydrazones, 40. 
Phenylhydrazophenylbiazolone, 1441. 
Phenylhydrazophenyldithiobiazolone, 
1411. 

Phenylhydrazophenylthiobiazolone, 

1411. 

I Phenyl- 7 -hydroxybatyramide, 890. 
Phenyl-jS-hydroiy-o-iaoamylethyl- 
maloxiic acid, /§-, 1101 . 
Phenjlhydioxypj rimidineearboxylbenz- 
axDidine, 69. 

Phenyl-a-hydroxysuccinic acid, 

1135. 

Phenyl-a-hydroxysuccinio acid,i3-, 1136, 
Phenylhydroxytluocarbamide, 1126. 
Pho^lliydroxyraleric acid, salts of, 

PhenyUmidopheuyl, 490. 

Phenylindole, S'-, reactions of, 57. 
Phenyliodobutyric acid, 891. 
Phenyl-a-isoamylbutenyllactone, 7 -, 
1101 . 

Phenjl-a-isoamjlbutyrolactone, j 8 -, 

1101 . 

Phenylisobromopara^*onie acid, 895. 
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P]lellTli^ocl■otonic acid, cliloru-, G20. 

■ — -a-thio-, 362. 

-acids, didiloro-, i&omeric, 620. 

Phenylisocjaniiric acid, 618. 
Phenjlisopiithalic acid, 12S4. 

PlienylibOT alerola'-tone, 776. 
PhcDTlitaconic acid, StW, t>95. 
PhenylizinedihydroxTtartaTic acid, 
metanitro-, 151. 

Plienylkctodihydroqumazoline, 72. 
Phenylketohydrazodihydroquiiiozol- 
ine, 72. 

PhenTUactamidCjOPtlionitrometacliloro-, 

1127. 

Plieiiyllactic acid, orthouitroinetacbloro-, 
1127. 

Plieml-i3-lactie acid methyl ketone, 
ort'honitpometachlopo-, 112S. 
Phenylmaleie acid, 1130. 

-anhydride, 1130. 

Phenylmdic acid, 1135. 

Phenylmalic acid, a-, 1133. 

Phenylmalic acid, iS-, 1136. 
Phenylmetanitpoparatolylcarhamide, 

760. 

Phcnylmcthosythiocarbamide, 1126. 
Phenylmethylacetonylhydrosypyrim- 
idine, 70. 

Phenylmcthylbiazoline, 1442. 
Phenylmethylchlopopyridazonc, 71. 
Phenylmethyldichlorobiazolonc, 1411. 
Phenylmethylethoxypj ridazoiie, 71. 
PhenvlmetliylhTdrazine, ortliamido-, 
C13. 

Plienylmethylhydpoxjpyridazone, 71. . 

Phenylmethylliydroxypyrimidineacet ic | 
acid, 69. 

PhenylmetliylliydroxypyrimiiUnepro- 
pionic acid, 70. 

Phenylmethylimidobiazole, 1442. 
PIienyl-)5-metbylpiperidiiie, ortliopaTO- 
dlnitro-, 1004. 4 

---paranitro-, 1003. 

Phenylmetnylpiopylene-*^-thioearb- 
amides, 159. 

Phenylmethylpyiazole, 71. 
Phenylmethylpyrazoleearboxylic acid, 
71* 

PhenTlmethylpyiazolone, thio-, 790, 
1269. 

Plienylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzene, 29. 
PlienTlmefchylpyrazoloneketophenyl- 
hydrazone, 28, 

Plienylmethylpyiidazone, 71. | 

Phenyl-iS-metihyltaiirocarbamie an¬ 
hydride, 159. 

Phenylmethyltriazolecarhosylic acid, 
osidation of, 1165, 
Phenyl-j3-naplithindole, [2'-], 57. 
Phenjl-ja-naphthindole. [3'-], 57, 
Phenyinnphthylum’ne, amido-, action of 
sitrou^i acid on, 78S. 


Phenyl-a-naifhthyLiniine, thio-, 1307. 
Phciiyl-i8-naphlh \ lamiiie, azo-deriva- 
tiv^ of, 990. 

-thio-. 1307. 

Phenylnaphthyhiinine-blnc. 3 308. 

* Pheml-jS-naph^liyicarbuiM.de, abym- 

I metrical, 033. 

-cldoride, 63.3. 

Phenyl-a-naplithj Icurbuzole, 1307. 

I Phcn\biitrossObd3plioi»e, 781. 

I PhcnVlorthamidotolylcMrbamide, 760. 
Phenj lorthobenzylencdiamine, 1258. 
PhenVlortbonaphtliTlcncdiamine, a- 
031. 

Pbenylortbotolyldiclilorodiketoparadi- 
azine, 526. 

Plienylortbotolyldikctodiliydroparadi- 
aziiic, 270. 

Plicnvlortbotol\l-ff 7 -dikctopiperazine, 

12Sd. 

Phenylortbotolylsemitbi teai*bazide, 
Traxs., 259. 

Phenyloxazoline, /i-, 1267. 
P3»eiiylpnnicliloropht‘nylliydrazine, o- 
dinitro-, 1119. 

Pbcnylparaeonic acid, 621. 

-*-hromo-, 895. 

-acids, diehloro-, isomcrii*, 619. 

Phcnrlparamidotoluene, optbonitr£><, 

1113. 

Pheii\ Iparatolylamme, 609. 

Pht*w\ IpcRtametbylene bTOinide, 

Tr\>s , 313. 

-alycol, 311. 

Plicju Iphenylliydrazme, orthoparodi* 
iiitro-, deriratiTes of, 1250. 
Pbenylphospboryl dicbloride, 34. 

-tetrachloride, 35. 

-tbiocbloride, 35. 

Phenjlpropylene, a-tbio-, 362. 

Phein Ipropylene-dz-tbiocarbamidc, 150. 
Pheuylpseudobexylcarbaiuide, syxn* 
metrical, 474. 

Phenylj>seudobexy3tluocapbamide, eyn i- 
metrical, 474, 

Phenylpyrazole, deriTatiyes of, 1164. 
Phenylpymzoledicarboxylic acid, 1164. 
Phenylpyrazolonecarboxjlic acid, 156. 
Phenylqiiimizuline, 1442. 
Phenylqninonediimide, 609. 
Phenylrosindnline, 909. 

-amido-, 765. 

Phenylsalicylic acid. 892. 

-dinitro-, 893. 

-tribronio-, 898. 

Phenylsuccinazone, 1120. 
Plienylsulpbonacetone, 780. 
Phenylsulphonamie acid, 1137. 
Phenylsnlpbone-a-broniopropionie aeiJ, 
I a-, 381. 

I PhcnjlMilpbonepr' pionic acid, a-, 381. 
j Phenyltctrabydiotp iMuZiilinc, 73. 
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Plienylthiazoline, 524. 

Phenjlthiocarb&midc, 1291. 

— action of allyl bromide on, Tba^^ts., 
301. 

- action of benzyl chloride on. 

Teaks., 295. 

Phenyltbiocarbamideallyl cyanide, 

1104. 

PhenTlihiocarbainidebenz\l cyanide, 
1104. 

PhenylthiocarbamideethTl cyanide, 
1104. 

Phenylthiocarbamidemethyl cyanide, 
1104. 

Phenylthiocarbamideppopyl cyanide, 

Phenylthiophen and its deriTatives, 

Pbenylihiophensiilpbonic acids, 134. 

Phenylthiourainidocmnnmic acid, 
ortho-, 1123. 

Phenyltolnqiiinoxaline, constitution of, 
525. 

Phenyltolylamine, paramido-, CIO. 

— paranitroso-, 600. 

Phen^ltriazoleearbox}lic acid, 1166. 

Phenyltriazoledicarboxyhc acid, 1163. 

Piienyltribromopyr^olc, [1-], *797. 

Phenyltricbloropyridone, 965. 

Phenyltrichloropyridonecarbosylic acid, 

965. 

Plienyltrimethylmcthane, amido-deriTa- 
tires of, 1296. 

-nitro-deriTatives of, 1296. 

Phillipsite from SoxnoskO, 713. 

Philothion, 905. 

Phleto, mdlecular -weight of, 227. 

Phloridzin diabetes, 1336,1337. 

Phloroglucinol, 136. 

-acetate, tribromo-, 1109. 

— action of bromine on, 1108. 

-action of chlorine on, 488. 

- metbyl-derivatiTcs of, 1110. 

-physiological action of, 1019. 

-tribenzoate, 136. 

PhonoHlcs from Colorado, 1075. 

Phorone, 769. 

Phoronepyrroline, 1000. 

Phosphates, natural, analysis of, 

293. 

Phosphonium sulphate, 9. 

Phosphorescence of cox)p6r, bismuth, and 
manganese m the sulphides of the 
alkaline earth metals, 201. 

Phosphoric acid and boric acid, a de¬ 
rivative of, 108, 

— -estimation of, in presence of 

silica, 825. 

— -estimation of, in slags, 292. 

— -in soil, exhaustion of by con- 

tinnons cropping vnthout manures, 
407. 


Pho^phoric acid of mineral origin, re¬ 
cognition of, 83. 

-separation of vonadic acid 

I from, 1343. 

'-the citrate method of estima- 

' tion of, 416. 

I Phosphorites from the GrOTemment of 
Smolensk, 1071. 

, Phosphorous acid, ethereal salts of, 

I 858. 

j -oxide. Teaks. 545. 

-action of chlorine on, Teak3„ 

572. 

-action of heat on, Teaks., 

552. 

-action of light on, Teaks., 

532. 

-action of oxygen on, Teaks.^ 

569. 

-action of ozone on, Tb iks., 

371. 

-action of -water on, Teaks., 

567. 

-crystallography of. Teaks., 

o«>4. 

-disi^ersion o#". Teaks., 566. 

-magnetic rotation of, Teaks., 

507. 

-molecular weight of, Teaks., 

551. 

-—• physiological action of, 

Tb IKS., 573. 

-refraction equivalent of, 

Tk4KS., 564, 

-relative dciibity of, Teaks., 

557. 

-specific volume of. Teaks., 

358. 

—-thermal expanrion of, Teaks., 

560. 

Phosphor-tin, estimation of phosphoras^ 
in, 83. 

Phosphorii«», action of light on, Teaks., 
599. 

-amorphous, properties of. Teaks., 

599. 

-dissolved, molecular -weight of, 

447. 

-estimation of, in phosphor-tin, 

83. 

-in iron, GOtz’s method of estimat¬ 
ing, 416. 

I -odour of, Teaks., 573. 

—— pentaduoride. combination of, witlii 
nitrogen peroxide, 1052. 

—- fepeeifie volume of, Teaks., 562. 

-total, estimation of, in urine, 825. 

-trichloride and oxychloride, method 

of distinguishing, 6b4. 
Phosphosiderite, 1673. 
Phosphotrimetatunsstic acid, 704. 
Pho^phovanadatcs, 1UG7. 
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JPJtofolavfpi'ivih phospltorescens, 99S. 

PhotograpliiL* plate, measiirement of the 
relative density of the deposit on, 
933 

rbthaUldelivdic acid, action of orthodi¬ 
amines on, 969. 

Phthalamidodiphenylamine, 609. 

Phthalanilohenyl phenylcarbamate, ^61. 

Pbthalic acid, reduction products of, 
1275. 

Phtbalimido*«, substituted and their eon- 
\ersion into the corresponding amines, 
800. 

Phthaliiuidine, deriTatires of, thio-, 
1250. 

Phtlialimidopropiophenone, 372. 

Phthalodiphenyline, 167. 

Pbthalylchloracetic acid, 785. 

Pbthalyldietliylbenzidine, 1297. 

Phthaljlorthamidoqiiinoline, 1324. 

Phykopyrrin, 1173. 

Plnsiological action and chemical con¬ 
stitution, relation between, 280. 

-—- and optical properties of in¬ 
organic substances, parallelism be¬ 
tween, 813. 

of hyoscine hydrochloride, 

1019. 

- of morphine and its deriva¬ 
tives, 1178. 

- of phosphorous oxide, IPraxs., 
371. 

- of pituri and nicotine, 1178. 

of related chemical com¬ 
pounds : toluidines and phenols, 1018. 

• of selenious acid, 542. 

- of sulphonal, 54i2. 

- of thallium salts, 1452. 

• of the active principle of 
jequirity, 398. 

of the cresols, 813. 

-rdle of lactose, 186. 

Phybiology of tannins, 136. 

Pliytosterin, 74,649. 

Piaselenole, 160. 

-amido-, 161. 

Piasclenoles, 972. 

Piazothiole, 161. 

Piazotbioles, 972. 

Picoline, 6-, new synthesis of, 1394. 

. the second, 1432. 

Picdlylalkme, a-, 67. 

Picolylethylalkine, a-, 1436. 

Picolylfurylalkine, a-, 1437. 

Picolylmemylalkine, a-, 68. 

^usraena exeeUa^ constituents of, 791. 

PioxELsmic acid, 792. 

Picraamin, 792. 

Picric chloride, action of, on ethyl sod- 
acetoacetate, 1418. 

Pkn^lineftBchlorophenylhydm 1119. 

Pioijl-a-naphtbyfhydnusine, 40. 


Picrylorthotolylhydrazine, 10. 
Picrylparachlopophenylhvdrazine, 

Ills. 

Pierylparatolylliydrazine, 4D. 
Picrylphthalimide, 374. 

I Pig, digestion in the, 1S3. 

Pigments of the JPeridinia, 1172. 
Pilocarpine ferrocyanide, 1318. 
Pinacoline, oxidation of, 237. 

Pinene, 1315. 

-constitution of, Teaxs., 964 

Pinite, j8-, 244. 

Pinole and its deri\'ative3,169. 

j -- nitrosochloride, 170. 

, Pinoleglycol ethyl ether, 170. 
Pinolenitrolaniine, 170. 
Pinolenitrolaniline, 170. 
Pinolenitrolbenzylamine, 170. 
Pinolenitrol-B-naphthylamine, 170. 
Pinolenitrolpiperidine, 170. 

ahieSf terpene from, 789. 

Phius cemhra, dextrorotatory terpene 
from, 789. 

Pipecolylalkine, a-, 67. 
Pipecolylethylalkine, a-, 1436. 
Pipeeolylfurylalkine, a-, 31*37. 
Pipeeolylmethylalkine, a-, 68. 
Piperazine group, stereochemical studies 
in, 1331. 

Pipeiic acid, oxidation of, 1274. 

--synthesis of, 1129. 

Piperidine and alcohol, products of the 
action of heated zinc-dust on, 1429. 
-- and other basic substances, equili¬ 
brium between, 1363. 

• bases, 1002. 

— -synthesis of, 67- 

—— occurrence of, in pepper, 95. 

-thermochemistry of, 101, 1363, 

1368. 

Piperidybrhodamine, 1003. 

Piperon, 80. 

Piperonylketonic acid, 966. 

Pituri, physiological action of, 1178. 
Piuri, 504. 

Plagiodase, artificial formation of, 718. 
Plant, elaboration of nitrates in the, 
1182. 

— importance of chlorine in the, 
1182. 

Plants, ammonia in the nutrition of, 

\ 287. 

borioacidin, 656. 

-calcium oxalate crystals in, 1182. 

-cbolesterin in, 1457. 

-diffusion of alumina in, 818. 

-green, assimilation of carbon irom 

certaiu compounds by, 818,1021. 

— fat-decomposing ferments in, 1455. 

■ ■ ■ * formation of calcium oxedate in, 

191. 

— formation of nitrates in, 543. 
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Plants, function of tannin in, 819. 

-higher, function of ammonium 

salts in the nutrition of, 70. 

-influence of acids on the evolution 

of gases by, 190. 

-influence of the composition of the 

soil on the physical properties at, 81. 

-occurrence of boron in, 1338. 

-peclio compounds in, 80. 

-presence and behaviour of nitric 

acid in, 1021. 

— idle of potassium in, 917. 

-source of nitrogen of, 1023. 

Plant-shoots, etiolated, formation of 

cane-sugar in, 282. 

Platinic chloride, heat of formation of, 
439. 

Platinum black, very active, preparation 
of, 453. 

--and gold alloys, liquation of, 947. 

— tetrafluoride. 217. 
Platososemiamine chloride, 1218. 
Plattnerite from Idaho, 339. 

Pleonectite from Saeden, 112. 
Pleurasite, 107G. 

Pleurisy, nature of the effusion in, 
1173. 

JPoffonopvi febrffugvSj constituents of 
the bark of, 404, 

Poison of com cockle seeds, 1458. 
Poisoning cases, detection of mercuric 
cyanide in, 198. 

Pohurisation, circular, of certain tartrate 
solutions, 313. 

— maximum, of platinum electrodes 
in sulphuric acid, 316, 551, 675, 676. 

-of electrodes, 933. 

— of platinum electrodes in dilute 
sulphuric add, 316, 551, 675, 676. 

Polyazo-compounds, 1118. 

Polyorase from Californio, 854. 
Polygalic acid, 262. 

Poppy cake, estimation of fat in, 306. 
Porc^in, Ohincse, rocks used in the 
manufacture of, 461. 

— constitution of, 1074. 

Poiphyrite bosses in New Jersey, 345. 
PotoBsammonium, 210, 450, 560, 679. 

-heat of formation of, 319. 

Potassium aluminium silicates, 13. 

— ammonium thiosulphate, 564. 

— and sodium chlorides, simultaneous 
solubility of, 103. 

-solubility of mixed,442. 

-antimony tartrate, circular polari¬ 
sation of, 318. 

— arsenate, action of, on sesquioxides, 
1377. 

— aurochloride, anhydrous, 1217. 
-beiyllate, 698. 

- borotartrate, circular polarisation 
of, 314. 

VOL. LVITT. 


Potassium bromide and chloride, solu¬ 
bility of mixed, 443. 

- - and iodide, solubility of 

mixed, 443. 

-cadmium thiosulphates, 1057. 

-carbonate and hydroxide, reduction 

of, by magnesium, 332. 

— chlorate, influence of different 
oxides on the decomposition of, 

272. 

-iodine, and water, interaction 

of, Trans., 760. 

-chloride and iodide, solubility of 

mixed, 443. 

-chroniiodate, 107. 

- combination of ammonia with, 

209. 

dichromate, influence of, on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate, 
Trans., 2S0. 

-estimation of, in soils, 668. 

-femeyanide, preparation of, 352. 

-preparation of oxjgen by aitT 

of, 352. 

volumetric estimation of, 

831. 

-ferrocyanide, non-poisonous nature 

of, 281. 

-fluoroxybypomolybdate, 703. 

— hydrogen malonate, 740, 

sulphate, new hydrate of,, 

450. 

tartrate, estimation of, in 
wine, 427. 

-hydroxide, vanadium in, 706. 

-iodide, solubility of, 443. 

•--- solutions, decomposition of,, 

by oxygen and lights 7. 

-in urine, estimation of, as hydrogen 

potassium tartrate, 187. 

-iridosochloride, 1068. 

-lead chromates, 1065. 

-molecular refraction of the lialogeiii 

salts of, 549. 

-molybdoiodate, 107. 

-nitrate, influence of, on the de¬ 
composition of potassium dbdorate, 
Trans., 282. 

-nitrosoplalinochloiide, 709. 

-pentathionate, 1210. 

-permanganate, action of hydrogen 

arsenide on, 1210. 

— — gas-volumetric estimation of, 
1468. 

--influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, Trans. 
280. 

-plumbate, 109. 

-propionate, electrolysis of, 1236. 

-pyroxyhexathiovan^ate, 1381. 

— qnadxomalonate, 740. 

-quadroxalate, 740. 

5 0 
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Foiassium rbodium chloride, 1383. 

-nitnte, 1382. 

-role of, m plants, 917. 

--silicofiuoride, 694. 

•-succinate, heat of formation of, 320. 

-- sulphate, reduction of, by hydro¬ 
gen and carbon, 1053. 

--sulpbatoiodate, 107. 

-sulpho-a-naphthyl bisulphide, 606. 

-ethybcaiitliatc, 606. 

— sulpho-jS-naphthyl bisulphide, 606. 
-ethykanthate, 606. 

-tetrathioxiate, 1210 . 

■ - tungstoiodate, 107. 

-urate, thermochemistry of, lOJO. 

Potato, sweet, carbohydrates in, 1022. 
Potatoes, experiments at Pothamsted on 
the growth of, 409. 

— in the experimental plots at 
Grignon, in 1889, 820. 

Potato-shoots, solanidine in, 1182. 
Potential, fall of, at the cathode, in 
Qeissler’s tubes, 1033. 

-difference of, between tw-o dilute 

solutions of binary dectrolytes, 1335. 
Precipitation, 847. 

Pres£^, effect of, on chemical action, 
TBAirs.,408. 

-osmotic, theory of, 846. 

— volume and temperature, rdation 
of, m the case of liq^nids, 321. 

Propsddehyde and propaldehyde-am- 
monia, pyiidine-deiivatives from, 794, 
1002. 

• and succinic acid, condensation of, 
537. 

a-dichioro *9 955. 

. — polymeric modifications of, 955. 

—— tixbromo-, 861. 

Propane hydrate, 1386. 

Propargylamine and its derivatives, 

220 . 

Propenylbcnzene-derivatives, conversion 
of (dlylbenzene-derivatives into, 748. 
Propenjltoluyleneamidine, 1115. 
PropioHc acid, bromo-, action of aro¬ 
matic amines on, 371. 

-acids, substituted, 27. 

Propionamide, thermochemistry of, 
1360. 

Propionic acid, hromodichloro-, 27. 

-electrochemistry of, 100 . 

-electrolysis of, 1236. 

— -tetraehloro-, 27. 

— -tnbromo-, 861. 

-anhydride, At-dichloro-, 1328. 

- - - action of phenyl- 

on, 1327. 

Proj^onitrile, action of, on chlorides of 
acids^ 726. 

-solid a-dichloto-, molecular weight 


Propionylanisojl, para-, 963. 
Propionylbenzoic acid, ortliopenta- 
cnloTO-, 785. 

Propionylchlorodibromophenol, llOS. 
Propionylmetadiethoxybeiizene, 964. 
Propionyl-a-naphthvl methyl ether, 
964. 

Propionylnitrodibromophenol, 1107. 
Propionylphenetoil, 964. 
Ppopionylphenylhydrazine, 1328. 
Propionylpropaldehydc, 357. 
Propiophenone hvdrocliJoride, amido-, 
372. 

Propyl acetate, a-dibromo- and o-di- 
bromo-, 1084. 

-alcohol, normal, compound of cal¬ 
cium chloride mith, 465." 

-benzoate, d-amido-, 12 G 8 . 

-iS-chloroquartenylate, 865. 

-chloToxalate, 236. 

-j 8 -ethoxyquartenylate, 865. 

-hydrogen sulphate, y-amido-, 473. 

-j3*-isobutoxyquarten;(late, 866 . 

-jS-methoijquortenylaie, 863. 

-plienyloxamate, 23*5. 

-phosphite, 839. 

-j3-propoxyquartenjlate, 865. 

-tnchloroiactate, normal, 27* 

Propylacetanilide, 738- 
Propylall;^lihiocarbamidc, 476. 
Propylamine, i3-bromo-, derivatives of, 
859. 

-derivatives of, 172,1089. 

• di- and tri-bromo-, 228, 229. 

-h>drobromide, 7 -bromo-, 1090. 

Propj lammonium propyldithiocarb- 
amate, 476. 

Propj lardline, 758. 

Propylbenzamide, i3-bromo-, SCO. 

-jS-cbloro-, 1268- 

Propylbenzene, action of chromyl chlor¬ 
ide on, 978. 

-nitration of, 963. 

Propylbenzencs, ortho- and para-hromo-, 
503. 

Propylbenzenesulphonie acids, normal, 

Propylbenzoyldextroecgonine hj di'o- 
chloride, 913. 

Propylene, amido-, SCO. 

-bromide, action of ammonia on, 

952. 

-mercaptan, 9u0. 

-thiocyanate, 950. 

-selenocyanale, 930. 

Propylenecarbainide, 128. 
Propyleno-if'-carbamide, 839. 
Pcopylenediphenylsulphone, 988. 
Propyleneoxidecarboxylamide, tri- 
emoro-, 234. 

Propylene-if^-selenocarbamide hydro- 
bromido, 880. 
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Propylenetliiocarbamide xuetluodide, 
128. 

Propylene-«(/-tMocarbaamde, 127, 850. 
Propylethylthiocarbamide, 476. 
Propylformaxuiide, 758. 
Propylhexametliylene, 1320. 
PropylidenedietbylsiiLplioiie, od. 
Ppopylisobutenyltricarboirlie acid, 

1103. 

Propylitaconic acid, 589. 

Propylitamalic acid, salts of, 58^. 
Propylmercaptometbjlfchiazoline, 860. 

Propylmetachlorotoluene,* para-j sidpb- 
onie deiivatires of, 779. 
Propylmetazylene, 1249. 
Propylmetaxylenesulpbanilide, 1249. 
PFOpylmetaxylenesulpbonamide, 1249. 
PFopylmetazylenesulpbomc acid, 1249. 
Ppopylmetbyltbiocarbamide, 476. 
PropylorUio-xylene, 1249. 

-tribromo-, 1249. 

Propylortbo-xylenesulpbanilide, 1240. 
Propyloi*tbo-xylenesulpbonamide, 1249. 
PropTlortbo-XTlenesulpbonic acid, 

1249. 

Prop^lparaconic acid, 588. 

Propj Iparaiylene, 1249. 
Propylparaxjlenesulpbamlide, 1249. 
Propylparaxylenestdpbonio acid, 1249. 
Piopylplienyltbiocarbandde, 477. 
Propylpropargylamine, 230. 
PropylpyiTolme, [1-], 66, 908. 
Propylsulpbonic acid, y-amido-, 1090. 
Propylsiilphuric acid, y-amido-, 1090. 
Propyltbiocarbamide, 476. 

-bromo-, 1090. 

Propyltliiocarbamidebenz^ 1 cyanide, 

1104. 

PropyltbiocarbamidcetbTt 1 cyanide, 
1104. 

Propyl! liiocarbamidemetbjl cyanide, 
1104. 

Propyltliiocarbamidepvopyl cyanide, 
1104. 

Propjlthioparbimide, 476. 
Propyltrunethylammonium iodide, 
iodo-, 337. 

Propyltripbe^lpyiTolone, crystallo¬ 
graphy of, TEAirs., 78S. 
Propylxylenes, 1249. 

Proteid-bydrolysfc, Tbavs., 531. 
Proteids, a cyanogen reaction of, 1032. 

-artificial digestion of, 275.1 

-in urine, 1174. 

-heat coagulation of certain, 272, 

-of liver and kidney cells, 1014, 

—- of yarious grasses, composition and 
digestibility of, 657. 

Protelnchrome, 804. 

Proteincbromogen, 804. 

Protc^lasm, living vegetable, 283. 


I Pseudoazimides, 787. 

Pseudobrookite, from Havredal, Nor¬ 
way, 219. 

-from Yesuvius, 712. 

Pseudobutylene, brominated denraidves 
of, geometrical isomerism of, 1213. 
Psendocumyl methyl ketone, 981. 

I Pseudocnmylhydrazine, Tba27S., 54. 

Pseudocumylbydrazinepyravio acid, 
j Tbajts., 65. 

i Psendocumylsemicarbozide, Tbajsts., 55. 

' Psendodibexyloxamide, 474. 

1 Psendobexyl alcohol, 474. 
Pseudobexylamine, 474. 
Psendobexylcarbamide, 474. 
Psendoitaconanilic acid, 3C8. 

-chloride, 369. 

Pseudoitacon-a-napbthalic acid, 369. 
Pseudoitaconparatolilic acid, 379. 

. PseudoitaconphenTlliydrazilieacid, 369. 

' Pseudomeconine, Teans., 1072. 

I Pseudomcconinic acid, TEA^'3., 10/3. 

I Psendometbyltarconic acid. 532. 

Pseudopbenylazimidonaphtbalene, 788. 

, Pseudopianic acid, constitution o^ 

. Tba^ts., 1001. 

‘ - - fttsioa of, with potash, 

Tevns., 1067. 

-prepiration of, Tr lss., 1064. 

——-reduction of, Trans., 1072. 

-salts of, Tr4.n>., 1067. 

-oxime, Trans., 1069. 

, - —^ action of beat on, Tbans., 

} 1070. 

I Pseudotripbenylmelamine, nature of, 
1254. 

Psilomelanes, 570. 

Ptoma'ines, 1170, 

JPnrpura lapillus, colouring matter of, 
1452. 

Purree, 504. 

Putrefaction of serum albumin, gases 
evolved in the, 78. 

Pyocyanin, ISO, 

Pyrar^rite from Kajenel, Transyl¬ 
vania, 1070. 

Pyrazole, syntbeMs of, 1009, 

Pyrazole, jS-, derivatives of, 1439. 
i Pyiazole-baBes, coinpoxmds of alloxan 
vritb, 645. 

Pyrazolebenzoic acid, ortho-, 800. 
Pyrazolebeuzoic acid, para-, 799. 
PyTazole-4:5-dicarboxjlic acid, jS-, 
1439. 

Pyxazble-gronp, 1244. 

Pyrene, formula of, Peoc., 1890,103, 
P^dine and other bases, equilibrium 
between, 1364 

— i5-cbloro-, derivatives of, 130. 

— conslitntion o®, 1432. 

-compounds of, -vvitU mercury salts, 

643. 
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J^dine, thermoeliemistiy of, 101,1363, 
1368. 

Pyridine-bases, betaines of, 1431. 

-J! -Gompounds of, with acids of 

the acetic series, 1156. 

■ —-estiination of, in gas-liquor, 

1349. 

PyridinebetaXne, 1431. 
Pjridinecarboxvlic acid, bromo-, 177. 
Pyridine-deriTatives, conversion of 
pentamethjlene-deriTatives into, 129. 

--from onilidopvrotartaricacid, 

642. 

from propaldehjde and prop- 
aldehyde-ammonia, 794,1002. 
Pyridineorthocarboxylic acid, 1157. 
P^dines and their relations to quino¬ 
line, isoquinoline, and the alkaloids, 
794 

pyridine-series, synthesis of alcohol 
acids of the, 620. 

Pyridylaciylie acid, 620. 

Pyridylglyceric acid, 521. 
Pyridyl-a-lactic acid, 620. 
P^dyl-iO-laddc add, 620. 
]^ridyl-fti-tridiloropropylene, 520. 
Pyxixmdines, 69. 

Pyrites, burnt, estimation of sulphur in, 
193. 

‘ esfimalion of sulphur in, 413. 
Pyroben^lphosphinic acid, 767. 
Pyrobens^lthiophosphinic acid, 767- 
ij^ocinchonic acid, relation of, to the 
dimethylsuccinic acids, 743. 

— anhydride, action of phenylhydi*- 
azine on, 1327. 

Pyrodnchonylphenylhydraziiies, a- and 
iS-, 1327. 

PyrocoU and its deriTatives, molecular 
weights of, 67. 

Pyromlol, physiolo^cal action of, 
1019. 

PyiogalloIbenzeTn, 899. 
l^TOgallolcarbotbionylio add, 163. 
I^nHiglutamic add, 642. 

Pyrograpbiric oxides, 448. 
P^mucamid^ tricHoro-, 601. 
P^mudc add, dbloro-deriTatires of, 
483. 

— *— dichloro-, 600. 

--diddoronitro-, 601. 

— -dichlorosnlpho-, 671. 

_ _ supposed isomerides of, 1242. 

— -trichloTO-, 601. 

!l^yromudc add, jB-, identity of, with 

ordinary pyromudc acid, 1242. 
Pyxomudc acids, chloro-, 600. 

— -chlorobiomo-, 601. 

PyropapaTerinie add, 180. 
l^rrophosphates, doable, use of, in 

dectrolytic ekimations and separa¬ 
tions, 294 


Pyrolartarie add and benzaldehyde, 
condensation of, 775. 

-and cenanthaldehyde, con¬ 
densation of, 593. 

-and salicylaldebyde, conden¬ 
sation of, 777. 

-and valeraldehyde, condensa¬ 
tion of, 591. 

— adds, brominated, 1097. 

Pyroxene of secondary origin, 1081. 
Pyrrolidone, 360. 

Pyrroiidone - derivatives, preparation 
and properties of, 793. 

Pyrrolme, action of acetone on, 999. 

-action of ethyl and propyl iodides 

on the potassium derivatives of, 907. 

-conversion of, into its homologues, 

1428. 

-conversion of, into tetrametliylene- 

diamine, 1242. 

- tetriodo-, molecular weight of, 

906. 

Pyrrolinecarboxylic add, a-, molecular 
weight of, 906. 

Pyixolme-a-carboxylic ac*ids, nitro-, 66. 
Pyrroline-derivatives, 263, 

- action of hydroxylamine on, 

1155. 

—— — - from anilidopyrotartaric acid, 
642. 


- molecular weight of, 906. 

- new method of formation of, 

1156. 


- tertiary, 1430. 

Pynolines, action of hydroo^Iaxaine on> 
264. 

— tertiary, 389. 

Pyrroylpyruvic add, imineanliydrideof, 
1156. 


-anhydride, action of orthopheny- 

lenediandne on, 1243, 

Pynyl methyl ketone, action of ethyl 
oxalate on, 1156,1243. 

Pyruvic add, condensation of, with 
sodium succinate, 1102. 

-dichloro- and bromodichloro-. 


Q. 

Quartz, expansion of, 1372. 

— synthesis of, 112. 

Quartane, 712. 

Quaasia amara, constituents of, 791. 
Quassiin, 792. 

Quebrachisulphuric acid, 226. 
Quebrachite, 226. 

Quebracho, sugar fri>m, 226. 
Quercetin derivatiTes, 64. 

Quineddine, bromo-, 1322. 

-chloro-, 1322. 
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Quinaldine-3:4'-dlcarboxylic acid, 1823. 
Qainazolinc-derivatiTeSj synthesis of, 
71. 

Quinazolines, 1442. 

Qtfin/a morada^ constituents of the bark 
of, 404. 

Quinidine ferrocyanide, 1318. 

Quinine anhydride, 1166. 

-dextrotropate, 74. 

-estimation of, in quinine tartrate, 

672. 

-ferrocyanide, 1318. 

— first synthetically prepared base 
isomeric with, 523. 

Quinoidme, oxi^tion of, 179. 

Quinol, chlorodiiniido-, 242. 

-chloroparadiacetamido-, 243. 

-chioroparadiamido-, 248. 

-diethyl ether, diamido-, 967. 

-ethylxanthate, thio-, 603. 

-metadichloro-, 242. 

-physiological action of, 1019. 

-thio-, 603. 

Quinolglycuronic acid, 1286. 

Quinohne, action of, on copper sulphate, 
796. 

-2-bromo-, derivatives of, 173. 

-2'-bromo-, 521. 

—4-bromo-, derivatives of, 173. 

— 4'-bromo-, sulphonic acids of, 
266. 

-bromo-, La Ooste’s, constitution of, 

173. 

-bromo-derivatives of, 1320. 

-1: 2-dibromo-, 173. 

-1: 3-dibroino-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

-1; 4-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172, 

— 1; 4'-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 
1320. 

-2 ; 3-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

-2 :4-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

172. 

— 2 :4'-dibromo-, 174. 

--3 ; 4-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

173. 

-3 ; 4'-dibromo-, and its derivatives, 

173. 

-4 :4'-dibromo-, derivatives of, 173. 

-doable sails of, 643. 

-4: 3-mtrobromo-, 267. 

—— reduction of, 1302. 

— reduction products of, 1318, 

— ring formation, 1004. 

-tetiabiomo-, 1321. 

— tribiomo-, 173, 622. 

-1:4:4MTibromo-, 1321. 

— trichloro-, 523. 
Quinoline-derivatives, regularities in the 

ozidaUoii of, 1324. 


Quinolinedlcarboxylic acid, [2 : 4-], 176. 
Quinolineparamethenylamidoxime and 
its derivatives, 175. 
Qninolineparamethenylbenzenylazox- 
imepaxacarboxylic acid, 176. 
Qumolmeparamethenylcarbonylamid- 
oxime, 175. 

Qninohneparamethenyleihenylazoxime, 

Qninolineparamcthenyluramidoxime, 

176. 

Quinolines, nitro-l'-bromo-, 521. 

-substituted, reduction of, 1302. 

-syntliesis of, 1142. 

Qninolinesidphonamide, 1:4-chloro-, 
622. 

Quinolinesulphonic acid, I'-bromo-, 
521. 

— -3 : 1-bromo-, 267. 

-4 :1-bromo-, 267. 

-4 : 3-bromo-, 267. 

-4': 2-bromo-, 266. 

---4' : 4-bromo-, 266. 

-1 : 4-cbloio-, 523. 

-acids, bromo-, 263. 

-bromide, bromo-, 522. 

-chloride, 1: 4-cliloro-, 522. 

Quinolinic acid, bromo-, 177. 
Quinoltetraearboxylic acid, pyrazolone 

derivative of, 984. 

—— anhydride, 934. 

Quinol, clilor(^romonitn>-, 1108. 

-chloroparadiacetamido-, 243. 

-constitution of, 1270. 

-dibromide, 1272. 

-Etard's nitro-, probable non-exist¬ 
ence of, Tbak8., 255. 

- halogen derivatives of, Psoo., 

1880, 32. 

-isomeric changes in the halogen 

derivative;} of, Bnoc., 1890,32. 

-metadibromo-, 165. 

-metadiehloro-, derivatives of, 241. 

-tetrabromide, 1272. 

-tetracbloro-, 833. 

Qainonediortbonitrotoluidide, 1446. 
Quinonehomofiuorindine, 1445. 
Quinoneimides, 736,1265. 
Qainoneorthodinitranilide, 1445. 
Quinoneorthonitrotolnidi^, 1446. 
Quinoneoximes, action of chlorine on, 
1146. 

Quinoneparamethylphenazine, 1446. 
Qninonepheuotolazine, 1446. 

Quinones, action of, on orthodiamines, 
orihonitraniline, and nitropaxatolu- 
idme, 1445 

-omidu-, 73 », 1265. 

— halogen -ubbtitnted, action of 
alkalis ard nu monia on, 136. 

QuinonetolaziUL U46. 
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Quinox&lines from toluTlenediamine and 
'bruniacetophenone, 'constitution ofj 
524. 


E. 

Eacemic acid, formation of, by the 
oxidation of unsatnrated acids, 1274. 
Sacemoinosxte, 471. 

Eaffinose, 21, 356. 

-- and saccharose, separation of, 732. 

— compounds of, "wilh bases, 580. 
—• estimation of, in raw sugar, 801. 

*-fermentation of, with beer yeast, 

22 . 

-formation of, 226. 

-formation of lactic acid, 582. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

—- inverted, behaviour of, with 
phenylhydrazine, 581. 

-not formed from cane-sugar, 682. 

-osazone of, 581. 

—— separation of, from molasses, 732. 
Eaoulf 8 law, behaviour of colloid sub¬ 
stances with respe^ to, 105. 

—method, determination of molecular 
weights by, Tbans., 804. 

Eeaction, infiuence of glass surfaces on 
the velocity of, 12t‘8. 

Eea^ts, concentration of, 413. 
Eeddin^te from BranehviUe, 1072. 
Eefcaction, atomic, of the elements, 
813. 

equivalent of phosphorus oxide, 
664. 

-molecular, 1. 

-determination of, of salts in 

their solutions, 1033. 

-of nitmtes, 1201. 

■— - of the halogen salts of 

lithium, sodium, and potassium, 549. 

- of allylbenzcne- and propenyl- 

benzene-derivatives, 748. 

Eefractive energy, molecular, and dis¬ 
persive power of aromatic compounds 
with saturated lateral chai3.s, relation 
between, 1201. 

-indices of gases, 201- 

- — of normal salt solutions, 

549. 

■—- — of saline solntions, 673. 

--of salt solutions, 202. 

-power of salts in solution, 1033. 

— -of solutions of simple and 

double salts, 433. 

Bennet-ferment, action of, 1175. 

Eemun, action of, 1175. 

Besaauzxa, 156. 

Eesiii, distiUation of, in a vacuum, 
1154. 


Eesins, analysis of, 1032. 

Ecsistance, internal, of batteries, 
measurement of, 315. 

-of electrolytic cells, 317. 

Eeso-orceXn, 1^7. 

Eesorcinol, action of, on egg albumin, 
804. 

-brownish-red dye from, 370. 

--chlorodiamido-stannochloride, 241. 

— chlorodinitro-, 341. 

-dicamphoride, 1427. 

-diethyl ether, a- and /5-bromo-, 

1404. 

--preparation of, 1404. 

-monoeampWide, 1127. 

-physiological action of, 1019. 

-Nymmeiricaljdinitro-derivatives oK 

241. 

Eesorcinolcarbothiouvlic acid, 163, 
Eesoroinol-dyes, 762.* 

-Weselsly’s, 130. 

Eesoicinolglycuronic acid, 1286. 
Eesoiufamine, 764. 

Eesorufin, 156. 

Eespuntion, human, 914. 

— in the horse during rest and work, 
392,1170. 

— of entozoic worms, 274. 

— of plants, 190. 

Best, respiration in the horse during,. 
392,1170. 

Eetene perhydridc, 3S5. 

Ehamnetin, glucoside of, 64. 
Bhamnodiazme, 355. 
Ehomnosecarboxylic acid phcnylhydr- 
azide, 154. 

Ehamnosediphenylhydrazine, 1260. 
Shamaus fraa^ula, frongulin from^ 
Tb.^’S., 38. 

Ehodiuza bases, constitution of, 1213. 

-double Esdts of, 1383. 

-nitrites, 1382. 

Ehodolilitc :&om Sweden, 459. 
Eice-straw, digestibility of, 546. 

Eicin, 535. 

En^^ six-membered, theory of, 

Eock-foming imn€*ral>, aTtiiii*ial pro¬ 
duction of, 7lS. 

Books, disintegration of, 11S3, 

-eruptive, of the Ehono, 116. 

-used in the manufacture of Obinosc 

porcelain, 461. 

Eock-salt, Boumanian, 217. 

Eoemerite, 454. 

Boot excretions and their iniluence on 
organic matter, 656. 

Eosagmin, 131C. 

Rosamines, 157. 

Eosenbusdbite, 1079. 

Eosindone, 9U9- 
Sosinduli) c. ‘JOS. 
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Eotatoiy power of carbon compounds, 
si^ and Taiiations of, and fchezr che* 
mical constitution, 722. 

-of matezite and matezodam* 

bose, 471. 

Eubiditun carbonate, reduction of, by 
magnesium, 332. 

-combining ener^ of, 108. 

-beat of combustion of, 679. 

Eubrite, 456. 

Eum, analyses of, 1195. 

Eutbenium potassium nitrites, l7. 

Bye meal and bran, detection of, in 
wbeat meal and bran, 302. 


s. 

Saccharic acid, optical isomerides of, I 
1389. 

Saccharic acid, i-, 1392. 

Saccharic acid, 1-, 1392. 

Saccharic lactone, acid from, 599. 

“ Saccharin,” analysis of, 94. 

— effect of, on the digestion of albu- 
mino^ids, 1430. 

Saccharinic acid phenylhydrazide, 134. 

Haxicliaromyces eUtjp&oideus, preparation 
of, 1179. 

- exiguns, 931, 

Saccharose, separation of roffinosc from, 
732. 

Saccharoses, henzoyl-deriTatiTOS of, 5/8. 

Safrole, 965. 

-bromine derivatiTes from, 638. 

—^ oxidation of, 136. 

Salicenylamidoximc and its deriyatiTCs, 
142.' 

Salicenylbonzenylazoxime, 143. 

Salieenyletheiiylazoxime, 143. 

SaHcenylethylamidoximc, 14t. 

Salieenylphenyhirainidoxime, 144. 

Scdiccnylpropei luzoxime-oi-carboxylie 
acid, 146. 

* Salicenyluramidoxime, 144. 

Solicyliudehyde and ammonia, action of, 
on diacetyl, Tuans., 10, 

-and pyrolariaiic acid, condensa¬ 
tion of, 777. 

-diphenylhydrazone, 1260. 

-reaction of, witli albumin, 1350. 

Salicylamide, dibromo-, 141. 

-reduction of, T&ans., 957. 

S:djc\latnine, 1413. 

SuHcjlbenzidine, 1208. 

Salicvlic acid, action of nitrogen iodide 
on, 1402. 

—-action of phosphorus tri¬ 

chloride on, 53. 

-amido-, action of aniline on, 

338. 

--commercial, impurities in, 88. 
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Salicylic acid, detection of, in Trine, 
1475. 

—-dichloxo-, 1418. 

-nitrogen derivatives of, 141. 

-camphoride, 1428. 

Salicylometaphenylenediamine, 139. 
Sallcylometatolnylenediamme, 139. 
Salii^lonitrile, preparation of, 141,14G. 

-polymerides of, 140. 

Saheylophosphorus cMoride, 53. 
Salicylothiamide, 141. 

-dibromo-, 142. 

Saline mixtures, solubility of, 442. 

Saliva, detection of nitrous acid in, 
278. 

Salivary secretion, influence of nicotme 
and atre^ine on, 397. 

Salt-deposits, Stassfurt, occurrence of 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur in, 
336. 

Salts, change of volume on dissolving, 
in water, 844. 

-containing water, dissociation of, 

and the constitution of the combined 
water, 206. 

-dissolved, voltaic energy of, 317. 

-estimation of water and carbonic 

acid in, 417. 

-formation of, in alcoholic solution,. 

553. 

-fused and solid, electrical con¬ 
ductivity of, 1037. 

-influence of, on clotting, 1176, 

-inorganic, influence of, on the de¬ 
velopment of frogs’ s^wn, 393. 

-residual afBnity of, 444. 

-in solution, refractive powers of, 

1033. 

-metallic, action of sulphur ou, 9. 

-electromotive force of, 843. 

-reciprocal influence on the solu¬ 
bility of, 8. 

-simple and double, refractive power 

of, 433. 

-stability of, alone and in presence 

of water, 1361. 

-substitution of, in mixed solntionB, 

443. 

-sudden changes in the solubility 

of, caused by the formation of two 
layers in the liquid, 4. 

Salt-solutions, dilatation of, 318. 

-refijactive indices of, 202, 

549. 

-supersaturated, sp. gr., sp. 

heat, and heat of dissolution of, 1042. 
Samarium oxides, new fluorescences of, 
435. 

Sandmeyeris reaction, improvement in, 
1149. 

Santoninoxime and its derivatives, 902. 
Santoninphenylhydrazoue, 904. 
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SaponiScation, method for, 1474. 
Sapphirine from Fiskernas, Greenland, 
19. 

Sarkinite, ciystala of, 715. 

Sassafras oil, the phenol contained in, 
1111 . 

Scatolacetic acid, 78. 

Scatole in the vegetable kingdom, 191. 
ScheeHte, method for the analysis of, 
420. 

Scopoha atropoideSf constituents of, 
658. 

Seopolia camieoJaj chemical constituents 
of, 402. 

Scutelkrin, 64. 

Sealing tubes under pressure, 941. 
Sea-mud of the alluria of the Zuiderzee, 
822. 

Sea'-vrater, solubility of some substances 
in, 719. 

Secretion of amidic substances, effect of 
fee^g on the, 278. 

Seed, resting and germinating, genesis of 
two varieties of diastase in the, 
Tbaits., 505. 

Seeds of the com cockle, poison of, 
1458. 

- sugar-yielding, insoluble carbo¬ 
hydrates in, 544. 

-utilisation and transformations of 

alkaloids during the gemunation of, 
548. 

Selenicaeid, preparation, properties, and 
reactions of, 688. 

Selenious acid, phvsiological action of, 
54S. 

Selenium and oxygen derivatives of 
benzene, 34. 

— chlorides, vapour densities of, 558. 
Selenocarbamides, 880. 
Selenocyano-derivatives, 949. 
Semithfocarbazides, Tb.&xs., 257. 

-relations between the solubOities 

and melting points of, Tbasts., 264. 
Senegin, from Polpgala ftenega, 262. 
Senegiiiin, 262. 

Serpentine from Finland, 715, 

-from Moalville, Xew Jersey, 716. 

Sesame oil, testing, 90. 

Sewage, estimation of ammonia in, 1024. 
Silage, preparation of, 546. 

Sili^ a new form of, 569. 

*-action of magnesium on, 1374. 

■-and its compounds, behaviour of, 

in fused microcosmic salt, 825. 

—- estimation of, 194. 

-estimation of, in silicates, 1026. 

-expansion of, 1371. 

— inlluenee of, on the decomposition 
of potassium chlorate, Tbakb,, 276. 

— new fenns of ciystallised, 712. 
SillcateB, analysis of, 1027. 


Silicate®!, behaviour of, when fused with 
phosphates, 84. 

-containing tin and titanium, ana¬ 
lysis of, 66J. 

-formation of, 113. 

-formulse of, 219. 

Silicic acid as a culture medium for 
organisms, 1338. 

-estimation of, in soils, 883. 

-molecular weight of, 1216. 

-acids occurring in minerals, 342. 

Silicon bromide, compounds of, with 
ammonia and hydrogen phosphide, 
559. 

j -chloride, combination of ammonia 

and hydrogen phosphide with, 559. 

-preparation of, 108. 

-compomids of, with magnesium, 

1373. 

-fluoride, combination of hydrogen 

phosphide with, 448. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-nitride, 108. 

-pi’eparation of, 108. 

-sesquichloride, combination of am¬ 
monia and hydrogen phosphide with, 
690. 

SUk, thcrmodiemical properties of, 553. 
SiHimanite, production of, 1074. 

Siher, allotropic forms of, 210, 334. 

-and the alkali metals, isomorphism 

of the chlorates of. 1208. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-atomic weight, &e., of, 561. 

' -ben^anude, 401. 

I -- carbonate and oxide, action of 

magnesium on, 333. 

-carbonylterrocyanide, 117. 

-chloride, action of light on, 213. 

-chloride, darkened, not an oxy¬ 
chloride, 335. 

-chromiodate, 1378. 

-cyanide, action of cupric salts on, 

464. 

-dibenzamide, 1289. 

-effect of, on the freezing point of 

tin, TEA>b, 377. 

-electiuhtic estimation of, 294, 

1020. 

-electro!.^ tic separation of, from 

arbcme, molybdenum, and tungsten, 
1029. 

-electrolytic separation of, from 

copper, ziiic, nickel, and cobalt, 664. 

-tormamlide, 1414. 

-haloid salts of, effect of the spec¬ 
trum on, 933. 

-iodide, fused and solid, transfer of 

ions in, 317. 

-malonate, 1397. 

—— metaUic, detection of, in presence 
of lead, 826. 
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Silver metanitrobenzamide, 973. 

-nitrate, isomorpliism of, with tbe 

alkali nitrates, 328. 

--oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Tea>“S., 279. 

— salts, action of sodium thiosulphate 
on, 694. 

-silicate, 849. 

-sub-fluoride, 1055. 

Silver-bismuth-glance, artificial, 710- 
Silver-CdTbamide, action of iodine on, 
974. 

Slags, estimation of phosphoric acid in, 

292. 

Soap, estimation of fatty acids in, 1475. 
—- lyes, eshmation ot glycerol in, 423. 

-solution, standard, preparation of, 

198 

-test, Clarke’s, 421. 

Soda, commercial caustic, volumetric 
estimation of sodium carbonate and 
hydroxide in, 293. 

-natural, or m*ao, 340. 

-or potash and carbon, use of, in 

analysis, 1027. 

Sodalite, formation of, 1080. 
Sodamuioniuin, 210, 450, 560, 079. 

-heat of formation of, 31^ 

Sodionitrethyl alcohol, 858. 
Sodiophenylinercaptide, behaviour of, 
-with isobutylene bromide, 962. 
Sodium alum, 1059. 

-and potassium chlorides, simul¬ 
taneous solubility of, 103. 

- - - solubility of mixed, 

442. 

-arsenate, a<f'ion of, on sesquioxides, 

1377. 

— bcnzonesulphoncyanomide, 501. 

-benzylthiosulphate, 1419. 

-bomcol camphorate, 790. 

-cadmium tliiosulphate, 1057. 

— carbonate and hydroxide, volume¬ 
tric estimatiou of, in caustic soda, 

293. 

— - crystalline, and chbrine, 

direct preparation of, from sodium 
chloride, 10. 

— -reduction of, by magnesium, 

332. 

«— carbonylferrocyenide, Il7. 

- chloride, molecular refraction of, 

in water, 1033. 

-violet flame produced by, in 

a coal Are, 1202. 

— combination of ammonia with, 
209. 

-dibromopaiaaylenesulphouate, 

TsAsrs., 978. 

— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Tkans., 380. 


Sodium erythroiide, heat of formation 
of, 935. 

-preparation of, 935. 

■ -hydroxide, compound of, 'with iso¬ 

butyl alcohol, 1222. 

— hvdroxymelh^lenesulphonate, 

1092‘. 

-iron sulphide, 215. 

—— lead chromiites, 1065. 

— molecular zeiractionof the halogen 
salts of, 540. 

— nitrate and ammonium sulphate, 

comparative ninnurial value of, 287. 

■ -nitroprusside, reactions of, 198. 

-orthoxythiovanadate, 1381. 

-ortho\ytrithiovanadate, 1381. 

-perchlorate, ]>roperties of, 333. 

- phosphate, influence of, on the 

excretion of uric acid, 397. 

--presence of magnesium in, 

664. 

-phosphites, 438. 

-pyrophosphite, 438. 

-rhodium nitrite. 1382. 

-sulphite, 1383. 

sesquicarbonate, 340. 

- succinate, heat of formation of, 

320. 

-sulphate, analysis of, 194. 

-— from Arizona, 572. 

- sulphide, commercial, technical 

analysis of, 

— ac.-tetrahydro-i3-naphth;^learbon- 
ate, 507. 

— ac.-tet«ihydTO-i3-naphthjlxanthate, 
508. 

-thiosulphate, action of, on metalhe 

salts, 12. 

— - action of, on silver salts, 

694. 

-behaviour of, towards adds 

and bases, 10. 

-triiodate, 107. 

— urate, thermochemistry of, 1041. 

— zylenesul][du>nate (para), Tbasts., 
978. 

Soil, arable, causes of the exhaustion of, 
by cropping without manures, 406. 

-influence of the composition of, on 

the physical properties of plants, 81. 

— loss' and gain of nitrogen by, 1023. 
-nitrogen, influence of gypsum and 

day on tbe conservation of, 545. 

Soils, arable, formation of, 1183. 

-atmosphere in, 81. 

-composition of, 1339. 

- cultivated but umnanured, ex¬ 
haustion of, 1459. 

-decomposition of organic manures 

in, 1183. 

estimationof potassium and humus 
in, 668. 
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Soils, estimation ofirater, hirmus, snl- 
pliur, &c., in, 832. 

- moorlimd and peat, examination 

of, 192. 

-of Deli, ilalang, and Kembang, 

823. 

--Tegetablc, absorption of ammonia 

from the air by, S21, 822. 

Sobrerol, Peoc., 1890,100. 

Sobrerone, Peoc., 1890,100. 

Soja bean, Trbite, analysis of, 192. 
Solanetne, *Io. 

Solanidine, 75. 

-in potato-shoots, 1182. 

Solanine, 75. 

-reaction of, 310. 

8olannm tuherosum^ bases contained in 
the y|OTing shoots of, 75. 

Solubility and heat of fusion, relation 
between, 086. 

— influence of one salt on the, of 
another, 3. 

- of s^ts, sudden changes in the, 

caused by the formation oi two layers 
in the liquid, 4. 

- simultaneous, of sodium and 

potassium chlorides, 103. 

Solution, dissodation of substances in, 
325. 

- molecular wei|^t of metals in, 

Tbaes., 376, 656. 

-of carbonates in acids, rate of, 848. 

-theory o^ 3. 

Solution*compounds, 941. 

Solutions, aqueous, dispersiye power of, 
673. 

-Tapour pressure of, 323. 

-colloidal, freezing of, 683. 

-constitution of, 1044, 

-determination of the rapour 

pressures of, 1364. 

-exceptions to the gaseous laws in, 

442. 

—- freshly prepared, change of elec¬ 
trical oonductmty in, 204. 

— homogeneous, equilibrium in, when 
unequally heated, 444. 

-in acetio acid, Tapour pressures of, 

554. 

— isomeric, molecular constitution of, 
207. 

— law of the freezing points of, Peoc., 
1890, 9. 

— mixed, electrolysis of, 317. 

- mixe^ substitution of salts in, 

443. 

-nature of, 845, Teasts., 64. 

-- nature <i, as elucidated by the 

freezing points of sulphuric acid aolu- 
tioQs, £b^8., 381. 

-rise of, in cajnllary tubes, 681. 

*— saline, dilatation of, 318. 


Solutions, salt, refractiTe indices of, 202. 

-soHd, 1044. 

-supersaturated, 333. 

-the question of free ions in, 325. 

-theory of, 843. 

Solvent, lowering of the freezing point 
of, 846. 

Sorbin, hydrogenation of, 13S9. 

Sorbite, 21. 

-action of cuprammonium sulphate 

on, 21. 

— benzoic acetals of, 730. 

-conversion of glucose into, 1389. 

-oxidation of, 1^9. 

Sorghum-cane, organic ac.ds in, 819. 
Spsngolite, 1073. 

Sparteine feixocyanide, 1318. 

Specific gravity apparatus, 206. 

-of ammonia solutions, 107. 

-of supersaturated salt solu¬ 
tions, 1042. 

-heat of supersaturated salt solu¬ 
tions, 1042. 

-heats, experimental determination 

of tihe ratio of, iu superheated steam, 
205. 

-inductive capacity of water, 203. 

-volume of aqueous vapour, 207. 

-of phosphorus, Te-VES., 562. 

-volumes of camphor and bomeol, 

169. 

-of some ethereal salts of tho 

oxalic acid series, 102. 

Spectra, absorption-, of oxygen, 675. 

-line-, of the elements*, btructure of, 

671. 

-of gases at low tempeiatures, 313- 

Spectrum, absoiption-, of ^-invertun, 
Teaes., 912. 

-of nitrosyl chloride, 97, 

-effect of, on the haloid salts ol 

silver, 933. 

-emission-, of anmionia, 97. 

-of fluorine, 329. 

Sphmrolite tachylite from the Ussuri 
district, 461. 

Spirituous liquors, examination and 
valuation of, 1194, 

Spleen, function of, IS 4. 

-of yoimg aninialb, quantity of iron 

in, 183. 

Splenic vein, is free Lamoglobin pre¬ 
sent in the blood x^l^sma of the.^, 
1016. 

St jcbyose, lOSO. 

Stacht/g inherifera, carbohydi'atc from, 
1088. 

-nitrogenous constituents of 

the tubercles of, 1183. 

Stannic chloride, electrical and chemical 
properties of, 1063. 

-—— freezing point of, 331. 
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Stannous chloride, action of sulphur 
on, 9. 

Starch, digestion of, 537. 

-estimation of, in fodders, 1197. 

-estimation of, in grain, 928. 

-formation of, in the green plant, 

from certain organic substances, 1021. 

•-growth of exdsed embryos on, 

Ts^S., 489. 

-in the endosperm, functions of, 

Tbass., 478. 

-- reserve, changes of, in the growing 

embryo, Tejjsts., 513. 

-form in which, enters the 

embryo, TitAys,, 513. 

-ungelatinised, action of diastase of 

secretion on, Titans., 510. 

Starches, saccharification of, by acids, 
1089. 

Steam, superheated, experimental de¬ 
termination of the ratio of the specific 
heats in, 205. 

Stearic acid, bromo-, 1396. 

-chloro- and dichloro-, 1396. 

Stearin, beef, testing lard for, 428. 
Stearono oxime, T£.V2;rs., 539. 

-preparation of, TuAi^s., 537. 

Steri, aluminium, analysis of, 1471. 

. . estimation of chromium and copper 

in, 85. 

-estinmtion of free and combined 

carbon in, 1027. 

— estimation of minute quantities of 
aluminium in, 548. 

- estimation of sulphur in, 1463, 

1464. 

-infiucnce of foreign metals on the 

properties of, 566. 

-nature of, 215. 

— relation between the atomic 
volume of foreign metals and their 
influence on, 567. 

Stereochemical isomerism of as^^m- 
metrical monoximes, 1263. 

-research, results and aims of, 719. 

-studies, 602. 

- in the piperazine gronp, 

1331. 

Stereochemistry of elhane-dorivatives, 
1083. 

-of nitrogen, 1330. 

-of nitrogen compounds, 676, 951, 

970. 

Stibiatil, 1076. 

StUbozole, metfunido-a-, 1488. 

- metonitro-a-, and its redaction 

products, 1437. 

StUbazolene, metamido-a-, 1438. 
Stilbcno, derivatives of, 783. 

-formation of, 978. 

Stilbeno-group, isomerism in the, 1299. 
Straw, composition of, 1469. 
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Straw, method for the analysis of, 1460. 
Strawberries, analyses of, 659. 
Straw-gum, 1460. 

Strontm ramose, 580. 

Strontium and barium, separation of, 
826, 924. 

-cadmium thiosulphates, 1058. 

-chlorate, and the velocity of its 

decomposition by heat, 696. 

-oxide, action of magnesium oxide 

on, 452. 

-crystalline, 850. 

-plumbate, 661. 

-silicofiuoride, solubility of, 925. 

-thiosulphate, 330. 

Strophanthin, properties of, 262. 
Sfrophanihm hispidii^, 262. 

Strychnine, 1328,1447. 

-amidobromo-, 1329. 

-dihydroxide, 1448. 

-ferrocyanide, 1318. 

-hydroxide, 1448. 

-methiodide, a-bromo-. 1329. 

-nitrobromo-, 1329. 

-methobydroxide, nitrohromo-, 

1329. 

Stylophoron dipliylluuii alhalotds of the 
root of, 649. 

Suberonyl alcohol, 728. 

Suberonylene, 728. 

Sublimates, saline, at Vesuvius, 570. 
Substitution-pbenomena, dependence of, 
on the atomic or moleculi^ weights of 
certain atoms or groups, 484. 
Succinenediamidoxime, 125. 
Succinenediazoximedibenzenyl, 125. 
Succinenediuramidoxime, 125. 
Succineneimidodioxime. 125. 

Succinic acid and acetaldehyde, con¬ 
densation of, 584. 

-and anisaldehyde, condensa¬ 
tion of, 770. 

' and btttaldchyde, condensa¬ 
tion of, 588. 

- and chloral, condensation of, 

686 . 

and isobiitaldehyde, con¬ 
densation of, 589. 

— -and propaldobyde, condensa¬ 

tion of, 587. 

-— and valeraldchydc, condensa¬ 
tion of, 590. 

-heat of dissolution of, 320- 

-series, theory of anhydride 

formation in, 741. 

-acids, substituted, 237. 

— - anhydride-formation and 

intramolecular change of, substituted, 
744. 

- chloro- and bromo-, 363. 
-mono-, di-, and tri-substituted, 

preparation of, 742. 
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Suecinie acids, substituted, electrical 
conductivity of, 1U38. 

-cliloride, constitution of, 236. 

— series, anhydride- Ibrmation in 
adds of the, 479. 

Succinimide, thermochemistry of, 1360. 
Succinylbenzimide, 69. 

S ucdnylethylenephenj lliydrazine, 250. 
^ugar, absorption of, from the small 
intestine, 276. 

—— brain-, identity of, with galactose, 
121 ,TbJlSS., 57. 

cane-, action of invertase on, 
TbA27S., 843. 

formation of, in etiolated 
plant shoots, 282. 

formation of lactic acid from, 

582. 

• influence of temperature on 
the specific rotation of, 579. 

—-transformation of, into dex¬ 

trose, 21. 

-changes in, in the muscle during 

wort, 185. 

-diction of, in urine, 427, 

-estimation of the mineral matter 

in, 670. 

-formation of paxalactic add in the 

fermentation of, 78. 

-from fucus, 1105. 

-from the Quebracho, 226. 

-in the blood and in the ch\le, 

276. 

-m urine, estimation of, by fermen¬ 
tation, 836. 

-in urine, substtinces likely to be 

mistaken for, 279. 

-inversion of, 1085. 

• invert-, alcoholic fermentation of, 
950. 

- estimation of, 836. 

-polariscopic estimation of, in sweet 

wines, 426. 

-presence in chyle of a ferment 

which destroys, 810. 

-raw, estimation of raffinose in, 301. 

- rdle of, and development of, during 

the growth of the beetroot, 1020. 

-value of the phenjlhydrazine test 

for, 835. 

— with an aromatic nucleus, 244. 
Sugar-group, adds of the, 3398. 

— -general account of recent re¬ 

search on, 1223. 

-reduction of acids of the, 

697. 

— — syntheses in the, 1223. 
Sugars, analyds of, 301. 

-and furfuran-derivatires, relation 

between, 33. 

— behaviour of hydroxides of calcium 
Siod the alkalis with, 5/9. 


Sugars, estimation of ash in, 1472. 

-estimation of, with copper potas¬ 
sium carbonate solution, lu31. 

-heats of combustion and formation 

of, 1360. 

-multirotation of, 1084. 

-richer in carbon from d.-mannose, 

1230. 

- synthesised, from formaldehyde, 

cryoscopic behaviour of, 465. 
Sugar-yielding insoluble carbohydrates 
in seeds, 5^. 

Sulphanilic acid, action of nascent 
mtrous add on, 39. 

— -— dibromo-, 165. 

Sidphates, alkaline, redaction of, by 

hydrogen and by carbon, 1053. 
Sulphides, alkaline, detection of, 291. 

-aromatic, preparation of, 1292. 

-crystalline, from the Mechernich 

lead works, 338. 

—— double, of the alkali metals and 
the heavy metals, synthesis of, 215. 

-metallic, obtained in the wet way, 

composition of, 1216. 

-mineral, synthesis of, 709. 

-oxidation of, by the electrical 

current, 1342. 

Sulphines, 880. 

—— and the different valencies of 
sulphur, 1234. 

-double cyanides of, 880. 

Sulphites, estimation of alkalis in 
presence of, 1468. 

Sidphodnchonic acid, 1433. 

Sulphonal, phybiologlcal action of, 542. 
Sulphonamic acids, aromatic, 1137. 
Sulphonation with potasalum hydrogen 
sulphate, 1149. 

Sulphoucyaxuunides, 501. 
Sulphoneoarboxylic acids, analogy of 
ketonic addb to, 781. 

-reaction of, 781. 

Sulphones, decomposition of, 087. 

-derivatives of, 879. 

-preparation of, 780. 

Sulphonic add-group, displacement of 
the amido-gioup by, 1137. 

Sulphonic - derivatives, action of heat 
on a mixture of sulphuric acid and, 
51. 

Sulphophenylazo-ar.-tetrahydro-a-naph- 
thol, 509. 

Sulphophenylazotetrahydroquinoline, 

1302. 

Sulphur, action of, on solutions of 
metallic salts, 9. 

-and carbon, simultaneous estima¬ 
tion of, 290. 

-behaviour of, in the organism, 812. 

— combustion of, at high pressure, 
1060. 
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Sulphur, dissolved, molecular weight of, 

-estiination of, in burnt pyrites, 

193. 

-estimation of, in organic sulphide^, 

1187. 

-estimation of, in iron, 921. 

— estimation of, in iron and steel, 
1463,1464. 

-estimation of, in organic com¬ 
pounds, 289. 

-estimation of, in pyrites, 413. 

— heat of combustion of substances 
containing, 1361. 

-in carbon compounds, oxidation of, 

1462. 

— in coal, estimation and oceurrence 
of, 414. 

— igniting point of, 849. 

-occurrence of, in the Stassfurb salt 

deposits, 336. 

-rhombic, from hydrogen sulphide, 

1371. 

— the different valencies of, 1234. 

-vapour density of, 1363. 

Sulphur-methmmoglobin, 1013. 

Sulphuric acid, action of, on anti* 

monious oxide, Tfimrs., 541. 

— — — combined, volumetric estima¬ 
tion of, 414, 

-compounds of vanadic an¬ 
hydride with, 336. 

- dilute, action of zinc on, 

llBAsrs., 815. 

-estimation of, in soils, 833. 

— - fuming, estimation of 

sulphuric anhydride in, 414. 

— -hydrates of, Tbans., 128. 

-- influence of, on the action of 

inveitase on cane-sugar, Tbans., 855. 

-isolation of a tetrahydrale 

of, existing iu solution, Pboc., 1889, 
128. 

— - monohjdrate of, Trails., 

130. 

-solutions, Tsans., 64. 

-densities of, Tbaks., 

69--86,139—158. 

■ electrical conductivity 

of, Trans., 86—88,158—^160. 

-- expansion by heat of, 

Trans., 114—131,177—184. 

-freezing points of, 

Trans., 331. 

-heat capacity of, 

Tranb., 88-94,160—164. 

---teat of dissolution of, 

Trans,, 94-114,165-177. 

— -source of error in the estima¬ 

tion of, 1342. 

—- — test for nitrous compounds 
in, 922. 
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Sulphuric acid, tetrahydrate of, Trans., 
339. 

-volumetric ebtimation of, 825- 

— anhydride, action of, on anti.- 
monious oxide, Trans., 541. 

— — estimation of, in fuming 
sulphuric acid, 414. 

Sulphurous anhydride and phenyl- 
hydrazine, compound of, 617. 

-influence of, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of zinc in dilute sulphuric add* 
Trans., 831. 

Supersaturated solutions, 333. 

Swimming bladder of flshes, gases in,. 
183. 

Syenite-pegmatite veins of the South 
Norwegian augitc and nephehiie 
syenites, minerids from, 1077. 

Syenites, near Gllatz, in Loiver Silesia, 
1076. 

Sylvanite from Nagyag, 711. 

Slfmphoncarpus raeemo^a, calcium 
oxalate in the leaves of, 191. 


T. 

Tachylite-sphffirolite, from the Ussuri: 
district, 461. 

Talc, constitution of, 94S. 

Tallow', rapid method for the analysis 
of, 305. 

Tanghiuin, 171. 

Tannin, a new reaction of, 896. 

-action of phenylhydrazine on, 896.. 

-estimation of, bv means of iodine, 

1348. 

-estimation of, by permanganate. 

4:10. 

-from the Slavonian oak, 164. 

-function of, in plants, 819. 

-Gbntter’s metliod of estimating- 

1477. 

-in barks, cobrimetric estimation 

of, 1348. 

-in Indian and Ceylon teas, 820. 

—— oxidation of, 1130. 

-reaction of, 1275. 

-volumetric estimation of, 931. 

-'volumetric estimation in wines, 

431. 

Tanning materials, lime in, 312. 

Tannins, 164, 257. 

-physiology of, 186. 

Tantmum, microscopi(»l test for, 86. 
Tapeworms, mercury in, 396. 

Taps, vacuum, Trans., 958. 

Tartaric acid, anilides and toluidides of, 
1113. 

-estimation of, in vinegar, 

428. 

— — estimation of, in wine, 427. 
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Tartaric diortliotoluidide, 1112. 

-diparatoluidide, 1113. 

Tartrate solutions, circular rolarisation 
of, 313. 

Taurine, heats of combustion and forma¬ 
tion of. 1361. 

Tautomeric compounds, 983. 

experiments to determine the 
constitution of, 499. 

Taxinc ethiodide, 650. 

-the alkaloid of the yew tree, 650. 

Teas, Indian and Ceylon, tannin in 
820. 

Telhuium, eridence of the occurrence of 
a new element in, 434. 

Temperature in nerres, 536. 

' influence of, on the exhalation of 
carbonic anhydride, 1334. 

— influence ot, on the magnetism of 
salts of metals ot the iron group, 678. 

— Tolume and pressure, relation of, 
in the case of liquids, 321. 

Terephthalic acid, reduction products 
of 1130. 

-preparation of, 1130. 

Terpene, dextrorotatory, from J?inirs 
eembra, 789. 

-fipom the oil of JPtaus ahies, 789. 

Terpenes, 1314. 

Tetrabenzoyltriamidophenol, 371. 

Tetrabenzylphosphonium iodide, 707. 

Tetracetylbrazilcin, di- and tri-bromo-, 
997, 

Tetracetyldiamidoapione, 1295. 

Tetrade^^ldoxime, 1234. 

Tetradec^Iamine, 1234. 

Tetrahydrobromhydroxyquinoline 
hyd^hloride, 177. 

Tetrahydrodiphenylphenanthroliue, 

139. 

Tetrahydro-a-ethoxynaphthalene, aiv, 
509. 

Tetrahydromethylfurfuran, 20. 

Tetrahydronapbtbalene, 1146. 

Tetrahydro-a-naphtholene, ar.-amido- 
azo-, 1306. 

Teirahydro-u-naphthaquinol, ar.-, 1305. 

TetrahTdro-o-naphthaquinone, ar.-, 
1305". 

Tetrahydronaphthathionine, 1300. 

Tetrahydronaphthindamine, 1300. 

Tetrahydro-a-naphthol, ar.-, 508. 

Tetrahydro-jS-naphthol, ae.-, 506. 

Tetxahydro-fS-naphthol, ar.-, 627, 633. 

Tetrahydro-i3-naphthyl acetate, ae.-, 

507. 

—• benzoate, ac.-, 507. 

-chloride, ac.-, 607. 

-phenylcarbamate, nc.-, 507. 

TefIa%dx^^*naphihylalnnne ac.-, and 
ar.-, 831. 


Tetrahydronaphthylenediamine, ac.- 
1: decomposition of, into its 

optically active components, 511. 

^ Tetrahydro-l: 4-naphthylenedichIoro- 

I diimide, ar.-, 1300. 

Tetrahydrophenylhydroxyketoquinazo- 
line, 70. 

Tetrabydrophthalie acid, A*-, 1280. 

I Tetrabydrophthalie acid, A^-, 1279. 

' Tetrahydrophtbalic acid, A^-, 1281. 

, Tetrahydrophtbalic acid, a^ 

1281. 

letrahydrophthalic anhydride, Ah, 

1280. 

1 Tetrahydrophtbalic anhydride, A--, 

I 1280. 

j Tetrahydrophtbalic anhydride, 

^4 1281. 

Tetrahydroquininic acid, 177. 

Tetrahydroquinoline, colouring matters 
fri>m*, 1005. 

Tetrahydroquinolinedimethylaniline- 
thiosulphonic indamine, 1006. 

Tetrahydroterephthahe acid, A^, oxida¬ 
tion of, 1134. 

Tetrahy^terephthalic acid hydriodide, 
A®"*.**®"-, 1134. 

Tetrahydroxyditolyl, 39. 

Tetrahydroxyphenyl diethyl ether, 968. 

Tetrahydroxyquinone, action of ortho- 

I phenylenediamidme, on, 1265. 

Tetrahydroxystearic acid, 363. 

Tetraisobutyl oxalate, 236. 

Tetraketohexametbylene, dibromodi- 
chloro-, 1271. 

-tetrabromo-, 1272. 

-tetracliloro-, 1271. 

Tetraketopiperazmed, attempts to pre¬ 
pare, 1164. 

Tetramethyl oxalate, 236. 

Tetramethylapionole, 36. 

-dinitro-, 1295. 

Tetramethylbenzamide, 158. 

« Tetramethylbenzidino, 138. 

I Tetrsmethyldiamidoquinonc, prepara¬ 
tion of, fe7. 

Tetramethyldihydropyridine, action of 
methyl iodide on, 67. 

Tetramethyldiphenyline, 167. 

Tetramethylenediaminc, comersion of 
pyrroline into, 1242. 

Tetramethylethylene, action of chlorine 
on, 727. 

Tetramethylhexaphenyl ether, 059. 

Tetramethylphloroglucinol, action of 
hydrochloric acid on, 1407. 

Tetramethylrosamine, 157. 

Tetromethylsuccinic acid, 132, 479. 

-anhydride, 479. 

Tetramefhylstiychmne dihjdroxide, 

Totramethyltricarballylic acid, 747. 
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Tetramutechromic salts, cliloro-, 1213. 

Teiraminecobalt salts, chloro-, 1214. 

Tetramjl oxalate, 236. 

Tetzanaplithylcarbaxmde, 9941311. 

Tetraiiilidoiiaplitbalene, 911. 

Teimpaj^tolTlamidodimethyleneortho- 
phenylenediamine, 247. 

Tctafaphenyldiamidodimetliylenedi- 
pheuylenediamine, 246. 

Tetrapnenyldihydro-ortliodiaziiie, 

Teans., 647. 

- action of excess of pbenylliydr- 

azine on, Tk virs., 649. 

Tetraphenylenefurfuran, Peoc., 1890, 
32. 

Tetraphenylpynfoline, aoiS-N-, Teaxs., 
646. 

Tetraphenyltctracaxbazone, 1268. 

Tetiapbenylthiopben, 1246. 

TetraphenyluTinone, Thaxs., 956. 

Tctrapropyl oxalate, 236. ’ 

Tetretboxybenzene, 068. 

Tetretbyl oxalate, 236. 

Tetretbylbenzidinepbtbalic acid, 1298. 

Tetretbylpbloroglucinols, bromo-, 243. 

Tetretbylrosamme, 157. 

Thallium ammonium tartrate, circular 
polariBation of, 314. 

-antimony tartrate, circular jjolari- 

sation of, 314. 

— effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Teaxs,, 379. 

— electrolytic estimation of, 295. 

-hydrogen tartrate, circular polari¬ 
sation of, 313. 

—• btbinm tartrate, dreular polarisa¬ 
tion of, 313. 

-oxide, crystalline hydrated, 109. 

- oxides, action of magnesium on, 

694. 

-potassium tartrate, circular polari¬ 
sation of, 311. 

— salts, physiologKsal action of, 1452. 

-sodium tartrate, circular polarisa¬ 
tion of, 313. 

-ihiosulpliate, 12 . 

- tartrate, circular polarisation of, 

313. 

Thcnarditc, 456. 

Thermal behaTiour of cupric chloride 
solutions, 1206. 

- expansion of phosphorous oxide, 

Teaxs., 560. 

Thermochemical properties of silk, 553. 

-Taluo of the hydroxyl and carb¬ 
oxyl groups in the aromatio series, in¬ 
fluence ot oertaiu groups on, 439. 

Thermochemistry of albtropic forms of 
arsenic, 670. 

— of hydroxylamine, 934. 

— of methyl alcohol and solid methyl 
salts, 100. 


Thermochemistry of nicotine, 101 . 

-of some organic adds, 

-of wool and cotton, 939. 

- use of aluminium amalgain in, 

110 . 

-See also Heat. 

Thermoelectric forces at the surface of 
contact of a metal and a fused salt, 
551. 

Thermometer, platinum, Tbaxs., 657. 
Theimometcrs, mercurial, determination 
of fixed points on, Teaxs., 636. 
Thermometric readings, correction of, 
205. 

Thioarsenates. 1053. 

Thiocarbamide, action of allyl bromide 
on, Teaxs., 299. 

- action of benzyl chloride on, 

Teans., 284. 

- conTersion of, into carbamide, 

1399. 

Thiocarbamides, action of hydroxyl- 
amine and its deriratiyes on, 1128. 

— aromatic, derivatives of, 526. 

— -pseudo-, 159. 

-chemistry of, Tbaxs., 283. 

Thiocarbamidocresol, 248. 
Thiocarbamidocumenol, 249. 
Thiocorbamidouaphthol, 24$. 
Thiocarbamido-a-naphthol, 2 i 0 . 
Qliiocarbamidophenanthrol, 249. 
Thiocarbanilide, constitution of, 600. 
Thiocarbanilotoluyleneoxametlme, 
1125. 

Thiocarbanilotoluyleneurethane, 1125. 
Thiocyanamidpcinuamic add, 1123. 

-meta-, 1124. 

Thiocyanates, alkaline, detection and 
estimation of chlorine in, 663. 

- formation of, from amido-com- 

: pounds, 749. 

i-gravimetric estimation of, 424. 

Thiocyanic acid, coloration of organic 
substances by, 726. 

-new reaction of, 424. 

Thiocgranobul^’onitrile, 7 -, 1221 , 
Thiocyono-derivatiTes, 949. 
Tbiocyanopropylphthalimide, 7 -, 472, 
1000 . 

Thionylpazatolylhydrazone, 617. 
Thionylphenylhydmzone, 617. 

Thiophen, heats of combustion and 
formation of, 1361. 

— preparation of, 1400. 
Thiophen-deriTafaves, conversion of 

pentamethyiene-derivatives into, 

Thiosulphates, 210 , 330, 564,1057. 
Thiosulphuric add, detection of, in 
urine, 812. 

Thiovanadates, 1381. 

Thioxanthone, preparation of, 1292. 
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Thoiia minerals from LLino Co., Texas, 
457. 

Thorium and uranium, new case of iso- 
moiphism of, 15. 

--sulphate, 15. 

-and its hydrates, solution* 

equilibrium of, 686. 

Thoro-gummite, 458. 

Thrombogenic enzymes, Tbans., 531. 
Thzombogens, Tbans., 531. 

Thymol, bromo-, deiiTatives of, 366. 

—^ bromonitro-, and dinitro-, consti¬ 
tution of, 753. 

-derivatives of, 883. 

-dinitro-, 602. 

-ethyl ether, amidobromo-, 883. 

-orthobromo*, 883. 

— nitrobiomo*, 366. 

— nitro-derivatives of, 602. 
nitroso-, action of hydroxylamine 

on, 1403. 

-paramido-orthobromo-, 602. 

-pawnitro-orthobromo-, 602. 

Thymolcmnamic acid, 892. 
Thjmolglycuronic acid, 1286. 
Thymoquinone, chlorhydroxy-, consti¬ 
tution of, 884. 

Thymoquinon^ bromo-, 367. 

-halogen, isomerism of, 367. 

-isomeiie chloro- and bromo-, con¬ 
stitution of, 753. 

Thymyl phenylcarbamatc, 760. 
Ti^amide, chloro-, 958. 

Tzglic add, derivatives of, 862. 

Tin and titanium, separation of, 
1029. 

-- separation and estimation of, 

666 . 

-copper and lead, alloy of, 335. 

-detection of, in minerals, 830. 

-double phosphates, 1379. 

-effect of various metals on the 

freezing point of, Tbans., 376. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-estimation of lead in, 665. 

-eutectic alloys, Traits., 386. 

-lead and zinc, alloys of, 336. 

-mineral m process of formation, 

1082. 

. ore, analysis of, 1027. 

-oxide, induence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate. Traits., 
376. 

— precipitation of, from acid solu¬ 
tions hj metallic iron, 853. 

-tetrapbenyl, 166. 

Tintometer, 1461. 

Titanic aa^ydride, crystallisation of, 
1071. 

Titanhuu and tin, separation and esti¬ 
mation ot, 666. 

_ separation of, 1029. 


Titanium dioxide, action of magnesium 
and hydrogen on, 1375. 

■ reduction of, bv magnesium, 

1374. 

chloride, action of, on metals, 
1066. 

-double phosphates, 1379. 

Tobacco, causes of the fertility of the* 
forest land of Deli for, 1340. 

-estimation of nicotine in, 430. 

-influence of the as»li constituents 

on the eombutetibility of, 1458. 

-leaves, composition of the ash of, 

1338. 

Tolane, chlorine compounds of, 899. 

-dicldorides, 783. 

ToHdinedisuIphonic acid, ortlio-, 60. 
Tolidinesulphone, 60. 

Tolidmesulphonic acid, ortho-, 60. 
Toluamide, w-chloropara-, 239. 
Toluanilide, para-, 759. 
Tolubenzyl^tomide, para-, 969. 
Tolubenzylomine, ortho- and para-, 
derivatives of, 968. 
Tolubenzylcarbamide, pai*a-, 969. 
Toluene, action of lead oxide on, 962. 

-nitro-derivatives of metabromo-, 

485. 

—— paraehloro- and parabromo-, melt¬ 
ing point of, 3. 

— physical constants of halogen 
derivatives of, 2. 

Tolueneazo - ^ - naphtbvlphcaiylamine, 
992. 

Toluenecyanosulphoclilox*ide, 382. 
Toluenecyanosulphonic acid, 382. 
Tolueneoxametbane, 1124. 
Toluenesulphonic acid, diamido-, 502» 
Toluic acid, w-chloropara-, 239. 

-acids, isomeric paronitro-, 62. 

Toluidine molatc, ortho-, 1163. 
Toluidine, para-, action of bromine on, 
in presence of snlphnric arid, 137. 

-estimation of, 839. 

-oxalate, 137. 

Toluidines, ortho- and para-, action of 
nascent nitrous acid on, 38. 

...—-chloiination of, and 

bromination of, in presence of an 
excess of a mineral acid, 37. 

-physiological action of, 1018. 

Tolnidinesulphonic acid, ortho-, action 
of nascent nitrous acid on, 39. 

-acids, nitro-, 502. 

Toluidobenzoicacid, mctanitropara-, 374 
Toluidonaphthaquinone, nitro-. 1447. 
Toluidonaplithaquinoneditoluidide, 910. 
Toluidotoluquinone, nitro-, 1446. 
Toluphenanthrazine, bromo-, 976. 
Toluquinaldine hydrochloride, ortho-, 
1325. 

Toluqninone, nitranslido-, 1446. 
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Toluylamide, ortho-, reduction of, 
Tsans., 957. 

Toluylchlorisoquinolme, 3 : 1-meta-, 
625. 

Toluylene semiurethane, 1125. 

Xoluyleneamidinebensenylorthoearb- 
oxylic acid, 969. 

Toluylene-blue, 1114. 

Toluylenecarbaznide, bromo-. 975. 

Toluylenediaznine, bromo-, 970. 

ToluTlenediorthotoIylamidine, amido-, 
371. 

Toluylenediurethane, 1124. 

Toluylene-red, 1114. 

Toluyleneurethane, 1124. 

Toluyloxamic acid, amido-, 1125. 

Tolyl benzyl hetone, para-, bromo- 
deriyatives of, 260. 

-oxidation of, 260. 

-dibromomethyl ketone, para-, 769. 

-ethylxanthates, ortho-, meta-, and 

para-, 603. 

— methyl acetoxime, para-, 769. 

-— ketone, 769. 

-pinacone, para-, 769. 

-phenyl ketone, para-, stereodiemi- 

cally isomeric oximes of, 1273. 

-phenylcarbamate, ordio- and para-, 

760. 

-symmetrical dithiocarbonate,para-, 

603. 

— thiocyanate, ortho-, 750. 

-thiocyanate, para-, preparation of, 

749. 

Tolybenzyloxythiocarbamide, ortho-, 
1127. 

Tolylcp.namide, ortho-, 1127. 

Tolyldihydroquinazoline, para-, 73. 

Tolyldihydroqoinazoline, ortho-, 74. 

Tolyldiphenylpyrroline, ortho-, 263. 

Tolyldiphenylpyrrolinecarboxylic acid, 
ortiio- and para-, 263. 

Tolylenecarbamide, 760. 

Tolylglycin, ortho-, 1285. 

Tolylglycin, para-, derivatives of, 1284 

Tolylglyciniuiide, para-, 1284. 

Tolylglyoxfll hydmte, para-, 52. 

Tolylhydroxythiocarbamide, ortho-, 

1126. 

Tolylimidodiacetic acid, ortho-, 1285. 

Tolylimidodiacetic acid, para-, 1285. 

Tolylkeliodihydxoquinassoline, para-, 73. 

Tolylketone aldehyde, 769. 

Tolylmethylpropylene tbiocarbamide, 
ortho-, 160. 

Tolylmethylpyrazoloneketoparatolyl- 
hydxazone, para-, 29. 

Tolylorthobenzylenediaimne, para-, 
1258. 

Tolylparatoluidide, para-, 759. 

Tolylparatolyldichlorodiketoparadi- 
azino, ortho-, 526. 

YOh. LVTII. 


Tolylparatolyldiketodihydroparadi- 
azine, ortho-, 270. 

Tolylphenyl-ay-diketopipemzine, para-, 
1281. 

Tolylphenylketoxime, para-, 503. 
Tolylphenylsemithiocarbazide, ortho-, 
Tbaxs., 258. 

Tolvlpropylene-ip-thiocarbamide, ortho-, 
160. 

Tolylrosinduline, para-, 909. 
Tolylsulphonepropionic acid, a-para-, 
382. 

TolvltetrahydroquinazoHne, para-, 73. 
Tourmalin-bearing copper ores from 
Chili, 114. 

Translocation, diastase of, Tsa:n’s., 509. 
Transpiration and assimilation, relation 
between the, produced by chlorophyll, 
19U, 

Tnacetonetrisnlphone, 26. 
TriacetylbrazUetn, dibromo-, 997. 
Triacetyldiainido-/3-naphchol, 1424. 
Tnacetylmoradin, 405. 
Trianihdobenzene, bromotrinitro-, 982. 
Trianilidonaphthalene, 911. 
Tiiazine-derivatlves, synthesis of, 
, 328. 

Tribenzoyldiamido-j3-naphthol, 1424. 
Tribenzoyltriamidubenzene, 370. 
Tnhenzylphosphine, 767. 
Tribenzylphosphine oxide, identity of 
Hofmann’s dihenzylphosphine with, 
492. 

Tribufylbenzene, tertiary, 1297. 
Tricarballylamide, 134. 
Tricarballylanilide, 133. 

Tricarball^lates, 480. 

Tricarballylic acid, 183, 

-— dibromo-, 594. 

-G-uinochet’s isomeric, 595, 

-isomeiide of, 238. 

-acids, attempts to prepare alkyl- 

substituted, 747. 

-chloride, 133. 

Tricarhamlidohydxoxyhydrazohenzene, 

615. 

Tricarbauilidophloroglucinol, 500. 
Tricyanides, 1252. 

Tridecylquinohne, [2'-], 1234. 
Tridymite, 1070. 

-expansion of, 1371. 

-synthesis of, 112. 

Triethyl tricyanide, 726. 

Triethylamine and ethyl iodide, effect 
of various solvents on the velocity of 
reaction between, 1366. 
Triethylbenzylammouium chloride and 
hydroxide, action of heat on, Thaits., 
781. 

Triethyhnethylammoninm chloride and 
hydroxide, action of heat on, Xbans., 
779. 

5 i) 
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Triethylorcinol ethyl ether, secondaiy- 
tertiaiy, 1405, 

— secondary-tertiary-, 1405. 
Xriethylresoic'inol ethyl ether, secondary, 

1404. 

-secondary tertiary, 1404. 

Triethylthiocarbamide ^ts, 1241. 
Triliydroxytritolylethanes, 1140. 
Xriketohexamethylene, hexabromo-, 
1109. 

Triketopiperazines, attempts to prepare, 
1164. 

liCriihethyl tricarballylate, 133. 
XHmethylacetamidehydroxime, 1388.^ 
XrimethTlaeetic add, action of bromine 
on, 1096. 

TrimethylaUylammonium chloride and 
hydroxide,* action of heat on, Trans., 
776. 

Trimethylamine, action of, on ethyl 
bromisoTalerate, 956. 

- compound of, *with acetic acid, 

1156. 

Trimethylanthracene, [1:2: 4-], 512. 
Tiimethylanthracene, [3:1': S'-], 613. 
Trimethylanthracylene, 512. 
Trimethylanthraqninone, [1:2:4-], 
512. 

- -dinitro-, 613. 

Trimethylanthraqninone, [ 2:1': 4^], 513. 
Ihrimethylanthraquinone, [3:1': S'], 514. 
Trimethylonthraqnmones, nitro-1:2:4-, 
613. 

Tiimethylbenzoic add, [2:4: 5-], 981. 
Trimethylbenzoie acid, [2:4:6-], 981. 
Trimethylbenz^lammonium chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 778. 

Trimethyldihydroquinoline, 1292,1421. 
Trimethylene bromide, action of, on 
ethyl sodethylacetoacetate, Trans., 
30. 

— iodide and aniline, reaction of, 
1164 

-mercaptan, 949. 

-seleniue, 950. 

selenoeyanate, 959. 

-sulphide, 949. 

-tetrasnlphide, 1093. 

-thiocyanate, 949. 

Trimcthylene-i^-earhamide, 473. 
Tiimethylenediamine, derivativeB of,976. 
Trimetliylenedicarboxylic acid, 736. 
Trimeth.vlenephenylcarbainide, 977. 
Tbrimethylenephenyldiamine, 977. 

-and its deriyatiTes, 124^. 

— trimethyleoDiei^enylthioearbamate, 
1244 

Trimethylenephenylthiocarbainide, 977. 
TrimethUenepseudocarbamide, 1090. 
Tdmethylenepbeudothiocarbamide, 

109a 


Trimethylene-:j>-8el6nocarbamide hydro- 
bromide, 880. 

Trimethylenetetracarboxylic add, 879. 

Trimethylene-:f^-thiocarbamide, 473. 

Trimethylenetricarboxylic acid, sym¬ 
metrical, 1397. 

Trimethylenetriphenyldithiocsrbamide, 

977. 

Trimethylenetrisulphone, 478. 

Trimethylenimine, 1394. 

Trimethylethylammonium chloride, 
action of heat on, Trans., 768. 

Trimethylethylidenelactic acid, 237. 

Qhimethyl-2'-ethylqmnoliQe, [1:3 :3'-], 
1326. 

Trimethylglutaric acid, 480. 

-anhydride, 480. 

-o-bromo-, 480. 

Trimethylisoamylammonimn chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 774. 

Trimethylisobutylammonium chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 773. 

Trimethylisopiopylammomnm chloride 
and hydroxide, action ci heat on, 
Trans., 772. 

Trimethylphenylacetamide, [2:4:5-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylacetamide, [2:4:6-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylaceticadd, [2:4:6-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylacetxc acid, [2:4: 6-], 
981. 

Trimethylphenylammonium chloride 
and %droxide, action of boat on, 
Trans., 777. 

Trimethylphenylglyoxylic add, 
[2:4:5-], 981. 

Trimethylphenylmethane, 1206. 

TrimethylphenyJrosinduline, 909. 

Trimethylpro^lammoninm chloride 
and hydroxide, action of heat on, 
Trans., 771. 

Trimethylpyrrohdine, [1:2:5-], 1001]. 

Trimethylpyrayic add, 237. 

Trimethylquinoline, [3:3': 3'-], 1326. 

Trimetbylraecinic acid, 743, 1099. 

Trimethylsulphine cyanide, 881. 

Trimethylthiazole, 1238. 

TrimethyltrimetMneammonium brom¬ 
ide, 357. 

Trimethyluradl, 31. 

Tiiparatoluidonaphthalene, 910. 

Triphenodioxazine, formation of, 490. 

Triphenyl phosphite, 34. 

-thiophosphate, 35, 

Triphenylamidobenzene, 614. 

QMphenylamine, amide-, and nitro- 
deriyatives of, 1409. 

Tnphenylaminetxisulphonic acid, 1410. 
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Triphenylbenzene, 1323. 

-tetramido-, 1423. 

-tetranitro-, 1423. 

TiiphenylbenzenedisulpIiODic acid, 1424. 
Triplien^lbigoanide, 1126. 
Tripbeny^Ibuly^rolaetoiie, Tbaiib., 680. 
Triphenylcarbinol, paraxoido-, 1141, 
1142. 

-psuranitro-, 1141. 

Triphenylclilorofurfuraa, reduxstion of, 
Tbaits., 674 

Tziphenjlcrotolaetoiie, TBA.irs., 678. 

- action of bromine on, TBAi«rs., 678. 

-action of potash on, Tbans., 680. 

-crystallography of, Tbaits., 716. 

-oxidation of, Tbanb., 679. 

-reduction of, Tbaits., 679. 

Triphenyldicarbunide, 1125. 
Triphenylfurfuran, Traits., 646. 

-reduction of, Tbans., 675- 

— oxidation of, Tbans., 673. 

-tribromo-, Tbans., 713. 

Tiipbcnylguanyltliiocarbamide and di- 
cyanodiamide, 1123. 
Tmhenyl-yhydroiybutyric acid, 
Tbans., 680. 

Tripheuybnetbane, oxidation of, 168. 

-paramido-, 1141. 

-paranitro-, 1141. 

Triphenylphosphoryl diehloride, 35. 
Triphenylpyrazole, Tbans., 710. 
Tripheuylpyrroline, Tbans., 645. 
Tripheiiylpyrrolone, Tbans., 694. 

-crystallography of, Tbans., 720. 

-reduction of, Tbans., 695. 

TriphenylsuLplionepropane, 988. 
Triphenylthiammeline, 1126. 
Tnphenylthiophen, Tbans., 647. 
TVibuiphoues, 55. 
Tntliioaeetonedisulphone, 26. 
Trithioaldeliydes, a- and js-, 25. 
Tnlliiqaldehydesulphone, 2^. 

Ti'itiein, molecular tveight of, 227. 
Tntolylbenzene, 709. 

-trihromo-, 770. 

-trinitro-, 770- 

Trona, 340. 

Tropic acids, optically acbiye, formation 
of, 74. 

Tropidine, conversion of, into tropine, 

1107.1333. 

Tropine, conversion of tropidine into, 

1167.1333. 

Tropinic add, properties and salts of, 
1449. 

Truffles, chemishy of, 659, 831. 
Truxene-dcriyatiTOS. 514. 

Truxillic acids, theory of the, 1484 
Truxone-dcrivatiyes, 514. 

Tryptophan, 804. 

Tuberculosis, udder, changes in milk by, 

652. 


Tubes, sealing, under pressure, 941. 

Tungsten, estimation of, in metallic 
tungsten, 420. 

-influence of, on steel, 567. 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Tbans., 276. 

Tungstic acid and vanadic adds, separa¬ 
tion of, 666. 

-colloidal, molecular weight 

of, 1216. 

Tungstovanadates, 1066. 

Tunicin, heat of combustion of, 938. 

Turanose, 733. 

Turpentine, estimation of petroleum in, 
669. 

-French essence of, adulteration of, 

422. 

-ordinary, detection of, in Venice 

turpentine, 307. 

-oxidation of, in sunlight, Pboc., 

1890, 99. 

- production of camphor from, 

Tbans., 961. 

Turpentineglycuronie acid, 1287. 

Typhotoxine,* Brieger's, 391. 

Tyrohte from Utah, 853. 

Tyrosine ethyl ether, behaviour of, in 
animal metabolism, 187. 

heats of combustion and formation 
of, 936. 


u. 

niexine, 180. 

XJmbelliferone methyl ether, oxiznido-, 
624. 

-thio-, 634. 

tTudecylacetylmelitiiose, 1085. 

Uracil, mtro-, ^yl derivatiyes of, 31, 
82. 

Uramidocinnamic acid, ortho-, 1123. 

-orthothio-, 1123. 

Uraninite, nitrogen from, 456. 

Uranium and thorium, new case of iso¬ 
morphism of, 15. 

-carbonyHerrocyanide, 117- 

-oxide, influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Tbans., 27a 

-phosphates, 1056. 

-sulphate, 15. 

Uzanyl chromate and its double salts, 
852. 

Urao, or native soda, 340. 

Urea, estimation of, 308, 931. 

-formation of, in the dog-fish, 1461. 

-heats of formation and combustion 

of, 206. 

-origin of, in the animal economy, 

184 
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Urea See also Carbamide. 

Uric acid, ammoiuacal fermentation of, 
1399. 

- - estimation of, in human 

urine, 1345. 

-estimation of, in urine, &70. 

-heat of formation of, 1040. 

-in urine, 540. 

-influence of sodium phos¬ 
phate on the excretion of, 397. 

-— origin of, in mammals, 184. 

-the Folkcr-Salhowskimethod 

of estimating, in normal and patho¬ 
logical urines, 304. 

Urimidosuecinic acids^ molecular 
weights of, 725. 

Urine, analysis of, 1199. 

-benasamide in, after administration 

of benzaldehjde, 188. 

-cjstin in the, 1018. 

-detection of sugar in, 427. 

-detection of thiosulphuric add, 

812. 

-dog’s, nitrogenous constituents of, 

279. 

-esrimation of albumin in, 1199. 

-estimation of sugar in, by fermenta¬ 
tion, 836. 

-estimation of the potassinm in, as 

hydrogen potassium tartrate, 187. 

-^ estimation of total phosphorus in, 

823. 

-estimarion of uric acid in, 670. 

- healthy, absence of acetone in, 

399. 

-human, estimation of uric add in, 

1345. 

-nitrogenous constituents of, 

28U. 

- nonmd, ethyl carbamate in the 

alcoholic extract of, 654. 

-occurrence and detection of indigo- 

red in, 1032. 

— of the horse, chemistry of, 914. 

-predpitation of albuminoids from, 

273. 

-protetds in, 1174. 

-reducing subsiainees in, 188, 279. 

-substances hkdy to be mistaken 

for sugar in, 279. 

-the phenylhydrazme test for sugar 

in, 835. 

-uric add in, 540. 

Urines, normal and pathological, estima¬ 
tion of uric add in, 304. 

Urobilin in the bile, 187. 
r roleudc add and fdcaptonuiia, 188. 
Criwa vrem, U. diolea, and U. 
fera^ constitaentB of, 545. 


V. 

Yaeuum joints and taps, Tbavs., 958. 
Valency, lecture experiment for the 
demonstration of, 1050. 
Valeraldehyde and succinic add, con¬ 
densation of, 590. 

- and pyrotartario add, condensa¬ 
tion of, 591. 

Valeric add, y-bromo-, 586. 

•-dibromo-, 586. 

Valet olactone, action of sodium eth- 
oxide on, 867. 

Vanadic add and tungstic adds, separa¬ 
tion of, 666. 

-preparation of, 16. 

- - separation of, from phos¬ 
phoric add, 1343. 

- anhydride, compound of, with 

sulphuric add, 336. 

-influence of, on the decom¬ 
position of potassium chlorate, 
Teans., 276. 

Vanadium arsenate, 1380. 

-estimation of, 1343. 

-fluorine compounds of, 15. 

-in potassium hydroxide^ 706. 

-ox^uorides, compoundis of rnetd- 

lic fluorides with, 15. 
Vanadoarsenates, 1380. 
Vanadotungstates, 1066. 

Vanillin from JRosa eanina, 1270. 

Van’t Hoff’s theory, deductions from, 
845,1205. 

Vaporisation, heat of, determination of, 
by means of the steam calorimeter, 
1040. 

Vapour-densities of selenium chlorides, 
558. 

-of substances below their 

boiling points, determination of, 440. 

- density apparatus, Hofmann’b, 

trough for, 681. 

-determination of, 681,1042. 

-determinations, 1365. 

-determinations under reduced 

pressure, a]pparatas for, 101. 

—--of antimony x>entadiloride, 

-pressure of aqueous solutions, 323. 

-reductions, determination of 

molecular weight from, 323. 

-pressures of solutions, determina¬ 
tion of, 1364. 

-of solutions in acetic acid, 

554. 

Vegetable cell-membrane, composiliou 
of, 1457. 

Velocity of reaction, mfluenoe of glass 
surfaces ou, 1208. 

Feratrine, action of alcoholic potash on, 
1448. 
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Teratrine, addon of hydrocliloric acid 
on, 1449. 

-bromides of, 1448. 

-crystallised, 1448. 

-diy disfdllation of, 1449. 

-oxidation of, 1449. 

Tesnvian, composition of, 221. 

Vinegar, estimation of t^arlc acid in, 
428. 

Vinyl alcobol, a constant constituent of 
ethyl ether, 118. 

-oxymercurochloiide, 118. 

■Vinylpiperidine, 68. 

Vinylpyridine, 67. 

Viscosity of liquids, 441. 

Vitellin, heat of combustion of, 988. 

V ivianite from the Szentes artesian irell, 
714. 

Voltaic cell, Clark, standard, 202. 
-silTer-mercury, and its rela¬ 
tion to temperature, &0. 

-theozy of 314. 

-cells, electromotive forces of, con¬ 
taining mixed salt solutions, 202. 

-energy of aqueous solutions, 941. 

-of dissolved chemical com¬ 
pounds, 317. 

Volume, change of, on dissolving salts 
in water, 844. 

-molecular, of organic compounds, 

formulae for calculating, 323. 

-law of, 1043. 

-pressure and temperature, relation 

of, in the case of liquids, 321. 

--specidc, of aqueous vapour, 207. 

-of phosphorus, Tbans., 562. 

Volumes, molecular, of aromatic com¬ 
pounds, 683. 


w. 

VTads, 570. 

"Water, action of chlorine on, in the 
light, Tuans., 613. 

-analysis, 196, 667. 

-statement of results of, 196. 

— and hydrogen chloride, simul¬ 
taneous synthesis of, 8. 

-composition of, 330. 

- dissociation of salts containing, 

206. 

-distilled, electrical conductivity of, 

1357. 

-estimation of alkalis in, 290. 

-estimation of chlorine, 86. 

-estimation of dissolv^ oxygen in, 

Tuans., 185. 

-estimation of free oxygen in, 412. 

-estimation of, in air, 1188. 

-estimation of, in soils, 832. 

-estimation of, in salts, 417. 


Water, estimation of iron in, 419. 

-estimation of nitrates and nitrites 

in, Tuans., 811. 

-estimation of the hardness of, 86. 

-examination of, for technical pur¬ 
poses, 298. 

-fresh and sea, solubility of calcium 

carbonate in, 450. 

-from the Boundwood colliery, 222. 

-of crystallisation, 1209. 

-ordinary, copper precipitate formed 

in, 851. 

-penetrability of glass by, 691, 692. 

-sea-, solubility of some substances 

in, 719. 

-specific inductive capacity of, 203. 

W aters, drainage, 1459. 

-manganiferous spring, 854. 

-minm^, of Cransac, 1385. 

-mineral, of Malaisie, 1081. 

-potable, colorimetric methods of 

estimating nitrates in, 831, 832. 
-containing magnesium, esti¬ 
mation of carbonic anhydride in, 197. 
Wax, examination of, 429. 

Weldon mud, gas-volumetric estimation 
of, 1470. 

Whale, bottle-nosed, milk of, 812. 
Wheat m the experimental plots at 
Grignon in 1889, 820. 

-ungemunated, diastatic ferment of, 

660. 

Wheat-meal and -bran, detection of rye- 
meal and -bran in, 302. 

-nutritive value of, 396. 

Wlieat-straw, composition of, 1461. 
Wiluite, 220. 

Wine, detection of alkanna red in, 311. 

-detection of salicylic add in, 1476. 

-estixuation of glycerol in, 426. 

-estimation of potassium hydrogen 

tartrate, tartaric acid, and mdic acid 
in, 427. 

-statistics of Germany, 285. 

-lees, valuation of, 3(J3. 

Wines, bouquets of, 1180. 

-cdouring matters of, 311. 

-detection and estimation of lactic 

and butyric adds in, 1344. 

-influence of yeast on the bouquet 

of, 281. 

-raisin and grape, method of dis¬ 
tinguishing between, 1031. 

-raisin, and their richness in nitro¬ 
gen, 1031. 

-sweet, polariscopic estimation of 

sugar in, 426. 

-volumetric estimation of tannin in, 

431. 

Winter bark, true, 406. 

Winterene, ^5. 

Wintergreen oil, 256. 
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Wohlerite, 1079. 

Wolframite, analysis of, 1027. 

-method for the analysis of, 420. 

Wollastonite, artificial preparation of, 
18, 220. 

Wood, products formed in the distilla¬ 
tion of, 956. 

Wood-fibre, estimation of, in paper, 
670. 

Wood-gum, from straw, &c., 472. 

Wool, heat of combustion of, 938. 

-thermochemistry of, 939. 

Wool-oils, analysis ci, 305. 

Wort, Berthelot’s of maadmmn, 
and spontaneous endothermic reac¬ 
tions, 681. 

-respiration in the horse during, 

1170. 

-muscular, influence of, on the 

exhalation of carbonic anhydride, 
1334. 

Worms, cntozoic, xe^iiation of, 274 


X. 

Xanthone, tribromo-, 893. 

XaathojTtflon SeneffaUnsCi bark of, 
918. 

Xenotime from South Xorway, 1078. 
X^lalphthalide, 625. 

-nitre-, 625. 

XylaJptiufiimidine, meta-, 625. 

— nitro-, 625. 
XylalphthaJalnitronitiite, 625. 

Xylene, dibromodichloro-, 1248. 

-dibromopora-, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of, XBASES., 974. 

-4 ; 6-diohlorometa-, 1106. 

-— amido-, bromo-, and nitro- 

deriyatires of, 1247. 

-orientation of, 1246. 

-diiodo-, 1107. 

-dinitrodichloro-, 1248, 

-dinitroso-, 607. 

-iodometa-, action of solphuiic acid 

on, 1106. 

-meta-, chlorine substitution pro- 

dncts of, 1105. 

— tetrachlorometa-, 1106,1248. 

— trichlorometa-, 1106. 
Xylenecarboxylic acid, nitronitroso- 

jnetar, 980. 

— -f^trosometa-, 980. 

Xylenes, dibromo- and diehloro-, and 

their tran|£ormation by means of 
solphuiio acid, 1247. 
Xylenesulphonamide, dibromopara-, 
977. 

-— reduction ctf, Xbsjtb., 979. 


X^lenesulphonic acid, dibromopara-, 
Trans., 976. 

-acids, p«ira-, Tbans., 974 

-chloride, dibromopara-, Tbans., 

977. 

Xylenol, paranitroso-, 607- 
Xylenylamdoxime and its deriyatives, 
49. 

Xylenylbenzenylamidoxime, 49. 
Xylenylcarbonylamidoxime, 50. 
Xylenylethenylazoxime, 50. 
Xylenylphenylthiouramidoxime, 60. 
Xylenylphenyluramidoxime, 50. 
Xylenyluramidoidme, 50. 

Xylidine, para-, 606. 

Xyloquinol, dichlorometa-, 1247. 
Xyloquinone, di<Morometa-, 1217. 
Xyloquinone^oxime, para-, 607. 

Xylose from 8ti*aw, &c., 472. 

-from straw-gum, 1460. 

-heats of combuskon and formation 

of, 1360. 

XylosecarboxyHc acid, 1399. 

Xylyl ethylximtbate, meta-, 603. 

Xylyl methyl ketone, 3 : 5-dmitro-, 981. 

- - - 5-amidometa- and 

5-nitrometa-, 980. 

-S-nitrometa-, 980. 

Xylyl methyl ketone, ortho-, 770. 

Xylyl nitrosomethylketone, 3; 5-dinif ro-, 
981. 

Xylylacetio add, meta-, 499. 

Xylylamide, meta-, 975. 

Xylylamides, ortho- and meta-, 158. 
XylylanUide, 759. 

X^lyldiphenylpyrroline, meta-, 263. 
Xylylene sulphides, 134 
Xylylglycolbc acid, meta-, 499. 
Xyljlglyoxylic add, dinitronieta-, 980. 

-dinitrosometa-, 979. 

Xylylhydrazine, meta-, 1410. 
X^lylhjdrazinesolphonio add, sodium 
salt of, 1410. 

Xylylmslonanilide, meta-, 499. 
Xylylmalonic add!, meta-, 498. 
Xylylmcthylcarbinol, meta-, 979. 
Xylylmethylcarbinol, ortho-, 770. 
Xylylmethylsulphine iodide, ortho-, 
135. 

Xylylphenyhicetoximeorthocarbozylic 
add, oximidolactone of, 625. 
Xylyltartronic add, meta-, 499. 


Y. 

Yeast, dcoholic extract of, 905. 

-elliptical, effect of copper salts on, 

814. 

-influence of, on the bouquet of 

wines, 281. 

-liquefaction pf, Tilanb., 869. 



IXDES OF 

Teast liquor, composition of, Trans., ' 
878. I 

Yeast-ulbuminoid, Tbans., 88^ 893. 
Yeasts, -wine, pToparation of, 1179. | 

Yew tree, alkaloid of, 650. I 

Yolk of egs;, detection of the colouring | 
matter of, 840. 

-heat of combustion of, 938. 

Yttria, action of magnesium on, 693. 

-minerals from Llano Co., Texas, 

457. 

-nature of, 566. 

Yttrialite, 458. 

Yttrium earths, 851. 

-phosphate from South "Norway, 

111 . 


z. 

Za and Z^, nature of, 566. 

-new duorescenfes of, 435. 

Zeohtes, composition of, 717. 

Zinc, action of, on dilute sulphuric acid, 
Trans., 815. 

-and copper sulphates, electrolysis 

of a nii\ed solution of, 078 
— and mercuiy, double cyanides o^ 
855. 

-intteractaon of the haloid salts 

of, 224. 

-antimonate, 216. 

-arsenate, 5^. 

-crystalline anhydrous, 214. 

-cyanide, action of cupric salts on, 

464. 

-dustj Taluation of, 1190. 


SUBJECTS. I61d 

Zinc, effect of, on the freezing point of 
tin, Trans., 382. 

-electrolytic estimation of, 294. 

-electrolytic separation of mercury 

and of silver from, 664. 

-estimation of, in blende containing 

manganese, 827. 

-estimation of, in calamine, 418. 

-estimation of, in iron ores, 1192. 

-estimation of, in its ores, 1191. 

-estimation of, in manganiferous 

due deposits, 294. 

-estimation of, in presence of iron 

and manganese, 1193. 

-etboxide, non-existence of, 482. 

-etby^I, action of oxygen on, 481, 

-bydrwulphide, 214. 

-lead, and tin, alloys of, 336. 

-oxide, action of magnesium on, 

452. 

-phosphate, crystalline anhydrous, 

214. 

-potassium arsenates, 563. 

-separation of, from nickel, 418. 

-sodium arsenates, 563. 

-thiosulphate, 12. 

-volumetric estimation of, 196, 

1191. 

Zinc-ammonium compounds, 452. 
ZinciferouB clays from South We^t 
Missouri, 573. 

Zirconia^ ciystallisation of, 1071. 
•Shoonium, atomic wmght of, 705. 

-dioxide, action ot magnesium on, 

1375. 

Zuiderzee, composition of the sea mud 
in the new aUuTia of the, 822. 
Zymolysis, 538. 
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line 

1080 

19 i 

758 

7 i 

950 

14 

953 

2 

954 

18 

963 

8 

981 

16 

985 

9 

1016 

4 

1071 

3 

1072 

21 


7 from top^ 
»» 


ERRATA. 

VoL. XLVin (1885). 

i, for “ papaveric acid ” read ** papaverinic acid.” 

Yol. LYI (1889). 

for 


“ degrees ” read degree.” 

“nitrate” „ “nitnte.” 
bottom, „ “isopropylcarbamide” read “isopropyloarb* 
amine.” 

top, „ «NH.Pri5-NOs” read «NHaPrs^-NOa-” 

„ „ «NHs-CO-NPr^ ” read «>H 2 -CO-NPr 2 p.” 

„ ,, “ benzenemetadisulpbontetrabromaimde ” read 

“ benzenemetadisulphotetrabromamide ” 
bottom, before "The 6:2:l-aeid ” imert “(3) 

» ./O'* “ papaveronic acid ” read “ pajitveiinic acid.” 

„ „ "Terpine” read “Terpene” 

„ „ "dextro-” „ “lavo-.” 



EBBiATA. 


VoL. LVin (1890). 


Page line 

S3 9 from bottom,/or “ CioH 4 <Qp^Qj^ re«J «C 6 H 4 <q^^^. 


113 

17 

2 

99 

99 

top, 1 
bottom, j 

I' ” 

"EoBEacANN read “ Eteemanit.” 

122 

21 

99 

top. 

II 

oxalenediazoximedibenzyr’ read “oxaleneili- 






azoximedibenzenjl.*’ 

170 

4 

99 

bottom. 

11 

“ campbor ** read “ quinine.” 

357 

5 

99 

II 

II 

“propionylpropionaldehyde” read “propioml* 

402 

1 } 




propali^hyde.” 

' 99 

99 

91 

“ Scopola ” read “ Scopolia.” 

414 

6 

99 

99 

h^ore 

“nowadded” insert “is.” 

492 

21 

99 

top. 

for 

“Hoffmann’s” read “Hofmann’s.” 

721 

8 

99 

bottom 

99 

“ HHs-NMe ” read “ HHa-NHAIe.” 

873 

bottom, 

91 

^‘diterpolactone acid” read B-diterpolaefunio 






aebd.^* 

884 

17 from bottom. 

99 

“ cblopoxythymoqninone” read“chlorobydroxy- 
tbymoquinone.” 






893 

17 

99 

top. 

9' 

“ dXnitrodiphen^UcdicyUe add ” read “ XHrnritro- 






^hewyhalicylie acid,** 

898 

20 

99 

top, 

delete 

“ 0. Doebnee and.” 

901 

21 

99 

bottom. 

for 

“ Pyprolene ” read “ Pyrroline.” 

907 

7 

99 

top, 

„ 

“ C. W. Za^etti ” read “ C. XT. Zabbtti.” 

929 

2 

99 

99 

II 

“E, WaiiLs” read “E. Watts.” 

947 

9 

IS 

bottom 

II 

“unstable” read “stable.” 

1090 

12 

»> 

top. 

after 

dUuIphfde^* insert hydrochloride^^ 

1131 

10 

» 

91 

for 

“ dibydroterephtbaiic acid” read “ dibydrotere- 
pbtbalate.” 

1136 

22 

99 

9» 

99 

“iS-pbenylmaleYc” read “i5-phenylmaUc,” 

1160 

5 

99 

bottom, delete 

“ J. WibLiCENTTS and.” 

1166 

3 

99 

top, 

for 

“pyrroyl” read “pyrryl.” 

»* 

17 } 

' 99 

» 

11 

“pyproylpyrotartaric” read “pyrpoylpypuvic.” 

1178 

2 

99 

99 

II 

“1896 "read “1800.” 

1190 

10 

99 

bottom 

I II 

“301” „ “301.” 

1195 

7 

99 

ti 

99 

“ spurting” read “ spirting.” 

1203 

2 

99 

II 

11 

“ AjaiANoanoE ” read “ AsiABOOiOTr.” 

1477 

» 

14] 

is] 

■ 99 

19 

99 

“ Gantlep ” read “ Gtentter.” 
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